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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Dbpabtment  op  the  Intbbiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washingtofiy  D.  C,  June  20,  1895. 
Sib  :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  sixth  annual  report, 
the  same  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

WHOLE   NUMBEB    OP    PERSONS    ENBOLLED   IN   SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
both  public  and  private,  during  the  school  year  1893-94,  15,530,268 
pupils  and  students,  being  an  increase  of  446,038  over  the  preceding 
year.  A  detailed  classification  of  these  pupils  and  students  is  given 
on  pages  3  to  6.  In  addition,  there  were  some  400,000  persons  enrolled 
in  various  special  schools  and  institutions,  such  as  business  colleges, 
trade  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art  and  elocution, 
schools  for  the  delinquent  and  defective  classes,  Indian  schools,  etc., 
liiakiug  a  grand  total  of  nearly  16,000,000  persons  who  attended  a 
school  of  some  kind  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year. 

THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  term  "common  schools"  is  understood  by  this  office  to  include 
public  elementary  and  secondary  (or  high)  day  schools.  The  statistics 
of  the  different  State  common-school  systems,  compiled  from  data 
furnished  by  State  sux)erintendent8,  are  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  I. 
Tlie  following  table  contains  a  condensed  summary  of  the  common- 
school,  statistics,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1892-93  in  a 
parallel  column : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1892-93. 

1898-94. 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (—). 

Per  cent 

of 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

1.— General  ttoHaOea. 

Topulation  of  the  UDited  States  (estimated) 

Nnmb«r  ofpf^mons  5  to  18  years  of  a^e  (estimated) 
>' umber  of  dilTerent  pnpils  enroUed  in  the  com- 
mon Bcbitols 

66, 087, 900 
19,552,491 

13,510,719 

20.45 

60.10 

8. 855. 717 

67, 891, 380 
20,086,423 

13, 935, 977 

20.53 

69.39 

9, 187, 505 

+    1,808,480 
+        533,932 

+        425.258 
+               .08 
+               .29 
+        331. 788 

+  2.73 
+  2.73 

+  8.15 

Per  cent  of  popalation  enrolled 

Per  eent  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  age  enrolled . . 
Average  daUy  attendance 

+  3.75 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS-Continued. 


1892-93. 

1893-04. 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 

Percent 

of 
increase 

or 
decrease. 

1.— General  tUUitties—Canilnned. 
Ratio  to  enrollment 

65.54 
136.7 
1,210,754,931 

61.9 
89.6 

65.92 
139 
1,277,037,178 

63.6 
91.6 

+               .38 
+             2.3 
+  66,282,247 

+             1.7 
+             2 

AveraiFO  lenirili  of  flcliool  term  in  dftV8*  •  •  •••••••  • 

AcTfrreifate  nnniber  of  davs'  fttt^ynflanc^^ 

+  5.47 

Average  number  for  each  person  5  to  18  years  of 
Sijfe 

Average  number  attended  by  each  popil  enrolled . 

Male  teachers 

122.056 
260,054 

124,768 
263,239 

+           2,712 
+           2,285 

+-  2.22 

remftlc  teachers.  ......................«.....r.«.T 

+     .88 

Whole  number  of  teachers................. 

383,010 
81.9 

$44.76 

$37.48 

236,529 

$425,024,341 

+            4,097 
+               .3 

+   1.30 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  40  States : 

Female 

Number  of  schoolhouses 

235,426 
$398,135,030 

+            1, 103 
+$26,589,302 

+     .47 

+-  6.67 

II,— Finances. 
Receipts : 

Income  of  T>ennanent  funds  ,r,Tr-r,»r,-rTr»-- 

$8,674,945 

$33,694,813 

$108,425,054 

$14,228,070 

$8,486,052 
$33,074,152 
$111,255,258 
$14,235,930 

-      $188,893 

$620  661 

+  $2,830,204 

+         $7,860 

2.18 

From  State  taxes 

—  1.84 

ITmm     InOal    tftZeS  .......Tr.^-T.....*Tr.r.T.T 

-+  2.61 

5*rom  other  sooroes.. •......• 

+     .05 

Total  revenues 

$165,022,882 

$167,051,392 

+  $2/028,510 

+  1.23 

Per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  derived  from— 
Permanent  funds ............................ 

6.3 
20.4 
65.7 

8.6 

5.1 
19.8 
66.6 

8.5 

—  .2 

—  .6 
+                 .0 

—  .1 

State  taxes 

Liocal  taxes  -. 

Other  sources •. 

Ex])enditnre8 : 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and 
apparatus 

$31,439,580 
104,090.607 
27,813,091 

$29,237,231 
108,520,780 
32,626,212 

-$2,202,349 
+    4.430.123 
+    4,813,121 

~  7 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents . 
For  other  purjMMes 

+  4.26 
+17.31 

Total  expenditure 

163,343,278 
2.47 

170,384,173 
2.51 

+    7,040,895 
+               .04 

+  4.3i 

Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  .. 

Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  average  at- 
tondanoe : 

VnrAitMi   hnlldfnira  Ain 

8.55 
11.76 
8.14 

3.18 
11.81 
8.66 

-               .37 
+               .05 
+               .43 

For  salaries 

For  other  Durooaes 

Total 

18.45 

ia55 

+                .10 

Per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  devoted  to— 
Sites,  buildings,  etc 

19.2 
63.7 
17.1 

$1.72 
2.70 

17.2 
68.7 
19.1 

$1.70 
2.67 

—  2.0 
0 

+               2 

—  $0.02 

—  .03 

Salaries T : 

Otlier  purposes 

AVeraco  amount  expended  per  month  for  each 
piipil: 
For  salaries  only 

f 

For  all  nnmoses ............................. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  there  was  an  increase  during  the  past  yenr 
of  425,258,  or  3.15  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools.  This  is  an  unusual  rate  of  growth,  the  average  annual 
increase  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1892-93  having  been  only  about 
286,000.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  well-marked  gain  in  school 
attendance  occurred  during  a  period  of  widespread  business  depres- 
sion, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  people  that  they  endeavor  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  irregular  and  uncertain  wages  by  sending  to 
school  not  only  the  younger  children  at  such  times,  but  also  their  older 
children,  thrown  out  of  occupation  as  wage  earners. 
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XV 


Tbe  percentage  of  the  total  i>opiilatiou  enrolled  in  the  'schools  was 
20.53,  as  compared  with  19.67  in  1879-80,  and  20.32  in  1889-90.  That 
is  to  say,  in  every  10,000  persons  there  are  now  86  more  enrolled  in  tbe 
common  schools  than  in  1880. 

Another  noteworthy  gain  was  that  of  2.3  day's  length  of  the  school 
term,  which  is  now  139  days,  or  nearly  10  days  longer  than  in  1880. 
The  average  nnmber  of  days  attended  by  each  pnpil  enrolled,  however, 
was  only  91.6,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  the  schools  were  in 
session. 

There  was  an  increase  of  2,712  in  the  number  of  male  teachers,  and 
2,285  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  percentage  of  male 
teachers  (32.2)  shows  an  increase  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years, 
another  item  to  be  explained  by  the  business  depression,  men  having 
less  reason  to  desert  the  calling  of  teacher  and  venture  in  more  lucra- 
tive employments. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolhouses  was  only  1,103,  while  the 
total  value  of  school  property  gained  over  $26,000,000.  These  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  much  of  the  expenditure  for  schoolhouses 
had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  average  total 
amount  of  schooling  given  to  each  individual  in  the  nation.  I  have 
had  a  comparative  table  made,  showing  this  item  for  each  division  of 
the  country  and  for  the  whole  United  States,  for  the  years  1870  and 
1880,  and  for  each  year  in  the  present  decade. 

The  table  includes  the  items  of  higher  and  special  education  which 
were  omitted  in  my  former  estimate.  For  1891 1  found  the  result  to  be 
4.3  years  for  each  citizen.  But  by  including  these  items  the  average 
is  increased  to  4 J  years. 

Avera^  total  amoumi  of  tchooUng  (including  all  grades,  pHhlio  and  private)  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  population  would  receive  under  the  conditions  actually  existing  at  the 
different  dates  given  below. 

[Amoant  of  schooling  being  expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days.] 


1 

,    1870. 

1 

1880. 
3.50 

1800. 

1801.    . 

1892. 

1803. 
4.48 

1804. 

United  States 

3.32 

4.41 

4.51 

4.63 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4.08 
1.20 
1.00 
4.00 
3.40 

5.77 
2.13 
1.81 
4.75 
4.06 

5.04 
2.68 
2.48 
5.28 
4.44 

6.04  : 

2.72  ! 
2.60  t 
5.37  1 

6.08 
2.68  1 
2.62  ' 
5.14  I 
5.00 
i 

6.00 
2.73 
2.58 
5.30 
4.83 

6.32 

f^th  Atlantic  TM vision , 

2  90 

SoQih  Cenbul  Division 

2  88 

Koith  Central  Division 

5.30 

Western  Division 

4.92 
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*  *  Thfe  folloMflg'table  gives  the  same  item,  omitting  the  private  schools 
aud  all  higher  and  special  education: 

Average  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inhabitant,  oonHdering  only  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


[Expreesed 

in  years 

of  200  days  each.] 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1801. 

1892. 

1893. 

18B4. 

TTnited  States 

2.91 

8.45 

3.85 

3.93 

3.97 

3.99 

4- 13 

North  Atlantic  Division 

4.43 
0.80 
0.78 
3.71 
2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.67 
4.10 
8.67 

4.90 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
3.98 

5.06 
2.46 
2.31 
4.74 
4.10 

6.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.40 

6.10 
2.51 
2.38 
4.84 
4.39 

5  28 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2  70 

Soutli  Cnntral  Division 

2  64 

North  Central  Division 

4  85 

Western  Division 

4..  49 

THE   GROWTH   OF  CITIES. 

The  disproportion  between  the  percentages  of  population  of  tbe 
Korth  and  of  the  South  found  in  cities  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the 
item  of  total  average  school  attendance,  and  hence  calls  our  attention  to 
the  influence  of  cities  on  the  length  of  school  sessions  and  the  location 
of  schools  at  convenient  distances.  In  the  Korth  Central,  and  Korth 
Atlantic  divisions  the  number  of  cities  having  over  8,000  inhabitants 
was,  in  1890,  351,  the  same  being  an  increase  of  118  over  the  number 
in  1880.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  the  number 
of  cities  had  increased  in  the  same  decade  from  42  to  73. 

The  city  brings  together  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  In  the 
city  the  raw  material  brings  the  highest  price,  and  the  manufactured 
product  is  found  at  its  cheapest  price. 

The  city  makes  combinations  j  it  seeks  out  the  producer  and  buys  his 
product,  selling  him  its  equivalent  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world. 
The  city  thus  connects  the  people  of  its  environment  with  the  world. 
The  family  that  produces  for  itself  its  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
is  living  on  a  low  plane  of  civilization.  It  should  produce  some  spe- 
cialty for  the  market  of  the  world,  and  exchange  it  for  a  share  in  all 
the  productions  of  mankind.  Such  process  of  exchange  is  like  a  sac- 
ramental consecration.  Each  person  consumes  or  partakes  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  world  of  universal  human  society;  each,  himself,  contrib- 
utes to  the  supply  of  all  others.  It  is  this  process  of  intercommunication 
of  each  with  all  that  is  the  essence  of  civilization. 

The  family  that  produces  all  that  it  consumes  does  not  enjoy  luxury 
or  culture  as  the  result  of  its  labor.  But  when  it  has  access  to  the 
market  of  the  world  through  the  mediation  of  the  city,  then  it  may 
have  endless  variety  in  what  it  consumes.  By  the  division  of  labor, 
skill  and  productive  power  are  increased,  so  that  the  share  of  each  per- 
son is  multiplied.  Hence,  each  gets  more  than  he  gives  to  the  world 
market.  It  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror  of  grace — ^by  giving  one's  product 
to  the  world,  one  gets  in  return  manifold.  Hence  this  mediation  of 
one's  labor  by  aid  of  the  world  market  may  be  called  a  sacrament. 
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Here  is  seen  the  vast  significance  of  the  school  education  in  enabling 
the  citizen  who  shares  in  the  productions  of  his  fellow-men  to  know  his 
fellows  and  understand  their  views  of  the  world.  It  enables  him  to 
know  their  opinions,  and  to  share  in  their  spiritual  as  well  as  in  their 
material  productions.  It  enables  him  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  national  and  international  public  opinion. 

The  tyx>e  of  modem  cily,  coming  into  existence  since  the  days  of  steam 
and  electricity  have  made  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  x>os8ible,  is 
that  of  a  compact  business  center  and  a  wide  area  of  suburban  resi- 
dence extending  out  from  the  city's  center  to  a  distance  of  5, 15,  or  even 
25  miles.  The  evils  of  city  life  in  the  middle  ages  were  due  to  lack  of 
sewCTage,  lack  of  a  supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  consequent  poisoning 
of  the  air  in  the  dwellings,  which  were  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  city  of  the  future,  and  indeed  the  city  of  the  present,  is  a  vast 
improvement.  The  death  rates  in  London  have  been  reduced  to  an 
average  below  that  of  most  rural  districts. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  all  civilization  to  increase  the  number  and  size  of 
ita  cities.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  invention  of  machinery  and 
the  labor-saving  devices  which  flow  from  new  discoveries  in  science, 
for  the  city  is  the  necessary  resort  of  the  surplus  laborers  no  longer 
needed  on  the  farm.  Kot  so  many  people  are  needed  to  procure  the 
Taw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  more  and  more  people 
are  required  to  turn  these  raw  materials  into  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury;  more  and  more  x>eople  to  work  at  transportation  and  intercom- 
manication,  and  more  persons  in  the  work  of  giving  culture  to  the  rest. 
The  savage  tribe,  unaided  by  machinery,  can  allow  but  one  person  for 
the  production  of  ornament — nearly  all  are  needed  for  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  of  the  plainest  sort.  But  the  partly  civilized  tribe 
can  afford  ten  x>6rsons  for  the  production  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The 
proportion  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
the  time  is  arrived  now  when  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  thousand  are 
n^ed  for  the  production  of  ornament  and  luxury. 

In  transjwrtation  and  intercommunication  by  means  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  postal  systems,  newspax>ers,  books,  libraries,  schools,  and 
churches— the  line  rises  fh)m  mere  transportation  through  intercom- 
inonication  up  to  culture.  In  these  employments  more  and  more  of 
the  population  will  find  occupation. 

Instead  of  ninety-nine  drudges  producing  raw  material  and  one  per- 
son working  to  furnish  and  diffuse  directive  intelligence,  it  will  come 
to  pass  in  the  distant  future  that  one  man  will,  by  the  afd  of  machin- 
al?) Aimish  the  raw  material,  another  man's  labor  will  make  the  use- 
fiil  articles  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  ten  more  will  elaborate 
^cles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  rest,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
conmiimity,  will  take  up  vocations  having  to  do  with  protection  and 
^Iture.  With  the  growth  of  cities,  therefore,  there  is  a  rapid  increase 
of  edacational  facilities. 
ED  94 n 
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In  the  past  twenty  years  the  South  has  increased  54  per  cent  in  pop- 
ulation, but  its  school  attendance  has  increased  130  per  cent — that  is  to 
Bay,  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  i>opu1ation.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  kept  in  school  during  the  year. 
While  in  1874  an  average  of  14  J  out  of  every  hundred  were  enrolled  in 
school,  ten  years  later  (1884)  the  average  had  risen  to  18|  per  hundred, 
and  in  1894,  or  twenty  years  later,  the  number  enrolled  is  22  in  the 
hundred.  Of  all  the  people  of  the  Somth,  white  and  black,  1  in  5 
is  in  attendance  on  school  for  some  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  twenty 
years  from  1874  to  1894  the  value  of  school  property  increased  from 
$10,000,000  to  $51,000,000— an  addition  of  $40,000,000,  or  $2,000,000  a 
year.  It  built  better  school  buildings  and  adopted  modern  improve- 
ments to  such  an  extent  that  while  in  1874  the  average  value  of  a 
schoolhouse  in  the  South  was  only  $373,  in  1894  the  value  had  risen 
to  $643. 

Higher  education  has  also  a  good  record.  It  did  not  have  so  far  to 
climb  as  the  elementary  schools  for  all  classes  of  people.  But  while  in 
1874  the  number  of  college  students  for  the  South  numbered  10,103,  in 
1894  the  number  is  25,304,  or  two  and  one-half  times  as  many. 

Turning  to  the  important  subject  of  race  education,  we  find  that  the 
statistics  are  still  more  to  the  credit  of  Southern  statesmanship. 

In  1876  the  South  had  an  enrollment  in  its  schools  of  571,506  colored 
children,  and  1,827,139  white  children.  More  than  half  a  million  col- 
ored children  were  in  actual  attendance  on  school  for  some  portion  of  the 
year.  But  in  1894,  eighteen  years  later,  the  white  pupils  had  increased 
to  3,835,593,  while  the  colored  pupils  had  increased  to  1,424,995.  The 
increase  of  white  pupils  for  the  eighteen  years  was  109  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  colored  was  150  per  cent.  Twenty-three  out  of  every  100 
white  inhabitants  are  enrolled  in  school,  and  19  out  of  every  100  of  the 
colored  inhabitants. 

But  with  this  fine  showing  as  to  numbers,  it  appears  from  the  statis- 
tics hero  presented  that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  not  yet  up  tx) 
the  average.  The  average  number  of  days  in  which  schools  are  taught 
is,  for  the  whole  nation,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  days,  while  the 
average  number  of  days  for  the  South  Atlantic  Division  of  States  is 
only  one  hundred  and  six,  and  for  the  South  Central  Division  only 
ninety-three  days.  But  the  South  had  in  twenty  years  increased  its 
school  term  twelve  days.  With  the  growth  of  cities  and  large  villages 
here  discussed,  the  length  of  the  annual  school  session  will  increase 
until  it  is  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  city 
schools  keep  their  doors  open  about  two  hundred  days.  In  the  agricul- 
tural districts  there  is  a  winter  session  of  seventy  to  ninety  days,  and 
in  many  cases  a  shorter  summer  session.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
average  school  years  so  short  in  the  South. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  New  England  the  school  term  was  only  seventy- 
five  days,  as  a  usual  thing,  until  the  growth  of  largo  villages  and  cities 
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with  tlieir  tcn-montli  schools  finally  created  a  public  sentiment  which 
now  insists  on  long  terras  for  all  districts. 

The  best  device  yet  discovered  to  help  the  schools  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  is  the  payment  of  cost  of  transportation  by  the  school  com- 
mittee and  the  consolidation  of  districts.  The  children  from  outlying 
districts  arc  brought  to  the  town  center,  where  a  large,  well-graded 
school  is  kept  up  for  two  hundred  days  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  away  is  not  so  great  an 
item  as  the  cost  of  furnishing  teachers  and  school  buildings  for  half  a 
dozen  pupils  each. 

In  the  small  rural  school  no  classification  can  be  attempted,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  pupils  never  get  beyond  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  good  classification  the  city  teacher  can 
teach  from  40  to  60  pupils  well.  In  the  ungraded  school  not  even  IC  to 
30  pupils  can  be  well  taught. 

This  increase  of  graded  schools  explains  how  it  is  that  in  the  South, 
with  a  great  increase  of  exi)enditure8  and  with  a  much  longer  school 
session,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  not  materially  increased.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  $8.40 j  last  year  it  was  only  $8.62.  But  the  pupil 
receives  now  better  accommodations,  better  instruction,  and  a  longer 
school  session  tlian  then,  and  the  newly  established  training  schools 
are  sending  into  the  work  thousands  of  professional,  trained  teachers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effects  of  urban  growth  and  tlie  increase 
of  schools  in  the  South  on  the  wealth  and  productive  power. 

The  wealth  is  estimated  as  follows  by  the  United  States  Census: 

Soath  Atlantic  States : 

1880 $5,132,980,666 

1880 :..     3,759,000,000 

Increaso 1,373,980,666 

Soath  Central  States : 

1890 6,401,281,019 

1880 3,882,000,000 

Increaso 2,519,281,019 

Education  has  produced  a  laboring  class  that  can  use  machinery  to 
assist  the  strength  of  bone  and  muscle.  It  has  made  possible  the 
great  change  of  vocations  from  the  production  of  mere  raw  materials 
to  the  production  of  the  finished  product.  This  is  a  change  going  on 
in  all  civilized  countries.  The  machine  is  coming  in  at  one  end,  and 
the  mere  drudge  is  going  out  at  the  other.  The  uneducated,  unskilled 
man  is  not  needed,  for  his  hands  and  muscles  can  not  compete  with  the 
machine.  He  is  needed,  however,  in  the  work  of  directing  the  machine, 
and  is  therefore  called  nx>on  to  step  up  from  the  occupation  of  the  mere 
drudge  to  the  occupation  of  the  overseer.  The  change  from  hand 
work  to  brain  work  is  a  necessity.  But  this  can  not  go  on  without 
schools  that  fit  the  pupils  out  with  alert  and  versatile  intelligence. 
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Even  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  nuskilled  labor  does  not  bring 
good  wages.  But  the  skilled  laborer  in  the  city,  using  tools  and  direct- 
ing machinery,  earns  and  receives  an  average  of  double  the  wages  tbat 
the  farm  hand  gets. 

Machinery  is  going  out  from  the  city  to  the  farm;  and  the  farm,  too, 
needs  fewer  laborers,  and  can  furnish  more  productions.  The  surplus 
farmers  must  go  into  mechanical  industries,  into  transportation,  and 
commerce.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  are  needed  for  the  production  of 
the  raw  materials  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  all  the  world  over, 
thanks  to  mechanic  inventions,  which  are  pushing  the  mere  illiterate 
drudge  out  of  his  vocation.  He  must  climb  to  the  plain  of  the  skilled 
laborer  or  else  starve  in  his  attempt  to  compete  with  the  machine. 

A  school  system  makes  possible  a  change  of  vocations  aimong  its 
people.  It  puts  alertness  and  versatility  in  place  of  mere  brute  strength 
and  persistency.  More  than  this,  the  school  puts  aspiration  and  ambi- 
tion into  its  pupils.  It  lifts  the  veil  of  distance  in  time  and  place,  and 
shows  them  the  achievements  of  the  race.  ^^  You,  too,  can  achieve  the 
like."  The  school  next  proceeds  to  teach  the  sciences  by  which  the 
wonders  of  the  world  have  been  accomplished;  mathematics,  the  tool 
of  thought,  by  which  matter  is  moved  and  forces  are  tamed  into  the 
service  of  man ;  history,  and  geography,  and  grammar,  and  literature, 
by  which  man  comes  to  know  men,  and  gains  the  ability  to  combine 
with  them  in  civilized  effort. 

The  work  of  education  is  the  direct  work  of  helping  individuals  to 
help  themselves. 

Small  as  is  the  schooling  given  by  the  nation  to  its  people,  some  four 
and  one-half  years  apiece,  it  suffices  to  make  reading  and  writing  uni- 
versal, and  in  addition  to  these  gives  also  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This  fits  the  citizen  to 
become  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  thus  to  bring  him  under 
an  educating  influence  that  will  continue  throughout  his  life.  A  news- 
paper civilization  is  one  that  governs  by  means  of  public  opinion.  The 
newspaper  creates  public  opinion.  No  great  free  nation  is  ]K)ssible 
except  in  a  newspaper  civilization.  By  aid  of  the  printed  page  the 
school-educated  person  makes  present  to  himself  daily  the  events  of 
the  world  and  lives  an  epic  life,  for  the  epic  life  is  the  life  of  nations. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  day  of  each  citizen  is  given  to  contemplating 
world  events,  and  to  discussing  them.  He  sees  the  doings  of  his  State 
and  nation,  and  forms  his  own  opinion.  His  opinion  in  the  aggregate, 
with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  collected  and  offered  to  the  world 
by  the  newspaper.  Our  schools  suffice  to  produce  a  government  by 
public  opinion.  This  is  a  result  of  a  higher  order  than  the  other  good 
results  which  we  have  canvassed  as  among  the  benefits  to  the  South  of 
the  education  which  it  is  giving  to  its  children.  To  give  people  the 
I>ower  to  readjust  their  vocations  and  to  climb  up  to  better-paid  and 
more  useful  industries  out  of  lives  of  drudgery  is  a  great  thing,  a  suffi- 
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rieot  reason  in  itself  for  establishing  a  public-school  system.  Bat  to 
give  the  x>^opl6  the  power  of  participating  in  each  other's  thoughts, 
to  give  each  one  the  iK)wer  to  contribute  his  influence  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  public  opinion,  is  a  far  greater  good,  for  it  looks  forward 
to  the  millennium,  when  no  wars  will  be  needed  for  the  mediation  of 
hostile  ideas. 

SECONDABT   SCHOOLS. 

In  Chapter  3  will  be  found  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  statistics  of 
secondary  education  than  ever  before  attempted  by  this  Bureau.  In 
Part  III  of  this  annual  report  more  than  half  the  space  is  occupied 
with  detailed  tables  relating  to  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 
There  will  be  found  the  names  and  the  usual  statistics  of  5,946  public 
high  schools  rex>orting  to  this  office  in  1894.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,700  over  the  number  reporting  in  1893.  A  special  effort  was  made 
to  secure  returns  from  all  the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  believed  that  only  a  small  per  cent  failed  to  report.  The 
total  number  of  secondary  students  in  these  schools  is  407,919,  an 
increase  of  78,821  over  the  number  reported  in  1893.  In  1894  there 
were  3,964  public  high  schools,  with  289,274  students,  and  1,982  private 
high  schools,  with  118,645  students.  One  must  not  suppose  that  there 
has  been  within  a  year  or  even  two  years  any  such  increase  as  these 
figures  would  indicate,  although  the  growth  of  secondary  schools  within 
five  years  has  been  remarkable.  The  Bureau  has  reached  out  and 
gathered  in  statistics  of  all  public  and  private  high  schools  that  could 
be  persuaded  to  send  reports  to  this  office.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
new  and  many  more  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 

The  tables  m  Chapter  3  are  very  full  and  comprehensive.  The  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  them  will  prove  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  are 
watching  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this  country.  The 
results  of  the  work  of  these  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
indicate  steady  improvement.  For  example,  there  was  relative  increase 
in  the  number  graduating  m  1894  over  1893,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages  of  students  pursuing  the  ten  leading  secondary  studies  shows 
marked  advancement.  The  per  cent  of  students  in  Latin  increased 
from  43.06  to  44.78  in  the  public  high  schools  and  from  39.23  to  40.77 
in  the  private  secondary  schools.  The  per  cent  studying  algebra  in 
the  public  schools  was  52.88  in  1893  and  56.14  in  1894,  while  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  the  increase  was  from  42.75  to  44.37.  There  was  an  almost 
imperceptible  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  students  in  Greek  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  an  insignificant  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  students 
in  German,  but  for  all  the  other  high-school  studies  the  percentages 
are  higher  for  1894  than  for  1893. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  statistics  of  secondary  schools  for  1894  is 
given  in  Table  20.  This  table,  in  connection  with  the  six  full-page  dia- 
grams in  the  same  chapter,  will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  comparative 
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importance  and  present  standing  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools.  Table  25  shows  the  distribution  of  the  480,358  secondary  stu- 
dents reported  to  this  Bureau  in  1894. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges, — The  statistical  summaries  of  universities 
and  colleges  are  given  on  pikges  91-118.  They  show  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions reporting  as  476,  there  being  one  institution  for  every  131,559 
I>ersons.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  10,897,  of  which 
number  13.8  per  cent  were  women.  The  average  number  of  instructors 
per  institution  was  23.  The  students  reported  were  as  follows:  Pre- 
paratory, 45,188  j  collegiate,  60,415 ;  resident  graduates,  3,026;  nonres- 
ident graduates,  993  j  professional,  21,265;  total  in  all  departments, 
143,032.  Of  the  total  number,  24.5  per  cent  were  women  and  4.9  per 
cent  were  colored. 

Tlie  home  residence  of  collegiate  students  in  447  universities  and  col- 
leges has  been  collected  and  tabulated  in"  a  summarized  form.  From 
the  data  thus  obtained  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  several 
States  attending  college  has  been  computed  and  represented  graph- 
ically. 

The  value  of  the  entire  equipment  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is 
given  as  $212,181,552,  of  which  amount  $98,527,052  are  endowment 
funds.  The  total  income  was  $15,365,612,  of  which  amount  38.1  per 
cent  was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  34.3  per  cent  from  productive  funds, 
17  per  cent  from  national.  State,  and  municipal  appropriations,  and  the 
remainder,  or  10.6  per  cent,  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  benefac- 
tions during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,025,240. 

Colleges  for  women. — The  166  colleges  for  women  reporting  to  this 
oflSce,  and  not  included  in  the  list  of  476  above  referred  to,  had,  in 
1893-94,  2,460  instructors  and  23,707  students.  Of  the  15  fellowships 
reported,  Byrn  Mawr  College  holds  11.  The  benefactions  to  colleges 
for  women  amounted  to  $369,183. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. — The  number  of  students 
reported  by  the  63  institutions  endowed  by  the  aets  of  Congress  of  July 
2, 1862,  and  August  30,  1890,  was  17,280,  of  which  number  4,568  were 
in  preparatory  departments,  12,358  in  collegiate  departments,  and  354 
in  graduate  departments.  The  total  income  reported  by  these  institu- 
tions was  $5,991,101.40,  of  which  amount  36.6  per  cent  was  received 
from  the  General  Government,  either  as  income  from  the  funds  realized 
by  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  or  as  appro- 
priated by  the  acts  of  March  2, 1887,  and  August  30, 1890.  The  present 
condition  and  progress  of  these  institutions  during  the  year  under 
review,  as  reported  by  the  several  presidents,  may  be  found  in  the  third 
section  of  Chapter  IV. 

University  extension. — Chapter  VI  of  Part  II  presents  the  work  in 
university  extension  during  the  year  as  reported  to  this  office  by  the 
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varicms  agencies.  Incladed  in  ibis  chapter  are  interesting  accoants 
of  the  work  in  Ohio  by  Prof.  Willis  Bonghtou,  and  in  New  Jersey  by 
Dr.  Austin  Scott,  president  of  Hatgers  College;  also  a  rei>ort  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Ethics. 

Professional  education. — The  number  of  students  in  theological 
schools  was  7,658.  Presbyterians  had  the  largest  number,  1,375;  Cath- 
olics come  second  with  1,250|  followed  in  order  by  the  Baptists,  Luther- 
ans, and  Methodists.  In  comparison  with  the  number  of  members, 
Congregatioualists  come  first. 

There  are  67  law  schools,  with  7,311  students.  The  legal  profession 
of  this  country  wields  an  immense  influence  in  all  matters  that  pertain 
to  State,  national,  and  municipal  politics.  They  constitute  mainly  our 
public  officers — legislative,  judicial,  executive — both  State  and  national. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  that  the  qualifications  for  entering  the 
legal  profession  are  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  for  any  other  profession. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  from  law  schools,  too,  are  less  rigid 
than  from  any  other  class  of  professional  schools.  The  fault  lies  not 
with  the  schools.  They  can  not  demand  high  attainments  when  so 
many  States  practically  require  no  special  attainments  for  legal  prac- 
tice. The  American  Bar  Association  has  in  recent  years  undertaken 
efficient  means  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  important  theme. 

There  are  152  medical  colleges,  with  21,802  students — 17,601  regular, 
1,660  homeopathic,  803  eclectic,  1,732  graduate,  etc.  The  process  of 
raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  still  continues.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  a  few  years  ago  lengthened  the 
course  to  three  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  each.  In  1894  they 
again  raised  the  standard  to  four  years  for  all  students  enteriug  ui)on 
the  study  of  medicine  in  1895  or  subsequently.  Moreover,  nearly  half 
the  States  require  a  State  medical  examination,  while  many  others  have 
strict  regulations. 

There  are  88  schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  each,  with  4,152 
dental  students  and  3,658  students  of  pharmacy. 

The  statistics  of  normal  schools  are  summarized  in  Chapter  IV. 
There  were  80,767  students  in  training  courses  for  teachers  in  five 
classes  of  institutions;  37,899  in  160  public  normal  schools,  27,995  in 
238  private  normal  schools,  5,500  in  pedagogical  courses  in  173  colleges 
and  universities,  5,041  in  teachers'  training  courses  in  153  public  high 
schools,  and  4,332  in  similar  courses  in  137  private  high  schools.  The 
public  and  private  normal  schools  sent  out  8,271  graduates  in  1894. 
There  is  reported  a  very  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the 
amount  of  appropriations  from  States,  counties,  and  cities  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  normal  schools  for  1894.  In  1893  the  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  amounted  to  $1,452,914,  and  in  1894  the  aggregate  was 
$1,996,271.  This  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  reporting.  In  like  manner  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  appropriated  for  building  from  $816,820  in  1893  to  $1,583,399 
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in  1894.  One  of  the  interesting  things  noted  in  the  chapter  on  normal 
schools  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
courses  in  universities  and  colleges.  In  1891  the  number  of  such 
students  was  3,978,  and  in  1894  the  number  reported  was  5,500,  an 
increase  of  more  than  38  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Chapter  V  presents  the  statistics  of  schools  and  colleges  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1893,  so  far  as  these  are  attainable.  The 
absence  of  special  statistics  of  secondary  schools  in  the  kingdom  is 
noticeable.  Until  this  gap  is  filled,  international  comparison  with 
respect  to  the  scholastic  influences  by  which  nations  are  most  deeply 
affected  must  be  exceedingly  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  supply  of  this  data  will  be  one  outcome  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion now  deliberating  over  the  problems  of  secondary  education. 

From  the  comparative  statistics  of  elementary  education  in  England 
presented  in  the  chapter,  it  appears  that  in  the  period  from  1876  to  1893 
the  accommodation  in  elementary  day  schools  increased  70  x>er  cent,  the 
enrollment  74  per  cent,  and  the  average  attendance  106  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  population  during  the  same  time  was  22.6.  For  the 
somewhat  shorter  period,  1880  to  1893,  Scotland  shows  an  increase  of 
22.5  per  cent  in  school  accommodation,  of  24.4  per  cent  in  enrollment, 
and  34  per  cent  in  average  attendance.  The  population  in  the  same  time 
increased  by  10.4  per  cent.  The  high  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  in 
England  calls  to  mind  the  dearth  of  school  provision  and  the  alarming 
degree  of  illiteracy  which  gave  rise  to  the  agitation  resulting  in  the 
school  law  of  1870.  The  first  purpose  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  the  bringing  of 
school  privileges  within  the  reach  of  all  children,  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  the  matter  of  school  enrollment,  England  now  occupies  a 
leading  position,  17^  of  the  population  being  included  in  the  school 
registers.  Scotland  had  no  such  deficiencies-  to  overcome.  Here  the 
passage  of  the  school  law  (1872)  was  simply  a  measure  for  adjusting  the 
school  system  to  modern  conditions;  even  here,  however,  the  increase 
in  school  attendance  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  The 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  enrolled  in  Scotland  than 
in  England  (16^  as  against  17^  per  cent)  is  due  to  the  smaller  attend- 
ance of  the  infants  (i.  e.,  children  under  7  years  of  age)  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  Kingdom. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  brought  to  view  by  the  comparative 
table  is  the  increase  in  the  adult  teaching  force,  with  the  accompanying 
decline  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  ideal 
of  elementary  instruction  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  steady 
efibrt  to  make  adequate  school  provision.  This  developing  ideal  appears 
from  the  survey  of  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  schools  may 
share  in  the  Government  grant. 

The  latest  regulations  (i.e.,  for  1895^)  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  "payment  upon  results.''    Similar  changes  have  taken  place 
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also  with  respect  to  evening  schools,  which  in  the  great  cities  are  rap- 
idly assuming  the  character  of  evening  high  schools. 

In  an  article  on  "Industrial  schools  versus  juvenile  crime,"  cited  in 
the  chapter,  Mr.  A.  A.  W.  Drew,  an  official  of  long  experience  in  the 
work,  makes  many  pertinent  suggestions  on  the  relation  of  truancy  to 
juvenile  criminality  and  the  nature  of  corrective  agencies. 

The  chapter  closes  with  a  tabular  summary  relating  to  state-aided 
colleges,  which  are  the  latest  outcome  of  the  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bOity  with  respect  to  popular  education. 

Chapter  YI  deals  with  education  in  France.  As  regards  the  system 
in  general,  no  official  information  has  been  published  since  the  issue  of 
my  last  annual  report.  The  detailed  view  of  primary  instruction  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  YI  is  condensed  from  the  latest  report  of  the 
government  statistical  commission.'  The  report  covers  the  periods 
1887  to  1892,  maintaining  at  every  point  comparison  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  half  decade. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  appears  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  school  provision  of  the  country  for  children 
of  the  obligatory  school  age — 6  to  13  years — is  nearly  complete,  and  is 
supplemented  by  infant  schools  and  adult  schools,  which  are  liberally 
supported.  The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  (5,471,402)  is  a  little 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  population,  a  ratio  relatively  about  the 
same  as  in  neighboring  countries,  although  absolutely  lesM.  The 
inequality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  school  population  to  total 
population  in  France  (12  per  cent)  is  below  the  normal.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  preparation,  both  professional  and 
scholastic,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  primary  teaching  force. 

Of  the  men  teachers  less  than  IJ  per  cent  were  without  a  teacher's 
diploma  or  a  university  degree  in  1891-92,  and  of  the  women  only  12J 
per  cent  without  diploma.  The  public  schools  surpass  the  pri  vate  in  the 
proportion  of  teachers  having  diplomas,  the  ratios  being  respectively  98 
and  82  -per  cent.  With  regard  to  certain  other  particulars  the  showing 
is  less  favorable.  As  compared  with  188G-87  there  has  been  a  slight 
decline  in  school  enrollment,  in  round  numbers  55,000,  or  a  little  less 
than  1  per  cent.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the 
school  i>opulation  ( three- tenths  per  cent)  during  the  same  time. 
Increased  attendance  upon  the  primary  classes  of  secondary  schools 
and  temporary  causes  would  account  also  for  a  part  of  the  loss  in  the 
primary  schools.  Still,  with  all  the  conditions  in  view,  the  commission 
express  the  opinion  that  the  compulsory  law  (1882)  is  not  so  strictly 
enforced  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  reviewed.  The  schools  that 
have  suffered  loss  are  either  private  secular  or  public  clerical  schools, 
chiefly  the  latter. 

^For  advanced  slieets  of  this  report  the  office  is  indebted  to  M.  £.  Levassenr, 
president  of  the  commission. 
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Naturally,  all  the  data  bearing  upon  the  relative  strength  of  public 
and  private,  or,  more  particularly,  of  secular  and  church  schools,  are 
carefully  analyzed  by  the  commission.  The  public  schools  derive  their 
support  from  the  Government,  and  are  intended  to  be  nurseries  of 
patriotism;  i)rivate  schools,  although  subject  to  Government  inspec- 
tion, are  free  from  Government  control;  they  may  even  foster  social 
and  political  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  Government. 

Whatever  be  the  general  course  of  the  private  schools  in  these 
respects,  the  church  schools  are  naturally  opposed  to  the  Gov^nment 
I)olicy  of  secular  education,  hence  they  a^ord  a  means  of  measuring 
the  strength  of  that  policy.  In  1892,  private  schools  of  all  classes 
enrolled  23  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  as  against  20 
per  cent  in  1887.  The  gain  has  been  wholly  in  the  church  schools, 
which  enrolled  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  the  later  date  as  against  17 
per  cent  at  the  earlier.  The  change  is  due  chiefly  to  the  transfer  of 
boys  from  public  schools  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  further  employment  of  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders. 
The  time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  law  in  schools  for  boys  expired 
in  1891.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  decide  what  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
law  may  be;  meanwhile  the  immediate  effects  are  watched  with  deep 
interest. 

Average  attendance,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  item  that  does  not  appear  in  French  reports.  Instead  of  this  the 
attendance  on  two  days,  one  at  the  season  of  highest  average  and  the 
other  at  the  season  of  lowest,  is  reported.  Comparison  in  this  respect 
between  1887  and  1892  shows  a  slight  decline  at  the  later  date.  The 
increased  attendance  upon  superior  primary  or  high  schools,  about  26 
per  cent  in  five  years,  and  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  securing  the 
certificate  of  primary  studies  and  the  high-school  diploma  (an  increase 
of  30,000  in  the  former  case  and  600  in  the  latter)  are  adduced  among 
the  excellent  results  of  the  spread  of  popular  instruction.  In  this  con- 
nection, also,  is  noted  the  decreasing  ratio  of  illiterate  conscripts,  there 
having  been  89.7  per  cent  able  to  read  and  write  in  188G  as  against  92.G 
in  1891. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  have  been  carefully  analyzed 
by  the  commission  with  a  view  to  showing  what  they  disclose,  if  any- 
thing, as  to  the  relations  of  crime  and  education.  •  With  the  spread  of 
public  instruction,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals  necessarily 
declines;  the  statistics  indicate,  however,  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  criminals  is  very  low.  It  appears  also  from  the 
results  of  the  prison  schools  that  a  certain  proportion  of  criminals, 
about  15  per  cent,  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  instruction.  The  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  primary  education  increased  about  7  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  half  decade,  reaching,  in  round  numbers,  $37,200,000.  The 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  borne  by  the  State,  i.  e., 
from  49  per  cent  to  OS  per  cent,  was  caused  by  the  State  assuming  the 
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payment  of  teacher^'  salaries.  This  has  been  done  witli  a  view  to 
securing  a  fair  minimum  salary  to  all  teachers  and  perfectiug  the 
organization  of  the  service. 

The  fact,  however,  that  school  attendance  decreases  while  the  central 
Government  increases  its  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools, 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  centralizing  i>olicy.  Possibly 
a  larger  measure  of  local  responsibility  would  increase  local  enthusiasm 
for  the  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  from  conditions 
totally  unlike  those  that  prevail  in  our  own  country.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  while  a  centralized  authority  is  more  favorable  for  the  incep- 
tion of  reforms  in  a  system  of  education,  it  does  not  insure  greater 
stability  or  efficiency  than  is  attainable  through  local  influences. 

Chapter  VII,  on  "Education  in  Central  Europe,"  begins  with  a  brief 
mention  of  the  previous  publications  of  the  Bureau  on  the  subject  of 
public  education  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

Then  follows  an  article  on  "Results  of  Prussian  common-school  sta- 
tistics," which  is  prepared  from  Professor  Tews's  elaborate  expose  of 
that  subject.  The  school  authorities  of  most  German  States  publish 
summaries  of  school  statistics  only  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  years; 
the  last  one  of  Prussia  received  was  published  in  the  year  1891.  The 
official  statements  were  used  in  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  without  com- 
ment. But  since  then  a  number  of  weighty  criticisms  have  appeared 
which  place  the  statistical  facts  offered  in  the  proper  focus  and  analyze 
them  from  the  standiioint  of  present  necessities.  No  hostile  motives 
prompted  these  efforts,  for  the  minister  of  public  education  himself 
frankly  admitted  in  the  House  of  Deputies  that  "he  was  still  strug- 
gling to  obtain  the  daily  bread  with  which  to  maintain  the  schools." 

The  author.  Prof.  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin,  discusses  the  statistics  of 
elementary  schools  and  teachers  of  Prussia.  He  shows  ability  in 
grouping,  analyzing,  and  presenting  statistical  data,  and  hence  his 
statements  are  readily  accepted  by  the  press  of  Germany  and  other 
countries.  In  his  statements  concerning  the  school  population  and 
overcrowding  of  class  rooms  he  goes  into  statistical  details,  and  his 
comparisons  reveal  new  and  interesting  data.  For  instance,  it  appears 
that  in  188G  Prussia  had  still  17,744  ungraded  rural  schools,  with 
1,146,701  children;  while  in  1891  the  number  of  such  schools  had 
decreased  to  16,600,  with  only  969,598  children.  There  is  a  general 
increase  in  the  grading  of  schools  going  on  in  Prussia. 

The  comparisons  between  the  east  and  west  sections  of  the  Kingdom 
are  very  noteworthy  and  instructive.  In  city  schools  the  average  num- 
ber of  class  rooms  to  the  school  varies  between  6  and  25.  The  most 
surprising  fact  brought  out  is  that  within  nine  years  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  and  not  supplied  has  increased  from  6,000  to  12,000, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  the  number  of  classes  has 
decreased  from  91  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  The  showing  in  regard  to 
the  member  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  appears  better,  because  while  in 
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1882  tlie  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  72.4,  in  the  year  1890 
it  was  exactly  70. 

School  attendance  in  Prussia  is  another  prominent  subject  of  which 
hitherto  very  little  has  been  accurately  known.  The  author  notes  a 
marked  improvement.  He  also  shows  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
have  greatly  increased,  although  he  is  unable  to  prove  them  adequate 
as  yet.  The  comparison  made  by  the  author  reveals  that  the  Protestant 
schools  have  made  more  rapid  progress  than  the  Catholic  schools. 
Over  these  conditions  the  State  has  no  control,  since  elementary  edu- 
cation is,  and  has  ever  been,  so  far  as  organization  is  concerned,  a  mat- 
ter belonging  strictly  to  local  communities.  It  is  only  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  instruction  and  the  distribution  of  State  funds  that  the 
State  takes  a  hand  in  the  management.  The  upper  grades  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  so-called  intermediate  or  middle  schools  of  Prussia, 
are  then  compared,  and  the  comparison  proves  fruitful.  This  class  of 
schools  is  very  dear  to  the  average  citizen,  representing  as  it  does  the 
most  advanced  state  of  elementary  education. 

A  very  curious  and,  indeed  for  our  conditions  here  in  America,  inter- 
esting fact  is  revealed  in  the  comparison  of  nationalities  as  represented 
by  the  language  spoken  in  the  families  of  the  school  population  of 
Prussia.  It  shows  that  there  is  still  a  large  percentage  of  the  i>opula- 
tion  of  the  State  who  speak  Polish  only,  or  Danish  only,  amounting  to 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Like  the  foregoing  facts,  the  statement  concerning  the  proportions  in 
which  State  and  community  meet  the  expenditures  attract  our  atten- 
tion. The  statistician,  Mr.  Mulhall,  recently  published  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  paid  about  $2.50  per  capita  of  population  for  its 
schools,  while  Germany  i)aid  only  50  cents.  The  official  statistics  of 
Prussia  show  that  this  is  erroneous,  because  the  50  cents  per  capita 
represent  only  the  contribution  of  the  State  as  such,  communities  and 
other  agencies  paying  42  per  cent  of  the  expenses.  This  would  raise 
the  amount  to  nearly  $1.  Tuition  fees,  receipts  from  school  funds  and 
endowments  and  from  church  exchequers  amount  to  a  great  deal  more, 
so  that  the  per  capita  in  Prussia,  which  is  by  no  means  the  largest  per 
capita  in  Germany,  amounts  to  nearly  $1.50. 

Accepting  Mr.  MullhalPs  consideration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  Germany  as  compared  with  that  of  America,  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  $1.50  paid  m  Prussia 
and  the  $2.50  quoted  for  America.  Mr.  Tews  concludes  his  article  with 
the  statement  fully  upheld  by  the  facts  preceding  it,  that  an  improve- 
ment of  common  schools  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  question  of  finance. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  scrutiny  of  Prussian  school  statistics,  the 
conditions  of  the  teachers  are  spoken  of.  The  author  has  much  to  say 
on  the  question  of  parentage  of  teachers  in  Prussia.  Is  it  true,  that 
these  are  chiefly  from  the  lower  strata  of  society!  The  official  statistics 
make  an  attempt  at  social  definitions  which  seem  reasonable.    The 
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follo\nng  statement  is  the  general  result:  The  62,273  men  and  8,439 
women  teachers  come^  in  22,701  cases,  fi*om  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion; in  20,409  cases  from  the  industrial  population;  in  7,190  cases  from 
the  commercial  population ;  and  in  18,740  cases  from  the  professional 
population. 

Also  with  reference  to  creeds,  the  statistics  of  teachers  are  reviewed. 
Then  follows  an  attempt  at  grouping  the  teachers  according  to  their 
age.  Tables  are  given  which  may  be  used  in  this  country  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  in  future  computations. 

The  question  of  sex  in  teaching  is  less  ably  treated  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  fact  only  lately  begins  to  impress  itself  upon  the  Ger- 
man educational  authorities  that  women  are  particularly  well  fitted  for 
the  teaching  of  primary  grades.  Various  other  points  of  interest  may 
be  left  unnoticed  m  this  introduction. 

The  author  mentions,  however,  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  exi)endi- 
ture  for  elementary  schools,  as  compared  with  those  for  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  His  calculation  shows  that  every  ele- 
mentary school  child  costs  the  State  $7.08  a  year.  Every  student  in 
the  intermediate  schools  costs  $21.66.  A  student  in  a  secondary  school 
costs  $26.89,  and  one  in  the  universities  $148.75. 

After  this  statistical  expose  a  brief  article  on  the  attendance  in  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Germany  is  offered  which  is  based  on  the  publications 
and  statistical  survey  made  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  This  has 
a  particular  interest  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  this  country, 
since  it  reveals  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  is  about  5  x>er  cent  of  the  entire  school  population. 

A  survey  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  history  in  secondary 
schools  found  in  vogue  in  Germany  is  opportune  because  the  courses  of 
study  in  secondary  schools  are  made  the  subject  of  more  thorough  study 
in  this  country.  The  facts  offered  are  given  by  Professor  Baar,  of 
Malmedy,  Bhenish  Prussia. 

For  the  history  of  education  a  bibliography  of  German  books  is 
added.  This  is  a  continuation  of  similar  work  begun  in  previous  reports. 
This  bibliography  contains  only  books  of  recognized  literary  value. 
Mere  magazine  articles  are  omitted. 

An  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  the  university  libraries  in  the  several 
countries  of  Europe  shows  nearly  six  million  volumes  in  Germany,  two 
and  one-half  millions  in  Italy,  and  a  less  number  in  each  of  the  other 
countries.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  the  public  libraries  (British  Museum,  Liverpool  Public  Library, 
for  example)  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  universities,  if  indeed 
the  figures  are  correct  for  those  countries. 

Among  the  appliances  for  teaching  which  every  university  offers  its 
teachers  and  students  the  library  takes  the  front  rank.  A  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  their  actual 
expenditures,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  books  used  in  a 
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given  year,  throws  ligbt  upon  the  degree  of  scientific  equipment  of  the 
institutions  and  offers  a  useful  ratio  of  comparison. 

The  chapter  contains  also  a  survey  of  the  common  schools  of  Berlin 
which  exhibits  in  characteristic  features  the  growth  and  improvements 
of  that  city  school  system.  It  is  a  memorial  -prepared  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  two  hundredth-  city  common-school  building  by  one  of  the 
assistant  school  superintendents,  Dr.  Zwick.  This  memorial  contains 
a  great  amount  of  local  history,  and  the  part  which  shows  how  the 
common  school  has  gradually  arisen  from  the  so-called  city  pauper 
school  proves  that  the  German  common  school  is  not  older  than  the 
American  common  school;  that,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  school  common 
to  all  classes  of  society  is  not  a  German  creation  at  all. 

Professor  Mischler,  of  Strasburg,  the  statistician,  has  collected  a 
number  of  summaries  of  public  education  from  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  placed  them  in  juxtaposition  and  compared  them 
with  reference  to  a  few  leading  items,  namely,  attendance,  expenditure, 
illiteracy,  etc.  He  has  done  this  for  periods  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years,  as  far  as  obtainable,  and  endeavored  to  show  the  ratio  of  prog- 
ress in  various  countries.  Naturally,  he  has  been  limited  to  very  few 
items,  because  the  science  of  statistics  itself  scarc^ely  dates  back  far- 
ther than  the  beginning  of  school  registers  in  the  present  generation. 
The  final  results  and  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  hopeful  and 
encouraging. 

The  growth  of  the  Italian  people,  from  the  time  when  Italy  was  the 
field  of  contest  for  other  nations  to  the  date  of  a  united  Italy,  is  shown 
in  Chapter  VIII,  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Michigan 
University.  In  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1890-91  an  excel- 
lent exhibit  of  education  in  Italy  was  prepared  by  Professor  Oldrini, 
and  additional  matter  of  great  value  was  furnished  by  the  director  of 
the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Italy,  Signer  Luigi  Bodio,  who  courte- 
ously proffered  his  aid  on  his  visit  to  this  country  to  attend  the  session 
of  the  International  Statistical  Association  held  in  Chicago  (1894). 
Famed  as  Italy  was  for  centuries  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  its 
people's  schools  were  neither  numerous  nor  well  attended  until  com- 
X>nratively  recent  times.  From  northern  Italy,  where  the  most  progres- 
sive movements  originated,  popular  education  has  gradually  advanced 
southward.  The  Casati  law,  enacted  by  the  Sardinian  Parliament  in 
1859,  furnished  the  first  basis  of  educational  progress,  and,  with  mod- 
ifications, it  has  been  adopted  in  each  province  as  it  became  a  part  of 
the  political  unity.  The  unification  of  Italy  with  its  provinces,  one  by 
one  wrested  from  foreign  invaders,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  present 
conditions,  where,  in  a  country  burdened  with  debt  and  supporting 
an  enormous  army  and  navy,  over  $23,000,000  annually  is  spent  for 
education. 

The  centralization  of  the  administration  and  educational  forces  in 
Rome,  with  the  King  as  the  executive,  gave  an  impetus  to  educational 
eftbrt.    Through  the  department  of  public  instruction,  with  its  ramifl- 
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cations  into  the  varions  provinces,  Lis  majesty  is  cognizant  of  and  takes 
interest  in  all  progressive  measnres  throughout  Italy,  and  this  very 
centralization  of  authority  has  aided  iu  securing  popular  education 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

In  1861,  omitting  Venetia  and  Borne  (the  former  subject  to  Austria, 
the  latter  to  the  Pope),  the  illiteracy  of  the  inhabitants  above  20  years 
of  age  was  73.50  i)er  cent;  twenty  years  later  (1881)  this  had  decreased 
to  63.45  per  cent.  In  1891  the  i)ercentage  of  illiterates  of  all  ages  was 
55;  from  12  to  20  years,  42;  and  the  marriage  registers  show  only  28.39 
per  cent  for  men  and  women  in  northern  Italy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  has  doubled  since 
1802.  In  that  year  1,008,674  pupils  were  reported  in  21,353  schools; 
in  1802,  2,266,593  pupils  in  49,217  schools.  In  the  last  five  years 
(1887-1892)  training  schools  for  teachers  have  increased  from  135  to 
149;  pupils  from  11,060  to  18,020. 

Education  is  not  compulsory  above  the  elementary  grades,  yet  the 
classical  schools  (ginnaso  and  licei,  corresponding  to  our  high  schools 
and  academies  and  including  our  first  two  years  of  college)  had  71,751 
students  in  1891-92,  and  the  technical  schools  and  institutes  40,928  stu- 
dents in  1890-91.  Seeking  classical  training  in  1881,  students,  63,860; 
seeking  technical  training  for  practical  life  in  1880,  students,  28,069. 

The  21  universities  show  an  accelerated  increase  in  number  of  pupils; 
in  1856  a  student  population  of  9,449,  iu  1882  of  12,919,  in  1891-92 
increase  to  17,792.  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  had  and  have 
the  largest  number  of  students — 5,330  in  law  in  1888,  in  medicine  8,018; 
in  1892  there  were  5,442  law  students,  7,326  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  1,452  in  pharmacy. 

Special  attention  is  called  in  this  article  to  the  growth  of  the  public 
schools  in  Rome  during  a  twenty-years'  period.  The  development  is 
noticeable  in  i)oint  of  numbers,  in  the  variety  of  schools,  and  range  of 
instruction.  In  1870  there  were  41  schools  and  6,291  pupils;  in  1890, 
142  schools  and  26,149  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  schools  of  Eome  in 
1871  was  579,375  lire  ($111,819) ;  in  1889  it  was  2,760,816  lire  ($522,837). 

Developing  with  "the  new  political  Italy"  there  has  been  "a  new 
educational  Italy;''  there  is  now  *^a  national  system  of  education," 
"born  of  national  spirit,"  "coextensive  with  the  national  territory." 
Practical  training  and  scientific  instruction  now  interest  the  people  "in 
the  land  of  the  Eenaissance,"  where  also  "the  classical  tradition  was 
always  strong," 

The  subject  of  education  in  Russia  was  presented  at  some  length 
in  my  report  for  1890-91  (pp.  194-262).  Attention  was  called  to  the 
complex  conditions  with  which  the  authorities  have  to  deal  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  a  people  of  which  only  79.89  per  cent  are  Russians; 
8.11  i)er  cent  belong  to  the  Aryan  races  from  the  East;  2.67  per  cent 
to  the  Semitic  races;  9.17  per  cent  to  the  Finnish  and  Tartar  groups; 
0.17  per  cent  to  other  races.    Special  attention  was  directecl  to  the 
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form  of  government — the  mir,  or  village  community  (of  which  there 
were  107,493  in  European  Eussia),  whose  affairs  are  regulated  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  all  the  heads  of  families  of  the  mir  or  village;  to  the 
Bussian  system  of  village  industries  suited  to  the  locality,  and  to  the 
reform  movements  in  Eussian  universities  which  tend  to  more  thor- 
oughly nationalize  these  institutions. 

The  following  brief  st>atement  epitomizes  the  above  facts;  it  presents 
a  total  of  6.9  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  in  school  in  1875  and 
of  11  per  cent  in  1888,  an  increase  in  13  years  of  4  per  cent.  Thus  it 
appears  that  there  were  93.1  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  who 
were  not  in  school  in  the  former  year  and  89  per  cent  in  the  latter  year. 
According  to  reports,  only  2  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  i)opulation  are 
at  school,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  recruits  can  read  and  write. 
School  officials — curators,  directors,  etc. — have  been  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  discuss  the  subject,  and,  as  a  result,  compulsory  attendance 
is  to  be  enforced  from  the  beginning  of  1895  in  the  "  governments  "  of 
Gharkov,  Poltava,  Kursk,  and  Woronetz. 

It  is  stated  that  "  a  rural  school-teacher  averages  about  $8.82  salary 
for  a  winter's  teaching."    The  teacher  has  lodging  and  board,  however. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  nationalize  (or  ^^Bussianize")  all 
schools.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Dorpat  district,  where 
the  German  element  predominates;  a  Eussian  inspector  has  now  taken 
the  {dace  of  the  rector  of  the  university,  student  societies  have  been 
pndiibited,  and  the  Eussian  language  is  to  be  used  in  giving  instruc- 


A  commission,  or  number  of  committees,  is  engaged  in  devising  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  in  founding  a  system  of  education  for  the 
whole  Empire.  One  committee  has  acted  as  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  needed  school  books.  In  1894  the  number  distributed  was  51,500, 
of  which  86  per  cent  went  to  the  '< governments"  of  Central  Bussia, 
where  the  Zemstvos,  or  provincial  assemblies,  were  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  schools.  Another  committee  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries;  another  is  engaged  in  collecting  statistical  informa- 
tion so  as  to  more  thoroughly  present  the  educational  needs  of  different 
subdivisions  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  remotest  period  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  tlie 
social  organization  of  Eussia  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  idea — women 
being  excluded  from  school  privileges.  Catherine  the  Second  was  the 
first  sovereign  to  display  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  women  of 
Eussia.  She  established,  in  1764,  an  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of 
Noble  Birth.  From  that  beginning  there  was  developed  an  educational 
work  which  is  presented  in  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Marie  (so  called 
from  the  Empress  Marie  Fedorovna,  1796-1828)  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions.  Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  majesties, 
the  Czar  and  Czarina,  these  include  hospitals  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  public  schools  and  insti- 
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tntes  for  girls.  In  twelve  years  the  Eussiau  people  have  contributed 
10,000,000  rubles  toward  the  support  of  the  472  institutions.  In  1891 
there  were  24,417  i)ersons  in  the  educational  establishments  and  498,108 
were  aided  by  the  Marie  institutions  which  receive  support  from  the 
laiperial  family,  from  endowments  previously  founded,  from  a  subsidy 
composed  of  500,000  rubles  accorded  by  the  State  treasur}^,  from  pay- 
ment:»  of  pupils,  and  from  public  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  Eussian  village  industries, 
manual  training  is  now  taught  in  19  teachers'  seminaries,  in  6  gymnasia, 
in  18  military  colleges,  in  150  town  and  village  schools,  and  there  are 
eleven  temporary  manual-training  courses  for  teachers. 

In  Finland,  a  grand  duchy  of  Eussia,  one  still  finds  much  of  the 
sturdy  independence  of  the  Swedes,  to  which  nation  it  belonged  until 
1800. 

The  Swedes  and  Finns  formed  a  single  nation  for  seven  hundred 
years,  and  for  a  long  period  Swedish  ideas  predominated.  About  85 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  Finns  and  14  i)er  cent  are 
Swedes,  but  the  Swedes  have  been  the  dominating,  cultured  element 
for  years;  now  there  is  greater  equalization.  In  religious  persuasion 
98.05  per  cent  are  Protestants. 

Each  nationality  has  its  own  schools  where  the  instruction  is  given 
in  either  the  Swedish  or  Finnish  language,  and  there  are  also  Swedish- 
Finnish  schools  in  sections  where  the  population  is  of  too  mixed  a 
character  to  make  it  advisable  to  support  separate  schools. 

The  ambulatory  school,  as  in  Sweden,  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  The 
teacher  holds  a  school  for  a  short  period  in  one  place  and  then  moves 
on  to  another,  much  in  the  way  that  the  circuit  courts  move  about  in 
the  United  States.  In  Finland  in  1891  the  ratio  to  the  hundred  of  pop- 
ulation was  7.47  in  ambulatory  schools  and  2.41  in  stationary  schools  of 
an  elementary  grade.  Of  the  school  population  of  470,383  (7  to  16 
years),  only  21,523  children  were  not  receiving  any  instruction  at  all. 

Coeducation  has  been  attempted  in  some  schools  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades,  and  it  is  stated  that,  since  1883,  five  private 
coeducational  institutions  (four  for  the  Swedes,  one  for  the  Finns)  have 
been  created,  but  the  authorities  do  not  as  yet  favor  the  giving  of  sub- 
sidies to  coeducational  institutions. 

The  benefits  of  education  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  x>easant  in  Finland,  and  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple is  due  in  part  to  this.  Impetus  has  been  given  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  to  dairy  farming,  and  prizes  are  offered  to  encourage 
the  peasant  class  to  develop  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Skilled  persons  go  from  place  to  place  and  instruct  in 
carpentering,  smithcraft,  fish  curing,  etc.  Temx)erance  associations 
have  been  organized,  and  many  pamphlets  distributed  which  point  out 
the  dangers  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
BD  94 in 
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Competition  iu  athletic  sports  is  another  feature  authorized  by  t 
authoritiea;  gymnastics  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes  in  institutions 
all  grades,  and  school  children  are  taught  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  vi 
bicycles,  etc. 

In  my  report  for  1892-93  I  included  a  chai)ter  on  child  study  ( Vo| 
pp.  357-391).  The  subject  is  continued  in  the  present  report,  in  o^ 
nection  with  a  survey  of  recent  movements  pertaining  to  psycUolog]^ 
general  (Chap.  X). 

Attention  is  called  to  new  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject  aj 
whole  or  to  some  particular  x^hase — i.  e..  The  Psychological  Review,  % 
Child  Study  Monthly,  etc. — and  to  the  societies  formed  for  promoti 
research  in  this  province.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  movemej 
for  correlating  the  results  of  different  classes  of  investigation;  t 
equipment  of  the  leading  universities  for  research  in  psycho-pliysics 
given  somewhat  in  detail  with  notices  of  the  courses  in  child  stui 
maintained  side  by  side  with  laboratory  work.  The  principal  result^ 
the  new  psychology  bearing  directly  upon  school  work  are  cited,  aj 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  agreement  with  the  conclusions  reachi 
by  physiological  investigations. 

To  the  general  survey  of  the  movement  several  pax)er8  are  appeudd 
comprising  discussions  of  the  relations  between  the  old  and  the  ni 
psychology,  by  Dr.  MUnsterberg,  the  bearing  of  the  new  psycholoj 
upon  education  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  other  papers,  dlscussii 
certain  aspects  of  child  study,  the  scope  of  psycho  physiology,  and  tl 
grounds  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  The  chapter  couclnd 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  general  subject  covering  the  current  yea 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  of  late  years  undertake 
several  problems  of  great  importance.  A  committee  appointed  at  tl 
Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  exifi 
ing  courses  of  study  and  conditions  of  the  secondary  schools — that 
to  say,  all  institutions  above  the  elementary  schools  which  uudertal 
to  prepare  students  for  college.  This  ** committee  of  ten,"  an  it 
commonly  called,  reported  extensively  on  its  work,  and  its  report  wi 
completed  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National  Edua 
tional  Association,  another  committee  was  appointed  to  investigat 
in  a  like  manner  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  This  committc 
consisted  of  fifteen  members.  Three  questions  were  submitted  to  it 
(a)  The  organization  of  city  school  systems;  (b)  the  correlation  < 
studies  in  elementary  education,  and  (c)  the  training  of  teachers.  I 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  the  committee  was  divided  into  three  se( 
tions,  each  consisting  of  five  members,  and  each  of  these  sections  wa 
intrusted  with  reporting  on  one  of  the  three  questions  mentioned 
Their  reports  were  laid  before  the  National  Educational  Association  ii 
February,  1895,  and  were  vigorously  discussed  in  the  educational  au( 
other  journals  of  this  country.  In  order  to  preserve  these  documeuti 
I  have  caused  them  to  be  reprinted  in  this  annual  report. 
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j  One  of  tho  members  of  the  committee,  Saperintendent  James  M. 
Green >Yood,  of  E^nsas  Oity,  Mo.,  dissents  from  the  majority  report  in 
the  opinion  expressed  regarding  arithmetic.  He  has  kindly  furnished 
me  a  number  of  shorthand  reports  of  arithmetic  lessons  taken  in  the 
schools  nnder  his  charge.  They  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  teachers  to 
give  them  a  place  in  this  volume  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  tho 
committee  report.  I  add  also  a  reprint  of  an  article  from  the  report  of 
the  St.  Louis  schools  for  the  year  1872-73,  entitled  ^<  Educational 
valaes.'^  It  contains  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  points 
relative  to  the  educative  value  of  the  several  studies  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  this  way  may  be  useful  in  explaining  points 
that  would  seem  to  be  obscure  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
correlation  of  studies. 

Ill  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  correlation  of 
stndies  it  was  partly  assumed  that  the  studies  of  tho  school  fall  natu- 
rally into  five  coordinate  groups,  thus  permitting  a  choice  within  each 
groap  as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  several  topics,  some  finding  a  place 
early  in  the  curriculum  and  others  later.  These  five  coordinate  groups 
were,  first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  including  chiefly 
the  plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the 
study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical 
and  scientific  study  of  language,  leading  to  such  branches  as  logic  and 
psychology;  fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and 
social  institutions.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  it  was  assumed,  should 
be  represented  in  the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  topic  suited  to 
the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupil.  This  would  be  demanded 
by  the  two  kinds  of  correlation  defined  in  that  report  as  (1)  ^<  symmet- 
rical whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human  learning,"  and  (2)  "the 
psychological  symmetry,  or  the  whole  mind." 

The  first  period  of  school  education  is  education  for  culture  and  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  gaining  command  of  tho  conventionalities  of 
intelligence.  These  conventionalities  are  such  arts  as  reading  and 
writing  and  the  use  of  figures,  technicalities  of  maps,  dictionaries,  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  aU  of  those  semimechanical  facilities  which  enable 
the  child  to  get  access  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  the  race.  Later 
on  in  the  school  course,  when  t^e  pupil  passes  out  of  his  elementary 
studies,  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  practice  than  of  theory, 
he  comes  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  to  the  study  of  sci- 
ence and  the  technic  necessary  for  its  preservation  and  communication. 
All  t^ese  things  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  school  instruction,  the  aim 
of  which  is  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  post-graduate  work  and  the 
work  of  professional  schools  have  not  the  aim  of  culture  so  much  as  the 
aim  of  fitting  the  person  for  a  special  vocation.  In  the  x>ost-graduate 
work  of  universities  the  demand  is  for  original  investigation  in  special 
fields.  In  tho  professional  school  the  student  masters  the  elements  of 
a  particHlar  practice,  learning  its  theory  and  its  art. 
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It  is  in  tho  first  part  of  education — the  schools  for  culture — that  the 
five  coordinate  branches  should  be  represented  in  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner. It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  course  of  university  study,  or  that 
of  a  professional  school  should  be  symmetrical.  The  study  of  special 
fields  of  learning  should  come  after  a  course  of  study  for  culture  Las 
been  pursued  in  which  the  symmetrical  whole  of  human  learning  and 
the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul  are  considered.  From  the  primary 
school,  therefore,  on  through  the  academic  course  of  the  college,  there 
should  be  symmetry',  and  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies  represented 
at  each  part  of  the  course,  at  least  in  each  year,  although  perhaps  not 
throughout  each  part  of  the  year. 

Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of  nature, 
it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  furnishes  the 
first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  various  motions. 
Matbematics  in  its  pure  form,  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as  mathematics  applied 
to  matter  and  force  or  statics  and  dynamics,  furnisbes  the  peculiar 
study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as  children  or  as  men,  the  command  of 
nature  in  this,  its  quantitative  aspect.  Mathematics  furnishes  the 
instrument,  the  tool  of  thought,  which  gives  us  power  in  this  realm. 
But  useful,  nay,  essential,  as  this  mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is 
for  this  first  aspect  of  nature,  it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  next  phase  of  nature,  which  is  that  of  organic  life;  for 
we  must  not  study  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical 
action  of  forces,  but  we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and 
mathematical  to  the  principle  of  life  or  movement  according  to  internal 
purpose  or  design.  The  princiide  of  life,  or  biology,  is  no  substitute,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.  The  forces, 
hent,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
matter — all  these* things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  view.  The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
ganic world  the  principle  of  biology.  He  sees  the  personal  effort  of 
spirits  in  winds  and  storms,  in  fire  and  flowing  streams.  He  substi- 
tutes for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  movement 
of  inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.  This  is  the  animistic  stand- 
point of  human  culture — the  substitution  of  the  biologic  method  of 
looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical  view. 

The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature — especially 
studies  relating"  to  the  plant  and  the  animal — the  growth  of  material 
for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of  nature  forms  a 
great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geography  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Geography  takes  up  also  some  of  the*  topics  that 
belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of  nature,  bat  it 
takes  them  up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to  show  how  they 
are  related  to  organic  life — to  creating  and  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
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plant,  animal,  and  mau.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  ^^concentration"  in 
this  respect,  that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  appears  in  geogra- 
phy as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  organic  life,  for  the  quantita- 
tive— namely,  inorganic  matter  and  the  forces  of  the  solar  system — 
api)ear  as  presuppositions  of  life.  Life  uses  this  as  material  out  of 
which  to  organize  its  structures.  The  plant  builds  itself  a  structure 
of  vegetable  cells,  transmuting  what  is  inorganic  into  vegetable  tissue; 
so,  too,  the  animal  builds  over  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  draw- 
ing from  the  air  and  water  and  from  inorganic  salts  and  acids,  and  by 
use  of  h^at,  light,  and  electricity  converting  vegetable  tissue  into  ani- 
mal tissue.  The  revelation  of  the  life  principle  in  plant  and  animal  is 
not  a  mathematical  one ;  it  is  not  a  mechanism  moved  by  pressure  from 
without  or  by  attraction  from  within;  it  is  not  a  mere  displacement  or 
ao  aggregation,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  In  so  far  as  it  is  organic, 
there  is  a  formative  principle  which  originates  motion  and  modifies  the 
inorganic  materials  and  the  mere  dynamic  forces  of  nature,  giving 
them  s^Mscial  form  and  direction,  so  as  to  build  up  vegetable  or  animal 
stracturt»8. 

Kant  defined  organism  as  something  within  which  every  part  is  both 
means  and  end  to  all  the  other  parts;  all  the  other  parts  function  in 
bnikling  up  or  developing  each  part,  and  each  part  in  its  turn  is  a 
means  for  the  complete  growth  of  every  other  part.  These  two  phases 
of  nature,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  exhaust  the  entire  field. 
Hence  a  quantitative  study  conducted  in  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics and  biology  (or  the  study  of  life  in  its  manifestations)  covers 
nature. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  drawing  does  not  belong  to  a  separate 
^onp  in  the  course  of  study,  and  whether  manual  training  is  not  a 
study  coordinate  with  history  and  grammar.  There  are  a  number  of 
branches  of  study,  such  as  drawing,  manual  training,  physical  culture, 
and  the  like,  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  well-regulated  school, 
bat  they  will  easily  find  a  place  within  the  five  groups  so  far  as  their 
intellectual  coefficients  are  concerned.  Drawing,  for  instance,  may 
belong  to  art  or  aesthetics  on  one  side,  but  practically  it  is  partly 
physical  training  with  a  view  to  skill  in  the  hand  and  eye,  and  partly 
mathematical  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  geometric  form.  As  a 
physical  training  its  rationale  is  to  be  found  in  physiology,  and  hence 
it  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  second  phase  of  the  study  of  nature. 
As  relating  to  the  production  of  form  it  belongs  to  geometry  and 
trigonometry  and  arithmetic,  or  the  first  phase  of  nature,  the  inorganic. 
As  relating  to  art,  or  the  aesthetic,  it  belongs  to  the  third  group  of 
studies,  within  which  literature  is  the  main  discipline. 

But  beside  literature  there  are  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music  to  be  included  in  the  aesthetic  or  art  group  of  studies.  Manual 
training,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to  the  transformation  of  material 
Buch  as  wood  or  stone  or  other  ndnerals  into  structures  for  human  use, 
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naraely,  for  architecture  and  for  macliines.  It  is  cleaa:  enough  that  the 
rationale  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  mathematics,  hence  manual  train- 
ing does  not  furnish  a  new  principle  different  from  that  found  in  tlie 
first  or  the  second  study  I'elating  to  nature. 

The  first  study  relating  to  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with  mere 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  is  literature.  Literature,  as  the  fiftli  and 
highest  of  the  fine  arts,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  intrinsic  form.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  a  literary  work  of  art,  a  poem,  whether 
lyric,  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  a  prose  work  of  art,  such  as  a  novel  or  a 
drama,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  height  and  depth.  It  shows  the 
growth  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  first  into  a  conviction  and  theu  into  a 
deed;  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  are  thus  connected  by  a  literary 
work  of  art  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  a  complete  genesis  of  human 
action.  Moreover,  in  a  literary  work  of  art  there  is  a  revelation  of  man 
as  a  member  of  social  institutions. 

The  nucleus  of  the  literary  work  of  art  is  usually  an  attack  of  the 
individual  upon  some  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  namely,  a  collision  with  the  State,  with  civil  society,  or  with 
the  church.  This  collision  furnishes  an  occasion  for  either  a  comic  or 
a  tragic  solution.  The  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  his  evolution  of 
feeling  into  thoughts  and  deeds  is  shown  vividly  upon  the  background 
of  institutions  and  social  life.  The  work  of  art,  whether  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  architecture,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  literature, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  in  which  the  work  of  art  should  be 
studied  is  not  the  method  adopted  as  applicable  to  inorganic  nature  or 
to  organic  nature.  The  physiology  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and  the 
habits  and  modes  of  giowth  and  peculiarities  of  action  on  the  part  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  best  comprehended  by  a  different  method  of 
study  from  that  which  should  be  employed  in  studying  the  work  of  art. 

The  work  of  art  has  a  new  principle,  one  that  transcends  life.  It  is 
the  principle  of  responsible  individuality  and  the  principle  of  free  sub- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  a  social  whole.  It  is  in  fact 
the  exercise  of  original  responsibility  in  opposition  to  a  social  whole, 
and  the  consequent  retribution  or  other  reaction  that  makes  the  con- 
tent of  the  work  of  art.  Further  discussion  is  not  necessary  to  show 
how  absurd  would  be  a  purely  mathematical  tieatment,  or  a  biological 
tieatraent,  of  a  work  of  art.  Mathematics  and  biology  must  entei*  into 
a  consideration  of  works  of  art  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  the  method  in  which  a 
work  of  art  should  be  studied  to  the  study  of  an  organic  form  or  to  the 
study  of  inorganic  matter  and  forces. 

The  next  coordinate  branch  includes  grammar  and  language,  and 
studies  allied  to  it,  such  as  logic  and  psychology.  In  the  elementary 
school  we  have  only  grammar.  Grammar  treats  of  the  structure 
of  language;  there  is  a  mechanical  side  to  it  in  orthography,  and. a 
technical  side  to  it  in  etymology  and  syntax.    But  one  can  not  call 
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grammar  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  formal  study  any  more  than  be  can 
apply  the  same  epithet  to  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  Natural  science 
deals  with  the  laws  of  material  bodies  and  forces.  Laws  are  forms  of  act- 
ing or  of  being,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  important  content  of  natural 
science  is  stated  in  the  laws  which  it  has  discovered.  So  in  the  studies 
that  relate  to  man  the  forms  of  human  speech  are  very  important.  All 
gnunmatical  studies  require  a  twofold  attitude  of  the  mind,  one  toward 
tlie  sign  and  one  toward  the  signification ;  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  the 
form  of  a  word  or  the  peculiarity  of  a  vocal  utterance,  these  must  be 
attended  to,  but  they  must  be  at  once  subordinated  to  the  significance 
of  the  hidden  thought  which  has  become  revealed  by  the  sign  or 
nttei-ance. 

The  complexity  of  grammatical  study  is  seen  at  once  from  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  double  act  of  the  will  focusing  the  attention  upon  two 
different  phases  at  once,  namely,  upon  the  natural  phase  and  the 
Bi>iritua]  phase,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  in  one.  Looking  at  this 
attitude  of  the  mind,  at  this  method  of  grammatical  study,  we  see  at 
ouce  how  different  it  all  is  from  the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  the  study 
of  a  work  of  art.  In  grammar  we  should  not  look  to  an  evolution  of  a 
feeling  into  a  thought  or  a  deed;  that  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
But  we  must  give  attention  to  the  literal  and  prosaic  word  written  or 
spoken,  and  consider  it  as  an  expression  of  a  thought.  We  must  note 
tbe  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  in  this  form.  The  word  is  a 
part  of  speech,  having  some  one  of  the  many  functions  which  the  word 
c;ui  fulfill  in  expressing  a  thought.  Deeper  down  than  grammatical 
Btmcture  is  the  logical  structure,  and  this  is  a  more  fundamental  reve- 
lation of  the  action  of  pure  mind.  Logic  is  in  fact  a  part  of  x>sychology. 
Opening  from  one  door  toward  another,  we  pass  on  our  way  from 
ortliography,  etymology,  and  syntax  to  logic  and  to  psychology.  All 
tLe  way  we  use  the  same  method;  we  use  the  sign  or  manifestation  as 
a  means  of  discovering  the  thought  and  the  scientific  classification  of 
tbe  thought. 

Mnch  has  been  said  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  the 
abase  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art.  The  method 
of  grammar  leads  to  wonderful  insight  into  the  natui-e  of  reason  itself. 
It  is  this  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  our  methods  of  thinking  and 
of  uttering  our  thoughts  that  furnishes  the  justification  for  grammar 
^  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Its  use  in  teaching 
cwrect  speaking  and  writing  is  always  secondary  to  this  higher  use, 
^bich  is  to  make  conscious  in  man  the  structure  of  his  thinking  and 
^pression.  Important  as  it  is,  however,  when  it  is  substituted  for  the 
Diethod  of  studying  art  it  becomes  an  abuse.  It  is  a  poor  way  to  study 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and  the  Bible  to  grammatically  parse 
^kem  or  analyze  them,  or  to  devote  the  time  to  their  philological  pecul- 
^tiea,  the  history  of  the  development  of  their  language,  or  such 
"'^^tt.    The  proper  method  of  studying  the  work  of  art  is  not  a 
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substitute  for  tba^v  in  grammar;  it  does  not  open  the  windows  of  the 
mind  toward  the  logical,  philological,  or  psychological  structure  of 
human  thought  and  action. 

There  is  a  fifth  coordinate  group  of  studies,  namely,  that  of  history- 
History  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  state  as  the  chief  of  human 
institutions.  The  development  of  states,  the  collisions  of  individ- 
uals with  the  state,  the  collisions  of  the  states  with  one  another — these 
form  the  topic  of  history.  The  method  of  historic  study  is  different 
from  that  in  grammatical  study  and  also  from  that  in  the  study  of  lit- 
erary and  other  works  of  art.  Still  more  different  is  the  method  of 
history  from  those  employed  in  the  two  groups  of  studies  relating  to 
nature,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  biological  methods.  The  history 
of  literature  and  science  has  many  examples  of  misapplications  of 
method.  For  instance,  Buckle,  in  his  History  of  Civilization,  has 
endeavored  to  apply  the  biological  method  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
physics,  apparently  thinking  that  the  methods  of  natural  science, 
which  are  so  good  in  their  application  to  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
arc  likewise  good  for  application  within  the  realm  of  human  nature. 
The  reader  of  Buckle  will  remember,  for  instance,  that  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  Spanish  people  is  explained  by  him  as  d  ..t  to  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes  in  the  Peninsula.  In  selecting  aph^^sical  cause 
for  explaining  a  spiritual  effect,  Mr.  Buckle  passed  over  the  most  obvi- 
ous explanation,  which  is  this:  The  people  of  Spain  were  for  many 
centuries  on  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  Christian  civilization  and 
over  against  a  Moslem  civilization.  Wherever  there  is  a  borderland 
between  two  conflicting  civilizations — a  difference,  either  political  or 
religious — there  is  a  sharpening  of  the  minds  of  the  people  so  far  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  opposition  and  bigotry.  A  continual  effort  to  hold 
one's  religious  belief  uncontaminated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring 
l)eople  leads  to  narrowness  and  to  a  superstitious  adherence  to  forms. 
Narrowness  and  bigotry  in  religion  are  the  foe  to  science  and  the  friend 
to  all  manner  of  superstitions. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  interested  people  very  much  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  natural  science  into  the  study  of  human 
history.  But  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  example 
of  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  method  in  history  a  method 
j^ood  only  in  another  province. 

In  biology  the  whole  animal  is  not  fully  revealed  in  each  of  his  mem- 
bers, although,  as  stated  in  Kant's  definition,  each  part  is  alike  the 
means  and  the  end  for  all  the  others.  The  higher  animals  and  plants 
show  the  greatest  difference  between  parts  and  whole.  But  in  his- 
tory it  is  the  opposite;  the  lower  types  exhibit  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  social  whole  and  the  individual  citizen.  The  progress  in 
history  is  toward  freedom  of  the  individual  and  local  self-government. 
In  the  highest  organisms  of  the  state,  therefore,  there  is  a  greater 
aimilarity  between  the  individual  and  the  national  whole  to  which  he 
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belongs.  The  individual  take»a  more  active  part  in  governing  himselfl 
The  state  becomes  more  and  more  an  instrument  of  self  government  in 
his  hands.  In  the  lowest  states  the  gigantic  i>ersonality  of  the  social 
whole  is  all  in  all,  and  the  individual  i)ersonality  is  null,  except  in  case 
of  (he  supreme  ruler  and  in  the  few  associated  with  him. 

The  method  of  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  development  of 
the  social  whole  and  the  progress  whicli  it  makes  in  realizing  within  its 
citizens  the  freedom  of  the  whole.  This  method,  it  is  evident  enough, 
is  different  from  those  in  literature  and  grammar;  different  also  from 
tbe  biological  and  the  mathematical  methoils.  In  history  we  see  how 
the  little  selves  or  individuals  unite  to  form  the  big  self  or  the  nation. 
The  analogies  to  this  found  in  biology,  namely,  the  combination  of  indi- 
vidual cells  into  the  entire  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  are  all  illusive 
80  far  as  furnishing  a  clew  to  the  process  of  human  history. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  iwssible  to  see  what  is  the  relation 
of  this  inquiry  into  educational  values  to  the  questions  of  child  study 
and  other  topics  in  psychology,  as  well  as  to  the  Herbartian  i)rinciple 
of  interest.  First  and  foremost,  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  before 
him  this  question  of  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  selected.  These 
must  be  discovered  by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather 
than  at  the  child.  The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities. 
The  child  first  shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  becomes 
a  grown  man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  The  acorn  reveals  what  it  is  in 
the  oak  only  after  a  thousand  years.  So  man  has  revealed  what  he  is, 
not  in  tbe  cradle,  but  in  the  great  world  of  human  history  and  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  has  written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard 
of  the  universe. 

In  order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will,  we  look  into  Plu- 
tarch's Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  man  has  done  in  philosophy,  we  read 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Hegel.  For  science  we  look  to  the  Kew- 
tons  and  Darwins.  We  do  not  begin,  therefore,  with  child  study  in  our 
school  education.  But  next  after  finding  these  great  branches  of  human 
learning  we  consider  the  child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his  possi- 
bility to  his  reality.  Then  it  becomes  essential  to  study  the  child  and 
his  manner  of  evolution.  We  must  discover  whicli  of  its  interests  are 
already  on  the  true  road  toward  human  greatness.  We  must  likewise 
discover  which  ones  conflict  with  the  highest  aims,  and  especially  what 
interests  there  are  that,  although  seemingly  in  conflict  with  the  highest 
ends  of  man,  are  yet  really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to 
it  by  winding  routes.  All  these  are  matters  of  child  study,  but  they 
all  presuppose  the  first  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the 
doings  of  mature  humanity.  There  can  be  no  step  made  in  rational 
child  study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  these  questions  of  the 
tve  coordinate  groups  of  study. 

Chapter  XVI  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  American 
common  school  during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period  in  the 
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United  States.  After  a  general  introduction,  in  wliicli  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  educational  theory  of  the  American  common  school,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  trace,  with  some  detail,  the  main  outlines  of  the  progress 
of  the  common-school  idea  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  appearance  in 
New  England.  Ho  recounts,  also,  the  attempts  at  popular  education 
in  all  of  the  other  Colonies  before  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  traces  the 
increased  interest  in  education  of  the  various  States  as  shown  by  the 
constitutions  adopted  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  points 
out  the  awakening  sense  of  nationality  in  matters  of  education  which 
was  displayed  in  the  grants  of  magnificent  areas  of  territory  in  what 
was  then  the  new  Northwest  for  purposes  of  education  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation, 

In  Chapter  XVII,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  services 
of  the  late  Robert  Charles  Winthrop  to  the  Peabody  education  fund. 
In  this  paper  also  he  traces  briefly  the  career  of  George  Peabody,  show- 
ing how  his  fortune  was  accumulated,  and  unfolding  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  devote  so  large  a  share  of  his  fortune  to  this  i)articular  form 
of  education.  Dr.  Mayo  traces  also  the  career  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and 
suggests  the  thought  that  his  greatest  service  to  the  American  people 
lies  not  in  his  political  career,  nor  in  his  speeches  and  writings,  but  in 
the  ability  and  fidelity  which  he  displayed  as  president  of  the  Peabody 
trustees  in  administering  that  great  fund.  The  Peabody  fund  has  been 
used  to  stimulate  State  and  municipal  action  toward  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  schools.  It  has  also  encouraged  individual  effort. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  instrumentality  is  due  the  establishment 
on  firm  foundations  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  South. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  additional  funds 
were  granted  to  the  different  States  and  Territories  for  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  of  their  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  dct,  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  so 
appropriated  was  to  bo  restricted  to  certain  specified  purposes.  The 
disposition  of  these  funds  made  during  the  current  year  by  the  various 
beneficiary  institutions  is  given  in  detail  in  a  table  in  Chapter  I  of 
Part  II  (pp.  702-794). 

The  effect  of  forests  u]>on  climate,  agriculture,  and  in  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  in  streams  has  long  been  acknowledged.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  own  extensive  forests,  which  not  only  perform  important 
economic  functions,  but  also,  under  expert  management,  yield  immediate 
and  direct  revenue.  The  national  forests  of  France,  of  2,200,000  acres, 
yield  annually  about  $5,000,000  net  income.  The  planting,  care,  and 
preservation  of  forests  are  therefore  subjects  which  these  nations  have 
recognized  as  demanding  serious  study.  Mr.  C.  Wellman  Parks,  whom 
I  appointed  as  special  agent  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Antwerp  Exposition, 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  instruction  given  in  several  typical  European 
forestry  schools,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Cha])ter  II  of  Part  II 
(]>p.  809-^18).    The  account  closes  with  a  statement  of  the  instrHotion 
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in  foresfcry  given  at  the  differ^it  land-graut  colleges  in  the  United 
8tates. 

**Geok^fy  in  the  colleges  and  nniversities  of  the  United  States"  is 
the  subject  of  Chapter  III  of  Part  11,  contributed  by  Thomas  Cramer 
Hopkins,  A.  M.,  S.  M.,  fellow  in  geology,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
inibrmation  compiled  and  the  matter  discnssed  in  this  chapter  will 
prorc  especially  valoable  to  teachers  of  geology  and  to  prospective 
stadents  in  geology  who  are  desirous  of  comparing  the  work  done  and 
the  facilities  offered  in  the  different  institutions  in  this  branch  of 
science.  In  preparing  the  chapter  Mr.  Hopkins  used  the  replies  from 
eoUeges  and  universities  received  in  response  to  a  circular  sent  out 
from  this  office  asking  for  statistics  on  this  subject  Besides  having 
acc^s  to  college  catalogues,  he  gained  much  information  from  personal 
correspondfflice  and  interviews,  and  secured  contributions  from  a  num- 
ber of  well-knowQ  geologists  in  leading  institutions.  The  matter  is 
conveniently  arranged  and  discussed  by  States,  about  380  colleges 
and  universities  being  mentioned,  the  chapter  concluding  with  the 
statistical  tables. 

In  1887  a  committee  of  distinguished  chemists  was  api>ointed  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  consider  the 
question  of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
chemical  terms.  Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  association  at  its 
meeting  in  1891,  was  readopted  in  1893,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  Chapter 
IV  of  Part  U  of  this  report  (pp.  873-87C).  The  summary  of  rules 
which  it  contains  has  also  been  jirinted  by  this  office  in  the  form  of  a 
chart  for  distribution  to  high  schools  and  coll^^. 

In  Chapter  V,  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
^^Runing  School,  has  sketched  the  ^^Bise  and  ])rogress  of  manual  train- 
ing." This  phase  of  the  general  subject  of  industrial  training  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  few  years,  because 
of  the  ability  of  its  advocates  and  the  novelty  of  their  claims  in  cer- 
tain respects,  but  more  especially  because  the  decay  of  the  system  of 
s^pprcDticeship  has  led  x>eople  to  look  for  some  means  of  industrial 
education  that  c(Mild  prepare  youth  for  their  future  vocations,  without 
at  the  same  time  depriving  them  of  general  culture  in  letters  and 
the  arts. 

Professor  Woodward  is  the  founder  of  the  first  school  in  this  country 
t^  aimed  to  give  a  manual  training  that  is  educative  in  its  entire 
effect. 

'Hie  university-extension  movement  has  attained  considerable  pro- 
porti<ms  since  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1890.  In  some  cases 
the  cxt^iskm  work  has  been  dn^x>^  after  a  trial,  these  instances 
^^<^<^(irring  mainly  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  where  the  expenses  of  a 
circuit  of  lectures  are  too  great.  In  general,  however,  the  plan  has 
^  foond  to  be  a  usefiil  and  practicable  means  of  supplementing  the 
^<^<iuaoQ-8ehocl  iastnietion  of  large  nombers  of  persons  who  for  one 
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reason  or  another  have  been  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  atteDding^ 
a  college  or  university.  Chapter  VI  of  Part  II  (pp.  951-971)  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  status  of  university  extension  in  the  United 
States,  the  courses  offered  by  various  institutions,  and  reports  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  Chapter  VIII,  Part  II,  education  of  the  colored  race  is  discussed 
at  some  length  with  particular  reference  to  the  industrial  training'  of 
the  negro.  In  the  160  schools  there  are  18,595  pupils  in  elementary 
grades,  13,375  in  secondary,  and  1,161  in  higher  or  collegiate  grades, 
making  a  total  of  33,131  in  these  schools.  Of  the  total  number,  33,131, 
there  were  8,050  students  in  industrial  departments,  5,940  studying*  to 
bo  teachers,  and  1,067  studying  a  learned  profession.  Chapter  VIII 
reviews  the  financial  history  of  several  colored  schools,  showing  how 
they  were  established  and  how  still  supported.  The  courses  of  study 
are  somewhat  critically  examined  and  the  courses  in  industrial  trainiug 
in  several  of  the  leading  schools  are  discussed  in  detail. 

A  digest  of  the  public  school  laws  of  the  several  tStates  is  given  in 
Chapter  IX  of  Part  II  (pp.  1063-1300).  To  facUitate  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  legislative  provisions  and  requirements  of  thediflfer- 
eut  States  upon  any  given  point,  a  uniform  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  employed. 

In  Chapter  X  of  Part  II  (pp.  1301-1349)  is  given  a  compendium  of 
sanitary  legislation  affecting  schools  in  the  United  States,  compiled  by 
Miss  Hannah  B.  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  in  it  all  the  laws  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  school  children  which  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  diflferent 
States,  as  well  as  city  ordinances  and  regulations  of  school  boards  and 
boards  of  health.  It  would  appear  fix)m  Miss  Clark's  investigations 
tliat  about  one-third  of  the  States  require  vaccination  of  school  chil- 
dren; one-third  take  some  slight  precaution  against  fire;  one-fourth 
have  enactments  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contiigious  diseases; 
eight  States  require  suitable  sanitary  arrangements;  two  prescribe 
proper  ventilation,  and  one  (Kentucky)  the  minimum  amount  of  space 
to  be  allotted  to  each  pupil.  Kentucky  is  also  the  only  State  that 
requires  school  seats  to  be  "suited  to  the  ago  of  the  child." 

Various  questions  relating  to  the  status  of  education  in  several  of 
the  States  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  XI  of  Part  II  (pp.  1351-1440). 
Chapter  XII  (pp.  1451-1492)  is  taken  up  with  the  "Report  on  education 
in  Alaska,"  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Chapter  XIII,  Part  II,  presents  "A  preliminary  list  of  American 
learned  and  educational  societies."  The  compilation  of  this  list  was 
originally  begun  by  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Society,  assisted  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Lawrence,  of  Plainfield, 
K.  J.,  to  both  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due.  The  work  was  continued 
and  completed  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  this  Bureau.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  life  history 
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of  each  society,  its  objects,  the  time  and  place  of  organization,  the 
names  of  its  foanders,  its  present  officers,  and  some  notice  of  the  extent 
and  form  of  its  publications.  Sach  a  list  as  that  undertaken  here  has  no 
direct  predecessor  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  particularly  dif- 
ficult for  that  reason;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  list  as  printed  will  be 
of  service,  and  will  be  useful  in  making  future  lists  more  complete. 

In  Chapter  XIV  of  Part  II,  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  specialist  in  education 
and  crime,  contributes  a  chapter  on  his  criminological  studies.  lie 
endeavors  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  rational  treatment  of  crime 
until  causes  are  investigated.  He  estimates  nine-tenths  of  crime  to  be 
dne  to  bad  social  conditions.  But  he  contends  that  crime  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, in  the  medical  sense,  for  statistics  recently  gathered  by  this 
Bureau  show  82  per  cent  of  criminals  in  good  health.  But  the  crim- 
inal should  be  imprisoned,  first  of  all,  because  he  is  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Criminology  is  not  yet  a  science,  except  by  courtesy.  It  is  an  initi- 
atory step  in  the  direct  study  of  human  beings  themselves  and  their 
relations  to  their  surroundings.  The  students  engaged  in  this  field  of 
research  hold  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  of  the  criminal  naturally 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  but  can  not  decide  which  is  i)rimary  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

There  is  little  chance  of  lessening  crime  until  children  have  the 
educative  influence  of  a  proper  home  or  home-like  institution. 

In  Chapter  XV  of  Part  II,  Dr.  McDonald  makes  report  on  the  recent 
international  congress  held  at  Budapest  for  psychological,  criminologi- 
cal, and  demographical  questions. 

The  best  measures  of  combating  or  ameliorating  criminal  degener- 
acy are  those  of  education  (von  Liszt).  Whether  resx)on8ible  or  not, 
the  criminal  must  be  placed  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  injury, 
if  he  is  dangerous  to  life  or  property  (von  Liszt). 

At  the  Demographical  Congress  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ment was  recommended  not  only  for  criminals  but  for  all  persons,  so 
that  every  citizen  could  easily  establish  his  identity  beyond  doubt. 

The  congress  favored  legislation  that  would  gradually  enact  an  eight- 
hour  work  day  for  all  trades,  and  that  would  prohibit  night  work 
except  where  general  public  considerations  require  it.  In  regard  to 
hygiene  the  congress  resolved  that:  At  all  universities  professorships 
should  be  constituted  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  researches  in 
hygiene.  In  all  elementary  and  special  schools  instruction  in  hygiene 
should  be  combined  with  and  form  the  complement  to  gymnastics, 
games,  and  other  exercises  of  the  season.  The  teaching  might  be  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  the  instruction  in  natural-science  branches. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  among  those  experts  of  diflerent 
nations  who  examined  young  men  for  entering  the  military  service 
that  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  degeneration,  phys- 
ical and  moraL 
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Tbo  extent  to  whicli  industrial  trainiiifj  in  its  various  pliases  has 
been  engrafted  xx^n  the  work  of  education  in  America  is  brought  out 
by  the  tables  upon  pages  2093  and  2114.  These  show  that  industrial 
training  is  of  such  prominence  as  to  bo  almost  the  principal  purpose  of 
many  of  the  schools  for  colored  youth  in  the  South  and  for  Indians  in 
the  West;  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  reform  schools, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  that  of  schools  for  the  so-called  defective  classes ; 
and  that  the  number  of  charitable  concerns  in  which  industrial  training 
is  the  central  idea  is  constantly  growing.  In  institutions  of  these  classes 
the  instruction  is  avowedly  intended  to  bo  of  direct  use  to  the  pupil  in 
earning  his  livelihood,  and  as  such  it  amounts  to  trade-teaching  pure 
and  simple.  But  in  other  classes  of  schools  represented  in  the  tables 
the  "trade  idea"  is  scouted,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole,  purpose  of  the  manual  training  given  is  its  educa- 
tional value.  Iti  this  category  are  to  be  included  the  distinctively 
"manual  training  schools"  and  most  of  the  normJ^l  schools  and  city 
public  schools.  Other  schools  combine  the  two  ideas  and  attempt  to  so 
adjust  their  instruction  as  to  give  it  a  direct  practical  use,  claiming  for 
it  at  the  same  time  an  important  pedagogical  value.  In  this  category 
may  be  included  most  of  the  mechanical  training  given  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  technology,  as  well  as  in  many  schools  of  lower  grade. 

Notwithstanding  these  difterences  in  purpose  and  the  resulting  varia- 
tion of  method,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  them,  and  all  must 
be  included  in  any  presentation  of  industrial  training  in  America. 

The  showing  is  on  the  whole  a  creditable  one.  In  the  tables  there 
are  represented  as  giving  industrial  training  the  public  schools  of  94 
cities,  10  normal  schools,  49  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  Go  schools 
for  colored  youth,  28  schools  for  Indians,  27  schools  for  the  blind,  57 
schools  for  the  deaf,  20  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  55  reform  schools, 
17  manual  training  schools,  0  trade  schools,  and  10  charity  schools. 

^Numerous  bibliographies  of  educational  literature  have  been  com- 
piled and  i>rinted.  Some  of  these  bibliographies  are  general  in  their 
character,  covering  the  whole  field  of  education,  while  others  are  re- 
stricted in  their  scope  to  some  particular  subject,  such  as  ''child  study" 
or  the  "study  of  geography."  They  are  to  be  found  principally  scat- 
tered through  official  reports,  text-books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc 
In  Chapter  XVI  of  Part  II  (pp.  1701-1722)  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  compile  a  classified  list  of  such  recent  educational  bibliographies 
as  were  more  readily  accessible  to  the  compiler  or  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  obtained  knowledge  through  any  source.  Details  of  size  and 
classification  or  contents  of  the  bibliographies,  publisher,  and  price  of 
the  work  they  are  contained  in,  are  given  when  obtainable,  as  well  as 
such  other  information,  in  the  form  of  notes,  as  would  enable  a  reader 
to  determine  whether  any  bibliography  were  such  a  one  as  he  wanted, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  it  if  he  desired  it. 
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Several  useful  bibliographies  and  reference  lists,  compiled  by  various 
hands,  appear  in  the  present  report,  to  wit: 

1.  list  of  articles  on  Education  in  Great  Britain  that  have  api>eared 
in  the  Commissioner's  Eeport,  p.  165, 

2.  Similar  list  for  Education  in  France,  p.  187, 

3.  Bibliography  of  German  works  on  the  History  of  Education,  pp. 
30G-308. 

4.  Bibliography  of  German  works  on  the  History  and  Methods  of 
Arithmetic,  pp.  314-323. 

5.  List  of  works  on  Education  in  Italy,  including  articles  iu  the 
Bureau's  Keports,  pp.  380-383. 

C.  Material  consulted  for  chapter  on  Education  in  Ilussia,  i).  385. 

7.  Material  consulted  for  statement  on  Education  in  Finland,  p.  413. 
Eeeent  works  on  Education  in  Fiuland,  p.  424. 

8.  Bibliography  of  Psychology,  1893-94,  pp.  465-1G7. 

9.  Bibliography  of  Education  of  the  Colored  Race,  pp.  1038-1047; 
Kegroes  in  America,  pp.  1048-1056;  Works  by  Negro  Authors,  pp. 
1056-lOCl. 

10.  Bibliography  of  Congresses  in  Social  Pathology,  pp.  1G97-1G99. 
I  include  in  a  note^  a  list  of  the  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out  to 

obtain  the  material  for  the  tables  of  this  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Habbis,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  Hoke  S3IITH, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 


^Lisi  of  blank  forma  of  inquirg  sent  out. 


Scbodules  (annual). 


Itcm.H 


I  ScIkmIuIcs  I 
tabulated. 


State  » jBtems 

City  systems 

Maotuil  training  in  city  scliool  systems. 

City  and  Tillage  systems 

Hsnnal  and  industrial  training 

Pablio  secondary  sohools 

PriTste  secondary  schools 

Ud  tversi  ties  ancl  colleges 

Collects  for  women 

Schools  of  technology 

University  extension , 

AKTicnltural  colleges 

Medical  schoolfl 

Law  schools 

Theological  schools 

Dental  schools 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

Kurse  trainine  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Commeroial  schools , 

Institutions  for  the  blind 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

Institations  for  feeble-minded 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  colored 

learned  societies 

Geology  in  colleges 


8che<lules 
mailed, 
about— 


2,0*)0 

50U 

2,000 

2,  000 

15,000 

7,000 

1,100 

400 

40 

70 

400 

UOO 

100 

200 

50 

50 

150 

1.500 

1,000 

150 

250 

150 

250 

500 

800 

1,000 
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Chap.    I.— Whole  Number  of  Papils  and  Students  (p.  3). 

II.— Consolidated  Statistics  of  State  and  City  Common  School  Systems 

(p.  7). 
m. Statistical  Review  of  Secondary  Education  (p.  33). 
IV.— SUtistical  Beview  of  Higher  Education  (p.  97). 
v.— Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (p.  165). 
VL— Education  in  France  (p.  187). 
Vn.— Education  in  Central  £uroi>e  (p.  203). 
Vm— Public  Instruction  in  Italy  (p.  325). 
IX.— Education  in  Russia  (p.  385). 
X.— The  Psychological  Revival  (p.  425). 

XL— Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.    The  Training  of  Teachers  (p.  i09)« 
Xn.— The  same.    Correlation  of  Studies  (p.  489). 
Xm.— The  same.    Organization  of  City  Systems  (p.  543). 
XIY.— Verbatim  Reports  of  Recitations  in  Arithmetic,  etc.  (p.  557). 
XY.- Edncational  Values  of  the  Several  Branches  of  Study  (p.  617). 
XVL— Public  Schools  during  the  Colonial  Period  (p.  639). 
XVn.-Robert  Winthrop  (p.  739). 
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PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 
WHOIiB  NTJMBBE  OP  PUPILS  AND  STUDENTS. 


The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  sbow,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  tbe  total  number  of  persons  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  public  and  priyate.  The  classification  has  been 
made  according  to  the  grade  of  the  instruction  received,  irrespective 
(f  the  character  of  the  institutions  which  the  pupils  attend,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  grade.  Thus  all  pupils 
in  the  '^preparatory''  departments  of  collies  have  been  classed  as 
secondary,  wliHe  all  elementary  pupils  attending  secondary  schools 
have  been  given  their  proper  classification. 

It  would  appear  that  there  were  15,530,268  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  attended  a  school'  or  educational  institution  of  some  sort 
at  some  period  during  the  school  year  1893-94.  Two  persons  out  of 
every  nine  (22.88  i)er  cent  of  the  population)  were  at  school. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
446,638,  or  2.97  per  cent 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  only  approximate.  The 
statistics  of  private  elementary  education  are  very  imperfect,  and  their 
degree  of  accuracy  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  large  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  in  the  number  of  secondary  and  higher  students  is 
in  part  a  result  of  their  number  having  been  more  fully  ascertained  the 
present  year.  There  have  also  been  some  changes  of  classification,  by 
which  the  number  of  private  normal  students  in  particular  appears  to 
have  been  largely  increased.  On  the  whole,  this  table  is  not  strictly 
comparable  with  corresponding  tables  published  in  previous  reports  of 
this  office  for  ascertaining  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils;  it  is 
believed,  however,  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  heretofore  published, 
except  as  regarding  private  elementary  pupils  (column  3).    * 

'Exclodiag,  ia  general,  eyening  schools ;  miisiOy  elooation,  art,  indiisirial  trmhiing, 
trades,  and  private  birainess  schools;  schools  for  tbe  defective,  dependent,  and  deliu- 
quent  classes,  and  Indian  schools.    These  eoUeotively  enroll  some  300,009  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSOLIDATBD  STATISTICS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  COMMON 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


BdXK. — Tbo  cwnmoQ  adboels  as  hmcm  nndenisod  inolikte 
Boriiwiar/  g^wdem;  1.  e.»  poMie  primary,  framnMr,  $ad  high  \ 
■Iwbiiiii  in  this  report. 


daj  Mhsote  of  tAtmrnutmrj  and 
CbMsilleatios  bj  nee  is  given 


I.— State  School  Systems* 

The  Mkming  tables  ooiitain  the  comoKm  school  statisties  of  the 
▼arioas  States  and  Territories  for  1893-94,  with  the  exception  of  some 
half  dozen  States,  for  which  the  figures  of  1892-93  are  given.  The 
totals  for  tlw  United  States  are  thertfore  subject  to  correction. 

Tables  1  and  2  contain  rarioas  details  regarding  different  daises  of 
ttie  population  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  which  it  is  important 
to  have  in  mind  in  considering  the  educational  status  of  the  several 
States.  The  total  population,  the  number  of  i>ersons  from  5  to  18  years 
ci  age,  and  the  adult  male  population  have  been  carefully  esttoaated 
for  the  epoch  1894,  using  wherever  possible  as  a  basis  the  increase 
of  the  Stale  school  population  as  determined  by  the  annual  school 
censuses. 


Table  1. — Tke  Mai  populatiom,  ihe  aeko^l  pbpulaUem,  and  tke  adult  maU  popmlaHon. 

Esthsated 
total  popu- 
lation in 
1894. 

Estimated 
■amber  of 

males  21 
years  of  age 

and  over 

Estimated  number  of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age  in  1894. 

Percent- 
age of 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

in  1894. 

1 

» 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

United  Stotes 

67,891,380 

10.138,302 

9, 948, 121 

20,086,423 

60.47 

18, 426. 220 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Di viaion 

South  Central  Division 

North  Centra]  Division 

Western  Division 

18,617,700 

9,431,900 

12,0M,50O 

24, 135, 000 

3,651,280 

2,372,620 
1,618,180 
2,120,580 
3,577.340 
440,582 

2,367.452 
1,591,220 
2,064,760 
3,497,660 
437,029 

4, 730, 072 
a.  209, 400 
4, 185, 340 
7, 075, 000 
886,611 

50.16 
50.42 
50.66 
50.57 
50.71 

6,  405, 700 
2, 147.  000 
2.  774,  980 
6,702,000 
1, 396. 540 

North  AtUntic  Division: 
j^ine       

•45.300 

380,000 

832,500 

2,422,000 

389,800 

794,100 

6,810,000 

1,628,000 

6,708,000 

80.220 
43,400 
42,260 

275,900 
47.300 
93,910 

774,500 
a2I2;330 

802,800 

78,580 
43,300 
39.710 

277,900 
47,730 
92,990 

775,500 
0211,542 

790,200 

158,800 

86,700 

81.970 

553,800 

05.030 

186,900 

1,550,000 

a423,872 

1,503,000 

50.63 
60.06 
61.55 
49.83 
49.78 
50.24 
49.06 
60.09 
60.38 

196,400 

Now  Hamnshiro 

122,100 

101.700 

Kassachusetts 

719, 300 

Bhode  Island 

112.800 

Connecticut  .............. 

238,500 

New  York  

1,862  000 

New  Jersey  (1883) 

Pennsylvania 

465.900 
1,687. 000 

a  State  school  census. 
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Table   1.~J7i0  total  population,   the  school  population,  and  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion— Continuod. 


State  or  Territory. 


Estimated 

total  popu- 

•  lation  in 

1894. 


The  school  population. 


Estimated  nomber  of  children  5  to 
18  years  of  age  in  1894. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Total. 


Percent- 
age of 
males. 


Estimated 
number  of 

males  21 
years  of  age 

and  over 
in  1891. 


South  Atlanuo  Division : 

Delaware  (1892) 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Greorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1893) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1893) 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1893) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1893) 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Calubmia 


173,200 
1,089,000 

260,400 
1.740,000 

809,900 
1,719,000 
1,220,000 
1,964,000 

454,400 

1,930,000 
1,806,000 
1,703,000 
1,896,000 
1,178.000 
2,582,000 
1,214,300 
245,500 

3, 748, 000 
2,253,000 
4,831,000 
2,227,000 
1,893,000 
1,555,000 
2.018,000 
2,895,000 
268.700 
401.300 
1,156,000 
1, 380, 000 

194,700 
88,750 
495,200 
196.400 
70,120 
243,000 
43. 010 
116,700 
458,200 
890,200 
1,349,000 


24,750 
159,900 

82,840 
800,600 
137,700 
307,130 
228,700 
850,800 

75,760 

319,450 
814,500 
308,200 
260,100 
201,500 
458,700 
219,800 
38,330 

537,900 
835,800 
016,200 
811,850 
285,000 
227,200 
809,300 
454,400 
37, 910 
60,130 
177,860 
223,790 

17,760 

9,804 

55,100 

28,150 

9,775 

39,890 

4,773 

16,250 

53,240 

53,140 

101,700 


24,080 
158,900 

84.790 
295,700 
134,600 
800, 610 
224,400 
342.900 

75,240 

812. 780 
803,600 
290,800 
252,200 
199,700 
447,000 
213,300 
85,780 

525,600 
829.800 
607,800 
306,650 
280,800 
222,800 
299,690 
446,800 
85,450 
57.870 
170, 810 
215,180 

17,400 
9,129 
53,900 
26,970 
9,575 
38,960 
4,635 
15,340 
50,760 
52.060 
158,300 


48,830 
318,800 

67.630 
696.300 
272.300 
607,740 
453,100 
693,700 
151,000 

632,230 
618,100 
608,000 
512, 300 
401,200 
906,300 
433,100 
74, 110 

1,063,500 
665,600 

1,224,000 
618,500 
565,800 
450,000 
008,900 
900.700 
73,360 
117,500 
848,170 
438,970 

85,160 
16,933 
109,000 
55.120 
10,350 
78,850 
9,408 
81,590 
104.000 
105.200 
320,000 


50.69 
50.18 
48.55 
60.41 
50.56 
.  50.54 
50.48 
50.67 
60.17 

50.53 
50.89 
50.09 
50.78 
60.22 
50.61 
50.75 
51.73 

50.57 
50.45 
50.84 
50.42 
50.87 
50.48 
50.79 
50.45 
51.67 
51.16 
61.08 
50.98 

50.52 
51.78 
50.56 
51.07 
50.52 
50.50 
50.73 
51.43 
51.20 
50.52 
50.54 


48,800 
282,800 

74.000 
899,900 
192,000 
864,100 
249,700 
423,300 
111,700 

468.100 
411.200 
865.600 
293.500 
264.000 
019. 100 
277,400 
76,080 

1,037,500 
611,000 

1,314.000 
656.800 
518.200 
449.200 
549.300 
762,700 
82.300 
118, 100 
829,200 
873,100 

96.300 
89,540 
198,100 
57,480 
80,250 
03.660 
19,690 
43.560 
192,700 
139,000 
516.200 
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Tabub  2. — Belatian  of  ike  icJiool  population  to  ike  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male 
population;  proportion  of  the  white  ichool  population  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction; 
percentage  of  foreign  horn  of  total  population. 


SUto  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


Korih  Atlaniie  Dirision.. 
Sosth  AtUntio  Dlrision. 
Sooth  Central  DiTision. . 
Koitk  Central  DivUion. . 
Western  Division 


5ortb  Atlantic  DiTision: 

Maine 

Hew  Hampshire 

Termoat 

Ifaasachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

PennsylTania 

Seatb  Atlantic  DiTision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 


Florida. 
Sooth  Central  Division: 

Kentocky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  DiTision : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Kebraska 


Western  DiTision : 

Montsna 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico... 

Arisona 

Utah 

KcTada 

Idaho 

Washington . . . 

Oregon 

Cs^omia 


Komber  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
CTery  100  persons  of 
the  totsl  population. 


1870. 


81.27 


28.30 
33.02 
3S.03 
82.40 
25.57 


28.01 
24.75 
27.18 
25.51 
25.00 
25.80 
28.00 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
32.80 
84.13 
83.00 
33.15 
34.42 
34.03 

34.41 
34.13 
34.40 
83.70 
31.11 
34.80 
84.10 


31.74 
33.75 
82.24 
30.23 
83.57 
82.45 
83.00 
83.57 

23.74 

28.07 
29.88 

10.20 
0.80 
22.47 
81.00 
10.78 
35.05 
12.50 
11.80 
26.90 
32.84 
24.48 


1880. 


80.04 


M.87 
32.24 
88.13 
30.63 
25.13 


25.71 
22.80 
25.06 
23.08 
24.64 
24.97 
26.82 
27.98 
29.43 

29.11 
29.89 
26.87 
82.43 
83.37 
82.80 
83.21 
83.17 
82.82 

88.14 
83.44 
38.87 
84.12 
81.93 
82.60 
83.15 


29.75 
81.37 
80.66 
28.37 
30.85 
80.43 
81.40 
82.85 

24.34 

29.88 
3t73 

17.10 
18.06 
18.72 
29.85 
19.59 
83.39 
18.22 
22.98 
27.19 
28.63 
25.03 


1890. 


29.61 


25.89 
34.04 
34.76 
29.33 
24.33 


Komber 
ofadolt 
males  to 
eTsrylOO 
children 

6  to  18 
years  of 

age  in 


91.4 


114.4 
06.8 
65.9 
94.6 

156.7 


24.60 
22.29 
24.65 
22.87 
24.38 
23.54 
24.57 
26.04 
27.92 

28.19 
29.28 
25.38 
34.16 
33.62 
85.85 
37.14 
35.50 
83.23 

82.76 
84.22 
35.70 
36.69 
34.04 
35.10 
85.68 
30.18 

28.87 
29.54 
28.26 
27.77 
29.88 
28.93 
80.17 
81.11 
27.80 
29.29 
80.12 
31.59 

18.06 

21.38 

22 

28.07 

25.42 

82.46 

21.87 

27.07 

22.09 

26.96 

23.72 


123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127.6 
120.1 
109.9 
99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.8 
67.0 
70.7 
50.9 
55.1 
01.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
60.1 
57.3 
65.8 
68.3 
64.0 
102.7 

97.6 
91.9 
99.2 
106.2 
91.6 
99.8 
90.2 
84.7 
112.2 
100.5 
04.5 
85.0 

274.0 
208.8 
181.8 
104.8 
156.4 
80.7 
209.3 
137.9 
185.3 
132.1 
161.3 


Percent- 
age of 
white 
children 
5  to  18 
years  of 
uge  that 
were  of 
foreign 
birth  or 
parent* 
age  in 
1800. 


PTCt. 

33.5 


45.8 

6.6 

8.6 

41.5 

44.7 


25.0 
88.4 

83.4 
60.5 
62.4 
54.0 
54.8 
48.8 
82.8 

17.3 
24.4 
26.3 
2.8 
6.9 
.7 
2.3 
2.1 
11.5 

8.7 
2.9 
8.2 
8.1 
17.8 
16.9 
3.5 
9.6 

80.4 
17.8 
47.0 
56.1 
72.4 
76.4 
42.6 
22.5 
80.3 
61.2 
42.1 
26.4 

49.4 
47.2 
36.3 
13.2 
57.1 
66.6 
60.8 
4L1 
39.3 
27.9 
51.8 


Percentage  of  foreign 
bom  of  total  popula- 
tion. 


1870. 


Peret. 

14.44 


20.49 

2.85 

8.62 

17.97 

81.64 


7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
26.49 
21.14 
25.97 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.84 

1.12 

8.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

4.80 
1.53 
1.00 
1.35 
8.53 
7.62 
1.04 


13.98 
8.42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.56 
86.55 
17.14 
12.01 

33.05 

25.00 
13.28 

38.74 
3a  53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15 
35.88 
44.25 
62.57 
20.97 
12.76 
37.45 


1880. 


Peret. 
13.82 


.19.40 
2.29 
8.08 
16.80 
28.29 


9.07 
13.84 
12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
19.60 
18.73 

6.46 

8.86 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

8.68 

3.61 
1.08 
.77 
.81 
5.76 
7.20 
1.29 


12.85 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
80.82 
84.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.82 
21.53 
11.05 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
89.69 
80.56 
41.20 
80  59 
21.04 
17.45 
33.87 


1890. 


Peret. 
14.77 


22.34 
2.35 
2.98 

18.10 
25.46 


11.94 
19.21 
18.26 
29.35 
80.77 
24.60 
26.19 
22.77 
16.06 

7.81 

9.06 

8.15 

1.U 

2.48 

.23 

.54 

.66 

5.86 

8.19 
1.13 
.96 
.62 
A45 
6.84 
1.26 

4.a 

12.51 
6.67 
33.01 
25.97 
80.78 
85.90 
16.96 
8.77 
44.58 
27.69 
19.13 
ia36 

82.61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.38 
81.52 
25.52 
82  14 
20.69 
25.76 
18.27 
80.82 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT.  188S-94. 


ENBOLLMENT. 

The  common  school  enrollment  for  1893-94,  as  given  in  Tables  3  and 
4  following,  is  less  than  that  found  by  adding  together  columns  2  and  4 
of  the  table  of  Chapter  I  (p.  4),  in  that  it  does  not  embrace  secondary 
pupils  in  public  universities  and  colleges. 

The  whole  number  of  i)upil8  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  is  found 
to  be  13,935,977,  or  nearly  twice  the  niunber  in  1870-71.  The  increase 
over  the  number  reported  the  preceding  year,  425,258,  is  unusually  large, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  periods  of  ^'  hard  times  "  have  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  school  attendance,  numbers  of  children,  x>erhaps  from 
lack  of  remunerative  labor,  being  diverted  from  the  factory  or  workshop 
to  the  school. 

The  {percentage  of  the  school  p<^iilation  (5  to  18  ye«rs  of  age)  enroUed 
in  the  schools  is  69.39,  as  against  69.10  in  1892-93. 

Table  3. — Number  of  fmpiU  enrolled  in  ike  common  ocikooh  at  various  periode,  and  ike 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


State  QT  Terriftorj. 


Komber  of  different  pupils  enrolled  dnrias 
the  school  jear,  exolodlng  duphcatea. 


1K70-71. 


1879-80. 


1889-80. 


1883-94. 


Per  eent  of  adiool  popalatkni 
(5  to  18  jean)  eareUed. 


1870-71. 


1879-80. 


1889-90. 


United  States. 


7.561,582 


9,887,505 


12.722,581 


13.0Q5.977 


81.45 


85.50 


66.01 


Vorth  Atlantic  Dfyision. 
South  Atlantic  DlTiaion. 
South  Central  Diyision.. 
north  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


2,743,344 
603, 619 
767,839 

3, 300, 660 
146, 120 


2,930.345 
1, 242. 811 
1, 371, 975 
4. 033, 828 
288,546 


3,112,628 
1, 785. 486 
2,293.579 
5,015.217 
615,677 


3,203,n4 
1,981,336 
2,652,795 
5.357.952 
650.180 


77.95 
30.51 
34.17 
76.87 
54.77 


75.17 
50.74 
46.43 
75.84 
64  96 


70.45 
59.22 
60.14 
76.46 
70.01 


'Sorih  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Hew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaaohnsetta 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey  e 

Pennsylvania  e 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^ 

^     Florida 

Son  til  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 


« 152, 600 
71,957 
665.384 
273,661 
a34,000 
113,588 

1,028.110 
160,430 
834,614 

20,058 

U5.683 

15, 157 

131.088 

76,999 

a  115, 000 

66,056 

49, 578 

14,000 

^178,457 
a  140, 000 
141, 312 
117,  000 
57.639 
63.504 
69.927 


149.827 
64,341 
75.238 

806,777 
40,604 

110,694 
1, 031. 593 

204,961 

937. 310 

27.823 
162,  431 

26. 439 
220.736 
142,850 
252. 612 
134,072 
236.533 

39.315 

y276,000 
800, 217 
179. 490 
238,654 
77,642 
«220,000 
81,072 


130.676 

59,813 

e65.608 

371,492 

52,774 

126,505 

1,042,160 

234.072 

1. 020, 522 

31,434 
184,251 

86.606 
342.269 
193,064 
322,533 
201,260 
881,297 

92,473 

390,660 
447,050 
301.615 
334.158 
120.253 
466.872 
2S3.071 


135,815 

62,437 

65.548 

400.609 

66,671 

186,049 

1.124.998 

d  240, 588 

1,062,999 

/33,174 
204,846 

40,678 
352,710 
218,815 
370,890 
226,766 
436,682 

96.775 

467,451 
d463.461 
366,014 
345.584 
d  155.  470 
598,608 
285,159 
31,048 


87.35 
91.31 


72.34 
59.24 
80.83 
82.98 
63.20 
76  35 

50.04 
46.70 
41.00 
32.34 
49.47 
31.23 
27.28 
11.89 
21.21 


89  80 
81.32 
87.21 
71.76 
59  59 
76  97 
77.10 
64.77 
74.37 

65.20 
58  13 
55.40 
45.00 
69  21 
55.87 
40.56 
46.24 
44.16 


85.88 
71.28 


32.00 
40.36 
40.60 
24.78 
21.00 
40.29 


58.21 
42.60 
61.29 
25  87 
42.40 
30.81 


72.66 
62.66 
72.02 
7a  71 
62.21 
68.53 

66.19 
60.37 
63.10 
60.51 
75.27 
56.30 
47.08 
66.45 
7L10 

65.64 
74.05 
55.83 
70.62 
31.58 
69.50 
55.41 


«.38 


09.  «l 
61.74 
63.37 
75.73 
73.33 


aEsiimatad. 

b  Includes  only  popfls  of  sdiocrt  age  <5  to  80). 

«Same(5tol8). 

din  1898-93. 


e  EBTollmoBt  •f  Philadelphia  estimated. 

/In  1891-92. 

g  Highest  immber  eBq>lled. 


65. 5z 
72.03 
79.97 
72.35 
58.59 
72.su 
72.57 
d58.89 
66.71 

/«7.93 
•4.27 
•0.16 
59.14 
80.33 
•1.04 
60.04 
•2.97 
•4.10 

73.93 
i275.e0 
60.32 
•7.47 
d38.65 
•6.04 
•5.83 
41.06 
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Tabus  3. — Hmmher  of  pwfOt  emroU$d  im  ike  common  oekooU  at  variouB  period$,  and  the 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  eohod population. — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Knmber  of  different  papik  enrolled  during 
the  school  year,  ezclndiDg  dnplicates. 


1870-71. 


1879-80. 


1889l4)0. 


1899-04. 


Per  cent  of  school  popalation 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled. 


1870-71.  1879-80.!  1880-90.' 1893-04. 


8 


Korth  Central  Dirision 

Ohio 

Indima 

mhMia 

Mich^^AB 

WieeoBidB 

MJnxMMvto.... 

Iowa 

Mieemirl 

KorthlHkkoU 

Soath  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Ksnaaa  

Western  Divlsioa: 

liontaiBa^ 

Colorado. .I.'*m. I.. 

Kew  Mexleo 

Arlzonm 

Utah 

Kevadjs 

Idaho 

Washtngton 


719,  J72 
450,007 
072.787 
292,400 

265.285 
113.083 
341.  n8 
830,070 

61,080 

23,26ft 
80;  777 

1.097 

6450 

4,387 

61.820 

0 

10,903 

8,100 

000 

65.000 

21,000 

01,383 


720,400 
511.283 
704,041 
802. 650 
200. 4OT 
180,248 
428,057 
482.900 

13,718 

92.540 
231,434 

4.270 

2,007 

22,110 

4,755 

4.212 

24.326 

0,045 

5,834 

14.780 

37.583 

158,705 


797,480 
513,955 
778.310 
427.002 
851.723 
280,900 
403,207 
020,814 
35,543 
78,00 
240,800 
390,823 

10,000 

7,058 

05.400 

18,215 

7.080 

87,270 

7.387 

14.311 

55.904 

03.254 

221.750 


000.780 

«517.450 

855,988 

408,979 

385.010 

887,801 

522,731 

057,505 

47,801 

87,826 

273.052 

303,840 

25,720 
10,310 
84,448 
21,471 

all,  320 
57.908 
0,827 
24,260 
80,720 
77,041 

243,240 


84.04 
7&04 
8L01 
79.00 
73.93 
75.92 
84.44 
56.03 

39.20 

5^70 
74.23 

70.24 

45.34 

42.28 

4.42 


53.36 
53.97 
40.00 
00.00 
07.73 
03.03 


70.09 
82.89 
74.01 
78.08 
73.78 
75.87 
83.52 
08.85 

41.08 

08.48 
73.23 

68.77 
77.44 
60.82 
13.33 
53.10 
50.01 
79.73 
77.85 
72.30 
75.02 
73.37 


70.54 
79.21 
7L97 
73.45 
00.77 
74.50 
85.51 
74.43 
71.26 
81.04 
75.35 
88.50 

71-14 
54.40 

72.20 
42.25 
52.72 
55.20 
73.80 
02.66 
70.58 
74.78 
77.38 


70.15 
a77.75 
00.93 
75.84 
08.17 
75.06 
85.84 
73.00 
64.56 
74.72 
78.43 
89.73 

73.  U 
54.40 

77.50 
38.95 
a58.50 
73.45 
72.57 
70.80 
83.4a 
74.08 
70.03 


a  In  1892-03. 


6Esthnated. 
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Table  4. — The  school  enrollment  of  1893^4  classified  hu  sex;  per  cent  of  the  male  and 
female  school  populalion  enrolled. 


State  or  Territory. 


IJDited  States. 


^Torth  Atlantic  Division. 
Soatli  Atlantic  Dirision. 
South  Central  Diviaion.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermon  t 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey  (1892-93).. 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1891-92).... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Tirginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (16924)3)... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93)... 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1892-83) 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  (1892-93) 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Whole  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled. 


Males. 


82,003 
33,664 


28.118 


123,970 
539, 244 


i9,038 
178,773 
115,400 
188,333 
113, 081 
218, 046 

48,251 

240,540 
238,280 


172,960 

78, 219 

801,850 

147. 511 

15,902 

416,448 
265,093 
434,103 
236,389 
196,866 


833,349 
25.065 
46,349 
140, 547 
202,549 


5,339 
*i2,*945 


29.578 
3,493 
12,568 
44,314 
39.225 
123,604 


Females. 


80,434 
81,884 


27.553 


123. 618 
523,755 


21,640 
173,937 
103. 415 
182,557 
118,685 
218, 636 

48,524 

226,911 
225,181 


172,624 

77,251 

296,752 

137,618 

15, 146 

393,332 
252,866 
421,835 
232,590 
188,754 


824,156 
22,296 
41,477 
132,505 
191,291 


4,971 


28,830 
3,334 
11,698 
42,406 
88,716 
119,645 


ToUl. 


13,935,9n 


8, 293, 714 
1,981,336 
2, 652, 795 
6,357,952 
650,180 


135,815 

62,437 

65,548 

400.609 

55,671 

136, 049 

1,124,908 

249,588 

1,062,999 

33,174 
204,846 

40,678 
352,710 
218, 815 
370.890 
226,766 
436,682 

96,775 

467, 451 
463,461 
306,014 
345,584 
155. 470 
598,608 
285,159 
31,048 

809,780 
517,459 
855,938 
468,979 
385,620 
837,861 
622,731 
657.505 
47,361 
87,826 
273,052 
393,840 

25,720 
10,310 
84,448 
21. 471 
11,320 
57,908 
6,827 
24,266 
86.720 
77,941 
243,249 


Percent  of  school  population 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled. 


Male. 


73.72 
79.65 


69.44 


59.83 
67.17 


67.97 
69.47 
83.82 
61.33 
49.44 
62.17 
63.70 

75.30 
76.75 


66.50 
38.83 
65.81 
67.11 
41.49 

77.42 
78.96 
70.45 
75.80 
69.09 


73.35 
66.13 
77.07 
79.02 
90.54 


54.45 

"ii'.ii' 


74.15 
73.18 
77.84 
83.24 
73.82 
76.42 


Female. 


70.29 
80.80 


67.71 


58.44 

66.28 


62.20 
58.83 
76.84 
60.73 
50.66 
63.76 
64.49 

72.55 
74.18 


68.45 
38.68 
66.80 
64.52 
42.83 

74.83 
76.52 
69.89 
75.87 
67.22 


72.63 
62.89 
72.80 
77.80 
88.90 


54.46 
81*61' 


72.72 
71.93 
76.26 
83.56 
74.87 
75.58 
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Table  5. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  variorue  periode,  and  its  preeent  relation  to  the 

echool  enrollment. 


State  or  Territoiy. 


Arerage  number  of  pnpiU  in  att«ndaaoe  each 
day. 


187a-n. 


1870.«0. 


1889-00. 


188:^M. 


Percent 
of  enroll, 
ment  in 
1893-94. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
SoBth  Atlantio  Division. 
Sooth  Central  DiTision . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassachosetU 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 


Georeia  . 
onda.. 


Florl 
South  Central  Divisk>n: 

Kentucky 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oldahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinneaoU 

Iowa 

MIssouH 

North  Dakota 

South  I>akota 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. . . 

Oregon 

Cal&omia 


4,  MS,  317 


0.144.143 


1,627.208 
368,111 
635.632 

1,911.720 
102.646 


1.824,487 
776,798 
902.767 

2,451,167 
188.924 


8.153,635 


9.187.505 


2.036.459 
1. 126. 683 
1,467,649 
3, 188, 732 
834,112 


2.233.288 
1,231.432 
1.699,672 
8,580,112 
443,001 


100,392 

48.150 

a  44, 100 

201,750 
22,485 
62.663 

493,648 
86,812 

567,188 

a  12, 700 
66,435 
10,261 
77,402 
51.336 

a  73, 000 

a  44, 700 
31.377 

a  10, 900 

120,866 
a89.000 

107,666 

90,000 

a  40, 500 

a  41. 000 

a  46, 600 


103, 115 

48,966 

48,606 

283,127 

27,217 

73,646 

673,089 

115, 194 

601,627 

17,439 
86,778 
20.637 

128.404 
91,604 

170. 100 
a  90, 600 

145, 190 
27,046 

178,000 
208,528 
117,978 
156,761 

a  54, 800 
a  132, 000 

a  64, 700 


432.452 

296,071 

341,680 

a  193, 000 

a  132, 000 

60,094 

211,562 

187,024 

a  1,040 

a  14, 300 
52,891 

a  1,100 
a  250 
2,611 


12,819 

a  1, 800 

aOOO 

a  3. 800 

a  16, 000 

64,289 


476.279 

821,659 

431.638 

a  240, 000 

a  156, 000 

a  78, 400 

259,836 

a  281, 000 

8.530 

60,156 
137,669 

a  8, 000 
1,920 

12,618 
3,150 
2,847 

17, 178 
6,401 
8,863 

10,546 

27,435 
100,066 


96,864 
41,526 
45.887 
273,910 
33,905 
83.656 
642,084 
133,286 
682,041 

19,649 
102,851 

28,184 
198.290 
121,700 
208,100 
147,799 
240,701 

04,819 

225,739 
323,548 
182.467 
207,704 
87,536 
a  291, 941 
a  148, 714 


549,260 
342,275 
538.810 
a  282, 000 
200,457 
127.025 
306,309 
384,027 
20,694 
48,327 
146. 139 
243,300 

10,506 

a  4, 700 

38,715 

a  13, 000 

4.702 

20,967 

5,064 

a  9, 500 

36,946 

43,333 

146,589 


90,115 
42,030 
40,120 

299,069 
88,587 
91. 471 

721,063 
6151,273 

750,560 

ae22. 693 
116,642 

81,848 
203,874 
135,881 
2:10,301 
165,  U5 
262,040 

64,138 

268,464 
h  330, 078 
a  185, 100 

206,247 
6107,870 

418.060 

166.544 
16.900 

583,509 

6371.298 

565,107 

286,077 

a253.352 

209,307 

331,408 

469,846 

32.305 

a  54, 400 

171, 198 

252,215 

16,423 
a  6, 598 
53,127 
16.987 
6  6,921 
39,821 
5,047 
16,030 
68,309 
58.984 
164,664 


65.92 


67.80 
62.14 
64.17 
66.82 
68.14 


66.36 
67.30 
61.20 
74.67 
69.81 
67.23 
04.07 
6  60.60 
71.45 

ac68.40 
66.89 

77.05 
67.80 
61.87 
02.00 
72.83 
60.00 
66.27 

67.  a 

6  71.40 

a  60. 49 

59.67 

6  69.07 

69.85 

68.41 

64.42 

71.07 
6  71.75 
66.01 
61.00 
a  65. 60 
61.94 
02.89 
71.47 
08.22 
61.94 
02.69 
04.03 

03.87 
a  04. 00 
02.90 
79.12 
6  61. 15 
68.75 
73.93 
66.16 
07.84 
75.70 
07.70 


I  Estimated. 


6  In  1892-93. 


e  In  1891-92. 
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Tablb  6. — (/)  Average  length  of  eehool  term, 
given  to  all  pupils;   the 
eurolUnent, 


(t)  Aggregate  number  of  dayt?  eehoclinf 
aariie  compared  with  the  eohool  population  and  the  echool 


Stato  or  TMrritoxy. 


UnHed  SUtes . 


I7orth  AtlMitio  Di  viatoa . 
Booth  Atlantle  Division. 
Sooth  CoBtral  Division. . 
Korih  Central  Dirision. . 
Western  IMvision 


ITorth  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachosetta 

Khode  Island 

Conuectleot 

KewYork 

Kew  Jersey — 

Pennsylvania 

Soatb  AtlaaUe  DivUioa: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dlstrictof  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


^^.: 


Florid 
Soath  Central  Division : 

Koutacky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Horth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

l^ortb  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana . 


Wyoming.... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington., 

Qrpffon 

Califomia.... 


Average  length  of  school  term  in 
days. 


132.1 


152.0 
i^.4 
91.0 
133.0 
llft.2 


98.0 
70.0 
115.0 
160.0 
170.0 
172.4 
176.0 
17a  0 
127.2 

132.0 
183.0 
1»00.0 
93.2 
76.8 
650.0 

Moao 

59.0 


6110.0 

677.0 

66.5 

110.0 

665.0 

6140.0 


165.0 
08.5 
146.7 
140.0 
155.0 
683.0 
130.0 
90.0 

6  75.0 

72.0 
116.0 

689.0 

6  200.0 

92.0 

6111.0 

0 

152.0 

142.0 

645.0 

680.0 

690.0 

123.0 


1879-80 


130.3 


159.2 
02.4 
79.2 
139.8 
130.2 


100.0 
105.3 
125.5 
177.0 
184.0 
170.0 
178.5 
103.0 
133.4 

158.0 
187.0 
103.0 
112.8 
00.0 
SO.O 
70.0 
665.0 


102.0 
68.0 
81.3 
74.5 
78.8 
71.7 


152.0 
136.0 
150.0 
150.0 
165.0 
94.0 
14a  0 
6104.0 

696.0 

82.0 
120.0 

06.0 
119.0 
6132.0 
lU.O 
100.0 
128.0 
143.0 

04.0 
601.0 

00.0 
140.6 


1880-00 


134.7 


186.6 
00.0 
88.2 
148.0 
135.0 


113.0 
117.7 
136.0 
177.0 
188.0 
182.5 
186.5 
103.0 
147.6 

18&0 
184.0 
178.0 

iia2 

97.0 
60.2 
60.0 
83.3 
6120.0 

04.0 
88.0 
73.5 
686.0 
100.6 
100.0 
6  75.0 


142.7 
6120.0 
144.4 
6  67.0 
126.0 
133.0 
140.0 
660.8 
07.2 

iia2 

157.6 


1803-94 


130.0 


172.5 

ioa2 

00.0 
147.4 
13a  3 


123.0 
124.75 
155. 4S 
175.0 
180.0 
182.02 
183.0 
a  100.0 
160.0 

6el60.0 
188.0 
184.0 
120.0 
100.0 
63.1 
88.0 
110.5 
07.4 

115.0 

a  86.0 

6  73.0 

112.1 

a  105.0 

100.0 

73.0 

77.0 


186.5 

160.0 

130.0 

a  133.0 

155.4 

148.0 

156.0 

145.0 

isao 

160.0 

128.0 

154.8 

156.0 

158.0 

120.4 

121.0 

113.0 

120.0 

145.0 

«100.7 

140.0 

120.0 

135.0 

125.0 

144.5 
101.0 

e  150.1 
85.0 

a  105.0 
152.0 
150.4 
109.4 
102.4 
109.0 
159.0 


-Aggregate 
number  of 
days'  school- 
ing given. 


1,277,037,178 


385.083,178 
133,177,986 
169.818,147 
527,720.008 
61, 230, 850 


11,084,145 

5, 243, 248 

6,480,261 

62,337.075 

7.455.340 

18,731,875 

135, 528. 760 

a  28, 741. 870 

121,520,600 

6e3,640,881 
31,000.896 
•  5,768,032 
24. 464. 880 
13, 538  100 
14,531,003 
14, 109. 890 
28,977,273 
6,247,041 

32. 218, 000 
a  28, 464. 108 
6 13. 512, 300 

29, 080.  524 
a  11, 270  063 

41,806,925 

12,157.712 
1, 300, 515 

93, 375. 840 

a  40, 382.  634 

08, 173, 605 

41,481.465 

640.536,320 

32,306.806 

52. 362.  464 

56.851.414 

8,876,548 

65.671,405 

22,084,542 

81, 526, 875 

2,373,162 

042.411 

67,074,363 

1, 443. 895 

a  1, 349. 595 

6, 052, 792 

759.069 

1,753.682 

6, 080.  058 

6,  429, 256 

26.181.576 


11! 

^  si 

pa 

>  8  oS 


63.6 


81.4 
41.5 
40.6 
74.6 
00.1 


60.8 
63.1 
7a4 
04.5 

7a4 

80.5 

87.4 

a  67. 8 

76.8 

6e74.6 
68.7 
85.3 
41.0 
40.7 
23.0 
81.3 
41.8 
41.4 

61.0 
a46.0 
622.2 

56.8 
a2ai 

46.1 

2ai 

17.6 

87.8 

a  74. 2 

80.2 

07.1 

671.7 

72.0 

86.0 

63.1 

52.8 

64a  3 

63.4 

71.8 

67.5 
40.8 

673.2 
26.2 

a  09. 8 
76.8 
80.6 
55.5 
67.5 
61.1 
81.8 


a  In  1892-93. 


6  ApproKimately. 


ein  1891-92. 
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Tablk  7. — Xumber  amd  hx  of  teacher:    Prep&rHon  of  male  teachen. 


State  or  Tcrrttoty. 


rnited  States 

Sorih  Atbntie  DiTiakm. . 
Saotli  AtlaaUc  Piyistoii. . 
Sootli  Central  DirisioB . . . 
Karth  OMitral  BiTistoB. . . 
Waaterm  Dtrlaion 

Karth  Atlaatie  BftriaiaB : 

Maine 

KewHaaipahire 

TrnaoBi 

lIaaa«)kiMatta 

Kkede  laland 

CMUMeiSeai 

NewYark 

Mew  Jeiaey 

PaBBaTlraBto 

Scnth  Atlaatie  IMvisiao : 

Delaware 

MarjlaBd 

IHatnet  of  Calombia. 

WtSt  VirgliiU 

North  CareUaa 

Sevth  Carolina 

Geergia 

Fkmda 

Seaih  Central  IMviakm : 
-     KentBcky 

jreBBeo0ee«>  •••••••••• 

Alabama 

Miaiiaalppi 

X«oiiiaiasa 

Texaa 

Arkanaas 

Oklaboma...'. 

Korth  Central  Diviakm: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ntineia 

Jiiefaisaa 

IViaoonain 

Hinneaota 

Iowa 

Miaaonri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kanaaa 

Weatem  Diriskm : 

Mon^ma 

Wromfaig 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ariacma 

Ut^ 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orosoo. .............. 

Calfibmia 


Whole  number  of  teachers 
enployed. 


Malea. 


124,768 


18,  IM 
20,441 
»,8» 
50,40 
6.8S 


al.49e 

280 

438 

1,000 

170 

«434 

5,000 

»737 

8,404 

e218 
006 
118 
8,  OSS 
8,585 
4,535 
X141 
4.547 
1,2M 

4,505 
ft5,]4« 
a4.108 

8.024 
61.200 

0.503 

4,297 
323 

to,  156 
66,523 
6,123 
8.470 
X8Q7 
2.234 
5,281 
5,567 
812 
1,368 
2,398 
4,230 

206 

06 

06700 

324 

687 

470 

42 

301 

1.150 

1,186 

1.203 


Dnnales. 


203.230 


77,340 
34,877 
2S.720 
121,414 
18.870 


a5,025 

2.007 

8,200 

10.706 

1,884 

•8,388 

27,833 

64,131 

17,777 

e022 
3,333 
824 
5,185 
2,530 
8,825 
2.453 
4,486 
1.029 

5,303 
63,666 
a2,440 

8.063 
61.  M5 

5,800 

2,010 
504 

14,748 

67,024 

10.734 

12,711 

10,274 

8.088 

22.782 

8,954 

1^888 

3,448 

7,080 

7,683 

674 

311 

«6%195 

222 

6196 

645 

237 

411 

2,018 

1.976 

4,994 


Total. 


388,007 


05,464 
45.888 
55.624 
171.877 
10, 7M 


7.421 
8.187 
8,728 
11.714 
1,554 
a8.822 
82,929 
64,868 
26,241 

e840 
4.818 
942 
8,213 
6,115 
8.860 
4,504 
0,033 
2,923 

9,808 
68.812 

6,606 

7.577 
63.244 
12.462 

6,286 
827 

24.904 

613,547 

22,857 

16,190 

12,561 

10.822 

28.063 

14,521 

2.700 

4.816 

9.473 

11,903 


407 
62,896 

546 
6283 
1,115 

279 

712 
8,168 
3,102 
6,267 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


1870-71. 


41.0 


26.2 
63.8 
67.5 
43.2 
45.0 


a24.4 
15.0 
16.5 
12.7 
«20.4 
•22.1 
22.9 
82.5 
42.8 

•  29.9 
45.0 

8.2 
64.5 
79.0 
•73.2 
63.4 
71.4 

•  65.7 

•  66.0 
•75.0 

06.8 
•60.8 

50.9 
•77.3 

•  75.0 


43.2 
60.5 
43.5 
26.3 

•  28.8 
83.7 
39.0 
65.3 

•  24.7 

51.9 

47.2 

•  60.3 

•  28.0 
48.8 

•  91.7 


55.0 
82.4 

•  64.3 

•  46.5 

•  51.7 
40.0 


1879-80. 


42.8 


28.8 
62.5 
«7.2 
41.7 
40.3 


•27.2 
10.8 
16.8 
18.2 
20.2 

•22.8 
26.0 
2&5 
46.5 

•46.6 

42.6 

7.8 

61.8 

75.2 

•  71.3 
50.5 

•  66.2 
01.6 

64.6 

74.4 
63.8 
61.2 
46.1 

•  75.0 
78.4 


47.8 
67.5 
89.7 
20.2 
28.0 
35.0 
33.6 
56.1 

40.8 

40.7 
45.1 

38.5 
44.3 
36.4 
78.0 
47.5 
64.5 
46.7 
67.4 
37.4 
48.3 
33.6 


1880-90. 


34.5 


20.0 
40cl 
97.5 
32.4 
31.1 


•  16.0 

9.8 
12.0 

9.8 
1X6 

•  13.4 
16.9 
18.4 
34. 2 

•  31.0 
27.8 
13.0 
41.5 
63.4 

soil 

49.6 
53.3 
48.0 

40.8 
61.8 
62.9 
49.6 
44.7 
01.1 
68.5 


43.1 
51.1 
82.5 
22.3 
19.8 
23.0 
20.6 
44.4 
28.3 
29.0 
27.1 
40.8 

22.9 
22.4 
26.2 

•62.2 
38.8 
46  6 
16.3 

•  33.4 
40.6 
43.3 
21.4 


1893-94. 


32.2 


19.0 
45.1 
63.7 
20.4 
29.0 


•20.2 

&8 
11.7 

8.6 
10.0 

•  U.4 
15.5 

615.1 
32.3 

e26.0 
23.0 
12.5 
86.0 
68.6 
54.2 
46.6 
60.3 
44.3 

45.9 

658.4 

•  63.1 
47.8 

640.0 
62.7 
07.0 
39.1 

40.8 
648.2 
26.8 
21.5 
18.3 
21.6 
18.8 
38.3 
30.1 
28.4 
25.3 
85.5 

23.4 

23.6 
•624.2 
59.3 
630.7 
42.1 
15.1 
42.3 
36.3 
37.5 
20.2 


•  Ai^;m>xlniatel7. 


6  In  1802-03. 


e In  1801-02. 
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Table  8. — Teachers*  salaries. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  a. 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion  a . 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division  a . 
Sooth  Central  Diviaion  a . . 
North  Ceneral  Diviaion  a . . 
Western  Division  a 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

If  assachosetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticot 

New  Yorkfr 

New  Jersey  (1892-93). 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1889-90)... . 

M  ary  Ian  d 

District  of  ColombU.. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  (Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 


Georsia.. 
»nda 


Flond 
Sooth  Central  Diviaion: 

Kentocky 

Tennessee  (1892-93).. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looiaiana  (1892-93).. 

Texas  (1892-93) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1892-93) 

IllinoU 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakoto 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arisona  (1892-03). 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon  

California 


Aversffe 
monthly 
wages  of 

male 
teachers. 


$44. 7C 


54.89 
28.11 
41.01 
45.70 
54.40 


44.81 
49.78 
87.36 
129.41 
101. 19 
85.87 


79.99 
44.10 


86.60 


33.13 


24.60 
23.13 


85.50 


41.20 
33.45 


29.49 
34.50 
56.71 
37.43 


41.98 
46.00 
58.96 
48.56 
e47.30 
46.49 
38.19 
45.94 
44.75 
36.00 
46.74 
43.09 

65.20 
66.70 
72.76 


87.50 
70.00 
101.24 


51.45 

50.00 

d80.19 


Increaae 

or 
decrease. 


$0.16 


.67 
.86 

1.24 
.03 

1.14 


.81 
.95 

3.80 
11.32 

4.90 
.61 


.22 


.07 


.72 
2.46 


2.12 


Average 
monthly 
wages  of 
female 
teachers. 


$37.48 


87.09 
25.45 
85.24 
37.59 
54.40 


27.56 
27.36 
26.12 
47.91 
50.10 
41.48 


47.73 
33.05' 


84.08 


27.14 


21.68 
19.90 


84.00 


34.02 
27.82 


29.75 
31.32 
46.48 
38.47 


1.94 
.33 

3.60 
.47 
.54 

1.83 

2.74 


.85 


2.89 


.63 


.82 
1.11 
1.35 


37.50 
40.20 
49.35 
35.19 
e33.15 
85.08 
31.60 
42.23 
39.03 
32.00 
39.52 
35.01 

46.95 
49.15 
53.75 


72.50 
44.00 
63.66 


46.08 

89.56 

d65.42 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


a  These  sommaries  inclode  only  the  States  tabolated  below  in  the  same  colnmn. 

6  Average  of  oil  teachers,  $50.88. 

e  Does  not  inclode  cities. 

d  Does  not  inclode  high  school  teachers. 
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Table  9. — Sekoolkotue*  and  value  of  tckool  property , 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
8o«th  Atlantic  Division. 
Sovtk  Central  Division.. 
Kofth  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

Kerth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

VeruKHit - 

Maasacbnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

ConnecticQt 

KewTork 

New  Jersey  (1802-03) 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  (1801-02)... 

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>lambia 

Vin^inia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

0«orgia 

Florida 

Booth  Central  Division  : 

Kentocky 

Tennessee  (1802-03).. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana  (1802-03).. 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

IndUna  (1892-03).... 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiseonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

WMtem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Olorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arixona  (1802-03).... 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

(^tifomia 


Number 

of  school* 

houses. 


9 


238.520 


48.548 
34,848 
43,014 
100.854 
11.487 


4.320 

1.008 

2.206 

a7.833 

605 

1.822 

12.005 

1.725 

14.330 

a  407 

a2.830 

108 

6,718 

5.302 

6.857 

8.138 

a  7. 840 

2.051 

8.018 
8.817 

68.887 
6.084 

02.645 

8.380 

8,888 

622 

13,064 
8,737 

12.516 
7.760 
6,706 
6,485 

13.510 
0.840 
1.770 
8.432 
6,503 
0,334 

520 

257 

1,500 

482 

133 

ae803 

100 

559 

1,751 

1,705 

3,360 


Value  of  an 

school 

property. 


3 


$426,024,341 


160.423.841 
18.209.877 
20.786.384 

188.006,000 
S6.606.14(> 


8.017,129 

3.086.824 

1.022.087 

632.200.00» 

8.864,862 

8,042.411 

53.026,31» 

10.374.21S 

644.800,006 

004.42ff 

63.070.000 

62,738,000 

2.040.68O 

8.120.027 

1, 160, 14a 

617. 05» 

62.200.000 

650,637 

6, 803, 517 
2. 060. 004 
61.873,000 
1,629. 860 
ft  832,000 
6.128.883 
1. 760.080 
400.000 

80.017.384 

16,777.504 

84,716,434 

16.583,300 

611,100,000 

12. 876, 104 

16,520,160 

17,206.288 

1.910. 630 

8. 434. 806 

8.670.887 

11, 103. 306 

2,079.362 

306.014 

6.008,937 

6250.000 

410, 700 

3. 180. 447 

282.946 

733.211 

6.014.396 

2.707,182 

16.634,046 


a  Number  ot  schools. 

ED  94 2 


6  Approximately. 


e  In  1892-93. 
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Table  lO.^PripoU  tthooU, 


state  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


K«rth  AtJantio  Dirisioa  . 
Smrth  AtUDtio  DiTiaion.. 
SMith  Cestral  Divisiou. . . 
KotUi  Central  Division . . . 
Wealem  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 


Now  Ham  pshire 

Vormont(1891-92) 

IfMsnchusetta 

KbodelsUnd 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

N«w  Jersey  (18»-03) .... 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

ICaryland 

District  of  Colombia .... 

Viririnia 

West  Virginia. 

K4»rth  CaroHnaC  1801-92). 

Soath  Caroliaa 

Geor^a 

Florida 

Sont^  Contrnl  Division : 

Kontnckya 

TMiBOBseo  ( Mil  -92) 

Alabama 

Mississip^ 

Loaisiaua 

Texas. 


Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 
Ohio.. 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi^n 

Wise«Dsin 

Minnesota 

lows 

Ifissouri 

Korth  Dakota 

Sonth  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Western  Division: 

Montana < 

Wyoming , 

C<^brado  (1892-93). 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh(  1891-92) 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Otefoa. 

California 


Pupils 

attending 

private 

schools. 


1,318.800 


551,800 
84.700 
167.200 
441,600 
54,600 


7,425 
7.857 
06.163 
15.155 
25.965 
178,764 
49,167 


1,894 
20,198 


14,161 


19.200 
45,428 


19.943 


Total  pnblic 
and  private 
enrollmont. 


15.254.777 


3.845.0M 
2,066.036 
2,839,905 
5,798,952 
704,780 


60,863 
73,171 

4M.772 
76, 826 

162.014 
1,S03,7€2 

296, 76» 


125,636 
44.842 
25.292 


34,103 

16,736 

400 

1,888 


839 


3.813 
4,129 


10,934 
388 


2.925 
5,112 
21,779 


229,709 
961.566 


460,833 


•88,315 
632,935 


865,527 


981,574 
513,821 
410,912 


556.834 
«74,241 
47, 761 

89.714 


26,550 


80.902 
»,G00 


66.382 
7,215 


89,645 
83,053 
265, 028 


a  Does  not  include  cities. 
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State  or  Torritory. 


United  SUt«8 48.436,092 


From  per* 

manent 

funds  and 

reats. 


Kortk  AtUBftie  DiTkion 
Soalk  AHaatie  IH vision.. . 
^«aUt Central  Division... 
Kffrtk  Cestral  DiriaSoB... 
Wastttn  BiriaioB 


K«rth  AUuitfc  Dlrkion: 

Maine 

Kew  Hnaapahire 

Vemaent 

Maasaekssette 

Bliode  Island 

Conneetlcnt 

Kew  York  (1808-«3K . 

Kew  J«raey  (1492-93) 

Pena^lrnnia 

Soetk  AtkHi^  Division : 

DeUwmre  (I8aM)0)a. 

IfarylaDd 

District  of  Odnabia. 

VirgInU 

West  Viry^inia 

ICortli  Caxolina 

South  Carolina  (U82-n) 


riori 
Saaih  Central  Dhrlsion: 

Kentnekj 

(ia»^). 


Ippl 

LoniaiaBa  (1892-93) .. . 
Texas  

OklaJMnna**'''.'*!!!!*. 
Ksrih  Central  Diriaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1881-02).... 

nnsHOm 

Michigan  (1882-93)... 

Wisconsin 

llinnesota 

Iowa 

Misaemi 

KortbDakoU 

South  Dakota 

Ifebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyomine 

Colorsdo  (1^1-92)... 

Kew  Mexico 

AHzona  <1802-93) 

Utah 

Kevada. 


Wasbinsttm. 


$33,874,152 


933, 800 

447,438 

1,907.660 

4,451,120 

7M.221 


aS8,000 

14.753 

66.255 

M83.733 

8,547 

168,302 

294,850 

147.680 

0 

fo.oeo 

54,911 

0 

48,000 

042,187 

0 

0 

212,052 

35,306 

114,818 

124,884 

115,887 

96,040 

46.076 

1, 370, 361 

0 

0 

246.680 
635,327 
667.001 
311.578 

a  190, 000 
388,200 
233.570 
727,832 
154.126 
140,220 
396,161 

0354,850 

0 

0 

108,463 

0 

6,573 

0 

98,002 

14,831 

96,9(M 

182,948 

0  260,900 


From  taxation. 


FromfStato 


$111,255,258 


12,017,287 
4,408,622 
6. 531. 603 
7,331,267 
2,785,373 


«  456, 003 

86,817 

88,028 

0 

118,199 

254,185 

8,771,667 

2,251,700 

4,990,090 

e6.00D 
585,234 

<f  465. 202 
887,840 

0259.040 
046,543 
449,008 

1.008.752 
100,874 

1,706,140 
1.240,931 
513, 674 
923,500 
275.223 
2,209, 670 
486,431 
056,025 

1.877,585 

1,638.548 

1,000.000 

686,117 

a  584, 145 

655.718 

0 

613, 180 

152  867 

0 

123,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178. 164 

302.590 

11.941 

0 

0 

0 

2.292.672 


From  local 


$144,329,410 


40,227.050 
5,026,474 
3, 570. 481 

54. 925. 572 
7, 505. 681 


979,744 

729. 176 

519.920 

9.778.644 

1.022.241 

1, 713, 649 

12.884.903 

1.460.007 

11. 188. 766 

209,000 

1, 836. 126 

485.262 

814. 339 

1,280,135 

13.323 

73,620 

380,702 

445,967 

1,305,996 

5141.861 
171,931 
418.769 
764,404 
076.460 
091,000 

9, 569. 391 
2, 872, 173 
12,021,238 
4,589,005 
3,510,056 
3, 241, 502 
6,942,953 
8,686,848 
630.431 
1,006,968 
2.295.518 
3.439.489 

560,119 

193,980 

1.462,109 

82.136 

40.375 

458. 178 

83,770 

303,641 

1.179,617 

744,397 

2.386,358 


Total  rroiB 
taxation. 


$14,235,930  $167,051,392 


52,244.337 
9,435.006 
10.102.084 
62,256,839 
10,291.054 


1.485,747 
815.993 
607.046 
9,778,044 
1, 140. 440 
1.907.834 
10,056,570 
3,711,707 
16,120,456 

215,000 
1. 920,  360 

910.  524 
1.702.179 
1, 539, 184 

659.866 

522,688 
1.398,454 

546,841 

3,072,136 
1,240.031 

655,535 
1,095,431 

693.992 
2, 034, 143 
1.162.891 
o  147, 025 

11.466.976 
4, 510, 721 

13,021.238 
5.275,122 
4,094,201 
3,897.220 
6.942,953 
4,500,037 
783,298 
1,006.068 
2.418,616 
3,439.489 

560,119 
193,980 

1. 462, 109 

82,136 

227,539 

760. 774 

95,711 

803.041 

1, 179, 017 
744,397 

4.681,031 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


Total  rev- 
enue. 

excluding 
balance 

on  hand 
and  pro- 
ceeds of 

bmid  sales. 


5, 804. 003 

548.228 

625.309 

6. 173.  446 

1,064.944 


76.911 

60,963 

24.461 

5,850 

43.724 

878.503 

2.271.361 

7.820 

2,939,321 

0 

220,264 

0 

29,273 

22.896 

117.  SI3 

14, 141 

64,019 

e80.423 

0 

250.839 

9,531 

19.771 

231,877 

181.907 

26.231 

a  5. 153 

624.400 
463.607 
546.885 
432.081 
450, 612 
611,994 
1,200,405 
385,905 
53,715 
186,600 
919, 101 
297,172 

23.049 

4.797 

753.182 

43,667 

111 

38,780 

1,080 

2,794 

10. 131 

140,404 

66,929 


58,961.049 
10.430,760 
12. 635, 059 
72.881,405 
12,122,219 


1,562,658 

891,709 

098,602 

9,968,227 

1,192.711 

2.509.728 

19, 222. 290 

8. 867. 187 

19.068,777 

275.000 
2,195.535 

930.524 
1.774.452 
1.604.247 

777,079 

636.829 
1.674.525 

663,509 

3,216.954 
1,016.654 

780.053 
1,211,842 

971,945 
8, 595, 411 
1, 180. 122 

152, 178 

12.838,056 
5, 609, 655 

15,135.184 
6,019,681 
4,734,813 
4,897.414 
8.376.937 
5,613,274 
991,139 
1.339.857 
8.783,878 
4,091,517 

583.168 

198,  777 

2.323,754 

125, 823 

234.223 

790,554 

194,793 

820.766 

1.285.652 

1,047,749 

6,007,060 


J^' 


Appgoxhwatniy. 

iBclades  some  misc^aaeonsreoeipis. 
e  0tate  «Mropriation  for  ne^^  schools, 
d  United  States  approvriatlon. 


e  Includes  balance  from  previous  year. 
/Kotreported;  a  part  is  indoded  in  **oiher  sources.*' 
ff  Report  Ineomplete. 
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Table  12.^The  school  revenue  compared  (1)  with  the  adult  male  population  {taxpayen) 
and  (f)  with  the  ichool population.    Percentage  analyeie  of  the  school  revenue. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlaotio  Division. . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. . 
Soatli  Central  DiTision... 
North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshiro 

Vtrmont 

Massachusetts 

RhoHe  Island 

Connecticut 

Hew  York  (1892-93)... 

Kew  Jersey  (1892-93).. 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90)  a. 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Creorgia 
Florida . 


South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee  (1892-93) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  (1892-93). 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1891-92) 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1892-93).. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

AVyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92).. 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona(1892-93) 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Catifomia 


Average  amount  raised  per  tax* 
payer. 


$0.4G 


.17 
.21 
.09 
.60 
.63 


a.  25 
.12 
.65 

6.20 
.08 
.71 
.10 
.32 
0 

1.20 

.19 

0 

.11 

a. 22 

0 

0 

.50 


.31 

.80 

.32 

.33 

.17 

2.23 

0 

0 

.24 

1.00 

.55 

.49 

a. 87 

.80 

.43 

.95 

1.87 

1.24 

1.20 

a. 95 

0 

0 

.59 

.00 

.22 

0 

4.96 

.33 

.50 

1.17 

a. 50 


I 

I 


$1.79 


$0.04 


2.22 
2.05 
2.85 
1.09 
1.99 


2.32 

.71 

.87 

0 

1.05 

1.07 

2.07 

4.83 

3.15 


2.07 

dO.24 

2.22 

11.84 

1.78 

1.80 

2.88 

.90 

8.77 
8.02 
1.40 
3.15 
1.04 
2.05 
1.75 
a.  74 

1.81 

2.73 

.92 

1.07 

a  1.13 

1.40 

0 

.80 

1.80 

0 

.37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.89 

4.75 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

4.44 


7.44 
2.84 
1.29 
8.20 
5.37 


4.96 
6.97 
5.11 
13.59 
9.00 
7.19 
7.07 
3.13 
7.02 

4.39 

4.72 

0.24 

2.04 

0.05 

.04 

.29 

.92 

8.09 

2.79 

(/) 

^.39 

.69 

1.59 

1.24 

2.45 

0  1.17 

0.24 
4.79 

10.04 
7.18 
0.77 
7.22 

12.04 
5.10 
7.00 
8.53 
0.97 
9.22 

5.81 
4.91 
7.95 
1.43 
1.03 
7.20 
4.25 
0.97 
0.12 
5.30 
4.03 


$0.78 


1.08 
.20 
.22 
.92 
.79 


.40 

.51 

.24 

.01 

.88 

1.50 

1.24 

.02 

1.85 

0 
.78 

0 
.07 
.12 
.31 
.00 
.10 
e  .72 

0 
.01 
.03 
.00 
.88 
.29 
.09 
a. 09 

.00 

.77 

.45 

.68 

.87 

1.3G 

2.10 

.51 

.65 

1.58 

2.81 

.80 

.24 

.12 

4.09 

.76 


$9.07 


10.91 
4.80 
4.55 

10.87 
&08 


.61 
.05 
.00 
.05 
1.01 
.13 


7.95 
7.31 
0.87 
13.80 
10.57 
10.53 
10.51 
8.30 
12.02 

5.78 
7.70 
12.48 
4.44 
8.83 
2.13 
2.15 
3.90 
5.93 

0.87 
3.93 
2.14 
4.13 
8.08 
5.81 
4.29 
2.00 

11.89 
9.35 
12.46 
9.42 
9.14 
10.90 
15.20 
7.36 
12.04 
11.85 
11.35 
10.97 

6.05 
5.03 

12.63 
2.19 
7.74 

12.56 
9.89 
7.36 
6.67 
7.54 
9.70 


$8.32 


12.47 
3.25 
3.02 
10.30 
13.67 


9.84 
10.29 

8.53 
18.00 
12.55 
13.43 
12.66 

9.12 
11.97 

5.79 
6.K9 
13.76 
2.98 
5.89 
1.28 
1.19 
2.41 
4.39 

5.09 
2.62 
1.28 
2.37 
2.42 
3.97 
2.75 
2.05 


Per  cent  of  the  whole  reve* 
nue  derired  from— 


a 
Si 


I 

s 

5 


Perct.Perct. 
5.1  I    19.8 


1.6 
4.3 
15.1 
0.1 
0.2 


20.4 
42.3 
51.7 
10.1 
23.0 


lO 


I 

o 


11 


Peret.  PereL 
00.0  8.5 


08.2 
48.2 
28.8 
75.4 
61.9 


a  3. 2 

1.7 

9.5 

6  1.8 

7 

6.7 

1.5 

3.8 

0 

21.8 

2.5 

0 

2.4 

a  2. 6 

0 

0 

12.7 

5.3 

4.5 

7.7 

14.8 

8.0 

4.7 

38.4 

0 

0 


11.60 

2.0 

a  59 

11.3 

12.37 

4.4 

10.00 

5.2 

8.37 

a  4.0 

10.89 

7.9 

13.75 

2.8 

6.23 

13.0 

13.51 

15.6 

11.40 

10.9 

10.73 

10.6 

9.32 

o8.7 

16.59 

0 

10.50 

0 

22.98 

4.7 

2.28 

0 

12.11 

2.8 

10.14 

0 

20.70 

50.3 

10.15 

4.5 

12.87 

7.5 

9.96 

15.6 

15.65 

a  5. 2 

a  29. 2 
9.7 
12.6 
0 
9.9 
10.1 
19.0 
58.2 
20.2 

c2.2 

20.7 

dSO.O 

50.0 

alO.  1 

I    83.2 

S3.0 

00.2 

15.2 

54.0 
70.8 
05.8 
70.2 
28.3 
33.3 
40.9 
a  20. 8 

15.2 

29.2 

0.0 

11.4 

a  12.3 

13.4 

0 

10.9 

15.4 

0 

3.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70.1 

37.8 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

45.8 


02.7 
81.8 
74.4 
98.1 
85.7 
68.3 
07.0 
37.8 
58.4 

76.0 
60.8 
50.0 
45.9 
79.8 
1.7 
13.7 
23.3 
07.2 

40.6 
(/) 

^  14.2 
43.1 
21.8 
56.9 

a  59. 8 

77.7 
51.2 
85.4 
70.2 
74.1 
66.2 
82.9 
09.2 
63.0 
75.2 
01.5 
84.1 

90.0 
97.0 
02.9 
05.3 
21.1 
57.3 
43.0 
94.7 
91.8 
71.-0 
47.7 


9.8 
6.2 
4.9 
8.4 
&9 


4.9 

6.8 

3.5 

.1 

8.7 

14.9 

11.9 

.2 

16.4 

0 

10.0 

0 

1.7 

1.5 

16.1 

2.7 

3.8 

e  12.3 

0 
15.5 
1.2 
1.6 
23.9 
5.0 
2L2 
a  3.4 

5.1 
8.3 
8.6 
7.2 
9.6 
18.5 
14.3 
0.9 
5.4 
13.9 
24.6 
7.2 

4.0 
3.4 
82.4 
34.7 


4.9 
.6 
.8 
.7 
13.4 

L3 


a  Approximately. 

b  Includes  some  mlscellanoons  receipts. 
c  State  appropriation  for  negro  schools. 
d  United  States  appropriation. 


€  Includes  balance  from  previous  year. 

/Kot  reported ;  a  part  is  included  in  '*  other  sources." 

g  Report  incomplete. 
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Table  13. — Progress  of  sdtool  expenditure. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


100,107,012 


Korth  Atlantie Division. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  . . 
Horth  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division , 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Hassachnaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantie  Division : 

Delaware 

Ifaryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

▼ircinla 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

iKiuisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebrsska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado , 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Ctob 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Or»ron 

Calubmia 


Total  expenditure  for  common  schools. 


1870-71. 


178,004,087 


29,790,835 
3,781,681 
4. 854. 834 

28,430.033 
2.244,329 


950,002 

418,545 

499,901 

5,579,303 

401. 100 

1,490,961 

9.007.904 

2,362,841 

8,470,918 

153,509 
1. 214. 729 
873,585 
587.472 
577, 719 
177.498 
275.088 
292,000 
129,431 

i  1. 075. 000 
6758.000 
6370.000 
950.000 
531,834 
6050.000 
6520.000 


0,831.035 
2.807,537 
0.050,542 
2,810,740 
1,932.539 
900.568 
8. 200. 190 
1.749.049 

623,000 

305,520 
904.323 

635,000 

67.000 

07,805 

64,000 

0 

6 117. 000 

685,000 

19,003 

635,000 

6100.000 

1,713,431 


1870-83. 


$140,500,715  $170,384,173  $1.75 


28.538,058 
5,130,402 
4,872.829 

35.285,035 
4,207.073 


1,007,901 
505.330 
440,217 

4,963,900 
520.112 

1,406,875 
10.200,977 

1.873.405 

7,309,082 

207.281 
1.544.307 
438.507 
940,109 
707.553 
370,002 
3:24.029 
471.029 
114,895 

1,009,030 
744,180 
6500,000 
830,705 
411,858 
61,030,000 
287,050 


7,100,003 
4,401,850 
7,014,002 
2,775,017 
2,177,023 
1,328.420 
4. 484, 043 
2,075,304 

245,000 

1,108,017 
1,818,337 

78, 730 

28,604 

305.227 

28.973 

01, 172 

132,194 

220.245 

38.411 

112.  815 

307,031 

2.804,571 


1880-90. 


48.023.492 
8,707,105 
10,078,080 
02,823,503 
10,213,815 


1,327,553 

844,833 

711,072 

8,280,002 

884,000 

2.157,014 

17,543,880 

3,340.100 

12,028,422 

6275,000 
1,010,003 

905,777 
1.004,500 
1,108,403 

714.900 

450.830 
1, 100. 354 

510.533 

2, 140. 078 
1. 520, 241 
6890<000 
1, 100, 575 
817,110 
8, 178, 300 
1,010,770 


10. 002. 238 
5.245.218 

11,045,120 
5,349,300 
3,801,212 
4. 187, 310 
0,382,953 
5,434.202 
620.949 
1, 199, 030 
8,370,332 
4,972,907 

804,084 

6  225,000 

1,081,870 

685.000 

181.014 

304.085 

101.481 

100,020 

958,111 

805,979 

5, 187, 102 


1893-94. 


Expended  per  oipitaof 
population. 


1870- 
71. 


$1.50 


50.061,501 
10,500.070 
12,006.805 
74. 801, 083 
12.884,724 


1. 557, 862 

920.803 

783.805 

0,906.227 

1.478,841 

2,042.028 

19, 308, 571 

03,834,103 

18,580,761 

6<;  275, 000 
2,301,118 

930,524 
1, 825, 433 
1,011.042 

783.405 

632,707 
1,083.008 

047. 175 

3.315.024 
al.  047. 799 

003,359 
1. 225. 146 
a992,000 
8, 705, 601 
1, 244. 818 

202,158 

12,524.444 
d5. 609, 055 

15.807,450 
5.078,300 
4,801,300 
5,020.882 
7. 840, 008 
5. 810. 034 
1,081.000 
1.087,918 
4, 165, 087 
4, 438, 450 

043,749 

203,181 

41,981,635 

137,905 

a  210, 779 

903,151 

203,140 

840,332 

1, 525, 048 

1,238,111 

5,424,703 


2.88 

.03 

.73 

2.14 

2.15 


1.51 
1.30 
1.51 
3.73 
2.05 
2.74 
2.17 
2.48 
2.30 

1.21 

1.53 

2.77 

.47 

1.20 

.10 

.88 

.24 

.00 

.80 
.60 
.30 

1.11 
.71 
.74 

1.02 


2.62 
1.70 
2.67 
2.33 
1.70 
2.00 
2,70 
.00 

[l.29 

2.01 
2.24 

1.02 

.71 

1.44 

.05 

0 

1.28 

1.93 

1.17 

1.30 

1.05 

2.93 


1879- 
80. 


1.97 

.06 

.55 

2.03 

2.41 


1.65 
1.63 
1.34 
2.80 
1.00 
2.26 
2.03 
1.66 
L72 

1.41 
1.66 
2.47 
.63 
1.14 
.27 
.83 
.31 
.43 

.65 
.48 
.40 
.73 
.44 
.65 


2.24 
i  2.27 
2.28 
1.70 
1.05 
1.70 
2.70 
1.23 

L81 

2.45 
1.83 

2.01 
1.37 
2.03 

.24 
1.61 

.02 
3.54 
1.18 
1.60 
1.70 
8.31 


1880. 
00. 


2:76 

.90 

.97 

2.81 

8.37 


2.01 
2.24 
2.14 
8.70 
2.66 
2.80 
2.02 
2.31 
2.46 

1.63 

1.83 

3.03 

.97 

1.57 

.44 

.30 

.65 

1.32 

1.15 
.86 
.59 
.86 
.73 

1.42 
.90 


2.89 
2.30 
3.04 
2.55 
2.25 
8.22 
3.34 
2.03 
i3.43 
>3.66 
8.10 
3.48 

2.76 
3.71 
4.08 
.55 
3.05 
1.00 
8.53 
2.00 
2.-74 
2.67 
4.20 


a  In  1892-93. 


6  Estimated. 


ein  1889-90. 


din  1881-92. 
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Table  li.^The  Bckoal  expenditure  classified. 


Sla4«4kr  Territory. 


United  SialM 

K4»rtfa  Ailantio  DiTitioii. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Divi»oii. 
Seuth  Ceatral  Division  . . 
Korth  Centcftl  DiTitioia . . 
Western  IHWaioii 

Korth  AtUotic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

VermoDt 

'  Haasachnseita 

Rhode  island 

Conneeticmt 

^em  York 

Kew  Jersey  (1892-^ . 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1889-90) a. 

Maryland 

District  of  Celamliia 

Virginia 

"Weat  Virginia 

Korth  Caretiua 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tenxtessee  (1892-83) . . 

Alabama 

Miaaiasippi 

Louisiana  (1892..93)  .. 

Texas 

Artcansaa 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohie 

Indiana  (1601-92).... 

nUnoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  

Missotm 

KorthDakota. 

South  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Dixision: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  (1891-92).... 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona  (1192-99)  .... 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idaho 

Washlugten 

Ore«ion 

Califoniia 


For  ai  tea, 
hnildings. 
faraiture,  li- 
braries,  and 
apparatus. 


9 


$29,237,231 


Il,a9t,f41 
1.1M,351 
1.406,915 

12,564.193 
2,688,731 


1<>i.084 
l«8,fl91 
105.186 

1,710.496 
431,728 
693;  850 

4.139.296 
667.293 

3,396,818 

d  21, 795 

287,082 

95,706 

200,646 

288,778 

53.«92 

46,244 

141,883 

«2%S33 

466,316 

186,801 

el8,230 

25.346 

BO,  342 

324,041 

193,209 

6111,730 

1,618,217 
805,220 

4.231,968 
846, 511 
787,636 
753.023 

1,  OOt,  182 
982.120 
260,042 
184,900 
617.050 
398,335 

155.126 

36.253 

659,562 

J6.993 

42,514 

376,471 

0,939 

43.485 

874,672 

288.403 

666.313 


For  salaries 

of  teachers 

aud  superin> 

tendents. 


$106,520,730 


34,723,843 

8. 128, 153 

10,710.413 

46,746,060 

8,203,261 


For  other 
purpoaea. 


$32,626,212 


12.960.807 

1,295,666 

840,877 

15.531,730 
1,997,732 


a  1, 112, 807 

622,944 

560,063 

56.886,351 

781.250 

1.548.148 

12,243,017 

2,511.910 

8.006,344 


1, 703, 140 
651,075 

1.435,793 
975.767 
634,290 
454.847 

1,614,708 
533,524 

2.841.122 
1,840,446 

618,668 
1.074.521 

661,744 
3.028,623 
1.051,609 

582.680 

8.027,250 
3,835.919 
8. 958, 615 
3.889.083 
3, 150. 622 
2,982,098 
4.957.251 
3, 949. 124 
510.582 
914.046 
2.496,751 
3,065.119 

876,583 
130.976 
985.137 
103.425 
130.993 
510.025 
160.797 
204.041 
752. 519 
825,04.t 
4,005.723 


255,  on 

134.168 
109.556 

1.921,381 
265. 8S4 
^1.180 

2,926.258 

654,900 

e  6, 191, 588 

26,205 
310. 896 
183,7a 
179,994 
347,105 
95,214 
32,676 
26,415 
93,318 

7.586 
120,552 
0  26,461 
125.279 
229,914 
322.837 
0 
57,748 

2,878,9n 

878, 516 

2.706.872 

1, 242. 772 

854.138 

1. 285, 161 

1,873,665 

885,390 

310.985 

588,972 

1.051.286 

974.996 

112,040 

32,^52 

336,036 

17.487 

34,272 

76. 6^5 

32,404 

78,806 

398,757 

124.665 

752,768 


Total  ex- 
penditure, 
exdmitng 
payment 
of  bondfl. 


$170,884,173 


G8.081«5ei 
10.580.070 
12.965.805 
74.861.883 
12,884,724 


1.557.862 

820,803 

783.805 

8.908,227 

1.478,841 

2.642,628 

18,808,571 

3.834,103 

«16,586.751 

275,000 
2,801,118 

830. 524 
1, 825. 433 
1,611,642 

788.405 

532,707 
1,063,006 

4147, 175 

8.315,024 
1,617,798 

663,358 
1.225.146 

892.000 
3,675,501 
1,244.818 

202,158 

12.524.644 
5,008,665 

15,807,450 
5,978.366 
4,801,390 
5,030,882 
7,840.098 
5,816,634 
1,081,609 
1,687.018 
4.165,087 
4,438,450 

643,749 

203,181 

1,981.635 

137,905 

216,779 

963.151 

203,140 

846.332 

1,525.948 

1,238.111 

5^424,793 


a  Tnolndes  Janitors'  services. 
b  Approximately. 


e  Includes  bonds  paid. 

d  In  city  of  Wilmington  only. 


e  Kepott  inoomi^te. 
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Table  15. — (/)  Amount  expended  per  pupil  (based  on  average  attendance) ;  (3)  percentage 
analff$i$  of  expenditmre;  (3)  average  monlAljf  expense  of  each  pupil. 


Steto  or  TOTiitery 


United  SUtes . 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion . . 
Smth  Atlantic  IMTiai«Q. . 
SMth  Central  Dirifion . . . 
BwtbCentnilI>tTiaioB  .. 
Wotem  Biviaion 


Xorth  Atlantic  Diviaioo : 

jftatDC ............... 

'Sew  Uampfthire 

Termont 

HMnTbnB»tta 

Bhode  Island 

CnnnectlcMt 

KewTork 

li«v  Jeraejr  (l8»-93) . 

Pennsylvania 

8oath  Atlantic  Diviakm : 

Delaware  (1889-90) «. . 

MavylaBd 

Diatrict  of  Colombia  . 

Vincini* 

Weat  Virginia 

H«rtk  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


ATerai^  expenditure  per  pupil 
(for  the  whole  achool  year). 


For 
sitea, 
build- 
iBga. 

etc. 


Georria  . 

Florida.. 


Sooth  Central  Piriaion : 

Kentacky 

Tenneasee  (1892-03). 


Miseisaippi 

Tjoaigiana  (1802-93).... 

Taxaa  

Arfcaaaaa 

Oklahoma 

Ktrth  Central  Diriaton : 

Ohio 

Indiana  (1801.92).... 

Illinoia 

Michigan 

Wiaconsin 

MinneAotn 

Iowa 

Miaaouri 

Korth  Dakota 

SwithDakot*. 

Kehraaka 


Weatem  Diyiaion : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Cotorado  (1801-92). 

Kew  Mexico 

Ariaona  (1802-93). . 

Utah 

Kerada  

Idaho 

Washinfirton 


Or^>n . 
Caluumia. 


$3.18 


5wlO 

.95 

.83 

S.»l 

0.06 


2.10 
3.90 
2.(S2 
5.72 
11.19 
€.40 
6.74 
4.42 
4.47 

dl.21 

2.4f 

3.05 

1.03 

2.13 

.23 

.27 

.5i 

e.32 

1.74 
.58 

«.10 
.12 
.75 
.77 

1.16 
60.00 

2.77 
2.48 
7.49 
2.96 
3.11 

aoo 

3.05 
2.09 
8.05 
3.40 
3.60 
1.58 

9.45 
4.58 
13.76 
1.00 
6.14 
9.45 
1.97 
3.96 
6.42 
4.89 
4.05 


For 
aala- 
nea. 


$11.81 


For 
other 

pur- 
pesee. 


$3.56 


15.55 
6.60 
6.31 
13.96 
18.52 


a  12. 35 
14.83 
14.18 

621.18 
20.24 
16.92 
16.96 
16.61 
11.85 

11.45 
14.61 
20.77 
7.04 
7.21 
2.75 
2.76 
ft.  78 
8.32 

10.58 
4.05 
3.34 
5.21 
0.25 
7.24 
6.31 

64.89 

13.76 
10.64 

15.85 
13.59 
12.47 
14.25 
14.96 
a  40 
15.81 
16.80 
14.58 
12.15 

22.93 
21.21 
20.55 
6.09 
20.22 
12.81 
31.86 
12.73 
12.88 
13.99 
24.33 


5.79 
1.05 
.49 
4.34 
4.51 


2.84 
3.19 
2.74 
6.43 
0.90 
5.48 
4.00 
4.33 
<;8.15 

1.33 

2.67 

5.86 

.89 

2.57 

.42 

.20 

.10 

1.45 

.03 

.30 
0.14 

.61 
2.14 

.78 

0 

6.47 

4.94 
2.44 
4.79 
4.35 
3.37 
All 
5.65 
L89 
9.62 
10i83 
0.15 
3.87 

6.81 
5.00 
7.03 
1.03 
4.95 
1.93 
6.42 
4.92 
6.84 
2.11 
4.57 


ToUl 
pupa. 


pSi£S5h.        P«ndituro  devoted  to- 


For 


$18.55 


26.44 
8.60 
7.63 
20.91 
29.09 


17.29 
21.92 
19.54 
33.33 
38.33 
28.89 
26.72 
25.36 
(24.47 

13.99 
19.74 
29.68 
8.96 
1L91 
3.40 
3.23 
6.42 
10.09 

12.35 
4.97 
3.58 
5.94 
9.24 
8.79 
7.47 

11.95 

21.47 

15.56 

28.13  1 

20.90  I 

18.95 

23.99 

23.66 

12.38 

33.48 

31.03 

24.33 

17.60 

39.19 
30.79 
4L34 
a  12 
31.31 
24.19 
40.25 
21.61 
26.14 
20.99 
32.95 


$1.70 


1.80 
1.22 
1.26 
1.77 
2.68 


a  2. 03 
2.28 
1.77 

62.42 
2.10 
L86 
1.81 
1.75 
1  43 

1.38 
1.56 
2.26 
1.18 
1.44 
.88 
.64 
1.04 
1.70 

L76 
.94 
.92 
.74 
1.21 
1.44 
1.73 
61.27 

1.72 
1.61 
1.82 
1.88 
1.56 
1.81 
1.90 
1.30 
2.64 
3.22 
2.26 
1.04 

3.18 
2.96 
2.74 
1.44 
2.07 
1.68 
4.24 
2.32 
2.52 
2.56 
3.06 


For 

all  pur- 


Sitea. 
boild- 

etc. 


I      8 


\PtreL 
$2.67  j      17.2 


3.07 
1.50 
1.53 
2.84 
4.20 


2.80 
3.36 
2.44 
3.80 
3.96 
3.16 
2.85 
2.67 

es.oo 

1.07 
2.10 
3.22 
1.49 
2.38 
1.08 
.76 
1.16 
2.08 

2.06 
1.16 
«.98 
.84 
L76 
1.76 
2.04 
3.09 

2.68 
2.36 
3.24 
2.88 
2.36 
3,10 
3.00 
2.04 
5.58 
5.06 
3.78 
2.82 

5.42 
4.32 
5.51 
1.93 
3.21 
3.18 
5.36 
3.94 
5.10 
3.86 
4.14 


19.3 
11.0 
10.8 
16.8 
20.8 


12.1 
17.8 
13.4 
17.2 
29.2 
22.5 
21.4 
17.4 
18.3 

da  7 
12.5 
10.3 
11.5 
17.9 

a9 
a5 
a  4 

ed.l 

14.1 

11.3 

#2.7 

2.1 

ai 

a  8 

15.5 
6  56.6 

12.9 
16.0 
26.6 
14.2 
16.4 
1S.0 
12.9 
16.0 
24.0 
11.0 
14.8 
9.0 


Bala- 

riea. 


Perct. 

63.7 


5a8 
76.7 
82.7 
62.4 
63.7 


0  71.4 
67.7 
72.6 

663.6 
52.8 
58  6 
63.4 
65.5 
48.4 

81.8 
74.0 
70.0 
7a  6 
00.5 
81.0 
85.4 
90.0 
82.4 

85.7 
81.3 
93.3 
87.6 
C8.7 
82.4 
84.5 
640.0 

64.1 

68.4 

56.4 

65.0 

65.8 

59.4 

63.2 

67.0 

47.2 

54.1 

59.9  , 

00.1  I 


Other 

pnr- 
poaea. 


to 


Peret. 

19.1 


24.1 

5a  5 

17.4 

14.9 

68.9 

16.2 

33.3 

49.7 

17.0 

12.3 

75.0 

12.7 

19.6 

61.6 

15.8 

39.1 

52.9 

8.0 

4.9 

79.2 

15.9 

lai 

5a9 

22.8 

24.5 

49.3 

26.2 

23.3 

06.6 

lai 

12.3 

73.8 

13.9 

21.9 
12.3 
6.5 
20.8 
15.5 


ia5 

14.6 

14.0 
19.2 

lao 
lao 

15.2 
17.1 

C33.3 

9.5 
13.5 
19.7 

S.9 
21.6 
12.1 

6.1 

1.6 
14.6 

.2 

7.4 
tf4.0 

ia3 

23.3 

a8 

0 

63.4 

23.0 
15.6 
17.0 
20.8 
17.8 
25.6 
23.9 
15.2 

2a  8 

34.9 
25.3 
21.9 


•Inelwdeaianitoca*  aernoea. 
6  Approzhnately . 


cinelndee  boadapaid. 

din  city  of  WUmingtou  only. 
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II. — City  School  Systems. 

[See  Part  III  of  this  report  for  thoechool  Btatistics  of  iDdividoal  cities.] 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  following  tables 
is  the  relatively  reduced  expenditure  for  city  schools  during  the  year 
covered  by  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  stringency  of  the  times,  this  was  to  be  expected. 
Betrenchmeut  has  been  the  rule  in  all  lines,  and  the  schools  have  been 
no  exception.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  have 
fared  so  well,  for  in  the  cities  of  only  a  few  States  has  there  been  an 
actual  decrease,  and  in  the  country  at  large  the  increase  in  exx)enditure 
in  cities  has  been  5.92  per  cent  upon  the  same  basis  which  shows  an 
increase  in  enrollment  of  8.68  per  cent  and  in  average  attendance  of 
10.37  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the  city  schools  per  capita  of  average 
attendance  has  been  $30.64  in  1893-94,  or  a. reduction  of  $1.28  from 
that  of  1892-93. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  instances  have  been  rare  in  the  cities  of 
actual  decrease  in  the  salaries  paid  to  individual  teachers.  Necessary 
rett^etichment  has  been  as  a  rule  secured  by  postponing  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  each 
teacher,  and  by  curtailing  the  expense  for  all  incidentals  that  could  be 
spared  without  serious  detriment  to  the  schools.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  average  amount  paid  to  supervisors  and  teachers  was  substantially 
the  same  in  1893-94  as  in  1892-93,  being  about  $614  in  both  years,  and 
that  the  expense  for  teaching  and  supervision  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  total  expenditure. 

The  States  in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  total 
amount  spent  for  schools  in  the  cities  are  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  California.  In  only  three  of  these,  namely, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  has  there  been  a  similar  reduction 
in  the  amounts  paid  for  tuition. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  cities  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  list  of  places  which  are  represented  in  such  tables 
is  constantly  increasing  as  communities  reach  the  minimum  limit  of 
I)opulation  prescribed  for  classification  as  "  cities."  The  limit  of  8,000 
inhabitants  followed  by  this  office  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  differs  from 
that  recognized  by  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States.  But  its  adoption 
was  based  upon  reasonable  assumptions,  and  since  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice is,  after  all,  the  most  essential  consideration,  and  other  statistical 
bureaus  have  adopted  the  same  rule,  its  use  by  this  office  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  every  year  just  what  com- 
munities have  reached  the  required  numbers,  and  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  annual  revision  of  the  list  is  attended  with  perplexities  and 
doubts.    The  collection  of  school  statistics  of  cities  and  villages  of 
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between  4,000  aad  8,000  inhabitants  was  began  for  this  report,  and  a 
means  is  thereby  obt-ained  of  determining  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty jast  what  additions  should  be  made  to  the  list  of  cities.  Eighty- 
one  new  communities  appeared  from  their  school  statistics  to  be  worthy 
of  rank  among  the  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants,  and  their  statistics  were 
accordingly  incorx)orated  in  the  city  table.  This  number  (81)  was  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  new  cities  in  the  report  of  1892-03,  and 
in  this  fact  must  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  increase  in  enrollment 
of  S.6d  per  cent  for  the  last  year  as  against  4.86  per  cent  for  1892-03. 
These  two  quantities  are  not  comparable  with  each  other,  but  are  to  be 
used  only  in  comparison  with  other  ratios  for  the  same  years. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  infusion  of  a  greater  ])roportiou  of  small 
cities  into  the  list  is  to  be  seen  in  the  heavy  increase  in  the  number  of 
schoolhouses  and  the  smaller  average  size  of  each.  Small  houses  are 
necessities  for  scattered  settlements,  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be 
sufficiently  accessible  to  the  pupils.  As  the  territory  fills  up  the  small 
buildings  are  gradually  replaced  by  larger  ones,  the  small  houses  being 
demolished  or  sold;  thus  it  happens  that  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
have  usually  as  many  schoolhouses  as  cities  three  or  four  times  their 
size. 

To  the  introduction  of  81  new  small  cities,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed 
a  great  part  of  the  increase  of  780  in  the  number  of  buildings.  Six  of 
the  new  places  added  to  the  list  in  Massachusetts  alone  have  108  school- 
houses.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  instances  in  which  larger  cities 
have  made  extensive  additions  to  the  number  of  their  buildings.  Buf- 
falo, !N.  Y.,  reports  21  more  than  last  year  and  Brooklyn  30  more. 

The  increase  of  7.58  per  cent  in  the  value  of  school  property  appears 
anomalous  in  view  of  the  reduced  expenditures  foi  such  purposes  and 
of  the  general  stagnation  in  business  which  has  checked  the  normally 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  city  real  estate.  The  only  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  suppositiou  that  the  increase  mentioned  is  the  result 
of  the  unusually  heavy  expenditures  for  buildings  during  1892-93. 

The  following  notable  differences  appear  in  the  valuation  of  school 
proi)erty  as  reported  in  the  years  1892-93  and  1893-94:  New  York,  in- 
crease, $1,485,221;  Chicago,  increase,  f  2,143,000;  Cincinnati,  increase, 
$2,000,000. 

The  increase  of  480,  or  16.58  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  supervising 
officers  during  the  year  is  remarkable.  The  following  table  shows  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  comes  from  a  few  cities: 


City. 

Saperviaing 

officera 
reported  in— 

In. 
creaae. 

City. 

Supervising 

officera 
reported  in— 

In. 
creaae. 

1892^. 

1893-04. 

1802-93. 

1893-94. 

St  horns.  Mo 

00 
0 

■7 

210 

8 

2 

122 
47 
27 

238 
41 
10 

62 

38  1 
20  1 
28  , 
33  1 

8  1 

1 

Mllwankeo,  Wia 

01evelan<l  Ohio      .   ... 

39 
13 
55 
70 
5 

/ 

45 
48 
132 
86 
17 

0 

Detroit,  Mich 

8r 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 

ChicA0o  ni      

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Waterbory,  Conn 

StPaotMinn 

La  Crosae,  Wia 

T 
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It  is  gratifying  to  noto  tbat  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  for 
all  the  cities  shows  an  increase  of  1.3  days  over  last  year.  For  tlie 
previous  three  years  there  had  been  a  steady  diminution  in  this  respect, 
and  this  evidence  that  the  apparent  tendency  toward  an  unnecessarily 
short  school  year  has  been  checked  must  be  regarded  as  encouraging. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  slaiiaiics  of  school  sj^tema  of  cities  containing  orer  8,000  inhahiU 
ants,  showing  increase  from  previous  year. 

[XoTK.— No  corroct  list  of  cities  of  a  given  population  can  be  made  in  otiier  than  census  years. 
The  ]>crecntage8  of  incroose  shown  below,  thereibro,  are  relative  only,  and  are  intended  to  b«  ased  Cor 
DO  other  purpose  than  compacitom  with  each  other.] 


E»roUinemt 

Aggregate  days  attendance  of  pupils 

Arerage  dail  j  attendance 

Average  length  (in  days)  of  school  term 

Enrollment  ui  private  and  parocfaia)  schsols  (esti- 
mated)   

Sapervising  officers 

Teachers 

Buildings 

Sittings  or  seats 

Value  of  school  property 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  excepting  loans  and 
bonds 


1893-93. 


2,87«v866 

394, 017, 038 

2,066,850 

190.6 

775,910 

2,8M 

68.522 

6.957 

2,603,522 

$206,338,077 

$37, 717, 838 

$65, 081, 388 


3,126.650 

437, 585, 3n 

2,281.237 

191.9 

820,250 

3,374 

62,909 

7,743 

2,898,295 

$228,439,334 

$40,717,650 

$69,886,413 


Increase. 


249,793 

43,568,278 

214,387 

1.3 

44,340 
483 

4,477 

786 

204,773 

$23,101,257 

$2,099,812 

$3,905,025 


Percent 
of  in- 


S.«g 
11.  (« 
1(1.37 


6.72 
M.58 

7.65 
11.39 

7.58 
7.5S 
7.96 

5.92 
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TaklbS. — Sawuuary,  bf8tai0§,  of  enrollmtmt,  atUmdanoe,  $uperviHng  offieerSf  and  icaeken 
in  citi€9  coniahUmg  over  8,000  imkMlauU,  (a) 


No.  of  teachers. 


Cities  i 


Tilted  Stakra 

Sflrtli  Alkoite  DirisioB . 
■Mtb  AUutie  DirtelMi . 
BsBtfa  Gatnl  DiTisian. 
VocthCcBtnl  DirisioB. . 
▼mCoth  DiTiakm 

¥«rU  Atlantic  Diriaion 

Mauw 

Jiev  HaBpsUre 

?cra<mt 

Ml— chniotto 

StodeUlaad 

Coaaecticttt 

KevTork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pto»MylTmBia 

Sentk  AUantie  JHri^vn : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DItfrictofOalinBbia. 

Thpnia 

WwtVirgiBi* 

KerthCaroUna 

Soith  CazoUn* 

ass:.::::::::::.:: 

BtQth  Central  DiTiaion : 
Keatocky... 

Abbama 

MiesiMip|»i 

LMuiaaa 

Texaa 

Arkaaaaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

lortb  Central  Diriakm : 

OWo 

iMiiaoa 

niinoia 

MieWgtB 

Wiaoimain 

ViaaetoU 

Iowa 

MisMori 

Korth  Dakota 

HrathDakoto 

^ebraaka 

Kuuaa. ............. 

Western  BiViaifni : 

MeoUaa 

"Wjoming 

CflJoradlo. 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

r«i 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WaaWngtoill  m !  * . . 


JlJ^theprepantion  of  this  table  onisaieiis  and  deflciencles fn  the  retomsof  indiridnal cities  were 
^mw  frm  ths  best  sources  available.  If  no  aeourmte  information  conld  be  bad  in  any  particular 
^"^.^'CfrtiBuite  based  Bpon  the  ratios  der^ped  in  the  other  cities  of  the  sane  SUte  was  used  unless 
J^^^ved  that  the  oonditlons  wore  essentially  dilforent  in  the  city  for  which  precise  data  wcm 

J^ks  indicate  that  tlio  nvmber  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  waa  not  sofflcieBt  to  jnsUfy  an 
*«™*te  to  supply  the  d^oienoy.  "^         ^ 
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Tadlk  3. — SunifHarif,  hy  States,  of  Behool  propertif  and  expenditures  in  cities  eontaimw^ 

over  8,000  inhabitanU,  (a) 


Citle*  of— 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atiftntio  Divisioii . 
Sonth  Atlantic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Divinion . . 
North  Central  Di viaion. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaciiasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connoctioat 

NewYork 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virgiula 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 


Wyoming . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington  . 

Oregon  

Calubmia.... 


Number 

of  bnUd- 

ings. 


7,743 


3,683 
491 
436 

2,635 
408 


196 

80 

16 

1,126 

185 

236 

804 

231 

810 

27 
129 
100 
60 
24 


103 

52 

42 

0 


126 
80 
13 
0 

498 
240 
608 
296 
224 
147 
211 
246 
0 
10 
123 
132 

25 
5 

77 
0 
0 

51 


0 

60 

40 

244 


Number  of 

seats  or 

sittings  for 

study. 


2,898,295 


1,376.885 
209,865 
149.870 

1,014.673 
147,996 


25,249 

13,207 

8,190 

271,710 

87,607 

62,188 

634.035 

108,718 

820.581 

10.054 
72.975 
84.616 
28.220 
9.050 


9,150 


40.776 
22,624 


37.660 

9,047 

866 

0 

213, 850 
77,166 

256,646 

101, 617 
76.750 
54,950 
58.619 

103,398 

0 

1.672 

32,135 

87,861 


1.000 

25,722 

0 

0 

8,300 


0 
17,850 
10, 148 
82,710 


Valne  of  all 
public  prop- 
erty used  for 
Bcnool  pur* 
poses. 


$228,439,334 


$40,717,650 


111.843.026 
11,055.115 
9,144,320 
77.961,101 
18.435.763 


1. 847. 383 

1,523.851 

236.000 

27.373.088 
3.212.839 
6.662,518 

42.484,613 
6.223.600 

23,779.044 

022.797 

3. 181, 753 

8,400,000 

983,240 

667,146 


226,160 
1,434,430 


2.365,175 

1.238,637 

633.500 

217.500 


2,774,667 

618, 150 

3,500 

0 

18.276.020 
5.439,085 

19,280.221 
7. 072. 463 
4. 847, 565 
6.682,474 
4. 462,  7U0 
6, 760, 373 
0 
255,000 
2, 620, 000 
2,064,300 

900,000 

134,641 

4,189,600 

0 

0 

1,795,478 


0 

2,006,594 

874, 414 

8,484,661 


Expend! 
tare  for 
supervision 
and  teach- 
ing. 


19.293,607 
2,574.429 
1,060,857 

13.962,787 
2.935,070 


258,154 

172.413 

45.486 

4,303.963 

640.530 

896.343 

7, 575. 063 

1.364.737 

4, 136.  919 

101. 459 
845.332 
648.575 
271.566 
97,578 


82,624 
368.538 


597.226 
280.606 
158,094 
45.322 


471, 049 

100.396 

15.025 

0 

2.864,890 
1)66.856 

3,972,938 

1,272,178 
981.611 

1.001.855 
769,331 

1, 241, 248 

0 

23,230 

482.228 

386,413 

03,660 

22.309 

407.443 

0 

0 

178.308 


0 

289.718 

212.858 

1,648.839 


a  In  the  preparation  of  this  table  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individoal  cities  ^^ 
supplied  from  tbe  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  in  ajiy  partiouw 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  nsed  unlea* 
it  appeared  that  the  conditions  were  essentially  difl'ereut  in  the  oity  for  which  precise  data  v^ 
lacking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  fluf&cient  to  jasUi/^ 
estimate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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EDI^ATfOK   IQEPOST,  1693^94. 

of  the  8cb^  enr^meut  of  the  $everal  ages  tviih  the  populaiion  of 
Uke  ^see  in  <iertain  ciiics  {eUiUaiioa  sf  1890\. 


CitiM. 


Baltimore,  M4 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Kewark,  N.  J 

Brooltlyn,  N.  Y 

Svracuse,  N.  Y 

Cancinnati,  Ohio ... 
Richmond,  Va. ..... 


Total. 


5y«ar8of  age. 


PnpiU 

in 
school. 


832 
2,020 


1,201 

1.121 

2,494 

715 


» 


a8,542 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


9.866 
8.008 
3,528 
9,979 
8.805 
4.190 
17,296 
1.835 
6,074 
l.S7<l 


045,797 


Per 

cent  in 
school. 


9.« 
25.2 


83.3 
27.3 
14.4 
39.0 


6  jears  of  a;^. 


Pupils 

in 
aohooL 


4.484 
4,280 
2,428 
8,057 
1,016 
8,1H 
7,704 
1,302 
5,7S7 
441 


18.6  I  39.254 


Chfl. 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


9,4iOO 
7.241 
3.350 

10, 015 
3, 079 
4,038 

17,034 
1,762 
6.282 
1.671 


03.781 


Per 

cent  in 
schooL 


47.6 
59.2 
72.5 
80.5 
52.5 
77.1 
45.6 
74.0 
91.6 
36.1 


6L5 


7  years  of  age. 


Papik 

in 
•ckooL 


5.802 
5,868 
2.254 
8,424 
1.510 
3,127 
0.820 
1.268 
4,516 
898 


42.493 


Chil- 

dren 

in  the 

city. 


9,164 
7,179 
3.069 
0,603 
2.992 
3,969 
16,277 
1,724 
6,277 
1,«76 


6i.«ae 


Per 
cent  in 
•chooL 


G3.8 
74.  S 
73.4 
88.  T 
60.  S 
78.8 
56.7 
73.6 
71. » 
53.  • 


68.7 


aues. 


Cities. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Newark.  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ... 
liichmond,  Va 


Total. 


Syeavsefage. 


Pupils 

in 
oebool. 


Baltimore,  Hd 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Mijm 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Omaha,  Kebr 

Newark,  N.J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.... 
Cfincinnati,  Ohio .. 
Richmond,  Va .... 

Total 


6,106 
5,709 
2.231 
7.327 
1.400 
2,046 
0,92G 
1.332 
4,965 
1.216 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8.902 
7.158 
2.728 
9,237 
2.789 
3.719 
15,806 
1,501 
5,832 
1,514 


42. 758  !  59,  226 


Per 
cent  in 
BciMMd. 


08.6 
79.7 
6i.« 
78.3 
51.1 
79.2 
62.8 
83.8 
78.3 
60.3 


72.2 


9  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
■qIioqI. 


6,414 
5,777 
2.080 
0,611 
1,287 
2,731 
10,312 
1,319 
4,478 
1,283 


42,487 


Chil- 
dren 
In  the 
cHy. 


^,579 
6,993 
2.534 
8.557 
2,527 
3,527 
14,648 
1,602 
5.732 
],S87 


66,493 


Per 
ooDtin 
school. 


77.1 
82.2 
82.2 
70.6 
50.6 
77.4 
69.4 
82.4 
76.0 
80.3 


75.2 


10  years  of  i^;e. 


Pnpils 

in 
schooL 


6,403 
5,083 
2.052 
6,097 
1,230 
2,672 
10,742 
1,374 
4,292 
1,459 


42,504 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8,768 
7.361 
2,490 
9,087 
2,646 

8,  en 

15, 915 
1,629 
6,028 
1,731 


59.321 


Per 
cent  in 
schooL 


73.1 
8L3 
82.4 
«7.1 
43.4 
78.2 
«7.5 
84.8 
71.1 
84.8 


7L0 


11  years  of  age. 


Pupils 
school. 


5.443 
5,758 
1.080 
5.608 
l.lbl 
2,589 
9,857 
1,338 
3,879 
1,365 


30.058 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


7.641 
6.647 
2,240 
8.087 
2.089 
3,320 
14,008 
1,536 
6,508 
1,491 


52.627 


Per 
cent  in 
achool. 


7L2 
86.6 
ffl.9 
70.4 
55.1 
78.0 
70.1 
87.1 
70.4 
OLG 


74.2 


12  year*  i^  ago. 


Pnpils 

in 
sohooi. 


5.277 
5.754 
1,938 
5.801 
1,145 
2.534 
9.384 
1,314 
8,427 
1,448 


37,617 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


8,681 
7,555 
2,480 
9,307 
2,425 
3,549 
15,713 
1,653 
6,006 
1,847 


59,218 


Per 
cent  in 
sdMMl. 


00.O 
76.2 
77.9 
56.9 
47.2 
71.7 
50.7 
79.6 
56.7 
78.0 


63.3 


13  years  of  age. 


Pupils 

in 
school 


4.130 
5,405 
1,764 
4.214 
984 
1,850 
7,318 
1.203 
2,516 
1.261 


30,645 


Chil- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


7,081 
7,004 
2.381 
8.788 
2,157 
3,240 
13.032 
1.509 
5.553 
1,725 


54,330 


Per 
cent  in 
achooL 


5L7 
77.2 
74.1 
48.0 

45. « 
67.1 
52.6 
76.2 
45.3 
73.1 


56.4 


o  Exclading  Minneapolis,  St.  Lonia,  and  Cincinnati. 
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Taslx  5. — €ompmri€0n  o/  4he  wehcel  emroUmtmt  4/  Ok>e  sevetmi  mfm  wiA  tkg  popmlmiiom  pf 
like  age9  in  certain  cities  {statitUics  of  1890)— Continued, 


CitiM. 


Bammoro^Kcl 

himtoa,Mm» 

UimmempoMm,  Mina 

SLLmo^U^ 

Oii^A,N«br 

Kemk,2f.J 

%nciMa.V.T 

fikhmoad^Ta 

Total 


14  ytmrn  of  age. 


Papils 

in 
BcbooL 


Chil- 
dren 
intbo 
I    city. 


I 


2,030 
4,323 
1,401 
2,M4 
760 
1,118 
4,823 


8,497 
7.«76 
2,410 
0,873 
2.320 
3.T70 
15,003 
1,747 
«,470 
1,759 


21,fB4  !  W,M6 


P«r 

«flDtiB 
•c4l«M)l. 


34.6 
fiflL3 
61. 6 
31.4 
32.6 
20.6 
30.3 
96.8 
S4.8 
Si.  8 


IS  }-ear»  of  age. 


16  years  of  age. 


Ph^Bs 
BckooL 


1,«Q8 

3,979 
OM 

1.W7 
481 
598 

2,459 
587 
7«S 
709 


36.6     12,871 


Chil- 
dren 
intlM 
city. 


7.82i 
7,229 
2.275 
8,913 
2,146 
3,434 
14,420 
1.906 
9,984 
1«S92 


55,158 


I 


P«r    I  Pupils 
ceatinl      in 
scbo»l. '  school. 


20.5 

42. -6  I 

43.3  I 

17.7 

22.4 

17.4 

17.0 

36.5 

13.8 

44.5 


855 

1,821 

613 

al,8&3 

268 

364 

1,186 

339 

440 

371 


23.3    66,197  [651,625 


Chil- 
dren 
intbe 
city. 


8.909 
7,884 
2.608 
9.530 
2.437 
8,794 
16,443 
1.997 
6.195 
1,858 


Per 
cent  in 
school. 


9.6 
23.1 
23.4 


11.1 
8.0 
7.2 

».• 
7.1 


12.4) 


Cittea. 


17  yaars  of  a^e. 


Pupils 

ia 
sebMl. 


St.Loms.li« 

Omaiia.  Kelv 

Xevark.  K.J.-.. 
I  Brooklyn.  K.r.- 
'       Syr^oue.K.r... 

CiBfli&Baii.  Ofak> . 

Bidauoad,  Ta — 


TolaL. 


349 
954 

403 


136 
137 
476 
172 
245 
193 


63,962 


Chtl- 
dren 
in  the 

city. 


8,528 
7.587 
2.539 
8,989 
2.322 
8,488 
15,498 
1,741 
5,729 
1,769 


649,291 


Per 
oent  m 
sohooL 


4.1 
12.6 
15.8 


5.8 
3.9 
3.1 
9.9 
4.8 
10.0 


6.2 


19  years  ot  age. 


^        uTTum^    cent  in 
•cbooL    *J^^^«  I  schooL 


120 
440 
167 


72 
d94 
192 

80 
103 

SO 


«1,236 


9.523 
8,551 
3,151 
9,997 
2.932 
3,859 
16,804 
1.910 
0,755 
2.808 


«54v034 


L3 
5.1 
5.3 


2.4 


1.1 
4.2 
1.5 
2.8 


10  yours  ot  tkfs^ 


Pupils 

m 
school. 


84 

0215 
90 


24 


/321 


Chll- 
dren 
in  the 
city. 


/40,176 


Per 
oentia 
school. 


.4 


2.8 


.5 
2.3 

.7 
1.2 


.8 


20  years  of  age. 

21  y 

sors  of  age. 

Cities. 

adisoL 

CMl- 
drea 
in  the 
city. 

Per 
cent  in 
schiNil. 

Pupila 

in 
school. 

ChlV 
dren 
lathe 
crty. 

Pot 

ocartin 
schooL 

TtaMknm  Mfl 

5 

9,425 
9.897 
3,819 

10.685 
3,843 
3,880 

17,661 
1,938 
6,229 
2.087 

.05 

llMten  WsM         

62 

1.6 

i^58 

SLLouu.Mo 

OaudM  Kfikr 

9 

24 

24 
9 

1 

.2 

pb 

Kewark,  N.J 

Biwiklyn,  N.  T... 

.1 
1.2 
.1 
.05 

j^rrarnn, 7^ .  T  ,  r     ,   „. ...... 

1 

dlsciBnatL  Ohio 

7 

Ki<;hrnnT>d,  Va 

'(          ■  ' 

Total 

fl34  1/14  997 

.3 

r  ' 

a  10  Tons  %pd  over. 
(ExcbtAiBgm.  Louis. 
« I9yaacs  and  over. 
d  X8  y eacs  and  aver. 


«  Eaefaiding  flt  Louis  and  Newark. 
/Excluding  Bt.  Louis,  Newark, and  Boston, 
f  21  years  and  over. 
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Table  ^.—StatisUeal  compariaon  of  the  achooU  of  the  ten  largett  ciliet  of  ike  United  States, 


Kcw  Yorlc.K.Y... 

Chicago, 1)1 

Philftflelphia,  Pa.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  X.... 

St.  Loitin.  ^lo 

Bontoii,  Mass 

Balliniore,  Mil 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cluvelauc),  Ohio... 


City. 


A  V  e  r  n  g  0 
number 
of  papilfl 
in  attend- 
ance to— 


KowTork.N.Y 

Chicago.Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brooklyn.  N.T 

St.  Loom.  Mo 

Boaton,  Maaa 

Baltimore.  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Okio 


'JO 


40.6 
38.1 


5? 

r 


91 


1,172 
518 


42.4 

783 

35.1 

413 

40.8 

282 

31.8 

410 

34.5 

367 

40.1 

628 

37.0 

642 

>» 

0.2 

% 

t^'C 

h 

n 

S'=» 

11 

n 

&^ 

uJq 

§^e 

>S  c 

< 

< 

*J9 

93 

1,550 

$677 

603 

780 

453 

679 

878 

762 

485 

478 

354 

1,000 

C07 

548 

488 

883 

078 

808  1 

8(55 

6C7 

Valae  of  school 
property  per 
capita  of— 


li 


94 


H 

95 


$42.60  $123.50 


30.91 


26.08 
21.30 
81.18 
25.25 
54.80 
43.48 


99.35 


81.94 
79.66 
173.20 
65.59 
170.  37 
130. 57 


Expense  for 
tuition  per 
capita  of— 


So 

g.lr-4 

Ph 


36 


$0.08 
7.00 


0.40 
3.97 
11.70 
0.75 
8.81 
7.07 
6.74 


97 


$17.  Co 
22.29 


19.54 
14.80 
24.97 
17.52 
27.20 
21.23 
19.00 


Total  ex- 
penditnre 
per  capita 
of— 


Is 

OIO 

Pi 


i 

II 


9S 


$11.56 
14.91 


9.07 
8.09 
18.60 
9.41 
10.70 
10.65 
12.45 


I 


99 


$33.00 
46.41 


27.  «7 
30.07 
39.  «8 
24.45 
83.28 
31.  M 
35.19 
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CHAPTER  III. 
STATISTICAL  BEVTEW  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


More  than  half  the  space  devoted  to  detail  tables  in  Part  lY  of  this 
report  is  surrendered  to  secondary  schools.  Of  the  8,364  educational 
institations  mentioned  by  name  in  the  two  volnmes,  5,946  are  schools 
of  secondary  grade,  viz,  3,964  pnblic  high  schools  and  1,982  private  high 
schools  and  academies.  In  these  5,946  high  schools  there  were  407,919 
stadents  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  1894.  In  the  same  schools 
there  were  677,933  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  In  Part  lY  will  be 
found  the  two  tables  giving  the  statistics  of  each  school  in  detail.  The 
following  table  is  a  review  of  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  high 
schools  for  the  past  five  years,  summarized  for  each  year: 


Tear  reported. 


UftMIl 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


PnbUc. 


i 


2,526 
2,771 
3,035 
2.812 
3,904 


9,120 
8,270 
9.5(U 
9,489 
12,120 


I 


202,983 
211.506 
239.556 
232.951 
289,274 


Private. 


1,632 
1.714 
1,550 
1,434 
1,982 


7.209 
6.231 
7.093 
6.261 
8,009 


I 

5 

CO 


94,931 
98.400 

100.739 
96.147 

118, 645 


ToUd. 


\ 


4,158 
4,485 
4,585 
4,246 
5,046 


16,329 
14,501 
16.657 
15,750 
20,129 


I 


297,894 
809,990 
340.295 
829,098 
407.919 


The  sudden  increase  from  4,246  secondary  schools  and  329,098  stu- 
dents in  1893  to  5,946  schools  and  407,919  students  in  1894  should  be 
explained.  It  was  known  that  several  hundred  high  schools,  both 
pablic  and  private,,  had  never  reported  to  this  oflBce.  Many  of  these 
were  comparatively  new  schools.  Some  had  grown  up  out  of  elementary 
schools  and  the  development  of  village  into  city  systems,  but  most  of 
them  were  independent  high  schools  established  within  the  last  five 
years. 

For  several  months  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1894  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Bureau  was  busy  collecting  lists  of  public  and  private 
ED  94 3  ^ 
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secondary  schools  from  all  the  States.  Circular  letters  were  addressed 
to  all  county  aud  city  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  to 
the  officials  of  schools  already  on  the  lists  in  this  office,  asking  for  infor- 
mation concerning  new  schools.  The  result  was  that  more  than  10,000 
schools,  public  and  private,  were  reported  to  this  office  as  high  schools, 
including  those  already  known  to  the  Bureau.  Blank  forms  for  statis- 
tical information  were  sent  to  these  schools.  More^than  2,000  of  those 
addressed  were  never  heard  from,  and  it  was  concluded  that  most  of 
these  were  elementary  schools.  Nearly  2,000  of  the  schools  reporting 
were  found  to  bo  below  the  secondary  grade.  Many  of  these  were  high 
schools  in  name,  but  had  no  stud^ita  pnrgHiing  high  school  studies. 
Some  had  students  in  only  one  study  which  could  be  classed  as  second- 
ary aud  many  others  were  elementary  schools,  reporting  two  or  three 
or  more  students  in  high  school  studies,  but  giving  no  evidence  that 
they  were  organized  as  secondary  schools  or  making  efforts  to  reach  a 
high  school  standard. 

After  tJirowing  out  the  reports  of  all  sehools  which  should  be  classed 
as  element'^y  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  addition  of  1,700 
to  the  list  of  secondary  schools  over  the  number  reporting  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  was  an  increase  of  1,152  in  the  nnmb^  of  public  higli 
schools  and  548  added  to  the  number  of  private  high  sehocds.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  students  was  78,821.  Of  this  in- 
crease 56,323  were  in  the  public  high  schools  and  22,4i%  in  the  private 
schools  and  academies. 

In  1803-94 — ^that  is,  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1803 
and  ending  in  June,  1804 — the  average  number  of  secondary  students 
to  each  high  school  was  69;  in  1892-93  the  average  number  was  77;  in 
1891-92  the  number  was  74;  in  1890-91  it  was  69;  and  in  1889-90  the 
average  number  to  a  school  was  71.  The  fluctuation  in  these  aver- 
ages is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  many  principals  made  their 
reports,  in  many  instances  elementary  pupils  being  classed  as  second- 
ary students.  The  large  difference  between  the  average  numbers  for 
1892-93  and  1893-94  can  be  easily  explained.  There  was  possibly  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  attendance  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  new  schools  had  fewer  students  than  the  average  of  the 
old  schools,  but  the  apparent  falling  off  is  chiefly  due  to  a  more  rigid 
classification  of  students. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  addition  of  so  many  new  schools  to  the 
lists  would  lower  the  average  standing,  but  such  has  not  been  the 
result.  The  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  secondary  students 
accredited  to  a  school  has  doubtless  contributed  to  raise  the  standing 
of  the  average  school.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  5,946  schools  report- 
ing in  1894  rank  higher  than  the  4,246  reporting  in  1893,  when  the 
percentages  of  graduates  and  the  percentages  pursuing  high  sehool 
studies  are  compared.  The  following  tables,  comparing  percentage 
figures  for  the  two  years  in  public  and  private  schools  and  for  the  two 
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classes  of  schools  combined,  will  show  that  tliere  was  decided  improve- 
ment  in  the  schools  of  1894  over  the  schocds  of  1893: 

Percentage  of  eiudenU  punning  certain  etudiea. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

Ger- 

^ 

Geom- 
etry. 

Trig. 

onoine- 

try. 

^u^ 

Cbern- 
letry. 

His- 
tory. 

188X 
PfeUk 

43.00 
30.23 
41.04 

44.78 
40.77 
43.50 

3140 
8.01 
4.08 

3.33 
0.01 

4.90 

0.01 

ia47 

Il04 

0.01 
18.00 
10.31 

1L02 
19i03 

la 

1L77 
15.25 
12.78 

82.00 
42.75 
40.90 

50.14 
44.37 

52.71 

M 

20.87 
24.00 

27.20 
20.04 
25.25 

X70 
5.70 
3.01 

2.98 
5.90 
3.80 

33.27 
10.70 
22.26 

25.20 
20.01 
24.02 

10 
0.04 
SLOO 

laai 

MK88 
10.31 

33.80 

Prirmtf^ 

32.40 

B«k. 

83:40 

l»i. 
PaUle      

SOL  40 

PriTsto 

84.07 

Bulk- 

85.78 

The  above  figures  show  the  percentages  ftyr  18d3  and  for  1894  of 
stedmtB  in  eaeh  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  stndies.  The  per  cent 
stodying  Latin  inereafled  fhun  43.06  to  44.78  in  the  pnblio  high  schools 
and  from  39.23  to  40.77  in  the  private  schoc^,  which  was  an  increase 
fhnu  41.94  to  43^  for  jmblic  and  private  high  schools  combined*  The 
per  e^it  studying  algebra  in^eased  £iN>m  52.88  to  56.14  in  the  public 
schools  and  from  42.75  to  44.37  in  the  private  schools,  the  increase  for 
paldic  and  private  schools  combined  being  from  49.92  in  1893  to  62.71 
in  1894.  There  was  a  barely  perceptible  decrease  in  the  per  cent  study- 
ing Greek  in  the  public  high  schools^  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an 
increase  in  the  private  schools.  There  was  the  falling  off  of  less  than 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  students  in  German.  In 
all  the  other  studies  the  percentages  for  1894  stand  considerably  higher 
than  the  corresponding  figures  for  1893.  The  per  cent  of  graduates 
was  also  greater  in  1894  than  the  previous  year.  In  the  public  schools 
the  per  cent  of  graduates  increased  from  12.62  in  1893  to  12.90  in  1894, 
and  in  the  private  schools  the  increase  was  from  8.65  to  9.40. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  elementary 
studies  in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  aggregate  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  same  schools. 
In  1801^94  the  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  5,916  high  schools 
was  677,933,  or  114  to  each  school.  In  1892-93  there  were  501,035  ele- 
mentary pupils  in  the  4,246  schools,  or  118  to  each  schooL 

The  line  between  the  real  and  the  so-called  high  school  is  each  year 
becoming  more  distinct  and  the  classification  of  students  into  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  is  more  rigid.  The  methods  of  collecting  informa- 
tion have  been  improved,  and  with  the  continued  growth  of  high  schools 
the  statistics  of  secondary  education  show  better  results.  Each  ye^r 
for  twenty-three  years  the  report  from  this  Bureau  has  contained  a 
chapter  devoted  to  secondary  schools.  A  brief  survey  of  the  results  of 
this  work  m^y  prove  of  interest. 
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A  STATISTICAIi  REVIEW. 

In  1871  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  began  to  col- 
lect statistics  of  secondary  schools.  In  the  report  for  that  year  appears 
a  list  of  638  private  high  schools  and  academies.  In  these  schools 
80,227  students  were  receiving  instruction.  This  number,  doubtless, 
included  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  those  in  the  elementary  branches 
as  well  as  those  pursuing  secondary  studies.  The  next  annual  report 
shows  a  list  of  811  schools,  with  98,929  students,  for  1872.  The  1873 
report  had  a  list  of  944  schools,  with  118,570  students.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1874  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  from  the  enumeration  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  elementary  pupils,  for  while  the  number  of  schools 
reported  for  that  year  had  increased  to  1,031  the  number  of  students 
was  less  by  20,000  than  the  previous  year  and  some  hundreds  less  than 
two  years  before.  The  number  of  students  reported  in  the  1,031  schools 
for  1874  was  98,179.  For  1875  the  number  of  schools  was  1,143  and  the 
number  of  students  108,235. 

The  Bureau  began  collecting  the  statistics  of  city  high  schools  in 
1876.  That  year  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  showed 
that  there  were  22,982  secondary  students  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
192  cities  reiw)rting.  From  1876  to  1889  the  annual  reiK)rts  contained 
statistics  of  public  high  schools  in  connection  with  city  systems. 
During  the  same  period  the  reports  from  private  secondary  schools 
were  published  annually.  In  1884-85  the  number  of  these  schools 
rieporting  had  reached  1,617,  with  160,137  students.  Two  years  later 
the  number  of  schools  had  dropped  to  936  and  the  number  of  students 
to  101,112.  A  similar  falling  ofif  is  noticeable  also  between  1892  and 
1893.  The  violent  fluctuations  in  the  printed  statistics  of  different 
years  should  not  be  attributed  to  rapid  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  schools,  but  in  part  to  peculiar  conditions  affecting  the  col- 
lection of  statistics,  and  in  part  to  changes  in  the  form  of  inquiry. 
These  changes  grew  out  of  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  somewhat  precise  dis- 
tinction between  elementary  and  secondary  school  work.  Such  efforts 
had  become  necessary  both  by  reason  of  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  high  schools  and  classes,  due  to  the  development  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  Southern  and  Northwestern  States,  and  also  in  the 
number  of  so-called  secondary  courses  of  study.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  facts  desired  under  the  new 
conditions  could  not  be  immediately  determined.  The  statistics  and 
discussions  of  secondary  education  for  several  years  indicate  the  com- 
plications of  this  problem  and  the  progress  made  toward  its  satisfactory 
solution.  Considering  secondary  students  without  reference  to  the  class 
of  institution  in  which  they  are  found,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  students  has  been  quite  regular  on  the  whole.  So  far  as  actual 
secondary  work  is  concerned,  the  statistics  for  the  successive  years  up 
to  1890  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  reports  of  the  past  five  years,  and 
afford  proper  bases  of  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  later  years. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  secondary  schools  reporting 
to  this  office  each  year  from  1871  to  1804,  and  the  number  of  high  school 
students  reported  each  year: 


Tear  reported. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

SchooU. 

StadenU. 

SchooU. 

Stadenta. 

Schools. 

Stadenta. 

1^1 

638 
811 
944 
1.031 
1.143 
1,229 
1.226 
1.227 
1,230 
1,264 
1,336 
1.482 
1,583 
1,817 
1,440 
038 
1.164 
1,824 
1,832 
1.714 
1.550 
1.434 
1.982 

80.227 

98.929 
118.570 

98,179 
108.235 
106,847 

98,371 
100.374 
106.734 
110.277 
122. 617 
138,384 
152.354 
180,137 
151,050 
101,112 
126,721 
148, 561 

94,031 

98.400 
100,730 

96,147 
118,645 

1872 

1873 

U74 

1875 

Ig76 

192 

195 

318 

240 

244 

251 

283 

288 

278 

471 

515 

884 

•713 

2,528 

2,771 

8,035 

2,812 

8,984 

22,982 

24,925 

28,124 

27,183 

28,609 

38.594 

89,581 

34,872 

35.307 

70,241 

80,004 

118,000 

125,542 

202,983 

211,506 

2:19,558 

232.951 

250,274 

1,421 
1.421 
1.445 
1.476 
1,508 
1.587 
1.745 
1.854 
1.883 
1.911 
1.461 
1.848 
2,0:17 
4.158 
4.486 
4,586 
4,248 
6.946 

120,829 
123.296 
128.498 

1877 

1878 

]g79 

135,897 
136.888 
169.211 
177,966 
187.096 
196,444 
221.291 

18S0 

im 

M82-83 

lfi83-84 

18S4-85 

1«I5-M 

U8S-87 

181,118 

l«fj-f^ 

241730 

1888-80 

372,108 

1880-90     

397.891 

1880-01 

309.996 

1891-92 

340.296 
829.006 

1802-03 

1893  01 

407.910 

*  From  1876  to  1880  the  flgnrea  given  in  the  pnblio  high  school  column  apply  to  city  high  achoola  only. 
Prom  1890  to  1894  all  pablic  high  achoola  are  included. 

Prior  to  1889-90  few  pablic  high  schools  outside  of  the  city  systems 
had  been  reached.  Meanwhile,  in  the  endeavor  to  sift  out  pseudo 
secondary  schools,  some  private  schools  had  been  lost  that  belonged 
properly  in  the  secondary  class.  But  the  view  of  the  whole  field  had 
become  clearer,  and  in  1890  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  collect 
statistics  from  the  public  high  schools  and  classes  not  reached  by  the 
city  inquiry,  and  also  from  private  schools  not  previously  reached  or 
temporarily  lost  from  the  list.  The  result  of  the  effort  was  the  increase 
in  the  list  from  713  in  1889  to  2,526  in  1890,  and  the  increase  of  over 
75,000  students  reported  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  Of  course 
there  had  been  no  such  actual  increase  in  one  year,  nor  in  several 
years.  The  Bureau  had  only  reached  out  and  gathered  statistics  from 
a  source  hitherto  overlooked,  namely,  the  independent  public  high 
schools. 

Since  1890  a  uniform  system  of  collecting  information  has  been  fol- 
lowed, greatly  augmenting  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  secondary  edu- 
cation compiled  for  the  last  five  years.  Similar  schedules  of  inquiry 
are  sent  to  public  and  private  high  schools,  and  the  form  of  tabulating 
the  statistics  is  the  same  for  each.    This  facilitates  comparison. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  the  statistical  summaries  for  secondary 
schools  for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June,  1894.  The  tables  give  the 
numbers  of  public  and  private  high  schools,  the  numbers  of  teachers, 
of  students,  of  graduates,  and  of  students  pursuing  certain  studies  in 
each  State  and  Territory.  There  are  also  tables  of  percentages  and 
comparisons  between  public  and  private  high  schools.    Six  diagrams 
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are  inserted,  showing  the  distribution  of  secondary  students  according 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country.  Diagram  1  serves  the 
donble  purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  students  and  Indicat- 
ing the  comparattve  prominence  of  public  and  private  high  schools  in 
each  division,  as  well  as  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Diagram  2 
shows  the  ratio  of  male  and  female  students  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Ihe  ioBsr  remaining  diagrams  indicate  the  relative  nmnber  of  students 
pnrsBing  four  leading  secondary  studies.  The  six  diagrams  are  easily 
understood  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  tables. 

Public  Hicm  ScHooLa 

Beports  were  received  from  3,946  public  high  schools  for  the  year 
ended  June,  1894.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  second  column 
of  Table  1  that  1^063  of  these  schools  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion,  294  in  the  Sooth  Atlantic,  389  in  the  South  Central,  2,043  in  the 
Korth  Central,  and  175  in  the  Western  Division.  The  State  reporting 
the  largest  number  of  public  high  schools  was  Ohio.  That  State  had 
102,  a  greater  number  than  could  be  found  in  either  the  Soath  Atlantic, 
South  Central,  or  Western  Division.  New  York  came  next,  with  297, 
and  Illinois  next,  with  272. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructing  the  289,274  secondary  students 
in  the  3,964  pahUe  high  schools  was  12,120.  More  than  half  of  these 
teachers,  or  0,382,  were  women.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  there 
were  3,899  instniciors  of  secondary  students — 1,589  men  and  2,310 
women.  In  aD  the  other  divisions  the  proportions  of  male  and  female 
teachers  are  more  nearly  equal,  the  male  teachers  predominating  in 
l^e  South.  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions.  The  female  teachers  in  the 
Forth  Atlantie  Diyision  are  59.25  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  in  the 
public  high  sehoc^  of  that  section,  and  this  preponderance  increases 
tiie  per  cent  of  female  teachers  for  the  United  States  to  52.60. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  and  fourth  columns  of  Table  1  will  show 
that  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  each  school  was  3.1  for  the 
whole  country,  3.7  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  2.8  for  the  South 
Atlantic,  2.5  for  the  South  Central,  2.9  for  the  North  Central,  and  3.3 
for  the  Western  Division.  In  Table  19  is  shown  the  average  number 
of  teachers  to  each  school  in  each  State  and  Territory.  There  are 
marked  differences  between  the  averages  of  different  States.  Ohio, 
with  402  schools,  has  1,040  teachers,  or  2.0  to  each  school,  while  New 
York,  with  only  297  schools,  has  1,101  teachers,  or  3.9  to  each  school. 
TaUe  19  also  shows  the  average  number  of  secondary  students  to  each 
school  in  each  State  and  the  average  number  to  each  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers.  Another  column  of  the 
same  table  gives  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  eafch 
schooL 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  is  shown  in  columns  5,  0,  and 
7  of  Table  1.     Of  the  289,274  secondary  students  in  the  public  high 
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schools  of  the  United  States,  117,202,  or  40.45  per  cent,  were  males, 
and  172,072,  or  59.55  per  cent,  were  females.  This  proportion  practi- 
eally  holds  good  in  each  of  the  five  divisions,  though  individual  States 
vary  considerably  from  these  percentages.  The  largest  percentage  of 
male  students  for  any  State  is  47.39,  in  Mississippi,  if  we  omit  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico,  where  the  number  of  schools  is  very  small.  The 
largest  i)ercentage  of  female  students  was  05.G8,  in  Louisiana.  The 
second  and  third  columns  of  Table  C  show  these  proiwrtions  for  each 
State. 

The  number  of  colored  students  included  with  the  289,274  secondary 
students  was  4,197.  Of  these  774  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Divisioui 
98$  ia  the  South  Atlantic,  841  in  the  South  Central,  1,554  in  the  North 
Centra],  and  40  in  the  Western  Division.  Columns  8,  9,  and  10  show 
the  distribution  of  these  colored  students  among  the  States. 

The  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  3,964  public  high  schools  of 
the  United  States  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  secondary  stu- 
dents in  the  same  schools.  There  were  583,329  of  these  elementary 
pupils— 282,702  males  and  300,627  females.  Thus,  while  the  number  of 
secondary  students  to  each  school  was  73,  the  number  of  pupils  below 
the  secondary  or  high  school  grades  was  147  to  each  school.  The  aver- 
age number  of  elementary  impils  to  each  public  high  school  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  was  122,  in  the  South  Atlantic  111,  in  the 
South  Central  181,  in  the  North  Central  156,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  182.  Compare  these  averages  with  the  average  number  of 
secondary  students  in  each  school  as  shown  in  Table  19.  Compare 
columns  2  and  4  by  divisions  and  by  States. 

The  principal  of  each  public  high  school  was  asked  to  report  the 
number  of  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course  and  the 
number  preparing  for  a  scientific  course  in  college  or  technical  school. 
When  summarized,  these  rei)orta  show  that  22,774  students  were  pre- 
paring for  the  college  classical  course  and  18,606  were  preparing  for  a 
college  scientific  course.  These  figures  are  not  considered  important, 
from  the  fact  that  the  questions  were  diflferently  tmderstood  by  diflfer- 
eut  principals.  Many  gave  the  number  of  students  ptirsuing  courses 
in  the  directions  indicated;  others  reported  only  students  who  had 
declared  their  purpose  of  studying  for  college;  others  failed  to  answer 
the  questions  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  know  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  college.  The  summaries  by  States  of  the  two 
classes  of  college  preparatory  students  are  given  in  the  first  six  col- 
umns of  Table  2,  and  the  corresponding  percentages  will  be  found  in 
Table  0. 

The  3,964  public  high  schools  sent  out  37,328  graduates  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1894,  or  an  average  of  9.4  to  each  school.  The  number 
^as  12.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of  secondary  students.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  graduates  by  States  can  bo  seen  from  columns  7,  8, 
and  9  of  Table  2.    The  average  number  of  graduates  to  each  school  in 
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the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  12.4,  in  the  South  Atlantic  0.5,  in  the 
South  Central  4.5,  in  the  North  Central  9.1,  and  in  the  Western  Divi- 
don  10.8.  Compare  these  averages  with  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  school  as  shown  in  Table  19. 

Of  the  37,328  graduates  13,233  were  males  and  24,095,  or  04.55  per 
cent,  were  females.  The  per  cent  of  female  graduates,  04.55,  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  per  cent  of  female  students,  59.55.  Not  only 
does  the  number  of  female  students  exceed  the  number  of  male  stu- 
dents in  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  the  number  of  female  graduates 
is  very  much  larger  in  each  State.  Fewer  boys  enter  the  imblic  high 
schools  and  fewer  still  complete  the  course  of  study. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2  gives  the  number  of  students  in  the 
gradnatiiig  classes  of  1894  who  had  been  preparing  for  college.  The 
number  was  9,960,  or  20.70  per  cent  of  the  number  graduating.  There 
were  4,797  male  college  preparatory  students  among  the  graduates, 
and  5,1G9,  or  51.88  per  cent,  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  larger 
number  of  boys  than  girls,  in  proportion  to  the  number  graduating,  are 
college  preparatory  students.  Of  the  number  of  male  graduates,  30.25 
per  cent  were  preparing  for  college,  while  only  21.45  per  cent  of  the 
girls  intended  to  go  beyond  the  public  high  school  course.  The  i>re- 
ponderance  of  male  college  preparatory  students  in  the  graduating 
class  is  very  great  in  all  the  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and 
is  noticeable  in  many  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  A  study 
of  the  last  six  columns  of  Table  2,  in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ing jiercentage  columns  of  Table  0  will  prove  interesting. 

STUDENTS   AND   STUDIES. 

High  school  jMincipals  were  requested  to  report  the  number  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  secondary  studies,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  general  history.  The  reports  from  the  3,904  i)ublic  high  schools  are 
summarized  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5.  These  three  tables,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  each  study  in  each  State  and  Territory,  should  be 
examined  in  connection  with  Table  0,  which  gives  the  corresponding 
percentages.    These  tables  are  also  illustrated  by  diagrams  3, 4, 5,  and  0. 

Latin. — The  number  of  students  pursuing  Latin  was  129,524,  or  44.78 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  of  male  students  studying 
Latin  was  44.40,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  students  44.45  per  cent. 
The  South  Atlantic  Division  shows  the  highest  percentage  of  Latin 
students,  63.08;  the  South  Central  comes  next,  with  51.74;  the  Western 
next,  with  44.25;  the  North  Atlantic  next,  with  43.53,  and  the  North 
Central  last,  with  42.25  -per  cent.  The  State  reporting  the  highest  per 
cent  of  students  in  Latin  was  North  Carolina,  with  84.80.  Next  in 
order  come  North  Dakota,  Delaware,  Alabama,  Maryland,  and  Georgia, 
all  showing  percentages  above  05. 
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Qreek. — Ouly  9,633  high  school  Btadents  studied  Greek.  This  was 
only  3.33  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  of  male  students 
pnrsning  Greek  was  4.95,  and  the  per  cent  of  female  students  2.23.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  G.70  per  cent  of  the  students  pursued  this 
study,  3.81  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2.85  in  the  Western,  1.70  in 
the  South  Central,  and  1.32  per  cent  in  the  North  Central.  In  eleven 
of  the  Western  States  not  a  single  student  was  reported  as  pursuing 
Greek.  Maine  shows  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  in  this  language, 
13.47,  Bhode  Island  following  with  11.G4  per  cent.  In  no  other  State 
does  the  rate  reach  10  per  cent.  The  only  State  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land reaching  even  6  i)er  cent  is  Georgia,  with  a  percentage  of  7.25. 

French. — ^The  number  of  students  in  French  was  19,702,  or  6.81  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  number  6,683  were  males  and  13,019  females. 
The  per  cent  of  male  students  pursuing  French  was  5.74  and  the  per 
cent  of  female  students  studying  the  language  was  7.56.  As  in  the 
case  of  Greek,  the  North  Atlantic  Division  leads,  with  the  largest  per- 
centage, 14.40.  The  South  Atlantic  follows,  with  S.^  i)er  cent;  the 
Western  with  4.34;  the  South  Central  with  4.09,  and  the  North  Central 
Division  is  last,  with  2.19  per  cent  of  students  in  French.  The  single 
State  showing  the  largest  per  cent  of  students  in  this  langiiage  is  Lou- 
isiana, with  67.27  per  cent.  Massachusetts  is  next,  with  34.04  per 
cent,  followed  by  Bhode  Island  with  24.36,  and  New  Hampshire  with 
22.01.    Eleven  States  and  Territories  had  no  students  in  French. 

Oerman. — The  German  language  was  studied  by  34,056  students  in 
the  public  high  schools,  or  11.77  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of 
these,  12,665  were  males  and  21,391  were  females.  The  per  cent  of 
males  studying  the  language  was  10.80  and  the  per  cent  of  females 
12.43.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  13.01  per  cent  of  the  students 
studied  German,  in  the  South  Atlantic  12.55,  in  the  Western  12.17,  in 
the  North  Central  12,  and  in  the  South  Central  only  3.82  per  cent. 
The  largest  percentage,  33.55,  was  in  Maryland.  New  Jersey  came 
next,  with  30.53,  the  District  of  Columbia  next,  with  30.14,  and  Colorado 
next,  with  27.59.  Oregon  had  20.92  per  cent  of  her  students  in  German, 
and  Wisconsin  had  20.02.  All  the  other  States  fell  below  the  last 
figure,  and  seven  States  did  not  report  a  single  student  studying  the 
language. 

Aigebra.—The  high  school  study  claiming  the  highest  number  of  stu- 
dents was  algebra.  Of  the  total,  289,274,  there  were  162,386,  or  56.14  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  males  pursuing  this  branch  was 
67,553,  or  57.64  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  male  students.  The 
number  of  female  students  in  algebra  was  94,833,  or  55.11  per  cent. 
The  Southern  schools  seem  to  be  strong  in  mathematical  studies.  In 
the  South  Central  Division  70.02  per  cent  of  the  students  were  pursuing 
the  study  of  algebra,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  per  cent  was  64.96. 
In  the  Western  Division  the  per  cent  was  63.24,  in  the  North  Central 
55.39,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  only  51.37.    It  may  be  claimed  that 
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in  many  of  the  New  Eugland  schools  algebra  is  begun  iu  the  grammar 
school  and  is  dropped  a  year  sooner  in  the  high  school  than  is  the  case 
in  most  Southern  schools. 

Geometry. — In  the  whole  country  78,680  public  high  school  students 
received  instruction  in  geometry.  This  was  27.20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Domber.  Of  these,  31,368  were  males  and  47,312  females.  The  per  cent  of 
males  studying  this  branch  of  mathematics  was  26.76  and  the  per  cent 
of  females  27.49.  The  Western  Division  shows  the  largest  percentage, 
^.69.  The  South  Atlantic  shows  33.59  per  cent,  the  South  Central 
33.19,  the  North  Atlantic  26.37,  and  the  North  Central  Division  25.27 
per  cent.  In  Maryland  71.94  per  cent  of  the  students  studied  geometry 
and  in  Lioaisiana  41.71.  California  shows  a  per  cent  of  40.87  and  Texas 
10.40.  As  in  the  case  of  the  study  of  algebra,  most  of  the  States  of  the 
two  Northern  divisions  show  smaller  x>ercentages  of  students  in  geom- 
e^  than  do  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Trigonometry, — Comparatively  few  public  high  schools  include  trig- 
onometry in  the  course  of  study.  Only  8,464  students  studied  this 
branch,  or  2.93  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  these,  4,036  were  males  and 
4,428  females.  The  per  cent  of  males  studying  tiigonometry  was  3.44  and 
the  per  cent  of  females  2.57.  Again  it  is  noted  that  the  two  Southern 
divisions  take  the  lead  in  a  mathematical  study.  In  the  South  Central 
the  per  cent  is  7.48,  in  the  South  Atlantic  6.48,  in  the  Western  2.53, 
in  the  North  Central  2.33,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  2.20.  In 
Kentucky  the  per  cent  of  students  studying  trigonometry  is  14.99,  in 
Maryland  it  is  10.40,  in  Georgia  10.39,  and  in  Alabama  10.24.  It  may  be 
said  that  most  students  who  take  trigonometry  in  the  high  school  have 
in  view  a  short  course  in  surveying  or  civil  engineering.  Very  few  of 
them  are  college  preparatory  students. 

Physics. — Of  the  73,162  students  studying  physics  30,433  were  males 
and  42,729  were  females.  It  is  seen  that  25.96  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  24.81  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  schools  pursued  this  branch 
of  study.  The  x>6r  cent,  of  the  total  number  was  25.29,  the  largest 
relative  number  being  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the  South  Central 
Division  34.20  per  cent  of  the  students  pursued  the  study  of  physics, 
in  the  South  Atlantic  30.75  per  cent,  in  the  Western  28.82,  in  the  Nortli 
Central  23.93,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  23.76  per  cent. 
Nevada,  with  only  eight  schools  reported,  had  66  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  physics,  Maryland  had  58.94,  Mississippi  39.83,  and  Texas 
38.79.,  This  again  indicates  the  practical  trend  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  South  and  West. 

Chemistry. — ^The  total  number  studying  chemistry  was  29,819,  or  10.31 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  males  10.02  per  cent,  or  11,744,  and  of 
the  females  10.50  per  cent,  or  18,075,  were  studying  chemistry.  The 
Western  Division  now  takes  the  lead  with  16.17  per  cent  of  the  higli 
school  students  of  that  section  studying  chemistry.  The  South  Central 
Division  had  11.57  per  cent^  the  North  Atlantic  11.54,  the  North  Cen- 
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tnJ  9.05^  and  the  South  Atlantic  7.39  i>er  cent.  Nevada  shows  32  per 
oent^  Louisiana  20.11,  California  18.41,  and  Colorado  18.40. 

General  history. — ^The  importance  of  historical  stud^  is  admitted  in 
all  the  States,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  students  in  all  parts- 
of  the  country  pursuing  this  branch.  In  the  public  high  schools  105,521,. 
or  36.48  i>er  cent,  were  reported  as  studying  history  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  per  cent  of  males  in  this  study,  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  male  students,  was  36.08,  and  the  i>er  cent  of 
feaiales  36.74.  In  the  Western  Division  the  i>er  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber is  57.65,  in  the  South  Atlantic  51.68,  in  the  South  Central  41.50,. 
m  the  North  Atlantic  35.48,  and  the  North  Central  Division  32.28.  In 
Louisiana  the  per  cent  of  students  studying  general  history  was  81.71^ 
in  Nevada  70,  and  in  Colorado  69.11. 

Diagrams  3, 4, 5,  and  6  illustrate  the  proportions  of  students  in  four 
representative  studies  in  the  five  geographical  divisions  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Latin,  algebra,  physics,  and  general  history,, 
representing  studies  in  language,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  his- 
tory, are  taken  for  illustration. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  school  officer  to  rei>ort  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, students,  graduates,  and  the  number  pursuing  certain  studies;  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the  income  and  equip- 
ment of  the  institution.  Very  few  can  give  more  than  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  and  not  all  are  willing  to 
state  the  exact  amounts  of  money  received  from  tuition  and  other 
sources.  For  these  reasons  the  figures  shown  in  Table  8  should  be 
taken  as  summaries  of  estimates. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  public  high 
schools  rex>orting  this  item  is  $64,638,091.  This  would  give  an  average 
value  for  each  institution  reporting  of  $21,596.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  belonging  to  public  high  schools  in  the  K'orth  Atlantic 
Division  amounts  to  $21,604,054,  or  $28,130  for  each  of  the  768  schools 
reporting;  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  aggregate  value  is  $1,624,165,  or 
17,519  for  each  of  the  216  schools  reporting;  in  the  South  Central  the 
aggregate  is  $3,802,910,  or  $11,665  for  each  school  reporting;  in  the 
North  Central  the  aggregate  is  $32,912,042,  or  $21,180  for  each  school 
reporting;  in  the  Western  Division  the  aggregate  value  for  all  report- 
ing on  this  item  is  $4,694,920,  or  $36,395  for  each  of  the  129  schools. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  State  and  municipal  aid  received  by  the 
public  high  schools  is  shown  to  be  $8,488,181.  This  figure  is  too  small, 
for  the  reason  that  many  principals  found  it  impossible  to  give  even  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  received  from  this  source.  This  is  especially 
true  of  high  schools  in  the  cities  where  no  separate  account  is  kept  of 
the  funds  expended  for  elementary  and  secondary  grades  of  the  city 
system.  Of  the  3,964  schools  1,582  failed  to  report  this  item. 
ED  94 4 
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5f>  myjPumiQm  bxipobt,  tv»^. 

3be  seliediite  s&bA  out  fircon  tbi»  Bi»)6a«i  tO' sesemM^tfjr  sdio^a^  ealtat 
for  the  amooHt  ef  3tato  chp  inmninpfrf  aldf,  t&e  asMMBit  d^mwi  ftma 
toEtioo^  ami  tire  iscosi^  fr9»  all  wraarees*^  lit  waft  Uand  wtem  flM:  work 
oi  tabalatMB  began;  tluvt  tlt«t  sam  o€  tbe  ifst  two*  UtmiA  did  not  in  afi 
caises  e^nal  tlie  thtrd^  aJ^t^i^ciigb  la  numy  ease^  i^  wai»  stateel  t^ant  tiwre 
wa*e  dtbfiir  sotctew  of  meoaut^  Tev  tliriB  ceiHoa  it  was  fb^md  B^eetBttrj 
to  €drreet  msmj  of  t&«  sei>edaleft  bf  iucertittg  ^ftom  other  sousreeaff  asd 
mvclasrafied'^  aoma  kurge  eBoug^  ta  Boake  tl^e  ftoaiidal  ^^atonesto  bai- 
aitee.  Th^ae  necessary  estimates  ferce  the  ^^  other  seorce  and  mieias- 
sified''aggres^te^itpte$^;d5€yd60.  It kptobable that  a lai^ge proportion 
of  this  amount  niere  pt&j^lj  belongs  m  Hke  eeiaxaai  of  ^Stato  and 
mnnfeipal  aid/^  and  piossibly  part  ^  it  obmM  have  been  reported  a& 
tuition  fees. 

The  aggregate  inceiBe  oi  the  paWie  hcgh  seheol»flre»  alt  aeviees  was 
ifl%274jim7.  Ab  thiff  itom  was  re^^ted  by  enlty  ^yl09  ^  tte  ^964 
sehools,  the  aterage^  fer  eaek  s^»oei  reportin^g  wata  $3^M7.  if  it  oi»y  be 
assumed  that  the  85&  seheol9  set  repertrag  the  amovzrt  of  ttair  ineeine 
each  received  this  average  sum  the  grand  aggregate  whaj  be  ahdwn  to 
be  $15,645,908. 

The  amount  of  income  reported  for  the  pnbSc  high  schools  of  the 
Forth  Atlantie  Divisioiiwaa  $3^501,68% or  $4^dl  for  eaeh  school  rq^rt- 
ingf  in  the  South  Atlantie  the  amount  wa»  $525,026^  or  $2,253  to  each 
school  reporting  f  in  the  Soa£k  Central  the  amount  was  $961^26,  or 
$2,870  te»  eaehf  in  the  ]^orth  Central  the  amount  was  $0,206484,  or 
$3^842  to  each;  in  the  Western^ Division  it  waft  $l,Oi;d^64LL^  er  $7,^666  to 
eaek  school  reacting. 

Only  2,972  schools  are  reported  as  having  libraries^  It  is  £gur  to 
assume  that  nearly  all  the  schools  failing  to  report  on  this  item  were 
without  libraries.  The  aggreg^^^  number  of  volumes  reported  was 
l,i>72,690,  or  529  volumes  to  each  sehool  reporting.  The  public  high 
schools  of  the  !6Forth  Atlantic  Division  had  637,056  volumes  in  their 
libraries,  or  742  to  each  f  in  the  South  Atlantic  46,610  volumes  were 
reported,  or  405  to  each  school  reporting;  in  the  South  Central  the 
number  was  55,575,  or  332  to  each  school;  in  the  Hbrth  Central  there 
were  783,507  volumes,  or  466  to  each  school;  in  the  Western  Division 
49,942  volumes  were  reported,  or  326  to  each  school  reporting. 

Fbivatr  HiaH  SeHooLS. 

The  statistics  of  private  high  sehools  and  aeademiea'  {^pesoBmaarared 
in  Tables  0  to  18.  The  statistsca  of  each  of  the  1^9^  se&sois  repoctisg 
will  be  foand  m  the  detail  tabltes  m  th&  Ho^t  part  of  tMs  fepavt.  9be 
items  tabulated  correspond  te  the  items  tabuhi^ted  fbr  poblse*  high 
schools.  The  tables  of  summaries  1  ta  8^  for  public  high;  sehcM^  are 
similar  to  Tables  9>  to  16  for  private  high  sehooli9,^and maybe  ^Nnyared 
item  by  item  arod  State  by  State. 
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I  fkt  primmte  ki^  sebo^SM«noro  ervftlj  diatribiitcdoirertbeecmiitrj 
tteft  n  the  esme  witk  p«blie  aecoodafy  aeboote.  Of  tbe  1^2  pnrate 
ackMb  «^  ««  in  the  STortb  AtJastte  Dirimim^  406  in  tlie  South 
AtkBtic,  435  bi  the  SemA  Central^  354  in  the  North  Central^  ftnd  125 
in  the  Weston  Diri^on*  Sew  York  reported  the  largest  mmber^  201; 
PHttajhrania  conea  neirt  witiii  1^  North  Carolina  follows  with  111, 
dmi  TiBBBessee  rep<»rts  101*    The  other  States  had  ^wet  than  100  eaeh* 

The  nnmber  of  teachers  xiKtrueting  the  118,645  secondary  students 
m  the  1^962  prnrate  h%h  schools  was  8,M7.  More  than  half  of  these 
teachers — 4,272^  or  53^  per  cent — were  wonen*  The  oMde  teaehers 
oimbered  ^735^  or  4^M  per  ceoL  The  prexx>ndenmce  of  female 
tockera  is  shown  in  eadk  of  the  fire  geographical  diTisions^  tant  is 
noie  mariced  in  tto  Nortb  Atlaatie  Diyision*  In  the  Ncnrth  Atlantic 
there  were  3^^2d  teasers — lyM&  (or  53j66  per  cent)  women,  and  1,580 
(«r  4i6w34  per  cent)  nwa.  In  the  Sonth  Atlantic  there  were  670  female 
ttaehers,  or  Q&JSSi  per  cast,  and  575  male  teadiers,  or  46J.8  p«  cent. 
In  the  Sooth  Geotod  tbe  712  ftoaale  teachan  constitnted  53.61  per 
cent,  and  the  616  male  teaehers  46^  per  cent.  In  the  North  Central 
tkoe  were  797  ftoialeteaefacn,  or  52.20  per  oent,  and  730  male  teachers, 
or  47.80  per  cent^  In  the  Western  DiTisioii  the  nnmbers  were  253  and 
22^  or  Q2.9S  per  cent  females  to  47.07  per  cent  males* 

The  sveragre  nnmber  of  teachers  to  each  of  the  1,962  priyate  high 
sehooia  waa  4,.  or  aboat  one  more  than  the  arerage  for  the  pnblic  high 
schoola^  The  ayerage  nnmber  of  teachers  to  each  school  in  the  North 
Atbntie  Division  was  5.2,  in  tbe  Sooth  Atlantic  3^1,  in  the  Sonth 
Ceatral  3.1,  in  the  North  Central  4^  and  in  the  Western  Division  3.8. 
A  coloivn  in  TaUe  19  shows  the  average  nnmber  of  teachers  in  each 
private  high  school  for  each  State  and  Territory. 

niaiBiBirTioN  of  studitnts. 

The  distribntion  of  secondary  students  in  the  1,982  private  schools 
is  shown  in  columns  5,  6,  and  7  of  Table  0.  Of  the  118,645  secondary 
stadents  59,786,  or  50.39  per  cent,  were  males,  and  58,859,  or  49.61  per 
cent,  were  females.  This  is  a  more  nearly  equal  division  than  was 
noticed  in  the  nnmber  of  male  and  female  students  in  the  public  high 
schools,  where  the  female  students  included  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nnmber.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  proi>ortion  of  male 
to  female  students  was  52.04  to  47.96,  in  the  South  Atlantic  50.45  to 
49.55,  in  the  South  Central  47.76  to  52JJ4,  in  the  North  Central  51.68 
to  48.32,  and  in  the  Western  Division  43.75  to  56.25.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  male  students  in  the  private  high  schools  in  any  State 
was  67.40  for  Wisconsin.  The  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  14 
give  these  proi>ortions  for  each  State. 

The  number  of  colored  students  included  in  the  118,645  secondary 
students  in  private  high  schools  was  only  3,782.  Of  these  1,620  are 
females  and  1,162  are  males.    Only  94  were  reported  from  the  North 
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Atlantic  Division,  96  firom  the  North  Central^  and  3  firom  the  Western 
Division.  These  were  colored  students  in  white  schools.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  1,630  were  reported,  and  in  the  South  Central  959,  all 
in  schools  for  the  colored  race.  The  distribution  of  colored  secondary 
students  by  States  is  shown  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  of  Table  9. 

The  number  of  elementary  pupils  in  the  1,982  private  high  schools 
was  94,604.  Here  the  girls  predominate,  the  number  being  51,345,  as 
against  43,259  T)oys.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  were  12,098 
males  and  12,151  females,  while  in  the  other  divisions  the  proportion  of 
female  students  in  the  elementary  grades  was  much  larger. 

In  the  case  of  public  high  schools  it  was  seen  that  the  number  of 
elementary  pupils  was  much  larger  than  the  number  of  secondary 
students,  there  being  73  secondary  and  147  elementary  to  each  school 
on  an  average.  In  the  private  high  schools  the  proportion  of  second- 
ary students  is  much  larger  than  the  elementary.  There  were  60 
secondary  students  and  48  elementary  pupils  to  each  school.  Table  19 
shows  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  the  school  in  each 
State,  as  well  as  the  average  number  of  secondary  students. 

The  first  six  columns  of  Table  10  show  the  number  of  secondary 
students  in  the  private  high  schools  preparing  for  college.  There 
were  30,736,  or  25.91  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  per  cent  pre- 
paring for  the  college  classical  course  was  16.36  and  the  per  cent 
preparing  for  a  college  scientific  course  was  9.55.  Combining  columns 
4  and  5  of  Table  14  it  will  be  seen  that  29.62  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
students  in  the  private  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  were 
preparing  for  college,  26.79  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  23.70  in  the 
South  Central,  21.09  in  the  North  Central,  and  23.90  x>er  cent  in  the 
Western  Division.  In  all  the  divisions  save  the  Western  larger  num- 
bers were  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course,  but  in  the  latter 
section  the  college  scientific  preparatory  students  exceed  the  classical 
preparatory  in  number. 

The  number  graduating  from  the  private  high  schools  in  the  class  of 
1894  was  11,151,  an  average  of  5.6  to  each  school.  Of  the  number 
graduating  5,940  were  males  and  5,211  females.  The  number  gradua- 
ting was  9.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  secondary  students.  The 
distribution  of  these  graduates  by  States  can  be  seen  from  columns  7, 
8,  and  9  of  Table  10.  The  average  number  of  graduates  to  each  pri- 
vate high  school  in  the  United  States  was  5.6.  The  average  number 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  7.8,  for  the  South  Atlantic  3.6,  for 
the  South  Central  3.7,  for  the  North  Central  6.6j  and  for  the  Western 
Division,  4.6. 

Of  the  11,151  graduates  from  the  private  high  schools  5,022,  or  45.04 
per  cent,  were  college  preparatory  students — 3,410  males  and  1,612 
females.  The  last  columns  of  Table  10  will  show  the  number  of  male 
and  female  college  preparatory  students  in  the  class  of  1894  in  each 
State  and  division.    In  Table  14  will  be  found  the  per  cent  of  graduates 
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in  each  State  prepared  for  college.  In  the  Ifortli  Atlantic  Division 
50.36  per  cent  were  college  preparatory  graduates;  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, 43.68  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central^  38.64  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  39.80  per  cent;  in  the  Western  Division,  39.93  per  cent. 

STUDENTS  AND  STUDIES. 

Tables  11, 12,  and  13  show  the  number  of  students  in  the  private  high 
schools  in  each  State  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  principal  secondary 
studies,  and  Table  15  gives  the  pei'centages  corresponding.  These  tables 
are  also  illustrated  by  diagrams  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  placing  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  certain  studies  in  the  private  high  schools  in  contrast 
with  the  number  in  the  same  studies  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Latin. — ^The  number  of  students  pursuing  Latin  was  48,374,  or  40.77 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  case  of  public  high  schools 
the  per  cent  was  44.78.  The  South  Atlantic  Division  shows  the  high- 
est per  cent  of  private  secondary  students  studying  Latin,  47.44.  The 
yorth  Atlantic  is  next  with  44.67  per  cent,  the  South  Central  has  36.22 
per  cent,  the  Korth  Central  35.12,  and  the  Western  Division,  31.38. 

Greek, — In  the  private  high  schools  10,720  students,  or  9.04  per 
cent,  stndied  Greek,  while  only  3.33  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools 
inclnded  this  language  in  their  course  of  study.  It  is  noticed  that 
more  than  half  of  the  students  in  Greek,  or  5,660,  were  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division.  It  is  also  significant  that  8,914  of  the  total  number 
were  males  and  only  1,806  were  female  students. 

French. — ^The  number  studying  French  was  22,370,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  number,  or  14,898,  being  female  students.  The  number  study- 
ing French  was  18.85  per  cent  of  the  whole.  More  than  half,  or  12,854, 
of  the  students  in  this  language  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
where  29.03  per  cent  studied  French.  The  percentage  for  the  South 
Atlantic  was  18.39,  for  the  South  Central  9.21,  for  the  North  Central 
11.07,  and  for  the  Western  Division  15.80. 

German. — In  the  study  of  the  German  language  the  male  students 
take  the  lead  in  numbers.  Of  the  18,096  students  in  German  9,455 
were  males  and  8,641  females.  As  in  the  case  of  French,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  students  in  German,  or  9,135,  were  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division.  Of  the  remainder,  4,958  were  in  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion. For  the  whole  country  15.25  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary 
students  studied  German.    In  Wisconsin  the  i>er  cent  was  46.02. 

Algebra. — Of  the  total  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  private 
high  schools  52,637,  or  44.37  per  cent,  studied  algebra — ^28,487  males 
and  24,150  females.  As  in  the  public  high  schools,  this  branch  claims 
a  greater  nujnber  of  students  than  any  other  study,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  private  schools  the  jier  cent,  44.37,  falls  far  below  the  per  cent  in 
dgebra  in  the  public  schools — 56.14.  In  the  private  schools  of  the  two 
Southern  divisions,  as  was  true  of  the  public  schools,  the  per  cent 
studying  algebra  was  much  greater  than  the  per  cent  in  this  study 
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in  the  olhi^  diyisioiis  of  the  coontry.  In  the  South  Atlaatie  the  per 
cent  was  51^,  in  the  Sooth  Central  50i64y  in  the  NdHi  Gentand  40^17^ 
in  the  North  Athintie  ^»17,  and  in  the  Western  DhrisiiHi  3SJ3&  per  eent. 
In  the  District  of  Cohimbia  73.85  p^  eent  of  the  prtrate  secondazy 
students  included  algebra  in  the  course  of  study  in  1893-94. 

Oeometry. — The  number  studying  geometry  was  24,374,  or  20.54  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  this  numbar  14,275  were  males  and  10^099  were 
females.  There  is  not  a  wide  Tariation  of  percentages  for  the  five  di  vi- 
sicHis,  but  the  indiyidual  States  show  percentages  varying  from  3.61  to 
38.46.  In  many  schools  geometry  is  taken  up  in  t^e  last  year  of  the 
course,  in  many  instances  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  year. 

Trigonametry, — ^This  branch  of  mathematics  was  pursued  by  7,036  stu- 
daits— 4,441  males  and  2^95  females.  The  percentage  for  the  United 
States  was  5.93.  For  the  South  Central  Division  it  was  7.76  per  cent,  for 
the  North  Central  6.99^  for  the  South  Atlantic  6J)5,  for  the  North 
Atlantic  4.95,  and  for  the  Western  Division  4.78  per  cent.  In  Indiana 
the  rate  was  13.53,  in  New  Jersey  10.5^  and  iel  Michigan  10.44^ 

Php9i€9. — The  number  of  students  pursuing  i^ysics,  24^812,  was  20.91 
'per  cent  of  the  whole^  ahaoost  equally  divided  as  to  sex  in  the  aggre- 
gate. For  the  five  divisions  there  was  eonsidarable  vunation  in  the 
percentages.  In  glancing  down  the  column  of  States  wide  difierenees 
will  be  noted.  In  Florida  34.14  per  cent  of  the  private  secondary 
students  studied  physics,  while  in  Yermont  the  per  eent  was  only 
12.65.  For  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  studying  phy^es 
was  19.71  and  in  the  South  Central  24.57. 

Ckemisirf. — Of  the  12^41  students  in  chemistry^  6^6  were  males 
and  6,025  females.  The  per  cent  to  the  whole  number  of  private  sec- 
ondary students  was  10.32,  the  five  divisions  showing  but  small  varia- 
tion from  this  rate.  As  in  the  case  of  physics  the  same  wide  difference 
is  observed  between  individual  States. 

General  history.^Mesksnred  by  the  number  of  students  in  each  study, 
general  history  'occupies  the  third  place  in  importance  in  the  private 
high  schools^  algebra  and  Latin  elaiming  larger  numbers  of  students. 
Of  the  118,645  private  secondary  students,  40^418  were  studying  gen- 
eral history— 18,228  males  and  22,190  females.  The  per  cent  was  34.07 
for  the  United  States,  36.62  for  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  36.52  for 
the  North  Atlantic,  35.00  for  the  Western,  3L13  for  the  North  Central, 
and  29.98  per  cent  for  the  South  Central  Division.  In  Maryland  the 
rate  was  61.22  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  54.91. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

About  63  per  eent  of  the  private  high  schools  had  libraries  in  1894. 
Of  the  1,982  only  1,242  reported  the  number  of  volumes.  In  the  libra- 
ries reported  there  were  1,420,336  volumes,  or  an  average  of  1,144  vol- 
umes to  each  school  library.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  68  per 
cent  of  the  schools  had  librsuries  and  an  average  of  1,545  volumes  to 
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III  Oe  Seeth  AtilHrtk  4^per  c^  ci  ih%  sriiooto  reported  Hbra- 
nK&y  tbe  aTCvagft  besg^  332  Tokaies  to  eaeiu  Tbe  p«r  cent  of  sehooto 
hftving  ISbrwnes  hl  fte  Sevtb  CTestrsil  was  Bea^iy  W,  witk  613  votame^ 
t&  cacli.  Ift  til^  la^Kth  Geatral  74  per  cent  ef  tfte  private  bigb  scbooto 
pogBcoacd  lAtarie^  tbe  average  b^t^  1^1791  yolumes  to  eaeli.  For  Uie 
W^itecH  DhwsB  tb«  pec  eest^  wa»  72.  of  tke  frnmber  of  sebooLa^  and 
tte  average  nH»ber  fbr  tiioee  rep<»rtiag'  wa»  997  Tf^nes.  In  tbe  63 
adiod  Mbs»ies  reported  ftoK  Masaa^Esaettft  there  were  111^114  \roI- 
WBt»y  or  1,73^  \nriiime9  to  eacb,  Tbe  IM  sisbools  rq[)ortiii^  KlmH^iea  in 
lift  S^at^  of  IS^w  York  ¥»ye  231^161  volames^  or  lj583  to  eacb.  Seren 
schools  in  the  District  of  Colombia  rejKirt  ^,780  yotoBie^  an  average 
of  ^38^  to  «ieb. 

Onlj  1,4€^  of  the  i^nrate  seeoadary  schools  reported  the  Talne  of 
bniidiBgs  aisd  grounds.  These  reported  a  total  yalaation  of  $^,495,8^, 
This  would  be  an  average  of  $33,831  to  each  school  reporting.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  average  value  of  each  was  $60,415,  in  the 
SoHtb  Atlwtio  tlS,l^  iA  the  South  Central  $14^79^  in  the  North 
Gctttrai  $3dy7Kd,  and  m  the  Weatera  Diviaison  $4%^  to  eack  sebool 
rcycH'tiag. 

Only  30S  sdiOGla  repotted  bavti^;  rcecxved  State  or  amaieipal  aid. 
Cbe  total  antanut  tbas  reported  was  only  $172,163% 

Of  tbe  1,98^  sebools,  1,259  r^Mrted  tbe  amounts  received  from  Imition 
SkAj.  tEie  aggregate  fbr  the  United  States  reaching  $5,5W,918.  The 
iaeMiie  from  ^^aU  aourees'^  reported  by  1,416  schools  aggregated 
$8^294^382.  This  is  larger  tbaa  tba  mm  of  State  aid  and  tuition  &es^ 
£flt  the  reasea  that  ma&y  of  tiie  adbools  reported  only  tcKial  iueome. 
TbisHMde  it  Beeeseary  to  insert  a  eofaan  inehiding  items  ^from  other 
aoaretKi  a&d  mwlaasifled.^  TbtseehuBn  includes  tbe  sum  of  $2,531,271* 
A  small  per  cent  of  this  perbi^[)s  belongs  to  the  State  aid  colnnmy  a 
c^tain  p^  cent  was  derived  from,  benefeietions^  but  the  larger  pro- 
forti<m  embEaees  receipts  ftom  taition  fees  not  sq^cately  reported. 
Tho  aTOcage  total  inecMae  for  each  school  reporting  was  $5,794.  The 
average  &r  the  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Di vision  was  $10^515^  for 
the  Soatb  Atlantie  $2y836y  fbr  the  Soutk  Central  $2,505,.  fbr  the  North 
Central  $5^474,  and  fyt  the  Western  Division  $5^787  to  eack  school 
leporting. 

BEBOMINATIOBrAL  SOHOOL& 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  t^e  private  seooaidary  schools  were  reported  as 
denomiaatie&al  sefaool&  That  is,  852  of  these  stliools  were  eoatroUed 
m-pmttialfy  supported  by  a  refigEonis  denomination  and  1,130  were  non- 
aeetariaiB. 

Tbe  1^130  Bonsectarian  sH^hools  had  4,300  teachers  and  66^50  students 
in  secondary  studies.  The  852  deuoniinational  schools  had  3>696 
teaekers  8uul  52,595  seeendary  students^  These  figurse  can  be  verified 
by  r^lerenee  to  TaUea  IT  and  18. 
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Tlie  Baptist  denomination  controlled  93  schools  with  433  teachers 
and  7,320  students;  the  Congregational,  56  schools  with  190  teachers 
and  2,757  pupils;  the  Episcopal,  112  schools  with  579  teachers  and 
5,402  students;  the  Friends,  54  schools  with  236  teachers  and  3,444 
students;  the  Lutheran,  31  schools  with  130  teachers  and  1,805  stu- 
dents; the  Northern  Methodist,  57  schools  with  322  teachers  and  5,781 
studeuts;  the  Southern  Methodist,  50  schools  with  201  teachers  and 
4,333  students;  the  Presbyterian,  97  schools  with  338  teachers  and 
4,889  students;  the  Boman  Catholic,  254  schools  with  1,062  teachers 
and  13,127  students.  All  other  denominations  controlled  48  schools 
with  207  teachers  and  3,727  students. 

Tables  17  and  18  show  in  what  States  these  denominational  schools 
are  found.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  single  denomination  con- 
trolled secondary  schools  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union. 

Public  and  Private  High  Schools  Compared. 

To  emphasize  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  between  public 
and  private  high  schools  Table  20  has  been  prepared.  This  table  will 
show  for  the  United  States  and  for  each  of  the  five  geographical  divi- 
sions separately,  for  public  high  schools,  for  private  high  schools,  and 
for  both  in  combination,  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers  of 
secondary  students,  and  number  of  students  in  secondary  studies. 
These  totals  are  followed  by  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  a 
school,  average  number  of  secondary  students  to  a  school,  average 
number  of  secondary  students  to  a  teacher,  average  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  a  school,  and  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  a  school. 
All  the  columns  from  11  to  33,  inclusive,  show  percentages.  There  are 
shown  the  percentages  of  male  and  female  teachers,  male  and  female 
secondary  students,  male  and  female  graduates,  and  male  and  female 
college  preparatory  students  in  graduating  class.  There  are  also  shown 
the  percentages  of  college  preparatory  students,  both  classical  and 
scientific,  to  the  total  number  of  secondary  students;  also  the  percent- 
ages of  students  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  studies. 

The  average  number  of  teachers  to  the  public  high  school  was  3.1, 
while  the  average  number  to  the  private  high  school  was  4,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  column  6.  The  next  column  shows  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  to  a  public  school  to  be  73  and  to  a  private  school  only 
60.  This  gives  24  students  to  a  teacher  in  the  public  and  15  to  a  teacher 
in  the  private  school,  as  shown  in  column  8.  It  is  probable  that  in  most 
private  high  schools  the  teachers  of  secondary  students  were  also  teach- 
ers of  the  elementary  students,  while  in  the  public  high  schools,  where 
the  work  of  each  teacher  is  more  strictly  confined  to  certain  grades, 
fewer  high  school  teachers  are  called  upon  to  instruct  elementary 
pupils. 

A  glance  down  columns  6, 7,  and  8  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  public  and  to  the 
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private  school  is  about  tlie  same  in  each  geographical  divisiou.  The 
North  Atlantic  Division  had  the  greatest  number  of  feachers  to  the 
school — 3.7  to  the  public  and  5J2  to  the  private  school.  The  number  of 
eeeondary  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  varied  firom  22  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions  to  24  in  the  two  Northern  and  25  in  the 
Western  Division.  In  the  private  schools  the  number  of  students  to  a 
teacher  was  13  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions,  16  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  and  18  in  the  South  Central 
Division. 

The  number  of  secondary  students  to  a  public  school  was  89  and  to 
a  private  school  67  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  The  Western  Divi- 
sion is  next  with  84  and  49,  the  North  Central  with  69  and  68,  the  South 
Atlantic  with  60  and  49,  and  the  South  Central  with  54  and  56,  the 
latter  division  being  the  only  one  in  which  the  average  number  of 
private  secondary  students  was  greater  than  the  number  of  public 
secondary  students  to  a  school. 

The  average  number  of  graduates  to  a  school  in  1894  is  shown  in 
column  9.  The  number  was  9.4  to  each  public  school  and  5.6  to  each 
private  school.  This  column  should  be  compared  with  column  18, 
which  shows  the  per  cent  of  graduates  to  the  number  of  secondary 
students.  Not  only  does  each  division  turn  out  a  larger  number  of 
graduates  from  each  public  high  school,  but  also  a  larger  percentage 
of  graduates  to  the  number  of  secondary  students  than  from  the  pri- 
vate high  schools. 

The  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  a  school  is  shown  in 
column  10.  For  public  schools  the  number  was  147  to  a  school,  or  double 
the  average  number  of  secondary  students.  For  private  high  schools 
the  number  to  a  school  was  48,  or  only  four-fifths  as  great  as  the 
average  number  of  secondary  students.  The  averages  for  the  several 
divisions  show  wide  variations,  the  smallest  average  for  public  schools 
being  111  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  highest  182  in  the  Western 
Division;  the  smallest  average  for  the  private  schools  being  37  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  highest  70  in  the  Western  Division. 

The  remaining  columns  of  the  table,  11  to  33,  deal  with  percentages. 
Columns  11  and  12  show  the  percentages  of  male  and  female  teachers. 
In  both  public  and  private  high  schools  in  each  of  the  divisions,  with 
two  exceptions,  the  number  of  women  who  were  instructing  students 
exceed  the  number  of  male  teachers.  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
South  Central  only  46.26  -per  cent  were  women,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  the  female  teachers  were  only  about  48  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  they  were  59.25  i)er  cent  for  the  public 
schools  and  53.66  per  cent  for  the  private  schools.  In  the  private  schools 
of  each  division  the  force  of  female  teachers  was  larger  than  the  male 
force  by  2  to  4  per  cent. 

In  columns  13  and  14  will  be  found  the  percentages  showing  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  secondary  students.     In  the  public 
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scliools  tbe  per  eent  was  40.45  for  males  and  5d.55  lor  femalesy  wUle  in 
the  private  schools  the  diyision  was  mcnre  aearly  eqoal,  being  50.3d  for 
males  and  40.61  for  females*  In  the  ftve  geographical  divisiona  the 
proportion  of  male  and  female  students  was  about  as  40  to  60^  In  the 
private  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  p^  cent  of  nukles 
was  52:04,  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic  50.45^  in  the  Sonth  Central  47J6y  in  the 
North  Centra  51.68,  and  in  the  We^rtani  BivcriOn  43.75. 

The  next  three  colunuus,  15, 16,  and  17,  show  the  proportions  of  sec- 
ondary students  reported  as  preparing  for  college  courses,  classical  or 
scientific.  The  per  cent  of  public  secondary  students  pr^4u:ing  for 
college  was  14.30,  divided  between  classical  and  seientifie  students  in  the 
propOTtion  of  7.87  to  0.43.  The  per  cent  of  private  secondary  students 
preparing  for  college  was  25.91^  The  per  cent  of  ciassieal  students  was 
16.36,.  and  of  scientific  students  9^.  The  per  cent  of  college  prepara- 
tory students,  combining  public  and  private  schools,  was  largest  in  the 
South  Central  Division,  23.37,  the  per  cent  of  public  and  private 
school  college  preparatory  students  being  about  the  same.  While  the 
South  Central  has  a  larger  percentage  of  c(dlege  preparalory  students 
in  the  public  high  schools  than  has  any  other  division,  the  North 
Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  divisiens  had  larger  percentages 
in  the  private  schools.  The  North  Atlantic  has  29,62  per  cent  of  the 
private  secondary  students  preparing  for  coUege— 18J^  per  cent  clas^* 
caJ  and  11.37  per  cent  scientific  students.  The  South  Atlantic  ^lows 
the  highest  per  cent  of  classical  students  in  the  private  high  schools, 
19.36  per  cent,  while  ti^  South  Central  had  the  highest  per  cent  of 
classical  preparatory  students  in  the  public  high  schools,  14.36  per  cent 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Division  and  in  both 
public  and  private  high  sdbools  of  the  Western  Division  the  scientific 
college  preparatory  students  outnumber  the  classical  preparatory  stu- 
dents. In  all  other  instances,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  classic^ 
students  are  preponderant. 

Column  18  shows  the  per  cent  of  graduates  to  the  whole  number  of 
secondary  students.  In  the  public  high  schools  the  graduating  classes 
of  1894  composed  12.90  per  cent  of  the  totaL  In  the  private  secondary 
schools  the  per  cent  of  graduates  was  9.40.  In  all  the  divisions  the 
public  high  schools  show  the  highest  percentages  of  graduates. 

In  column  19  is  shown  the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  graduating  class  of  1894  to  the  number  of  graduates.  In  the 
public'high  schools  26.70  per  cent  had  prepared  for  college,,  and  in  the 
private  high  schools  45.04  per  cenL  In  all  the  divisions  the  private 
high  schools  kad  the  public  schools  in  large  percentages  of  college 
preparatory  graduates.  In  the  North  Atlantic  50.36  per  cent  oi  the 
private  high  school  graduates  had  prepared  for  college  and  only  2L63 
per  cent  of  the  public  high  school  graduates.  In  the  Western  Division 
the  per  cent  of  college  preparatory  students  among  the  graduates  was 
34.39  for  the  public  high  schools  and  39:93  for  the  private  secondary 
schools. 
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Tte  tatt  should  not  be  forgotten  tii«t  the  students  in  tiie  pnblic  high 
adioelB  numbered  nearly  two  ai^  one-half  times  as  many  as  the  num- 
ber in  t^  private  high  schools,  and  that  the  former  turned  out  37^28 
graduates  in  1894  to  11,151  by  the  latter,  and  that  among  the  public 
high  ecliool  graduates  were  9,966  college  preparatory  students  aud 
4,022  fljiwwig  the  private  high  school  graduates. 

The  i>er  cent  of  male  and  female  graduates  can  be  seen  by  inspecting 
cohunns  20  and  21.  In  the  public  high  schools  the  per  cent  of  male 
graduates  was  35.45  and  of  fraiale  graduates  64.55.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  girls  Ihan  of  boys  complete  the  high  school 
ONirse,  tofr  it  is  seen  in  columns  12  and  14  that  the  proportion  of  male 
nd  ftmaie  students  is  about  as  40  to  60«  In  the  two  Southern  divisions 
the  per  cent  of  female  graduates  in  the  public  schools  was  nearly  69. 

In  the  private  high  schools  the  males  comprised  53.27  per  cent  of  the 
graduates.  In  these  schools  there  was  almost  an  equal  numb^  of 
msles  and  females.  Only  in  the  South  Central  Division  did  the  p^ 
eent  of  firanale  graduates  exceed  the  males.  There  the  per  cent  was 
55.45.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  x>er  cent  of  male  graduates 
iH  the  private  schools  was  56.72. 

A  stady  of  columns  22  and  23  will  xnrove  the  £Eict  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  young  women  than  young  men  £em1  to  go  beyond  the  high 
schooL  While  the  female  graduates  are  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
uunber,  the  proportion  of  college  preparatory  students  for  male  gradu- 
ates is  nearly  55  per  cent.  In  the  public  high  schools  the  proportion  is 
about  48  males  to  52  females,  and  in  the  private  high  schools  68  males 
to  32  fems^es.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  proportion  of  male 
ooOege  preparatory  graduates  was  even  greater,  being  57  per  cent  in 
the  xmblic  high  schools  and  nearly  76  per  cent  in  the  private  high 
schools.  In  the  North  Central  and  the  two  Southern  divisions  more 
than  half  the  college  preparatory  graduates  from  the  public  high  schools 
were  females,  but  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  the  proportion 
of  girls  graduating.  In  the  Western  Division  more  than  52  per  cent  of 
the  college  preparatory  graduates  were  males  for  the  public  schools 
and  71  i)er  cent  for  the  private  high  schools.  In  all  the  divisions  the 
male  college  preparatory  graduates  in  the  private  high  schools  far  exceed 
in  numbCT  the  female  graduates  prepared  for  college. 

The  remainder  of  the  table,  columns  24  to  33,  shows  the  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  each  of  the  ten  leading  high  school  studies.  In  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  about  45  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents pursued  Latin  aaid  in  the  private  high  schools  only  41  i)er  cent. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  was  43.53  for  the  public 
Bdiools  and  44.67  for  the  private  schools.  In  the  South  Atlantic  03.G8 
per  cent  of  the  public  high  school  students  studied  Latin  and  47.44  per 
cent  of  the  private  secondary  students.  In  the  ^uth  Central  the  per 
coat  was  5L74  for  the  public  and  36.22  for  the  private  schools.  In  the 
North  Central  the  percentages  for  the  public  and  private  schools  were 
42.25  and  35.12,  and  in  the  Western  Division  44.25  and  31.38. 
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Greek  was  studie'd  by  only  3.33  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public 
high  schools  and  9.04  per  cent  in  the  private  high  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  corresponding  rates  for  the  ^orth  Atlantic  Division  were 
6.70  and  12.78. 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  0.81  per  cent  of  the 
students  studied  French  and  18.85  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.  For 
the  ITorth  Atlantic  Division  the  corresponding  percentages  were  14.40 
and  20.03.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  per  cent  for  the  public  high  schools 
was  8.50  and  for  the  private  high  schools  18.39. 

German  was  studied  by  11.77  per  cent  of  the  sti^dents  in  public  high 
schools,  15.25  per  cent  in  private  high  schools,  the  Korth  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  divisions  showing  the  highest  percentages  for  this  stndy 
for  public  and  private  schools  combined. 

Algebra  is  the  leading  secondary  study  in  both  public  and  private 
high  schools  in  each  of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  in  the  private  high  schools  of  the  North  Atlantic.  For  the 
whole  country  56.14  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  44.37  per  cent  in  the  private  high  schools  study  algebra.  As 
already  noted  in  this  chapter,  the  two  Southern  divisions  lead  in  math- 
ematical studies.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  percentages  for  algebra 
in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  were  64.96  and  51.99,  and  in  the 
South  Central  70.02  and  50.64.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  correspond- 
ing percentages  were  51.37  and  40.17,  in  the  North  Central  55.39  and 
40.97,  and  in  the  Western  Division  63.24  and  38.36. 

Geometry  had  less  than  half  the  number  of  students  claimed  by 
algebra.  For  the  United  States  the  per  cent  in  the  public  schools  was 
27.20  and  in  the  private  schools  20.54.  In  all  the  divisions  the  per- 
centage was  highest  in  the  public  high  schools,  being  above  33  per  cent 
in  the  two  Southern  divisions  and  nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  Western 
Division. 

Trigonometry  claims  a  percentage  of  2.93  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  5.93  in  the  private  schools.  In  this  study  the  two  Southern  divi- 
sions again  lead,  the  private  high  schools  of  the  South  Central  showing 
a  percentage  of  7.76. 

Physics  is  the  only  science  study  in  many  secondary  schools.  It  was 
pursued  by  25.29  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  20.91  per  cent  in  the  private  schools.  In  this  study  the  South 
Central  Division  leads  with  34.20  per  cent  in  the  public  and  24.57  in 
the  private  schools. 

Chemistry  is  studied  by  about  10  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students 
in  the  United  States,  the  Western  Division  leading  with  14.68  per  cent, 
16.17  per  cent  in  the  public  high  schools  and  11.11  per  cent  in  the 
private  schools. 

General  history  follows  algebra  and  Latin  in  importance  as  a  high 
school  study,  claiming  35.78  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  students, 
36.48  per  cent  in  the  public  and  34.07  in  the  private  schools.    The  West- 
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em  Divisiou  had  57.65  per  cent  of  its  public  liigh  school  students  in 
this  study  and  35.90  per  cent  of  its  private  secondary  students.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  South  Atlantic  were  51.68  and  36.62,  for 
the  South  Central  41.50  and  29.98,  for  the  TSoTth  Atlantic  35.48  and 
36.52,  and  for  the  North  Central  32.28  and  31.13. 

Diagprams  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  graphic  comparisons  of  the  number  of 
students  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  five  geographical  divisions 
studying  Latin,  algebra,  physics,  and  general  history,  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools  being  represented  in  contrast  on  the  same  page. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SECONDARY  STUDENTS. 

The  distribution  of  secondary  students  in  high  schools,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  classification  of  public  and  private,  is  shown  in  Tables  21, 
22,  23,  and  24.  These  tables  deal  with  numbers  and  percentages 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  first  column  of  Table  21  gives  the 
number  of  high  schools  in  each  State,  and  the  second  column  the  num- 
ber of  secondary  students  in  these  schools.  The  third  column  gives 
flie  number  of  male  students  and  the  fourth  column  their  per  cent  to 
the  \^hole  number,  while  the  fifth  column  shows  the  number  of  female 
students  and  the  sixth  their  per  cent  to  the  total.  The  seventh  column 
gives  the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  college  classical  course 
and  the  eighth  column  their  per  cent  to  the  whole  number  of  students. 
The  first  column  of  Table  22  shows  the  number  of  students  preparing 
for  a  college  scientific  course  and  the  next  column  their  per  cent.  The 
Uiird  column  gives  the  total  number  preparing  for  a  college  course, 
whether  classical  or  scientific,  and  the  next  column  shows  the  per  cent 
to  the  whole  number  of  students  in  the  schools.  As  will  be  seen,  col- 
umn 3  of  Table  22  is  obtained  by  combining  the  seventh  column  of  Table 
21  and  the  first  column  of  Table  22.  In  the  fifth  column  of  Table  22 
will  be  found  the  number  of  students  graduating  in  the  classes  of  1894 
and  in  the  next  column  their  per  cent  to  the  total.  In  column  7  of 
Table  22  is  given  the  number  of  college  preparatory  students  in  the 
class  that  graduated  in  1894  and  the  next  column  shows  their  per  cent 
to  the  total  number  of  graduates.  Tables  23  and  24  show  the  number 
of  students  in  each  of  the  ten  liigh-school  studies  and  the  per  cent  in 
each  to  the  total  number  of  secondary  students. 

For  greater  convenience  reference  may  be  made  to  Table  20,  which 
gives,  by  divisions,  the  total  numbers  of  secondary  schools,  teachers, 
and  students,  as  well  as  the  numbers  for  public  and  private  schools 
separately.  In  that  table  the  average  number  of  teachers  to  a  school 
is  shown  to  be  3.4,  the  average  number  of  students  to  a  school  69,  the 
number  of  students  to  a  teacher  20,  the  number  of  graduates  to  a 
school  8.2,  and  the  average  number  of  elementary  pupils  to  a  school 
114.  These  averages  are  for  the  United  States.  The  averages  for  each 
of  the  five  geographical  divisions  are  given  in  the  same  table. 
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From  Table  21  it  wSl  be  aeta  that  of  the  407^19  seeoodaijrrtitdMiter 
n&,98Sf  or  43^  p^  eeut;  are  nial^s^  and  230,9S1^  or  56^1  per  eest, 
are  females,  Tbe  male  stedents  exceed  tke  female  sti&daits  hi  nvmber 
only  in  New  Hamx>ahif  e^  New  Jersey,  Indian  Territory,  and  UtaJ». 

In  the  liigli  schools  of  the  United  States  there  were  72,11j&  scseosdacy 
students  preparing  for  college,  or  17.67  per  cent  of  the  whole — WJ3^  per 
cent  for  a  elaoriefd  eoorse  and  7JS^  per  cent  fer  a  sdentifie  eousse.  Tlue 
State  showing  the  largest  per  cent  of  dassieal  prc^ri^ory  stodents 
was  North  CaroKna,  with  20.77  p^  eent,  and  the  State  having  the 
highest  per  cent  of  scientific  preparatory  students  was  Minnesota,  with 
17.03  per  cent.  Arkansas  shows  the  highest  per  cent  of  college  pre- 
paratory students,  36.17  per  cent,  classical  and  scientific  combined. 

Tbo  number  of  students  graduating  from  the  high  schools  in  the  class 
of  1894  was  48,470,  or  11.88  per  cent  of  the  total  number  ot  students 
for  that  year.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  had  the  largest  i)€r  cent, 
13.21,  and  the  South  Central  the  smallest,  7.37.  Of  the  48,479  grad- 
uates there  were  14,988  students  who  had  been  preparing  for  college. 
This  number  was  30.92  per  cent  of  the  number  of  graduates.  The 
per  cent  of  eoBege  prex>aratory  graduates  was  considerably  smaller  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  than  in  the  three  other  divisions. 

Tables  23  and  24  give  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  students  par- 
suing  the  leading  high  school  studies  in  each  State.  Algebra  was 
studied  by  52.71  per  cent,  Latin  by  43.59  per  cent,  general  history  by 
35.78  per  cent,  geometry  by  25.25  per  cent,  physics  by  24.02  per  cent, 
German  by  12.78  per  cent,  French  by  10.31  per  cent,  chemistry  by 
10.31  per  cent,  Greek  by  4.99  per  cent,  and  trigonometry  by  3.80  per 
cent. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Southern  divisions  lead  in  the  per  cent  of 
students  pursuing  mathematical  studies  and  in  the  p^  cent  of  students 
in  Xiatin.  In  the  South  Atlantic  55.12  per  cent  studied  Latin  and  57.86 
per  cent  algebra.  In  the  South  Central  44.49  per  cent  studied  Latin 
and  59.63  per  cent  algebra.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  larger 
percentages  in  Greek,  French,  and  German  than  any  other  division. 
The  South  Atlantic  leads  in  Latin,  the  South  Central  in  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  x>hysics,  and  the  Western  Division  in  geometry, 
chemistry,  and  history. 

A  study  of  Tables  23  and  24  will  prove  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  tracing  the  apparent  popularity  of  certain  high  school  studies.  If 
we  suppose  that  only  the  ten  branches  mentioned  are  taught  in  the 
high  schools  and  that  each  student  pursues  regularly  three  of  these 
studies  at  a  time,  and  only  three,  it  is  apparent  that  the  sum  of  the 
percentages  given  for  each  study  should  equal  300;  that  is,  the  first  line 
of  percentages  across  the  tops  of  Tables  23  and  24  opposite  "  ITnited 
States^  when  added  should  equal  300,  provided  each  student  pursued 
three  and  only  three  studies  confined  to  the  ten  mentioned  in  the 
table.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sum  of  the  ten  percentages  for  the 
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railed  States  ia  o&l j  about  224^  It  i»  cksnr  that  on  an  aremi^  two  of 
tke  ten  atttdi«»  were  takan  '»bA  sribooi  ene-qTiafter  of  moib^,  or  one- 
aorter  of  tbe  tine  cf  a  ckird  stsdy  was  taken,  leaviag  about  three- 
foarthsaf  the  ttee  for  o»e  stftdy  to  be  given  to  secondary  atndieft  sot 
BKatiooed  or  to  atadtes  behyw  the  seeo^ary  grade.  The  saai  of  the 
percentages  for  tlie  North  Atlantic  Division  ia  nearly  232^  shewing 
sfffTommoKUftf  that  two  ai  the  tea  stadiee  were  taken  and  one-third  of 
the  time  ef  another*  For  the  Sooth  Atlantie  Diriaton  the  ten  percent- 
ages eqmsd  Wiy.  showing  that  two  studies  wtfe  taken  and  more  than 
\aii  of  th»  tine  of  another.  For  the  Sooth  Central  the  sum  of  the 
peceeata^pes  im  22a,  imlieatiagthat  an  amerage  of  two  of  the  ten  stcEdies 
were  takee  and  2^  per  ee»t  <tf  the  time  ei  aaother.  For  the  Korth 
Ceatc^  jyrnMepBL  iHaat  pereeotages  equal  2M,  showing  that  two  of  the 
stadiea  were  {KtrsQed,  leaving  only  a  small  £raetio>n  of  tiBNr  for  a  third* 
The  SQitt  of  tte  pereentagea  for  the  Western  Division  is  246,  showing 
that  tw^  o>f  the  studies  were  ptcrsved  and  almeet  hatf  of  the  time  of  a 
third  was  taken. 

These  figures  eaa  only  show  that  other  studies  in  addttion  to  the  tea 
meatioMed  eater  into  the  eoorse  in  many  schools  and  divide  the  time 
of  tto  stadentSy  always  snppeshig  that  each  mMte&t  has  three  stodiea 
at  a  time.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  these  additional  studies  are  bdow 
the  aecoadary  grade,  bi^  it  ia  certain  that  not  a  few  schools  prescribe 
ia  additioft  to  the  ten  wveral  oth»^  high  school  stndies.  ABM>ng  these 
may  be  mentioned  astronon^,  physical  geograi>hy,  geotogy,  zoology, 
betaay^  phynriogy,.  psyebriogy,  rfaetoriey  civics^  and  Eiig^h  ttteratnre* 

OTHKft  SBCOIIBABY  SdrUBEHTS. 

Ill  adfittoB  to  fte  WlfiV^  secondary  stndents  in  pnblic  and  private 
hi^  sdiooBs  there  were  many  others  ptirstiing  secondly  stndies  in  the 
piAlie  and  private  elementsuy  schoofo  al  the  eotmtry.  In  States  where 
high  schools  are  few  one  or  more  pnpils  maybe  found  m  almost  every 
commoa  sehocd  pnrsomg  eertafn  high  school  studies.  Ifot  a  few  young 
men  hare  prepared  themsrtves  for  college  in  the  elementary  schods  with 
the  assistance  of  the  country  school-teacher  who  could  spare  a  few 
miante!^  time  each  day  t^  direct  the  work  of  a  few  stndents  in  second- 
ary studies.  These  secondary  students  are  seldom  reported  as  such  to 
Stite  superintendents  of  public  instraetfon,  and  this  office  is  without 
SB^ient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estiuKite  of  the  number  in  each 
State,  bet  it  is  not  improbable  that  m  the  United  Stat^  there  are  nearly 
im,00O  stn^nts  in  the  elementary  schools  imrsning  secondary  studies 
for  at  le^nt  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  nnmber  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges  and  nniversities,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  manual  training 
schools  is  known.  By  reference  to  the  statistical  summaries  of  the 
above  classes  of  institutions  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  colleges  and 
tuiiversities  there  were  47,976  secondary  students,  in  the  colleges  for 
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women  4,576,  in  normal  schools  16,469,  and  in  manual  training  schools 
3,418.  These  numbers,  added  to  the  total  for  public  and  private  second- 
ary schools,  bring  the  grand  total  of  secondary  students  up  to  480,358. 
This  number  does  not  include  any  number  supposed  to  be  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  only  the  secondary  students  reported  to  this  Bureau  for 
the  year  ended  June,  1894. 

Table  25  is  a  r^sum6  showing  the  distribution  of  all  the  secondary 
students  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  this  office.  The  first  12 
columns  show  the  distribution  of  public  secondary  students,  columns 
13  to  28  private  secondary  students,  and  the  last  column  gives  the  total. 
Columns  1,  2,  and  3  recapitulate  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  stu- 
dents in  the  public  high  schools,  giving  the  total  289,274.  In  columns  4, 
5,  and  6  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  public  colleges  and  universities  will  be  found,  the  total  being 
5,441 — males  4,053  and  females  1,388.  These  institutions  are  State  uni- 
versities and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  In  columns  7,  8, 
and  9  are  given  the  numbers  of  secondary  students  in  public  normal 
schools.  The  total  number  was  7,291 — ^males  2,032  and  females  5,259. 
Column  12  shows  that  the  total  number  of  public  secondary  students 
was  302,006,  the  two  preceding  columns  showing  that  the  males  num- 
bered 123,287  and  the  females  178,719. 

In  column  15  the  number  of  secondary  students  in  private  high 
schools  is  given — 118,645.  From  column  18  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  42,535  secondary  students  in  the  preparatoiy  departments  of 
private  universities  and  colleges — ^28,884  males  and  13,651  females. 
Column  19  shows  that  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  for 
women  there  were  4,576  secondary  students.  The  institutions  of  higher 
education  previously  mentioned  are  coeducational  or  for  men  only.  The 
number  of  secondary  students  in  private  normal  schools  is  given  as 
9,178  in  column  22,  there  being  5,021  males  and  4,157  females.  In 
manual  training  schools  there  were  3,418  secondary  students — ^2,059 
males  and  1,359  females.  Only  11  States  are  here  represented,  15 
independent  manual  training  and  trade  schools  reporting  the  3,418 
secondary  students.  Column  28  shows  the  total  number  of  private 
secondary  students  to  have  been  178,352.  There  were  95,750  ifiales  and 
82,602  females. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  gives  the  grand  total  of  secondary  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  so  far  as  reported  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  total  number  was  480,358.  As  shown  in 
columns  29  and  30,  there  were  219,037  males  and  261,321  females.  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  were  151,507  secondary  students,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  46,472,  in  the  South  Central  58,557,  in  the  North 
Central  198,210,  and  in  the  Western  Division  25,612. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  ataiiaiica  of  public  high  achoola, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 
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New  York 

Xew  Jen*ey 

PenDavIvania ... 
Soath  Atlantic 
Dirision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Colons bia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

South    Central 
Dirision: 

Kentucky 

Tennf^tsee 

Alabama 

UiasUflippi , 

Louiiiana 

Texa«  

Arkanjias 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory* 
Korth    Central 
Diviaion : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  . . 

^inneaota  ...... 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Korth  DakoU... 

South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wftfct  em  Division: 

Monuna .... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

KewMcxico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Maho 

Washington 

OregOTi 

Cal&omia 


..  2. 0432, »2 12, 928  5,849,  56,287   85,051  141,338 


175     303;     280:      583     6,058     8.  G02    14.750 


ED  94- 


110 
44 

47 
210 

13 

56 
297 

63 
223 


42 

82 

37 

67 

10 

121 

25 

3 

2 


130!    132 

55;      71 


4!)  60 

368  01 0' 

33  52; 

99'  12ll 

409  752; 

88  158 

358  351 


262  2.673! 
126  1,200 
109;  1. 093 
978;  11.038 
85  771 
220     2,511 


107l     103 
26;       15 


103' 

39; 

88 

18 

174 

32 

2 

1 


402 

204 

272 

239 

170 
87| 

256     309 

120  205 
12!  15 
IDi       18 

133'     160 

129|     178 


587 
323 
457 
327 
211 
131 


15 
2 

68 
6 
5 
7 
9 
5 

39 

15 
132 


301 
73 
32| 
148 
20 
3 
3 


1,161 
246 
712 


35 
142 
89 
142 
31 
28 
94 
210 
41 


136 

172 

75 

161 

60 

322 

52| 

6 

4 


453  1,040 
217   540 


483 
447 
2141 
216 
393 
188, 
10 
17 
159 
126 

1! 
% 

0 

6 

6 
4 

26 
15 
133 


940 
774 

42.1 
347 
707 
393 
25 
35 
319 
304 

33 

5 

135 

8 

5 

13 

15 

9 

65 

30 

265 


10.567 
2,444 
6,489 


n7o 

1,266 
6*t0 

1.193 
226 
304 
800 

2.113 
274 


1.372 
1, 599 

537 
1,416 

302, 

2,  999> 

561 

311 
18 


10.906 
5.  Z9G 

8.  517i 
7,  828 
4,  230! 
3,153: 
6. 292 
3,  886: 
162'i 
303| 
2,848; 
2,  806 


79 
1.  l^fi 

71 

50! 

H2i 

187] 

77) 

638 

381 

3,  052 


3.608 
1,640 
1,421. 

14, 199 
1,290, 
2.975 

15.546 
3,347 

11,475 


6,281 
2,840 
2,  514 

25,  237 
2.061, 
5,  4861 

26, 113 1 
5.  791 1 

17,  9641 


2,  640  4, 197  282,  702  300,  627  583,  329 


303 
833 
329 


579 

975 

J_^ 

27 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

62 

72 

6 

4 

7 

21 

471     774 
655     988 

512'    811 


129, 905 

32, 7C2 

70, 517 

\TA,  547  163,  701  318,  248 
40!  15,790,  16,101    31,807 


62, 678  67, 227 
15,788  16,974 
33,  893   36, 624 


6 

062 

1,213 

2,  ITS 

4 

334, 

325 

069 

7 

2, 184 

2,379 

4,5C3 

134 

794I 

1,027 

1,821 

10 

41 

27 

63 

2«? 

1,618, 

1.658 

3,276 

96,     146      242,  33,060,  35,833    68,893 


04, 


90  154!  9,793  9,924  19,717 


62  127   189!  13,892,  14,841 


489 
1,849{ 
1,2641 

1,  796; 
399, 
367| 

1.043 

2,  8941 
400[ 


1.951 

2,251 

909 

1.  572, 

578' 

4.  232^ 

742| 

58 

34 


859 
3,115 

1.  9.54' 

2,  989j 
625 
671, 

1,843' 

5.007, 

674; 


3.  323' 
3,  ftSu' 
1,446! 
2,  988, 
880 
7,23ll 
1,3031 
89, 


0 

29 
140 

49 
0 
5 

27 

83| 
0; 


6«>t 

113 

69 


320, 
90 

0 
9 

37| 
124, 

0 


15, 173 

7.615 

15,093, 

11,296 

5,  7Gti 
4,66' 
9,348 

6,  631 
220 
425 

4,230 
4,587 

3D6 

80 

1,680 

71 

89 

185 

283 

103 

902 

599 

4.298 


26.  079 
12,9111 
23,  01  tl] 
19,  1241 

9,  990; 

7,  820; 
15,  640 

10,  :ai\ 

382! 

72B| 
7,078 
7, 453 

671, 
159, 

2,  842) 
142 
139 
297 
450| 
180 

1,  540, 
960 

7,  35U 


104; 

400' 

139  i 

0 

14' 

64; 

207 

0; 


202 
195i 

209 
0 

173 
62 
0 


839, 
2.472, 
0 
3.141; 
1,  220 
1,  530 
2,269 
3,  460 

857 


3, 327 
0 
3,178 
1,233 
1.669 
2.463 
3,521 
892 


3,213; 

5.  495, 
2.  288 
5,  022 

4:{4; 

11,  872! 

4,  384 

1, 133 

52 


161      2311 
107,     102 


149 

32       59, 

42(       48- 

5        10 

]7|       41j 
05      ll.V 


1' 

"I 

145 

4' 

i 

0' 
1 
0 
0, 


392 

269 

221' 

91, 

90 

15 

ISO 

2 

1 

21 

214 1 

91 
91 

a 

0' 

ll 

0, 

1 

9{ 


3.361 
0,16;^ 
2, 302 
5, 159 

4.'V1 
12.979 
4.H61 

1,014 
2:{4i 


28.733 


530 

799 

0 

319 

453 
\m 

9«1 
749 


24, 501 

14,423 

14,190 

27.  fitJ.S 

8.492 

8,017 

19,  522 

15,  545 

317 

619; 

11,530 

9,413 

2,  R69 

W2 

2. 4:{;j, 

317 

ool 

0! 

682; 

959 
2,  159| 
1,  70111 
4.010' 


24,810 

15.841 

l.->.007 

28, 992 

8,850 

8.451 

21.038 

10,  320 

326 

686 

12,  424 

10,  356 

3,113 
522 

2.  520 

2:11 

105; 

0 

718; 

932 
2,118 
1.952 
3,890 


6,574 
11,658 

4,59«) 
10,  181 

8sr> 

24,  H5I 

9,345 

2,  147 

286 


49,  401 
30,264 
29, 197 
&6, 860 
17, 342 
16.  468 
41.160 
31,  865 
643 
1,325 
23,  954 
19,  769 

5.982 

1,024 

4,953 

548 

195 

0 

1,400 

1.891 

4.  277 

3,  721 

7.906 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  8iat%»tic9  of  puhUe  ki^  schools* 
STTJDElirrS  AND  COXmSBS  OF  STUDY. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  StAtos. 

Nortli  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

Soutli  Atlantic  Di- 
vision   

South  Central  Di- 
vision   

North  Central  Di- 
riaion 

Western  Division . 


Stadenta  preparing  for  college. 


Claslical  course.     *  Scientific  course. 


Hale. 


Fe. 
male. 


11.505   11,2«0 


22,774  |9,750  8,847  118,606 


5,132 

1.186 

1,861 

3,347 
479 


3,898 


1,678 

4,228 
467 


Fe- 


male. 


13,233 


1 

9, 030  3, 503 

1,902 

2,184   324 

289 

3, 039   891 

999 

5,405 

613 

1,830 


7,575  |4,320   5,043     9,363 
946       721  I    674     1. 395 


North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachuaetta. . 

Khode  Island . . . 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania.  - . 
South  Atlantic  Di 
vision : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Vircinift , 

West  Virginia...! 

North  Carolina  ..I 

South  Carolina  . . ! 

Georgia | 

Florida 

South  Central  Di- 
vision : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisHiHsippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 
North  Central  Di- 
vision: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinoia 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

loWB 

Missouri 

North  Dakoto  . . 
South  Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montan;» 

Wyoming 

Cciiorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevadm 

Idaho 

WaahiBgion.... 

OPMfon 

ColffomUt 


588 
136 
15d 

2,0io 
261 
376 

1,019 
161 
413 


74 
17 
191 
32 
57 
168 
563 
21 


197 

182 

124 

326 

:» 

437 

61 

4 

0 


716 
261 
463 

291 
14U 
129 
313 
288 
29 
34 
332 
342 

27 

0 

74 

11 

1 

6 

10 

15 

60 

80 

955 


431 
160 
104 
1,738 
148 
260 
614 
138 
305 


62 

46 

16 

165 

17 

80 

173 

404 

26 


276  I 
183 
154  I 
335 
25 
599 
103 


1,019;  169 
296  116 
257 

3,763 


1,633 
299 

718 


130 
120 

33 
356 

49 
146 
336 
967 

47 


473 

365 

278 

061 

55 

1.036 

164 

7 

0 


672  }  1,388 

335  ,   590 

670  1  1, 139 

387  1   678 

181 

146 

472 

340 

32 

47 
420 
511 


206 

892 

53 

416 


53 

0 

93 

7 

4 

0 

15 

10 

78 

30 

177 


333 
275 
785 
034 
61 
81 
752 


80 

0 

167 

18 

5 

6 

25 

25 

128 

60 

432 


229 
457 


9 
18 
12 
52 
1 

20 
100 
84 
28 


122 
152 

43 
126 

18 
245 
185 


662 

285 
629 
796 
302 
670 
814 
257 
32 
30 
166 
177 

34 

0 

124 

13 

4 


7 

5 

52 

15 

467 


97 
78 
193 
281 
71 
33 
712 
102 
335 


108 
122 

28 
179 

14 
298 
190 


266 
194 
899 

1,173 
124 
449 

1,677 
331 
792 


10 

35 

18 

106 

1 

47 

179 

155 

62 


230 
274 

71 
305 

32 
543 
375 


l!75 
872 
787 
314 
838 
428 
323 
38 
25 
213 
231 

24 
2 
136 
14 
6 


12 

6 

67 

13 

894 


1.361 
660 

1,501 

1,583 
616 

1.508 
742 
580 
70 
65 
379 
408 

68 
2 
260 
27 
10 


19 
11 

119 
28 

861 


I  College  nrepajT 
Qrad«at«s  in  the     atory  stnoent^  i 


class  of  1894. 


Fe. 
male. 


24,095 


4,848 

551 

6,491 
744 


324 
164 
150 

1,513 

80 

279 

1,181 
286 
871 


ToUl. 


37,328 


8,285 

1,324 

1,205 

12.135 
1,146 


5S1 
231 

268 
2,406 

137 

435 
1,838 

551 


Male. 


4,797 


13,133 

1,923 

1,756 

18.626 
1.890 


1.623 

245 

205 

2,384 
MO 


48 

87] 
117 

93  I 

23 

201 

37- 
159  < 

16  , 


123 

107  I 
16 

86  I 
361 
145 
38 


64 

246 

299 

218 

64 

39 

72 

304 

18 


221 
255 
73 
161 
130 
285 


855 

395 
418 

3,919 
217 
714 

S.019 
837 

2,759 


112 

333 

416 

310 

87 

59 

109 

463 

34 


344 
362 
88 
227 
166 
430 
124 


gradnatinf; 
class  of  18»4. 


Fe. 


5.1^ 


140 
67 
74 

420 
48 

156 

475 
50 

203 


1,2m 

281 

280 

3,080 
810 


0 

4 

1,246 

2,256 

617 

1,006  1 

954 

2.261 

877 

1,441 

539 

799 

375 

530 

824 

1,577 

367 

1,014 

18 

30 

37 

39 

285 

573 

352 

610 

31 

50 

15 

3 

120 

218 

5 

11 

7 

17 

10 

14 

It 

60 

9 

18 

65 

114 

64 

88 

409 

568 

3.502 

1,622 

3,215 

2.318 

1,338 

005 

2,401 

1,381 

48 

76 

858 

962 

81 

18 

333 

16 

24 

24 

09 

27 

179 

142 

977 


381 
200 

328 
326 
176 
178 
293 
140 
18 
11 
173 
150 

4 

5 

57 

a 

0 
0 

1 

0 

17 

10 

221 


48 
7« 

305 
27 
76 

851 
SO 

1S3 


15 
13 

M 
S3 
10 
18 
51 
106 
10 


418 
218 
450 
437 
178 
213 
429 
313 
19 
8 
250 
246 

10 
8 

04 

5 
6 

0 

0 
T 

a 

Si 

106 


3 


^84 
52 

4a 

5,46 
Q5i 


10! 

la 

791 

75 

S3J 

88 
354 


28 
43 
63 
50 

19 
28 
76 
192 

14 


84 
51 
17 

135 
13 

145 
30 


799 
4S7 
784 
76S 
349 
391 
722 
359 
32 
19 
423 
381 

14 
8 
121 
8 
S 
IS 

u 
II 
ss 
» 

387 
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Tablk  S.—Summttty  of  HaHftiet  &f  publie  hi0k  •efc««7ff. 
STUDEXTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


Stftt9  rtT  Territory. 


Unltfld States. 32, 042 77, 482  m, 524 5, 8M 3. 92»9, <33  G, 083 13, 019 10. 702|l 

S«th  AtasBtie  IHTision 

tetkAtbntIo  IMvuion...   4,Gt5j  fi»660  11.296; 

Seath  Ontral  Diviiiion 4, 39l|  6. 65e   10, 949 

I«rthC«otnai>iTi«ioD....  23,007  36,707   59.714 
Vettem  DiTiaioB 2,710  3, 811|    6,527{ 

SKth  ^ifauitic  Diriaioit : 
MaiM 

Kev  Hampsbire 
FmiMBt 

Bbode  Island. 
Cottoecticafc 
Neir  York 
Kfiw  Jersey 


PeBiMjlranhk 
Btk  At£uiti< 


tetk  At&Dtio  DiTiskm: 
IMavare 
HazjWnd 
District  of  ColumbU.. 

West  Virginia 
Koith  Carolina 
Soath  CaroUM 
GeoTKia 

RocMhs 

Smth  Geatral  Dirtoion 
Keotocky 
TenPMseo 


Mississippi 
LooiaiaDa 
Texas 
Arkaasaa 
OkUlKwa 

Indian  Territoij- . .  . 
iwtb  Central  Uirudon : 
Ohio.... 
ImliaDa. 

Uidiigan 

Wiaoonsin 

Himuaota 

Iowa 

Missoari 

Korlli  Dakota. 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

westera  Divigion 
Montana 
Wyomini 
Colorado.... 
Kev  Mexico 
Arizona 
Iltah.., 
K«Tftda 

Mako. 

Wasirington 

Oregon 

California. 
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Table  4, — Summary  of  ataiiatica  of  public  high  achooU, 
STUDENTS  PURSUIXG  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
Sotith  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masfiacbusetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

,  New  Jersey 

^  Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucliy 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

WaahinKton 

Oreuon 

California 


Algebra. 


Male.   Female.    Total 


67. 553     W,  833 


162,386 


21.086 
4,676 
6,271 

31,707 
3,813 


1,522 

616 

405 

5,215 

465 

1,407 

4,866 

1,633 

4,787 

240 
a32 
234 
848 
182 
220 
479 
1,448 
184 

975 

1,063 

419 

890 

242 

2,240 

390 

31 

8 

6,844 
3,264 
4,803 
3.212 
2,044 
1,692 
3,579 
2,659 
89 
183 
1,606 
1,732 

150 

38 
680 

53 
6 

02 
155 

30 

381 

2H4 

1,935 


27,348 
6,846 
8.547 

46,577 
5,515 


1,805 

687 

636 

5,471 

500 

1,558 

6,765 

2.305 

7,621 

324 

1,603 

400 

1,205 

263 

275 

588 

1,908 

214 

1,463 

1,439 

738 

896 

278 

3,109 

550 

58 

16 

8,957 
4,424 
7,394 
6,977 
2,610 
2,180 
6,212 
4,083 
117 
270 
2,472 
2.872 

211 

48 

917 

49 

0 

152 

253 

61 

471 

403 

2,941 


48,434 
11,522 
14, 818 
78, 284 
9,328 


3,327 
1,303 
1,131 

10,686 

965 

3.055 

11,621 
3,038 

12,408 

573 
2.435 

700 
2,053 

445 

495 
1,067 
3,356 


2,438 

2,502 

1,157 

1,795 

520 

6,358 

940 

89 

19 

15,801 
7,688 

12,197 
9,189 
4.663 
8,872 
8,701 
6,742 
206 
453 
4,078 
4,004 

361 
86 

1,597 
102 
15 
244 
408 
100 
852 
CH7 

4,87G 


Geometry. 


Male.   Female.'  Total. 


31,368     47,312 


10,666 
2,363 
2,765 

13, 743 
1,931 


720 
298 
260 

3.241 
229 
655 

2,541 
620 

1,993 

116 
824 
234 
251 
58 
69 
132 
695 
94 

525 

410 

179 

285 

68 

1,148 

136 

14 

0 

3.096 

1,340 

2.127 

1,534 

862 

833 

1,443 

1,004 

49 

69 

699 

687 

53 

23 

303 

9 

3 

48 

35 

15 

176 

111 

1,095 


14,298 
3.594 
4,258 

21,977 
8,185 


891 
411 
327 

3,743 
287 
874 

3,321 
907 

3,537 

202 
1,417 
274 
451 
111 
78 
161 
817 
83 

701 

022 

308 

288 

299 

1,773 

237 

23 

7 

4,517 
1,996 
4,015 
2,256 
1,268 
1,183 
2,290 
1,858 
71 
100 
1,140 
1,274 

73 

16 
523 

20 
9 

71 
109 

31 

254 

170 

1,909 


Trigonometry. 


Male.    Female.   Total. 


78, 680       4. 036       i,  428 


24,864 
6.957 
7.023 

35. 720 
5,116 


1,611 

709 

587 

6,984 

516 

1,529 

5.862 

1,536 

6,530 

318 
2,241 
508 
702 
169 
137 
293 
1.1112 
177 

1,226 

1.032 

487 

573 

367 

2,921 

373 

87 

7 

7,613 
3,336 
6,142 
3,790 
2.130 
2,016 
3,733 
2,862 
120 
160 
1,848 
1,901 

126 

39 

886 

29 

12 

119 

144 

46 

430 

281 

3,004 


1,178 
532 
673 

1,448 
205 


23 

22 

4 

174 

8 

141 

313 

85 

408 

33 

138 

52 

62 

8 

1 

6 

219 

14 

212 
75 
64 
73 
0 
228 
19 
2 
0 

623 
118 
176  I 
111 

29 

24 

111 

153 

1 

3 

62 

37 

10 
17 
55 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 
12 
14 
88 


893 

617 

909 

1,841 

168 


7 

6 

0 

82 

0 

79 

282 

73 

364 

0 

186 

8 

87 

16 

0 

5 

801 

14 

286 
97 
84 
75 
0 
295 
64 
1 
7 

844 

123 

223 

85 

26 

24 

149 

212 

0 

11 

78 

66 

7 
3 

68 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

16 
4 

68 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  ttaiisticB  of  public  high  schools, 
STUDENTS  PURSUrXG  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States  . 


North  Atlantic  Dirision . 
South  AtUntio  Division. 
Sooth  Central  Division. . , 
NOTth  Central  Division . . . 
■Western  Division , 


Physics. 


Mal^.   I  Female.   Totol. 


30.433 


9.864 
2,327 
3,012 
13,584 
1,W6 


A2,rj» 


12,637 
3,127 
4,225 

20,235 
2,603 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

New  ITork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia  . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Geoi^a 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee I 

Akibama 

Mississippi ' 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"VTestem  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho. 

Washington 

Orejron 

California 


641  I 
369  ; 
221  I 
2,684 
122 


132 
725 
181  , 
359  ' 
53 
00 
221 
493 
92 

373 

4:8 

207 

620 

81 

1,167 

111 

7 

18 

2.484 

1,553 

2,109 

1,628 

804 

676 

1,574 

1,076 

30 

87 

759 

804 

85 

12 

292 

9 

3 

25 
114 

26 
165 
124 
';91 


881 
416 
183 
3,088 
322 


1,885       1,884 

726  987 

2, 527       4. 079 


181 

1,111 

162 

♦480 

93 

94 

288 

603 

110 

560 

737 

323 

570 

181 

1,638 

206 

8 

2 

3,505 
2.126 
3,024 
2,282 
1,087 

817 

2,278 

1.810 

55 

102 
1,142 
1,401 

108 

11 
462 

10 
9 

39 
183 

23 

218 

133 

1.403 


Chemistry. 


Male,  j Female.'  Total, 


History. 


Male.    Female.   TotaL 


73, 162     11, 744 


18, 075 


22,401 

4,435 

5.454 

604 

7,237 

900 

33,819 

5,021 

4,251 

784 

1,522 

785 

404 

6,  772 

444 

1,386 

3,769 

1,713 

6,606 

313 
1,836 
343 
830 
148 
163 
509 
1,101 
202 

933 

1,165 

530 

1,190 

262 

2,805 

317 

15 

20 

5,989 
3,679 
5.733 
3,910 
1,891 
1,493 
3.852 
2,892 
85 
189 
1,901 
2,205 

193 
23 

754 
25 
12 
64 

297 
49 

383 

257 
2,194 


263 
153 
122 

1,504 
82 
201 

1,047 
191 
872 

S3 

107 

69 

92 

13 

35 

4 

160 

32 

217 

129 

119 

75 

42 

295 

23 

0 

0 

885 
533 
036 
776 
199 
310 
466 
350 
13 
14 
308 
231 

50 
0 
203 
0 
1 
4 

45 
0 

56 

58 
367 


6.445 
706 
1,548 
7,775 
1,601 


396 
193 
98 

1,937 
124 
355 

1,005 
334 

2,003 

51 
29 
83 

168 
29 
31 
31 

243 
41 

375 

286 

141 

104 

135 

434 

64 

0 

0 

1,485 
762 

1,659 
955 
217 
350 
751 
765 
20 
10 
445  ' 
356  j 

52  I 

®  I 
320  I 

I 

2 

6 

99 

0 

65 

70 


29.819 


10,880 
1,310 
2,448 

12,706 
2,385 


659 

346 

220 

3,441 

206 
556 

2,052 
5:'5 

2,875 

134 
136 
152 
260 
42 
66 
35 
412 
73 

592 

415 

260 

179 

177 

729 

87 

0 

9 

2,370 

1.295 

2, 595 

1,731 

416 

660 

1,217 

1.115 

33 

24 

753 

587 

102 
0 

523 

1 

3 

10 

144 
0 

121 

128 
1,353 


42,304 


13,935 
3,681 
3.468 

17,841 
3,379 


768 
418 
307 

4,949 
430 
754 

2,586 
903 

2,760 

148 
840 
389 
620 
132 
149 
375 
800 
228 

507 

505 

207 

428 

226 

1.272 

205 

25 

3 

3.279 

1,754 

2,774 

2,  375 

1,  043 

068 

2,059 

1,453 

74 

119 

050 

993 

66 
25 

790 
29 
27 
32 

113 
20 

206 

164 
1,007 


63,217 


19, 519 
5.486 
5,315 

27,788 
5,109 


1,087 

548 

425 

5,938 

644 

1,138 

3,828 

1.307 

4.604 

99 

1,375 
647 

1,094 
239 
239 
477 

1,132 
184 

634 

942 

517 

596 

493 

1.843 

245 

36 

9 

4.771 
2,581 
4,869 
3,414 
1,572 
1,503 
3,209 
2,448 
80 
137 
1,566 
1,638 

108 
22 
1,174 
80 
52 
55 

202 
18 

275 

827 
2,846 


105,521 
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Tablb  6. — Perctniagta  for  ]pmblic  high  9eh0oU. 
STUDENTS  ANI>  COUSSBS  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes 

North  Athmtie  Dirision . . 
Sontb  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Dirision. . . 
North  Central  IXvioion . . . 
Western  Dirision 

North  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vcmiont 

If  aasachosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Dirision: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohuubia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Qentral  Dirision : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

*  ^  Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Dirision: 
-  Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Miuuesotn 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

-'  Kansas 

Western  Dirision: 
*.  Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona ■ 

Utah 

Nerada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfomia 


Total 
nnmber 
of  sec- 
ondary 
stodents. 


289,274 


94,287 
17,737 
21,162 
141,338 
14,750 


6,281 
2,840 
2,514 

25,237 
2,061 
5,486 

26,113 
5,791 

17,964 

859 
8,115 
1,954 
2,989 

625 

671 
1,843 
5,007 

674 

3,323 

8,850 

1,446 

2,988 

880 

7,231 

1,303 

89 

52 

26.079 

12. 911 

23,610 

19, 124 

9,906 

7,820 

15,640 

10,517 

382 

728 

7,078 

7,453 

671 
159 

2,842 
142 
139 
297 
450 
180 

1,540 
080 

7,350 


Per  cant  to  total  number. 


Male. 


Female. 


40.45  , 


59.55 


41.14 
40.80 
41.75 
39.83 
41.07 


58.86 
59.20 
58.25 
60.17 
58.93 


42.56 
42.25 
43.48 
43.74 
37.41 
45.77 
40.47 
42.20 
36.12 

43.07 
40.64 
35.31 
39.91 
86.16 
45.31 
43.41 
42.20 
40.65 

41.29 
41.53 
37.14 
47.39 
34.32 
41.47 
43.06 
34.83 
34.62 

41.82 
41.02 
36.07 
40.93 
42.32 
40.32 
40.23 
36.95 
42.41 
41.62 
40.24 
38.45 

40.98 
49.69 
40.68 
50.00 
35.97 
37.71 
37.11 
42.78 
4L4d 
38.88 
41.52 


57.44 
67.75 
56.52 
56.26 
62.59 
54.23 
59.53 
57.80 
63.88 

56.93 
59.36 
64.69 
60.09 
63.84 
54.69 
56.69 
67.80 
59.36 

58.71 
58.47 
62.86 
52.61 
65.68 
58.53 
56.94 
66.17 
•5.38 

58.18 
58.98 
63.93 
59.07 
57.08 
59.68 
69.77 
63.05 
57.59 
58.38 
59.76 
61.55 

59.02 
50.31 
59.39 
60.00 
64.03 
62.29 
62.89 
67.22 
68.67 
61.12 
58.48 


Classicia  Scientific 
prepar-  prepar- 
atOTy.        atery. 


7.87 


9.68 
12.31 
14.36 
5.36 
6.41 


6.43 


Grad- 
uates in 
18M. 


5.73 
3.46 
8.66 
6.62 
9.46 


16.22 
10.43 
10.22 
14.91 
19.84 
11.69 
6.25 
5.16 
4.00 

15.13 
3.85 
L60 
11.91 
7.84 
21.76 
18.23 
19.31 
6.97 

14.23 
9.48 
19.23 
22.12 
6.25 
14.33 
12.59 
7.87 
0 

5.32 

4.62 

4.82 

3.66 

8.33 

3.62 

5.03 

6.03 

15.97 

11.13 

10.62 

11.46 

11.02 

0 

5.88 

12.68 
8.60 
2.02 
6.56 

13.89 
8.31 
6.12 
5.88 


4.24 
6.83 
15.87 
4.65 
6.02 
8.  IS 
0.42 
5.72 
4.41 

1.16 
1.12 

.92 
3.56 

.16 
7.00 
9.71 
3.10 
9.20 

6.92 
7.12 
4.91 

10.21 
3.64 
7.61 

28.78 


5.22 
4.34 
6.36 
8.28 
6.16 

19.28 
4.74 
6.61 

18.32 
7.56 
6.85 
5.47 

8.64 
1.26 
9.15 
19.01 
7.19 


4.22 
6.11 
7.73 
2.86 
11.71 


12.90 


13.93 
10.84 
8.30 
13.18 
12.81 


ber  grad- 
uating 
prepared 

college. 


13.61 
13:91 
16.63 
15.63 
10.68 
13.01 
11.66 
14.46 
15.36 

13.04 
10.69 
21.39 
10.37 
13.92 
8.79 
5.91 
9.35 
5.04 

10.35 
9.40 
6.15 
7.98 

18.86 
6.96 
9.52 


7.69 

13.43 
12.56 
13.62 
12.12 
13.39 
11.57 
15.36 
13.13 
12.57 
10.44 
12.12 
12.91 

12.07 
11.32 
11.72 
11.27 
17.27 
8.08 
15.33 
15.00 
1L62 
14.49 
18.29 
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Tablb  7,— Peroentages  for  public  high  schools. 
PER  CENT  OF  STCDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


SUto  or  Territorj. 


Per  ceut  to  totttl  Dumber  of  secondary  Htadento. 


Unlfced  States 44.78 


1 


3.33  '    6.81 


North  Atiantio  Diviskm. . 
South  AtlaDiic  Division.. 
SoQth  Central  Division . . . 
V«rth  Central  Division.. . 
Weatam  Diviaion 


North  Atlantic  Diviaion 

Maine 

New  Hampahire 

Tennont 

Haaaachoaetta 

Skode  Island 

Connerticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 


PMmsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Ttrs^ia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

SonthCaroUna 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Keatacky 

Tranemce 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Looisiaiia 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lowm 

Miagonri 

Korth  DakoU 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 


43.53 
G:i.G8 
51.74 
42.25 
44.25 


Western  Diviaion : 

Montana 

WyOTning 

Cobrsdo 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

CaUfirmia 


50. 2» 
51.80 
43.95 
50.20 
55.75 
51.84 
33.48 
33.10 
44.41 

75.09 
69.89 
60.19 
60.22 
32.00 
»l.60 
48.24 
68.00 
59.94 

60.64 
50.26 
73,31 
40.62 
00.68 
46.76 
43.44 
50.55 
23.08 

51.52 
57.46 
35.52 
32.54 
24.04 
61.32 
37.32 
41.34 
82.40 
42.03 
44.65 
51.89 

50.52 
63.53 
58.97 
29.58 
17.27 
42.76 
17.33 
24.44 
84.55 
22.86 
45.44 


6.70 
3.81 
1.70 
1.32 
2.85 


13.47 
7.78 
7.40 
9.73 

11.  M 
7.73 
4.62 
2.80 
3.22 

0 

5.30 

6.02 

.40 

0 
1.49 
1.09 
7.25 
1.04 

4.12 

.81 

3.65 

1.37 

0 

1.27 

.54 

0 

0 

2.10 

.47 
1.47 
1.85 

.34 
2.15 

.26 

1.25 

0 

0 

1.53 

.63 

0 
0 

6.00 
0 
0 

1.68 
0 
0 

2.34 
0 

3.22 


14.40 
8.56 
4.09 
2.19 
4.34 


I 


I 


11.77     56.14  '  27.30 


13.01 
12.55 
3.82 
12.00 
12.17 


13.95 
22.01 
11.65 
34.04 
24.36 
11.57 
5.35 
3.05 
2.42 


6.62 
10.59 

8.10 
.16 

1.94 

4.29 
14.86 

4.30 

.87 

.78 

8.78 

1.20 

67.27 

.65 

.38 

0 

0 

1.43 
0 
4.86 
3.25 
4.^ 
5.18 

.33 

2.81 

0 

1.65 

1.84 

.25 

2.24 
0 

8.44 
0 
0 

8.42 
0 
0 

1.49 
0 

4.59 


1.53 
.32 
4.02 
8.25 
10.92 
11.85 
18.04 
30.53 
14.60 

LOS 

83.55 

30.14 

15.46 

0 

0 

.54 

1.78 

3. 20 

13.66 

.94 

4.08 

.10 

0 

2,97 

2.38 

11.24 

0 

10.29 
8.98 
13.18 
16.58 
20.02 
14.09 
8.83 
9.05 
1.05 
4.94 

aG2 

10.12 


51.37 
64.90 
70.02 
55.39 
63.24 


26.37 
33.59 
33.10 
25.27 
31.69 


§ 

I 


i 

-a 


a.  03  :  25. 29 


2.20 

23.76 

6.48 

30.75 

7.4« 

34.20 

2.3,1 

23.93 

2.53 

28.82 

1 1 


52.97 
45.88 
44.99 
42.34 
46.82 
55.69 
44.50 
68.00 
Gfir.07 

60.71 

7a  17 

35.82 
68.00 
71. 20 
73.77 
57.89 
07.03 
59.05 

73.37 
64.99 
HO.  01 
GO.  07 
59.09 
74.10 
72.  It 
100.00 
36.54 

60. 50 
59.  55 
51.06 
48.05 
46.65 
49.51 
50.21 
61.11 
53.93 
02.23 
57.61 
61.77 


lo. 


2.24  :  53.80 

0     54.00 

27. 59  ;  56. 19 

1.41  '  71.83 

0  ;  10.79 


a08  j 
1.78  ! 

12.14  I 

20.92 

7.76 


82.15 
90.67 
55.56 
55.33 
70.10 
66.34 


2.->.05 
24.97 
23.  r> 
27.67 
25.04 
27.87 
22.45 
26.52 
30.78 

37.02  ' 
71.94  ' 
26.00 
23.49  , 
27.04  , 
20.42  I 
15.90  I 
28.20  ' 
26.26  I 

3C.89  ; 
26.81 
3:i.  68 
19.18 
41.71  1 
40.40  - 
28.63  I 
41.57 
13.46  ' 
I 
20.19 
25.84 
26.  01 
19.82 
21.31 
25.  78 
23. 87 
27.21 
31.41 
23.21 
20.11 
26.31 

18.78 
24.53 
31.18 
20.42 
8.63 
40.07 
32,00 
25.56 
27.92 
28.67 
40.87 


.48 

.99  I 

.16 

l.Ol  I 

.39 

4.01 

2.28  I 

2.73  I 

4.30    ; 

3.84 
10.40 
3.07 
4.98 
3.84 
.15 
.54 
10. 39 
4.15 

14.99 
4.47 

10.24 
4.96 
0 
7.23 
6.37 
8,37 

13.46 

5.63 
1.87 
1.00 
1.02 
.55 

.m 

1.66 
3.47 
.26 
1.92 
1.98 
1.38 

2.53 

12.58 

4.33 

0 

0 

2.02 

1.11 

0 

1.82 

1.84 

2.12 


24.23 
27.64 
16.07 
22.87 
21.54 
25.26 
14.43 
29.58 
36.77 

36.44 
58.94 
17.55 
28.07 
23.68 
24.29 
27.62 
21.99 
29.97 


10.31 


1L54 
7.89 

11.57 
9.05 

16.17 


10.40 
12.18 
8.75 
13.63 
10.00 
10.13 
7.86 
9.07 
16.00 

15,60 
4.37 
7.78 
a  70 
6.72 
0.84 
LOO 
a  23 

10.83 


28.08     17.82 
30.  26     10.  78 


36.05 
39,83 
29.77 
38.79 
24.33 
16.85 
3a  46 

22.96 
2a  50 
24.  28 
20,45 
ia92 
19.09 
24,63 
27.50 
22.25 
25.96 
26.86 
29.59 

2a  76 
14,47 
2a  53 
17.61 
a63 
2L65 

oaoo 

27.22 
24.87 
26.22 
29.85 


17.98 
5.90 

ao.ii 

10.08 

a68 

0 

17.31 


10.03 

10.99 
9.05 
4.16 
a  44 
7.78 

10.60 
8.64 
3.30 

10.64 
7.88 

15.20 

0 

ia40 

.70 

2.16 

3.37 

32.00 

0 

7.80 

13.00 

ia41 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  staiUiica  of  pritate  aecondat-y  $chooU, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTEUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


Secondary 
instructors. 


Secondary 

students. 


i 


I 


Colored  second- 
ary stndonta 
(in<dnded  in 
preceding 
column). 


Elementary 
pnpils. 


I  I         I  I  III  I 

rnitod  States l,  082  3, 735  4, 272  8, 007  59, 786 58, 859 118. 645^1, 162 1. 620 3. 78243.  ^O-Sl,  345 94, < 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


-I- 


_i_ 


C62  1 ,  589 1, 840  3, 429,23, 047  21, 236  44, 283!      50 
406     575,    0701,2451  9,981,  9,804    19,785;    549 


435 
354' 
125 


616 
730, 
225; 


7121,32811,68112,7781  24,459 
707^1,627  12,388  11,583  23.971 
253,    478   2,689,  3,458     6,147 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhotlo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

/       Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WiscouHin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Callfumia 


36 
26 
27: 


55 
64 
35 


51 

n 

27; 
24, 
38 

78; 

«! 

15 
21 


19, 

?| 

12 
13, 
61 1 


69 

84 

65 

94'     205! 

9       34 

61     117 

201,     478 

69,     172. 

139     365! 


61 
86' 
14 


10 

56 

25! 

132 

9;  Hi 
nil  156 
45     57 

89,     117 

1  "1 

73       90 
101      15.') 


75 
78 
27 


68     131 
33       56 


52.     Ill 

22       21 


108 
20 
69 
58. 
76 

163 
4 

10, 
34 
50 


1;  0, 
71  21; 
5         0, 


87| 

46 

92 
313 

29' 
152 
5591, 
156, 
406, 

17 

nil 

47i 
113; 

19 
151 

63 
130! 

19! 

113 

151 

74 

75 

103, 

152 

33, 

2 

9 

138 

52 
147; 

45 

50l 

49 

70 

143 

4 

15 

28 

44 


156  1,497  1,504  3,001 
130  1.183!   709  1,892 

157  1,340  1,096  2,442 
518.  2,921  3,114  6,035 

03,   478!   341  819 

209!  1,245,  1,576  2,821 

037!  .5,898  6,372  12,270 

328  2,746  1,713  4,459 

771  5,733  4,811*  10,544 


405; 

561 

2 


44'  9412.09812,151*24.249 
9811. 630i  8,  671  10, 941 19. 612 
554     959  1 1 .  564  13, 373  24, 937 

40  961  7.  206  9, 860  17, 066 
1         3  3,720   5,020,  8,740 


27, 
107, 

72 
245 

30 
307: 
120| 
247 

30 
I 
203    1, 
300   2, 
140|  1 
153    1 

mo! 

283  £ 
89  1, 
2 
13 


152  221 
812  1,122 
445       442 

,794  1,567 
241       340 

.054  2,598 
800       939 

,416  2,374 
171       201 


676'  1,460 
829  2,983 
1,243 
1,697 
1,171 
3,335 
875 
15 
99 


249  2,590 
73:  471 
255;  1,355 
"  468 
1,296 
891 
152  1,3 10; 
300  2,616 
81 
103 
416 
791 


71' 
125 
107 


8, 
25 
62 
04 


4 
12 
8, 

"'28' 
5i 

0; 
29| 
24 
138; 


6  18 

4  0 

33  199 

14  57 


2,  loe: 

941! 

1,814 

627 

577 

1,192 

2,  32:1 

85 

189 

378 

708 

I 

76. 

21 

187] 

74; 


87 

5 

1 

43, 

50 

235 


958 

0 

0 

1711 

297; 


782;     1, 740 
39 


576^ 
2821 


969   1.416 


5 

747 

679 

2.405 


J        J 


373 
1,934 

887 
3,361 

561! 
5, 652, 
1,835 
4,790i 

372 

3, 136 
5,812 
2, 715' 
3.046 
1,595 
6, 013 
1,879! 
15 
248 


"I 

i 

i 

0 

0 

•  7 
0 
9 
0 

270 
71 
235 

57 


51 
128 

37, 
139 

42 

0 


Si 

0 

200; 

0 
349' 
129 
254: 

«j 

0 
14, 

^^ 
164 

43! 

233 

60 

2' 


4,6''6 

1,412 

3.169 

1,111 

1.92:j 

1.468 

2, 502 

4,939 

166 

292 

794 

1,499 

94 

2r. 

386 
131 


4 

12! 


10 

1 

21 
Oi 


141 
216! 
199 
561 
260 
380 
29'  S,758 
9   1,237 
l{  3,346' 

llffi 


?i 

0, 
209 

01 


611 
210] 
920! 
187 


619f  2,198 
200  1,112 
489  3,024 
396 


106 


22 

91 

292 

80 

372 

102 

0 

0' 


I        J        J 


1,353 
2,902 
1,401 
1,797 

626 
2.239 

887 
0 

359 


744 
246 
942 
945 
6411 


214       335 

297       513 

12l|      320 

746|  1,307 

481       751 

607!  1.077 

6,24011,998 

1,1751  2,412 

2,17a  5,516 

89  205 
550  1,061 
673       783 

1.996 

482 

4,709 


1,076 

295 
2,5141    . 
1.239^  2,351 
4,153   7,177 

452       843 

1,598  2,951 
2,89l!  5,793 
1,612  3,013 
2,049   3,846 


1,381 

2,654 

795 

25 


3; 

20 

6 
1 

i 

2 1.002! 

"'^'  1, 268 

98 

100 

259I 

377! 


2,007 

4,893 

1,682 

25 

727 


1,131   1,875 

1,1041  1,350 

1,792   2,734 

1,564  2,509 

649   1,090 

448   1, 132 

991!  1,993 

1,577,  2,845 

105,      20J 

131       231 

2421      501 

226!      603 


90  170 

20'  45 

315  417 

75'  89i 


260 
65 
732 
164 


934 

18 

2 

77 

264 

1,925 


784l  1,718 
94  112 
5 
330 
544 
4.810 


280 

2,886 
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Tabue  lO.—Summary  of  iiatiaiiea  of  private  aecomdary  schools 
STUDENTS  ANB  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 


StAtB  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


H«rtl&  Atlantic  Diriaion 
SMitk  Atlantie  Diviaiou 

flevMA  Central  Diriaion 

Korth  Central  Dirision.. 
Weatant  DiTlaion 


StatYi  Atlantic  Dirirton: 

3iaine 

N«w  Hampshira 

Taxmont 

Ifnaaachnaetta 

lOkode  laland 

Cennectieat 

New  York 

N«w  Jeiaey- 


Pannsylvoni^. 
thin 


gimth  AtUintie  DiTiaion: 

Deliwaro 

IfarvUwi 

Dtetrict  of  Colombia. 

Virglni* 

Wcat  Virginia 

K«nh  Carolin*. 

8011th  Carolina 

Oeargi» 

Flocian 

aoath  Central  Diriaion: 

Kentucky 

Tcanesiiee 

Alabama «.... 

MisaiMippi 

Louisiana 

TexaH 

Arkansoa 

Oklahomn 

Indian  Tarritory 

Hdrih  Central  Diriaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconain 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansaa 

Weatam  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Ceionulo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waabingtun 

Oregon 

California 


Stndenta  preparing  for  college. 


1  '  College  propar* 

Gradoatea  in  class '  atory  atudenta  in 


Clasaical  conrae.    Scientific  course. 


of  18M. 


i 


I 


I         I 


12, 766  6, 640 19, 406  7. 806  3, 434  It  330j  5. 940  5, 21 


6,004;  2,076^  8,080;  4,128 
2,417,  1,413^  3.830;  700 
2,234  1,680'  3,920  1.088 
1,664,  1,272  2,936  1,264 
447;      193]      640       626 


802 

627. 

2051 

929) 
98i 

4301 
1,489 

8U1 
1,123 

16 
110 
286 
500 

49 
740 
184 
463 

61 

346 
546 
316 
250 
38 
44 
278 


162^      55J 

60^      587; 

61       266, 

4581  l,387i 

111       100 

125!      555 

4^0   1,948' 

178;      989 


909;  5,037 
680^  1,470 
787    1,875 


I 


I 


gradnatin;;  claaa 
of  1894. 


11,151    3,410 


2,932.  2,237  5,109t  1,967 

772,      675  1,447,      370 

.„..  „„.„       im      891,  1,607       352 

855   2, 119   1, 224    1, 123i  2, 3471      556 

203,      829;      296!      285'  58l'      165 


13 

301 
24 

295 
19 

141 
42 

163 

424 
U 
36 

107 

101 


562 

16 
124 

13 
164 

26 
418 
193 
407 

52 

153 
336 
148 
264 

145 
438 
212 


0 

187 

lOS 

230 

41 

45 

56 

96 

305 

4 

24 

82 

99 

14 


1,685, 

I 

32 

234| 

209 

673 

75 

1.167i 

377 

860 

na. 

409' 
872 
864 
514 
183, 
885 
490 


45 

178 

96 

605 

53 

241 

1,026 

8&2| 

1,030 

10 
36 
851 

146 
20; 

231 
77 

175 
101 

14]! 
287! 

46 

216 

70 


18  63 
50  228 
43  141 
164.  769 
15  68 
22  263 
237  1,263 
136;  968 
224i  1,254 


111 
2S6| 

152,| 

I84I 
101 


21 
299] 

91 
188 

25 
383 

91 
359 

20 


701   211 
172;   459] 


32 

211 

52 


207 
318 
78 
427 
122 


"1 

488! 
1271 
625 

6O' 
186 

98 
259 
729, 

15, 

60, 
189' 
200. 


45 

182 

1 

277 

80 

42 

60 

109 

876 

6* 

7; 


8    53! 


18, 


I     I 


0 

218 

28 

8 

14 

82 

299 

0 
13 
29 
75 

10 


10 

0 


107 
7 


50 

0 

0 

44 

61 

260 


11 

1 

27 

15 

115 


0 

1  . 
71 
76 
375 


74! 
8571 


271 

1, 

406 

108 

60; 

74 
191, 
675, 

20 
74 
100 

10 


128 

18 


isa; 

1271 
133 

196' 
872 
344 


10 
91 
30 

136 
16 

152; 

1611 

150: 
26: 

132! 
1461 
108! 

96', 

80. 
133' 

45 
0 

26 

219 

26 

160 

41 

143 

120 

160 

220 

8 

11 

23 

75 

3 
0 
12 

4 


112 
1 


52 
106 
402 


62 

0 

0 

26 

19 

170 


182 

340 

133 

260 

109 

242 

323 

751 

42 

95 

182 

377 

643 

1,515 

183 

527 

440 

1,062 

23 

33 

77 

16« 

32 

<n 

98 

234 

6 

22 

120 

272 

123 

284 

176 

326 

20 

46 

106 

238 

213 

359 

72 

180 

152 

248 

111 

141 

180 

313 

28 

73 

0 

0 

29 

55 

100 

379 

89 

115 

194 

363 

90 

131 

79 

222 

64 

184 

130 

299 

178 

398 

6 

14 

13 

24 

40 

63 

80 

165 

2 

5 

5 

5 

13 

25 

3 

7 

44 

106 

8 

8 

0 

0 

17 

43 

23 

42 

170 

340 

82 
74 
338 
45 
112 
534 
292 
407 


1,612 


262 

209 

378 

67 


40 

24 

132 

0 

38 
172 

67 
118 


15 
63 
9 

85 

68 

78 

7 

43 
80 
58 
58 
14 
51 
24 
0 

100 
30 
39. 

58 
75 

1 

22| 
35' 


43 
23 
16 
1 
65 
48 
56 


81 
61 
16 
47 

49 
38 
16 
0 
11 

39 
40 
57 
19< 
27 
36 
47 
58 
3 
4 
23 
24 


5,023 


621 
1»4 
232 


129 
122 

98 
470 

64 
150 
706 
349 
525 


88 
76 
10 
150 
U6 
133 
15 

74 

141 

74 

105 

63 

89 

40 

0 

35 

92 
52 
157 
49 
66 
04 
122 
179 
6 
13 
45 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  atatiatica  of  private  aecondary  achoola, 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


I 
United  States 27,31121.063 


I 
10,720:  7,47214.89822,370 


North  Atlantic  Division .  '11 , 4()3  8. 380 
Soath  Atlantic  Division  J  5,342   4,044 
South  Centml  DiviHiou.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejion 


California. 


French. 


5,061)  5,061'  7,79312,854 
1,5::B  1,039'  2,599  3,038 
1,'22:{  6341  1,719  2.253 
1,914  6401  2,014,  2,654 
385;       198       773       971 


115  2521  36' 
28l|  145  426 
1181  157  275 
960  1,495  2.455 
nil  185:  356 
2151  612i  827 
2,745'  4,431 
820  841  1,661 
695    1,361'  2,056 


1331 
727 1 
2911 
410 

48' 
284 
305 
873| 

28 


German. 


9.455 


4.772  4,31 
MIH        808 

54n        725 

2.747  2/Jll 

27'J        534 


177 

881 

405 

689 

65 

396 

505 

491 

29 

I 

249  300 
212,  260, 
190  258 
56  81 
763!  l.OlOi 
197;  248< 
49;        92, 

1|'  ^ 

2  3 


412j 
204' 
522j 
133! 
100 


.378' 
10: 
25| 
21 

105j 

8 

0 

32{ 

2 


551 
218 
013 
180 
215 
115 
20 
521) 
10 
2« 
27 
151 

13 
0 

41 
3 


40, 

i 

72 
54 
561, 


48 
4 

0 
113 
01 
658 


60 

330 

81 

218 

1,786 

058 

1,307 

16 
330 
113 
352 

23 
163 

81 

35 
5 

139 

112 

50 

8 

9 

173 

53 

0 

2 

435 

112 

359 

137 

659' 

216 

207 

428 

0 

23 

61 

110 

0 
0 
19 
1 


52 

0 

0 

27 

51 

122 
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Table  12. — Sitmmatg  of  statiaiics  of  private  secondary  schools, 
STUDENTS  PURSUING  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
Sonth  Atlantic  DiviMion . . . 
South  Central  Diviition.... 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Jdassacfansetts 

Shode  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Ore  jfon 

California 


Algebra. 


Male.    Female.   Total. 


28,487     24,150 


10, 145 
6,679 
6,195 
5,309 
1,159 


510 

508 

292 

602 

254 

684 

2,954 

1,883 

2.478 


602 

431 

1,065 

97 

1.464 

575 

1,279 

98 

878 

1,335 

921 

672 

199 

1,460 

629 

0 

101 

1,205 
262 
497 
198 
555 
373 
500 

1,257 
21 
53 
161 
218 


229 

0 

0 

79 

139 


7,642 
4,608 
6,190 
4,511 
1.199 


632 
270 
324 
700 
151 
554 

2,349 
744 

2,018 

91 
700 
224 
660 
136 
059 
532 
1,215 

91 

717 

1,357 

606 

779 

575 

1,633 

344 

10 

69 

806 
814 
640 
284 
21 8 
263 
534 
978 
21 
65 
162 
220 

66 

5 

105 

39 


138 
25 
4 
120 
130 
667 


52,637 


17,787 
10,287 
12,385 
9,820 
2,358 


Geometry. 


Male.  jFemale.    Total 


14,275  I  10.099 


5,948 
2,235 
2,727 
2,679 
686 


1.042 

778 

616 

1.302 

405 

1.238 

5.303 

2.607 

4,496 

159 
1,302 

655 
1,725 

233 
2.423 
1.107 
2,494 

180 

1.595 
2,692 
1,527 
1, 451 

774 

3,093 

1,073 

10 

170 

2,011 
676 

1,137 
482 
773 
636 

1,043 

2,235 
42 
118 
823 
444 

84 

5 

161 

66 


367 


4 

199 


1,175 


278 

294 

185 

339 

182 

346 

1,905 

1,030 

1,380 

82 
339 
157 
476 

40 
416 
200 
514 

61 

350 
540 
478 
264 

64 

761 

215 

0 

49 

656 

113 

289 

102 

405 

164 

270 

671 

0 

31 

81 

97 

5 
0 
30 
19 


3,452 
1.4-^ 
2,677 
2,018 
632 


197 
124 
170 
196 
76 
303 
.180 
349 
857 

37 
196 
44 

145 
27 
174 
211 
525 
61 

225 
523 
276 
340 
267 
813 
189 
4 
40 

390 
189 
314 
154 

81 
103 
238 
325 
6 

30 
106 

82 

3 
0 


101 

72 

0 

15 

0 

2 

42 

44 

53 

44 

436 

801 

24,374 


0,400 
3.655 
6.404 
4,697 
1,218 


475 

418 

365 

536 

258 

649 

3,085 

1.388 

2,237 

60 
535 
201 
621 

67 

590 

411 

1,039 

122 

575 

1.069 

754 

604 

831 

1,574 

404 

4 


946 
302 
603 
256 
480 
287 
608 
896 
6 
6] 
187 
179 


173 
15 
2 
86 
97 

737 


llrigonometry. 


Male.   Female.  Total. 


4,441 


1,682 
631 
903 

1,033 
192 


26 
82 
34 
160 
84 
71 
625 
464 
287 

3 

128 
67 

140 
18 


140 

18 

167 
206 
171 
107 

19 
167 

44 
0 


331 
79 

102 
64 

102 
21 
76 

169 

1 

11 

35 

63 

0 
0 
12 
6 


2,605 


600 

846 


643 
102 


7 
45 
82 
22 

199 
16 

162 

6 
82 
11 
71 

6 
40 
81 
144 

5 

120 
227 

02 
169 
116 
246 

15 
4 

17 

130 

112 

68 

02 

16 

7 

46 

139 

0 

0 

80 

83 

2 
0 

7 
7 
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Tablb  13. — Summary  of  ttatisttcB  of  private  seoondarif  §ohooU, 
STUDKNTS  PURSUING  CEBTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtM  . 


North  Atlantic  IMrieion.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Ceutral  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masi^achusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coloiubia. 

Virghiia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MiHsiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

( >klahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Oliio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiHsouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

TVvominjj 

(Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

'\Vashington 

Oregon  

Caluomia 


Physics. 


I 


Chemistry. 


Male.  'Female.'  Total.  '  Male.    Female.'  Total. 


13,550 


4,820 
1,907 
2,603 
2,547 
673 


13, 292  24,812 


3,909 
2,037 
3, 400 
2,279 
631 


I 


100 
237 
159 
586 
90 
196 

1,244 
905 

1,213 

18 
195 

59 
450 

46 
467 
172 
436 

64 

273 
455 
409 
417 

86 

747 

165 

0 

51 

510 

105 

:J28 

102 

:{22 

168 

285 

491 

3 

18 

93 

122 

9 
0 
40 
12 


128 
0 


215 
04 
150 
432 
99 
325 
1,270 
377 
947 

32 

326 
158 
321 

87 
332 
235 
533 

63 

353 
610 
314 
575 
378 
973 
148 
5 
50 

300 
216 
356 
180 
1-29 

75 
230 
491 

10 

9 

120 

SS 


I 
10  I 

0  ; 

61  I 
18  I 


8.739 
3,944 
6,000 
4.836 
1,304 


405 

331 

309 

1,018 

189 

521 

2,514 

1.282 

2,160 

50 
521 
217 
771 

83 
799 
407 
960 
127 


1,065 
723 
992 
464 

1,720 

313 

5 

101 

879 
321 
684 
288 
451 
243 
515 
982 
13 
27 
213 
210 

19 

0 
101 
30 


6,216  >  6,025 


80  I 
2  , 


208 
2 


44 

60 
380  I 


82  I 

61  i 

317  1 


126 
121 
697 


2,814 
830 
912 

1,329 
331 


82 
162 

91 
331 

46 
109 
717 
615 
061 

16 
136 

38 

160 

7 

139 

72 
221 

51 

149 
190 
161 

83 

26 
211 

72 
0 

20 

504 
82 
09 
79 
70 
69 
49 

246 

I 

6 

41 

83 


113 
0 


15 

18 

149 


12,241 


2,051 
1,061 
1,382 
1,179 
352 


108 

88 

51 
330 

43 
134 
643 
183 
473 

21 
155 
102 
112 

16  I 
139  i 
111 
347  I 


211  ' 
295 

78  , 
141  I 
315 
283 

89  I 
3 

17  I 

207 
134 
209 
126 

19 

44 

72 
256 

10 
2 

40 

60 

5 

0 

22 

7 


4,865 
1,891 
2,2M 
2,506 
683 


History. 


Male.   Female.   Total. 


18.228 


7.573 
3,389 
2,933 
3,533 
810 


72 
41 
152 


190 
250 
142 
670 
80 
233 

1,359 
798 

1,134 

37  ' 
291  ; 
130 
272  I 

23  I 
278  ' 
183 
568  , 
109  I 


485  I 
239  I 
224  I 
341  I 
494  • 

ml 
3  ; 

37  ! 


71 1-' 
216  1 
308  ! 
205 
89  I 
113  I 
121  I 
502 

^^ 

8  * 

81 
143 

14  I 

0  I 
45  I 
11  ' 


22,190 


460 

198 
1,033 
245 
468 
2,216 
1.094 
1,543 

45 
433 
334 
098 

34 
874 
383 
645 

49 

708 
649 
361 
818 

80 

570 

205 

0 

47 


222 

355 
161 
607 
206 
331 
684 
0 
43 
117 
175 

18 

0  I 
44  I 
34  I 


40, 418 


8.506 
8,856 
4,399 
3,940 
1,317 


394 
193 
216 

1,291 
156 
579 

2.960 
845 

1,964 

110 
751 
253 
«45 
79 
050 

412: 

868 
79 

741  i 
887 
386  ' 

422 ; 

662  I 

1,037  I 

176  ' 

10  ' 

78  ! 

005 
453 
721 
308 
234 
165 
204 
759 
18 
73 
165 
145 

57 
21 
29 
39 


166  I 
0 


87 

59 

301 


160 

0 

0 

93 

73 


189 
3 
1 

138 
97 
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Tabls  14. — Perc€mtm^t9  for  j»n*rafe  stc^mUny  KhwfU. 
SniDENTS  AlO)  COUSSES  OP  STUDY. 


Stftte  €»r  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  AtlAOtic  IMvUioa. . 
SMith  AtlMtic  DivUiM.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Horth  Central INTiaioo... 
Western  I>iTiAien 


Horth  AtlairticIMTisios: 

Maine 

Kew  Hsmpskire 

Verment 

II  assacbn  soils 

Kbodelaiand 

Connecticnt 

KewTerk 

Kew  Jersey 

PennsylvaDin 

Sosth  Atlantic  Dirisiott: 

DeUware 

Hsrjlsna 

District  of  Colnmbis. 

Tirginin 

WestVirguds 

Korth  Carolina 

Booth  Osrolin* 

Georips 

Florfds. 

Senth  Central  DtviaioD: 

Ken  tacky 

Tenneesee 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

ArknnsM 

Oklnlnma 

Indian  Territory 

Korth  Centiml  Dirision: 

Ohio 

Indian* 

Illinois 

Miehiipui 

Wisconsin 

Minncaetiu 

lown 

Missaori 

Korth  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Kebtaska 

KansMs 

Wsatem  Division : 

Montana 


Wvondng... 
Colorado  .... 
Kew  Mexico. 

Arixona 

Utah 

Vevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oreeon 

Califomia . . . 


118. 645 


44,383 
19,785 
24.459 
23,971 
6,147 


3,001 
1,892 
2,442 
0,085 
819 
2,821 

12,270 
4,450 

10,644 

373 
1,034 

867 
3,361 

581 
5,652 
1,835 
4,790 

372 

3,136 
5,812 
2,715 
3,046 
1,505 
6,013 
1,879 
15 
248 

4,006 

1,412 

3,169 

1,111 

1,023 

1,468 

2,502 

4,039 

166 

292 

794 

1.409 

94 
21 
386 
131 


1,740 

30 

5 

747 

579 

2,405 


Per  cent  to  total  number. 


50.30       49.61 


58.04 
50.45 
47.76 
51.68 
43.75 


49.88 

63.53 
55.12 
48.40 
58.36 
44.13 
48.07 
61.58  I 
54.37  I 

40.75 
41.99 
50.17 
53.38 
41.48 
54.03 
48.83 
50.44 
45.97 

53.44 
48.67 
54.22 
47.57 
26.58 
44.54 
53.43 
0 
60.06 

55.15 
33.36 
42.76 
42.12 
67.40 
60.60 
52.36 
62.97 
48.80 
35.27 
52.39 
62.77 

19.15 

0 

61.55 

43.51 


47.90 
40.55 
62.24 
48.32 
50.25 


50.12 
37.47 
44.88 
61.60 
41.64 
55.87 
61.03 
38.42 
46.03 

50.25 
58.01 
49.83 
46.62 
58.52 
45.97 
51.17 
49.56 
64.03 

46.56 
51.33 
45.78 
52.43 
7:^.42 
&5. 46 
46.67 
100.00 
30.92 

44.85 
06.  M 
67.24 
57.88 
32.60 
39.31 
47.64 
47.03 
51.20 
64.73 
47.61 
47.23 

80.85 
100.00 
48.45 
6ft.  49 


65.06 
0 
0 
22.89 
51.30 
41.12 


44.94 

100.00 
100.00 
77.11 
48.70 
53.88 


i 


I 
1 

I 


1 

1 


16.36  ;      9.56 


18.25 
19.36 
16.03 
12.25 
10.41 


18.46 
31.03 
10.89 
22.96 
13.01 
19.72 
15.88 
22.18 
15.98 

8.68 
12.10 
33.71 
20.02 
12.91 
20.65 
20.54 
17.95 
30.38 

15.91 
15.00 
17.09 
16.87 
11.47 
14.72 
26.08 


5.24 

10.30 

8.99 

16.57 

5.40 

9.67 

6.68 

10.35 

14.76 

9.04 

10.55 

23.80 

13.34 

19.15 


9.33 
1.53 


8.61 

0 

20.00 

9.50 
13.13 
15.59 


11.87 
7.43 
7.67 
8.84 

13.49 


a 

I 


46.04 


I 


2.10 
12.06 

6.77 
12.74 

8.30 

9.33 
10.29 
22.16 
11.89 

6.63 
15.10 
10.26 
5.59 
4.30 
«.78 
4.96 
7.49 
6.38 

6.73 
7.90 
7.62 
10.44 
4.89 
7.10 
6.49 


21.37 

5.77 
.07 

15.62 
0.72 
2.00 
5.04 
7.63 

13,67 

0 

6.85 

9.32 

10.67 

10.64 


33.16 
13.74 


6.44 

2.x 


6.96 
18.31 
16.72 


11.67 
7.31 
6.67 
9.79 
9.46 


11.38 
13.47 
9.91 
12.  U 
11.60 
13.86 
12.85 
11.82 
10.07 

a85 
8.69 
6.99 

6u96 
3.79 
4.81 

16.48 
8.81 

13.37 

7.69 
6.18 
6.63 
&14 
S.U 
6.21 
3.88 
0 
22.18 

8.07 
8.14 
11.45 
11.79 
11.54 
12.63 
11.96 
&06 
a43 

a2a 

7.98 

10.84 

5.82 

23.81 

6.48 

6.34 


6.09 
20.61 
0 
5.78 
7.25 
14.14 


1^ 


5a39 


60.36 
43.68 
8&64 

39.80 
89.98 


37.94 
46.93 
40.50 
62.68 
56.84 
39.79 
46.60 
66.23 
49.44 

21.21 
60.60 
81.29 
33.33 
45.46 
56.16 
40.85 
40.80 
32.61 

81.09 
39.28 
41.11 
42.34 
44.68 
28.43 
64.80 
0 
63.64 

24.27 
45.22 
43.26 
37.40 
29.73 
51.09 
40.80 
44.97 
42.86 
50.00 
71.43 
38.71 

60.00 

"82.66 
100.00 


19.81 
35.00 
0 
65.81 
57.14 
42.06 
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Table  15. — Percentages  for  private  secondary  schooU. 
PER  CENT  OP  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
North  Central  Division.. . 
Western  Division 


Per  cent  to  total  number  of  secondary  students. 


I 


40.77 


44.67 
47.44 
36.22 
85.12 
31.38 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory.  - . . 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona ' ■ 

Utah 15.86 

Nevada 64.10 

Idaho lOO.CO 

AVashington I  22.70 

Oregon j  45.60 

California 38.17 


35.02 
60.73 
29.73 
51.73 
52.38 
52.11 
39.95 
48.42 
45.29 

54.69 
58.79 
49.61 
62.22 
32.01 
41.74 
50.10 
46.22 
45.70 

45.76 
30.25 
40.33 
35.62 
23.45 
29.97 
37.57 
80.00 
27.42 

34.86 
43.63 
42.03 
24.03 
39.57 
31.13 
33.85 
82.21 
11.45 
34.25 
39.80 
31.69 

42.55 
85.71 
46.89 
24. 43 


I 


9.04 


12.78 
7.77 
5.00 
7.98 
6.26 


13.36 
25.74 

8.31 
17.33 
14.65 
11.80 
10.86 
19.87 

8.08 

5.09 
0.98 
22.44 
4.25 
3.96 
7.78 
6.49 
9.31 
3.76 

9.92 
6.02 
4.60 
4.73 
2,57 
2.73 
4.47 
0 
1.61 

6.86 
5.45 
a  27 
5.04 
15.70 
5.72 
6.83 
7.27 
2.41 
7.19 
13.10 
10.14 

0 

0 
24.61 

6.87 


1.55 
2.56 
20.00 
8.84 
9.50 
5.45 


18.85 


15.25 


29.03 
18.39 
9.21 
11.07 
15.80 


12.23 
22.51 
11.20 
40.68 
43.47 
29.32 
36.11 
37.25 
19.50 

47.45 
45.55 
45.66 
20.50 
11.19 

7.01 
27.52 
10.25 

7.80 

9.57 
4.47 
9.50 
2.66 
63.32 
4.12 
4.90 
6.67 
1.21 

11.73 
15.44 
19.34 
16.74 
11.18 
7.83 
.80 
10.53 
0.02 
0.59 
3.40 
10.07 

13.83 

0 

10.02 

2.29 


2.76 
10.26 
0 
15.13 
15.72 
27.30 


20.63 

9.73 

5.20 

20.68 

13.11 


I 

5 


44. 37  20. 54 


40.17  21.23 
51.99  18.47 
50.64  I  22.09 
40.97  19.59 
38.36  I  19.82 


•c 


5.93 


2.17 
7.98 
7.08 
10.85 
11.48 
23.64 
27.65 
34.54 
22.75 

14.75 
33.87 
19.73 
14.31 
11.36 
4.58 
6.43 
2.15 
3.76 

9.25 
4.44 
3.68 
1.08 
2.70 
6.07 
5.59 
33.33 
3.23 

19.21 
20.96 
22.  40 
23.49 
46.02 
26.64 
14.51 
14.15 
2.41 
17.47 
17.51 
17.14 

1.06 


34.72 
41.12 
25.22 
21.57 
49.45 
43. 81) 
43.22 
58.47 
42.64 

42.63 

67.32 
73.85 
51.32 
40.10 
42.87 
00  33 
52.07 
50.81 

50.86 
46.32 
56.24 
47.64 
48.53 
51.44 
67.10 
06.07 
68.55 

42.82 
40.79 
35.88 
43.39 
40.20 
43.32 
41.69 
45.25 
25.30 
40.41 
40.68 
29.02 


80.36 
«  ,  23.81 
14. 25     42. 49 
.76     50.38 


7.53 
2.56 
40.00 
12.05 
20.55 
16.88 


21.09 
64.10 
80.00 
26.64 
46.46 
48.86 


15.83 
22. 09 
14. 54 
8.86 
31.50 
23.01 
25.14 
31.13 
21.22 

18.50 
27.  CO 
22.66 
18.48 
11.53 
10.44 
22.40 
21.60 
32.80 

18.34 
18.39 
27. 77 
19.83 
20.75 
26. 18 
21.50 
26.67 
35.89 

20.14 
21.30 
19.03 
23.04 
25.27 
18.19 
20.30 
18.14 
3.61 
20.80 
23.55 
11.94 

8.51 

0 

17.10 

25. 95 


4.95 
5.05 
7.76 
0.99 
4.78 


g 


20.91 


19.71 
19.93 
24.67 
20.13 
21.21 


9.94 
38.46 
40.00 
11.61 
16,75 
30.64 


1.17 
5.81 
1.68 
3.55 
8.06 
3.30 
5.90 
10.52 
4.10 

2.14 
8.27 
7.67 
6.55 
4.13 
2.12 
3.76 
5.93 
6.18 

9.15 
7.45 
9.69 
8.73 
8.46 
6.87 
3.14 
26.67 
15.73 


13.53 
6.36 

10.44 
0.14 
1.91 
4.95 
6.24 
.60 
3.77 
8.10 
5.74 

2.13 

0 

4.92 

9.16 


3.16 
12.82 
20.00 
4.28 
3.11 
6.24 


13.50 
17.49 
12.65 
16.87 
23.08 
18.47 
20,49 
28.75 
20.49 

13.40 
26.94 
24.46 
22.94 
14.29 
14.14 
22.18 
20.23 
34.14 

19.90 
18.32 
26.63 
32.57 
29.09 
28.60 
16.66 
33.33 
40.73 

18.72 
22.73 
21.58 
25.92 
23.45 
16.65 
20.68 
19.88 
7.83 
9.25 
26.83 
14.01 

20.21 

0 

26.17 

22.90 


11.95 
5.13 


16.87 
20.90 
28.98 


10.32 


10.09 
9.56 
9.] 
10.46 
11.11 


6.33 
13.21 

5.81 
11.10 
10.87 

8.26 
11.0 
17.90 
10.70 

0.92 
15.05 
14.60 
&00 
8.00 
4.92 
9.97 
11.80 
29.80 

11.48 
8.34 
8.80 
7.35 

21.38 
8.22 
6.01 

20.00 

14.92 

15.14 

15.30 
9.72 

18.45 
4.63 
7.70 
4.05 

10.10 
0.03 
2.74 

10.30 
0.54 

14.80 

0 

11.60 

8.40 


0.54 
0 


11.05 
10.19 
12.62 
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Table  17. —DeHominational  9chool§  included  in  the  tabUe  of  private  iecondary  ftchooU, 

(See  Table  18,) 
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Table  IS.— Denominational  achooU,  number  of  teacherSf  and  students — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes . 


57 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division. .. 
Korth  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  I sland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentuclcy 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soqth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Orcffon 

California 


Methodist. 


322 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

1 

14 

1 

12 

1 

2 

7 

51 

2 

32 

2 

23 

5,781 


103  2,949 


1,336 
779 


2  I  12 


50 


240 
0 
347 
260 
211 
11 
707 
487 
674 

128 
179 
0 
135 
34 
508 
175 
177 
0 

4 

250 

32 

79 

0 

257 

120 

0 

0 

08 
0 
0 

fiO 
199 
0 
0 
291 
0 
0 

51 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
0 

35 
0 


Methodist 

Episco- 
pal South. 


201 


4,333 


0 

787 

2,593 

948 

15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

239 

84 

0 

288 

100 

318 

990 

0 

228 

08 

727 

172 

0 

90 

0 

0 

427 

0 

0 

0 

173 

848 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 


Presbyterian. 


97 


4,880 


254 


1.159 
1,300 
1,014 
1,103 
277 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

122 

580 

457 

50 

0 

0 

347 

104 

397 

281 

127 

0 

358 

104 

0 

248 

0 

24G 

11 

0 

77 


51 

118 

11 

93 

0 

90 

295 

0 

0 

144 

109 

0 
0 

GO 
0 
141 
0 
0 
0 
0 

70 


Soman  Catholic. 


Otherdenomi- 
nations. 


1,002 


121 
180 
305 
161 


7 
0 
16 
15 
16 
20 
141 
20 
54 

0 

45 
36 
1 
5 
5 
8 
14 
7 

49 
23 
7 
4 

66 

35 

0 

2 

0 

44 

24 
41 
23 
35 
31 
32 
44 
4 
5 
10 
12 

4 

4 

17 

8 

8 

1 

0 

27 

14 

78 


13.127 


3,033 
1,350 
2.104 
3,992 
1,982 


48  207 


80 

0 

0 

1 

71 

2 

153 

8 

200 

0 

139 

0 

2,030 

2 

341 

1 

019 

5 

0 

0 

464 

0 

456 

0 

18 

3 

40 

1 

113 

3 

100 

0 

105 

0 

60 

0 

595 

3 

351 

2 

61 

0 

65 

2 

663 

1 

414 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

460 

1 

514 

0 

531 

2 

366 

0 

443 

0 

478 

0 

329 

2 

469 

4 

50 

0 

71 

0 

70 

0 

211 

2 

59 

0 

21 

0 

164 

0 

69 

0 

170 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

610 

0 

147 

1 

832 
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Table  19. — Averages  for  public  and  private  high  schooli. 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division.... 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermon  t 

Massaohasetts 

Bbode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsy  vania 

South  Atlsntio  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Micliigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyom  ing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Public  high  schools. 


3.1 


s 

g . 

I 


3.7 
2.8 
2.5 
2.9 
3.3 


2.4 
2.0 
2.3 
4.7 
6.5 
3.9 
8.9 
3.9 
3.2 

2.9 
3.2 
22.2 
2.3 
1.9 
2.2 
2.6 
2.4 
2.4 

8.2 
2.1 
2  0 
2.4 
5.0 
2.7 
2.1 
1.7 
2.0 

2.6 
2.6 
3.5 
3.2 
2.5 
4.0 
2.8 
3.3 
2.1 
1.8 
2.4 
2.4 

2.4 

2.5 
4.0 
1.3 
1.7 
6.5 
1.9 
1.8 
2.8 
2.5 
4.0 


73 


57 
65 
53 
120 
159 
98 
88 
92 
81 

72 

69 

488 

47 
39 
52 
51 
57 
40 

79 
47 
39 
45 
88 
60 
52 
30 
20 

65 
63 
87 
80 
59 
90 
61 
88 
32 
38 
53 
58 

48 
80 
84 
24 
46 

140 
56 
36 
67 
82 

111 


I! 


24 


24 
23 
23 
26 
24 
25 
22 
24 
25 

24 
22 
22 
21 
20 
24 
20 
24 
16 

25 
22 
19 
19 
18 
22 
25 
18 
13 

25 
24 
25 
25 
24 
23 
22 
27 
15 
21 
22 
25 

20 
32 
21 
18 
28 
23 
30 
20 
24 
83 
28 


0. 


147 


122 
111 
181 
156 
182 


a 

1 


9.4 


Private  secondary  echoed. 


^1 
I 


4.0 


12.4 
6.5 
4.5 
9.1 

10.8 


5.2 
3.1 
3.1 
4.3 
3.8 


II 

is 


60 


20 

15 

97 

9 

5 

58 

232 

313 

129 

127 
129 
0 
100 
153 
246 
131 
79 
103 

157 
142 
124 
152 
88 
205 
374 
716 


7.8 
9.0 
8.0 
18.7 
16.7 
12.8 
10.2 
13.3 
12.4 

9.3 
7.4 
104.0 
4.0 
5.4 
4.5 
3.0 
5.3 
2.0 

8.2 
4.4 
2.4 
3.5 
16.0 
3.5 
6.0 


143 

2.0 

123 

8.7 

148 

8.0 

107 

11.8 

238 

9.7 

102 

79 

189 

10.4 

161 

0.4 

266 

11.5 

54 

4.0 

70 

4.0 

180 

0.5 

153 

7.5 

427 

5.8 

512 

0.0 

146 

0.8 

91 

2.7 

65 

8.0 

0 

12.0 

175 

8.6 

378 

5.4 

186 

7.8 

310 

11.8 

120 

14.8 

4.3 
5.0 
5.8 
5.5 
7.0 
4.4 
5.2 
4.8 
5.5 

4.5 
4.6 
5.1 
2.8 
3.3 
2.7. 
2.7 
2.8 
3.0 

2.8 
3.1 
2.7 
2.4 
3.7 
4.2 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 

4.8 
3.3 
5.0 
4.2 
4.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.0 
2.7 
4.2 
4.1 
4.5  • 

1.5 
4.0 

4.7 
2.8 


15 


10 
20 
12 
14 
83 
18 
60 
S5 
80 

84 

29 
56 
28 
54 
42 
6S 
83 
85 

40 
57 
56 

60 
67 
72 
51 
25 
145 

86 

61 
54 

148 
40 
47 
52 
86 
68 
89 
83 
29 

65 
65 
105 
33 
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Tablk  21. — Summary  of  stattBtics  of  puhlic  and  private  high  schools. 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  . . .  .^ 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  uf  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

South  Caroliua 

G«or;da 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^ouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 


5,946 


1,725 
700 
824 

2,397 
300 


146 

70 

74 

304 

22 

117 

498 

132 


18 
81 
18 

140 
25 

124 
81 

177 
27 

115 
183 
92 
131 
45 
189 
58 
4 
7 

454 
226 
323 
256 
197 
111 
294 
198 
15 
25 
148 
150 

18 

3 

41 

11 

3 

21 

10 

6 

35 

25 

127 


Second- 
ary 
students 


407,919 


138. 670 
37,522 
45,621 

165,309 
20,897 


9,282 
4,732 
4,956 
81,272 
2,880 
8.307 
38.383 
10,250 
28,508 

1.282 
5.049 
2,841 
6,350 
1.206 
6,323 
8,678 
9,797 
1,046 

6.459 
9,662 
4.161 
6,034 
2,475 
13.244 
8,182 
104 
300 

80.775 

14,323 

26,770 

20,236 

11,919 

9,288 

18, 142 

15,450 

548 

1,020 

7,872 

8,952 

765 

180 

3,228 

273 

139 

2,037 

489 

185 

2,287 

1,559 

9,755 


Male. 


Number. 


176,988 


61,833 
17, 217 
20.516 
68,675 
8,747 


Per 
cent. 


43.39 


44.62 
45.89 
44.97 
42.51 
41.86 


4,170 

44.92 

2.383 

50.36 

2,439 

49.21 

13,959 

44.64 

1,249 

43.37 

8.756 

45.22 

16,465 

42.90 

6,190 

50.64 

12.222 

42.87 

522 

42.37 

2,078 

41.16 

1.135 

39.95 

2,987 

47.04 

467 

38.72 

3.358 

53.11 

1,690 

46.33 

4,520 

46.23 

445 

42.54 

3.048 

47.19 

4,428 

45.83 

2,009 

48.28 

2,865 

47.48 

726 

29.33 

6,677 

42.86 

1,565 

49.18 

31 

29.81 

167 

55.67 

13,496 

43.85 

6,767 

40.26 

9,872 

36.87 

8.296 

41.00 

5,626 

46.36 

4,044 

43.54 

7.602 

41.90 

6,602 

42.07 

243 

44.34 

406 

39.80 

3,264 

46.45 

3,657 

40.85 

293 

38.30 

79 

4.^89 

1.355 

41.98 

128 

46.89 

60 

35.97 

1,070 

52.53 

167 

34.15 

77 

41.62 

809 

85.37 

678 

43.49 

4,041 

41.42 

Female. 


Number. 


230, 931 


76. 737 
20.305 
25.105 
96.634 
12.150 


5,112 
2,349 
2.617 

17,313 
1.631 
4.651 

21.918 
6,060 

16,286 

710 
2.971 
1,700 
3.363 

730 
2.065 
1,982 
6,208 

601 

8,411 
5.234 
2.152 
.3.169 
1.749 
7,667 
1,C17 
73 
133 

17,279 
8.550 

16.  C07 

11,939 
6.393 
6.244 

10, 540 
8,954 
305 
614 
4,608 
6,295 

472 
101 

1,873 
145 
89 
967 
822 
108 

1,478 
881 

6,714 


Per 
cent. 


56.61 


65.38 
64.11 
55.03 
57.40 
58.14 


56.08 
49.64 
50.79 
65.36 
66.63 
54.78 
57.10 
49.36 
67.13 

57.63 
58.84 
00.05 
62.96 
61.28 
46.89 
63.67 
53.77 
57.46 

52.81 
64.17 
51.72 
52.52 
70.67 
67.14 
50.82 
70.19 
44.33 

66.15 
59.74 
63.13 
59.00 
53.64 
66.40 
58.10 
67.93 
5.5.66 
60.20 
53.65 
50.15 

61.70 
56.11 
58.02 
53.11 
64.03 
47.47 
65.85 
58.38 
64.63 
56.51 
68.68 


Classical  prepara- 
tory. 


Nnmber. 


42.180 


17.110 
6.014 
6,959 

10.511 
1.586 


1.573 

883 

523 

5.150 

618 

1.101 

8,581 

1.288 

2,403 

162 
354 
332 

1,029 
124 

1.313 
713 

1,827 
160 

972 

1,237 

742 

1,175 

238 

1,921 

654 

7 

13 

1,870 
723 

1.664 
738 
519 
373 

1,044 

1,363 

76 

141 

941 

1,053 


0 

203 

20 

6 

67 

25 

26 

190 

136 

807 
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Tablk  22. — Summary  of  statittics  of  public  and  private  high  iekooU, 
STUDENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


State  or  Territory. 


^'"""^^•i  ceSt. 


United  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Sooth  Central  DiTision.. 
Nor^i  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Xortb  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Htimpshire 

Vermont 

Maasacbnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Mar3'land 

Distnrtof  Colombia. 

Virginia 

West  Viririnia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georjria 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lionisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michijran 

WSsconnin 

Minnestoa 

Iowa 

Missoari 

North  DakoU 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansa  s 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyom  i  ng 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idsho 

Washington 

Ore  eon 

California 


Scientific  pre- 
paratory 


29.936  I   7.38 


10.442 
2.083 
3,705 

11.482 
2.224 


7.53 
5.66 
8.12 
6.94 
10.64 


Total  college  pre-  j 
paratory.        1 


(iraduates  in 
1804. 


Number.     £*■*;    .Number.     J'fJ^ 
cent.  cent. 


72,116 


329 

422 

640 

1,942 

192 

712 

2,940 

1.318 

2,046 

31 
827 
100 
294 

26 
430 
270 
614 


441 
733 
278 
623 
110 
970 
497 


63 

1,632 
561 

1,990 

1,691 
666 

1,582 
933 

1,255 

70 

75 

453 

668 


2 

388 

45 

10 

112 

20 

11 

171 

134 

1,263 


8.54 
a  91 

10.90 
0.20 
6.66 
8.57 
7.66 

12.87 
7.17 

2.51 
6.47 
3.83 
4.63 
2.15 
6.80 
7.34 
5.24 
7.83 

6.82 
7.58 
6.30 

10.32 
2.80 
7.32 

15.62 


17.67 

6.30 
3.91 
7.45 
8.35 
5.58 

17.03 
5.14 
8.12 

12.77 
7.35 
6.75 
6.34 

8.88 
1.11 
12.02 
16.48 
7.10 
5.40 
4.00 
5.94 
7.47 

12.92 


27,552 
8,097 
10,664 
21,993 
8,810 


1,902 
1.305 
1,063 
7,092 
710 
1,003 
6,521 
2.607 
4,449 

193 

681 

441 
1.323 
1.272 
1,743 

983 
2,341 

242 

1,413 

1,970 

1,020 

1,798 

848 

2,801 

1,151 

7 

66 

8.508 
1,284 
3,660 
2,429 
1,185 
1,955 
1,977 
2,618 
140 
210 
1,394 
1,621 

166 
2 

501 
65 
15 

179 
45 
37 

370  I 

270  I 
2,070  I 


17. 67         48, 479 


19.88 
21.58 
23.37 
13.29 
18.23 


20.48 
27.57 
21.45 
22.67 
24.65 
22.01 
16.96 
25.44 
15.50 

15.66 
13.48 
15.52 
20.83 
12.43 
27.57 
26.73 
23.89 
23.13 

21.87 
20.38 
22.13 
29.96 
12.41 
21.82 
36.17 
6.73 
22.00 

11.30 
8.95 
13.66 
11.09 
9.93 
21.04 
10.89 
16.93 
26.64 
21.17 
17.70 
18.10 

21.69 

1.11 

18.28 

23.80 

10.78 

8.77 

0.20 

10.90 

16.17 

17.31 

21.10 


18,302 
3.370 
3.363 

20,973 
2.471 


11.88 


13.21 
8.98 
7.87 
12.69 
11.82 


Graduates  pre* 
pared  for  college. 


Number. 


14,968 


1,195 

655 

660 
4.670 

312 
1,091 
4.634 
1,364 
3,821 

145 
601 
478 
644 
109 
831 
393 
789 
80 

582 
721 
269 
485 
807 
743 
107 
0 
59 

3,881 
1,737 
3,578 
2,440 
1,560 
1,080 
2,700 
1,779 
02 

100  ; 

921 

1,117  ' 

I 

80 

23 

358 

23 

24 

130 

77 

27 

222 

184  I 

1,317  , 


12.87 
13.84 
18.32 
14.93 
10.83 
13.13 
11.81 
13.31 
13.40 

11.77 
9.92 

16.83 
8.56 
9.03 
5.48 

10.69 
7.87 
7.64 

9.01 
7.46 
6.46 
8.03 

11.85 

6.61 

6.19 

0 

19.67 

12.61 
12.13 
13.36 
12.10 
13.09 
11.72 
14.88 
11.51 
11.31 
9.80 
11.70 
12.48 

11.24 
12.75 
11.09 

8.42 
17.27 

6.30 
15. 75 
14.59 

9.70 
11.80 
13.60 


6.444 
1,168 
1,106 
6,398 


852 
£27 
248 

1,256 
129 
882 

1,632 
438 
881 

36 
130 
101 
137 

29 
178 
192 
826 

81 

168 
202 

91 
240 

76 
284 

70 
0 

85 

891 
479 
•41 
812 
416 
486 
844 
638 
88 
81 
468 
466 

17 
8 

129 
16 
6 
83 
13 
16 
86 
60 

630 


Per 
cent. 


80.  tt 


S9.7S 
84.86 

32.89 
80.61 
86.00 


SO.  40 
84.01 

87.60 
20.87 
41.85 
85l01 
83.70 
83.11 
23.00 

24.10 
06.06 

21.18 
25.18 
20.61 
63.70 
48.80 
41.10 
88.76 

20.63 
28.03 
83.88 
40.48 
24.76 
81.49 
86.63 
0 
60.39 

22.00 
27.60 
20.80 
83.10 
20.60 
44.64 
89.85 
80.24 
01.20 
81.00 
60.81 
40.82 

19.77 
84.78 
80.04 
06.22 
80.83 
26.38 
16.88 
60.20 
35.23 
82.61 
40.24 
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Taulk  23. — Summary  of  atatiatics  of  public  and  private  high  schooU. 


STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


Per   I  Num. 
cent.  I   ber. 


Per 
cent. 


French. 


Grenuan.  AlicebrJ 


Num-  ,    Per 
ber.    '  cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


-r 


United  states 177,898  \  43.59  ,20,353  j    4.99  '  42,072  !  10.31  '52,152 


Per 
cent. 


Num-     Bi 

ber.    \cm^ 


12.78    215.023 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division.  .1  60, 822 
South  Atlantic  Division  . .!  20. 681 
South  Central  Division ...  I  19, 807 
North  Central  Division...!  68,132 
Western  Division 8,456  | 

North  Atlantic  DiHsion: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

•New  Vork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diittrlctof  Columbia. 

Virjtinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Curoliua 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Keuttick}^ 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loui  .^iaua 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorj^ 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;;an 

AVisconHJn 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MinHonri 

North  Dakota 

Soiit  h  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Divinion: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mcvico 

Arizona 

Utah 

N<'vada 

Idaho 

Wnshington 

Oregon 

California 


43.91    11,979  , 
55. 12  ;  2, 213 
43.42  !  1,.'>83  I 
41.42     3,773  , 
40.40  ,      805  ) 


8.64 
5.89 
3.47 
2.28 
3.85 


20,436  , 
5, 156  I 
3,119  I 
5,750 
1,011 


18.30  21,308 
13.74  I  4,152 
6.83  I  2,079 
3.47  21,922 
7.70     2,601 


15.45 
11.07 
4.55 
13. 2« 
12.45 


60,221 
21, 800  '  I 
27,a3  , 
88,104  , 
11,686 


4,210 
2,620 
1.831 

15.790 
1,578 
4,314 

13,645 
4,0^1 

12,753 

849 
3,314 
1,616 
3,555 

386 
2, 928 
1.810 
5.649 

574 

3,450 

4,  210 

2,155 

2, 478 

90K 

5,183 

1, 272 

65 

80 


45.36 
55.37 
30.95 
50.49 
54.79 
61.93 
35.55 
39.82 
44.73 

68.91 
45.83 
56.88 
55.98 
32.01 
36.78 
49.21 
57.66 
54.88 

53.41 
43.63 
51.79 
41.07 
36.69 
39.18 
39.98 
62.50 
26.66 


1,247  ' 

708  I 

^8Q 
3,502 

360 

757 

2,538 

1,048 

1,430  ; 

I 

19  1 
300  1 
297 
155 

23  I 
450  I 
139  I 
809 

21 

««' 

381  1 

177  I 

185  I 

41  I 

256 

91 

0 

4 


15,  074 

48.98 

892 

8,034 

50.09 

138 

9,719 

36.29 

008 

6,490 

32.07 

410 

3,164 

20.55 

336 

4,470 

48.13 

252 

6,684 

36.84 

211 

6,939 

38.42 

490 

334 

60.95 

4 

400 

39.80 

21 

3,476 

44.16 

212 

4,342 

48.50 

199 

379 

,  (9.54 

0 

119 

66.11 

0 

1,857 

57.63 

237 

74 

;  27.11 

9 

24 

'  17.67 

0 

403 

19.78 

32 

103 

1  21.06 

1 

49 

;  26.49 

I 

702 

'  30.60 

102 

48H 

I  31.30 

55 

4,258 

43.65 

368 

13.48 
14.90 

7.84 
11.20 
12.49 

9.11 

6.61 
10.22 

5.01 

1.54 
5.94 
10.45 
2.44 
1.90 
7.11 
3.77 
8.25 
2.00 

6.93 
3.94 
4.25 
3.06 
1.65 
1.93 
2.86 
0 
1.33 

2.89 
.96 
1.79 
2.02 
2.81 
2.71 
1.16 
3.24 
.72 
2.05 
2.69 
2.22 


1,243 

1,051 

568 

11,046 

858 

1,462 

6,828 

1,890 

2,490 


13.89  ' 
22. 73  I 
11.46  I 
35.32  I 
29.79  i 
17.60  I 
15.19 
18.44 
8.73 


177  '  14.37 


1,084 

612 

931 

66 

409 

584 

1,235 

58 


290 

385 

117 

1,602 

295 

97 

1 

3 


21.47 
21.54 
14.06 
5.47 
6.46 
15.88 
12.61 
5.54 

5.09 
3.00 
9.25 
1.93 
64.73 
2.22 
3.04 
.76 
1.00 


924 

3.00  ' 

218 

1.52 

1.760 

6.57 

807 

3.98 

257 

2.15 

520 

5.59 

71 

.39 

816 

5.27 

10 

1.80 

40 

3.92 

157 

1.99 

170 

1.89 

0 

28 

3.66 

0 

0 

0 

7.34 

281 

8.70 

3.29 

8 

1.09 

0 

0 

0 

1.67 

73 

3.58 

.20 

4 

.81 

.64 

0 

0 

4.46 

136 

5.94 

3.52 

91  j 

b,«i 

3.77 

««| 

10.20 

101 

160 

274 

2,737 

319 

1,317 

8,102 

.3,308 

6,020 


1.73 

3.38 
5.52 
8.75 
11.08 
15.85 
21.11 
32.27 
17.01 


04   5. 19 


1,700 
704 
943 

66 
259 
128 
192 

36 

744 
294 
159 
36 
43 
634 
136 
15 


4,309 
2,001 
1,747 

11,988 
1,370 
4,299 

16,924 
6,545 

16,904 


33.67 
2G.89 
14.85 

5.47  ; 
4.00  I 

3.48  I 
1.96  I 
3.44 

11.52  . 
3.04  . 
3.82  ' 
.59  I 
1.73 
4.78 
4.27 

14.42  I 
2.06 


3,585 

11.65 

1,455 

10.16 

3.821 

,  14.27 

3,432 

16.96 

2,886 

.  24.  21 

1,493 

'  12,77 

1.744 

,  9.01 

1,051 

>  10.68 

8 

1.44 

87 

8.52 

749 

9.51 

1,011 

;  11.29 

10 

,  2.09 

0 

0 

839 

25.99 

3 

'  1.09 

0 

i    0 

155 

;  7.60 

9 

;  1.83 

2 

1.08 

277 

,   12.11 

324 
970 

20.78 
10.01 

47, 
5t 
44; 
«1 

59. 

561 


732 
3. 737  ;  74. 
1,355  47. 
3, 778  '  69. 

678  I  5& 
2. 918  48. 
2, 174  !  5J. 
5,850 

587 


4,033 
5,194 
2.084 
3,246 
1,294 
8,451 
2,013; 
90 
189 


62.4 
53.1 
«..' 
53.1 
515 
63. « 
612 
95.1 
63.0 


57. « 
57.7 
49.7 
47.7 
4X0 
41^5 
54.3 

58.  a 


17,813 

8,264 
13,334 

9,671 

5,436 

4,508 

9,834 

24S  I  45.a 

571     55.ffi 

4.401     55. »[ 

5,048    5«.3J 

445 '59.4; 

91     60. « 

1,761  I  54.« 

168  1  61- M 


15 

611 

433 

IM 

1.051,--- 

956 1  «ia 

6.051  I  «^<» 


11.04 
29. « 
88.55 
5«.3 
45.95 
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Table  24. — Summary  of  staUsiioa  ofpnhHc  and  imvate  high  schools. 
STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State  or  Territory. 


U'nitwlSUtes 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 
South  AtlAntic  DiviBion 
Sooth  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. 
"Western  Divison 

ITorth  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire..... 

Vemnont- ............ 

Massachnsetta 

Hhode  Island 

CoDnerticut 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennaylvabia 

Sooth  Atlantic  Diriaion: 

Delaware   

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

TennesAee 

Alabama    

MiwdMlppi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Axkan  saa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Diyieion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasoari 

North  DakoU 

Sooth  Dakota 

Kebraska 

Kansas 

'Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Kew  Mexico 

Arizona 

ITtah 

Ifevada 

Idaho 

Waabington 

Oregon 

California 


Trigonometry.       Physics. 


24.74 
25.62 
27.24 
24.45 
30.81 


Num- 1    Per    [  Nam- 1    Per 
ber.    j  cent.  (    bcr.      cent. 

15,500  !     3,80  |97,974  |  24.02 


4,262 
2.125 
3,481 
4,065 
667 


3.07  31.130  ;  22.48 

5. 66  9.  398     25.  05 

7.61  1 13. 246  I  29.03 

3. 00  38. 645  |  23. 38 

3. 19  5,  555  '  26. 58 


49.625 

35.83 

16.412 

43.74 

16. 115 

35  31 

53,092 

32.12 

10, 695 

51.18 

2,086  22.47 

65 

.70 

1, 927  20. 76 

849 

9.14 

A  557 

27.55 

1, 127  23. 82 

138 

2.96 

1,116 

23.58 

596 

12.60 

1.628 

34.40 

942  19.01 

45 

.90 

753 

15.19 

362 

7.30 

1,146 

23.12 

7, 519  24. 04 

470 

1.60 

6,790 

21.71 

4,111 

13.15 

13,211 

42.24 

774  26. 87 

74 

2.56 

633 

21.98 

295 

10.24 

1,475 

51.22 

2, 178  26. 28 

313 

3.76 

1,907 

22.96 

789 

9.49 

2,939 

35.38 

a  947  23. 31 

1.319 

3.43 

6.283 

16.37 

3,411 

8.88 

11,590 

30.20 

2, 924  2a  53 

627 

6.11 

2,995 

29.22 

1,323 

12.91 

4,209 

41.16 

7,767  27.24 

1,211 

4.24 

8,766 

30.75 

4.009 

14.06 

10.870 

88.13 

387  31.41 

41 

3.32 

363 

29.46 

171 

13.88 

402 

32.63 

2.776  54.98 

484 

9.58 

2,357 

46.68 

427 

8.45 

3,399 

r.7. 32 

709  '  24. 96 

128 

4.50 

560 

19.71 

282 

9.92 

1,523 

53.61 

1,  323  1  20. 83 

369 

5.81 

1,610 

25.35 

538 

8.47 

3,051 

4a  05 

236  1  19.57 

48 

3.98 

231 

19. 15 

65 

5.39 

484 

40.13 

727  I  11.47 

121 

1.91 

962  15.21 

344 

5.44 

1,921 

30.38 

704  !  19. 14 

79 

2.14 

910  24. 91 

218 

5.92 

1,647 

44.78 

2.451  '  25.02 

804 

8.20 

2,070  21.13 

980 

10.01 

3,545 

36.19 

299  28.59 

51 

4.87 

329  '  31.45 

182 

17.40 

540 

51.62 

1,801  27.82 

785 

12.15 

1,  559  1  24. 14 

952 

11.71 

2,585 

40.02 

2. 101  t  21. 74 

605 

6.26 

2,230 

23.08 

900 

9.31 

3,073 

31.80 

1,241  1  29.82 

411 

9.87 

1,253 

30.07 

499 

11.91 

1,471 

28.08 

1, 177  '  19. 51 

414 

6.86 

2,182 

36.16 

403 

6.67 

1,764 

29.23 

698  1  28.20 

135 

5.45 

726 

29.33 

518 

20.93 

1,461 

59.03 

4,495  1  33.94 

936 

7.06 

4,  525  1  34. 17 

1,223 

9.23 

4,722 

35.65 

777  ,  24.42 

142 

4.46 

630  i  19.80 

198 

6.22 

831 

26.12 

41  39. 42 

7 

6.73 

20  19.23 

3 

2.88 

71 

68.27 

96  32.00 

46 

15.33 

121 

40.33 

46 

15.33 

137 

45.66 

8,559  1  27.81 

1,928 

6.26 

6,868 

22.32 

3.081 

10.01 

9,277 

30.14 

3,638  j  25.40 

432 

3.01 

4,000 

27. 93 

1.511 

10.56 

6,010 

34.98 

6. 745  25. 19 

569 

2.12 

6.417 

2.3.96 

2.903 

10.84 

8,719 

32.56 

4, 046  19. 99 

312 

1.54 

4. 198  20.  75 

1.936 

9.56 

6.258 

30.93 

2,616  '  21.95 

173 

1.45 

2. 342  19. 65 

505 

4.23 

3.456 

29.00 

2,283  1  24.5^ 

76 

.81 

1,736  '  18.69 

773 

8.32 

2,842 

30.60 

4,241  1  23.38 

381 

2.10 

4.  367  24. 07 

1,338 

7.37 

5,893 

32.41 

3, 758  24.  31 

673 

4.  35   3, 874  '  25.  06 

1.017 

10.46 

4,344 

34.  .'>8 

126  i  22.99 

o 

.30 

98   17. 88 

44 

7.92 

172 

31.37 

230  1  22.55 

25 

2.45 

216  21.18 

32 

3.13 

372 

36.47 

2.035  '  25.85 

205 

2.60 

2.114  26.85 

834 

10.59 

2,798 

35.54 

2. 140  1  33.  90 

189 

2.11 

2,415  20.06 

730 

8.15 

2,951 

32.96 

134  17.52 

19 

2.48  1   212  27.69 

116 

15.16 

249 

32.55 

39  21.67 

20 

11.11 

23   12.78 

0 

0 

68 

37.78 

952  24. 49 

142 

4.39 

855  20.49 

568 

17.60 

2  037 

63.10 

63  23.03 

12 

4.36 

55  20.  15 

12 

4.36 

122 

44.69 

12   8.83 

0 

0 

12  1  8.83 

3 

2.20 

79 

56.84 

292  14.33 

61 

2.99 

272  1  13.35 

176 

8.64 

436 

21.40 

150  1  32.  52 

10 

2.04 

299  61.14 

144 

29.45 

317 

64.83 

48  25.95 

1 

.54 

49  '  26.49 

0 

0 

39 

21. 08 

516  22. 56 

60 

2.62 

509  22. 26 

208 

0.09 

712 

31. 18 

378  ,  24.  25 

36 

2.30 

378   24.25 

188 

12.06 

660 

42.33 

3,741  38.35 

306 

3. 13  2,  891 

29.64  1 

1 

1.054 

16.96 

5,976 

61.26 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
STATISTICAL  EEVIEW  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


L— Universities  and  Colleges. 

Institutions. — Tbe  number  of  aniversities  and  colleges  for  males  and 
for  both  sexes  from  which  reports  were  received  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  is  476.  Of  this  number  76  are  located  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division,  65  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  85  in  the  South 
Central  Division,  208  in  the  North  Central  Division,  and  42  in  the 
Western  Division.  Comparing  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  sev- 
eral divisions  with  the  x>opulation,  we  find  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  there  is  1  institution  for  every  228,968  persons;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  1  for  every  136,276;  in  the  South  Central  Division, 
1  for  every  120,093;  in  the  North  Central  Division,  1  for  every  107,511; 
in  the  Western  Division,  1  for  every  72,086;  while  for  the  entire  coun- 
try there  is  1  institution  for  every  131,559  persons. 

The  number  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations were  reported  as  follows: 

Beligioua  denominalion, 

I*  onsectari  an 1 13 

Boman  Catholic 52 

Baptist 61 

Methodist  Episcopal 65 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 19 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 4 

Methodist  Protestant 2 

Protestant  Episcopal 5 

Presbyterian 40 

Cumberland  Presbyterian S 

Imted  Presbyterian 6 

Congregational 24 

Christian 21 

Lutheran 24 

United  Brethren 12 

l^nivorsalist 4 

Evangelical 3 

IViends 7 

Kefonned 9 

Seventh  Day  Ad ventist 3 

Church  of  God 1 

New  Church 1 

^nkard 1 

Unknown 1 

Total 476 

ED  94 7  97 
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Professors  and  instructors. — The  number  ofprofessors  and  instructors 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is  given  by 
States  in  the  following  table: 

Tabids  1. —  Universiiiea  and  colleges — PrcfeBiora  and  iM9truotor€. 


Stite  or  Territory. 


Institn- 
tions. 


United  States 

Korth  Atlantic  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
Soiitli  Central  Division . . . 
Kortli  Central  DiTision. . . 
Western  Division 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

■New  Hampshire 

VemMnit .- 

Massachusot  ta 

Bhodo  iHland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Oolmnbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  (Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territ4»ry 

Korth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WiMcousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoraing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

Wash  ington 

Oregon 

California , 


476 


76 
65 
85 
206 
42 


Preparatorj' 
depai'tments. 


Male.   Female 


1,902 


807 


203 

217 

1,017 

167 


0 
0 

31 

0 

0 

158 

20 


0 
58 
BO 
30 

3 
31 
^0 
19 
12 

28 
68 
18 
10 
41 
43 
12 
2 
0 

188 
68 

173 
67 
41 
59 
78 

103 
20 
81 
88 

100 

3 

1 
15 

3 

6 
13 

4 
10 
16 
38 
58 


49 
77 
138 
450 
93 


Collegiate 
departments. 


Male.    Female 


5,507 


1,762 
620 
574 

2,197 
444 


41 
80 
85 
305 

163 
S76 
121 
427 

18 
143 
92 
108 
28 
94 
64 
63 
20 

83 

186 

65 

82 

70 

93 

88 

4 

8 

404 
193 
423 
171 
123 
168 
169 
217 
24 
34 
115 
156 

9 
11 
40 

3 
10 
14 
11 

9 

32 

33 

272 


666 


37 
49 
106 
403 
72 


Proressional 
departments. 


Male.    Female. 


2,847 


965 
246 
258 
1,042 
316 


16 

16 

20 

276 

0 

75 

807 

3 

272 

0 

31 

136 

18 

2 
30 
10 
23 

2 

28 

148 

9 

1 

40 

30 

0 

0 

2 

210 
89 

276 
G8 
43 
82 

134 

61 

0 

6 

81 

28 

0 
0 

95 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
154 


24 


Total. 


Male.   Female. 


9.388 


2,931 
059 
960 

8,736 
612 


56 
48 

S5 
609 
<4 

245 
988 
181 
700 

13 
197 
tK 

141 
U 

138 
75 

101 
28 

145 
887 
84 
40 
147 
144 
45 
5 
3 

747 
282 
802 
241 
184 
235 
314 
404 
26 
42 
228 
231 

11 

12 

124 

3 

10 

16 

14 

10 

40 

119 

443 


1,500 


82 
135 
^4 
873 
165 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

20 
4 

S8 

0 
SO 
9 

u 

4 
27 
14 
25 

25 

35 
81 
IS 
i 
» 
52 
21 
1 
4 

158 
46 

196 
59 
21 

Zi 

m 

194 

u 

28 
68 
08 


3 
S 
27 
29 


The  average  number  of  instructors  per  institution  is  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic  Division,  39.6  j  South  Atlantic  Division,  16.8;  South 
Central  Division,  14.2;  North  Central  Division,  22.2;  Western  Division, 
23.3;  and  for  the  entire  country,  22.0. 
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The  proportion  of  male  and  female  instructors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments is  as  follows: 

Sex  of  in$tructor$. 


IMrisiMi. 

Preparstory 
departments. 

Coll«giate 
departments. 

Professional 
departmento. 

Total. 

Male.     FesMae. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  Steto* 

Pereeni, 
70.2 

Percent. 

29.8 

Percent. 

89.4 

Percent. 
10.6 

Percent. 
99.2 

Percent. 
.8 

ll 
.0 
.4 
L8 
.8 

Percent. 
86.2 

Percent. 
13.8 

Korth  A^atk)  IMrision. . . 
SMth  Atlantio  Division... 
SMtthOentorttl  Division.... 
Kortb  Ceotral  Division. .. . 
Western  DiTi*io& 

86.8 
72.5 
81.1 
89.3 
84.2 

14.4 
27.5 
88.9 
30.7 
88.8 

97.9 
92.7 
84.5 
84.5 
86.0 

2.1 
7.3 
15.5 
15.5 
14.0 

98.8 
180.0 
•9.8 
88.2 
88.4 

97.8 
87.7 
78.8 
81.1 
83.1 

2.T 
1^8 
21.1 
18.8 
18.9 

This  summarized  statement  shows  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
women  instrnetors  is  found  in  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
and  that  the  largest  proportion  of  male  instructors  is  found  in  the 
Nbrlii  Atlantic  Division,  the  home  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women. 

Students, — The  summarised  statistics  concerning  the  sex  and  color  of 
the  students  in  the  several  departments  of  the  universities  and  collies 
are  given  by  States  in  the  following  tables: 
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Table  2. —  University  and  college  siitdenis. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsy  vMiia 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Ark  a  nsas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota ; 

Iowa 

Missouri 

NorthDakota 

South  DakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas  .^ 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wushington 

Oregon 

California 


Preparatory  departments 

Collegiate  departments. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total.              White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

« 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

a 

1 

4 

< 

1 

i 

■| 

P^ 

^ 

& 

s 

& 

^ 

b 

^ 

1 

^ 

h 

28,91012,8641,903 

1.511 

30. 813 

~5,m 

1 
14,375|47,072 

12,560 

658 

125 

47,730 

12,085 

5.169 

666 

4 

0 

680  17. 120 

1,626 

191 

2 

17,317 

1,028 

2.680 

1.006 

963 

677 

3,643 

1.583 

4,893 

657 

194 

54 

5,087 

711 

4,078 

1.978 

843 

876 

4,921 

2,854 

5,930 

1. 824 

227 

60 

6,157 

1,884 

14. 745 

7.831 

89 

58 

14.834 

7,889 

10,557 

7,304 

44 

9 

16.601 

7,813 

2.238 

1.363 

4 

0 

2.242 

1,363 

2.566 

1,149 

2 

0 

2.568 

1,149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

457 

1^5 

1 

1 

458 

146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

352 

0 

3 

0 

855 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

235 

83 

1 

1 

»« 

84 

432 

22 

0 

0 

432 

22 

3,391 

212 

2 

0 

8,393 

212 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

486 

73 

4 

0\ 

490 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

2,019 

47 

0 

0 

2.019 

47 

8,184 

118 

0 

0 

8,184 

118 

4,779 

604 

0 

0 

4,785 

001 

217 

25 

a 

0 

219 

25 

1.394 

0 

0 

0 

1,394 

0 

1.336 

521 

2 

0 

1,338 

621 

4,013 

462 

174 

« 

4.187 

402 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

^ 

^ 

80 

0 

589 

79 

113 

61 

702 

140 

727 

92 

16 

4 

743 

96 

266 

2 

72 

12 

338> 

14 

368 

101 

24 

6 

892 

107 

835 

65 

0 

0 

335 

65 

1.076 

143 

0 

0 

1,076 

143 

88 

13 

0 

0 

88 

13       273 

115 

0 

0 

273 

115 

468 

295 

289 

74 

757 

869,  1,064 

76 

80 

11 

1.1441 

87 

190 

29 

225 

190 

415 

219 

542 

23 

32 

8 

674 

26 

515 

801 

264 

240 

779 

641 

688 

46 

42 

30 

730 

76 

229 

222 

0 

0 

229 

222 

75 

61 

« 

0 

75 

61 

566 

299 

77 

118 

643 

412 

1,187 

266 

17 

4 

1,204 

270 

1.329 

683 

227 

184 

1.556 

867 

1,610 

856 

115 

18 

1.725 

874 

230 

153 

89 

70 

319 

223 

844 

198 

2 

3 

846 

201 

166 

17 

20 

10 

186 

27 

453 

66 

7 

2 

460 

68 

472 

111 

228 

25fl 

700 

367 

617 

170 

52 

20 

669 

190 

941 

402 

153 

225 

1,094 

627 

891 

477 

22 

11 

913 

488 

282 

235 

49 

18 

331 

253 

314 

284 

12 

2 

826 

286 

69 

55 

0 

C 

69 

55 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

23 

0 

0 

23 

23         13 

7 

0 

0 

13 

7 

2.852 

1,417 

76 

50 

2,928 

1,467' 3,115 

1,305 

30 

8 

8.145 

1,808 

1.012 

276 

1 

2 

1.013 

278'  1,634 

684 

2 

0 

1,636 

584 

2,429 

1,105 

4 

3 

2,433 

1,108   2.608 

1,116 

1 

2 

2,009 

1,118 

1,085 

G16 

0 

1 

1,085 

617|  1,5J5 

783 

0 

0 

1.535 

783 

654 

174 

1 

0 

655 

174    1,233 

292 

1 

0 

1.234 

292 

512 

264 

0 

0 

612 

264    1,413 

647 

0 

0 

1,413 

647 

1,337 

991 

2 

1 

1,339 

992    1,328 

727 

2 

1 

i;330 

728 

2,146 

1,143 

0 

0 

2.146 

1,143    1,764 

801 

0 

0 

1.764 

801 

173 

182 

0 

c 

173 

182 

43 

20 

0 

0 

43 

20 

367 

403 

0 

0 

867 

403 

124 

50 

0 

0 

124 

66 

1,004 

626 

3 

1 

1,007 

626 

755 

496 

2 

0 

757 

406 

1,174 

635 

2 

0 

1,176 

635 

1.005 

577 

6 

3 

1.011 

680 

26 

15 

0 

0 

26 

15 

22 

3 

0 

0 

22 

8 

27 

24 

0 

0 

27 

24 

21 

15 

0 

0 

21 

16 

133 

132 

1 

0 

134 

132 

144 

85 

0 

0 

lU 

86 

02 

80 

0 

0 

62 

80 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

21 

10 

0 

0 

21 

10 

19 

8 

0 

0 

19 

8 

39 

7 

0 

0 

39 

7 

47 

35 

0 

0 

47 

85 

58 

60 

0 

0 

58 

60 

35 

37 

0 

0 

85 

87 

133 

83 

0 

0 

133 

83 

12 

4 

0 

0 

12 

4 

234 

175 

1 

0 

235 

175 

205 

143 

1 

0 

20Q 

143 

414 

365 

2 

0 

416 

365 

186 

142 

0 

0 

186 

142 

1,091 

412 

0 

0 

1,001 

412 

1,873 

677 

1 

0 

1,874 

077 
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Tablr  2. —  Universitjf  and  college  atudente — Continued. 


Sute  or  Territory. 


United  States 

ir«rth  Atlantic  Division 
SoBth  Atlantic  Diviaion 
South  Central  Division. 
3<Mlh  Central  Diviaion. 
WMtern  Diriaion 

Sertb  Atlantic  DiviaioD : 

Kaino 

Kew  Hampahire 

Vermont 

Hanacbaaetta 

Khode  Island 

Coanecticut 

Kew  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennaylvauia 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

peUware 

Jiaryland 

DUtrict  of  Colmnbia. 

Virginia 

Wwt  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Gwreia 

rlonda 

SwthCentml  Diviaion: 

Keotucky 

Teanesaee 

Alabama 

Hissisi^ippi 

I'Onisiana 

Texas 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

awth  Central  Diviaion : 

Ohio 

iMisna 

Illinois 

Mifhigan 

Wisconsin 

^innesoU 

Iowa 

Mi«isonri 

Korth  Dakota 

SonthDakoU 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

*«steni  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Graduate  departments. 


Beaident. 


White. 


2.567 


1,329 
00 


Col 
ored. 


-a 

i   - 


4591    0 


945234 

107,  47 


0 

6 

0 

385 

56 

121 

500 

92 

166 

0 
344 

22 
5 
0 

13 
3 
9 
0 

2 

36 
15 
3 
21 
13 
0 
0 
0 

75 

67 

222 

63 

54 

77 

29 

8 

0 

0 

27 

23 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
96 


ToUl. 


0  2, 5C7  459 


1  329167 

3961    9 

90|    2 

645  234 

107   47 


56 
124 
500 


Nonresident. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


Total. 


ill's  I 

1041    3     0  889104 


Professional  departments. 


White. 


0,    0,379 
3i    0   27 


0     0430 

0|    0|  16 


92 

0 

8 

166 

33 

41 

0 

0 

0 

344 

0 

0| 

22 

7 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

18 

3 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

36 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

15 

21 

2 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

35 

236 

67 

18 

8 

222 

89 

78 

63 

18 

36 

54 

12 

31 

77 

18 

0 

29 

20 

13 

8 

7 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

10 

4 

23 

7 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

96 

42 

8 

0     0 
0     0 

o!   0 

0!  15 

0   37 


XI 


10,955'  560 


Col- 
ored. 


723 


18 


Total. 


20,678 


6.290 

i,7:u 

2,  170 
8,  »0.'i 

852] 


108   36 
15'41B 
0,240    12 
1 


374   231 

63|    OJ 


01  0 

0|  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0|  21 
0 
0 
0 


0  236 


0:    0 
Ol    0  278 
O!     01    8     0 
0     0   41      0 


10 


111  0 

130  0| 

163!  0 

1,532  83 


0 
38" 

2,oo:i 

3*2 
1.84! 

0 
124 
950 
37:i 

1 
135 
12 
78 
12 

366 

1,010 

25 

20 

453 

297 

0 

0 


1,368 

854 

3,110 

1,265 

851 

023 

005 

474 

0 

0 

289 

164 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

530 


0     0 

0      6 

15  209 


0136 

0 

43 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4173 

0  3 

o'  0 

o;  46 

5 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

17  0 

144  8 

99  0 

3  0 

25  6 

49  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

20  0 

»,  > 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

6.326 
2,149 
2.425 
8,926 
852 


111 

132 

163 

1,534 

0 

387 

2.094 

32 

1,873 

0 

130 

1,159 

873 

47 

STl 

65 

102 

12 

866 

1,183 
23 
20 
499 
808 
18 
0 
8 

1,876 
354 

i;  3,118 


1,265 
851 
629 
906 
474 
0 
0 
289 
166 


0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

137 

630 


687 


108 
M 
21 

63 


0 
0 
0 

83 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 

0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

0 
10 
0 
0 

e 

6 

0 
0 
0 

• 

17 
146 

90 
3 

25 

49 
0 
0 
0 

20 
8 

0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
80 
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Table  2. —  Univcrsiitf  and  college  el^deuiB — Contiimed. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  SUtes. 


Vorth  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Diviaiou. 
Soath  Central  Diviaion . . . 

Kortb  Central  Diriaion.. 
Western  Diviaion 


North  Atlaotio  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampfihiro 

Vermont 

MaRsnchusetta 

Rhode  Island 

ConncMicat 

Kfw  York 

New  Jersey 

PenoHylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Vir)(inia 

West  Virginia 

Nor  t  h  Carol  ina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Dlinois 

Michi^n  .. 
Winconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Iowa 


Missouri 

North  Dakota . 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washinjjtou .. 

Oreiron 

California 


Total  number  in  all  departmenta. 


White. 


Male. 


Female. 


102, 210  I      82, 4» 


2,828 
1,734 


81.822  I 

(464) 
12,827  1        4.244 

(1,348) 
43, 577         20. 180 
6,052  3.473 


568 

489 

452 

5,889 

579 

2.490 

10.755 

1.711 

(149) 
7,502 


80 
1,701 
1,607 
1,763 

445 
1,674 

744 
1,292 

316 


145 
0 

83 
351 

81 
100 
853 

25 

1,190 

0 

160 
131 
208 
156 
375 
52 
360 
283 


(464) 

2,178 

3,940 

1,114 

661 


1.563 

2,343 

598 

91 

39 

7,997 
2,043 

(784) 
9,315 
4,028 
2,421 
2,490 
4,010 

(42) 
4,926  I 
224 
620  I 

(174) 


701 

*  1,088 

374 

92 

283 

1,078 
530 
72 
31 

3,905 
1,072 

3,135 
1,950 
600 
1,029 
2,648 

2,251 
205 
512 


2,077 

1.198 

(346)      1 

2,626 

1,675 

50 

47 

40 

59 

473 

239 

61 

80 

40 

18 

184 

201 

95 

97 

145 

87 

501 

562 

765 

719 

3,686 

1.364 

Colored. 


Male. 


Female. 


(437) 
8.890  I        2.068 


231 

1.885 

(437) 
1,608 


160 
6 


2 
1.087 

1,497 

81 

1 


1 
5 
1 
4 
4 
0 
7 
2 

J07 


0 
120 
403 

0 

0 
591 
432 
330 

0 

94 

651 
91 
120 

(437) 
329 
181 
142 

0 

0 

119 
3 

12 

0 

2 

e 

4 

0 

0 
0 


1 

0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 

0 
65 
189 

0 

0 
220 
343 
270 

0 

U7 

548 
73 
147 

292 

242 

78 
0 
6 

65 
2 


Total. 


Hale. 


Female. 


(2.396) 
106.109  1        35,121 


2.810 
2. 821 


(149) 
30.672  1 
U,507| 

(901) 
14.135  1  5.741 

(1,346) 
48.737  20,211 

6,058  3,474 


569 

494 

453 
5.883 

583 

2.4M 

10.762 

1.713 

(149) 
7,709 

80 
1,830 
2.010 
1,768 

445 
2,265 
1,176 
1.622 

816 

(464) 

2,272 

4.591 

1,205 

781 

(437) 

1,892 

2,524 

740 

81 

99 

8,116 
2,946 

9,827 
4,038 
2,428 
2.496 
4,014 

(42) 
4,926  1 
234 
520  1 
(174) 
2.082  I 

(346) 
2,685 


50 

49 

474 

64 

40 

184 

96 

145 

603 

767 

3.687 


I 


146 
• 

84 
351 

81 
108 
6» 

25 

1,190 

9 

284 
331 
908 

Uf 
585 
388 
638 


818 

44T 

238 

575 

1.315 

008 

81 

8,879 
1,074 

3.141 

1.851 

608 

1.028 
2,651 

2,251 
208 
512 

1,I» 

1,(578 

47 
'      58 

238 
» 
18 

201 
97 
SJ 

56) 

718 
1,3M 
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The  total  number  of  studeuts  in  all  departments  of  the  476  institu- 
tions was  143,632,  divided  as  follows :  Preparatory  departments,  31.5 
percent;  collegiate  departments,  42.1  percent;  graduate  departments, 
2.8 per  cent;  professional  departments,  14.8  per  cent,  and  other  depart- 
ments, 8.8  x>6r  cent.  The  classification  of  students  by  sex  and  color 
in  the  several  departments  was  reported  as  follows:  ^ 

1."  StmdentB  in  preparatory  departments. 


Division. 

Male.    1 

Female. 

White. 

Per  cent. 
92.4 

Colored. 

United  States 

Prr  emt.    Per  cent 

08. 2  ^          3L8 

Percent 
7.6 

WflTth  Atbmtic  ■DivinSon 

88.3 
00  7 

11.7 
30.3 
36.7 
34.7 
37.8 

99.9 
70.5 
77.9 
00.8 

00.0 

,1 

SMitb  AtUntic  I>i  viskm 

20  5 

Soatli  Central  Di  viiiion 

£1 

28  1, 

K«rthCentni]  DiTU}«n 

.7 

WMtem  Df  viflion         

1 

2.  StudentB  in  collegiate  departments. 

Division. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

TTnitad  StatAfi - 

P9r  eent. 

Per  cent. 
21.0 

Percent. 
96.7 

Percent. 
1  3 

S^ib  Atlantfr  PivWftB r  r 

91.4 
87.7 
76.6 

eo.4 

60.1 

8.6 
12.3 
28.4 
80.6 
80.0 

90.0 
96.7 
06.4 
00.8 
00.0 

LO 

Sooth  Ailantie  Division  ., 

4  8 

SrathCentrml  Diriaion 

8.6 

Korth  Central  Division 

.^ 

W«ttom  DiTiflinn...... ...tt.,..,..,..  ,,.,r...... .., 

.1 

3.  Students  in  graduate  d^ 

ariments. 

Division. 

Male, 

Per  cent. 
84.8 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

United  States 

Per  cent. 
15.2 

Per  cent. 
100.0 

Per  cent. 

Vorih  Atiantio  DtTiBion 

88.8 
97.8 
97.8 
73.4 
69.5 

11.2 
2.2 
2.2 
26.6 
30.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Ssoth  Central  Divisloii 

SerthCmtcal  Division 

Weeteni  DiviaioB 

4 .  Stnden is  in  professiona I  depart m en  tn . 

Division. 

Male. 

Per  cent. 
97.2 

Female. 

White. 

Per  cent. 
96.5 

Colored. 

United  States 

Percent. 
2.8 

rer  cent. 
3.5 

Kwth  Atlantic  Division 

98.3 
99.1 
99.1 
96.0 
93.1 

1.7 
.9 
.9 
4.0 
6.9 

99.4 
80.6 
89.5 
99.7 
100.0 

.6 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

19.5 

SoqUi  Central  Division 

10.5 

Korth  Central  Division 

.3 

Wentem  Di\iflion 

0 
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5.  Students  in  all  departments. 


Division. 

Male. 

Female. 

Un^cUssi-    ^j,i^ 

Colored. 

United  States 

Per  cent. 
73.9 

Per  cent. 
24.5 

Per  cent. 
1.0 

Per  cent. 
95.1 

Percent 
4.9 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

91.1 
80.3 
68.0 
66.9 
63.6 

8.4 
19.7 
27.0, 
31.0 
3C.4 

.5 

.0 

4.4 

2.1 
.0 

99.3 
79.3 
83.0 
99.6 
99.0 

.7 

South  Atlantic  Division 

20.7 

Sontii  Central  Division 

17.0 

2f  orth  Central  Division ............................ 

.4 

"Western  Division 

.1 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  snmmarized  statements  shows  that 
the  colored  students  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  collegiate  and  graduate 
departments.  The  colored  students  are  most  numerous  in  the  prepara- 
'  tory  and  professional  departments  of  institutions  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  divisions.  As  would  naturally  te  expected,  the 
proportion  of  women  students  is  smallest  in  the  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion. This  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  number  of  excellent  colleges  for 
women  located  in  said  division.  In  the  Southern  States  nearly  all  the 
institutions  for  colored  people  are  open  to  both  sexes.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  recent  opening  to  women  of  a  number  of  institutions 
which  had  previously  been  open  only  to  males,  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively large  proportion  of  women  students  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  divisions.  The  largest  proportion  of  women  stu- 
dents is  found  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions,  where 
nearly  all  of  the  institutions  are  coeducational. 

The  number  of  students  to  each  instructor  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments is  as  follows:  United  States,  9.7;  North  Atlantic  Division,  10.5; 
South  Atlantic  Division,  8.7;  South  Central  Division,  11.8;  North 
Central  Division,  9.2;  and  Western  Division,  7.2. 

Of  the  G0,415  students  reported  as  being  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments only  45,GG4,  or  75.6  per  cent,  were  reported  in  courses  leading  to 
a  first  or  bachelor's  degree.  This  percentage  is  known  to  be  too  small, 
as  the  desired  data  were  not  given  by  a  number  of  institutions.  In 
some  cases,  especially  in  institutions  where  the  system  of  "schools'^  is 
used,  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  advance  the  particular  degree  for  which 
a  student  may  apply.  The  percentage  of  students  reported  in  under- 
graduate degree  courses  that  are  pursuing  courses  leading  to  the 
several  degrees,  together  with  the  number  of  students  in  pedagogical 
and  business  courses,  are  as  follows : 
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Table  3. — Students  in  courses  of  study  in  universities  and  colleges. 


Per  cent  of  stndento  in  undergraduate  degree 
courses  pursuing  courses  leading  to- 

0 1 

SUte  or  Territory. 

ri 

2 

P4 

2 

1 

ri 

ri 

4 

o 

United  States 

45.664 

56.0 

10.0 

6.7 

20.0 

2.2 

1.3 

1.9 

1.9 

4,907 

7,300 

Korth  Ailantlo  DiTision . . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. . 
Soatli  Central  Division.. . 

16.581 
3,562 
4,123 

18,645 
2,753 

63.8 
78.3 
51.8 
45.6 
67.5 

8.0 
5.3 
4.8 
13.7 
11.2 

1.6 
1.7 
9.2 
11.2 
9.6 

13.9 
12.2 
32.6 
24.0 
19.5 

4.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.4 

.7 

2.7 
.2 

3.6 
.8 

2.6 
.0 
.6 

2.0 
.6 

227 
738 
935 
2,643 
364 

683 

807 
1,699 
4.037 

675 

Korth  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 

.6       1.6 
.7         .3 

Korth  Atlantic  Divicion : 
Maine 

572 

371 

807 

8,380 

417 

1.955 

4,4M 

1,302 

8,873 

70 
726 
281 
865 
6 
957 
460 
620 

77 

503 
898 
558 
472 
770 
648 
254 
20 

3,708 
1,870 
2,616 
1,808 
1,212 
1,140 
1,749 
1,743 
63 
172 
1.164 
1,304 

21 
131 

100.0 
54.5 
43.6 
84.6 
66.4 
66.3 
43.0 
62.1 
65.8 

54.3 
93.2 
74.4 
99.2 

1 

New  Hampshire 

V^flQ^^^ ^ 

18.' i' 
.6 
27.1 
31.0 
6.7 

17.6 

...... 

2.8 

23.7 
23.5 
12.1 
.5 
2.6 
17.8 
23.8 
15.1 

2.9 

2.3 

22.4 

.8 

4.3 

14.7 

.4 

6.0 

1 

;:::;:-":"! :::::::" 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Inland 

2.3 

6 

23 

Connecticut 

KewYork 

5.9 
12.4 
3.5 

20.0 

6.5 

**4."3* 

7.1 

9.4 
1.7 
1.6 

14.3 

7.9 

88 

814 

New  Jcisey 

49 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

6.0 

2.1 

1.6 
1.4 

134 

»6 

Maryland 

2.6 

82 

6 

13 

78 

819 

96 

140 

6 

66 

445 

76 

96 

61 

92 

111 

9 

741 
167 
176 
120 
151 
120 
260 
816 
12 
140 
186 
264 

21 

80* 

29 

District  of  Colombia. 

.... 

2.8 

.4 

Virginia 

42 

West  Virginia 

Korth  Carolina 

66.7 
2.9 

"*2* 
11.7 

24.4 

3.8 

.7 

9.5 

'26.' 9* 
1.6 

33.3 
.7 

35 

66.7 
80.2 
70.6 
57.1 

55.1 
56.0 
55.5 
39.8 
50.4 
52.2 
52.0 
35.0 

45.5 
53.6 
49.5 
82.7 
27.4 
34.3 
36.7 
55.9 
95.2 
48.8 
00.6 
53.0 

28.6 
23.7 

14.6 
6.9 
3.6 
1.3 

3.4 
4.6 
3.0 
4.2 
.4 
6.0 
23.6 

15.1 

13.9 

22.3 

3.9 

17.1 
36.3 
35.7 
43.9 
49.2 
11.7 
22.8 
65.0 

14.5 
19.8 
29.3 
28.3 
19.3 
21.0 
35.0 
21.9 
1.0 
26.1 
38.0 
23.8 

28.6 
17.0 

76 

Booth  Carolina 

6 

Georgia 

2.9 

.3 

.3 
26.0 

89 

Floriua      

81 

Sottth  Central  Division: 
Kentncky 

601 

Ten**esseo  ..•......••. 

.8 
2.7 

296 

A  Isbama  ............. 

.4 

2.0 
2.6 

60 

Mississippi 

19 

Louisiana 

96 

Texan  r       -r 

3.2 

588 

Arkansas 

.  . 

21 

Indian  Territory 

Fcffth  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7 

20.2 
14.2 
13.4 
21.6 
2.1 
7.4 
23.9 
10.1 
1.6 
9.4 
1.1 
3.4 

38*2' 

10.1 

6.7 

7.6 

17.4 

84.7 

26.7 

1.1 

10.7 

1.6 

15.7 

.3 

7.3 

14.2 
7.6 

2.3 

1.4 

.1 

.8 
1.0 

3.4 
.8 

3.2 

2.5 

.1 

775 

Indiana  ^-- 

150 

mijQois      

732 

Micliigan 

123 

Wisconsin 

4.9 
3.0 
2.6 

4.2 
1.3 

7.2 
4.4 

.2 
1.3 

.1 
1.4 

125 

Minnesota 

192 

Iowa   ................ 

451 

Missouri 

580 

Korth  Dakota 

65 

Sonth  Dakota 

117 

Kebraaka 

181 

Kansas  

12.5 

606 

Weatem  Division: 

VTyoming ............ 

...... 

28.6 
3.1 

Colorado^ 

.7 

8.4 

170 

Kew  Mexico 

20 

27 
70 
15 
90 
227 
2,172 

25.9 
55.7 
20.0 
50.0 
60.4 
60.5 

63.0 
44.3 
46.7 
34.4 
20.3 
17.3 

11.1 

4 

Kerada 

40 

66 

Idaho              

13.3 
1.1 
2.6 

11.4 

"*7'8* 
16.7 
9.5 

20.0 
0.7 

W^ashin'vton...... .... 

93 
53 
127 

57 

58 

Califomia 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.1 

210 

Preparation  of  freshmen, — The  inquiry  concerning  the  kind  or  class 
of  schools  in  which  the  college  students  were  prepared  has  been  con- 
tinued daring  the  year  with  but  moderate  success.  Replies  on  this 
point  were  received  from  but  256  of  the  470  institutions,  and  show  that 
the  freshmen  in  these  institutions  were  prepared  as  follows :  In  prepar- 
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atory  departments  of  colleges,  39.9  per  cent;  in  private  preparatory 
schools,  15.5  per  cent;  in  public  bigh  schools,  40.9  per  cent;  and  by 
private  study,  3.7  per  cent.  The  results  of  the  inquiry,  by  States  and 
divisions,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tablk  4. — Preparation  of  freshmen. 


. State  or  IVnltory. 


United  SUtes. 


Kortb  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontli  Central  Division.. 
Nortli  Central  Division. . 
Weatom  Division 


I 
I 

••» 

0 

•.a 

m 
a 


256 


43 
-'9 
39 
120 
25 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachusett-s 

Hhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G  eorffia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisHissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

I(»wa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"West^irn  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevaila 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecou 

California 


10,125 


Per  cent  of  freshmen  rei>orted  pre- 
pared by— 


Ill 
III 

39.9 


Ir 


15.5 


2,922 

645 

1,231 

4,59<5 

731 


20.6 
55.2 
49.7 
48.7 
31.9 


28.4 
•21.1 
17.6 
6.4 
12.6 


I 


24.9 


93 
744 


1,046 
103 
759 

19 
172 
55 
63 


144 
94 
54 
44 

194 
342 


171 
85 
283 
143 
1 
12 

564 
383 
791 
187 
160 
327 
338 
598 
9 
67 
936 
246 


27 
9 
46 
64 
499 


6.9 


37.6 
33.7 


21.6 
45.6 
29.2 


80.2 
50.9 
27.0 


63.2 
44.7 
37.0 
45.5 

02.9 
44.4 


39.2 
GO.O 
55.5 
35.7 
100.0 
9h7 

51.6 
45.2 
55.8 
50.8 
93.1 
20.2 
45.9 
63.2 
55.6 
91.2 
35.6 
40.2 


100.0 
50.8 


72.7 


37.0 
100.0 
58.7 
89.1 
15.9 


18.3 
20.4 
37.7 

15.8 

1.2 

20.0 

60.3 


13.9 
30.8 
61.1 


23.7 
20.2 


33.3 

13.0 

.7 

22.4 


4.8 
4.9 
9.4 
1.6 


8.6 
10.6 
8.9 


.2 
22.4 


0 


7.7 


7.4 


4.4 

ie.o 


40.9 


46.5 
20.8 
28.0 
42.5 
47.3 


59.9 


61.3 
55.0 


53.7 
33.0 
25.8 

73.7 
14.5 
23.7 
12.7 


20.8 

23.4 

1.9 

47.7 

13.4 
20.2 


26.3 
23.5 
43.4 
41.9 


8.3 

42.7 
47.5 
33.5 
47.1 

6.3 
70.0 
43.5 
23.2 
44.4 

8.8 
68.9 
37.0 


41.5 


27.3 


55.6 


13.0 
10.9 
67.7 
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Residence  of  college  students. — On«  of  the  items  of  inforinatiou  fre- 
qa^tiy  called  for  by  correspondents  of  this  office  is  the  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  that  attend  col- 
lege. This  item  can  be  ascertained  only  approximately.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  number  of  students  from 
the  several  States  attending  college  is  to  examine  the  catalogues  of  all 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  and  ascertain  the  home 
resid^^ces  of  the  students  enrolled.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  statistics 
tiins  derived  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  number  of  institutions  to 
pablisli  either  the  home  residences  or  the  classification  of  their  stu- 
dents. An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  possession  of  this  office  has  resulted  in  obtaining  statistics 
concerning  the  residence  of  students  from  447  institutions,  including 
the  principal  colleges  for  women  and  technological  schools.  In  this 
examination  only  students  in  collegiate  courses  of  study  have  been 
counted,  preparatory  students  and  students  in  law,  medicine,  theology, 
pharmacy,  music,  art,  etc.,  not  being  included. 

The  total  number  of  college  students  in  the  447  institutions  that 
reported  the  residences  of  the  students  was  67,179,  of  which  number 
66,357  reside  in  the  United  States  and  840  are  residents  of  other 
countries. 

The  following  table  gives  for  eadi  State  and  Territory  the  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  students  in  college,  the  prox)ortion  of  population 
in  college,  proportion  of  students  attending  college  in  their  respective 
States,  proi)ortion  of  the  students  attending  college  in  the  several 
States  who  are  residents  of  those  States,  and  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents at^tending  college  in  the  several  States  who  are  residents  of  the 
geographical  division  in  which  the  several  States  are  located: 
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Table  5. — Residence  of  college  etudents. 


State  or  Territory. 


UDited  States. 


North  Atlantic  Divinion. . . . 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabuna 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oro^on 

Calil'urnia 


62, 022, 250 


17,401.545 
8, 857. 920 
10. 972. 893 
22, 362, 279 
3. 027. 613 


661.086 

376. 530 

332. 422 

2. 238,  943 

315.506 

716.258 

5, 907, 853 

1, 444, 933 

5,258,014 

168,493 
1, 042,  300 

230, 392 
1, 655. 980 

762, 794 
1, 617. 947 
1, 151. 149 
1, 837, 353 

391, 422 

1,858.635 
1,767,518 
1,513.017 
1,289,600 
1,118,587 
2. 235. 523 
1. 128, 179 
61,834 


3, 672, 316 
2, 192, 404 
3, 826, 351 
2, 093.  889 
1, 686. 880 
1,301,826 
1,911.896 
2.  679,  184 
182,719 
328,  8UR 
1,058,910 
1,427,096 

132, 150 

60,705 

412, 198 

153,593 

59,  620 

207.  905 

45,  761 

84,385 

349.390 

313, 767 

1, 208, 130 


66,357 


Per  cent. 
.106 


22,146 
7,138 
7,720 

25,414 
3,939 


1,021 

530 

052 

4,709 

618 

1,244 

6,998 

1,431 

4,943 

179 
1,020 

572 
1,267 

437 
1,287 
1,002 
1,020 

264 

1,705 

1,455 

881 

908 

780 

1,589 

353 

15 

34 

4,721 
2,513 
4,143 
2,251 
1,575 
1,684 
2,811 
2,117 
123 
485 
1,178 
1,813 

115 
52 

511 
66 
38 

280 
90 
57 

338 

678 
1,814 


.127 
.081 
.070 
.114 
.130 


.154 
.141 
.196 
.210 
.179 
.167 
.117 
.090 
.094 

.106 
.098 
.248 
.076 
.057 
.080 
.095 
.055 
.067 

.092 
.082 
.058 
.070 
.070 
.071 
.031 
.024 


.129 
.115 
.108 
.108 
.093 
.129 
.147 
.079 
.067 
.147 
.111 
.127 

.087 
.086 
.124 
.043 
.064 
.135 
.197 
.068 
.097 
.184 
.150 


III 
£11 


Per  cent. 


94.89 
82. 81 

88.52 
88.22 
85.02 


Per  cent. 
98.75 


83.32 
84.75 
93.91 
93.42 


63.96 
41.13 
63.  83 
85.58 
69.26 
59.89 
65.38 
44.72 
7L09 

80.31 
62.16 
46.15 
83.50 
68.12 
88.11 
78.11 
78.73 
67.95 

70.94 

85.57 
85. 02 
78.85 
77.31 
82.00 
71.10 
6.67 


86.72 
51.42 
80.69 
63.35 
57.61 
32.49 
69.93 
36.57 
74.37 

81.25 
63.50 
46.07 
70.40 
64.47 
85.97 
94.25 
93.37 
96.84 

80.21 
68.14 
90.13 
92.51 
95.56 
95.53 
93.66 
100.00 


75.79 
83. 21 
64.98 
84.45 
73.46 
83.19 
70.51 
72.74 
62.60 
78.50 
80.48 
82.68 

60.00 
67.31 
72. 02 
66.06 
65.79 
79.29 
71.11 
36.84 
63.02 
81.31 
87.32 


84.17 
77.59 
73.23 
68.38 
82.  52 
84.50 
87.72 
85.51 
92.77 
92.03 
91.51 
90.  G8 

97.18 
94.59 
82.33 
90.24 
96.15 
89.52 
86.49 
91.30 
95.95 
94.00 
77.72 


An  exaniination  of  the  preceding  table  discloses  a  number  of  inter- 
astiiig  facts.  For  instance,  in  the  third  column — the  proportion  of  the 
population  in  college — we  find  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  population  in  college  than  9^y_  oth^r  State  or 


college  than  any  other  I 
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Territory.  This  is  due  andoabtedly  to  the  large  number  of  people  who 
are  called  to  the  capital  city  of  the  country  by  official  duties  and 
who  reside  there  temporarily,  and  whose  children  while  attending  col- 
lege are  frequently  credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  when  they 
should  really  be  credited  to  other  States.  Next  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  Massachusetts,  with  0.21  per  cent  of  its  population  in  col- 
lege. Then  follow  Nevada,  Vermont,  Oregon,  Bhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, in  the  order  named.  Among  the  geographical  divisions  of  the 
country  the  Western  Division  leads,  with  a  percentage  of  0.130,  followed 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  with  0.127.  The  proportion  of  popu- 
lation in  college  may  perhaps  be  more  graphically  represented  by  the 
following  diagram: 

Xitmhei'  of  college  students  to  each  100,000  of  population. 


United  SUtee 106 

Korth  Atlantic  Division..  127 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division . .  81 
Sooth  Central  Divinion ...  70 
North  Central  Division ...  114 
Western  Division 130 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine  154 

New  Hampshire 141 

Vermont 196 

Masaachnaetta 210 

Rhode  Island 179 

Connecticut 1(J7 

KewYork 117 

New  Jersey 99 

Pennsylvania 94 

Sontb  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 106 

Maryland 98 

District  of  Colambia.  248 

Virginia 76 

WestVirginia 67 

North  Carolina 80 

South  Cut>llna 96 

Georgia 56 

Florida 67 

South  Central  Diviaion: 

Kentucky 92 

Tennessee 82 

Alabama 58 

Hisjtissippi 70 

I^oaisiania 70 

Texas 71 

Arkansas 31 

Oklahoma  24 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 129 

Indiana 115 

lUinois 108 

Hichigan 108 

Wisconsin 93 

Minnesota 129 

Iowa 147 

Miasoari 79 

North  Dakota 67 

South  Dakota 147 

Nebraska Ill 

Kansas 127 

Western  Division : 

Montana 87 

Wyoming 86 

Colorado 124 

NewMexico 43 

Arizona 64 

Utah 135 

Nevada 197 

Idaho 68 

Washmgton 97 

Oregon 184 

CaUfomia 150 
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The  proportion  of  college  students  that  attend  college  in  tiieir  on 
States  is  another  Interesting  item,  and  is  represented  in  the  foUo^iii 
diagram: 

Proportion  of  college  aindenie  thiU  attend  the  collegee  of  their  otcn  Siatea, 


Nitrth  Atlantic  PlvfaUn' 

Percent. 
.  §4.89 
.  82.81 
.  88.52 
.  88.22 
.  85.02 

.  88.11 
.  87.82 
.  85.58 
.  85.57 
.  85.02 
.  84.45 
.  83.50 
.  83.21 
.  83.19 
.  82.68 
.  82.00 
-  81.31 
.  80.48 
..  79.94 
..  79.51 
..  79.29 
.  78.85 
..  78.73 
..  78.68 
.  78.11 
.  77.81 
.  75.79 
..  73.48 
..  72.74 
..  72.02 
.  71. 11 
..  71.10 
..  71.09 
.  69.26 
..  67.31 
.  65.79 
.  65.38 
.  64.98 
..  63.96 
..  63.02 
..  62.60 
..  62.16 
..  60.00 
..  69.89 
.  68.12 
.  67. 95 
..  56.06 
..  53.83 
..  46.15 
..  44.72 
..  41.13 
..  36.84 
..36.31 
..    6.07 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Contral  Division.. 

l^ortli  Central  Division. 

Western  Division 

Xorth  Carolina 

\f  a«fiar.1iiiaAtta 

rTfinnesBoe .............. 

A.labaina ............... 

Michigan 

Virginia 

IndiMM 

Itf^innosota .............. 

Kansas 

Texas            

Oregon 

TJeViraska 

Kentucky 

Iowa  ................... 

Utah 

"^^""* 

Mississippi 

Georgia  ....      .           . . 

South  Dakota 

South  Carolina 

XiOiiisiaua 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Kevada 

Arkansas 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

(Wyoming 

Aricona 

Xe w  York 

Illinois 

Maine 

Washington 

North  Dakota 

Maryland 

Montana 

Connwticut..., 

West  Virginia 

Florida 

New  Mexico 

Veimont 

District  of  Columbia... 

New  Jersey 

Now  Hampshire 

Idaho 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

^  From  the  diagram  wo  find  that  the  North  Carolina  colleges  hold 
larger  proportion  of  the  students  of  their  own  State  than  the  college 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Next  come  California,  Massachusetfe 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Michigan,  and  Virginia.  Among  the  division 
we  find  that  the  North  Atlantic  Division  leads  with  a  percentage  ( 
94.89,  showing  that  but  5.11  per  cent  of  the  students  of  that  divisioi 
attended  college  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
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The  following  diagram  shows  the  proportion  of  students  in  the  col- 
leges of  any  one  State  whose  residences  are  in  that  State: 

Proportion  of  Biudenta  attending  college  in  the  several  States  whose  residences  are  in  those 

suites. 


Percent. 

KortkAUaiiticBiv..  83.22 

South  AUaDtioDiT..  84.75'. 

SoathCeBtralDiv...  93.91L 

>'«rth  Ceatral  DiT. . .  03  42*. 

WMt«m  Di  vteioB 88. 88  - 

Oklahoma 100. 84*- 

MoBtana. 87.00,- 

riorjda 98il8- 

Aruoaa. 86.15-i 

Waftfaiofirton 95.  95- 

LoQWiaM 8550. 

Toxaa 9553, 

Wyoniap »4.59« 

SMiib CaroUna 84.25. 

Orej^oB 04.00. 

Arkaoaaa 83.66. 

Georgia. 83.87- 

XonliX>ako«a. 98.77. 

Hisaissippi 02.51. 

SoothDakoU 02.03. 

K«hraaka 91.60- 

I4abo 01.30. 

Kansas 80.88- 

K«wM«xico 80.24. 

Alabam* 88.13. 

UUk 88.82'. 

Iowa 87.72. 

Maia« 88.72'. 

Nevada 88.48'. 

Kentarky 88.21. 

North  CaroUiuu 85.97. 

Miasourj 85.51<. 

Minnesota 84.50. 

Obio 8I.17L 

Wiscoiwin 82.52> 

Cotormlo 82.33. 

DeUware 8K25Li 

Vermont 80.88L 

California 77.72- 

Indiaaa- 77.50L 

I¥nn»ylTania 74.37. 

lUiaois 78.23. 

Tirginia 70.49L 

KowTork 88.03. 

Micbipu 68.38. 

TiMiaesaea 68.14'. 

Wea«  Virginia 84.47L 

Khode  Island 57.61. 

Marylaad 63.50L 

UansarkuseUs 53.35'. 

New  Hampshire 61.42U 

IMstrict  of  Colambia.  46.07 

New  Jersey 86.57 

Connecticut 32.48 


Here  we  find  that  Oklahoma  heads  the  list  of  States  and  Territories 
with  100  per  cent,  showing  that  all  of  the  college  students  attending 
college  in  Oklahoma  were  residents  of  Oklahoma.  We  also  find  that 
in  Connecticut  the  local  students  form  but  32.49  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  showing  that  the  CJonnecticnt  colleges  draw  G7.51  per  cent  of 
their  students  from  other  States.  We  see,  therefore,  that  while  Con- 
Decticut  and  New  Jersey  hold  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
their  own  college  students,  they  draw  very  hea\ily  from  other  portions 
of  the  country. 
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The  number  of  students  from  the  several  States  and  Territories 
attending  college  in  any  one  State  or  Territory  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 

Table  6. — Residence  of  college  students. 


M 

Residence  of  students. 

state  or  Territory. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

> 

j 

] 

41 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

United  Statea 

447 

1,021 

530 

652 

4,709 

618 

1,244 

6,908 

1.431 

4.943 

22,146 

North  AtlanUc  Division . . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Central  Division. .. 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

981 
13 

512 
8 

630 
2 

4.581 
47 

4 
08 

9 

504 

20 

...... 

1,185 
25 

2 
30 

2 

6,624 

108 

6 

224 

36 

1,372 
26 

4 
26 

8 

4,636 

168 

9 

224 

17 

21,014 

402 

26 

North  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 

21 
6 

12 
8 

16 

4 

626 
80 

North  AUantic  Division : 
Maine 

4 
2 
3 

16 

2 

«     4 

24 
6 

27 

1 
0 
4 
9 
3 
14 
9 
9 
6 

11 
19 
7 
6 
10 
12 
7 
1 

36 

15 

27 

12 

6 

10 

22 

22 

4 

8 

8 

16 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

653 

24 

I 

219 

10 

40 

26 

1 

7 

24 

218 

6 

211 

20 

19 

9 

1 

4 

3 

60 

851 

136 

19 

82 

24 

4 

1 

41 

76 

20 

4.030 

133 

124 

109 

15 

33 

2 

3 

1 

113 

428 

14 

20 

2 

11 

2 

1 

1 

262 

26 

745 

111 

14 

23 

5 
12 
88 
822 
42 
565 
4,575 
371 
194 

1 

i* 

129 
15 
85 
303 
640 
198 

1 
22 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

225 

8 

163 

821 

299 

3,514 

1 

80 
39 

6 
29 

2 

71^ 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

305 
421 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

«,147 

701 

1.787 

5.498 

New  York 

New  Jersey. 

1,347 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

3,985 

2 

Maryland 

7 
6 

1 
2 

1 
1 

31 
12 
2 

17 
1 
1 

20 
5 

62 

41 

10 

8 

2 

231 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

108 
20 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

82 

1 

1 

6 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

1 

8 
6 

1 

Florida 

1 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 
4 

9 

Tennessee 

1 

14 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

1 

XiOuisiana 

.     1 

Texas 

'  '   r   ■ 

1 

1 

2 

Arkansas ....... 

' 

■ 



• 

Oklahoma 

*!.*.'.*."l  "-''""" 

1  :  :j 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

8 
2 
10 
2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

'5* 

2 

6 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

17 
4 

18 
13 
5 
7 
1 
1 

1 
...... 

"*i' 
...... 

12 
2 

10 
2 
2 
1 

64 

33 

56 

51 

12 

3 

5 

4 

4 

1 

16 
4 

i' 

111 

20 

42 

28 

2 

2 

8 

9 

213 

Indiana .............. 

63 

Illinois 

156 

Michigan 

107 

Wisconsin 

25 

Minnesota  .  ^  -  t  -  -  r , . . . 

16 

Iowa 

11 

Missouri 

2 

18 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 
1 

1 
3 
2 

2 

Nebraska 

6 
2 

9 

Kansas  ...  .....  ... 

1 

1 

6 

Western  Division : 

Montana ,,.,,,, -^^tt- 



Wyoming 



Colorado 

3 

1 

8 
1 

i' 

3 
1 

10 

New  Mexico 

2 

Arizona 

1 

"Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 



1 

Washington 

1 

i          1 

2 

1 
10 

8 

Oregon .......... 

1          '          t 

1 

Caluumia 

6 

3 

4 

5 

1 

32 

I 

2 

63 
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1 

Residence  of  students. 

SUte  or  Territory. 

1 

1 

6 

y 

1 

i 

S 
> 

i 

0 

1.002 

1 

1 

.2 

|5 

United  States 

447 

179 

1,020 

5  i 

1,267 

437 

1,287 

1,020 

264 

7,138 

lorth  Atlantic  Division. . . 
SoBih  Atlantic  DiviBion... 
Srath  Central  Division. . . . 

5wlh  Ontral  Division 

Western  Division 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

88 

86 

1 

3 

1 

263 

719 

6 

31 

1 

204 
337 

4 
22 

6 

72 

1,157 

17 

20 

1 

49 

824 

9 

51 

29 

1,220 

26 

10 

2 

47 
1,002 

88 

\ 

46 

873 

94 

7 

24 
193 

37 
9 
1 

828 

5,911 

232 

157 

16 

I«cth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

4 
2 
3 

15 
2 
4 

24 
5 

27 

1 
9 
4 
9 
8 
14 
9 
9 
5 

11 
19 
7 
6 
10 
12 
7 
1 

35 

15 

27 

12 

5 

10 

22 

22 

4 

8 

8 

16 

2 

1 
5 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

2 

2 

1 

61 

**'20' 
43 
27 
48 

2 

4 

NewHmmpsbire 

Verni**n  t - 



. 

2 

i             \"  '     . 

i 

13 
8 

4 

! 
• 

****6* 

'"2' 
6 
4 
6 

2 

ICassachnsett) 

Rhode  Island 

19 

7 
11 
40 

65 
18 
3 

17 
1 

16 

28 

41 

160 

13 

634 

28 

41 

2 

1 

10 
1 
2 

17 
9 

33 

5 

4 

-13 

148 
6 

Connerticut  .......... 

2 
10 

8 
22 

2 
13 
2 
8 

3 
16 
7 
8 

62 

Kev  STorlc   

149 

New  Jersey 

117 

Pmnirvlvania        ...... 

833 

Sosth  Atlantic  Division  : 
Delaware 

78 

Maryland 

54 

264 

17 

2 

37 
24 
1,058 
10 
24 
3 
1 

'1 

50 

254 

1 

...... 

19 
2 

35 

1 

1,134 

24 
5 

9 

"'"30 

***98 

853 

12 

J 

2 

14 

11 

803 

1 

8 
48 
36 

1 
1 

2 

'"i7* 
*  "4' 

2 

15 

153 

6 
17 
13 

...... 

791 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia    

834 
1,277 

209 
1.278 

893 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina     

Q^rvji^        

, 

837 

Florida      

1 

154 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

...... 

3 
8 

'4' 

4 
9 

4 
5 

2 
24 

1 

33 
3 

28 

Tennessee 

144 

Alabama   

52 

MiMiMtinni               

1 1 

X 

X/Pnittiana          

1 
1 
2 

2 

Xexas          

1 

3 

, 

1 

2 

Oklahoma              



,        1 

1 

Forth  Central  Division: 
Ohio     

...... 

1 

1 

14 
6 
4 
4 

3 
9 
4 

5 

7 
3 
2 
5 

1 

40 
3 
3 
4 

1 

i' 

6 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

3 
...   . 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

70 

Indiana 

2:1 

Illinois 

26 

Michigan    

22 

1 
1 

5 

Minnesota                 ... 

2 



4 

1 

1 

2 

Missouri    

3 

1 

4 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota      

* 

j 

Nebraska    

1 

Kansas 

1 



1 

Western  Division: 

Montana r ..  ... 

Wvoming 

1 

Colorado 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

Arizona      

........... 

Utah 



1 

1 

Nevada  

Idaho            

\^ashiniFton ........... 

1 

1 

Oregon 

California 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 

13 

ED  94- 
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g 

0 

Residence  of  students. 

State  or  Territory. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

t 
8 

1 

a 

1,580 

< 

<=> 

United  States 

447 

1,706 

1,455 

881 

008 

780 

353 

15 

34 

7,720 

North  Atlantic  Diviaioii 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division 

South  CoBtral  DiNision 

North  Central  Divisioo 

Western  Diviaion 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

4 
2 
3 

15 
2 
4 

24 
5 

27 

1 
9 
4 
9 
3 
14 
9 
9 
5 

U 
19 
7 
6 

10 
12 

7 

1 

35 
15 
27 
12 
5 
10 
22 
22 
4 
8 
8 
16 

2 

1 
5 
2 

1 
2 
I 
1 
7 
8 

105 

60 

1,429 

106 

3 

57 
74 
1,280 
42 
2 

18 
13 

14 

36 

847 

10 

1 

29 
30 
707 
14 

40 

47 

1,436 

10 
20 
301 
21 

1 

1 
1 

a 

10 

3 

8 
14 
9 

286 

dot 

6.834 

281 

16 

North  Atlantic  Diviaion : 
Maine 

1 

1 

I 

New  llainpsbire 

1 



Vermont 

I 

Masaacbnaetts 

31 
1 

15 
26 
14 
17 

15 
2 
11 
13 

8 
8 

6 

1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

4 

■   "2* 
3 
4 

7 
...... 

9 
8 



19 

I 

10 

12 

1 

6 

' 

85 
5 
42 

Khmlo  Island  

Connecticut........  ... 

1 
2 

ICew  York 

C8 

New  Jersey 

1 
2 

40 

Pennsylvania 

4 

.    1 

43 

Sonth  Atlantic  Divi&ion  : 
Delaware 

Maryland  ,   - .   ■,.... 

6 
31 
6 

1 

2 

1,363 
59 
2 
1 
2 
2 

6 
5 
50 

9* 

2 

I 
1 

29 

1,21.') 

3 

3 

5 
5 
9 
1 
6 
4 
3 

3 

4 
21 

6 
7 
14 

3 
5 
30 

1 

2 

13 

.::::. 1    i 

39 

District  of  Columbia 

34 

Virginia 

1 

2 

172 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

2 

1 
5 

2 

2 
3 

4 

3 

' 

28 

South  Carolina 

10 

Georgia ^ 

1 



1 

18 

Florida.   . 

1 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
^Kentucky 

i 

57 

749 

6 

1 

23 
71 
17 
716 
13 
5 
2 

6 
45 

3 

32 

603 

16 

2 

34 

78 
2 
7 
8 
1,303 
4 

8 
30 

1 
5 

1      X 

5 

1  468 

Tennessee 

1,590 

Alaliauia .... 

777 

Miasissippi 

770 

Louisiana 

C27 

Texas 

6 
251 

...... 

1 

1 

7 

1 



1,341 

Arkansas 

260 

Oklahoma 

1 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

29 
46 
11 

8 
6 

7 
6 

I 

2 
1 

1 

3 
...... 

2 
1 

2 

1 

'  "5" 

9 

7 
7 
2 
1 
1 
7 
15 

1 
3 

4 
3 

55 

Indiana 

69 

Illinois 

33 

]Slichi*'an 

23 

W  iscousiu 

3 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

12 

. 

2 

Iowa .................... 

2 
13 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

13 

Missouri 

10 

2 

4 

60 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

Kansiis 

5 

2 

2 

' 



5 1 

3 

•22 

Western  DiviHion : 

Montana..... 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

i 

i 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New  Mexico... ......  ... 

1 

Arizona 

• I i 

rtah 

1*   ■     * 

t            1            1 

Nevada 

::::::::::::::::::: 

t            t 

Idaho 

:::::::::::::: :::::::::::: 

t ■ ! 

Washington 

1 

1 

Oregon 

[ 

( !aliibmia    

2 

1 

1 

1 



'1 

^1 

1 

6 

t 
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Table  6.—Re»idence  of  college  eimdenio — Continned. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division... 
800(11  Atlantic  Divifdon... 

iknth  Central  Division 

2i«rUi  Central  Division 

Western  DiTiaion 


Ksrth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Ksw  Hampshire 

Terroont 

Maaaacbnsetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Har>-land 

District  of  Colombia. . . 

Vir^ginia 

Weat  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

SeothCaroIina 

Ge<»'^a 

Florida 

Sooth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Trnnesseo  ..'. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Kortk  Central  Division : 

Ohi* 

Indiana 

niinois 

Midi  iguk 

Wiaconain 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Miasoari 

North  Dakota 

Konth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'W'eatsra  Division : 

Montana 

Wroming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arfy^na 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idnho 

Washington 

Orecon  

Cauiomia 


447 


4, 721  2, 513  4, 143  2, 2511, 575 1^  684 


Besidencc  of  ntndents. 


658     123     654.     161 

#90       221      36.'      15 
27,       17|      31         9 


1 

i 

2 1 

1 

1 

JZ5 


■Z,  $11,2, 117   123  4851,1781,813  25,414 


139     114     142     214       S    11       64       76:  2,361 

11       18{      18^      471      2,      2^        8       12^      281 

9         1         4J      40. ...'..-. I        3         7!      148 

3,917  2,319  3,384  2,0611,4071,547  2,6131,790,  116.  4691.0911,705  22,419 

29       32       38         5|        9         4|      34       26'.. ..|      Si       18^      13{      895 


I 
1  . 
3  . 
3  . 

248, 

4i 

138 
54, 
118 


I 


...  12 

...I  2 

35i  264. 

1  6l 


97 
186 
39 
49 


15 

5 

47 


101 

3 
3, 


— 

1 

J 

ll 

2 

11 

1 

1 

39 

501 

2 

7; 

32 

13: 

65 

561 

9 

3 

10 

*, 

I    I 


I 


53,      63'     105; 

2; I 

18;     13 

22(  27;' 
5,  19 
12       20 


1 

43 

33 

19,      2 
11'       1 


I 


31 

2 

7 

17 

12 

7 


8 
23 
10 

913 
24 
328 
611 
183 
267 


17 

12         5;, 

6 I 

2i        3' I 

•••: ■ !   1 


.1. 


7!. 


17| 
10. 


12 

lel 
1 . 


10'. 
12,. 
7. 

15 
27 
12 

5 
10 
22 
22 

4 


3,576       58,      62>      40 

99  2,091'     142       4ll 

72  2, 092       58 


108 
14 
8 
11 
11 


20 


2471,901; 
92,        61 


511 

51 
49 


1         0' 

2,      12. 
10       10. 


21, 
6 

67 

48 
157 

C81 

29, 
3 
1, 
3' 


10 
3 
46 
16 
20 
,401 


6 

12 


3....i       2 
7       2.... 

13....  . 

22 


15. 
17. 


4j  4. 
2,  4, 
1| ' 

-■I  4 
1,.. 


19 
27 
146 
58 
36 
371 


44  2,  2351 
1 
2 


201,540 
2 

31  2 
16^  9 
9       37 


8       11 


1- 
30 


"I"" 


.1. 


I 


...  3; 

1  6, 

3  12 

...  11; 

1  7 

30  23 

3'  18 


77i.... 
1    381 
7 
2 


13 

3 

39 

13 

4 

4 

26 

11 


88 

27 
83 
2 
1 
2 
1 

64 

66 

1 

1 
1 
9 
6 


J 


9.. 
9481 
211, 


26 

■i 

12' 


3,844 
2,485 
3,344 
2,521 
1,350 
1,604 
2.482 
1.685 
83 
409 
1,011 
1,601 


1 

47 

2 


I        I 


5 
149 
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Table  6. — Besidence  of  college  atudenU — Coniinned. 


M 

447 

Residence  of  students. 

Stato  or  Territory. 

1 

115 

1 
62 

1 
511 

i 

H 

66 

i 

38 

1 

P 
280 

90 

i 

6» 

1 

338 

_ 
678 

1 

s 

1 

1 

8 

United  States 

1,814 

3,939 

66,367 

840 

Korth  Atlantic  Division. .  - . 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division. . . . 
South  Central  Division 

86 
63 
73 
184 
41 

4 

2 
8 

16 
2 
4 

24 
5 

27 

1 
9 
4 
9 

9 
9 
6 

11 
19 
7 
6 
10 
12 

17 
2 

1 
13 
82 

6 

1 

'*6* 
89 

3 

71 
4 
1 

56 
S79 

10 

2 

1 

20 
4 
2 

25 

2  1    7 
1  1    1 

18 
2 
1 

21 
1 



122 

12 

8 

69 

1  603 

296 
29 
13 

252 

24,779 
6,932 
7,252 

23,734 
3,660 

442 
43 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

10 
46 

2 
HI 

87 

7 

44     20 

273   ^^*^ 

263 
ft? 

... 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1 

4 

2 

1 
131 

3 

46 
79 
13 
17 

746 

423 

434 

7,424 

738 

2,265 

6,405 

1,690 

4,645 

80 

7 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

... 

1 
12 

***68* 

3 

13 

37 

3 

7 

1 

"Miuinnohnnnf.fii 

7 

1 

28 

A 

12  1    2 

3 

5 

\yf 

Rhode  Island. 

f) 

Connecticut 

6 
2 
2 

'*2* 

15 

21 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 
6 

....1    1 

:   2 

4 
5 

1 
3 

2 
3 
2 
1 

?8 

New  York 

117 

New  Jersey 

51 

3 

.... 

1 

80 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

1 
1 

.... 

2 
1 

4 

1 

"i' 

2 

1 

6 
5 

1 

17 

1  160 

?5 

District  of  Colnmhia. . . 

9 
1 
1 

668 
1,497 
392 
1,314 
904 
850 
158 

1,574 

1,815 

881 

774 

630 

1.359 

268 

1 

4,208 
2.660 
3,619 
2,727 
1.891 
1,642 
2,527 
1,787 
83 
414 
1,034 
1,642 

71 
87 

26 

248 

74 

23 

222 

499 

1,075 

5 

Virginia 

1  ... 

4 

West  Virginia 

1 

? 

Nort  h  Carolina 

f) 

Sonth  Carolina 

1 

Qeoriria ................ 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

ICAntiir.kv 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 
2 

7 

Tennessee    

1         I         1 

n 

Alabama 

....|.... 

...  1- -   - 

Mississinni        ... 

|-"' 

1 

Texas 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

4 

6 

Arkansas 

7 

Oklahoma        

1 

85 
15 
27 
12 
5 
10 
22 
22 
4 
8 
8 
16 

2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
7 
8 
11 

*'  1 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
8 

1 
.... 

7 
1 
14 
14 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

2 

11 

7 
4 

8 
7 

2 
2 

4 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

6 
6 
23 
11 
3 
1 
7 
7 

26 
20 
61 
64 
8 
16 
19 
20 

43 

Indiana 

I 

35 

Illinois    

57 

Michigan 

51 

Wisconsin 

11 

Minnesota  ............. 

9 
6 

1 

16 

•>1 

Mis<fnYiri  - 

2 

.... 

3 

2 

14 

North  Dakota    . 

Sonth  Dakota 

1 
"l 

"2* 

1 
8 
1 

2 
14 

12 

70 
36 

384 
37 
25 

246 
74 
23 

217 

493 
1,744 

Nebraska 

69 
'*8* 

2 
2 

5 

8 

1 

2 

Kansas 

11 

Western  Division: 

Montana    .............. 

1 

86 
2 

1 
368 

Colorado 

5 

37 

5 

3 

New  Mexico         .   . 

Arizona        ........... 

25 
3 

Utah         

1 

2 

222 

1 

64 

16 

1 

10 

...... 

2 
1,684 

Idalio 

21 

1 

213 

18 

41 

1 

2 

470 

63 

Washington.... 

1 
2 
6 

Opnrron                   ......... 

1 
3 

1 

California .............. 

.... 

10 

4 

5 

22 

63 

Degrees. — ^The  total  number  of  degrees,  excluding  professional  degrees 
couferred  on  examination,  as  reported  by  the  several  universities  and 
colleges,  was  8,835,  of  which  number  7,359,  or  83.3  per  cent,  were  con- 
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ferred  on  men,  and  1,476,  or  16.7  per  cent,  were  conferred  on  women. 
The  number  of  different  kinds  of  degrees  conferred  was  22.  Of  this 
number  the  A.  B.  degree  leads,  with  a  total  of  4,402,  or  almost  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  conferred.  The  following  tables  show:  First, 
the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred ;  second,  the  number  conferred 
on  men ;  and  third,  the  number  conferred  on  women  by  the  institutions 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories : 


Tablr  7,— Total  number  of  degrees  conferred. 


SUt«  or  Territory. 

< 

4.402 

2,090 
508 
273 

^ 
^ 

CO 

96 

28 
5 
3 

7 
~5 

"i 

1 

A 

828 

316 
84 
25 

420 
33 

.._ 
29 

'22 

i 

232 

118 

38 

7 

65 

4 

466 

66 
10 
32 
316 
42 

21 

2 
3 

14 
13 

-■J 

Ma 

1 

n 

40 

21 



9 

12 

1 

i 
J^ 

11 

1 

1 

19 

14 

t 

n 

36 

1 

'5 
16 
14 

United  States 

Xortli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
JSonth  Central  Division.. 

9781,372 

530     868 
113       62 
60     206 

171     56 

100     36 
21       4 

15       *■ 

10 

6 

Jforth  Central  DivUion.. 
Wefltem  Division 

1,309   250 
132     25 

129     13 
46      -  - 

675   54 
61,    C 

,3... 

33 

12 

' 

8'    3 
4  --  - 

4 

Iforth  Atlantic  Division : 
Haine 

J^ 

__ 

"" 

^= 

=r= 

= 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont     ........... 

26 
10 

20 

. 

29 
591 

61 
289 
324 
144 
477 

6 
105 
28 
67 
26 
103 
57 
115 
1 

50 
93 
43 
12 
26 
24 
15 
1 

344 

185 

191 

123 

68 

55 

132 

136 

6 

10 

53 

106 

3 

147 

18 

14 

....L.  1  -- 

^assachnsetts ....... 

62 

2 

20 

26 
2 

21 

44 
2 

23 

4 
1 
1 
54 
11 
26 

4 

.... 

8... 

1 

Bhode  Island 

19... 
105!... 
113,     7 

CTonTiM^ticat  ...••••••« 

28 

11 

1 
13 

4 
10 

"3 

1 
20 

"25 

4 

24 



4 
7 

New  York 

971  a  08 
106|       24 

2 

18     5 

7 

fi 

Vew  Jersev 

b  --- 

fS 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 
Deliiiraro  ............ 

121 

cl37 

45... 

7 

4 

1 

... 

Maryland 

22 
17 
39 

"9 
10 
7 
9 

10 

3 
6 
8 

7 

28 
5 

4 
1 

?5 

33 
5 

1 

District  of  Colnmhia. 

3 

3 
3 
5 

Virginia 

4 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

... 

8 
11 
14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

South  Carolina....... 

GAoririik 

2;... 

i'     1    . 

6 

FteriST.::. :..:::.:::: 

2 

1 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

T'- 

3 

4 

10 

4 

Tennessee 

16l      65 

3 
1 

...        9 
1<       6 

1 

5 

Alabama 

I 

63 
29 
56 
20 
16 
4 
12 
17 

34 

14... 
1  --- 

r" 

Mississippi 

9 
35 

1 

...  1 

1 

j 

jjOfijjfimm 

....1--..I     - 



4 

.  .1 

Texas 

33 
4 

1 

85 
52 
186 
83 
50 
42 
73 
51 

1 

2 

t*" 

Arkansas  

3 

11 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

8 

107 
56 
48 
70 
4 
19 
83 
20 

5 

*3 
9 

1 

■3 

19 

8 

22 

09 

17 

1' 

11 
6 
3 
? 

J 

4 

4 

6 

Indiana   

5> 

1 
4 
3 
2 
2 

Illinois  

12 

2 
11 
2 

B 

Michigan 

•5!    47 
1|     69 
2     23 
7     13 

1 

4 

5 

Wisconsin 

1 
5 
3 

Minnesota 

2,      1!    2 

Iowa ...... ........... 

6 
3 

1 
3 

I 

Missonri 

1 

13 

-1       2 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

4 

'5 

3 
2 

8 

2 

Nebraska 

12"      28 

21!       21 

"i 

1 
4 

1 

1 

Kansas 

7 

...L... 

2 

1 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

1 

4 

Wyoming 

1 
6 

•")■'" 

2 

... 

Colorado 

13 

1 

1 

4 

... 

1 

1 

.  J  . 

New  Mexico 

! 

...1.... 

....'  . 

6 

UUh 

1 
2 
9 
G 

1 

....1     . 

Nevada 

3 
9 
21 
83 

"i 
4 

1 

....1... 

W^niibinffton  --t » 

2 
"2 

1 

3 
3 

Oregon 

2 
27 

4 

37 

1 

5 
9 

California 

19'       36 

3 

? 

1 

1 

a  Includes  13  B.  Arch. 


b  I  Litt.  D. 


c  Includes  2  P.  C. 
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Table  8. — Degrees  conferred  on  men. 


Stato  or  Tcrritoiy. 

< 

< 

f4 

i 
7 

579 

19 

s 

213 

4 

206 

10 

h4 

4« 

56 

IT 
4 
4 

12 

1 

40 
38 

21 
9 

m 

a 

pa 

t 

United  State§ 

3.941 

908 

1,077 

75 

1  [l71 

7"  3' 

1   ... 

18 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division 

1,973 
478 
244 

1.146 
100 

511 
108 

52 
216 

21 

337 
48 
154 
494 
44 

21 

4 

3 

43 

4 

5 

i' 

1 

272 
29 
23 

238 
17 

4 
15' 

lei     41 
38       8 

7     18 
63   119 

4     20 

1 
9' 

i' 

... 

100 
21 
15 
33 

1 

South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division ....... 

2 

2 

8  1  3  1  i 
4  '...]  1 

13 

2 

-   _ 

2_         _  li 



=: 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

111 
46 
24 
561 
59 
288 
304 
144 
436 

6 
92 
25 
67 
26 
96 
57 
109 

12 

'i\ 

27 
91 
106 
116 

1 

! 

1 

1 

::: 

New  Hampshire 

Vennontf ...■■•. 

20 
15 
60 

!...'.--. 

20 

3 

i;- 

1 

4 

9 

19 

103 

0:1 

1 

....;  2 

"4' 

26 
2 

14 

37 
2 

20 

1 

4 
1 
1 

54 
11 
26 

4 

.... 

8j...    1 

1'"" 

Khode  Island 

Oonnecticnt -. 

10 
a88 

24 
rl20 

1 
14 

**6' 

(6) 

4 
24 

'*8* 

t 

3 

.  -  • 

New  York 

7  1  3 

18 
5 

7 

5  1  6 

'4  c: 

1 

New  Jersey 

4 
10 

1 

* 

Pennsyh-ania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

...  44 

... 

1 

Maryland 

22 
15 
39 
.... 

*9 
10 
7 
6 

10 
16 
11 
5 
10 

3 
3 

8 
5 
20 
4 

4 

1 

15 
51 
26 

8 
26 
26 

2 

1 

33 
5 

•  -  -  J .  -  - 

District  of  Columbia 

2 

...;.       !---- 

3 
3 
5 

Virginia 

..J.._. 

4 

...... 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

3 
11 
14 

1 

.... 

1 

4 

1 

r-- 

1 

South  Carolina 

i 

1      1 

Georgia 

2  ... 

1 
2 

7 

1 

... 

1  1   i  ' 

Florida 

*  ,••-, 

.-'  .  1 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuck  V 

56 
86 
38 
12 
16 
20 
15 
1 

290 

134 

176 

99 

54 

49 

99 

107 

5 

9 

38 

86 

1 
11 

i 

3 
4 

12 

1  r 

3i... 
....1... 

.... 

3 

1 
1 

» 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I... 

4 

1 

\    (  ■ ' 

Louisiana .. 

...J... 

4 

1    1 

Texas  

....|1 

' 

2  1    5 

■■"r"!"" 

1    1  ■" 

ArkunsaH 

3 

1 

>    1 

1    ,  ■" 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

L.. 

1    1 

1    1"* 

58 
19 
51 
17 

'? 

7 
15 

64 
45 
126 
07 
42 
29 
46 
36 

7 
3 
12 
6 
3 
2 
5 
2 

1        1 
...'  56.     5 
...1  30    ---- 

18 
2 

22 
5 
1 
2 
7 
1 

11 
10 
15 
25 
33 
7 
8 
7 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

".:. 

11 
6 
3 
2 
1 
5 
3 
2 

0 

4 

......      G 

Indiana 

1            ** 

Illinois 

...1  32 
1  1  43 

:::iiJ 

...'  50 

3 
4 
1 

"i" 

y.'ccj" 

Michigan 

1  !..."...!  *3 

Wisconsin 

...l:  1:: ! 

Minnesota 

2 

^ 

2 

...1 

Iowa 

5 

Missouri 

12 

...1... 
1 

1 

.... 

1 

2    ... 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

'12' 
20 

2 
19 

18 

1 
1 
2 

....L... 

2 

..1 ..'  . 

1 

Nebraska 

; 

.... 

1 

4 

1    ' 

1 

i 

Kanaaa 

3 

1 

1    1 

1 

1 

Western  Division : 

Montana ,-^-t 

4 

Colorailo 

.... 

5 

4 

.... 

1 

** 

New  MoxirOx  t 

Utoh 

1 
2 
5 
1 
30 

1 

. ..!.... 

1 

Nevada 

1 
8 
14 
65 

.... 

4 
16 

. ..!.--- 

1 

j 

) 

Washington 

1 

1 

Oregon  .............. 

1 
12 

3 
17 

;r*'*i:::: 

1 

California 

2 

.... 
.... 

3 

:::  :t  2 

a  Includes  11  B.  Aroh. 


b  1  Litt.  D. 


e  Includes  2  P.  C. 
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Table  9. — Degrees  con/erred  on  women  hy  coeducational  colleges,^ 


SUte  or  Territory. 

< 

461 

QQ 

295 

249 

h4 

^ 

< 

1 

^ 
^ 

10 

1 



41 

10 

d 
2 

t 

cq* 

18 

1 

i 

pq 

UDitedSUteA 

260     13 

1 

70  ,  21 

8  !  19 

2 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

117 
80 
29 

253 
32 

■1 
1 

20 
41 

13 
3 

31 
14 
52 
181 
17 

44 

5 

2 

182 

1« 

25    -. 

19  i    7 

6  !     1 
8  !.... 
U     11 

1  j  17 

3 

i 

18 

13 

6 

1 

? 

Soath  Atlantic  UiTifiion . . . 

2 

14 

197 

22 

1 
12 

Sooth  Central  Division 

3 

4 

3 
3 

12 

Korth  Central  Diviaion 

9. 

7 

4 

9 

Western  Division 

4 

T 

2 

f 

} 

North  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

1        1 

1 

Vermont 

1 
2 

10 
11 



"' ':'::i :: 

1 

Ma8.sachu8ett8 

2 

4 
1 

6 
5 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island 

::::::::i::::i:::: 

....!---- 

Ck>nnecticut 

1 
10 

17 

2 

20 

1 

1 

6 

.....    7    --.- 

1 
7 

1 

New  York 



6 
19 

1 

i  1   7 

6 

1  •      2 

Pennsylvania 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
tf  aryland     -t--.,..,.- 

1 

1 

Distrirt  of  Columbia. . . 

3 

I 

2 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Weat  V  irj^inia 

5 

1 

1 

I         ,         '         i 

North  Carolina 

7 

' 

1     ; 

1         ' 

South  Carolina 

"••| 

1     1 

Gcoririn ................ 

6 

1 

3 
7 
5 

.!..'--.- 

1     1 

....1  *.. 

1 

Florida 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky 

10 
14 
8 

1 
9 
7 

21 
7 
GO 
16 
8 
13 
27 
15 

..... 

3 
8 

j     . 

i 

i           1 

Tenneaaee 

' 

!     1  . 

1 

3  ;........ 

Alabama    ............. 

1 

1 

\|  iAikiflAinni 

1 

1    3 

4 

1 

i 

Louisiana 

10 

4 



' 

' 

Texas    





5 
3 

ii 

.... 

3 

!'.. ;!!.!..:. . '  .:.  .... 

Arkans^i* -- 

:::v:::!::::i:::: :::::::: 

Indian  Territory 

1 

North  Central  Division : 
Ohio             

54 

51 
15 
24 

4 

6 

33 

29 

1 
1 

15 
20 

2 

"2 



51 

26 

16 

.    27 

3 

9 

33 

8 

58 

7 

41 

22 

36 

16 

5 

6 

:::: 

!  10 ;  2 

S,:::: 

....1   1 
1   1 

4 

:      1      1 

Indiana 

Illinois 

2 
2 

3 

Michiiran       

* 

2 

l^iscoiisifi  .•...«.•..••. 

.:.i:::: 

1 

Minnesota 

.... 

3 
5 
2 

•  T 

1 

Iowa 

6 

6 
3 

1 

Mifljtouri 

{ 

i       .J 

Norlli  Dakota 



South  Dakota 

I 

3 

2 

1 
6 

, 

Nebraska     

1 

'•"' r--|----i ,----,---.,--.. 

Kansas 

0 

.... 

.12 

............ 

1 

....    2 

Western  Division : 

Montana  -^r-- 

1 

Wyoming 

Colorado: 

1 
1 

1 

1       1 

.... 

........ 

1 1 

1   "^ 

New  Mexico 

1 , 

5 

1 

Nevada .....      .. 

2 
1 
7 
18 

1           1 

1        1 

1 

Washington 

Oregon 

4 
5 
6 

....  1---- 

' 

1        i 

"4 

9 

t       1 

1 
15 

1 
20 

""1 

Calm>mia    . 

.... 

3 ;.... 

--I 

1 

'  For  degrees  conferred  on  women  by  colleges  for  women  sec  pp.  126, 131. 
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Honorary  degrees. — The  total  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred 
by  the  institutions  under  consideration  was  785.  The  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  institutions  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  is  as  follows: 

Tablk  10, ^Honorary  degrees  conferred. 


state  or  Territory. 

P 

P 

33 

14 
3 

1 

P 
H 

CO 

4 

T 

p 

M 

3 

2 

1 

P 

18 

16 
1 

I 

11 

8* 
2 

P 
3 

n 
10 

< 

180 

03 

tf5 

18 

d 

14 

P 

1 

7 

5 

Q 

1 

d 

United  States 

323 

147 

&1. 
21 

8 
52 

2 

12 

2 

7 

2 

8 
19 

5 

9 

11 
3 

4 

2     3 

1 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  A tlantir  Diviftinn 

86 

52 

49 

127 

9 

8 
2 
8 
3 
9 

19 
2 

35 

8 
4 
8 
3 

15 
9 
5 

4 

a30 
3 
3 

4 
1 
4 

46 
15 
23 
7 

4 
2 
8 
7 

f 

6 

'2 

1 

7 

1 

"2 

77 
34 
21 
41 
7 

^  1  1 
...1  1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

... 

South  Central  Division 

10 
2 

Korth  Central  Division 

1 

1 

1  1  1 

1 

15 

5 

6  j... 

1 

Western  Division 

= 

1 

1---| 

10 

^r 

KoHb  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine 

6  ■    5 

Vermont. 

1 
4 
4 

MasMoh'is^tt-s ,  -  -  ^  -  -  ^ , ,  - 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Connecticut 

4 

^^ 

1 

1 

New  York 

7 
4 

3 

3 

1 

2  ,  M 

*i* 
1 

1 

"i* 

.... 
1 

1 

New  Jersey 

1 
5 

3 
17 

18 
3 

1 
3 
3 
1 
5 

3 
11 
5 

Pennsylvania 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 
i        Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

Virginia   

1 
1 

West  Virginia 

9 

* 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

' 

South  Carolina 

2 

1 

1 

2 

bZ 

1 

"'i' 

18 
5 
5 
5 
2 

1 

Georiria>  - 

...i   .. 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

1 

Tennessee ............... 

2 

'1'*** 

Alabama 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.: 

10 

' 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

1 

1 
2 

2 

"'5* 

i-- 

1 

Texas 

Arkansas 

2 

16 
8 
4 
3 
2 

1 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

1 

1 

11 

<•>; 

Indiana 

1 

1 

Illinois 

... 

.  1 

...i... 

3     2 

...I  6 

1 

MichiiFan  ....   .........  . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota t-t r,- 

i 

lowa 

5 
0 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

..  1 

1 

Missouri      

...1 

1 

South  Dakota 

( 

t 

Nebraska 

6 

2 

1 

( 

1 

Eansfls          .....  ..  .... 

1 

, 

1 

Western  Division : 

Utah.*. 

1 

Idaho    .                

2 

J 

Washincrton 

f> 

1 

1 
5 
1 

Orepon  

2 
2 

1 

Cal&omia 

1 

:'■;::.:: 

1 

1 

aAhiolB.D. 


6AUolLL.B. 


cMus.B. 


Property. — The  property  of  universities  and  colleges  may  properly 
be  classed  as  follows:  Fellowships,  scholarships,  libraries,  apparatus, 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  productive  funds. 

The  number  of  fellowships  reported  was  305,  of  which  number  149, 
or  48.9  per  cent,  are  held  by  the  institutions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Division.  The  value  or  income  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  was 
given  in  full  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1892-93. 
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The  value  of  the  entire  equipment  of  the  institutions  is  given  as 
$212,181,552,  of  whicli  amount  $98,527,052  are  reported  as  permanent 
endoTrment  funds.  The  proportion  of  property  held  by  the  institutions 
of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 

Proportion  of  property  held  hy  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  several  divisions. 


Division. 


3 
3 


I 


I 


1 


6 

if 


North  Atlantic  Birision 
SoaUi  Atlantic  DiviAion 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Diviaion 


Per  et. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Per  et. 

16.0 

48.9 

48.6 

44.8 

13.7 

10.5 

12.9 

11.3 

17.8 

8.2 

13.8 

6.8 

43.7 

30.1 

23.0 

32.8 

8.8 

2.3 

1.1 

4.3 

Per  et. 
49.9 

8.8 

4.7 

29.1 

7.5 


Peret. 
38.5 
10.7 

8.5 
33.9 

8.4 


PereL 

55.6 

7.8 

7.0 

28.0 

3.0 


The  above  statement  shows  that  the  institutions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  are  very  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  property 
smd  endowments.  This  may  bo  seen  by  comparing  the  proportion  of 
institutions  to  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  the  institutions. 

The  summary,  by  States  and  Territories,  of  the  property  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 
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Table  11. — FroperUf  held  bif  HniverBities  and  eoUeget, 


State  or  Territory. 


t'nited  States. 


North  AtUmtic  Division 
South  Atlantic  DiTision.-.i 

Sooth  Central  Division j 

North  Central  Division ' 

Western  Division | 

North  Atlantic  Division:    I 

Maine 

New  Hampshire ' 

Vermont | 

Massachasctts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut ! 

New  York 

New  Jersey [ 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

V^irginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

liOnisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Inrlian  Tcrri tory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa.... 

Missonri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


I 


306       5. 714 


149 
32 
25 
92 

7 


2,779 
739 
785 

1,346 
05 


0 

0 
0 
48 
2 
12 
02 
11 
14 


21  ; 

o| 

0 
0  , 

4 

0    ; 

22 
0 

0  I 
0  I 
3  I 

V. 

0  ! 


204 
194 
165 
678 
100 
112 
941 
94 
291 

30 

107 

43 

97 

0 

346 

19 

33 

4 


Libraries. 


0 


5.496,957 


2.463,650 
620,389 
372,641 

1, 806, 240 
234,037 


367 : 

120  , 

41  ! 

15 

146 

05 

25 

0 

U 


8 

301  j 

1 

3 

1 

470 

1 

2  . 

8 

155 

1 

21 

2 

201 

0 

141 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

7 

33 

98,630 

75,000 

63,735 

558,563 

80,000 

280.000 

722,915 

133, 869 

450,938 

6,267 

150, 52« 
95.531 

141.650 
10, 767 
80,600 
63.950 
61,  204 
9,900 

50,888 

134, 858 

36,850 

24,000 

76,100 

36,145 

12.800 

200 

800 

357, 603 

181,876 

499, 940 

181,576 

105, 950 

73,883 

123,697 

147, 551 

7,068 

9,277 

49, 474 

68,255 

1,500 

2,920 

22,000 

200 

872 

15,000 

4,920 

2,000 

11,964 

18,425 

154, 230 


5 

! 

1, 184, 917 


$12,590,487  $101,064,013 


667,949 
103,634 

78,196 
309,272 

35,866 


10.000 

20,000 

200 

222,750 

20,000 

29,000 

116,034 

5,015 

234,950 

5,674 
43,970 


23,350 

350 

16,640 

2,100 
10.550 

1,000 

6,171 

26,725 

4.050 

9,000 

19.300 

8,570 

4,050 

130 

200 

90,450 
15,693 
41,163 
58,985 
11,300 
3,025 
12, 800 
62,071 
8,000 
2,410 
8.075 
10,300 

300 
1.800 
2,500 
100 
2,087 
3,000 
2.534 
1,000 
6,075 
2,750 
14.120 


OP.C 


§! 


6,284.131 
1.098.884 

593,295 
3, 669. 677 

944,600 


38. 905. 076 
10,834,200 

8.599.828 
34, 237. 829 

8,  487, 080 


114,397 
100,000 
173. 000 

1, 281. 748 

,232.600 

150,636 

2,642,039 
570.000 

1,019.712 

86,334 
253.200 
143,000 
403.200 
6,000 
110,200 

20,200 
114,  750 

13,000 

46,000 

259,120 

35. 675 

70,000 

69.500 

97.350 

13.950 

1.200 

500 

737,050 
304,494 
735.950 
G03.690 
239,500 
198, 520 
177.823 
201,  050 
21,250 
10,050 
215,  300 
224, 000 

2.500 
25,000 
93,500 
500 
36,000 
45.000 
25.000 
15.000 
29,450 
23,403 
650, 250 


900.000 

500,000 

366,000 

7, 171. 000 

1, 250. 000 

6,712,300 

12, 103, 635 

1.920.000 

7, 983, 141 

80,000 
1,787.000 
2,506,000 
2,123,000 

307,000 
1,226,200 

865,000 
1,666.000 

280,000 

1.024,000 

2, 910, 450 

778,500 

480.000 

1.668,378 

1,356.500 

297,000 

50.000 

35,000 

6. 678,  000 
3. 906, 692 
6, 453, 400 
1, 818, 922 
2,141,000 
2, 629, 237 
2,317,528 
4,203,200 
205.000 
439.000 
1.  702, 550 
1,743,300 

50.000 

125,000 

1,102,680 

40,000 

66,000 

280,000 

85,500 

130.000 

1.004.000 

536.000 

5. 067, 900 
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Income  and  benefactions. — The  total  income  rei>orted  by  the  aniver- 
sities  and  colleges  was  $15^3G5,612,  of  which  amount  38.1  per  cent 
was  derived  from  students'  fees,  34.3  per  cent  from  endowment  funds, 
17  per  cent  from  State,  municipal,  and  national  appropriations,  and  10.6 
per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  institutions  in  the  North 
Central  Division  received  61.3  per  cent  of  all  State  appropriations. 
The  summarized  statement  of  income  and  benefactions  is  as  follows: 

Table  12. — Ineowu  of  univeraities  and  coUegea. 


SUte  or  Territory. 


lucome. 


Pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


State  or 
miinici' 
pal  ap- 
I>r<ipria- 
tious. 


United 
Stat4>a 
(fovem- 
ment  ap- 
pro pria* 
tiou. 


Other 

aourcet. 


Total. 


I  Benefae- 
tioni». 


T 


United  States $5,  a->6,  5()5  $5, 277, 052 12, 095, 302     $515, 554  f  I,  C2I,  1 W  $15. 365. 612 19, 025, 240 


Vortli  Atlantic  Diriaion. 
SoQth  Atlantic  Division. 
.Simlh  Central  Division. . 
Kortb Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


5orth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Yemiont ..  — ..>. 

Maaaacbusetta 

Itbodo  Island 

Conserticut 

Sew  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ssath  Atlantic  DiviaioD: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dintrictof  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(>eorgia 

Florida 

Ssath  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Traneaaee 

Alabama 

Miaateaippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Xorth  Central  Diviaion: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

Minneoota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Korth  DakoU 

SonthDakoU 

Nebraaka 

^  Kansaa 

WMtem  Division : 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado 

Kew  M  exioo 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kevada 

Idabo 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


2.  575.  005 
475,  646 
532,871 

2,009,0111 
263,  972* 


2,661,5881  239,416j 

386,  950  1D:J,  012! 

458,  S52\  65.  275' 

1.3d9.»45  l,2g4,947| 

179.711'  352,052 


80,130, 
94«  244| 
28,201 
172,970 
140.000' 


47,881 

34,091 

7,632 

660,495 

59, 374 
437,  626 
713,748! 

45,610i 
568,  5»8i 

0 
1.57,816 
85,000 
04,175 
0,483 
60,082 
10. 373 
31,755 
17,962 

68.429 
146, 518 
64,965 
17,000 
60, 131 
125,804 
39. 534 


U,  93tt 

36,960, 

39,  294 

743,518 

143.  30i 

275,  867 1 

1, 100,  710 

188,  OOOl 

278,  906| 


4,080| 
120,455 
20,394 
99.823 

6,965 
39,647 
32,715 
51, 012 
10,965 

60,907 
124,912 

27,100 

42, 2'\ 
114,3r'M' 

77,  24.^1 
3, 030, 


0 

7.500' 

8,400 

0 

0 

10 

151,00*; 

72,50a| 

3,000; 
18,500, 

40,000, 
25,  700i 
20.000;. 
38,1901 
4.222' 
4,000 


0 

0 

27,130 

0 

0 

0 
10,000 
34,000 

0 

15,200 
0 

28.800 
0 

16,000 


0 
2,400; 
1.515' 
8,100! 

0 
46,200, 


15. 244 

19,000 
0, 

o' 

19, 000, 

o; 

0, 

9,  201 1 

0| 


700 

0 

7,000! 

700 

0 

0 

j 

308,757 

.360,459 

153,850 

230.7621 

105,224 

44,000 

458,498 

335,098 

141,882 

172,460 

08,382 

250.000 

50,613 

77,310 

276.095 

104.321 

80,096 

60.500 

161, 137 

04.476 

67.000 

308,310 

181,800 

14,000 

2,006 

0 

36,900 

22,900 

4,044 

28,550 

58,187 

20,256 

118,170 

131,  080 

31,000 

85.000 

5.000 

0 

0 

255 

188 

3,707 

19.700 

21,186 

70,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

7,706 

0 

0 

37,500 

0 

0 

25,000 

0 

303 

24,412 

22,140 

500 

19.  .'iOO 

33.753 

24,180 

30.000 

182,20^ 

133.264 

120, 137 

0. 
0 

19,000 

34,000 

Ol 

34,000! 

34,000 

17, 979I 
0 
0 

34,000 


0 
10,000 

0 

0 
34,000 

0 
10,000: 
34,000, 

0 

34,000 


691. 392: 
197.860] 
118,151 
572, 388 
41.408 


7, 149 
39, 898 

S.OlJi 
10, 070 

7,500 

28,649 

12,500 

0 

4,370 

132,229 
38,085 

111,707 
77,588 
60,469 
51.453 
23.440 
20.383 
5,870 
8. 533 
18.  137 
24.404 

0 

0 

10,477 

0 

585 

1,725 

0 

0 

12,690 

600 

15,331 


6.447,531  2.302.843 

1,  308.  318  196.  505 

1.203.350  302.446 

S,  429,  270  3, 370,  240 

977,143  2.853,107 


0 

102.820 

167,105 

11,587 

90,138 

15,127 

394 

82,850 

7.450 

155,706 

1.550,809 

277.580 

0 

202,678 

60,224 

21,028 

734,631 

400,940 

321, 896 

2,306,360 

673,264 

100,  000 

367,610 
1,000,735 

80,691 

702.144 

1.271 

24,451 

0 

31,353 

328,124 

20.600 

22.816 

167, 010 

6,200 

63,777 

297.775 

22,666 

234 

68,382 

«,600 

24. 774 

144,503 

80.352 

16,500 

122.022 

4,600 

23,060 

120.640 

33.922 

13, 475 

46,402 

75,667 

145,  545 

332. 788 

101.595 

77,413! 

200,190 

277. 985, 

55. 064 

7,700 

5. 070, 

974.295 

418,071 

1.081,185   : 

608,430 

408,487 

840,  270 

346.  053 

542,  472 

44,776 

64,027 

248.730 

272,474 

6.000 
23,240. 

121, 372 
14,000 
42,201  . 
30,225^ 
44.000 
68.806 
64.839 
88,533 

484,938 


51,725 

58.776 

2,025 

4,864 

151.741 

24,100 

9,215 

0 

0 

543.247 

40,010 

,  736, 742 

103,731 

140,837 

45,442 

165.075 

323.513 

0,155 

101.757 

44.840 

16,000 

40,000 


1,800 
0 


60,000 
0 

5.000 
5.624 
103. 40* 
2,637,3' 


J I     '       ' 
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From  the  preceding  table  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  the  various  sources  by  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 


DivisioD. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


Proportion  of  income  derived  fh>ni— 


Tuition 
fees. 


Prodnc- 

tive 

funds. 


Stoteor 
munici- 
pal appro- 
priatfon. 


Per  cent.  \  Per  ttnt 
38.1  I         84.3 


39.0 
86.4 
44.3 
37.0 
27.0 


44.4 

20.6 
38.1 
25.0 
18.4 


Percent. 
13.6 


3.7 
11.7 

5.4 
23.7 
86.0 


United 
SUtes 

Govern- 
ment. 


other 


Percent. 
3.4 


1.3 
7.2 
2.4 
8.2 
14.3 


Per  cent. 
10.6 


10.7 
15.1 

0.8 
10.5 

4.3 


II. — Colleges  fob  Women. 


DIVISION   A. 


Institutions. — The  total  number  of  colleges  for  women  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  for  the  year  1893-94  is  166,  of  which  number  16  are  placed  in  a 
table  by  themselves.  They  are  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Wellesley,  in  Massachusetts;  Wells,  Elmira,  Barnard,  Rutgers,  and 
Vassar,  in  New  York ;  Evelyn,  in  New  Jersey;  Bryn  Mawr,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland;  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  in  Virginia;  Cleveland  College  for  Women,  in  Ohio; 
Eockford  College,  in  Illinois;  and  Mills  College,  in  California.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  11,  or  68.8  per  cent,  of  these  institutions  are  located 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Professors  and  instructors. — The  entire  number  of  professors  and 
instructors  reported  by  the  16  institutions  is  513,  of  which  number 
473,  or  92.2  per  cent,  are  in  the  regular  college  departments,  and  but 
27,  or  5.3  per  cent,  in  preparatory  departments.  The  remaining  13 
instructors  are  teachers  of  special  studies,  as  music,  art,  etc.  Of  the 
total  number  of  instructors  280,  or  54.8  per  cent,  are  women  and  231, 
or  45.2  per  cent,  are  men. 

Students. — The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  institu- 
tions was  3,986.  In  the  college  departments  there  were  3,463,  or  86.9 
per  cent;  in  the  preparatory  departments  there  were  265,  or  6.6  per 
cent,  while  115,  or  2.9  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ments. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  reported  as  pursuing  courses  lead 
ing  to  degrees  2,238,  or  76.3  per  cent,  were  in  courses  leading  to  the 
A.  B.  degree;  162,  or  6.5  per  cent,  to  the  B.  S.  degree;  491,  or  16.7  per 
cent,  to  the  B.  L.  degree;  33,  or  1.1  per  cent,  to  the  Ph.  B.  degree,  and 
the  remainder  to  other  first  degrees.  Twenty-nine  students  were 
reported  in  pedagogical  courses. 
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The  sammarized  statistics  concerning  instructors  and  students  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  1. — ProfesBors  and  Btudents  in  colleges  for  women.  Division  A, 


SUte. 


United  SUtes 

North  AUantio  Di- 
Twjon 

Sonth  Atlantic  Di- 
Titioo 

North  Centnd  Di- 
Tiflion 

Western  Division.. 

North  AUanUo  Di- 
Tision : 

MasHachoMtt* . 

NcwYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 
SoDth  Atlantic  Di- 
vifiion : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  Di- 
vision: 

Ohio 

lUinola 

We»tcm  Division: 

Califc^nia 


Professors  and  instruct- 
ors. 


Stadents. 


Pre. 
para- 

tory 
depart- 
ments. 


:a  i£ 


Colic- 
gUte 
depart- 
ments. 


Total 
number. 


I      I      I      ;      I 

16       1     26  ,225   248   232  ;281 


265 


3,463   115  3,086 


1  ,  14 


Hi 


?i 


183 

210 

184 

217 

22  '  18 

22 

21 

10  15 

1  !  5 

21 
5 

21 
22 

i 

106  133 
44  63 

13   5 
20  I  0 

1 

106 
45 
13 
20 

133 
68 

15  ,  15 

7  1  3 

1 

15 

7 

15 

■J 

4 
11 

19 
2 

17 

1 

5 

5 

22 

42 


3,081    108 


243 


124 
15 


3 


3,231 
277 


317 
161 


In  collegiate  depart- 
ments  pursuing 
courses  leading  to— 


1 

i 

•s 

^ 

pj 

cd 

^ 

rf 

2,238 

162 

1,006 
194 


162 


441 


2,038 

802 

18 

223 


165 

78 


101 
23 


15 


38  2,076 

22  853 

0  81 

)8  271 


169 
108 


104 
213 


161 


1.153 

613 

0 

221 


.154 
40 


34 


16 


33 


33 


33 


17 
12 
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Pr€jf4uratMnoffr€Sihmeu. — Twelve  of  the  sixteen  institatkms  aasw€T^ 
the  inquiry  couceming  the  preparation  of  fre^imefi,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  the  figures  given  are  as  follows : 

Tablk  2. — Preparation  of  freshmen  in  colleges  for  women j  Division  J, 


s 

1 

M 

£ 

Per  cent  of  freshmen  prepared  by — 

SUta. 

4« 
III 

4 

Am 

I* 

P4 

•a 

1 

1 

9 

3 

6 

7 

TTidtfld  Slmtpes 

12 

•00 

5.7 

37.2 

54.4 

2  7 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

8 

1 
2 

1 

784 
70 
34 
6 

3.7 
21.1 
11.8 
33.3 

43.4 

66.0 
32.9 
88.2 
««.7 

2.8 

flanth  Atlantic  Divitiiofi. 

2.6 

Uorth  Central  DiWaion - 

Weatern  Division - -.. 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

MamtactimH>tta.  ....^,.rr  ..r... .,,.t. 

3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

536 

186 

8 

57 

76 

S6 
6 

1.3 
10.« 
33.8 

1.8 

21.1 

38.7 
4L0 
6t.7 
71.9 

43.4 

62.6 
4S.7 

2.4 

New  York       

1  9 

N©w  Jeraey        ........................ 

PenTiii3'lvani» .....r-...,.,.-.,^..^ 

15.8 

82.9 

H».0 
83.3 

96.7 

10.5 

South  Atlantic  Diviaion : 

Marrlaud       

X9 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Illinoia     .      ............................ 

e6.*7 
33.3 

Weatern  Diviaion: 

California 

Degrees. — The  number  of  degrees  conferred  are  given  in  the  summa- 
rized statement  herewith  presented : 

TAiii.E  3. — Degrees  confen^d  in  189S-04  by  colleges  for  women ,  Dirimom  J, 


State. 

A.B. 

305 

B.L. 

B.S. 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

MIIS.B. 

Honorary 

XTiiited  States        

79 

76 

3« 

2 

4 

, 

North  Atlantic  Division 

282 
16 
5 
2 

71 

76 

27 
1 
2 

2 

4 

3 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

4 
4 

1    ■ 

Western  Division 

::::::::::::::*: 

16 
4 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Massachusetts 

157 

99 

4 

22 

16 

4 

1 

2 

70 

i' 

72 
4 

i" 

4 

3 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

7 
1 
2 

1 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

North  Central  Division ; 

Ohio 

4 

Ilbnois 

Western  Division: 

California 

4 

1 

1 1 
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Property. — Tbe  15  fellowshii^  hdd  by  the  institiitions  under  eonsid- 
eration  are  in  the  x>osse88ion  of  the  institutions  of  the  North  Atiantio 
Division.  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  11  of  them.  The  proportion  of 
iwoperty  held  by  the  institutions  of  the  several  divisions  is  as  follows: 


Diriflioii. 


Vortti  Atlflixtlc  Biviflion. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
K«U  Oeatral  DvntAfm. . 
Weatem  IMvltion 


t 

1 

a  . 

1 

1 

i' 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

IW 

76.8 

89.7 

0 

1«.5 

3.7 

0 

1.2 

3.5 

0 

6.0 

3.1 

P. 


Per  et. 
76.1 

G.8 
16.5 

1.6 


•2 

« 

^i 

> 

ss 

11 

°P 

O 

fi 

Per  et. 

Peret. 

75.1 

84.7 

12.4 

8.0 

5.2 

5.4 

7.3 

1.9 

The  statistics  of  pr<^;)erty  by  States  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
Table  4. — Froperiy  held  by  collies  for  tcomen,  DlvUhn  A. 


Libraries. 


State. 


U]iit«d  States . 


iFcUow -Scholar. 
I  ships.  ,  ships.  | 


Bound 
volumes. 


Pam« 
phlets. 


Value  of 
scientific 
nppara- 
tns  and 
libraries. 


I    VakMof 


AnMOBtof 


buildings,  '      ^'»™^* 


15 


I 


t 


249       143.673         11,080^607,407     $5,501,151       $3,982,416 


Kortk  Atlantic  TMrision 
Sooth  AtlanUe  DiTision 
JTorth  Central  Division 
Wefetem  DiTxskm 

Xorth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maaaachnsetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
Soath  Atlaiitie  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 
Kortb  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Illinois 
VTrntem  BHisiDn 

California 


15 
0  ' 
0 
0  I 


190  128,923 

41  5,250 

3  I  5,000 

15  '  4,500  ! 


9.855 
1,000  , 
125  ' 
100 

455,907 
41,500 

100.000 
10,000 

4, 134, 1.51  1  2,866,916 

682,000  815,000 

285,000  I  215.500 

400,  000  I  75. 000 
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Income  and  henefactiona. — The  total  iDCome  reported  by  these  insti- 
tutions was  $1,071,562,  of  which  amount  72.1  percent  was  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  19.7  per  cent  from  endowment  funds,  and  8.2  percent  from 
miscellaneous  sources.  The  proportion  of  income  derived  from  tuition 
fees  is  almost  twice  the  proportion  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
the  coeducational  colleges  and  colleges  for  men  only.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  institutions  do  not  receive  any  State  aid.  The  statistics 
concerning  income  and  benefactions  are  as  follows: 

Table  5. — CdUeges  for  iromeu,  Division  A, — Income  and  benefactions. 


State. 


Income. 


TnitioQ 
fees. 


Productive 
funds. 


other 
sources. 


Total. 


Benefac- 

UOMS. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Diyision : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Dlinois 

Western  Division: 

California 


♦772,601 


614, 140 
69,992 
37.869 
60,500 


879«  930 
210, 210 
24,000 

62, 219 
7,773 

6.000 
31.S60 

60.600 


$211, 144 


$87,917 


$1.  on,  562 


180. 172 
16,260 
11, 607 
3,105 


86,248 

1,400 

209 

0 


880.560 
87,652 
49, 745 
53,606 


62,590 
62,582 
65,000 

11,260 
6,000 

9,524 
2,083 

8,105 


28,282 

57,966 

0 

1,400 


0 
269 


470, 802 
330, 768 
79,000 

74,879 
12,773 

16,524 
34,221 

63,606 


200,906 


28,700 
50 


146.966 
86,540 
20,000 


26,000 
8,700 


DIVISION  B.— COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

Students. — ^The  150  colleges  in  Division  B  of  the  table  of  colleges  for 
women  reported  a  total  attendance  of  19,721,  of  which  number  10,395 
were  reported  in  collegiate  departments.  Only  5,236  of  the  students 
in  collegiate  departments  were  reported  as  pursuing  courses  of  study 
leading  to  degrees.  The  number  of  students  that  were  reported  as 
having  graduated  during  the  year  1893-94  was  1,536.  The  statistics 
concerning  professors  and  students  follow: 
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Degrees, — The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  institutions 
in  Division  B  was  1,004,  of  which  number  6  were  honorary  A.  M. 
d^ee&     The  classification  by  States  is  as  follows: 

Table  7. — Degrees  conferred  hy  colleges  for  tcomeiif  Dirlsiou  B, 


State. 

n 

< 

CO 

^ 
< 

3 

«    i 

pa    ; 

1 

fi5 

to 

< 

I" 

Uziited  States 

319 

414 

112 

56 

20          1  '        2 

2 

9 

6 

-    1        ■•           *  j            1 

XwlhAaMitioI>ivi8i<m 

^•tb  AtlMit-k^  'nivi«v»n 

22 

54 

180 

63 

35 
212 
129 

38 

1 
34 
52 
14 
11 

1 

1 

47 

7 

19  ' 
57  , 
13  • 
35 

1 

18 

2|        2,        2    

Soath  Central  Division 

.....    ....................... 

Sorth  Central  Division 

i        1  ' ! 1          6 

Westem  Division -. 

i                       1            1            1 

lenh  Atlantio  Diviskm : 

Mftino ...... ................ 

2 

^1 

1 21    J.      1 

Kew  Hampvti  ir* 

2 

20 

18 
2 
0 

25 

7 

50 

66 

39 

9 

3 

17 

^  \        ^ 

2    

Pennsylvania 

33 

18 
54 
42 

98 

17 
24 
62 

21 

1 

7 
2 

1 
24 

18 
20 

1 
10 

1 
1 



18 
12 
17 

18 

1 
15 

9  i 
32 

2 
4 

0 

1 

,           1 

Sonth  Atlantio  Division: 

Virsinia.  ................... 

1            1            1            1            1 

Ko&  CaroUns 

1 ; 1 

i      9Mt^%h  Caroling 

4 
4 

■'18* 

.i. 

G«oreia     

:::::::      i{         : 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

'      '      1      ! 

!                                         1 

Tennessee 

Alsbama 

MbfliMippi  

, 

Texas r-        ,,,r,. 

5 

6 

1 
4 
4 
2 
19 
2 

3 
6 

:::::::  :::k:::::  :::::::  J  :" 

Soith  Central  Division : 

Ohio                 

1 

7 

1      1       1      !      1 

Isdisna          

i i i 

Illinois 

16 

1 

::::::r.:.:". 

9 

1 

Wisconsin  -- 

j                 '                 1 

Minnesota        

i . 

2 
17 

1                 1                 ' 

MisAOuri  ................... 

29 

8 

6 

.:....!..:    .:  ..:..^ 

6 

Kansas 

1  ...:.;i..:;;j : 

Western  Division : 

Csliromia 

11 

i 

!      1      1 

1 

1 
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Property. — ^The  total  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  150  institu 
tions  is  $10,009,917,  of  which  amount  $796,737  form  endowment  funds 
The  balance  is  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus.  Th< 
statistics  follow: 

Table  8. — Property  held  by  colleges  for  women,  Division  B. ' 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Soutli  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Marvlaud 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  ('arolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

KausuM 

Western  Division: 

California 


Volumes 
in  library. 


213, 072 


43.000 
67. 137 
63,257 
43,278 
5,500 


10,000 
2,000 
1,900 
5,800 
1,000 

23,200 

5,555 
13, 812 
300 
9.720 
8.900 
18,850 

13.200 
20,300 
14,  o:j2 
7,000 
4.500 
4,100 
125 

13,200 
2,000 
8,400 
4,638 
1,500 

10,250 
3,200 

5,500 


Value  of 
scientific 
apparatus. 

$305, 701 


79, 579 
64,550 
73, 577 
66,495 
21,500 


9.000 

6,000 

2,500 

21,579 


40,500 

6,000 
14,900 


7,350 
11.200 
25,100 

16,050 
16, 125 
18.802 
11, 400 
3,000 
7,450 
750 

18,000 
2,000 
5,500 
9,500 
4,000 

26,295 
1,200 

21,500 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings. 


$8,907,279 


1, 648.  639 
2.6»0,500 
2.448.140 
1,917,000 
203,000 


250.000 
75.000 

140.000 

218.  639 
40,000 

925.000 

170,000 
895.000 
8,000 
480,000 
308.000 
829.600 

483,000 
768.000 
459,640 
342,000 
105.000 
263,000 
27,500 

455.000 
80,000 

310,000 
85,000 
40,000 

657,000 

390,000 

203.000 


$796,7 


107, 
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Income  and  benefactions. — The  total  income  was  reported  as  92,213,629, 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Tuition  fees,  84.7  per  cent;  pro- 
ductive funds,  2.1  per  cent;  State  and  municipal  appropriations,  2.2 
per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  11  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  income  of  these  institutions 
is  derived  from  productive  funds,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  income  is 
paid  by  the  students. 

The  benefactions  for  the  year  amounted  to  $139,525. 

The  summarized  statement  of  income  and  benefactions  follows: 


Table  9. — Income  of  colleges  for  tcomen,  DivUiou  B» 


Income. 

SUie. 

SUte  or 
Tuitiou     .Productive,  municipal 
fees.             funds.       appropria- 
1                            Uous. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Benefac- 
tions. 

Untted  States 

$1,875,848          $46,260          $48,660  t      $242,857 

$2,213,629 

$139,525 

North  Atlantic  Division 

367,667  1          11,693 
529.816;            7,256 
555,560              5,250 
385,000  1          22.070 

75,535 
56,463 
58,159 
52,700 

454,895 

616.  695 

644,469 

.  459,  770 

37,800 

24  800 

Sontb  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

^'orth  Central  Division 

23,160 
25.500 

6,525 
45,050 
6U  150 

Western  Division 

37,800 

, 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

9, 500              5, 600 

900 
12,000 
60.000 

16,000 
22,700 
75,000 
80,293 
2.000 
258,902 

65.900 

2,500 

New  Hampshire 

MAfMtachnnptts 

8, 000               2, 700 
15,000                      0 
80, 000                  Sfi.*) 



0 

0 

New  York 

20,300 

New  Jersey 

2,000 
253,167 

Pennsylvaoia 

3  100 

2,636 

6,000 
4,105 

2,000 
no 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

60  600 

154,881 

900 

100.  595 

65,090 
146,850 

120,150 
211,600 
92,145 
59,165 
10,500 
59.000 
3,000 

80,500 

15,000 
102.400 

16.000 

2,800 

142,100 

26,200 

37,800 

300 
450 

Virginia 

150, 436  1              f^  ot^ 

West  Virginia 

900 
112, 421 

' 

North  Carolina 

526 

2,080 
3,900 

11,300 
28,058 
11,000 

9.600 
9,500 
24,559 
9.500 
2,000 
3,000 
0 

32,000 

6,000 

0 

^  99K 

South  Carolina 

23,000 

93,288                   2in 

Georgia 

184,750 

Sooth  Central  Division: 
KentQck V  .............. 

129,750 
222,900 
110,704 
92,  665 
17, 450 
62,000 
3,000 

118,250 
20.000 

102,500 

24.750 

6.470 

154,100 
34,700 

37,800 

20  000 

Tennessee 

1,800 

Alabama 

150 

Mi<l-<*iAMippi    T^,,,,--r-.^r 

1,000 
2,450 

23,000 
2,500 

200 

XfOuisiana  .........•.•«« 

6,400 

Texas ^  r ,.,  r ...... . 

18,300 
0 

Arkansas 

0 
5,750 

0 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio  

6,500 

Indiana 

87,000 

Illinois 

100 
8,750 
1.570 
5.900 

0 

1,500 

W  isconsin  ............. 

MinTY<'isoM¥  -- 

1,100 
6,100 
8,500 

1,  200 

Mlssoarl 

14,  950 

Kansas    

3,000 

Western  Division : 

California      
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IIL— Colleges  of  Agkiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  number  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 18G2,  and  August  30, 1890,  is  63.  Of 
this  number  14  are  for  the  education  of  colored  students,  and  of  the 
other  49  two  have  annexes  in  which  colored  students  are  taught,  but 
whose  statistics  are  incorporated  with  those  of  the  institutions  for  white 
students. 

The  number  of  students  reported  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  was  17,280,  of  which  number  4,568  were  in  preparatory 
departments,  12,358  in  collegiate  departments,  and  354  in  graduate 
departments.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  that 
the  proportion  of  preparatory  students  in  this  class  of  institutions,  as 
in  the  case  of  universities  and  colleges,  is  least  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  1893-94,  as  reported  by  the  several 
institutions,  were  $5,991,101.40.  Of  this  amoilnt,  12,192,386.24,  or  36,6 
I)er  cent,  were  received  from  the  United  States  Government  either  as 
income  from  the  funds  realized  by  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  act 
of  July  2, 18G2,  or  as  cash  appropriated  by  the  acts  of  March  2, 1887, 
and  August  30, 1890. 

The  statistics  concerning  these  institutions  are  given,  by  States  and 
Territories,  in  the  following  table : 
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lY.— Schools  of  Technology. 

The  number  of  independent  scbools  of  technology,  including  the 
United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  and  excluding  the  institu- 
tions endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  and  August  30, 
18D0,  is  20.  Of  this  number  4  report  themselves  as  having  preparatory 
departments.  The  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago,  111.,  does  not  classify 
its  students.  The  principal  statistics  concerning  these  institutions  are 
asfoUows: 

Knmber  of  institutions ^ 

Professors : 

Preparatory  departments — 

Male 15 

Female 2 

CoUegiate  departments — 

Male SoS 

Female 5 

Total  number — 

Male 401 

Female 27 

Students: 

Preparatory  departments — 

Male 381 

Female 25 

Collegiate  departments — 

Male 3,052 

Female 35 

Graduate  departments — 

Male 53 

Female 0 

Total  number — 

Male 1,097 

Female 499 

Students  in  degree  courses 2, 020 

Per  cent  in : 

A.  B.  course .74 

B.  8.  course 35.  05 

C.E.  course 18.91 

M.  E.  course 18.66 

E.  M.  course 12.38 

E.E.  course 7.33 

Other  degree  courses 6. 93 

Libraries : 

Bound  volumes 252,261 

Pamphlets 17,859 

Number  of  scholarships 276 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries $570, 211 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings 5,259,256 

Amount  of  productive  funds 8,  700, 000 

Benefactions 56, 084 
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Income: 

From  tuition  fees 217,825 

From  prodnctive  funds 360,  657 

From  State  or  municipal  appropriation 188,  225 

From  United  States  Government  appropriation 815,  851 

From  ail  other  sources 23,  509 

Total  income 1,606,067 

The  entire  incomes  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  United 
States  Military  Academy  are  derived  from  annual  .appropriations  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  amounts  thus  appropriated 
were  $815,851,  not  including  the  amounts  paid  to  cadets,  which  are  as 
follows :  At  the  United  States  Military  Academy  each  cadet  is  paid 
$540  per  annum,  while  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  the  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $500,  which,  with  one  ration,  makes  his  entire  pay  for  the 
year  amount  to  ii)609.  With  the  money  thus  received  the  cadets  are 
required  to  pay  for  their  board,  clothing,  washing,  books,  etc. 

Degrees. — The  degrees  in  course  conferred  by  the  technological 
schools  were  as  follows:  0.  E.,  60;  E.  M.,  12;  M.  E.,  56;  B.  S.,  127; 
B.  Agr.,  8;  M.  S.,  6;  A.  B.,  1;  E.  E.,  21;  A.  0.,  6,  The  honorary 
degrees  conferred  were  1  Sc.  D.,  2  Ph.  D.,  and  1  LL.  D. 
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v.— Professional  Schools. 

Table  1. — General  summary  of  statistics  of  professional  schoolSyfor  1893-94, 
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Clasa  of  KcbooU. 

Schools.  Instructom    Students.  '  Qraduatee. 

'                     1 

Theological 

1                     1 
147  '               963  1           7,658                1,462 

Liw 

67  1               621  j           7.311                2.454 

Medical                  

152  1           4,195  1          21  802                5  133 

Deotal                    

85  1                794              4^152  i                  877 

35                  283              3,658  '                  988 

Veterinary 

8                  118                  554                    171 

K  arse  train  ir  g - ......*.•...«..... 

66    2,710  .                 970 

i                      1            ^ 

Xotal                    

510  1            6  974  i          47.845              12  055 

1                       1 

Table  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology ^  for  1893-94, 


147 

Professors 

and  in- 
structors. 

Students. 

9 

1* 

-a 

1 

118,75.1,962 

Benefactions  received 
during  the  year. 

State. 

1 

i 

V- 

CO 

I 

O 

?i8 

•sis 

CO 

United  States 

701 

282 

7,658 

1,462 

2,185 

$11,092,004 

j^l.152  116 

Horth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Diyieion 

Western  Division 

47 
21 
16 
56 
7 

285 
88 
63 

235 
30 

115 
20 
27 
90 
10 

2,865 
917 
777 

3,034 
65 

654 

158 

99 

545 

6 

1,231 

126 

82 

740 

6 

5. 448. 944 
1, 490, 500 

598.000 
3, 174, 123 

380,437 

9.957,123 
1,891.000 
1,347,000 
4,621,339 
937,500 

268.332 

91,300 

162.976 

6i6, 508 

13.000 

Korth  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine       

2 
7 
8 

13 
5 

17 

5 

4 
3 
3 
4 
.    2 

4 

7 
2 
1 
2 

13 
3 

U 
3 
4 
6 
6 
5 
2 

2 
1 

4 

10 
56 
25 
81 
29 
85 

32 
18 
15 

8 
10 

5 

26 

29 

4 

1 

3 

59 
13 
73 
9 
23 
20 
14 
14 
10 

7 
4 
19 

2 

27 
22 
31 
11 
22 

5 
8 
0 
1 
0 
6 

6 
10 
0 
0 
5 

27 

1 

42 
8 
0 
3 
8 
4 
2 

3 
2 
5 

65 
444 

198 
855 
466 
837 

390 
83 

184 
70 
97 
93 

465 

223 

38 

10 

41 

438 
148 
1,245 
118 
814 
183 
209 
348 
31 

80 

4 
31 

10 
107 
54 

177 
121 
185 

75 
5 

42 
8 

16 

12 

59 

32 

5 

1 
2 

93 

19 

24. 

39 
47 
17 
09 
8 

3 

4 

256 
16 
362 
277 
316 

2 
2 
62 
13 

1 

29 

53 

0 

0 

0 

117 
5 

358 
17 
27 
45 
19 

140 
12 

5 

125.000 
723, 151 
452.000 
2,212.429 
1. 128,  200 
808, 164 

496.500 
630,000 
130.000 
9,000 
50,000 
175,000 

298,000 
800,000 

276.000 
1,566,809 
1.097,305 
8, 539. 047 
1.715,697 
1,763,265 

0 
400,000 
660.000 

6,250 

Msssachusetts .......... 

60,000 

Connecticut 

81,375 

New  York 

74,008 

New  Jersey 

14,368 

Pennsylvania 

92, 331 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Maryland 

0 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 
Virginia    

36,000 
0 

Korth  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

280.000 
551,000 

950  000 
380,000 

6,000 

GeorgUi 

60,300 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

106,500 

Tennessee 

62,000 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

0 

Texas 

17,000 
823,000 

4,476 

Horth  Central  DivUion: 
Ohio 

392,500 

91.800 

Indiana               .  ... 

UUnois 

1, 917, 329 

8,033,615 
86,000 
100.000 
452.  500 
60,943 
65,281 
0 

250,000 

492, 142 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

100,000 
265.000 

84.294 
850,000 

65,000 

97,000 

25.000 

Minnesota 

1.000 

Iowa 

4,566 

Missouri 

2,000 

Kebraska           .  . 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

0 

Oregon                ... 

CalQoniia..! 



3 

1 

283,437 

687,500 

13,000 
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Table  3. — Statistics  of  theological  sckooUf  hjf  denominationSf  for  1893-94. 


Denomination. 


Pre«byterian 

Bomaji  Catholic 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Congregational 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Christian 

Reformed 

Evangelical 

Universalist 

Nonsectnrian 

Hebrew 

United  Brethren ^ 

Unitarian 

Moravian 

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian) 


Schools. 


Instruct- 
ors. 


183 

128 

HI 

06 

126 

116 

86 

23 

34 

6 

27 

18 

14 

5 

9 

6 

5 


Value  of 
Students,  grounds  and 
buildings. 


1,375 

1.250 

1,101 

938 

924 

626 

444 

366 

183 

97 

96 

96 

58 

49 

42 

9 

4 


a  92, 656. 031 
(c) 
c2  957. 827 
el.  122, 102 
o  943. 000 
61,233.229 
1. 870, 601 
(0 
(c) 


175,000 


35.000 
40.000 
87,714 


60,000 


Endow- 
ment. 


b  $6, 372. 618 

(e) 

02,535.342 

/393, 106 

a  1,990,800 

e  3, 367, 680 

2, 580, 056 

(c) 

(c) 


346,000 


00.000 

85.000 

282.000 


oFivo  schools  did  not  report  this  item. 
b  Three  schools  not  reporting. 
c  No  roi>ort  from  several  schools. 
d  Seven  schools  not  reporting. 


e  Four  schools  not  reporting. 
/Eight  schools  not  reporting. 
g  Eleven  schools  not  reporting 


Tadle  4^-5Mmmary  ofstatittioa  of  schools  of  law,  for  1893-94, 


States. 


United  SUtes...., 

North  Athiutic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division 

Massachusetts 

Connect  icut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Marvland 

Distnt t  of  Columbia... 

Virgin  ia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Cnrulina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

TennesHce 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loui»iana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Dlinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Ca  1 J  fomla 


Schools. 


67 


Professors  and 
instructors. 


Regular. 


118 
71 
30 

123 
C8 


Special 

or 
assistant, 


241 


72 
20 
15 
105 
29 


Students. 


In  attend- 
ance. 


»7.311 


2,597 
1,372 

445 
2.514 

383 


611 

188 

1,508 

290 

232 

739 

230 

47 

70 

6 

42 

48 

145 

18 

20 

75 

108 

31 

360 

112 

410 

668 

163 

315 

166 

176 

65 

79 

95 

83 

205 


Gradu* 
ating. 


2,454 


484 
208 
995 
83 


135 
17 

413 
64 
73 

251 
60 
23 
46 
6 

26 
74 
16 
12 
34 
35 
11 
144 
85 
124 
800 
81 
103 
116 
25 
25 
42 
25 
28 
90 


a  Fifty-four  of  these  were  women. 
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Table  5. — Smmwutry  of  9tati9tie$  of  9chooU  of  mediciiie,  demUsirif,  phmntMctf,  and  for 
AWffM  OJi^  v^ierinariam;  for  1899-94, 


North  Atlantic 
SoathAtljuitic 
Sooth  Central 
>'orih  Central 
Western 

C — BT  8TATSS  AJCD  CLAS8K8. 

Jfedieal  tekocU. 

Be^Iar: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

HasaachtiAetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Harjland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan »... 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Oregon 

CalO^omia 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Central  Division.... 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

United  States 


a  One  of  these  called  a  school  of  hygeio-thcrapy. 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentisinff  pharmacy,  and  far 
nurses  and  veterinarians,  for  1893-94— -Continned. 


Schools. 

Professors  and 
iDstruotors. 

Students. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Special 

or 
assist- 
ant. 

Men 
enrolled. 

Women 
enrolled. 

Totia 
enroll- 
ment. 

Gradu- 
ating. 

Per 
cent 
grada- 
ating. 

C— BY  STATES  AND  CLA88K8 

continued. 

Medical  schools-  -Continued. 

Homeopathic: 

Massachusetts 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

18 
40 
14 

15 

7 

17 

37 
82 

5 
14 

6 
3^ 

22 

21 
29 
12 

14 
3 

1 

6 
50 
5 
0 
9 
14 

4 

82 
140 
281 

23 
14 

9 

149 
451 
20 
4 
50 
63 

29 

49 

43 

0 

6 

1 

8 

29 
124 
5 
13 
16 
34 

23 

131 
183 
281 

29 

15 

17 

178 
575 
25 
17 
66 
97 

52 

15 
57 
68 

12 

7 

2 

47 

137 

9 

li 

21 

7 

Kew  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland  TTTT^-TT^TT^r. 

District  of  Columbia 

Kentucky  ................. 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Miuuesota ... 

Iowa 

Missouri  ,,..w.,,rwT-    ,^„rr»    - 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division . . . 
South  Atlantic  Diviaion... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

AVestem  Division 

4 

2 

1 
11 

1 

72 
22 
17 
177 
22 

62 
17 

1 
84 

4 

503 

37 

9 

737 
29 

92 

7 

8 

221 

23 

595 
44 
17 

958 
52 

~~U0 

19 

2 

231 

7 

United  States 

19 

310 

168 

1,315 

351 

1,666 

309  i        23.9 

Eclectic: 

New  York 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

17 

11 

20 
20 
19 
12 
12 

18 

3 

7 

9 
5 

3' 

5 

0 

63 

60 

303 
92 
36 
69 
31 

63 

15 

0 

23 
13 
5 
10 

7 

13 

78 

60 

326 
105 
41 
79 
38 

76 

11 

23 

90 
30 
4 
21 
12 

14 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division... 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division...^ 

1 
1 
6 

1 

17 
11 
83 
18 

3 
7 
22 
0 

63 

60 

531 

63 

15 
13 

78 

60 

589 

76 

11    

23    

157    

^*l 

United  States 

9 

129 

32 

717 

86 

803 

205 

25.5 

Graduate. 
New  York 

8 
2 

1 

3 

1 

55 
62 

101 
51 

858 
104 

30 
19 

888 
123 

13 

Pennsylvania. ................. 

Xiouisiana 

Illinois 

83 

48 



552 
17 

16 

568 
17 

Missouri 



North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

5 

1 
4 

117 

152 

962 

49 

1,011 

13 

North  Central  Division 

83 

48 

569 

16 

585 

United  States 

10 

200 

200 

1,531 

65 

1,596 

13 

* 

Dentistry. 
Massachusetts 

2 

1 
3 

2 
3 

19 
16 
18 

26 
20 

41 
23 
70 

41 
35 

220 
294 
771 

291 
79 

5 
0 
22 

0 
2 

225 
294 
793 

291 
81 

49 

62 

206 

81 
16 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
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Tabub  5. — Sttrnmartf  of  %iai\%iic%  of  ichooU  of  medicine,  dentieirif,  pharmacy,  and  for 
nureee  and  veterinarians,  for  lS93~94—Contimwd, 


Schools. 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Studenta. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Special 
or 

assist- 
ant. 

Men 
enrolled. 

Women 
enrolled. 

ToUl 
etfroll- 
ment. 

Gradu- 
ating. 

Per 

cent 
gradu- 
ating. 

eontinued. 

Dmfitfry^Coii  tinned. 

Tirefnia 

9 
6 
9 
18 
7 

12 
12 
84 
21 
14 
20 
36 

8 

7 

2 
10 
5 
6 
6 

6 
4 

85 
15 
5 
0 
39 

1 
33 

22 
149 

92 
165 

27 

178 
101 
813 
215 
•43 
143 
318 

17 
126 

20 
1 

22 
149 

92 
167 

27 

182 
106 
832 
223 
44 
151 
321 

18 
133 

• 

Georgia 

30  ' 

Intoeky 

9    .   .1..I1 

Tcsneueo -. 

31  ' 

Amnma - 

8 

OMo 

38    

IMttltft                               .   .  .  .    r                   

23 

minoU 

140    ........ 

Midiinn 

05    

Mimi^ta           

Q 

leva. - 

82  ' 

Mifltoori 

65 

3 

18 

CoJondo 

CiHfoniU 

K«rth  Atlantic  Division 

SoQtli  Atlantic  Division 

Smith  Ontral  Division 

Korth  Central  Division 

Westem Division 

14 
2 

53 
61 
34 
199 
15 

140 
86 
16 

154 
34 

1,285 
541 
284 

1,811 
143 

27 
2 
2 

49 

8 

1,312 
543 
280 

1,860 
151 

317 
127 

43 
369 

21 

TTnited  StatHi         

35 

362 

432 

4,064 

88 

4. 152 

877 

21  1 

Pharmacy. 
HaMnrbasetta 

1 

4 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

4 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

6 
20 
11 

3 
9 
3 
2 

7 

.  13 

5 

19 
3 
15 
14 
17 
3 
11 
11 
5 

4 
6 

5 
16 
3 

1 
4 

3 

1 

6 

1 
0 

11 
4 
4 
8 
7 
2 
5 
5 
6 

0 

4 

245 
529 

688 

127 
95 
10 
13 

87 
35 
31 

348 
81 

681 
76 
39 
4 
67 

247 
50 

17 
95 

9 

8 
10 

% 

0 

10 
5 

1 

12 
4 
9 
3 
8 
0 
4 
8 
5 

0 
0 

254 
537 
698 

127 
97 
10 
13 

97 
40 
82 

860 
85 

690 
78 
42 
4 
71 

250 
55 

17 
95 

17 
194 
204 

86 
82 

Sew  York 

PmiisjlTania. ,,,-,- 

MaryUuid 

District  of  Columbia     

Virginia...    .................. 

Kortb  rAmliikA. .  _ 

0 

19 
15 
11 

118 

Kentncky 

TmoMoee                       ^ .^ .. ... 

Louisiana 



Ohio 

lMi*nA                   .       

36  1 

Illinois                       

138 

Michigan 

81 

WiseoDsin 

12    

MinnesoU 

1    

Iowa 

9 

Vissoori 

69    

Kaatsfl 

12    

ColOTido 

4    

California 

30    

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division 

Sooth  Central  Division 

^orth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

7 
5 
5 
16 
2 

37 
17 
25 
98 
10 

24 
9 

7 

1 

1,462 
251 
153 

1,592 
112 

27 
2 
16 
43 
0 

1,489 
253 
169 

1,635 
112 

415    

68  1 

46    

428    

34 

United  States 

35 

1 
6 

,i 

3 
9 

2 
1 

187 

96 

3,570 

88 

3,658 

988          27 

lS%ir8e  training. 
Vermont                        

0 
37 
5 
0 
143 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

27 
360 

86 

72 
730 

88 
429 

28 

67 

5 

27 
397 

41 

72 
873 

88 
429 

28 
67 
5 

5 

Vanarhusetts 

143 

Ilhodo  Island 



17            

Conneetiont 

12        

If'^wTork - 

332    

Ifew  Jersey 

88    - 

Pflmsylvania 

162 

13 
16 
0 

Maryland....**. 

Districtof  Columbia    

Qwrgia 
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Table  5. — Summarif  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicinCf  deniisirij,  phai^macyj  and  for 
nurses  and  veterinarians ,  for  1S95-94 — Coutinuod. 


Schools. 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

• 

1  Special 
lieeu-  t      or 
lar.     1  assist- 
1    ant. 

Men 
enrolled. 

Women 
enrolled. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

'     Per 
Gradu-     cent 
ating.  '  gn'adu- 
atiug. 

C— BY  STATES  AKD  CLASSES- 
COD  tioue*!. 

Nxirte  training — Continned. 
Texas 

1 

1 
8 
2 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

8 

9 
0 

0 

17 

18 
297 
68 
67 
4 
44 
65 
44 

29 

17 

18 
328 
68 
67 
4 
44 
74 
44 

29 

8 

7 

100 

38 

6 

iS 

23 
13 

19 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

1 

Minnesota 

3 

1 

Jown........ . 

1 

3 

1 
1 

•l 

Misaonri 

Ohio 

"Wisconaiu 

Califoi*nia 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

40 
4 
1 

.0 

1 

185 

0 

0 

40 

0 

1,742 

90 

17 

607 

29 

1,927 

90 

17 

647 

29 

709  1 

Soath  Atlantic  Division 

'*'  I 

29  ' 

South  Central  Division 

8    

North  Central  Division 

205    

WToatorn  Division............. 

19  , 

United  States 

06      -     -- 

225 

2.485 

2,710 

970    

VI. — XoRMAL  Schools. 

The  number  of  normal  students,  or  students  in  various  institutions 
pursuing  training  courses  for  teachers,  in  1894  was  80,7G7,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  this  office.  These  students  were  distributed  as 
follows:  In  160  public  normal  schools,  37,899;  in  238  private  normal 
schools,  27,995;  in  pedagogical  or  teachers'  training  courses  in  173 
universities  and  colleges,  5,500;  in  153  public  high  schools,  5,041;  in  137 
private  high  schools,  4,332.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  normal  students 
were  reported  from  8G1  distinct  institutions.  The  398  public  and  private 
normal  schools  sent  out  8,271  graduates.  The  other  institutions  did 
not  rei>ort  separately  their  normal  graduates  nor  the  number  of  students 
comideting  pedagogical  courses. 

A  special  elTort  was  made  by  this  Bureau  in  1894  to  secure  reports 
from  all  new  normal  schools  and  from  the  many  institutions  of  this 
class  known  to  have  been  in  existence  for  several  years  but  from  which 
this  office  had  never  received  statistical  reports.  The  result  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  students  reported,  an  in- 
crease from  52,008  in  1893  to  80,767  in  1894.  In  1893  there  were  27,926 
students  reported  in  121  public  normal  schools  and  in  1894  the  number 
was  37,147,  reported  by  160  schools.  In  1893  the  number  of  students 
reported  by  39  private  normal  schools  was  7,286,  and  in  1894  there 
were  238  schools,  reporting  27,995  students.  In  1893  there  were  5,232 
normal  students  rei>orted  in  155  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  1894 
the  number  reported  was  5,500  in  173  of  these  higher  institutions.  In 
1893  the  number  of  normal  students  reported  in  public  high  schools 
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was  4,803,  and  in  1894  the  number  was  5,041.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  normal  stndents  reported  in  private  high  schools  between 
1803  and  1804.  The  number  in  the  former  year  was  6,761  and  in  the 
latter  4,332.  This  is  easily  explained.  Many  of  the  private  high  schools 
snd  academies  had  been  gradually  modifying  their  courses  of  study 
fix)m  year  to  year  until  those  institutions  had  become  practically  normal 
schools,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  names  of  long-established 
academies  had  been  changed  to  ^<  normal  school,"  indicating  beyond 
question  the  change  in  the  scope  of  the  institution.  In  such  cases  the 
school  has  been  transferred  from  the  list  of  private  secondary  schools 
to  that  of  private  normal  schools.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  falling 
off  of  2,420  in  the  number  of  normal  students  in  private  high  schools 
is  not  a  real  loss.  The  apparent  loss  is  simply  a  number  transferred, 
which  makes  up  a  portion  of  the  20,700  increase  of  students  in  private 
normal  schools. 

In  this  chapter  are  ten  tables  summarizing  the  statistics  of  normal 
schools  and  showing  the  distribution  of  normal  students.  Tables  1,  2, 
and  3  show  the  number  of  teachers  and  students,  amount  of  income, 
value  of  equipment,  etc,  for  public  normal  schools,  and  Tables  4, 5,  and 
0  give  the  same  items  for  private  normal  schools.  The  statistics  of  the 
398  normal  schools  are  given  in  detail  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 

PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Table  1  shows  that  in  the  IGO  public  normal  schools  there  were  1,561 
teachers  mstructing  normal  students,  and  551  teachers  engaged  wholly 
in  other  departments.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
56,849  there  were  37,899  normal  students.  Of  these  11,606,  or  30.C2  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  26,293,  or  69.38  per  cent,  females.  These  160 
schools  turned  out  5,952  normal  graduates,  or  15.70  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  normal  students.  The  last  column  of  Table  1  shows  that 
2,713  colored  students  were  included  in  the  total  of  37,899.  These 
colored  students  were  nearly  all  in  public  normal  and  industrial  schools 
in  the  two  Southern  divisions.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  normal 
students  reported  in  the  160  public  normal  schools  were  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Korth  Central  divisions. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  model  schools  connected  with 
the  public  normal  schools  as  23,842.  This  number  doubtless  includes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  13,392  given  in  the  same  table  as  elementary 
pupils.  There  were  933  students  in  business  courses,  and  7,291  classed 
as  secondary  students. 

Table  3  is  a  financial  exhibit  of  the  public  normal  schools  for  the 
year  ended  June,  1894.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  from  States, 
counties,  and  cities  for  support  was  $1,996,271.  Tuition  fees  amounted 
to  $393,329.  The  third  column  gives  $334,273  as  the  aggregate  of 
unclassified  sums  reported  and  money  received  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  As  a  number  of  schools  reported  only  total  amount  received 
for  support  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  $334,273  properly  belong? 
in  the  first  column  and  probably  a  smaller  proportion  in  the  secor 
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colaniD.  The  total  amount  received  for  support  by  the  160  public  nor- 
mal schools  was  $2,723,873.  This  was  an  average  of  $17,023  to  a 
school.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  average  was  $21,938  to 
a  school,  in  the  South  Atlantic  $11,614,  in  the  South  Central  $9,134, 
in  the  North  Central  $19,770,  and  in  the  Western  Division  $17,628.  The 
14  public  normal  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York  received  $425,557 
for  support,  or  an  average  of  $30,397  to  a  school.  The  5  schools  in 
Virginia  received  $165,954,  or  an  average  of  $33,191  to  a  school. 

Public  normal  schools  received  appropriations  from  States,  counties, 
and  cities  for  building  purposes  aggregating  $1,583,399.  More  than 
half  of  this  amount  was  received  by  schools  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division — $856,670— the  North  Central  Division  receiving  $374,799  and 
the  Western  Division  $279,000.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the 
appropriations  for  building  amounted  to  $49,580  and  in  the  South 
Central  to  $23,350. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  shown  to  be 
$15,571,846,  and  the  value  of  other  property  $1,289,100.  The  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  was  $8,152,186, 
or  more  than  half  the  total;  in  the  North  Central  the  value  was 
$3,588,179,  in  the  Western  $1,435,000,  in  the  South  Atlantic  $1,430,200, 
and  in  the  South  Central  $966,281. 

Table  10  is  a  review  of  appropriations  for  public  normal  schools  for 
the  past  five  years,  showing  the  amount  received  for  support  and  the 
amount  for  building  each  year.  For  1893-94  both  items  were  larger 
than  for  any  previous  year— $1,996,271  for  support  and  $1,583,399  for 
building.  The  largest  previous  aggregate  for  support  was  $1,567,082 
in  1891-92,  and  the  largest  amount  previously  reported  for  building 
was  $900,533  in  1889-90.  The  increase  of  appropriations  for  support 
in  1894  over  1893  was  very  large  in  each  geographical  division,  the 
increase  being  about  100  per  cent  in  the  two  Southern  sections.  The 
increase  of  appropriations  for  building  was  very  large  for  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  North  Central,  and  Western  divisions,  but  there  was 
a  slight  decrease  for  the  South  Central  Division.  In  the  South  the 
demands  for  support  are  more  urgent  than  the  needs  for  building. 

PRIVATE  NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  238  private  normal  schools  reported  in  1894  were  very  unevenly 
distributed  among  the  States.  The  North  Central  Division  had  110  of 
these  schools,  the  South  Central  59,  the  South  Atlantic  46,  the  North 
Atlantic  13,  and  the  Western  Division  10.  Iowa  alone  reports  23 
private  normal  schools  and  Ohio  20.  By  an  inspection  of  the  second 
column  of  Table  4  it  will  be  seen  that  thirteen  States  and  Territories 
were  without  private  normal  schools,  and  nine  States  reported  only  one 
each. 

In  the  238  schools  reporting,  there  were  1,086  teachers  instructing 
normal  students  and  918  teachers  wholly  engaged  in  other  departments. 
In  a  total  enrollment  of  62,934  there  were  27,995  normal  students.    Of 
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these  14,176,  or  50.64  per  cent,  were  males,  aud  13,819,  or  49.36  per  cent, 
were  females,  as  showu  in  Table  7.  It  was  noted  in  connection  with 
public  normal  schools  that  the  female  students  constituted  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  number  in  training  courses  for  teachers.  The  238  private 
sciiools  reported  2,319  graduates,  or  8.28  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
normal  students.  Compare  this  with  the  15.70  per  cent  graduating 
from  the  public  normal  schools  as  given  in  Table  7. 

The  ]^orth  Atlantic  Division  had  only  1,385  students  in  teachers' 
training  courses  in  private  normal  schools  as  against  16,424  in  pnblic  nor- 
mals. The  North  Central  had  19,454  in  private  normals  and  12,056  in 
public  normals.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  numbers  were  2,728  for  the 
private  and  3,334  for  the  public  normals;  in  the  South  Central  3,421 
private  and  3,874  public,  and  in  the  Western  Division  1,007  private  and 
2,711  public.  Of  the  5,522  colored  students  in  private  normal  schools 
3,589  were  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1,703  in  the  South  Central  Divi- 
sion. These  colored  students  were  in  normal  and  industrial  schools 
which  are  supported  by  churches  or  benevolent  societies.  A  few  of 
these  schools  are  of  high  grade,  but  many  could  scarcely  be  classed  as 
secondary  schools,  but  they  are  normal  schools  educating  colored  meii 
aud  women  to  become  teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  their  own 
race. 

Table  5  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  model  schools  connected 
with  the  private  normal  schools  as  3,520.  There  were  in  these  schools 
19,078  pupils  in  elementary  studies,  6,395  students  in  business  courses, 
and  9,178  in  other  courses  of  study  of  secondary  grade. 

Table  6  shows  that  the  private  normal  schools  received  appropriations 
from  States,  counties,  or  cities  amounting  to  $24,544.  The  aggregate 
reported  as  received  from  tuition  fees  was  $564,628.  The  amount  from 
all  other  sources,  including  unclassified  sums  from  tuition.  State  appro- 
priations, and  productive  funds,  was  $174,009.  The  total  received  for 
support  was  $763,175.  Of  the  $76,127  derived  from  productive  funds, 
a  portion  was  expended  for  support  and  the  remainder  devoted  to 
permanent  improvements. 

These  schools  received  from  public  appropriations  $135,910  for  build- 
ings. The  total  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  was  $3,750,259,  and  of 
other  proi)erty  $719,938. 

IN   OTHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

Table  8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  14,873  normal  students  reported 
in  other  institutions  than  public  and  private  normal  schools.  In  173 
colleges  and  universities  5,500  students  were  in  pedagogical  courses. 
These  students  were  not  reported  to  this  office  by  sex,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  males.  In  153  public  high  schools  there  were  5,041 
Donual  students — 1,390  males  and  3,651  females.  In  137  private  high 
schools  4,332  normal  students  were  reported — 2,000  males  and  2,332 
females. 

Of  the  normal  students  in  higher  institutions  nearly  half,  or  2,707, 
were  found  in  the  North  Central  Division,  Ohio  alone  reporting  744. 
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Of  the  1,187  reported  from  the  South  Central  Division  Tennessee  luid 
473.  Of  the  5,041  normal  students  in  public  high  schools  2,184  were 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  'New  York  reporting  1,054  and  Penn- 
sylvania 770.  In  the  North  Central  Division  there  were  1,529,  Iowa 
reporting  438  and  Kansas  423.  Of  the  4,332  normal  students  in  pri- 
vate high  schools  1,727  were  reported  from  the  STprtli  Central  Division, 
Ohio  alone  having  411  and  Iowa  455. 

The  last  column  of  Table  8  shows  that  normal  students  outside  of 
public  and  private  normal  schools  were  distributed  geographically  as 
follows:  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  3,361;  South  Atlantic,  2,297; 
South  Central,  2,332;  North  Central,  5,963,  and  Western  Division,  920. 

Table  9  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  totals  in  preceding  tables,  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  80,767  normal  students  in  the  five  classes  of 
institutions  by  divisions  and  by  States. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 


The  table  below  is  a  statistical  review  of  public  and  private  normal 
schools  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  growth  since  1884  has  been  steady. 
The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  public  normal 
schools  in  1888,  as  shown  in  the  fourth  column,  was  due  to  a  ehange  in 
classification.  For  the  preceding  three  years  all  students  had  been 
reported,  but  since  that  time  normal  students  only  have  been  included 
in  that  column.  In  1884  there  were  132  private  normal  schools,  but 
subseriuently  about  100  of  these  were  transferred  to  the  list  of  private 
secondary  schools.  In  1894  many  of  these  schools  again  appear  as 
normal  schools. 

pHblic  andpricitte  vormal  schools. 


Year. 


Instrnct-i  Normal 
ora.      I  students. 


1834-85 
188r)-8«I 
1880-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1881MK) 
1890-91 
1891-92 
189-2-93 
1893-94 


PubUc. 


Kormal 
gnwl- 
i    uaiefl. 


2G,(KJ0 
25,750 
20,594 
17, 319 
22,618 
26,  917 
31.  792 
32, 727 
27,926 
37,809 


3,162 
3.440 
3,557 
4,381 
4,564 
4,413 
5,060 
5,849 
4,491 
&,963 


Private. 


Schools. 


132 
36 
26 
41 
46 
43 
46 
40 
39 

238 


Instmot- 
ors. 


842 

279 

238 

a  365 

a  370 

274 

257 

235 

268 

1,086 


Normal 
students. 


17,068 
6,197 
6,873 
6,534 
4,487 

57,897 

MO,  515 

5,710 

7,286 

27,995 


Grad- 
uates. 


1,366 
290 
258 
219 
315 

e824 

c966 
607 
552 

2,319 


a  Inclmlfs  Instmctora  ic  nil  the  conrses. 

b  Includes  stadouts  in  all  tlu)  conraos. 

e  Includes  all  the  graduates,  normal  and  others. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  number  of  public  normal  schools 
increased  from  131  in  1885  to  160  in  1894,  the  number  of  normal 
instructors  from  1,231  to  1,501,  the  number  of  students  from  26,090  to 
37,899,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  3,162  to  6,952.  In  the  ten 
years  the  private  normal  schools  increased  from  132  to  238,  the  number 
of  instructors  from  842  to  1,086,  the  number  of  students  from  17,068  to 
27,995,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  1,366  to  2,319. 
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PEDAGOGY  IN  HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

Many  UDiversities  and  coUeges,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  profes- 
sional training  for  teacherS;  have  organized  departments  of  pe^lagogy 
or  prescribed  certain  courses  of  study  for  tliose  who  may  expect  to 
become  teachers  after  leaving  college.  In  1891  the  Bureau  made  its 
first  inquiry  regarding  students  in  pedagogical  courses  in  these  higher 
institations.  That  year  the  number  of  such  students  reported  was 
3,978.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  institutions  reporting  was  not 
recorded.  In  1893  the  number  of  institutions  reporting  was  155  and 
the  number  of  students  5,232,  For  the  year  ended  June,  1894,  this 
item  was  reported  by  173  coUeges  and  universities,  and  the  number  of 
stndents  in  pedagogical  courses  was  5,500,  an  increase  of  more  than  38 
per  cent  in  three  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  college  or 
nniversity  reporting  pedagogical  students  for  the  year  1893-94  and  the 
number  rei)orted  by  each : 


Location. 


AlabamA: 

Bloiint««Tnie 

Lafayette 

Selma 

UontsviUe 

ArkuiBaa : 

Clarkayille 

Little  Rock 

Do 

Do 

Mountain  Home.... 

Conway 

CaJiforniA: 

Berkeley 

CoUegeCity 

Santa  Kosa 

Stanford  Univcraity 

Woodbridge 

San  Jo8o 

BUtricI  of  Colombia : 

^  Washington 

Florida: 

Leeebnrg 

^    St.Leo... , 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

,  Do 

Birmingham 

GtinesviUe 

Lagrange 

^KilledgoviUe 

Abingdon 

Carthago 

Effingham  ........... 

Eransten 

Folton , 

NaperviUe 

Quincy 

Kocklriacd 

Jpper  Alton 

WMtfield 

JackaonviUo 

-  KnoxriUe 

^Un  Territory : 

-  Bacone 

Indiana: 

HanoTer 

Hctoeq. 


Inatitntion. 


Blonnt  College 

Lafay ett«  College 

Selma  Univenjity 

HuntaviUo  Femalo  College. 


Arkanaas  Camberland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Little  Rock  L  Diversity 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Uomo  Baptiut  College. 
Central  Baptist  College 


TJnlTersity  of  California 

Pierce  Christian  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Jnnior  University. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College '. . 

College  of  KotreDame 


Gallandet  College. 


Florida  Conference  College. . 
St.  Leo  Military  College 


Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown  CoUego 

Methodist  Episcopal  College 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Hodding  College 

Carthage  College 

Austin  College 

Korthwesteni  University. 
Northern  Illinois  College . . 

Northwestern  College 

Chaddock  College 

Angnstana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfleld  CoUeg 
Illinois  Female  C 
St.  Mary's  School. 


Indian  University . 


Hanover  College 

Union  Christian  College. 


Normal 

stu- 
deuta. 


17 
15 
44 

19 

17 
8 

12 
S 

71 

11 

57 
14 
0 

n7 

13 

lio 


3 
2 

99 
25 
10 
20 
21 
158 

17 

10 

52 

11 

40 

16 

10 

8 

3 

9 

7 

40 

0 

5 
18 
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Locatiou. 


Institution. 


I  Normal 

sta- 
'    dents. 


Indiana— Con  tinned . 

Moorea  Hill 

Kidgeville 

Upmnd 

Iowa: 

Charles  City 

Hopkinton 

Indianola 

Mount  Pleasant. . . 

Sioux  Cit  V 

Storm  Lake 

Toledo 

KansaH: 

Baldwin 

Enterprise 

Holton 

Xiecouipton 

Lindaborg 

Ottawa 

Salina 

Wichita 

Kentucky : 

Berea 

Colombia 

Hopkiuaville 

Lancaster 

Harrodaburg 

Winchester 

Louiaiaua: 

New  Orleans 

Do 

Mansfield 

Maine : 

KentsHill 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Mas.sachusotta : 

Wortenter 

Wellealey 

Michigan : 

Airaa 

Beuzonia 

Hillsdale 

Olivet 

Minuenota: 

Excelsior 

Minneapolis 

St.  Peter 

Winnebago  City.. 
Miasissippi : 

Daleville 

Holly  S]>ring8 

University 

Columbus 

Pontotoc 

Missouri : 

Albany  

1)0..    

Bowling  Green 

Cameron 

Carthage 

Columbia 

Lawson 

Trenton 

Warrenton 

Fulton 

Nebraska : 

Bellevue 

Bethany 

Crete 

Fairfield 

Neligh 

University  Place. 

York 

Nevada: 

Keno 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New  York: 

New  York 

Elmira 


I  Moores  Hill  College. 
I  Kidgeville  College.. 
i  Taylor  University... 


German-English  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

German  College 

University  of  the  Northwest. 

Buena  Vista  College 

Western  College 


Baker  University 

Centra]  College 

Campbell  University 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College , 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 
Wichita  University 


Berea  College 

Columbia  Christian  College. 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrard  College 

Young  Ladier  College 

Winchester  Female  College. 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Mausfiold  Female  College 


Maine  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
Morgan  College 


Clark  University... 
Wellesley  College. . . 


Alma  College 

Benzonia  College. . 
Hillsdale  College. 
Olivet  College 


Northwestern  Christian  College. 

University  of  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 


Cooper-Huddleston  College 

Rust  University 

University  of  Mississippi 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 
Chickasaw  Female  College 


Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Carthage  Collegiate  Institute 

University  of  tno  State  of  Missouri 

Presbyterian  College  of  Upi)cr  IdJssouri. 

A  valou  CoUece 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

Sy nodical  Female  College 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

Gates  College 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Y'^ork  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. 
University  of  New  Mexico . . 


University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Elmira  College 


104 
15 
25 

19 
3 
56 
15 
45 
87 
85 

89 

20 
65 
2 

48 

4 
M 
10 

6 

15 
25 
10 
106 
5 

39 

12 

8 


5 
17 

5 
18 
70 
27 

13 
29 
60 
18 

5 
72 
18 
67 

8 

70 
18 
16 
43 

4 

112 

10 

34 

9 
14 

12 
25 
15 
37 
76 
15 
6 

40 

80 


12 
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Location. 


Institution. 


Normal 

Btn- 
dcnta. 


Korth  Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Guilford  College... 

Kalclgh 

Ratberford  College 

SaXiabary 

Lenoir 

ITorthJDakoU: 

Fargo 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Alliance 

Athena 

Defiance 

I>elaware 

Findlay 

Hillsboro 

Hiram 

Hopedale 

Lima 

New  Concord 

Richmond 

Tiffin 

West  Farmington. 

Wilberforce 

Oregon: 

Salem 

University  Park. . . 
Pennsylvania : 

Annville 

Jefferson 

New  Berlin 

Philadelphia 

PitUburg 

Charobersburg 

Sonth  Carolina: 

Colarabia 

Orangeburg  

Sonth  Dakota: 

Eaat  Pierre 

Hot  Springs 

Miichell 

Redfleld 

Tennessee: 

Harriman 

Huntingdon 

KnoxviUe 

Do 

Milligan 

Mossy  Creek 

NashviUe 

Do 

Sewanee 

Spencer 

Colambia 

Rogersville 

SomervUle 

Texss: 

Brenham 

Brownwood 

Campbell 

Fort  Worth 

Marshall 

Ttfhuacana 

Waco 

Virginia: 

Bridge  water  

New  Market 

Lynchburg  

SiauDton 

Winchester 

Washington : 

Burton 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

West  Virginia: 

Barboursville 

Morgantown 

Wisconsin : 

Ripon 

Wyoming: 

Laramie 


Biddle  University 

Guilford  College 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College , 

Livingstone  College 

Davenport  Female  College. 

Fargo  College 


Bnchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University. 

Findlay  College 

Hillsboro  College 

Hiram  College 

Hopedale  Normal  College. . . 

Lima  College 

Muskingum  College 

Richmond  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Farmington  College 

Wilberforce  University 


Willamette  University. 
Portland  University. . . 


Lebanon  Valley  College, 
ol' 
insylv 
Central  High  School. 


Monongahela  College. 
Central  Pennsylvania  College. 


Duguesne  College. 
Wilson  College. 


Allen  University.. 
Claflin  University. 


Pierre  University — 
Black  HiUsCoUego., 
Dakota  University. . 
Redfield  College 


American  Temperance  University. 

Southern  Normal  University 

Knox  ville  College 

I  University  of  Tennessee 

'  Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Flsk  University 

University  of  the  South , 

Burritt  College 

Columbia  Athenaeum 

Rogersville  Synodical  College 

Somervillo  Female  Institute 


Evangelical  Lutheran  College. 

Howcml  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

Wiley  Universitv 

Trinity  U  ni vers'ity 

Paul  Quinn  College 


BriUgewater  College 

Polytechnic  Institute , 

Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College. 

Wesley  an  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

Vashon  College. 

University  ofWashiugton 

Puget  Sound  University 


Barboursville  College 

West  Virginia  University. 


Ripon  College 

University  of  Wyoming. 


40 
20 
180 
18 
52 
7 

12 

24 
135 
105 
34 
31 
36 
50 
75 
75 
55 
16 
20 
7 
21 
60 

26 
27 

14 

67 
7 
16 


28 
68 

25 
8 
56 
51 

20 
60 
80 
47 
40 
26 
:j5 

87 
8 

42 

10 
8 

10 

22 
15 
13 
8 
24 
4 
6 

5 
8 
7 
3 
2 

28 

59 

6 

57 
21 

151 

21 
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Table  1.— Summary  of  slatiatica  of  public  normal  schools. 
SCHOOLS.  IXSTRUCTORS.  AND  STUDENTS. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Sou  til  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Now  nampshiro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dolawan* 

Maryland , 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

■\VcHt  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Cai-olina 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Sonth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsm 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorndo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Ut«h 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Orecon 

California 


Teachers. 


160    1,5C1 


DO 

109 

1,  z*o  ' 
0 

7 

646 

1,935 

6,626 

336 

922 

3,960 

5,6U9 

33 

396 

3 

74 

693 

778 

670 

5.73 

322 

955 

59 

0 

75 

411 

77 

100 

781 

992 

193 

315 

1,147 

1,001 

619 

610 

43 

1>4 

290 

456 

550 

430 

48 

G8 

199 

653 

8,561 

1.268 

9,469 


429 

77 

1.471 

1.123 

1,277 

59 

486 

186 

1,773 
508 
2.208 
1,029 
197 
746 
980 
116 


561 
1,-J«3'J 
4:15 
813 
699 
510 
1,991 
21s 
161 
148 
495 


143 
44 

20 


14 
22 
47 


2j;j 

383 
153 


451 

909 

1,5;{S 
933 

],469 
1,290 
822 
3,078 
343 
311 
343 
830 


372 
32 
62 


529 

1.473 

2,807 

1,368 

2.272 

1,889 

1..332 

5,069 

561 

472 

491 

1,325 


20, 
3  ! 
288  I 
514 
161 

59  ' 


358 
74 
494 
487 
610 
0 


15 
38 

188 
45 

132 

203 

193 

315 

533 

575 

97 

70 

43 

154 

267 

393 

161 

122 

48 

68 

378 
77 

782 
1,001 

771 
59 

133 


335 
608 
1,108 
167 
197 
660 
283 
116 


552 
378 
259 
455 
253 
297 
994 
94 
107 
148 
450 


379 
891  I 
7:19  i 
763  ' 

1,057 
830 
694 

1.314 
148 
221 
343 
762 


404 

1,446 

1,117 

1,022 

1, 512 

l,08;j 

891 

2,308 

242 

328 

491 

1,212 


76 
61 
52 
61 
32 
27 
10 

35 
144 
113 
32 
29 
94 
36 
0 


161 

59 

143 

190 

207 

281 

148 

268 

3 

38 

83 

87 


515 
70 
91 


88  I 
25  I 


275 
32 

58 


363 
76 
83 


35 
14 


;;38 

413 


5:.i 

80 

192 

278 

28 

700 

226 

314 

540 

88 

:,.:> 

153 

... 

1,371 

3« 
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Table  2. — Sumwutry  of  $iaii$tio8  ofpuhlio  normal  sehooU. 
STUDSirrs  and  coursbs  of  study. 


Pnpils  in  model 
achoola. 

Elementary  pupils. 

StndenU 

in  business 

courses. 

Secondary 

students  in  other 

courses. 

SUtc  or  Territory. 

1 

& 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

4 
1 

H 

* 
It 

>i 

i 

1 

9 

3     1     4 

ft 

• 

r 

8 

» 

lO 

19 

5,259 

13 

United  Statoa 

10.826 

13.016  J23,842 

6,272  7,120  [l3, 302 

431 

662  1  993 

2,032 

7,291 

Kortii  Atlantic  Diririon. 
Sooth  Atlantic  DMaion. 
Sooth  Central  Division . 
Korth  Central  Diriaion. 
Weatcm  Diviaion 

5.229 
747 
706 

3.671 
473 

6.565 

908 

830 

4.111 

602 

11,794 
1,665 
1,536 

7,782 
1,075 

1, 774  2, 259 

327  1    424 

1,550   1,329 

2,429  2,853 

192  ,     255 

4,033     146 

751  1     18 

2,879  ;    71 

5,282  1  149 

447  1    47 

85 

189 

184 

90 

14 

231 
207 
255 
239 
61 

586 
253 
475 
615 
103 

2,723 
617 
503 

1,434 

82 

3,309 
770 
978 

2,049 
185 

Sorth  Atlantic  Diriakm: 
Maine 

120 
106 
25 
79S 
200 
865 
1,772 
414 
926 

135 
142 
35 
339 
200 
947 

3,265 
419 

1,083 

261 

248 

60 

1,134 

400 
1,812 
5,037 

833 
3,009 

1                          1 
0  j        0            0  1      0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

20 

New  flaropsbire 

Vermont 

':;::::l:::::j 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 

65 

0 
0 
0 

10 
5 
n 

0 

4 

0 

22 

2,130 

33 

524 

10 

Kaasachnsetta 

Rhode  Island 

0|      70 

70 

0 
0 
0 
10 

'i36* 

9 
0 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

0 
796 
286 
692 

205 

1,0G4 

300 

620 

205 
1,800 

586 
1,312 

0  1        0 
30  •    237 
0           ^ 

22 

2.367 

33 

Pennsylvania 

Seoth  Atlantic  Dirision: 
Delaware 

201 

824 

818 

Uaryland 

1 

District  of  Colambla 

875 
255 
0 
2 
80 
65 
20 

223 
62 
163 
194 
67 
0 
7 



973 
345 
0 
8 
70 
90 
22 

243 
107 
243 
171 

50 
0 

16 

748 
600 
0 
10 
100 
156 

0 

1 

13 
0 

0 

1 
4 
60 

0  1          A 

0 
311 
38 
74 

0 

Vir^ia 

106 
19 
115 

98 

24 

211 

204 
43 
326 

2 
17 
60 

173 
24 

46 

484 

West  Virginia 

Horth  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

C2 

Ilia 

Georgia 

sn 

25 
66 

75 
103 

848 

4 
0 

88 

124 
0 

172 

128 
0 

210 

10 

94 

104 

Florida 

42         37 
466       -^M 

Sonth  Central  Division: 
Eentocky 

191 

180 

380 

Tennessee 

169 

'-"  1     "- 

Alabama 

406 

365 

107 

0 

23 

458 
872 

266 
347 

724 
719 

12 

16 

0 

0 

5 

10 
0 
0 
0 
2 

22 
16 
0 

0 

7 

144 

30 

0 

0 

110 

210 

20 

0 

0 

84 

354 

MisHiaaiDDi 

50 

Lonisiana 

0 

Texas 

23 
277 

63 
225 

86 
502 

0 

Arkansas 

194 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

1 

;.;..!'..!.' ■ !.__.'' 

North  Central  Division  : 
Ohio 

669 

845 
599 
272 
358 
533 
245 
318 

19 
162 
106 

45 

634 

270 
671 
268 
404 
630 
278 
350 
272 
215 
142 
68 

1.303 
615 

1.170 
540 
762 

1,163 
523 
677 
291 
377 
248 
113 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
C5 
0 
12 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
29 
38 

i 
0  <      fin 

75 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

78 
1,230 

23 
6 
0 

125 

Indiana 

12 
858 
176 
358 
346 
113 
465 
19 
37 

15 
777 
170 
402 
400 
121 
507 
272 

61 

27 

1.635 

346 

760 

806 

972 
291 
08 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
101 

0 
33 
0 
0 
0 
28 
41H 
5 
5 
0 

0 

Illinois          

55 

3tficbigan 

0 

Wisconsin 

0 

Minnesota 

Q 

Iowa 

106 

UisKouri 

1  724 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakoto 

Nebraska 

0         0 
23       35 
A         n 

28 
11 
n 

Kansas 

45 

68 

113 

u  .       .,  ,       - 

1 

^e««ru  Division: 
Montana 

1 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

40 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 

122 
0 
0 

40 

82 

122 

1 

r, 

15  1        30 

New  Mexico 

Arixona 

......1 

1 

1 

Utoh 

1 

Nevada 

1 

*     "1 

Idaho :.::.... 

1 

1 

Wasbinf^on 

Oregon 

127 
269 

146 
40 
334 

273 

77 
603 

127 
25 

146 
27 

273 
52 

0 
43 

0  ,      0 
10  !    53 

0 
87 

0            0 
64         151 

CalifomU 

1 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  public  normal  schools. 
EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 


State  or  Territorj. 


United  SUt«8 !$!,  996, 271  $393, 329 


$3:m.273 


North  A  tlantic  Diyision . 
^  South  AtlantioDiviaion. 
South  Central  DiviHion. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Di  strict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Greorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  

California 


1)07,010,  233,265 
rJ  1,160  22,948 
n.)^»49  23,349 
0:,i,^  98,961 
196,  028,     14, 806 


26.450 
12,000 
13, 039 

122, 1641 
16.000 
79,656 

397,523 
34,083 

206,005 


2,175 

250 

1,849 


10,500 


17,382 
26,060 
185, 519 


7,303 


27,950 
18.  718 
29.235 

7,250 
23,207 

8,600 

23,588 

1,500 

23,411 

3,950 

12,500 

35,000 

12,500 

7,500 


3.075 
2,142 
4,890 
88 
5,450 


1,235 
5,000 
9,232 
3,523 


,  15)7 

(»3 

;)0 

i» 

7(10 


u  Si 

as 

I 


>    ■ 


8 


$2, 723, 873  $39, 825  $1, 583, 399  $15, 571 ,  846  $1, 289, 100 


1, 162, 732 
313, 671 
264.888 
771,048 
211,534 


375 


1,600, 


10,  < 

"i.'sso 


29.000 
12,250 
16.488 

122, 194 
16,000 
79,656 

425.567 
60,143 

401,444 


0 
20,625 

0 
19.200 

0 


856, 670, 

49,580 

23, 350 

374,  799' 

279,  000, 


8,152,186 
1,  430, 200 
966,281 
3, 588, 179 
1,435,000 


12,500 


17,803 


0 

3,759 

600' 


184,929 
2,682 
9.752 
2,000 
3,900 
16,000 

5,865 

40,000 

64,240 

912 

2,514 

2,500 

5,559 


J. 


165,054 
24,542 
43,877 
9,338 
32, 557 
19,600 

30.688 
46.500 
96.  883 

8,385 
15,014 
37,500 
21,818 

8,100 


8001 
42, 700 
96, 104 
62.298 

120.  911 
82,000 
27,  87.'> 

142,5611 

20.  000 
26.  2,')0 

21,  200 
9, 12.5, 


250  . 

2,400!. 
15, 0961 

5,901 
11,0041. 
18,  622 

9,484 
24,  888. 


1,006 
322 


500 

500 

2,935 


2,  236! 


8, 380)     15,  000 


35,  0(H>l 
3,500 
7,200 


37.  .'iOO 
18, 528 
94,300 


800. 


0- 
8.906 
5,100. 


700 


1,050 
45,100 

112,  806 
68,521 

131,015 

101.122 
37.  859 

170, 384 
20,000 
28.  586 
21,200 
32,505 


1,625 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10, 300 
276.  200 
0 
125.000 
97. 793 
10.000 
324,877 


5.050 
20.000 
4,630 


93,500 

80,000 

30,000 

975,000 

60,000 

290,000 

2,727,426 

273,000 

3,623.260 


150. 000; 

1.500 

763.000 

263.000 

84,700 


2,500 
7,400 

2,500 


1,300 

0 

1,250 

8,000 

300 

15,000 


138,  5(>0 
29.500 

34.531 

300.000 

326. 500 

17.500 

55.000 

100.000 

82.750 

50,000 


0 
4,200, 


35,000 
3,500 
8,000 


37.500 
28.134 
99.400 


15.000, 


o; 

40.000 
0 

20,  coo; 

20,  OOOi 

116.  000 

3,000 

104, 479 

18, 220 

3,100 

0 

50,000 


3,  000 
275, 300 
390,000 
275, 479, . 
468,000|. 
575,000. 
128.900: 
997. 000, 
70.  000 
95.000. 
130. 500  . 


180,  000, 


35.000; 
12.000 
8,000 


150,000,. 


12,000, 


135, 000 
11,000 
78,000 


108.000 

65,000 

1, 100,  OOOl 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  BtatUiics  of  private  normal  schools, 
SCHOOLS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  STUDENTS. 


Teachers. 

Total  enrollment. 

Normal  students. 

i 

1 

1 

Po 

SUte  or  Territory. 

1 

i 

II 

^ 

P^ 

1 

^ 

j 

1 

il 

II 

1 

9    1    3 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

0          10 

11       19 

United  Stat«« 

Horth  AtlanUc  Division.. 
South  AtlAntio  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Horth  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 

238   1,086 

918 

33,159 

29,775 

62.934 

14,170 

13,819  27,995 

2,319  1  5,522 

13         54 
46       168 
59  '    202 

110  1    612 
10  1       50 

57 
154 
219 
445 

4.1 

1,177 

3,722 

5.660 

21,851 

743 

1,199 

4,729 

G.I24 

16,899 

824 

2,376 
8,451 
11.790 
38,750 
1,567 

640 

1,166 

1.620 

10.267 

483 

745 
.1,562 
1.801 
9,187 

524 

1,385 
2,728 
3,421 
19, 454 
1  no? 

69  1          2 

181  1  3,589 

376  1  1.70 J 

1. 610           84 

83         144 

HorUi  Atlwitic  DiTision: 
Maine 

. 

Z\        3 

100 

40 

140 

21 
21 

30 

1 
51  '        0  '          0 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

"     1 "  "     "     , 

Hassachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

2 

5          2  1        10 

50  1        60  1          9  '        46 

55    0 

Coniiecticat ........... 

1 
1 

9  13         117 

10  0 

178  ,       295 

23,        23 

0  1        21  '        21           9      

New  York 

0  1        23           23  '       23             2 

Hew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantio  Division: 
Delaware 

8 

1 
3 
1 
6 
4 

11 
8 

10 
3 

14 
16 

36 

3 
11 

39         960 

3  I        33 
2  1        76 

••9O8 

21 

82 

57 

300 

315 

1,192 

1.197 

1,397 

218 

1,063 

2,017 

180 

1,486 

1.858 

54 

108 

203 

477 

620 

2,066 

2,119 

2.356 

448 

2,096 

4,220 

258 

2,905 

610 

0 
68 

625     1.235 

37  1          0 
G    

Maryland 

6            0 

District  of  Colambia.. 

9    !       146 

21  '       18          177 

112           57         ^*K» 

Virginia 

87         1^ 

283 
391 
596 
418 
632 
139 

762 

1,158 

115 

706 

20 
7 

28 
51 
40 
14 

67 

141 

2 

114 

222 

West  Vlrjtlnia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georiria 

14 
40 
22 
31 

17 

8         805 
45         874 
41         922 
2g        969 

0          230 

193 
221 
141 
274 
70 

399 

567 

89 

345 

198 
375 
277 
358 
69 

363 
591 
76 
361 

126 

969 

620 

1.564 

Florida 

88 

Sooth  Central  Division: 
Kentnclcy 

31  1      33     1,033 
64         ^5     9  .oo!i 

0 

Tennessee 

761 

Alabama 

2  j        8  i        5          78 
15  1      63         5U     1,419 

258 

Misaissinoi 

206 

Xionisiana ...... ....... 

Texas 

8          25          38  1       72fl 

1,162  j  1,888 
216  '      423 

203 
67 

323 
87 

G2G 
154 

56 
6 

335 

Arkansas 

4 

11            8  [       207 

143 

Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory 

:;:;:::::  J.:.: 

Horth  Central  Division: 
Ohio         

20 
14 

8 
6 
2 
3 

23 
15 
1 
2 
7 
0 

1 
1 
1 

105 

127 

36 

28 

15 

12 

101 

70 

2 

13 

50 

53 

3 
3 
8 

94 

47 

32 

22 

8 

5 

85 

49 

3 

"63 
37 

5 
0 
0 

4,283 

2.342 

6,625 
8,412 
2,740 

9  fMi 

2.084 

2,892 

723 

ift9 

1,304 

2,164 

661 

860 

23 

73 

1,412 

1,156 

20 

298 

754 

462 

16 
5 
TO 

3,388 
5,056 
1.384 
1,322 

147 
754 
181 
55 

2 

Indiana ............... 

4,685  ,  3,727 
1.568  ,  1,172 
1  104     1,372 

8 

Illinois* 

Michigan    

3 
0 

"Wisconsin 

222         128  1      ryiO  1        34 

57  '       13 

0 

Minnesota 

322  '        90 
3.401     3.052 
1, 950     1, 680 
100           20 
191         208 
2.782     1,888 
1,150     1,124 

65           65 
14  1        16 

3  1        70 

418 
6.45;{ 
3.630 
120 
492 
4,670 
2,274 

130 
30 
73 

165 

1.221 

1.328 

30 

194 

686 

448 

14 
2 
3 

238 
2.633 

2.484 
50 

492 
1,440 

910 

30 

7 

73 

28  .          0 

Iowa                .  ....... 

115 
139 

3 

Missonri 

50 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

3 
106 
69 

3 
0 
13 

Nebraska 

13 

Kansas ................ 

5 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

0 

Wvoiuinir 

1 

Colorado 

0 

New  Mexico 

1 

X'tah  

2 

16 

21 

590  1      424 

1.014 

447 

241  1      688 

8 

0 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washinirton 

;        1 

Oregon 

Califomia 

6 

20 

17 

17  1       249 

820 

17 

192 

209 

59 

143 

1 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  6tati$tics  of  private  normal  8chool$. 
STUDENTS  AND  COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 


Pnpils  in  model 
schools. 

Elementary  pupils. 

Stndents  in  busi- 
ness courses. 

Secondary 

students  in  other 

courses. 

State  or  Territory. 

i 

1 

a 

H 

i 

1 

1 

1 

6 

p5 

1 

6 

1 

H 

1 

9 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

5,021 

19 

13 

United  States 

1.600 

1,830 

3,520 

9,170 

9,808 

19,078 

4.712 

1,683 

6,395 

4,157 

9,178 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Diriaion. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

52 
229 
658 
542 
209 

38 
230 
748 
529 
285 

90 

4S9 

1,400 

1,071 

494 

319 

1,647 

2,785 

4,346 

73 

237 

2,383 

3,267 

3,953 

68 

556 
4.a30 
6,052 
8,299 

141 

89 

135 

497 

3,901 

90 

44 
69 
156 
1,303 
21 

133 
204 
653 
5,294 
111 

129 
484 
797 
3,506 
106 

173 
443 
912 
2,421 
208 

302 

927 

1,709 

5,926 

314 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

1 

69 

4 

73 

0 

0 

0 

10 

6 

10 

ICaot  Tlnmnfthirfl. .    . 

1            , 

Vermont. ........... 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Massachusetts 

10 

16 

26 

0 

0 

0 

4 

i 

5 

Rhode  I«^land  - 

I^nnnecticiiti  •.•••••. 

■ 

102 

132 

234 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

15 

25 

40 

New  Yorlc 

25 

" 

25 

1 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

17 

22 

39 

148 

101 

249 

89 

3 
5 

44 

5 

1 

133 

8 
6 

100 

30 
5 
34 
40 
27 

120 
52 

159 
17 

89 
2S. 

289 

141 

9 

0 

0 

45 

41 

84 

145 

119 

0 

65 

202 

2 

289 

241 
39 

1 

4 

0 

4 

5 

Distrirfc  of  Coliimhia 

34 

Viririnia 

56 
20 
60 
0 
54 
30 

49 

261 

82 
32 
0 
0 
91 
25 

45 
300 

138 
61 
60 
0 

145 
65 

94 

570 

12 
52 
503 
433 
526 
117 

446 

1,081 

30 

818 

49 
63 
710 
508 
920 
127 

613 

61 
115 

1,219 
941 

1,440 
244 

i  ftsn 

38 
33 
30 
0 
0 
26 

100 
196 

10 
13 
18 
0 

2? 

21 

58 

48 

46 

48 

0 

121 
254 

85 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

68 
204 
197 
278 

Florida 

17 

Sonth  Central  Division : 
Kentuck v  .......... 

154 

Tennessee .......... 

1,031  1  2- 112 

578 

Alabama 

102 
869 

138 
1,687 

5 

Mississippi 

279 

289 

568 

72 

35 

107 

578 

Texas  

0 
69 

25 

80 

25 
149 

310 
91 

548 
104 

858 
198 

129 
0 

1 

171 

84 
46 

239 
25 

323 

Arkansas 

71 

Oklahoma  .......... 

Indian  Territory .... 

1 

( 

, 

North  Central  Division  : 
Ohio 

161 
10 
41 
46 

130 
0 
25 
81 

148 
7 

45 
53 
105 
0 
25 
85 

309 
17 
86 
99 

235 
0 
50 

166 

95 
632 
294 
106 
130 

709 
289 
161 
105 

257 
1,431 
583 
267 
235 

421 
777 

375 

382 

0 

90 
737 
278 

50 

98 

379 

158 

157 

0 

4 

171 

84 

0 

519 

1,156 

533 

539 

0 

04 

908 

362 

50 

1,703 
385 
176 
244 
0 
.67 
343 
124 

758 
384 

64 

194 

0 

19 
348 
219 

2,461 

769 

Illinois 

240 

Miohinan ........... 

438 

"Wisconsin 

0 

Minn<^Rota 

86 

Iowa 

1, 218 

228 
20 

1,175 

213 

0 

2,423 
441 
20 

691 

Missouri. ........... 

343 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. . . 

5 
26 

17 

0 
34 
27 

5 
CO 
44 

( 

Nebraska......  .... 

1,261 
332 

31 

641 

408 

12 

1,902 
740 

43 

553 
2:J8 

2 
0 

214 
128 

6 
0 

767 
366 

8 
0 

321 
142 

33 
12 

309 
126 

28 
11 

630 

KnnstiA 

263 

Western  Division: 

Montana. ........... 

61 

Wvoming 

5 
63 

3 

127 

8 
190 

23 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

1 ; 

....   '!'.'.... 

1 

TTtah 

72 

75 

147 

88 

15 

103 

55 

168 

223 

Nevada               .  .. 

Idaho          .......... 

;;::;'i';::"t 

Wash  iugton 

1 .  .  _ . 

Oregon 

'  "::'i":::' 

i            ' 

Camornia ". 

69 

80 

140 

42 

56 

08 

0 

0 

0 

6 

M 

7 
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Tablb  6. — Sumiuarif  of  ataiiaiics  of  priratc  normal  schools. 
EQUIPME^'T  AND  INCOME. 


State  or  Territory. 

it 

i 

a 

a 

'3 

1 

s 

li 

^3 

a 
m 

i 

1 

i 

$ 

< 

Appropriation  from  State, 
county,  or  city  for  build- 
iugs. 

1 

»     Value  of    buildings    and 
grounds. 

s 

> 

1 

9 

124,  S4i 

3 

4 

5 

$763, 175 

6 

7 

• 

United  States 

4Ci<U,  62S 

1174.000 

176,127 

*135,910 

$:•    -     '  :) 

$719,938 

•orth  Atlantic  Division 

outh  Atlantic  Division 

onth  Central  Di\i«ion 

orth  Central  Division 

Western Diviaion 

0 
2.503 
10,  »81 

n.ooo 

0 

22,  483 

23.  785 
84, 746 

411.033 
22, 596 

13.000 
28.31)6 
43,003 
67,685 
21,925 

85.483 
54,724 
138,730 
489,717 
44,521 

12 

350 

60,100 

9.605 

0 

39. 000 

2,155 

64.480 

30,275 

0 

175. 150 
401.  139 
387.210 
2, 686. 760 
100,000 

200 

9,000 

23,  533 

202.  205 

485  000 

ronli  Atlantic  Division : 
Maine ..... 

1 

Nnw  HamiwhirA ',^,,^-^^ 

.... 

Vermont ' 

1 

Massachusetts .......... 

« 

1.000 

5,000 

6.000 

° 

4,000 

150 

0 

Kho<leIaliind 

Conndcticut 

1 1 

Netr  York 

'                  1 

New  Jersey 

'                  1                      1 

PennHjlvania 

0 

0 
0 

21,483 

1.400 
770 

8,000 
850 

29,483 

1,750 
770 

12 

350 
0 

35.000 

0 
0 

175,000 

15,000 
66.000 

200 

iouth  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

0 

BiHtrict  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virjrinia . 

0 
0 

300 

0 

1.423 

840 

250 

2/m 

4.151 
3,486 
2.675 
3,109 
3,657 
4,517 

21,844 
34.533 

5,053 
475 

9,204 
3,961 
2.075 
0,800 
23,757 
6,507 

23.594 
53,648 

0 

6' 

0 

I 

0 
600 

0 
0 

75 

0 

80 

2,000 

3,120 
60,100 

91,000 
79,  000 
14,50(J 
45,000 
52,700 
37,039 

44,750 
19,500 

0 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina.  ....  ... 

0 

South  Carolina 

3,691 

18.677 

150 

1,500 
16,740 

2  000 

Georgia 

7.000 

Florida 

0 

iOQtU  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

100 

Tennessee            ........ 

21  500 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

5.365 

18.280 

15.301 

38,946 

0 

0 

172,900 

0 

Louisiana 

Texas  

3,000 
0 

2.104 
7.985 

2.780 
6,673 

7,884 
14,658 

0 
6o.500 

1,200 
0 

113.  500 
36,560 

0 

Arkansas  

1  933 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory - 

::::::::::::::::: 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

!»orth  Central  Division : 
Ohio 

9.000 

550 

0 

G50 

0 

0 

500 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

75,802 

119, 067 

16, 755 

25,855 

165 

8,600 

74.063 

39,167 

1,400 

0 

34,152 

16,012 

2.000 
165 

8,180 
15,360 
1,745 
1.233 
0.283 
1.900 
6,126 
4.582 

*"'i,*i56' 

52,278 
16, 012 

0 

92,982 

134,977 

18.500 

27. 738 

9.448 

10,500 

80,680 

44,043 

1,400 

1.150 

52,278 

16.012 

2,000 
165 

0 

300 

0 

0 

6,000 

'Ties' 

0 

1.075 
0 
0 

1,500 

281.500 
707,  000 
190,000 
131.350 
75.000 
73.000 
406.710 
197, 200 

32,000 
3.000 

Illinois    

15.000 
0 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

100,000 

Minnesota 

0 
13,500 
14,200 

200 

Iowa 

16,075 

Missouri 

700 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

0 

"2,*  260' 
6* 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3,000 
514,  000 
102,000 

14. 000 
0 

0 

Nebraska 

32  ''30 

Kansas 

3,000 

Western  Diviaion : 

Montana 

Wvomincr 

0 

Colorado!:::::.::::.:.:: 

New  Mexico 



1 

Arizona 

1                     1 

Utah 

0 

7,177 

21. 925 

29.102 

0 

0 

11,700 

2:15  000 

Nevada 

Idaho 1 

1 

Washln^^on 



1 

Oregon                               ' 

1 

1               1 

California'::::.:::.:::.. 

0 

13.254 

0 

13,254 

0 

0 

74,300 

2:^0,000 
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Table  7. — Percentage  9f  male  and  female  atudente  and  percentage  of  graduates  to  total 

number  in  the  normal  course. 


State  or  Territory. 


In  public  normal  schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Graduate 


In  private  normal  schools. 


Male.       Female.   Graduate. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 1 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Ne  bniska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana. 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oreuon 

Calii'omia  ... 


30.62 


09.38 


15.70 


50.64 


49.36 


26.79 
32.93 
43.69 
33.28 
22.94 


73.21 
67.07 
56.31 
66.72 
77.06 


17.75 
11.88 
14.32 
18.84 
18.04 


46.21 
42.74 
47.36 
52.78 
47.96 


53.79 
57.26 
52.64 
47.22 
52.04 


26.58 

0 

17.74 

4.95 

100.00 

1.64 

16.71 

7.82 

40.35 


73.42 
100.00 
82.26 
95.05 
0 
98.86 
83.29 
92.18 
69.65 


16.74 
31.40 
17.38 
19.81 
14.57 
29.11 
17.61 
28.17 
15.97 


41.96 


58.04 


16.36 


83.64 


100.00 
100.00 


5.29 

8.90 

86.83 

51.35 

20.88 

100.00 

8.20 

45.78 

39.40 
87.99 
48.10 
58.08 
21.83 
40.45 
56.89 
41.38 


94.71 
96.10 
63.17 
48.65 
79.12 
0 
91.80 
54.22 

60.60 
62.01 
51.90 
41.92 
78.17 
69.55 
43.11 
58.62 


25.67 

98.70 
7.80 
5.19 
7.91 

54.24 
8.82 

12.05 

10.45 
28.85 
10.20 
19.16 
14.72 
14.24 
12.72 
0 


49.39 

0 
73.12 
66.27 
30.74 
49.36 
87.08 
33.73 
48.35 
50.36 

52.36 
48.96 
33.91 
48.87 


43.51 


6.19 
38.17 
33.84 
25.34 
30.09 
23.36 
33.33 
43.07 
38.84 
32.62 
80.14 
37.13 


93.81 
61.83 
66.16 
74.66 
69.91 
76.64 
66.67 
56.93 
61.16 
67.38 
69.86 
62.87 


39.85 
4.08 
12.80 
18.59 
13.69 
25.95 
16.61 
11.61 
1.24 
11.59 
16.90 
7.18 


24.24 
57.89 
30.12 


76.76 
42.11 
09.88 


9.64 

0 
16.87 


61.51 
57.20 
52.24 
34.05 
59.65 
69.33 
46.37 
53.46 
60.00 
39.43 
47.04 
49.23 

46.67 
28.57 
4.11 


64.07 


30.94 
41.85 
11.16 


69.06 
58.15 
88.84 


10.07 
16.30 
23.63 


8.13 


50.61 

100.00 
26.88 
83.73 
69.26 
50.64 
62.92 
66.27 
56.65 
49.64 

47.64 
51.04 
66.09 
51.13 


61.41 
66.49 


88.49 
42.80 
47.76 
65.05 
40.85 
30.67 
53.63 
46.54 
40.00 
60.57 
52.36 
50.77 

53.33 
71.43 
95.89 


91.87 
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Tablk  8. — yomial  students  in  universities  and  colleges^  and  puhlio  and  private  high 

schools. 


In  univer- 
sities and 
colleges. 

In  pnblio  high  schools. 

In  pr 

ivatet 

igh  sc 

A. 

lO 

hools. 

1 

State  or  Territory. 

« 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

3 

Total. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

ff 

• 

y 

8 

o 

11 

4.332 

Id 

United  States 

173 

5,500 

153 

1,890 

3.661 

5.041 

137 

2.000 

2.332 

14,873 

Korth  A  tlanUo  DiTition 

8ooth  Atlantic  Division 

SMth  CentrMl  DiTiaion 

Xorth  Central  Division 

Watem  Division 

11 
25 
45 

78 

1^ 

2M 

066 

1,187 

2,707 

884 

67 
12 
25 
43 
6 

477 
178 
270 
439 
26 

1.707 
431 
289 

1.090 
134 

2.1W 
609 
559 

1,529 
160 

30 
25 
27 
47 
8 

3 
2 

822 
283 
827 
892 
176 

589 
449 
259 
835 

21)0 

98 
21 

9U 
732 
686 
1.727 
376 

3.361 
2,297 
2,332 
5,963 
020 

Kortb  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine      

1 

6 

i 

1 

10 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
41 
5 
172 
25 

23 

41 

5 

172 

25 

53 
0 

151 
21 

180 

Kew  Hampabire 

62 

Vermont 

5 

ICasaachiisetts ............ 

2 

22 

1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
12 

...... 

0 
0 
2 
48 
0 
219 

...... 

15 
2 
0 

147 
2 

3«)4 

"n 

15 

i 

195 

2 

523 

"23' 

•>0J 

Shode  Island 

27 

CfMinecticu  t 

2 

New  York 

2 

100 

34 
3 
12 

1 

1 

824 

8 

145 

0 
2 

730 

80 

625 

21 
11 

1.054 
04 
770 

21 
13 

1.349 
96 

How  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

6 

138 

1  431 

Bnth  AUantic  DiviHion : 
Delaware 

21 

Maryland 

1 
1 
5 
2 
0 
2 
6 
2 

6 

i:i 
4 
5 
3 
7 
« 

82 
5 

25 
78 
326 
96 
339 
5 

167 

473 
D5 

170 
53 
92 

122 

118 

Dismct  of  Columbia 

5 

Virginia 

2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

4 
4 
2 
7 
1 
6 
1 

20 

89 

46 

1 

14 
56 

107 
47 

2 
52 

0 
39 
23 

124 

24 

37 

7 

7 

200 

73 
26 
20 
67 
21 
57 
25 

114 
63 
83 
8 
21 

256 

180 
73 
22 

111) 
21 
96 
48 

4 
3 
6 
3 

4 
3 

5 
5 
2 
6 

55 
107 
33 
29 
21 
27 

109 
32 
10 
43 

150 
98 
60 
67 
44 
18 

61 
34 
20 
54 

205 
205 
93 
96 
65 
45 

170 
60 
30 
97 

374 

West  V  irginia 

346 

Korth  Carolina 

502 

SoQtb  Carolina 

200 

Georgia 

425 

Florida    

306 

Botttk  Central  Division; 

Kentucky   

517 

Tennessee 

612 

Alabama 

147 

H  iMiasippi 

386 

Louisiana 

80 

Texaa 

3 
6 

59 
74 

25 
65 

84 
139 

272 

Arkansaa 

Oklahoma            

309 

Indian  Territory 

I 

15 
5 
12 

4 
1 
4 
7 
10 
1 
4 
7 
8 

9 

744 
167 
223 
120 
151 
120 
260 
830 
12 
140 
186 
251 

1 

i 

0 

I«tth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

11 
2 
6 
3 
5 

120 
24 
5 
11 
12 

176 
80 
81 
64 
25 

296 
54 
86 
75 
87 

11 

4 
4 
2 
2 

232 
56 
22 
29 
24 

179 
78 
23 

104 
22 

411 
134 

45 
133 

46 

1.451 

Indiana 

355 

Illinois 

354 

Michigan 

328 

Wisconsin 

234 

If  innesotii 

120 

Iowa 

11 

1 

31 
74 

407 
46 

4:^8 

120 

8 
8 

290 
116 

165 
9.) 

455 
209 

1.153 

Missouri 

659 

North  Dakota 

12 

South  Dakota 

' 

1 

2 
3 
3 

37 

5 

81 

53 
26 
92 

90 
31 
173 

230 

Nebraska 

. 

217 

Kansss 

4 

162 

261 

423 

850 

western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyominr       

1 

21 

' 

1            I 

I 

21 

Colorado     

2 

20 

94 

114 

Hi 

New  Mexico     ... 

1 

30 

1 

0 

8 

8 

38 

Arizona         

UUh 

1 i ■ 

a 

65 

58 

123 

123 

Nerada  

1 

40 

1 

5 

22 

27 

67 

Idaho . 

1 

Washington     

3 
2 
6 

93 
53 
147 

<            '            1            j     ---        - 

93 

Oregon 

2 

1 

J 

15 
3 

16 
3 

1 

3 

0 
111 

2 
132 

2 
243 

71 

Califomia 

393 

ED  94- 


-11 
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Table  9. — Distribution  of  students  pursuing  tetichei's*  training  courses  in  various  tiiffi- 

tutions. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


Kort  h  A  tlant  ic  Division . 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Central  Division. . 
Korth  Central  Division . . 
"W  eatem  Division 


Xorth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Hew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Hew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee - 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Wcfttern  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixoua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wanhington 

Oregon 

Cal  i  fomia 


In  public 
normal 
schools. 


37.899 


16,424 
3,334 
3,374 

12.059 
2,711 


854 

86 
041 

1,232 
199 
426 

5.339 
639 

7.106 


378 
77 

782 
1,001 

771 
59 

183 


335 
508 
1,108 
167 
197 
660 
283 
116 


404 

1,446 

1,117 

1,022 

1.512 

1,083 

891 

2,308 

242 

328 

491 

1,212 


363 
76 
83 


278 

540 

1,371 


In  private 
normal 
schools. 


In  nniversi'    In  public 
ties  and    I       high 
colleges     j    schools. 


27.995 


1,385 
2,728 
3,421 
19,454 
1,007 


51 


55 


1,235 

7 
93 
169 
283 
S91 
596 
418 
632 
130 

762 

1,158 

115 

706 


526 
154 


3.388 
5,056 
1,384 
1,322 
57 

238 

2,633 

2,484 

50 

492 
1,440 

910 

30 

7 

73 


688 


209 


In  private 

high 

schools. 


5,500  I 


5.041 


266 

2,184 

956 

600 

1,187 

559 

2,707 

1,629 

384 

160 

22 


100 


82 
5 
25 
78 
826 
06 


167 

473 
05 

170 
59 
02 

122 


744 
167 
223 
120 
151 
120 
260 
830 
12 
140 
186 
254 


21 


40 


23 

41 

5 

172 

25 


1,054 
04 
770 

21 
13 


144 
63 
83 
8 
21 

256 

180 
73 
22 

110 
21 
06 
48 


296 
54 


438 
120 


423 


114 


27 


93 
53 
147 


4,332 


on 

732 

586 

1,727 

376 


151 
21 


15 

2 

2 

196 

2 


23 


205 
205 
03 
06 
65 
45 

170 
66 
30 
07 


84 
130 


411 
134 

45 
133 

46 


455 
200 


00 

31 

173 


8 
*i23 


Total 
normal 
students. 


2 
243 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GRHAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

Educational  Statistics  and  Movements  1893.^ 

For  previous  articles  on  o<luoation  in  Great  Britain,  see — 

Detailed  view  of  the  educational  system  of  England.  Keport  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
78-111. 

Brief  view  and  current  statistics.     Report  1889-90,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-248. 

Educational  system  of  Scotland.    Ibid.,  pp.  187-236. 

Elcmeutary  education  in  London  and  Paris.    Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. 

Brief  view  of  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  current  statistics.  Report 
1890-91,  Vol.  I,  pp,  125-134. 

Provision  for  secondary  and  for  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  Ibid.,  pp. 
135-150. 

Educational  system  of  Ireland.     Ibid.,  pp.  151-164. 

Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1892.  Report  for  1891-92,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  97-104. 

Technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.    Ibid.,  pp.  105-137. 

Religious  instruction  under  the  London  school  board.  Report  for  1892-93,  pp.  208- 
216. 

Topical  Outline. — Educational  aiatisiicSf  1S93. — Comparative  rieir  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, England,  1876  v.  189S;  Scotland,  1880  v.  1893,— Gradual  progress  in  schoU 
arltf  ideals  indicated  by  changes  in  tht  departmental  regulations  {annual  code);  liberal 
spirit  of  the  code  for  1895;  practical  end  of  the  system  of  *^ payment  upon  results/^ — 
Improved  status  of  evening  schools, — Citations:  Industrial  schools  and  juvenile  crime; 
Technical  education  under  the  London  county  councils, — Tabular  vieiv  of  State-aided 
colleges. 

The  following  table  presents  the  chief  educational  statistics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  recent  official  reports  or  other  speci- 
fied sources.  As  will  be  observed,  the  entire  province  of  secondary 
instruction  is  omitted  from  the  table.  Presumably  one  outcome  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  (December  8,  1803)  to  investigate  aud 
report  upon  secondary  education  will  be  a  systematized  view  of  the 
existing  schools  of  secondary  grade: 


^  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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Educational  statistics. 


Sources  of  infor- 
luatiou. 


Stntesman't   Year 
Book,  1894. 


Official  report,  1893- 
94. 


Statesman's    Tear 
Book,  1894. 


Official  report,  1893- 
94. 


StAt«iimaD*8   Year 
Book,  1894. 


OfficiiU  report,  1893- 
94. 

Official  report,  1894. 


Institutions. 


GREAT  naiTAIN. 

England  and  Wales. 

Universiliea: 

Oxford  {23  colleges) 

Cambridge  (19  colleges) 

Durham  (1  college) 

Detached  coUeaesdS) 

University  colleges  for  women 
(4). 

Bedford  College  for  Women 

Elementary  day  hcIiooIs 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Scotland. 

Universities: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 

Edinburgh  (1  college) 

Glasgow  (1  college) 


St.  Andrews  (1  college) 

"iv  College. 


Dundee  Univeraiti 
Elementary  day  schools 

Kight  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Ireland. 

Universities: 

Dublin  University  (1) 

Belfast,  Queen's  College  (1)  .... 

Cork,  Queen's  College  (1) 

Galway,  Queen's  College  (1) 

Elementary  day  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 

teachers. 
Under  department  of  science  and 
art: 

Science  schools  and  classes 

Art  schools  and  classes 


Date  of  ^.?,h!^7-^  ,  Professors     Expcudi- 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1893 
1893 
1893 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 


1892 
1892 


3,232 
2,912 

190 
ft  7, 300 

871 

146 

6, 126, 373 

81,068 

4,033 


748 

8.138 

2,041 

205 

250 

664.838 

19,575 

945 


1,103 
394 
230 
108 
0  832,545 
694 


/ISO.  410 
/1 15, 848 


90 
108 

13 
775 


a  $31 7.  832 
a  212,  055 


110, 285  I     42, 046,  420 


43  I 
102  ! 

27  I 
10 
14, 103  , 


G,  229,  886 


64 

20 

25 

17 

d 11, 586 


f  5, 700. 222 


S«7  3.167.352 


1 


a  University,  exclusive  of  the  colleges.    Whituker's  Almanac  (1893)  gives  a  total  of  £200,187  as  the 
combined  income  of  19  Oxford  colleges  and  £305,061  as  that  of  17  Cambridge  colleges. 
6  Also  8,253  evening  students. 

c  Average  number  on  rolls.    The  number  of  pupils  who  made  at  leaat  one  attendance  was  1,032,287. 
d  Also  5,454  paid  monitors. 
e  From  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

/In  a<ldition  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  science  and  art  department. 
ff  Parliamentary  grant  for  use  in  the  work  of  the  department,  1803-94. 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  comprebensive  view  of 
higher  education  as  maintained  in  Great  Britain,  the  statistics  of  ele- 
mentary education  are  very  complete  and  uniform  for  the  successive 
years  from  1870, 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  chief  effort  of  the  Government  has  been 
to  get  all  children  under  instruction  and  to  secure  appreciable  results 
as  an  outcome  of  the  public  money  expended.  So  long  as  this  standard 
prevailed  the  statistics  of  attendance,  enrollment,  etc.,  offered  a  suffi- 
cient index  of  progress.  The  following  table  brings  into  comparative 
view  the  chief  items  relating  to  the  elementary  school  system  of  England 
and  Wales  for  the  years  1876  and  1893  and  to  the  system  of  Scotland 
for  1880  and  1893.  As  regards  England  and  Wales,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  (1876)  was  the  year  of  the  passage  of 
the  first  of  the  laws  amending  the  original  "education  act"  of  1870. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  the  law  of  1876  was  "to  afford  additional  means  for 
securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  especially  in  districts 
where  there  was  no  school  board,  or  where  there  were  no  by-laws  in 
force  as  to  school  attendance."  The  authorities  constituted  by  the  new 
law  in  districts  not  under  school  boards  were  termed  "school  attend- 
ance-committees." 

The  six  years  during  which  the  law  of  1870  had  been  in  operation 
had  shown  clearly  the  need  of  greater  stringency  in  respect  to  school 
attendance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal law  had  been  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all  children,  and  thus  free 
England  from  the  stigma  of  dense  and  increasing  illiteracy.  The  part 
which  the  Government  assumed  in  the  work  was  simply  to  require 
adequate  school  provision  in  every  district.  Q'his  might  be  afforded  in 
public  elementary  schools  managed  by  elected  boards  and  maintained 
in  part  by  local  taxes  (rates),  or  in  private  (voluntary)  schools,  of  which 
the  various  religious  denominations  were  in  general  the  owners  and 
managers.  Both  classes  of  schools  were  to  receive  grants  from  the 
Government  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  their  proper  fulfillment  of 
the  conditions  was  to  be  determined  by  annual  examinations  conducted 
by  Government  inspectors.  Since  1876  the  system  has  been  further 
modified  by  the  laws  of  1880  and  1891,  the  former  obliging  local  authori- 
ties to  make  by-laws  for  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  the  latter  providing  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  by  means 
of  an  annual  grant  to  the  schools  accepting  its  provisions.  The  effect 
of  the  law  of  1891  has  been  to  make  elementary  education  practically 
free. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  years  (1880),  employed  in  the  comparative 
view  for  Scotland,  is  not  marked  by  any  event  of  special  importance. 
The  law  establishing  the  Scotch  system  was  passed  in  1872.  The  Gov- 
ernment assumed  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  work  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  The  Scotch  law  was,  however,  more  comprehensive, 
as  suited  the  more  highly  developed  and  more  homogeneous  state  of 
popular  education  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Kingdom.  In  Scot- 
land a  school  board  was  called  into  existence  in  every  parish,  and  not 
only  were  the  parish'schools,  but  also  the  higher  grade  burgh  schools, 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  boards,  although  the  burgh 
schools  did  not  share  in  the  public  funds.  Subsequently  these  high- 
grade  schools  were  permitted  to  share  in  the  local  taxes,  so  that  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Scotland  was  carried  to  the  door  of  the 
universities. 

As  the  Scotch  law  embodied  a  compulsory  clause,  its  effects  upon 
school  attendance  were  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Religious 
instruction  was  restrained  simply  by  a  conscience  clause,  which  per- 
mitted children  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  at  the  request  of 
their  parents,  whereas  in  the  English  law,  not  only  was  there  a  con- 
science clause  binding  upon  all  the  schools,  but  there  was  also  a  clause 
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prohibiting  board  schools  from  giving  instructicTii  in  any  '*  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination." 

Scotland  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  contentions  over  this  subject 
that  have  repeatedly  convulsed  England.  The  -former  was  the  first, 
also,  to  secure  exemption  from  school  fees,  the  laws  providing  for.  their 
remission  bearing  date  1889  and  1890. 

It  should  be  added,  for  the  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
comparative  statistics,  that  until  1890  the  amount  of  the  grant  for 
each  school  depended  in  a  measure  upon  the  actual  number  of  children 
present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  examination,  hence  this  item  has 
always  been  reported. 

Comparative  statistics  of  elementary  schools. 


T.  Estiraatetl  population 

II.  liiimberofBchooU,  dayand 
Digbt  (iustitulions),  in- 
spected  

ni.  Pupils: 

Accommodntion  for— 

1.  Day  Rchooia 

2.  Night  schools  (not 

connected  with 
day  schools)  . . . 
Enrollment,  day  schools 
Presen  i  at  examinations— 

1.  Day  schools 

2.  Night  schools 

Average  attendance— 

1.  Day  schools 

2.  Night  schools 

IV.  Kamberof  teachers: 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Studying  in  training 

colleges 

V.  Finances: 

Current  expenditure. .. 
Government  grant 


England  and  Wales. 


Scotland. 


1876. 


1893. 


24, 244, 010 

14.368 

8,426,318 


14, 810 
!,  943, 734 

:.  412,  211 
41,133 

,  984,  573 
49.858 

23,053 
3,173 
32.231 


$16, 


584,350 
457,  684 


29.731,100 


19,867 


6, 762, 617 


9,013 
5, 126, 873 

4,728,535 
78.298 

4. 100, 000 
81.068 

49,340 
25.123 
27.288 

4,033 

$42. 046, 420 
a28, 577,428 


Increase 
orde-    I 
crease.   ! 


1880. 


Per  cent.  \ 
+  22.6  I 


+  70.0  I 


3. 705, 314 


3,064 


602,054 


—  33.0'  1,361 

+  74.0  534.428 


4-96.0 
-f    90.0 

+106.0 
+  62.5 

+  114.0 
+691.0 
—  15.0 

+  14.0 

+153.0 

+283.0 


470. 581 
14.809 

404,618 
14.297 

5,330 
444 

4,582 


$4, 122, 879 
2, 167, 808 


4,090.315 


3,008 


737, 797 


803 
664.838 

618.021 
18, 910 

542.851 
19,  575 

8,325 
1,874 
3.775 

858 

|6,  229, 886 
a  4. 400, 927 


Increaae 
or  de- 
crease. 


Per  cent. 
+  10.4 


—  24.0 


+  22.5 


-  41.0 
+  24.4 

+  31.0 
+  27.0 

-h  34.0 
+  37  0 

+  56.0 
i- 322,0 

-  17.0 

-  .04 

+  51.0 
+104.0 


a  Includes  the  grant  in  lieu  of  fees. 

As  regards  the  view  presented  above  it  will  be  seen  that  certain 
items  included  in  the  table  have  little  more  than  local  interest.  Even 
these,  however,  serve  to  make  the  impression  more  precise  and  definite. 
The  variation  in  the  number  of  institutions  inspected,  for  example, 
may  arise  from  purely  accidental  causes,  as  severe  weather  rendering 
the  schools  in  certain  rural  regions,  especially  of  northern  Scotland, 
inaccessible. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  is  significant,  especially 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cer- 
tificated and  assistant  teachers.  It  shows  a  growing  preference  for 
adult  teachers  who  have  passed  through  the  training  period.    It  can 
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not  escape  observation  that  almost  in  every  particular  considered  there 
has  been  marked  increase  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  compari- 
son. Along  with  the  progress  in  these  measurable  quantities  there 
has  been  also  a  remarkable  development  in  the  ideal  of  scholastic  work. 
This  has  always  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  conditions  for  obtain- 
ing the  annual  parliamentary  grant.  These  conditions  are  formulated 
each  year  by  the  department  in  the  so-called  ^'code,"  or  body  of  regu- 
lations, which  must  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  before  it  can  be 
adopted.  The  radical  changes  that  have  been  introduced  into  these 
documents  from  time  to  time  are  the  indexes  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  these  changes  intelligible  a  historical 
survey  of  the  earlier  codes  is  here  presented.  It  is  taken  substantially 
from  the  introduction  to  the  School  Board  Chronicle  edition  of  the  code 
of  1891.  The  survey  is  carried  back  to  a  period  antedating  the  law  of 
1870.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Government  began  making  grants 
to  elementary  schools  as  early  as  1833.  In  1860  the  various  "minutes" 
which  had  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee  of  council  in 
charge  of  this  fund  were  consolidated,  and  with  this  digest  as  a  start- 
ing point  the  document  known  as  "the  revised  code"  of  1861  was 
issued  to  regulate  the  future  distribution  of  the  grants.  Under  this 
code  the  grant  was  made  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  results  of  the  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  effects  of  this  code  are  thus 
summarized  by  our  authority : 

The  inevitable  result  followed  that  the  teachers  were  compeUed  to  confine  their 
attention  to  these  elementary  subjects,  while  others,  such  as  history,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher  foster  mental  activity 
and  create  a  thirst  fur  knowledge  in  the  scholar,  were  starved  out;  and  this  serious 
result  was  not  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  system  of  individual  exam- 
ination enabled  the  inspector  ''  to  report  with  all  but  absolute  certainty  upon,  at  all 
events,  the  attainments  required,  and  to  apply  praise  or  blame  with  an  amount  of 
firmness  and  decision  which  under  the  former  code  he  was  able  to  do." 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  the  revised  code  could  hardly  be  better  summed  up  than  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  In  one 
of  his  reports  he  says : 

**I  can  not  resist  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  the  new  code  (1861)  is  tending  to 
formalize  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  to  render  it  in  some  degree  lifeless, 
ioelastic,  and  mechanical.  I  find  too  many  teachers  disposed  to  narrow  their  sense 
of  duty  to  the  '  six  standards/  or  to  what  they  sometimes  call,  with  unconscious 
sarcasm,  the  '  paying  subjects.'  I  find  an  increasing  eagerness  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  get  hold  of  text-books  which  are  *  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
revised  code,'  and  which  claim,  as  their  chief  merit,  that  they  do  not  go  a  step 
beyond  those  requirements.  The  practice  of  explaining  and  questioning  on  the 
meanings  of  words  appears  to  me  on  the  decline.  Spirited  oral  teaching,  mutual 
interrogation,  home  lessons,  and  other  devices  by  which  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
school  is  kept  up  are  far  less  common  than  they  ougl^t  to  be,  and,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  than  they  once  were.  The  teaching  of  grammar,  history,  and  geography 
has  been  much  discouraged.    It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  best  schools 
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that  in  each  of  them  there  was  some  one  subject  which;  if  not  a  hobby  of  the  master'a^ 
was  yet  one  in  which  his  own  tastes  led  him  to  take  particular  interest,  and  which 
by  its  special  finish  and  excellence  served  to  prove  that  his  heart  was  in  his  school 
and  that  he  was  proud  of  its  success.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  see  comparatively  little 
of  this  sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  tends  in 
some  measure  to  discourage  it/' 

The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  condemnation  of  the  system  under  the  revised  code 
was,  if  anything,  stronger  than  that  of  Mr.  Fitch.  In  his  report  on  education  iu 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  he  wrote: 

''The  fault  of  the  teaching  in  our  popular  schools  at  home  is  that  it  is  so  little  form- 
ative; it  does  little  to  touch  their  nature  for  good  and  to  mold  them.  Again  and 
again  I  find  written  in  my  notes,  '  The  children  human.'  They  had  been  brought 
under  teaching  of  a  quality  to  touch  and  interest  them,  and  were  being  formed  by  it.*' 
•  #*•••* 

Passing  to  conditions  under  the  law  of  1870,  the  writer  continues: 

When  the  education  act  of  1870  was  passed  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  amount 
of  the  annual  grants  previously  available  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools 
should  be  increased.  A  new  code  was  accordingly  framed  in  1871  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  alterations  required  by  that  act.  The  principle  of  payment  by  results 
was  still  maintained,  but  a  more  liberal  view  was  taken,  both  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  taught  and  the  amounts  to  be  earned.  The  schedule  of  specific  subjects 
for  which  grants  were  allowed  included  geography,  history,  grammar,  algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  the  natural  sciences,  political 
economy,  and  languages. 

With  slight  modifications  the  code  of  1871  remained  in  force  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  code  of  1882. 

This  code,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr.  Mundella, 
at  that  time  vice-president  of  the  education  department,  made  the  first 
break  in  the  mechanical  system  that  had  grown  out  of  the  "  revised 
code.''  Individual  examination  iu  the  elementary  subjects  was  still 
maintained  5  for  these  alone  a  teacher  could  secure  from  the  grant  rates 
varying  from  13s.  to  16s.  per  capita  of  the  children  who  passed.  Liberal 
grants  were  offered  also  for  attainments  in  the  higher  subjects.  The 
most  important  feature  introduced  by  the  new  regulations  was  the 
**  merit  grant."  This  was  to  be  awarded  at  rates  varying  from  Is.  to  3s, 
per  capita  of  average  attendance,  according  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  school — i.  e.,  whether  excel- 
lent, good,  or  fair.  Inspectors  were  instructed  in  making  up  the  report 
to  consider  the  special  difficulties  of  the  teachers,  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  district,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  regulations  was  progressive,  but  in  actual 
practice  they  accomplished  less  than  was  expected.  Even  the  merit 
grant  proved  to  be  a  means  of  increasing  mechanical  teaching,  and  was 
a  special  subject  of  complaint  before  the  commission  of  1886  api)oiuted 
to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  elementary  school  laws.  An  out- 
come of  the  recommendations  of  this  commission  was  the  code  of  1890, 
In  this,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  radical  departure  from  the  sys- 
tem of  ^^i)aymeut  upou  results."    It  allowed  the  larger  proportion  of 
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the  grant  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  ratio  upon  the  basis  of  average  attend- 
ance.* Moreover,  the  individual  examination  of  all  jmpils  was  no  longer 
demanded;  instead,  the  iuspector  might  examine  the  class  in  general 
or  a  few  pupils,  according  to  his  judgment.  Tlie  law  of  1891  providing 
for  the  remission  of  school  fees  gave  rise  to  some  special  regulations 
which  were  embodied  in  the  code  for  1892,  but  these  were  not  in  line 
with  the  movement  here  discussed. 

The  last  measures  in  the  series  that  have  emancipated  the  schools 
from  a  deadening  routine  are  embodied  in  the  regulations  just  issued  for 
the  year  1895,  The  most  important  of  these  has  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  Heretofore  the  insi>ectors  have  made  a  rigid  annual 
examination  of  every  school  on  the  Government  list.  From  this  ordeal 
schools  that  have  reached  a  certain  standard  are  now  excuse<l;  in  place 
of  the  formal  examination  there  may  be  substituted  two  annual  visits 
from  the  inspector,  the  visits  to  be  made  without  notice.  On  these 
occasions  \he  inspector  is  to  test  the  instruction  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  school,  and  from  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  to  make  up  his 
report  of  the  school.  If  the  report  is  satisfactory  the  school  will  be 
entitled  to  the  full  grant.  Thus  virtually  ends  the  system  of  "pay- 
ment upon  results." 

The  regulations  have  also  reduced  the  work  required  in  the  lower 
grades,  introduced  a  special  schedule  for  small  schools  (i.  e.,  those  with 
an  average  attendance  below  CO),  and  have  placed  cottage  gardening 
as  a  subject  of  instruction  for  boys  on  the  same  basis  as  cookery, 
laundry,  and  dairy  work  for  girls.  Another  provision  which  shows 
the  tendency  toward  freer  methods  of  instruction  is  that  allowing  the 
time  spent  by  pupils  during  school  hours  in  visiting  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, etc.,  to  be  counted  as  school  attendance.  It  is  stipulated  that 
the  visits  shall  be  made  under  proper  guidance. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  measures  adopted  for  the  development  of  evening  schools  show 
the  same  progressive  spirit  as  those  that  are  gradually  transforming 
the  day  schools.  The  present  ideal  of  evening  schools  is  indicated 
by  the  new  name  applied  to  them,  i.  e.,  "  Evening  continuation  schools." 

Prior  to  the  regulations  of  1893  they  were  essentially  elementary 
schools,  conducted  like  the  day  schools  upon  a  rigid  system  of  payment 
for  results.    The  spirit  of  the  new  regulations   and   the  conditions 


'Prior  to  1890  the  grant  comprwed  four  divisions  in  **  schools  for  older  scholars," 
as  foUows:  (1)  A  fixed  grant  of  is.  to  68.  per  pupil.  (2)  A  merit  grant  varying  from 
Is.  to  38.  jier  pupil,  according  to  the  inspector's  report.  (3)  A  grant  for  the  three  ele- 
mentary subjects  of  instruction  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination  iu  each.  (4)  Various  grants  in  class  and  specific  subjects.  The 
code  of  1890  raised  No.  1  from  4s.  to  6h.  to  12^s.  to  Hs.,  made  No.  2  a  definite  grant  of 
Is.  to  1^8.  for  good  discipline  and  organization,  and  abolished  No.  3. 
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which  have  made  them  necessary  are  thus  clearly  summarized  in  the 
London  Journal  of  Education  (July  1,  1893): 

Mr.  Aclaiid*s '  evening  school  code  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who 
expected  bold  and  nseful  reforms.  For  the  first  tirae  we  are  to  have  real  continua- 
tion schools,  and  yet  the  new  vice-president  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  criticisms 
bestowed  on  the  abortive  attempt  in  the  same  direction  of  his  predecessor.  Indi- 
vidual examination  is  abolished  and  inspection  without  notice  substituted;  no 
scholar  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  take  the  elementary  subjects;  adults  may  bo 
freely  admitted,  and  will  earn  grants;  a  variety  of  practical  and  recreative  subjects 
have  been  recognized.  The  principle  of  the  minute  of  1892  is  adopted  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  variable  grants,  viz,  that^hey  shall  depend  on  the  number  of 
hours'  instruction  jj^iven  in  each  subject,  and  this  is  extended  to  the  fixed  grant,  pay- 
ment by  average  attendance  being  superseded. 

These  are  daring  changes,  but  some  of  them  had  been  long  advocated  by  educa- 
tionalists. The  cautious  relaxation  in  1890  of  the  old  trammels  had  produced  on 
immediate  increase  in  the  night  schools,  but  the  tradition  that  evening  schools  were 
for  the  three  R's  was  still  too  strong,  and  the  increase  has  not  been  maintained.  Aftor 
our  heavy  expenditure  on  day  school  children,  we  have  allowed  them  to  forget  every- 
thing from  the  moment  they  have  reached  a  standard  where  intelligence  is  begin- 
ning to  be  evoked.  After  a  year  or  two  at  work,  the  ordinary  London  boy  can  not 
sum,  his  writing  is  atrocious,  his  grammar  worse,  his  reading  merely  sufficient  for 
comic  cuts. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  figures  for  London^  day  and  night  schools.  Taking  the  com- 
pulsory period,  and  assuming  the  children  are  in  the  day  schools  for  eight  years,  i.  o. 
from  5  to  13,  the  average  number  between  those  ages  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  eight 
years  is  about  575,000.  Last  year  there  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  30,000 
boys  and  girls  between  13  and  21.  True,  many  of  the  575,000  have  died  after  leaving 
school,  and  there  would  be  slight  compensation  by  immigration,  but  one  would 
suppose  there  would  be  now  over  500,000  young  people  between  13  and  21  in  London. 
The  proportion  in  day  continuation  schools  is,  unhappily,  .very  small.  Further,  of 
the  30,000  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  an  average  of  10,000  only  attended  during 
the  two  winter  sessions,  and  only  half  that  number  in  the  summer.  The  immense 
majority  of  our  working  lads  and  lassies  are  not  carrying  on  their  education  at  all 
during  these  valuable  years. 

Mr.  Acland  wishes  to  have  interesting  schools  to  attract  them  and  thorough  teach- 
ing when  they  have  come  in.  The  most  important  of  his  new  provisions  is  doubtless 
the  abolition  of  the  formal  examination  and  payment  by  individual  passes.  For 
years  we  have  been  crying  out  against  the  cram  to  which  teachers  and  pupils  resorted 
before  the  examination — a  cram  which  was  distasteful  and  useless.  We  are  now  to 
have  an  inspection  of  methods  of  teaching  of  general  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
To  prevent  a  slackness  of  work  the  inspector  will  reduce  the  variable  grant  from 
Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  if  both  the  actual  teaching  and  its  method  are  not  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

The  fixed  grant  ought  to  be  lar^^er  when  paid,  as  is  proposed,  on  each  complete 
twelve  hours  of  instruction,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  disregard  a  falling  off  in  numbers, 
and  to  continue  to  teach  the  earnest  pupils  whom  we  have  previously  sacrified  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  high  average  attendance. 

The  explanatory  memorandum*  also  suggests  that  meetings  can  be  lengthened,  but 
after  a  day's  work  it  is  unwise  to  exact  too  long  a  time  for  instruction.  We  mast 
not  omit  to  note  that,  under  article  14,  a  limit  of  grant  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age attendance ;  but  we  hope  the  department  has  calculatetl  that  this  will  not  nullify 
the  change  and  prevent  our  opening  more  frequently  for  special  subjects,  and  allow- 
ing pupils  to  attend  only  some  of  these. 


'  Vice-president  of  the  education  department. 
*  Issued  by  the  education  department. 
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For  the  fixed  grant  time  U  recognized,  though  spent  over  snbjecto  for  which  no 
Tftriable  grant  can  be  given— e.  g.,  drawing,  manual  training,  physical  exercises,  and 
housewifery.  It  is  evident  fVom  the  exordinm  and  from  the  fifth  article  (which 
provides  that  these  may  be  given  on  other  premises  if  necessary)  that  it  is  desired 
to  encourage  these. 

The  following  citations  from  the  code  and  appendixes  give  in  outline 
the  programme  for  the  evening  schools,  also  the  expanded  programme  in 
English  subjects,  and  in  detail  the  section  pertaining  to  civic  instruc- 
tion. To  this  is  added  the  explanatory  memorandum  in  which  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  in  respect  to  these  schools  are  more  fully 
expressed. 

It  should  be  added  that  corresi>onding  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  regulations  for  evening  schools  in  Scotland. 

EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CODE,  1893. 

•  ««•••• 

2.  Grants  may  be  made  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  named  in  the  schedule 
to  this  code,  and  for  any  other  subjects  sanctioned  by  the  department,  provided  that 
a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  any  such  subject  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  inspector. 

The  subjects  named  in  the  schedule  are  the  following: 

Elrmentary  subjects. — Reading  or  recitation,  or  both  combined;  writing  and  com- 
position; reading  and  writing  combined;  arithmetic. 

English  subjects, — English,  geography,  history,  the  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

Languages, — French,  German,  Welsh  (for  scholars  in  schools  in  Wales),  Latin. 

Matkemaiics, — Euclid,  algebra,  mensuration. 

Science  subjects  and  subjects  of  practical  utility, — Elementary  physiography,  ele- 
mentary physics  and  chemistry,  science  of  common  things,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
sound,  light,  and  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  human  physiology,  botany,  agri- 
coltnre,  horticulture,  navigation,  bookkeeping,  shorthand. 

Vocal  music. — Subjects  for  girls  and  women  only. — Domestic  economy,  needlework. 

Schemes  for  teaching  these  subjects  are  given  in  the  schedule. 

Grants  are  also  made  for  cooker^^  laundry  work,  and  dairy  work  as  subjects  of 
instructiou  for  girls  and  womeu. 

3.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  other  secular  subjects  and  in  religions  subjects,  but 
no  grant  is  made  in  respect  of  any  such  instruction.  ( Elementary  education  act,  1870, 
800.97,1.) 

4.  Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  the  fixed 
grant  (art.  13  a),  but  no  variable  grant  (art.  13  b)  is  paid  in  respect  of  them: 

Drawing.     (Grants  for  drawing  are  made  by  the  science  and  art  department.) 
Manual  or  technical  instruction. 
Suitable  physical  exercises. 
Military  drill  (for  bojs  and  men). 
Housewifery  (for  girls  and  women). 

5.  Instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  article  4,  and  also  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects  mentioned  in  article  2:  Science,  vocal  music,  cookery,  laundry 
work,  dairy  work,  or  needlework  (for  girls  and  women)  may  be  given  elsewhere  than 
on  the  school  premises,  provided  that  special  and  appropriate  provision,  approved  by 
the  inspector,  is  made  for  such  instruction,  and  the  times  for  giving  it  are  entered 
in  the  approved  time-table.  Except  us  provided  by  this  article,  all  instruction  must 
he  given  on  the  school  premises. 

6.  No  meeting  of  the.  school  is  reckoned  at  which  less  than  one  hour's  secular 
instruction  has  been  given. 
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7.  The  registers  must  be  marked  at  the  begiuniDg  of  each  lesson.  If  any  scholar 
registered  as  attending  is  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  entry  of 
attendance  should  be  at  once  canceled.  The  registers  must  show  clearly  the  nam- 
ber  of  hoars'  instraction  received  by  each  scholar  in  each  snbject  in  which  he  is 
instrncted.  There  shoald  be  separate  registers  for  each  subject.  No  lesson  of  leas 
than  half  an  hour  in  length  is  recognized  for  purposes  of  registration. 

8.  No  scholar  may  be  entered  or  continue  on  the  register  who  is  under  14  years  of 
age,  unless  such  scholar  is  deemed  by  the  department  to  be  exempt  from  the  legal 
obligation  to  attend  school. 

9.  The  "school  year"  is  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  April. 

10.  Any  person  over  18  years  of  age  approved  by  the  inspector,  and  not  being  a 
pupil  teacher  engaged  in  a  public  elementary  school,  may  be  recognized  as  teacher 
or  assistant  teacher.    The  teachers  need  not  be  lay  persons. 

11.  The  following  conditions  mast  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  school  may  receive 
an  annual  grant : 

(a)  The  principal  teacher  must  be  certificated  or  recognized  under  article  10,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not  connected  with  the  school 
which  may  occupy  any  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours. 

{h)  The  school  must  have  met  on  not  less  than  thirty  evenings  in  the  school  year. 

If  a  school  Las  been  closed  durins  tho  year  under  medical  authority  or  for  any  unavoidable 
cause,  a  corresponding  reduction  (s  made  from  tho  number  of  meetings  required  by  this 
article. 

(c)  Notice  must  be  given  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to  the  depart- 

ment that  the  managers  desire  a  grant  for  the  school. 

(d)  The  time-table  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  inspector  at  the 

beginning  of  the  session.  The  time-table  must  show  the  several  subjects 
in  which  instruction  is  given,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  subject.  Any 
alteration  in  the  time-table  affecting  tho  days  or  hours  of  meeting  must 
be  notified  to  the  inspector. 

(e)  The  school  must  have  been  visited  by  the  inspector  at  least  once  in  each 

school  year,  unless  some  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  department 
prevent  such  visit.  The  inspector's  visits  will,  as  a  rule,  be  made  without 
previous  notice  being  given. 
(/)  Tho  school  must  be  reported  efficient  by  the  inspector.  A  school  will  not  be 
reported  efficient  unless  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  order  is  good, 
that  the  teaching  is  systematic  and  intelligent,  and  that  the  scholars  are 
making  genuine  progress  in  the  subjects  taught. 

12.  The  annual  grant  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  is  paid  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  that  date. 

13.  The  annual  grant  is  made  up  of  tho  several  grants ,  which,  with  their  amounts, 
are  enumerated  below: 

(a)  A  fixed  grant  calculated  as  follows:  All  the  hours  during  which  each  regis- 
tered scholar  has  received  secular  instruction  (articles  6  and  7)  during  the 
school  year  shall  be  added  together,  and  a  grant  of  Is.  shall  be  paid  for 
every  complete  twelve  such  hours.  The  fixed  grant  may  not  be  withdrawn 
unless  the  whole  grant  is  withdrawn.  No  fixed  grant  will  be  paid  unless 
some  other  grant  under  this  code  is  payable. 

(6)  A  variable  grant  of  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  for  every  complete  twelve  hours'  instruction 
received  by  any  registered  scholar  during  tho  school  year  in  any  subject 
allowed  by  article  2,  in  which  not  less  than  fifteen  hours'  instruction  has 
been  given  during  the  sjime  period.  The  department  shall  decide  which, 
if  either,  of  these  sums  shall  be  paid  after  considering  the  report  of  the 
inspector's  visit  or  visits.  Tho  grant  will  be  separately  assessed  for  each 
subject.  (1)  No  variable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  account 
of  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  subjects.  (2)  -No  variable  grant  shall 
be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  account  of  any  subject  in  which  he  has  been 
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preTionsly  examined  by  the  seience  and  art  department.  (3)  No  variable 
grant  shiJl  be  paid  for  any  scholar  on  aoconnt  of  more  than  two  science 
subjects.  (4)  If  a  scholar  is  to  be  presented  for  examination  in  two 
science  subjects  by  the  science  and  art  department  in  the  May  following 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  no  Tariable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  him  on 
aoconnt  of  any  sci^ice  subject,  and  if  he  is  to  be  so  presented  in  one 
science  subject,  no  variable  grant  shall  be  paid  for  him  on  account  of  more 
than  one  science  subject, 
(c)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  is  made 
for  the  practical  teaching  of  cookery  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate 
from  some  training  school  of  cookery  recognized  by  the  department,  a 
grant  of  2s.  or  4s.  is  made  on  account  of  each  girl  or  woman  who  has 
attended  not  less  than  twenty  or  forty  hours  during  the  school  year  (of 
which  not  more  than  four  hours  may  be  in  any  one  week)  at  a  cookery 
class  of  not  more  than  24  scholars,  and  has  spent  not  less  than  ten  or 
twenty  hours  in  cooking  with  her  own  hands. 
The  time  for  cookery  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table,  and  should  not  be 
less  than  a  continuous  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  at  any  meeting;  provided 
that  for  the  purposes  of  article  13  (h)  (1)  cookery  shall  bo  considered  as 
a  subject,  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of 
cookery  only.  (1)  Where  the  inspector Teports  that  there  is  no  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  a  certificate,  the  certificate  above  mentioned  shall  not 
be  required,  but  the  competency  of  the  teacher  must  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  department.  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstration, 
not  more  than  three  classes  of  18  scholars  may  be  present,  provided  the 
inspector  reports  that  the  number  present  may  be  conveniently  accommo- 
dated; but  for  the  ten  or  twenty  hours  required  for  cooking  with  their 
own  hands  (during  which  time  no  demonstration  lesson  can  be  given)  not 
more  than  18  scholars  sliall  be  taught  at  the  same  time  by  one  teacher. 
(if)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  laundry  work  by  a  teacher  recognized 
by  the  department  as  qualified  to  teach  that  subject,  a  grant  of  2s.  is 
made  on  account  of  any  girl  or  woman  who  had  attended  not  less  than 
twenty  hours  during  the  school  year  at  a  laundry  class  of  not  more  than  14 
scholars. 
The  time  for  laundry  work  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table ;  provided  that 
for  the  purposes  of  article  13  (6)  (1)  laundry  work  shall  be  considered  as 
a  subject,  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of  laun- 
dry work  only, 
(e)  Where  the  inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  dairy  work  by  a  teacher  holding  a  cer- 
tificate recognized  by  the  department,  or  otherwise  recognized  by  the 
department  as  competent  to  teach  dairy  work,  a  grant  of  48.  is  made  on 
account  of  any  girl  or  woman  who  has  attended  for  not  less  than  20  les* 
sons,  of  at  least  two  hours  each,  a  class  of  not  more  than  14  scholars. 
The  time  for  dairy  work  must  be  entered  in  the  time-table,  and  should  be 
not  less  than  two  continuous  hours  at  any  meeting;  provided  that  for  the 
purposes  of  article  13  (h)  (1)  dairy  work  shall  be  considered  as  a  subjeet, 
and  that  no  grant  shall  be  paid  for  a  scholar  on  account  of  dairy  work  only. 
14.  For  the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1876  (see  Appen- 
dix, art.  107),  the  average  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
hours  of  instruction  (art.  7)  received  by  registered  scholars  during  the  school  year 
by  the  total  number  of  hours  during  which  the  school  has  been  open  during  the  same 
period. 
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15.  The  department,  as  occasion  reqaires,  may  cancel  or  modify  articles  of  the  code, 
or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until  the  same 
shall  haye  lain  on  the  table  of  both  honses  for  at  least  one  calendar  mouth. 

16.  The  code  shall  be  printed  each  year,  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  separately  all 
articles  canceled,  modified,  or  established  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  both  houses  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

17.  The  schedule  annexed  to  the  code  has  the  same  effect  as  the  articles  of  the 
code  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  articles  15  and  16. 

KiMBERLEY, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Arthur  H.  D.  Acland, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

G.  W.  Kbkbwich, 

Secretary, 
Education  Department,  May  18, 1893, 

English  Subjects. 

(i)  English, — Parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences ;  paraphrasing  of  simple  poetical 
extracts ;  history  of  the  English  language. 

{S)  Geography,— GenemA.  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  their  chief  industries,  and 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  water. 

General  geography  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  of  Europe  or  Australasia 
or  British  India,  with  special  reference  in  each  case  to  their  industries  and  to  their 
commercial  relations  to  Great  Britain. 

Colonization  and  the  conditions  of  successful  industry  in  the  British  Possessions 
generally. 

(5)  H%8tory,—(a)  Particular  periods  or  subjects,  e.  g. :  The  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria; history  of  the  British  colonies;  the  Stuart  period,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  Parliament;  the  Expansion  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  (h)  Biographies  of  leading  persons  and  the  chief  events  in  a 
selected  portion  of  history,  e.  g.,  800  to  1215  A.  D.,  or  1688  to  1760  A.  D. 

In  Welsh  schools  special  attention  may  be  given  to  geography,  history,  and  indus- 
tries of  Wales. 

{4)  The  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen,  (See  Set  B.) 

SET  B,     {DETAILED  SCHEMES.) 

1. — Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen. 

It  is  oar  basiness  oarefolly  to  cultivate  in  onr  minda,  to  rear  to  tho  most  perfect  vigor  and  matur- 
ity, every  sort  of  geueroas  and  honest  feeling  that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  dispositions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  service  and  conduct  of  the  Commonwealth— so  to  be  patriots 
as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  *  *  *  Public  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  energy :  he  tres- 
paases  against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as  ho  that  goes  over  lo  the  enemy. 
(Burke:  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents.) 

[This  syllabus  touches  only  on  certain  limited  aspects  of  the  public  life  of  the 
citizen.  Various  important  considerations  are  therefore  omitted  which  teachers  will 
no  doubt  discuss  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  subject  as  here  set  out  will  be  found  diflScult  to  teach,  except  to  those  older 
scholars  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  intelligently  about  public 
affairs.  For  the  instruction  of  such  students  tho  general  outline  here  given  may  be 
of  service  to  teachers,  though  it  covers  more  ground  than  can  be  dealt  with  oven  in 
two  or  three  courses.  The  teacher  will  select  that  part  which  is  must  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  nnd  needs  of  the  school  and  the  locality.  For  younger  scholars  a 
much  simpler  form  of  syllabus  should  be  prepared  from  which  the  more  technical 
treatment  of  the  machinery  of  local  and  central  government  should  be  omitted. 
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The  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  proceed  from  the  known  and  familiar,  such 
at  the  policeman,  the  rate  collector,  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the  town  council, 
to  the  history  of  and  reasons  for  our  IocaZ  and  national  institutions  and  our  responsi- 
biUties  in  connection  with  them. 

Good  illustrations  and  diagrams  and  pictures  will  be  of  great  service  in  teaching 
this  subject.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

What  the  citizen  should  aim  at  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 

Public  duties  accompany  all  forms  of  work  in  life,  whatever  the  occupation  or 
profession. 

Serving  personal  interest  alone  is  not  ouongh. 

The  individual  benefits  from  a  well-ordered  community.  The  community  ou^ht  to 
benefit  in  its  turn  from  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  ''All  for  each''  should  be 
requited  by  '*each  for  all.'' 

The  reasons  for  attachment  to  our  country  and  for  a  sense  of  duty  toward  our 
fellow-citizens  are  similar  to  those  for  love  of  home  and  family.  Loyalty  to  one's 
own  village  or  town  should  lead  to  a  larger  patriotism.  Those  who  are  growing  up 
into  citizenship  should  realize  their  debt  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
the  nation  generously  and  wisely  in  the  past,  and  their  own  duty  to  their  country  in 
the  present.  Self-interest  and  class  interest  should  be  subordinate  to  general  and 
national  interests. 

The  nation  and  the  etale, — What  they  mean.  Difi'erence  between  representative 
government  and  despotic  government.  Responsibilities  involved  in  representative 
government. 

I. — Rbpresentativb  Government. 

What  representative  institutions  mean.  The  cooperation  of  the  people  in  the  work 
of  government.  The  ]K>wer  of  the  majority ;  its  limits.  The  force  of  public  opinion. 
Heed  of  public  spirit  and  of  intelligence  for  good  government. 

The  machinery  of  government  is  partly  local,  partly  central. 

A.  local  government. 

Local  government  dUtricte,  small  and  large. — Institutions  of  local  self  government. 

1.  The  village  and  the  parish, — Tlie  vestry.  The  choosing  of  overseers,  guardians, 
etc. 

5.  School  districts. — School  boards,  school  managers,  and  school  attendance  com- 
mittees. 

S.  The  poor  law  union. — Boards  of  guardians. 

4.  Local  board  districts,  boroughs,  and  counties. — Local  boards,  town  councils,  and 

county  councils.     The  choosing  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and  councilors. 
Composition  and  methods  of  election  of  bodies  above  mentioned. 
Work  and  powers  of  these  bodies  as  regards — 

1.  Hating  and  expenditure. — The  rate  collector.  Purposes  for  which  money  is 
spent.     Difference  between  rating  and  taxation. 

5.  Health. — Sanitary  condition  of  houses;  drainage,   baths,   and  washhonses; 

gas;  water;  purification  of  rivers.     Hospitals;  sick  nursing.     Sanitary 
and  medical  officers. 

3.  Education. — Day  and  evening  continuation  schools.    Provision  of  schools  and 

attendance  at  school.    School  attendance  officers.     Free  libraries.   Picture 
galleries  and  museums.    Technical  education. 

4.  The  destitute  poor, — The  relieving  officer.     Outdoor  And  indoor  relief.     The 

workhouse. 

5.  Roads,  streets,  buildings,  and  land. — Paving  and  lighting  of  streets.    Public 

parks  and   recreation  grounds.     Town   halls  and  municipal  buildings; 
what  goes  on  inside  them.     Purchase  of  land  for  improvements  and  public 
purposes.    Allotments  and  small  holdings. 
ED  94 12 
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6.  Police  and  Juitice. — The  policeman,  his  powers  and  duties.    The  magistrate^ 
how  appointed ;  his  powers  and  duties.     Petty  sessions  and  quarter  ses- 
sions.   Public  houses  and  licensing. 
The  local  representative  bodies  have  in  most  cases  certain  responsibilities  to 

or  dealings  with  the  central  government.    (See  B,  (iii)  Executiye  government.) 

B.   CENTRAL  GO^'E^N^IKNT. 

(t)  The  Crotcn  and  the  two  Mouses  of  Parliament 

(i)  The  Crown, — Its  constitutional  position  and  powers. 

(f)  House  of  Lords, — (a)  Composition,  (6)  powers. 

(5)  House  of  Commons, — (a)  Composition.  How  members  of  Parliament  are 
elected.    The  franchise  and  the  ballot,    {b)  Powers. 

(4)  Working  of  the  Parliamentary  system, — Taxation,  legislation,  administration. 
Party  government.      Ministry  and  cabinet;  their  joint  responsibility. 
Ministry  and  opposition.    Majorities  and  minorities;  their  powers.    How 
a  bill  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament. 
( ti )  The  Judicial  sgslem. 

JH«/ice.— The  lord  chancellor,  judges,  magistrates,  coroners;  how  appointed. 

Courts  of  law, — Civil  and  criminaL  Potty  sessions,  quarter  seesiona,  county 
courts,  assizes,  high  court,  court  of  appeal.  House  of  Lords.  Privy  council. 
Juries  and  their  relation  to  courts  of  law. 
(iii)  Executive  government,— The  duty  of  carrying  into  efifect  many  of  the  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  Parliament  f^om  time  to  time,  is  intrusted  to  various  pub- 
lic departments,  the  most  important  of  which  are  presided  over  by 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

The  work  and  powers  of  the  executive  government, — (1)  In  connection  with  the 
work  of  representative  local  bodies  in  matters  of  education,  health,  and 
the  destitute  poor.  (Education  department  and  local  government  board.) 
(2)  In  matters  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  post-office,  telegraphs,  and 
savings  banks.  (Board  of  trade,  board  of  agriculture,  post-office.)  (3)  In 
matters  of  labor.  (See  under  III.  Home  office,  board  of  trade.)  (4)  In 
matters  of  justice.  Prisons  and  police.  (Home  office.)  (5)  In  connection 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (Scotch  office  and  Irish  office.)  (6)  In  con- 
nection with  the  colonies,  India,  and  foreign  countries.  (See  II.  The  Em- 
pire.) (Colonial  office,  India  office,  foreign  office.)  (7)  In  connection 
with  the  army  and  navy.  (War  office,  admiralty.)  The  army;  the  army 
reserve,  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers.  The  navy;  naval  reser%*e, 
coast  guards.  Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  country  by  land  and  sea.  The  evils  of  war.  Efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  avert  it  by  arbitration.  (8)  In  matters  of  taxation  and  finance. 
(The  treasury.)  The  country^s  yearly  bill.  What  we  pay  for.  How  the 
money  is  got.     Direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

C.   DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS  IN  RELATION  TO  LOCAL  AND  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

/.  Eight  and  duty  of  voting, — Different  kinds  of  votes.  Need  of  honesty  in  giving  a 
vote.  The  vote  a  '*  trust"  as  well  as  a  "right."  Each  vote  has  a  special  end 
and  aim,  which  ought  to  be  considered.    The  gain  and  loss  of  party  spirit. 

£,  Pates  and  taxes,  and  what  we  get  in  return  for  them.  Reasons  for  willingness  to 
contribute  to  common  purposes  in  well-administered  countries.  Illustrations  of 
gain  to  the  community  from  improved  conditions  of  life  and  health  as  a  result 
of  rates  and  taxes  well  spent. 

3,  Public  health, — Attention  to  sanitary  matters  at  home,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation. 
Isolation  and  disinfection  in  illness;  temperance  and  temperate  habits;  duty  to 
neigbbors  as  well  as  home  and  family.  Healthiness  of  a  district;  its  value  to 
the  community.  Public  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces ;  duty  of  making  them 
beautiful  and  taking  good  care  of  them. 
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4.  Edu€aiion. — Duty  of  parents:  To  enforce  regalarity  of  attendance,  to  cooperate 

with  the  teacher  in  regard  to  conduct  of  scholars,  to  home  lessons,  and  the  care 
and  use  of  books.  Duty  of  scholars:  To  make  full  use  of  the  advantages  of 
the  school,  and  tiius  fit  themselves  to  become  capable  and  useful  citizens.  Influ> 
ence  of  school  on  character  as  well  as  on  intelligence.  Waste  of  force  and 
money  through  leaving  school  too  early.  Technical  education,  its  value  for  the 
worker.  Higher  education  and  the  universities.  School  and  college  only  the 
beginning  of  the  citizen's  education. 

5,  Provision  far  the  poor, — Care  of  poor  children  and  the  sick  and  aged  poor.    Con- 

sideration of  the  causes  of  pauperism,  and  how  to  diminish  it.  Importance  of 
self-dependence  and  habits  of  providence. 

&  Xetd  of  order  and  respect  for  law, — The  citizen's  homo  and  protection.  Respect  for 
tiio  persons,  opinions,  property,  and  reputation  of  others.  Discouragement  of 
fk^nd  in  all  relations  of  life  and  business.  Support  of  the  law  and  encourage- 
ment by  example  of  i>eaceable  behavior  by  all  citizens.  Examples  of  what  the 
law  demands:  (a)  Registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  (b)  Notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases,    (c)  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals. 

?.  Pmblio  spirit  and  publio  opinion, — Force  of  public  opinion ;  need  of  honesty  and 
intelligence.  Freedom  of  Bx>eech  and  writing.  Uses  of  public  meetings ;  how 
they  should  be  conducted.  Watchfulness  over  public  bodies.  Services  of  the 
public  press  in  these  matters.  Active  cooperation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  essential  to  good  government  and  freedom.  W^illlngness  of  capable  per- 
sons to  serve  in  a  representative  capacity  on  public  bodies  of  great  importance. 

II.— The  Empire. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    "  Greater  Britain." — The  colonies. 

Variety  of  races  in  colonies  and  dependencies.    Self-governing  colonies.    Crown 

colonies.    Protectorate.    India  and  its  government. 
Imperial  coinage  and  imperial  postage. 
Appointment  of  governors-general  and  governors. 
Obligation  to  cultivate  knowledge  about  our  brethren  "across  the  sea."    Native 

races  within  the  Empire  and  our  duties  to  them. 
Extension  of  friendly  feeling  and   of  courtesy  and  fair  dealing  toward  foreign 

nations.    Appointment  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  consuls. 

III.— Industrial  and  Social  Life  and  Duties. 

Selection  for  boys  or  girls  of  work  in  life.  Loss  to  the  nation  when  they  are  set  to 
uncongenial  labor.  Corresponding  gain  of  ''tools  to  the  men  who  can  use 
them." 

What  constitutes  national  wealth.  Every  capable  and  industrious  and  self-respect- 
ing citizen  should  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Relation  of  skill  and 
knowledge  (a)  to  personal  well-being  and  happiness;  (h)  to  industrial  success; 
(c)  to  power  of  publio  usefulness. 

The  great  industries  of  the  country,  their  growth  and  development. 

Changes  caused  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

Aisociations  oftoorlcers, — (1)  Trade  unions,  their  history  and  work.  Labor  disputes 
and  strikes.  Arbitration  and  conciliation.  (2)  Cooperative  societies ;  their  work 
in  distribution  and  production.  (3)  Friendly  societies.  Training  in  habits  of 
industry ;  thrift  and  self-help.  Value  of  the  work  of  voluntary  associations  in 
the  education  of  the  adult  citizen. 

Tie  state  and  labor. — Factory  acts;  mines  acts;  women's  and  children's  labor.  Dan- 
gerous employments.  Health  and  safety  of  the  worker.  Information  as  to  con- 
dition of  workers.  Labor  department  of  board  of  trade.  The  government  and 
municipalities  as  employers  of  labor,  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  publio  works. 
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The  importance  to  the  nation  of  effective,  honest,  and  intelligent  management  of 
all  forms  of  business  and  indastry.  The  disasters  which  result  from  mismanagement 
or  fraud. 

The  duty  of  the  community  to  sympathize  with  every  reasonable  effort  of  the 
workers  to  improve  their  condition  and  develop  their  intelligence.  That  which 
injures  their  efficiency  or  lessens  their  hopefulness  leads  to  national  loss  and  to  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  A  healthy  and  skillful  body  of 
workers,  upright  in  character  and  self-reliant,  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  country. 

Faithful  discharge  of  homelier  duties  of  life  is  the  best  preparation  for  their  dis- 
charge in  city  and  nation.  Civic  duty  begins  in  the  life  of  the  family,  expands  with 
occupation  in  trade,  business,  and  profession. 

In  earning  their  livelihood  men  and  women  also  serve  their  follow- citizens  aud 
their  country.  Membership  of  self-governing  societies  is  among  the  beet  means  of 
civic  education. 

As  intelligence,  honor,  and  virtue  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  family,  so  is 
patriotism  necessary  to  national  and  social  life.  We  have  to  recognize  that  our 
public  responsibilities  are  duties  as  much  as  personal  and  family  obligations.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  just  legislation  or  impartial  administration  unless  we  per- 
form with  intelligence  those  public  duties  which  devolve  upon  all.  If  we  suffer 
injustice  in  connection  with  public  affairs,  we  have  little  right  to  complain  unless  we 
have  done  our  own  duty. 

EXPLANATORY  MEMORANDUM. 

I.  The  objects  contemplated  in  the  evening  continuation  school  code  are : 
(a)  To  give  freedom  to  managers  in  the  organization  of  their  schools. 
{b)  To  offer  to  managers  aud  teachers  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  adapted  to  the 
various  needs  of  scholars  aud  districts. 

(c)  To  suggest,  both  concisely  aud  in   detail,  courses  of  instruction   in  these 

subjects. 

(d)  To  enable  managers  to  combine  instruction  in  subjects  for  which  grants  are 

paid  by  the  State  with  instruction  in  other  subjects  for  which  no  such 
grants  are  paid,  but  which  it  may  be  for  special  reasous  desirable  to  include 
in  the  curriculum. 
n.  The  following  arc  the  principal  changes  now  introduced: 

(a)  The  attendances  of  persons  over  21  years  of  ago  will  henceforth  be  recog- 

nized. 

(b)  No  scholar  will  henceforth  be  compelled  to  take  the  elementary  subjects. 

(c)  Further  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of  grants  by  the  educa- 

tion department  and  the  science  aud  art  department. 

(d)  Grants  will  be  paid  as  in  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  school  as  a 

whole  instead  of,  as  formerly,  for  the  attainments  of  individual  scholars. 

(e)  The  fixed  grant  is  no  longer  paid  ou  the  average  attendance,  but  on  the  aggre- 

gate number  of  hours'  instruction  received  by  the  scholars.  This  will  give 
a  direct  encouragement  to  the  prolongation  of  evening  school  sessions  and 
the  lengthening  of  meetings. 

(/)  Instead  of  grants  for  individual  passes,  grants  will  now  be  paid  for  time 
devoted  to  each  subject,  the  amount  of  such  grant  being  dependent  on  the 
value  of  the  instruction  given. 

(g)  Examination  by  the  inspector  on  a  fixed  day  is  abolished  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion without  notice  are  substituted. 
III.  The  new  regulations  are  designed  jjencrally  to  meet  the  requirements  of  schol- 
ars who  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  and  who 
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desire  to  prolong  their  education,  either  iu  the  ordinary  school  Bubjects  or  in  some 
special  sabjeots  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  some  industrial  career.  Eveuing  con- 
tinuation schools  will  have  to  meet  various  needs,  as,  for  instance : 

(a)  The  case  of  the  smaller  schools,  which  are  intended  mainly  to  supply  defects  in 

early  elementary  instruction  and  to  continue  such  instruction  with  a  view 
to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  daily  life. 

(b)  The  case  of  schools,  especially  in  the  more  populous  districts,  iu  which  the 

general  education  of  the  scholar  is  prolonged  and  combined  with  some  form 
of  useful  and  interesting  employment. 

(e)  The  case  where  the  principal  part  of  the  work  will  be  preparatory  to  the 

special  studies  directed  by  the  science  and  art  department  or  to  lectures 

established  by  the  county  councils,  university  extension  lectures,  or  other 

forms  of  secondary  or  higher  education. 

rv.  The  duties  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  in  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 

evening  continuation  school  code  will  be : 

(a)  To  visit  without  notice,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  and  if  possible  on  more  than 
one,  at  some  time  at  which  the  school  is  shown  by  the  time-table  to  be  at 
work,  every  school  for  which  a  grant  is  claimed,  and  to  devote  if  possible 
to  the  inspection  the  whole  time  of  one  meeting  of  such  school. 

(6)  To  confer  with  the  managers,  whose  presence,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  very 
desirable, aud  with  the  teachers;  to  ascertain  that  due  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  securing  accurate  registration  of  attendance ;  to  examine  the 
registers  and  time-tables,  and  to  report  on  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  the  course  of  instruction. 

(o)  To  hear  lessons  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  classes  are  conducted ;  to 
question  the  scholars  on  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  at  least  two  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  to  report  generally  on  the  instruction. 

{tT)  To  satisfy  himself  that  the  schoolrooms  are  suitable  for  their  purpose,  bearing 
in  mind  the  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  artificial  light. 

(•)  To  recommend  what  variable  grant  (if  any)  should  be  paid,  having  due  regard 
to  the  opinion  he  has  formed  upon  the  general  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  particular  methods  employed.  The  higher  of  the  two  grants  will 
not  be  paid  for  any  subject  unless  the  inspector  is  able  to  report  that  both 
the  actual  teaching  of  the  subjects  and  the  methods  employed  in  such 
teaching  are  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

V.  My  Lords  will  be  interested  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 
the  results  of  any  successful  experiments  by  which  evening  continuation  schools 
have  been  rendered  more  attractive,  e.  g. — by  means  of  lantern  illustrations,  music, 
manual  work,  discussion  of  some  book  which  has  been  read  by  the  class;  field,  nat- 
oralist,  or  sketching  clubs;  gymnastics,  or  other  employments  of  a  more  or  less 
recreative  character.  For  many  of  these  purposes  grants  of  public  money  can  not 
be  given,  but,  provided  that  the  managers  take  care  that  at  least  one  hour  at  each 
meeting  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  mentioned  iu  article  2  of  the 
code,  and  that  the  instruction  is  systematic  and  thorough,  every  arrangement  for 
making  the  school  attractive  should  be  carefully  considered.  For  instance,  besides 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  recreative  subjects  mentioned  above,  encourage- 
ment might  be  given  to  capable  lecturers  to  deliver  from  time  to  time  short  lec- 
tures, well  illustrated,  in  connection  with  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  school  time- 
table. 

VI.  Unless  si>ecial  efiorts  are  made  to  encourage  those  who  are  leaving  the  day 
school  to  continue  their  education  at  evening  schools,  the  chances  of  success  in  the 
evening  schools  will  be  much  diminished.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  give 
full  information  to  such  scholars  of  the  times  and  places  at  which  evening  continu- 
ation schools  are  held.  With  this  object  the  managers  of  those  schools  should  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  managers  of  the  neighboring  day  schools. 
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YII.  My  Lords  will  be  glad  to  kuow  from  time  to  time  of  any  special  diffionlties 
whicli  appear  to  bo  connected  with  the  work  of  evening  continuation  schools  with,  a 
view  to  their  being  lessened  or  removed.  They  attach  a  very  high  importance  to 
the  work  which  may  be  done  under  this  code,  as  effective  continuation  schools  sop- 
ply  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  turning  to  better  account  than  at  present 
the  money  and  time  now  spent  in  the  day  schools. 

In  connection  with  tlie  survey  of  tbe  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  consider  the  agencies  created  by  tbe 
Government  for  the  restraint  and  correction  of  vicious  and  lawless 
youth.  The  following  citation  from  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  A.  A.  W. 
Drew,  who  has  been  oflScially  engaged  in  the  work,  will  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  its  salient  features.  To  this  statement  is  added  a 
short  extract  from  a  recent  article  touching  tbe  new  lines  of  educa- 
tional work  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  London  County  council 
in  its  effort  to  rescue  the  slum  ]K>pulation : 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  JUVENILE  CBIHE. 

About  the  year  1866 — i.  e.,  four  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  school  board 
system  which  gave  new  life  to  the  work  of  public  elementary  education  in  England — 
a  great  wave  of  doubt  had  passed  over  the  minds  of  our  senators,  which  made  thorn 
question  whether  the  old  plan  of  committing  juvenile  offenders  to  prisons  or  to 
reformatories  was  either  a  wise  or  a  judicious  one;  and  tbe  result  was  the  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  deal  with  that  question,  and  the  passing  of  an  act, 
known  as  the  industrial  schools  act,  which  made  a  great  change  in  our  method  of 
dealing  with  youthful  criminals. 

In  1869,  tbe  year  before  the  first  school  board  act  was  passed,  as  many  as  10,314 
juvenile  criminals,  under  the  age  of  16 years,  were  committed  to  prisons  in  England; 
while  the  last  completed  returns — viz,  those  for  1891— show  that  in  that  year  only 
3,855  were  so  committed.  Also,  in  1869  there  were  sent  on  to  reformatories  1,331 
children,  of  whom  1,075  were  boys  and  256  were  girls;  while  in  the  year  1891  there 
were  only  1,020  <;hildren  committed  to  reformatories,  of  whom  885  were  boys  and 
135  were  girls.  What  had  become  of  the  balance  of  juvenile  criminals  from  1869  to 
1891,  so  that  the  number  sent  to  prisons  or  reformatories  had  decreased  from  10,314 
in  the  former  year  to  3,855  in  the  latter?  Is  it  true  that  education,  by  a  curatiTe 
process,  had  largely  diminished  the  number  of  such  children,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country  ? 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  industrial 
schools  act  of  1866,  a  large  number  of  schools,  differing  absolutely  from  prisons  and 
very  widely  from  reformatories,  known  as  "certified  industrial  schools."  In  1866 
there  were  in  this  country,  not  including  Scotland,  only  57  such  schools,  contain* 
ing  a  total  of  2,566  children,  of  whom  1,893  were  boys  and  673  girls.  In  1861  there 
were  in  Great  Britain  153  certified  industrial  schools,  containing  23,688  children^ 
of  whom  19,292  were  boys  and  4,396  girls.  These  numbers  include  those  detained 
in  truant  schools  under  the  elementary  education  act,  and  also  in  certified  day 
industrial  schools ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  number  of  children 
committed  to  prisons  and  reformatories  has  decreased,  the  numbers  in  industrial 
schools  has  increased  from  2,566  in  the  year  1866  to  23,688  in  the  year  1891. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  public  elementary  education  has  not  yet  reformed 
our  juvenile  criminals,  only  that  the  policy  of  the  country  has  transferred  them 
from  prisons  or  reformatories  to  industrial  schools.  Even  this  is  a  great  step  to  hare 
taken,  but  the  same  policy  requires  to  be  vigorously  followed  up  by  the  removal  of 
those  blots  which  still  remaiu  as  hindrances  to  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders. 
And  this  our  Parliament  alone  can  bring  about  by  legislation. 
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Tlie  fact  of  tho  matter  is  that,  short  of  Utopia,  there  mast  of  necessity  exist  for 
corrective,  industrial,  and  educational  purposes  a  graduated  series  of  establishments 
raitahle  for  the  many  varying  cases  which  come  under  treatment. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  juvenile  population  of 
this  great  metropolis,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  truancy  is  to  ho  credited 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  our  juvenile  criminality,  and  that  if  much  more  energetic 
steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  our  young  truants,  the  list  of  convictions  for  criminal 
offenses  would  be  very  largely  reduced,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  well  worth  while 
seriously  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  percentage  of  ti-uants  cured  by  a  single  short  visit  to  a  well-managed  truant 
school  has  already  been  given  as  80  per  cent,  and,  to  tako  the  latest  return  of  the 
home  office,  the  percentage  of  industrial  school  children  in  1891  who  have  passed 
through  these  schools,  and  arc  now  reported  as  doing  well,  is,  for  boys,  85.5  per  cent, 
aud  for  girls,  84  per  cent;  thus  incidentally  showing,  what  actually  is  the  fact,  that 
the  reformation  of  a  bad  boy  is  just  a  shade  easier  than  that  of  a  bad  girl. 

The  industrial  schools  amendment  act  of  1880  is  a  most  useful  one,  especially  as 
regards  girls ;  and  I  marvel  to  find  that  so  very  little  use  is  made  of  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  our  committee  never  neglects  to  deal  promptly  with  any  case  which  comes 
before  it  under  this  act,  which  adds  to  section  14  this  further  condition  under  which 
a  child  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  **  that  is  lodging,  living,  or  residing  with 
common  or  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  fre<iuented  by  prostitutes 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  that  frequents  the  company  of  prostitutes." 

Yet  another  very  useful  act  is  that  of  1891.  It  is  entitled  ''An  act  to  assist  the 
managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  advantageously  launching  into 
Bsefal  careers  the  children  under  their  charge,'*  and  its  provisions  authorize  the 
managers  of  all  such  schools,  with  the  child^s  own  consent,  and,  if  necessary,  without 
the  parents'  consent,  ''to  apprentice  him  to  or  dispose  of  him  in  any  trade,  calling,  or 
service,  or  by  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  his  period  of  detention  has  not 
expired,  and  such  apprenticing  or  disposition  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  the  managers 
were  his  parents."  But  in  tho  case  of  emigration  the  consent  of  the  home  secretary 
must  also  be  obtained.  (Andrew  A.  AV.  Drew,  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1893, 
732-742.) 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  T'NDER  THE  LONDON   COUNT!'  COUNCIL. 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  thing  the  present  council  has  done,  apart  from  extending 
the  first  councirs  work,  I  think  we  may  with  some  confidence  refer  to  the  starting 
of  its  department  of  technical  education.  The  circumstances  of  London  differ  so 
much  from  those  of  other  cities  and  counties,  the  difficulties  and  complications  of 
its  educational  problems  are  so  great,  the  chaos  of  uncoordinated  authorities  is  so 
bewildering,  that  the  first  council  may  well  be  excused  for  not  immediately  adding 
technical  education  to  all  its  other  duties.  But  the  second  council  grappled  with 
the  problem  in  its  very  first  summer.  Having  been,  from  the  outset,  the  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  and  then  the  technical  education  board,  to  which  the 
council  has  delegated  its  educational  functions,  I  am  disqualified  from  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  this  new  departure,  but  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  we  have  made  good  use  of  our  time.  Tho  technical  education  board,  which 
carries  on  this  part  of  the  council's  work,  has  already  established  a  comprehensive 
"scholarship  ladder,"  from  the  board  school  right  up  to  the  highest  technical  col- 
lege, the  best  art  schools,  and  the  university.  It  has  done  much,  by  its  liberal  grants 
and  skilled  inspection,  to  develop  and  improve  the  various  "polytechnics"  now 
growing  all  over  the  metropolis.  Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Dr.  Gamett  it  has 
worked  a  beneficent  revolution  in  evening  science  and  technology  classes,  and  made 
more  practical  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  given  in  the  public  secondary 
schools;  whilst  the  London  schools  of  art  are,  under  its  fostering  care,  springing 
into  new  life.  By  the  appointment,  as  its  art  advisers,  of  such  expert  craftsmen  as 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  A.  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  William  Lethaby,  a  distinguished  sculptor 
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and  a  no  less  distinguished  architect,  the  board  has  shown  how  keenly  it  is  alive  to 
tho  need  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  ''arts  and  crafts*'  side,  and  we  need 
not  now  despair  of  London  one  day  possessing  a  municipal  art  school  to  rival  that 
of  Birmingham.  Nor  have  the  women  and  girls  been  forgotten.  Besides  sharing  in 
all  the  preceding  advantages,  they  enjoy  a  special  department  of  their  own.  The 
board  has  set  up  three  "schools  of  domestic  economy"  (shortly  to  brt  increased  to 
five),  which  intercept  the  maidens  of  thirteen  who  would  otherwise  be  leaving 
school  to  '^  take  a  little  place."  It  has  started  at  Battersea  a  domestic  economy  train- 
ing school  which  is  already  turning  out  skilled  teachers  accustomed  to  the  house- 
keeping of  the  London  poor;  and,  by  a  permanent  staflF  of  qualified  instructors  in 
cookery,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  hygiene,  it  has  given  thousands  of  lessons 
in  these  subjects  to  groups  of  workingwomen  in  all  parts  of  London,  who  are  too 
old  or  too  poor,  too  hard  worked  or  too  apathetic,  to  take  advantage  of  any  exist- 
ing institutions.     (Sidney  Webb,  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1895,  pp.  141-142.) 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGES   AIDED   BY   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1 891-92  gave  an  account  of  recent 
provision  for  technical  instruction  developed  in  the  chief  industrial  cen- 
ters of  Great  Britain.  Along  with  this  movement,  and  in  many  cases  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  is  the  establishment  of  university  colleges — 
that  is,  colleges  which  maintain  the  courses  of  instruction  required 
for  degree  examinations  (usually  of  London  University)  or  which  are 
affiliated  with  Durham  or  Victoria  universities.  In  1889,  Parliament 
allowed  a  grant  of  £16,000  ($75,000)  to  these  colleges,  a  policy  which 
has  been  renewed  each  succeeding  year.  In  consideration  of  this  allow- 
ance the  colleges  participating  in  the  £15,000,  and  also  the  three  col- 
leges in  Wales  which  receive  from  the  treasury  an  annual  grant  of 
£4,000  each,  were  invited  in  1893  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  education 
department.  This  was  to  comprise  in  each  case  a  historical  outline,  a 
statement  of  the  constitution  and  puri>oses  of  the  college,  and  its  pres- 
ent status.  The  statements  submitted  have  been  published  as  a  report 
of  the  Department,  and  from  this  source  the  following  t<abulated  par- 
ticulars are  derived.  Of  the  colleges  included  it  may  be  said  that, 
while  they  present  great  divergence  in  respect  to  origin,  government, 
endowment,  and  facilities,  they  have  certain  common  characteristics. 
They  have  all  arisen  in  response  to  the  need  of  a  wider  diftusion  of 
higher  education  than  is  possible  through  the  agency  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  alone,  coupled  with  the  equally  urgent  demand  for  special 
training  in  the  applications  of  science  and  the  methods  of  scientific 
research. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  women  share  freely  in  tho 
provisions  of  these  colleges.  With  regard  to  the  showing  in  the  table 
as  to  scholarships,  it  should  be  said  that  both  items  given,  i.  e.,  the 
number  and  the  annual  value  of  the  scholarships,  are  approximates 
only.  From  the  nature  of  the  data  presented  in  the  original  report 
exact  statements  are  impossible.  In  several  instances  free  scholarships 
are  mentioned,  of  which  neither  the  number  nor  the  money  equivalent 
is  specified;  in  others,  one  or  the  other  item  is  given,  but  not  both. 
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Again,  a  scholarship  is  sometimes  available  in  auy  one  of  two  or  more 
colleges,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  successful  competitor,  so  that 
there  maybe  even  duplication  of  funds  in  the  tabulation,  but  this  could 
occur  in  a  few  instances  only.  The  showing,  with  all  imperfections,  is 
important,  as  it  gives  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  provision  for  higher 
education  available  for  young  men  and  women  of  marked  ability,  but 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  the  expense  of  advanced  instruction. 
In  England,  where  free  high  schools  are  almost  unknown  and  free 
universities  entirely  so,  the  provision  of  endowed  or  of  free  scholar- 
ships is  a  matter  of  great  public  moment.  It  should  be  added  that 
while  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  scholarships  secure  tuition  in  the 
colleges  to  which  they  pertain,  a  few  are  intended  to  secure  university 
advantages  for  the  holders. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE,  1891-92J 


France,  Republic, — Area,  204,092  square  miles.  Population  (actual)  April  12,  1891, 
38,0^,156;  domicilea  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  divitionM. — For  purposes  of  civil  government  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  be  included),  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly  which  is 
formed  by  election.  The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  these 
into  cantons.  The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  the  cantons  are  com- 
manes. 

For  previous  articles  see — 
The  educational  system  of  France.    Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-149. 
Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889.    Ibid., 

pp.  41-186. 
Educational  system  and  operations  for  1888-89.    Ibid.,  pp.  249-261. 
Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. 
Education  in  France:  Statistics,  1890-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's 

law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.    Report,  1890-91, 

Vol.  I,  pp.  95-124. 
Education  in  France:  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  for  1892,  state  faculties; 

proi>o6ed  transformations  and  development   of   teaching   functions.      Report, 

1891-92,  Vol.  T,  pp.  73-95. 
Civil  service  in  France.     Ibid.,  pp.  369-412. 
Topical  Outuxe — Statistical  Bummary. — Detailed  vietc  of  primary  iMirnctionf  1891-92 f 

and  comparison  with  18S7-88  after  the  report  of  the  statistical  commission:  Classifica- 

Hon  of  schools;  school  enrollment;  average  attendance;  high  schools;  teachers,  num- 

ber,  quulijioations  and  salaries;  school  buildings  and  equipments;  auxiliary  agencies; 

finances;  results  of  elementary  instruction* 

Summary  of  educational  statistics. 


Cbwftes  of  insiitutiont. 

Date. 

Enrollment. 

Teachers. 

..     .     Cum»nt  «»T- 

Male. 

Female. 

Men.       ,    Women.        IH'.ditnre,. 

Primary  schools  (public  and 

Infant   schools   (6ooles 
maternelles),    ages  2 
to6  

1891-92 
1891-92 

825,841 
2,805,8*9 

853,738 

1 

j                      i 
'            8,753    

Elementary  primary  schools 
(public  and  priTat«),  ages 
Stol3..    ................. 

2, 750, 621 

i               ! 

66  363             80,311    

Total 

6,236,049                                15a.4->7                    a*37.261.215 

PabUc,  ages  8  to  20 

Private,  ages  8  to  20.... 
Korroal  schools : 

Primary,  ages  16  to  20.. 
TJniveniities: 

raculties— 

Pnblio 

1892 
1892 

1892 
1893 

85,291  '          11  «0!i 

1 

89,566 
3,878 

23  397 



8,707 

.     .  6890  1             c721    

1 

Pdvate 

1803  1                988 

1 

aPablic  primary  only.  fc Including  181  directors  and  household  olticialn 

tf  loeluding  141  directors  and  household  otticiaU. 


^Prepared by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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The  system  of  public  education  in  France  has  been  considered  very 
fully  in  the  three  preceding  reports  of  the  Commissioner.  Every  year 
sees  some  modification  in  the  details,  but  the  essential  features  of  the 
system  remain  unchanged.  Characterized  in  brief,  it  is  a  highly  cen- 
tralized system  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of  public  instrac- 
tion,  fine  arts,  and  worship.^  His  control  is  exercised  through  a 
graded  series  of  appointed  officials  belonging  to  the  central  adminis- 
tration or  to  the  academies  (17  in  number,  including  1  in  Algiers), 
which  are  the  local  subdivisions  of  the  system.  Public  instruction,  is 
a  state  service,  professors  and  teachers  constituting  a  professional  order 
whose  qualifications,  duties,  privileges,  honors,  emoluments,  and  penal- 
ties are  as  rigidly  fixed  by  law  as  those  of  other  branches  of  the  civil 
or  those  of  the  military  service. 

Professional  judgment  and  experience  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  system  through  the  councils,  i.  e.,  the  superior  and 
academic,  the  majority  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  their  peers 
from  the  several  teaching  orders. 

The  public  scholastic  institutions  are  grouped  in  three  classes — 
superior,  secondary,  primary—  corresponding  to  tliree  departments  of 
the  central  administration.  The  afiairs  of  each  are  separately  admin- 
istered. On  the  scholastic  side  the  secondary  and  superior  institutions 
are  closely  coordinated ;  the  course  of  study  of  the  primary  schools  is 
also  made  continuous  with  the  modern  secondary  course.  Private 
institutions  flourish  side  by  side  with  the  public;  the  former  are  also 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  minister  and  his  agents. 

The  principal  statistics  of  public  and  private  instruction,  as  presented 
in  the  latest  official  reports,  are  given  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The 
summaries  relating  to  primary  instruction  are  from  the  latest  volume 
prepared  by  the  commission  on  the  statistics  of  i)rimary  instruction. 
The  same  report  is  the  source  of  the  detailed  information  which  follows. 
The  particulars  considered  are  such  as  show  the  progress  or  the  actual 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  matters  of  general  interest. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  statistical  analysis  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  the  commission,  whose  report  is  here  reviewed,  was  constituted  in 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  March  15, 1876,  and  has 
issued  altogether  five  reports.  The  first,  bearing  date  1878,  covered  the 
school  year  1870-77;  the  second,  1880,  presented  in  comparative  view 
all  the  statistics  that  had  been  collected  from  1829  to  1877,  inclusive; 
the  third  and  fourth  covered,  respectively,  the  years  1881-82  and  1886-87. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  year  1891-92  and  also  with  the  quin- 
quennial period  1887-1892.  These  successive  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  years  of  the  quinquennial  census,  an  arrangement  which 
facilitates  the  comparisons  between  the  school  population  and  school 
attendance. 

'M.  Poincar^  was  appointed  to  the  office  January  26,  1895,  replacing  M.  Leygne«, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  June  preceding.  January  27,  1895,  the  ministry  of 
worship  was  attached  to  the  province  of  this  minister. 
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In  the  interyening  years  the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  pub- 
lished an  annual  summary  of  the  state  of  primary  instruction.  The 
sources  of  information  for  these  annuals,  as  also  for  the  more  detailed 
quinquennials,  are  chiefly  the  annual  statement  submitted  by  the 
primary  inspectors  (450  in  number)  for  their  respective  districts  and 
by  the  academic  inspectors  of  each  department.  These  are  collateil  by 
the  central  commission.  The  financial  statistics  are  drawn  in  the  same 
way  from  the  annual  accounts  of  the  prefects  of  departments  and  the 
detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  prepared  annually  for 
the  Government. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  classes  of  primary  schools  recognized  under  the  law  of  October 
30, 1885,  are  infant  schools  (^coles  maternelles)  for  children  2  to  6  years 
of  age,  elementary  primary  schools  for  children  of  the  obligatory 
school  period,  6  to  13  years  of  age,  and  superior  primary  or  high  schools. 
Every  commune  must  support  at  least  one  public  primary  school  unless 
especially  authorized  to  combine  for  this  puri)ose  with  another  com- 
mune (law  of  1833),  and  every  commune  of  500  inhabitants  must  main- 
tain a  separate  school  for  girls  (law  of  April  10, 1867)  unless  authorized 
to  substitute  a  mixed  school  (for  boys  and  girls.) 

The  extent  to  which  these  requirements  have  been  met  in  1891-92,  and 
comparison  in  this  respect  with  1886-87,  are  shown  by  the  following 
statistics: 


[France  and  Algiers  included.] 
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Commancs : 

Total  number 

One  or  more  public  schooU 

One  or  more  private  schools 

United  with  other  communea  in  maintaining  a  public  school 

Noschool 

At  leaat  one  public  school  for  girls 

More  than  500  inhabitants 

At  least  one  public  school  for  girls 

Only  a  private  school  for  girls 

Nu  special  school  for  girls 


36.461 

35,  332 

67 

064 

98 

21,669 

19.403 

17,717 

970 

716 


1891-92. 


86,492 

35,525 

46 

871 

50 

21,  032 

19,  ()21 

17, 594 

772 

655 


Per  cent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


+   0.08 
+      .5 

—  24.7 

—  9.5 

—  49.00 

—  2.93 

—  1.9 

—  4.95 

—  20.00 

—  8.52 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  evident  that  the  provision  of  public 
schools  increases.  Only  50,  or  one-tenth  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  communes,  remain  to  be  brought  into  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
provision  of  separate  schools  for  girls  accords  with  the  sentiments 
which  long  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church  has  fostered  in  the 
common  people  of  France.  The  number  of  communes  making  such 
provision  exceeds  the  number  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1807,  although  a  few  communes  having  the  required  population  have 
not  fulfilled  the  law. 
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Tlie  table  refers  to  the  elementary  primary  schools  (L  e.,  for  children 
of  the  obligatory  school  ages,  6  to  13).  It  may  be  added  that  the 
establishment  of  an  infant  school  (ecole  maternelle)  is  obligatory  only 
for  communes  having  a  population  above  2,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
at  least  1,200  are  collected  at  one  center.  The  number  of  such  com- 
munes is  about  8,000  and  the  number  of  infant  schools  5,411  (public^ 
2,003;  private,  2,808).  In  reality,  the  commission  say  less  than  3,000 
communes  are  without  an  infant  school  or  an  infant  class  attached  to 
a  primary  school. 

School  enrollment. — The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  (public  and 
private)  is  for  France  alone,  5,471,402;  for  Algiers,  85,068;  total,  5,556,- 
470.  Since  1886-87  there  has  been  a  loss  of  40,000,  or  seven-tenths 
per  cent,  in  the  total  enrollment,  and  of  54,963,  or  nine-tenths  per  cent, 
in  that  of  France  alone.  To  understand  the  bearing  of  this  fact  it  will 
be  necessary  to  follow  the  report  in  its  analysis  of  school  population 
and  enrollment.  In  this  consideration  Algiers  is  omitted.  ^  The  enroll- 
ment for  France  is  equivalent  to  14.35  per  cent  of  the  population  (actu- 
ally present,  census  1891),  as  against  14.72  per  cent  of  the  population 
enrolled  in  1886-87.  Part  of  the  loss  in  enrollment  is  accounted  for 
by  the  relative  diminution  of  the  school  poi)ulation  (i.  e.,  ages  6  to  13), 
which  was  only  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1891,  as  against 
12.4  per  cent  in  1886.*  While  the  actual  population  of  obligatory  school 
age  (6  to  13)  was  4,663,671  in  1891,  the  enrollment  for  those  ages  in  the 
primary  schools  was  4,408,268.  The  enrollment  for  the  same  ages  in 
the  infant  schools  (113,892)  and  in  the  elementary  departments  of  sec- 
ondary schools  (64,413)  brings  the  total  to  4,586,573,  about  77,000  less 
than  the  jwpulation  of  the  ages  specified.  Of  these  5,000  were  known 
to  be  receiving  instruction  at  home.  As  to  the  remainder,  a  little  above 
1  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
have  never  been  or  will  not  be  instructed.  The  laws  regulating  child 
labor,^  together  with  the  law  of  compulsory  education,  form  an  effectual 

*  For  obvious  reasons  comparisons  between  school  enrollment  and  population  in 
Algiers  would  be  valueless,  so  far  as  European  countries  are  concerned. 

'  The  diminution  iu  the  ratio  of  school  population  to  total  popnlation  is  attributed 
by  the  report  to  the  low  rate  of  births  and  to  immigration,  which  is  almost  wholly 
of  adults.  That  the  ratio  is  below  the  average  of  other  countries  would  be  explained 
by  the  same  reasons,  with  the  added  consideration  of  the  strong  vitality  of  the 
French  adult  population. 

"  (France.  Law  of  June  2, 1874).  Children  below  10  years  and  girls  below  21  years 
shall  not  bo  employed  in  any  work  on  Sundays  by  their  patrons,  in  manufactories, 
mines,  wood  (or  dock)  yards,  and  workshops.  In  workshops  where  constant  fires  are 
kept  up  children  may  be  employed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  indispensable  work 
conformably  to  the  public  administrative  regulations. 

(a)  Children  shaU  not  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  work  before  having  completed 
their  tenth  year. 

(b)  Restrictions  with  respect  to  children  from  the  beginning  of  their  eleventh  year 
until  their  twelfth  year  complete : 
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safeguard  against  illiteracy,  provided  they  be  enforced.  The  machinery 
for  euforcing  the  laws  exists;  nevertheless,  the  opinion  is  expressed  in 
the  rei)ort  of  the  commission  that  in  some  localities  the  authorities 
have  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  these  matters.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  discrepancies  between  the  census  and  the  school  tabulations  may 
have  arisen  from  different  constructions  of  the  age  limits.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  portion  of  the  children  of  school  age  not  enrolled  belong  to 
the  floating  population  (mariners  and  foreign  merchants),  passing  from 
school  to  school,  one  day  here  and  another  there,  and  being  actually 
registered  nowhere.  That  there  is  quite  a  large  contingent  of  such 
children  appears  from  the  fact  that  certain  localities  have  established 
special  schools  for  them.  The  number  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age  enrolled  in  the  elementary  primaries  is  645,706  and  in  the  infant 
schools  667,856,  a  total  of  1,113,662,  just  about  41  i>er  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  those  ages.  Of  youth  13  to  16  years  of  age,  625,055,  or 
23  per  cent  of  the  census  number,  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  primary 
schools. 

From  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1891-02  with  those  of  1886-87, 
it  appears,  (1)  as  regards  children  of  the  obligatory  school  age  (6-13), 
that  the  census  shows  a  decline  of  1.4  per  cent  between  1886  and  1801, 

1.  No  child  must  be  employed  nnless  it  be  Bbown  that  he  actually  attends  a  public 
or  private  school. 

2.  Children  of  this  age  must  not  be  employed  except  in  industries  specially  des- 
ignated by  a  public  administrative  regulation  (spinning  factories  of  all  classes, 
twisting  work,  printing  on  cloth,  paper  industries,  glass  manufacturing  work,  etc.). 

3.  Children  shall  not  be  subjected  to  work  for  any  length  of  time  exceeding  six 
hours  a  day. 

4.  The  working  hours  must  be  divided  by  a  recess. 

5.  Children  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  kind  of  night  work.  All  work  between 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  considered  night  work. 

6.  They  shall  not  be  employed  in  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

(c)  Restrictions  with  respect  to  children  from  the  beginning  of  their  thirteenth 
year  until  their  fourteenth  year  complete : 

1.  They  shall  not  be  employed  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  Before  the  age  of 
15  years  complete,  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day 
except  it  be  proved  that  he  has  acquired  an  elementary  primary  school  education. 

2.  The  working  hours  shall  be  divided  by  recesses. 

3.  They  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  night  work. 

4.  They  shall  likewise  not  be  employed  in  any  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

5.  The  work  of  children  in  subterranean  passages  is  not  permitted,  except  under 
the  special  conditions  determined  by  the  public  administrative  regulations. 

(d)  Exceptions: 

1.  In  workshops  where  continued  fires  are  maintained  children  may  be  employed 
at  night  or  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ^  work  determined  by  the  public  administrative 
regulations. 

2.  The  public  administrative  regulations  determine  the  different  kinds  of  work 
^hich,  because  they  are  sources  of  danger  to  children  or  exceed  their  strength,  are 
prohibited. 

3.  Children  can  not  be  employed  in  the  manufactories  and  workshops  indicated  in 
the  official  list  of  unhealthy  or  dangerous  establishments  except  uader  the  special 
conditions  set  forth  by  the  public  administrative  regulation. 
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and  the  school  registers  (all  classes  of  schools  included)  a  loss  in  enroll- 
ment of  3.3  per  cent  during  the  same  time.  This  diminution  has  occurred 
wholly  in  public  schools,  the  private  primary  schools  showing  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  in  their  enroUmeut.  (2)  The  census  shows  a 
diminution  of  3.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  children  from  2  to  6  years, 
inclusive,  with  only  a  decline  of  one-tenth  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
those  ages  enrolled  in  infant  and  in  primary  schools.  (3)  As  regards 
youth  above  the  obligatory  school  age,  or  from  13  to  16,  there  is  shown 
an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  between  the  census  of  1886  and  1891  and  an 
increase  of  8.3  per  cent  in  the  number  enrolled  in  primary  schools  (chiefly 
superior  primary).  The  enrollment  for  these  ages  in  1891-92  was  25.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  these  ages,  as  against  24.5  per  cent 
in  1887. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN   VARIOUS  CLASSES   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  is  inter- 
esting as  an  index  of  the  social  influences  affecting  them.  Here  are  to 
be  considered  the  distribution  in  mixed  and  in  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  and  in  secular  (lay)  and  church  schools.  In  these  con- 
siderations Algiers  is  included.  Under  the  first  head  it  appears  that 
for  every  1,000  pupils  enrolled  in  public  primary  schools  166  were  on. 
an  average  in  mixed  schools  in  1891-92  (165  in  1886-87).  At  both 
dates  54  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  mixed  schools  were  boys  and  46 
per  cent  girls.  In  the  private  primary  schools  the  proportion  of 
pupils  in  mixed  schools  is  much  less,  i.  e.,  only  26  on  an  average  in 
every  1,000.  Here  the  proportion  of  girls  is  higher  than  that  of  boys, 
i.  e.,  61  per  cent,  as  against  39  per  cent.  The  fact  of  a  slight  increase 
in  the  enrollment  in  mixed  private  schools  (9  per  cent  since  1887) 
indicates  at  least  that  the  prejudice  against  coeducation  for  children  is 
not  increasing. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  quin- 
quennial period  the  distribution  of  pupils  in  secular  and  in  church 
schools,  public  and  private : 


Se 
Boys. 

colar  achools. 

Church  schools. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1887-88: 

Public 

2,  333.  372 
59,012 

1,397,179 
112,002 

3,730,551 
171,014 

154, 573 
290,567 

607, 770 
662,035 

762,343 

Private     

952,602 

Total       

3,901,565 

1,714,  r45 

2,  318,  349 
53.955 

1, 434, 901 
93, 772 

36.969 
396, 576 

490,9rt4 
730,984 



1891-92: 

Public 

8,  753.  250 
147, 727 

527,033 

Private   

1, 127, 560 

Total 

3,  900,  977 

1, 655. 493 
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Public. 
Private . 

Public. 
Private 


Chnroli. 


13.5 
17.0 


0.S 
90.0 


From  an  examination  of  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  the  relative 
ratios  of  pupils  iu  secular  schools  and  in  church  schools  were  very 
nearly  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  being  for 
tbc  secular  schools  70  per  cent  in  1801-92,  as  against  69.5  per  cent  in 
1887-88,  and  in  church  schools  30  per  cent  and  30.6  per  cent  at  the 
respective  dates.  The  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  secular 
schools  varied  slightly,  the  former  gaining  about  1  per  cent  and  the 
latter  losing  one- half  per  cent  on  the  total  enrollment.  In  the  church 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  are  more  marked,  public  church 
schools  losing  above  4  per  cent  on  the  total  enrollment,  while  private 
church  schools  gained  3  per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  loss  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  public  church  schools  was  very  largely  due  to  the  transfer  of 
boys  to  private  schools,  church  and  secular.  This  movement  is  an  out- 
come of  the  execution  of  the  clause  of  the  law  of  October  30, 1886, 
relative  to  the  "  laicization '^  of  schools;  in  other  words,  substituting 
lay  teachers  for  those  belonging  to  religious  orders. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect  with  respect 
to  all  schools  for  boys  in  five  years  from  its  passage;  that  is,  by  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  whereas  no  limit  was  put  to  the  time  in  the  case  of  schools 
for  girls.  The  ratios  of  actual  gain  or  loss  in  the  several  classes  of 
schools  iu  the  period  considered,  1887-88  to  1891-92,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


ClaiW. 

Secular 
BchoolB. 

Church 
■choolt. 

Pnhlic 

Percent 
+  0.6 
-13.6 

Percent 
—30.0 

Private 

•fl8.3 

GjlId  or  loss  in  totfil  enrollment. ..,.,, ,  , . 

-    .01 

—3.40 

Average  attendance, — The  statistics  of  enrollment  are  of  first  impor- 
tiince  as  showing  the  actual  spread  of  instruction.  The  details  of  the 
classification  of  pupils  are  interesting  as  an  index  of  the  relative 
strength  of  public  and  private  schools.  Neither  of  these  particulars, 
however,  gives  any  idea  of  the  hold  which  the  schools  have  upon  the 
pupils.  This,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  express  by  statistics;  the  item 
which  bears  most  directly  upon  the  subject,  i.  e.,  average  attendance, 
does  not  seem  to  be  kept  at  all  in  the  registers  of  French  schools.  In 
phice  of  this  an  enumeration  is  made  from  time  to  time,  under  the  order 
ED  94 13 
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of  the  miuister,  of  the  actual  number  of  pupils  present  ou  two  days 
oue  iu  the  season  of  highest  attendance,  the  other  in  the  seasoa  0 
lowest  attendance.  Such  enumeration  was  made  at  the  beginning  anc 
at  tlie  end  of  the  quinquennial  period,  with  results  as  follows: 

For  every  1,000  pujjils  enrolled  there  were  present  on  the  dnyi 
specified : 


Schools. 

Dec.  7, 1891. 

Jane  7, 1892. 

719 
849 

I 
Dec.  7, 1886.  ;  Jane  7, 1887, 

roblic 

Private 

780 
885 

801 
870 

72( 
8tM 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  this  showing: 

(1)  That  the  attendance  in  December  is  greater  than  in  June,  a  fact 
easily  explained,  as  in  the  latter  month  many  pupils  are  withdrawn  tc 
work  in  the  fields. 

(2)  That  the  average  attendance  was  not  so  high  in  1891-92  as  in 
1880-87. 

(3)  That  average  attendance  is  higher  in  the  private  than  in  the 
public  schools.  This  difference  is  attributed  by  the  report  to  the  more 
favorable  situation  of  the  private  schools,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

High  schools  and  classes  (T5coles  primaires  sup^rieures  et  cours  com- 
pl^mentaires). — By  a  law  of  January  26,  1892,  the  superior  primary 
schools,  in  which  industrial  or  commercial  training  is  the  predominant 
feature,  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  are  henceforth  to  be  known  as  practical  schools 
of  commerce  and  of  industry.  The  number  of  schools  so  transferred 
was  14,  of  which  12  were  for  boys  and  2  for  girls.  They  numbered, 
December  31, 1891,  a  total  of  1,910  pupils,  i.  e.,  1,511  boys  and  405  girls. 
There  remain  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  43  superior  primary  schools  (32 
for  boys,  11  for  girls)  and  4  comi)lemeiitary  courses  (3  for  boys,  1  for 
girls)  in  which  technical  instruction  is  given,  but  does  not  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  There  are  in  addition  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  259  superior  primary  or  high  schools,  and 
1,009  complementary  courses  for  general  instruction.  Of  the  schools, 
21  are  private  establishments,  and  of  the  courses,  531.  This  leaves  238 
public  high  schools  (not  technical)  and  478  courses.  The  statistics  of 
these  schools  and  courses  are  included  in  the  totals  already  considered. 
They  comprised  in  1891-92  an  enrollment  of  45,599  pupils  (32,806  boys, 
12,793  girls),  as  against  38,441  in  1886-87.  Of  the  total,  41,844,  or  91 
per  cent,  were  in  public  establishments.  Paris  furnished  5,059  pupils 
in  this  grade,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole— a  slight  increase  over  its 
proportion  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

Of  the  public  high  schools,  101  have  a  two  years'  course  and  180  a 
three  years'  course.    Provision  is  made  by  scholarship  funds  (bourses) 
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for  aiding  promising  pupils  who  could  not  otherwise  continue  their 
studies  in  the  high  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  so  aided  in  1891-92 
was  1,110  (674  boys,  436  girls). 

Teachers. — The  total  teaching  force  of  the  primary  schools  was 
155,427.  Of  these,  8,753  (all  women)  were  in  the  infant  schools,  5,100 
in  the  public,  and  3,613  in  the  private  schools  of  this  class.  As  to  the 
146,674  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  proper  (elementary  and  supe- 
rior), 70  i)er  cent  were  in  the  public  schools  and  30  per  cent  in  the 
private.  Of  the  former,  54  per  cent  wcare  men,  as  against  56  per  cent 
in  1880-87.  Of  the  latter,  24  per  cent,  as  against  21  per  cent  at  the 
earlier  date. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  with  respect  to  position  and  secular 
or  clerical  relations  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Primar}/  schools, 
TEACHERS. 


Po*Uion. 

PriDcip«]s 

InchATseof  aclasa 

Wameii: 

IMoeipals -. — 

Incharseof  a  class 

Total 

Class. 
Hen: 

Belofiging  to  reli^us  orders 
Women: 

Lay 

BeloDging  to  reljgioas  order:) 

Total 


Pablio  aebools. 


1885-87.      1801-02. 


Percent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


38,606 
17.000 

28,874 
14,278 


08,7ti0 


38.290 
17.401 


17,902 
17  902 


102,486 


53,073 
2,544 

29,887 
13,265 


55.580 
132 

35,446 
11,340 


98,  7G0       102, 486 


-  O.t 

+  2.3 

+    .1 

+25.4 


+  3.8 


+  4.7 
—04.8 

+ia6 

—14.4 


+  3.8 


Private  acfaoolt. 


1886-87. 


2,564 
5.668 

11,050 
20,405 


1,842 
6,580 

6,923 
24, 541 


39,880 


1891-92. 


3.349 

7,424 

12.023 
21.493 


44,188 


1.423 
9,249 

6,196 
27,330 


44,188 


Percent 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 


+27.2 
+26.5 

+  8.7 
4-5.8 


+10.8 


—22.7 
+40.6 

—10.6 
+11.4 


+  10.8 


The  number  of  principals,  i.  e.,  of  teachers  directing  a  school  (82,454), 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  (82,533).  This  discrepancy 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sni)erior  primaries  or  high  schools, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  total  of  the  schools,  are  in  several  instances 
in  charge  of  the  same  principal  as  a  lower  grade  school.  It  is  notice- 
able  also  that  the  total  of  all  teachers,  principals,  and  assistants  is  a 
Uttle  greater  than  the  total  number  of  classes — 102,486  as  against 
100,815.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  schools  comprising  as  many  as 
six  classes  and  300  pupils  the  principal  is  not  charged  with  a  partic- 
ular class. 

The  law  provides  that  mixed  schools  may  bo  directed  by  either  a 
master  or  a  mistress.  The  greater  proportion  of  masters  employed  in 
these  schools,  i.e.,  70  i)er  cent  of  the  total,  is  explained,  the  report  says, 
by  the  desire  of  the  mayors  of  small  communes  to  secure  their  services 
as  secretaries. 
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As  already  indicated,  there  is,  as  a  rale,  a  distinct  teacher  for  each 
class  in  a  school.  An  interesting  view  of  the  relation  of  teachers  to 
the  work  of  the  schools  is  afforded  by  statistics  showing  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  to  a  class.  From  these  it  appears  that  88.9  per 
cent  of  the  classes  do  not  exceed  50  pupils.  In  1887  this  proportion 
was  84.8  per  cent.  The  increased  proportion  of  lay  teacliers  in  the 
public  primaries  and  the  reverse  movement,  i.  e.,  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  church  teachers  in  the  private  primaries,  are  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  secular  to  church  schools 
already  considered. 

Cl<i8aification  of  teachers  with  respect  to  diplomets— public  and  private  schools* 


Princ{pft]8: 

Elemetitary  diploma  (breveta) 

Superior  dlploniA 

Not  having  a  teacher's  diploma  (non  brevet6a). 
In  charge  of  achools : 

Elementary  diploma  (brevets) 

Superior  d  iploma 

Not  having  a  teacher's  diploma  (non  brevet^s) . 


Men. 


1886-87.      1891-92. 


85,331 

5,206 

128 


1,072 


34,048 

6,434 

156 

16,040 

7,671 

910 


Women. 


1886-87.   I  1891-92. 


80.484 
8,850 
5,165 


6,478 


82,029 
5,070 
3,817 

24,864 
8,164 
6,205 


In  respect  to  the  above  showing  it  should  be  explained  that  teachers 
without  a  professional  diploma  may  have  an  equivalent  or  higher  guar- 
anty of  preparation  in  a  university  degree,  i.  e.,  the  baccalaureate,  or 
even,  as  is  the  case  with  many  teachers  in  the  superior  primaries,  the 
"licenci6"  or  the  doctor's  degree.  In  fact  all  the  men  in  charge  of  a 
school  in  1891-92  had  either  a  teacher's  diploma  or  a  degree,  while  of 
the  women  principals  less  than  12  per  cent  were  without  diplomas. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  assistant  teachers  not  provided 
with  diplomas,  which  was  noticeable  in  1887  as  compared  with  1882, 
has  continued  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade,  amounting  to  a 
decrease  of  15  per  cent  in  the  case  of  men  and  of  4.2  per  cent  in  that 
of  women.  As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  having  diplomas  is  larger  than  of  those  in  private  schools, 
i.  e.,  98  per  cent,  as  against  82  per  cent.  The  proportion  is,  however, 
increasing  in  the  private  schools. 

For  the  full  title  of  teacher  (titulaire)  a  diploma  (certificat  d'aptitude 
pddagogique)  higher  than  the  "brevets"  is  required.  This  diploma  can 
not  be  obtained  without  at  least  two  years'  actual  practice  in  teaching. 
The  proportion  of  teachers  possessed  of  the  same  increases  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

France  and  Algiers, 
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Under  the  law  of  July  19, 1889,  tbe  State  pays  the  salaries  of  primary 
teachers.  Priucipal  teachers  arc  divided  into  three  groups,  viz,  elemen- 
tary, superior  primary,  and  normal;  each  group  is  divided  into  five 
classes,  with  annual  salaries  fixed  as  follows : 


Primary  schools. 

Superior 
primary 
teachers. 

Normal  aohooU. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Womea. 

Fifth  class 

$200 
240 
800 
360 
400 

♦200 
240 
280 
300 
820 

$360 
400 
450 
500 
500 

$700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1,100 

laoo 

7U0 

Third  class 

80$ 

i^econd  class 

$M 

Tint  class - 

1,00$ 

An  additional  sum  of  $40  is  allowed  principals  in  charge  of  a  school 
of  three  or  four  classes,  and  of  $80  for  a  school  of  more  than  four 
classes. 

Promotion  from  one  grade  of  salary  to  the  next  may  be  made  with- 
out a  change  of  place;  it  depends  upon  the  length  and  efficiency  of 
service  and  can  only  take  place  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  Moreover, 
teachers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes  can  not  be  promoted  to  a  supe- 
rior class  until  after  five  years*  service  in  the  inferior  position;  no 
teacher  is  eligible  to  the  second  or  first  class  who  is  not  provided  with 
the  highest  certificate  (brevet  superieur)  and  who  has  not  served  at 
least  three  years  in  the  class  preceding.  It  is,  however,  expressly 
provided  that,  so  far  as  length  of  service  aftects  promotion,  teachers 
having  served  ten  years  may  be  placed  in  the  fifth  class;  fifteen  years, 
in  the  fourth  class;  twenty  years,  in  the  third,  and  twenty-five  years,  in 
tbe  second. 

Assistant  teachers  in  primary  schools  are  paid  $160.  Assistant 
teachers  in  sui>erior  primary  schools,  from  $220  to  $420. 

In  addition  to  his  salary  every  teacher  must  be  provided  with  a 
residence  or  with  a  money  equivalent  for  the  same.  The  law  imposes 
this  provision  upon  the  communes  and  fixes  the  rates  of  indemnity  for 
residences. 

Cities  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  are  not  included  in  these 
provisions.  Their  schools  are  maintained  by  municipal  funds,  except- 
ing that  the  State  may  contribute  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
product  of  8  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  taxes. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  law  requires  every  department  to  maintain  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  unless  authorized  to  unite  with 
another  department  for  this  purpose.  In  1886-87  only  one  of  the  90 
departments  was  without  a  normal  school  for  men.  Since  that  year 
tbe  number  of  these  has  been  reduced  to  87  by  the  union  of  depart- 
mental schools  in  two  cases.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  normal  schools 
for  women  has  risen  from  81  to  So.    The  schools  for  men  employed  a 
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force  of  124  directors  413  regular  professors  and  teachers,  and  353  spe- 
cial instructors,  and  had  an  enrollment  of  3,878  students.  The  normal 
schools  for  w^men  employed  141  directors,  361  regular  professors  and 
instructresses,  and  219  assistants.  Their  enrollment  was  3,707.  From 
1887  to  1892,  inclusive,  the  schools  for  men  had  a  total  of  7,189  grad- 
uates, as  against  8,054  in  the  five  years  preceding,  and  the  schools  for 
women  5,615,. as  against  4,285. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  professors  in  the  departmental  normals  are, 
as  a  rule,  graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools,  St.  Cloud  (for  men) 
and  Fontenay-aux-Eoses  (for  women).  In  addition  to  the  public  normal 
schools,  there  are  the  following  private  institutions  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers:  Institut  des  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Chr6- 
tienne,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  Boissy  St.  L^ger,  and  the  school  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND   EQUIPMENTS. 

The  buildings  for  primary  schools  of  all  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
property  of  the  communes.  This  is  the  case  as  to  53,362  schoolhouses 
or  groups  of  buildings,  leaving  9,870  rented.  The  number  of  public 
primary  schools  having  a  gymnasium,  more  or  less  complete,  is  6,234, 
an  increase  of  642  above  1887.  There  are  also  752  schools  provided 
with  a  workshop,  52,309  with  a  garden,  an  increase  above  1887  of  286 
in  respect  to  the  former  and  of  1,965  in  respect  to  the  latter.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  pertain  to  the  chief  auxiliary  agencies  for  promoting 
popular  instruction : 


Libraries. 

Books. 

Books  loaned. 

Increase 

' 

188tf-87 

1891-92 

39,045 
2.881 

1886-87  1    1891-92 

1886-87 
5  465  ion 

1891-92 

tl  fiA9   flfitl 

crease. 

School  librAries 

35. 3» 
2,683 

1 

4,453.875  i4, 858, 120 

895,367   1.006,421 

PerctrU. 
26 

Teachers'  lihrarioa 

Circulating   library   of   the 
Mus6©  Pedagogique 

2,524 

4.118 

t                   1 

School  savings  banks  (caisses  d'epargne  scolaires.) 


Year. 


18SG-K7  . 
1891-92  . 


Knmber 
of  banks. 


22,642 
19, 826 


Number 
of  deposi- 
tors. 


483.727 
419.696 


Amount 
deposited. 


$2,551,776 
2.589,051 


The  number  of  school  savings  banks  diminishes  from  year  to  year. 
In  part  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  teachers  prefer  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  school  bank  the  x>ostal  savings  bank. 
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Futids/or  aid  of  poor  children  {caitsea  dts  ccol€9)J 


Year.  i  Number.       Amount. 


Amount 
diatri  bated. 


18P6-«7 17,OflO  I      $1,030,590 

18B1-92 16.121  1,032,612 


$716,841 
804,256 


Teachers'  mutual  beneficial  associations  are  numerous.  They  showed 
in  the  year  under  review  a  total  of  40,643  members^  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  very  nearly  $1,500,000. 

PINANCES. 

The  current  expenditure  for  public  primary  education,  including  the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  normal  schools,  has  increased  about  7  per 
cent  since  1887,  rising  from  $34,648,211  to  $37,261,215.  This  amount 
was  distributed  as  follows:  Expenses  of  inspection,  $449,312;  obliga- 
tory expenses  of  primary  schools,  $29,708,032,  or  79  per  cent  of  the 
total;  normal  schools,  $1,856,849;  divers  expenses,  chiefly  optional 
with  the  communes,  $5,187,022.  Of  the  total  above  given,  the  State 
famished  87.9  x>^r  cent,  as  against  49  per  cent  in  1887.  This  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  furnished  by  the  State  is  a  result  of  the  law 
of  1889,  under  which  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
sjdaries.  The  expenses  per  capita  of  pupils  in  the  public  primary 
schools,  infant  schools  included,  rose  from  $0.61  in  1887  to  $7.57  in 
1892.  Upon  the  8up][)08ition  that  the  cost  p^  capita  is  about  the  same 
in  private  as  in  public  primaries,  the  expenditure  for  the  former  would 
be  about  $12,000,000,  which  would  swell  the  total  expenditure  to  very 
nearly  $50,000,000.  The  expenditure  for  buildings  for  public  primary 
schools  amounted  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1893  to  $118,800,000, 
and  for  normal  schools  to  $8,000,000. 

RESULTS   OF  ELEMENTARY'   INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  immediate  outcome  of  a  system  of 
popular  instruction,  or  at  least  to  state  this  in  any  precise  terms.  The 
report  deals,  however,  with  several  conditions  bearing  upon  this 
inquiry:  First,  as  to  the  certificates  of  primary  study  awarded  ui>on 
the  results  of  examination  for  whieJi  children  may  present  themselves 
at  11  years  of  age  and  upward.  The  number  who  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  1891-92  was  175,075  (boys,  90,412;  girls,  79,203),  an  increase 
of  30,541  in  five  years. 

The  high  school  diploma  (certificat  d'etudes  primaires  superieures) 
created  by  a  decree  of  December  28, 1882,  was  awarded  to  1,850  candi- 
dates (1,132  boys,  718  girls)  in  1892  as  against  1,212  in  1887.  The 
rQK)rt  also  gives  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  course  taken  by  high 
school  pupils  immediately  after  leaving  the  school. 


'  Every  commnne  is  required  to  maiutain  such  a  fund,  it  needed,  nnder  the  law  of 
1862. 
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The  facts  thus  presented  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Entered  into  normal  or  technical  sohooU 

Entered  into  lyc^s  or  colleges 

Entored  aa  inH tractors  in  other  schools 

£nt«>red  into  the  civil  service 

Entered  into  uiilitarT  or  naval  service 

Employed  in  railroad  service 

Employed  iu  commercial  or  technical  careers 

Employed  in  bonks,  notaries  public,  etc 

Scholarships  secured  for  stady  in  foreign  countries  . 
Unknown  or  dead 


1892. 


Per  cent. 
23.0 

.'i 

S.9 
1.4 
1.5 

60.0 

1.7 

.6 

7.8 


The  statistics  indicating  the  degree  of  illiteracy  are  given  under  two 
heads,  as  follows : 


Conncripta  able  at  least  to  read  . 
Brides  able  to  sign  the  register.. 


a  The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  signing  the  marriage  register  is  almost  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
conscripts. 

As  to  these  items  the  commission  say:  "They  prove  but  little  and 
moreover  relate  to  persons  who  have  been  out  of  school  eight  years  or 
more.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  departments  which  stood  lowest 
ten  years  ago  have  made  greatest  advance.  In  1881,  as  regards  con- 
scripts able  to  read,  the  diflference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
department  was  40  j  that  is,  for  every  100  conscripts  there  were  40 
more  in  the  latter  unable  to  read.    In  1801  the  diflference  was  only  26. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion has  greatly  reduced  the  need  of  provision  for  instruction  among 
conscripts. 

Regimental  schools  are  no  longer  an  indispensable  feature  of  military 
camps,  and  under  an  order  of  December  27, 1887,  instruction  is  to  be 
provided  for  recruits  only  where  it  is  actually  needed. 

Schools  for  marine  conscripts  are  still  maintained,  but  since  1883  only 
those  recruits  are  accepted  who  can  read  and  write.  Schools  are  main- 
tained in  all  prisons  and  a  classified  record  kept  of  the  status  of  crimi- 
nals with  respect  to  their  attainments  at  the  time  of  their  commitment 
and  of  their  discharge. 

Two  facts  are  emphasized  by  these  statistics:  (1)  That  the  proportion 
of  illiterate  criminals  diminishes,  although  for  the  majority  the  degree 
of  attainment  is  very  low.  For  example,  of  10,420  men  under  deten- 
tion in  1889-90  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  had  finished  the  primary 
course 5  a  very  small  proportion,  2 J  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  high 
schools.  The  i>roportions  were  almost  identical  for  women  prisoners. 
(2)  A  certain  proportion  of  criminals  seem  incapable  of  instruction. 
In  1890,  of  men  prisoners  under  instruction,  18  x>er  cent,  and  of  women 
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12  per  cent,  were  reported  as  remaining  illiterate  after  a  year's  inBtrae- 
iion.  So  of  12,700  persons  (men  and  women)  committed  in  1890  on 
sliort  sentences  16  per  cent  were  reported  as  illiterate  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge,  altbough  they  had  been  under  instruction  in  the 
interval. 

Comparative  view  of  the  enrollment  in  univer$Hjf  facuWea,  secondary  Bckooh,  andpHmarif 

tchoola  at  specified  dates. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  OB  PUPILS. 


1875. 

1876. 

1876-77. 

1887-48. 

FacnHie*: 
Public— 

Paii« 

1          17,630 

S            O.IM 

Provincial 

Private 

Secondary-  schoola  (lyc^es  and  coUe((ea) : 

75,259 

78.005 

a87.97f 

Private 

70.2S« 

PrimarvBcbooU: 

Public    

3,  82:1, 348 
891,587 

4.402,8M 
1. 123, 616 

Private 

Total  (nrimarr) 

'  4,716,935 

5, 616, 510 

1888-80. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

189S-ii. 

Facnltiea: 
Pablio— 

Paris 

\ 

20,785 
031 

S        9,387 

{        12,679 

988 

6  85,291 
89.566 

10,110 

Provincial 

Private 

5 

23,287 

Sectmdary  schools  (lyc6es  and  colleges) : 

84,775 

84,186 
90,327 

Private  

Primary  schools: 

Public 

4,446.851 
1, 176, 550 

4,405.543 
1, 196. 024 

4.384.905 
1. 208, 078 

4,281,183 
1  ^n^  9ft7 

Private 

Total  (nrimarv)    

5,623,401 

5,610,567 

5, 593, 883 

5,556,470 

a  Also  10, 403  stodents  in  pablic  secondary  schools  for  ^irls. 

b  Also  in  1801  11,645  students  in  pablic  secondary  schoula  for  girls. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


EETBOSPECTIVE    VIEW    OP    THE    BUREAU'S    PUBLICATIONS    ON    TBTB 

SUBJECT,   SINCE  1889. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1888-89,  Part  I, 
contains  in  chapter  2  a  comx)arison  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France,  with  large  diagrams  giving  the  number  of 
pupils  and  other  items  of  information,  in  squares,  each  representing 
5,000  pupils.  This  chapter  also  contains  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  courses  of  study  in  American,  German,  and  French  elementary  and 
high  schools  with  reference  to  linguistic  studies,  history  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  For  purposes  of  easy  com- 
parison typical  courses  of  study  are  quoted  and  placed  side  by  side, 
showing  in  what  branches  one  kind  of  schools  excels  and  in  what 
branches  it  is  excelled.  The  chapter  closes  with  some  extensive  quota- 
tions from  foreign  educators. 

The  same  annual  report  contains  two  charts  which  show  graphically 
the  ratio  of  entire  population  in  schools  between  kindergarten  and 
university  of  every  State  and  colony  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  Europe.  These  charts  have  been  reproduced  in  a  diflferent 
manner  and  brought  up  to  date  in  the  succeeding  annual  reports  of 
1889L.90  and  1890-91. 

Chapter  5  of  the  annual  report  of  1888-89  also  contains  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  which  gives 
in  brief  manner  their  historical  development,  together  with  statistics 
and  diagrams. 

The  annual  report  of  1889-90  has  accounts  of  the  so-called  middle  or 
intermediate  schools  in  Prussia,  of  private  schools  in  Prussia,  of  the 
movement  for  promoting  public  play  of  school  children,  of  the  educa- 
tion of  neglected  and  depraved  children,  and  of  juvenile  wage  workers 
in  Prussia.  The  schools  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  are  described  and 
their  statistics  given  in  detail.  A  diagram  exhibiting  the  economic 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  between  the  years  1875  and 
1889  brings  out  some  curious  facts.  A  brief  article  on  school  gardens 
gives  a  r^sum^  of  what  is  done  in  that  respect  for  the  children  in 
Europe. 
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The  famous  December  conference  on  secondary  schools  was  called 
and  in  part  conducted  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  insisted 
upon  reforming  the  secondary  schools,  which  he  believed  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  present  age.  This  conference 
consisted  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Germany, 
and  their  views  and  deliberations  are  sketched  in  an  article  found  in 
the  same  annual  report  of  1889-90,  which  also  contains  a  brief  view  of 
the  schools  of  Austria- Hungary,  a  brief  statement  of  the  school  system 
in  Prussia,  and  a  diagram  showing  the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  institutions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorities  in  Germany  publish  school 
statistics  only  at  intervals  of  three  years,  no  new  statistical  features 
could  be  obtained  in  the  following  year;  hence,  in  order  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  important  educational  interests  of  central  Europe,  the 
annual  report  of  1890-91  contains  an  accoiint  of  the  industrial  and 
technical  education  in  central  Europe,  in  which  the  lower,  secondary, 
and  higher  institutions  for  technical  and  industrial  education  are 
described  and  in  part  compared.    A  statistical  view  is  appended. 

The  same  annual  report  contains  a  statistical  summary  giving,  first, 
the  total  number  of  youth  in  schools  below  universities  in  the  various 
civilized  countries  of  the  world;  second,  the  teachers;  and  third,  the 
expenditures  so  far  as  obtainable.  All  data  offered  in  these  tables  are 
given  in  absolute  numbers  as  well  as  in  ratios. 

Legal  education  is  also  a  topic  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of 
1890-91.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  America,  but  extensively  describes 
the  European  law  courses,  and  presents  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
of  legal  education.  Volume  II  of  the  same  annual  report  opens  with 
a  review  of  the  history  and  status  of  public  kindergartens  in  European 
and  American  States,  written  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  The  article  is 
illustrated. 

The  next  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  that  for  1891-92,  has  in  chap. 
ter  6  an  article  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  in  which  an  historical  review,  statistics,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  European  normal  schools,  their  present  management  and  course 
of  study,  as  well  as  views  of  normal  school  men  concerning  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  are  given. 

The  Swiss  school  system  finds  attention  both  historically  and  statis. 
tieally  in  the  same  volume.  The  exhibitions  in  various  countries  of 
appliances  for  teaching  are  briefly  enumerated  and  sketched  in  the 
same  report. 

Chapter  10,  on  German  universities,  was  translated  from  a  work  pre- 
pared by  Professors  Paulsen  and  Conrad  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. The  historical  reviews  and  reflections  on  the  present  status  of 
the  universities  in  Germany  by  Professor  Paulsen  and  the  minute 
statistics  of  Professor  Conrad  have  attracted  wide  attention. 
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Chapter  11  of  the  volame  mentioned  contains  an  account  of  the  schools 
for  recruiting  the  civil  service  in  France  and  a  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  civil  service  in  Prussia,  prepared  by  Profs.  W.  F.  and  W.  W. 
Willoughby. 

The  annual  rejwrt  of  this  Bureau  for  1892-93  contains  a  discussion  of 
recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  central  Europe, 
giving  first  a  historical  sketch  of  geography  as  a  study  in  schools,  then 
a  discussion  of  geography  in  the  schools  of  to-day;  then  a  contribution 
of  Professor  Goodison  of  the  State  normal  school,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mick., 
on  modern  methods  and  devices  of  teaching  geography  in  central  Europe, 
illustrated  copiously,  and  followed  by  accounts  of  personal  observations 
in  schools  of  Germany.  This  chapter  also  concludes  with  a  bibliography 
on  the  subject  of  geography. 

The  schools  of  Bavaria,  like  the  schools  of  Saxony  in  previous  reports, 
are  reviewed  by  a  correspondent  of  this  Bureau  at  Munich. 

The  important  recent  movement  toward  a  profound  study  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  child 
study  and  experimental  psychology.  The  annual  report  of  1892-93 
gives  a  symposium  on  that  subject^  which  contains  a  number  of  full 
papers  and  extracts  of  papers  prepared  by  eminent  educators  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  German  criticism  of  American  edu- 
cation and  education  exhibits  by  noted  German  educators  who  were 
sent  by  their  Government  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  rejwrting  upon 
the  exhibits  in  Chicago  as  well  as  the  schools.  These  accounts  go  into 
minute  details  where  their  authors  were  brought  face  to  face  with  fea- 
tures of  American  life  and  educational  efforts  new  to  them.  Katurally 
they  are  not  always  absolutely  correct,  but  it  is  surprising  to  notice  the 
felicity  with  which  they  point  out  the  excellent  features  of  the  schools 
as  well  as  their  weak  points.  The  educational  congresses  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fair  are  amply  treated  by  these  authors,  as  is  also  the 
congress  of  the  librarians. 

The  report  on  American  technological  schools,  reprinted  in  English 
translation  from  a  German  publication,  sheds  light  on  this  feature  of 
the  educational  world,  and  the  observations  the  author  makes  prove 
him  to  be  impartial  and  just.  His  numerous  diagrams  bear  evidence 
of  a  diligence  in  comparing  statistics  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  statistical  table  of  elementary  instruction  in  foreign  countries  is 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Bureau  complete  with  regard  to 
the  States  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  statistical  bureau  has  under- 
taken to  furnish  a  summary  for  all  the  States  of  Germany,  thus  enabling 
the  world  to  judge  of  the  combined  efforts  in  behalf  of  public  education 
of  the  united  German  Empire. 
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Besults  of  Prussian  Common  School  Statistics  of  the  Year 

1891. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  school  authorities  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  other  States  of  Gter- 
many  publish  at  intervals  of  three  or  more  years  summaries  of  school 
statistics  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  changes  occurring.  The  last 
comprehensive  publication  on  Prussian  and  Bavarian  schools  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  summaries  offered  then 
were  used  in  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1892-93,  and  a 
recapitulation  of  official  data  would  be  unprofitable.  The  data  were 
freely  commented  upon,  chiefly  in  a  laudatory  manner,  by  the  German 
commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  (see  pp.  621-575  of  Ann.  Bep.  of 
1892-93);  but  since  then  a  number  of  weighty  criticisms  have  appeared, 
which  place  the  statistical  facts  offered  in  the  proper  focus  and  analyze 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  demands.  No  hostile  motive 
prompted  these  efforts,  for  the  minister  of  public  education  himself 
frankly  admits  that  he  is  struggling  to  obtain  "the  daily  bread  with 
which  to  maintain  the  schools ;''  and  it  is  conceded,  even  by  opponents 
of  the  Government,  that  the  authorities  make  every  effort  to  keep  pub- 
lic education  abreast  with  that  of  other  countries  and  in  harmony  with 
its  own  glorious  past. 

In  the  two  following  articles  on  "Eesults  of  Prussian  school  statis- 
tics of  1891  ^  a  calm,  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  oflicial  data  is  offered, 
adapted  from  a  work  of  the  same  title  by  Mr.  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin.  This 
critical  expose  sheds  light  on  Prussian  elementary  school  statistics 
which  are  apt  to  escape  observation.  The  author  is  a  master  in  group- 
ing, analyzing,  and  comparing  statistical  data,  and  hence  his  state- 
ments are  readily  accepted  in  the  press  of  Germany  and  other 
countries. 

The  author  divides  his  expose  into  two  articles:  (1)  "The  common 
elementary  schools,''  and  (2)  "The  teachers  of  common  elementary 
schools,''  which  articles  are  offered  here  in  English  garb  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  and  irrelevant  matter.  The  author  subsequently  published 
another  article  on  the  courses  of  study,  which,  however,  goes  beyond 
the  scope  originally  conterai)lated,  and  is  therefore  omitted  in  this  trans- 
lation. 

Part  I.— THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Statistics  of  Prussian  common  schools,  dated  May  20, 1886,  proved 
that  the  provisions  for  education  in  the  "land  of  schools"  were  inade- 
quate, and  no  one  well  informed  in  the  case  extenuated  existing  faets. 
A  retrogression  has  been  oflBcially  confirmed.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
substantiating  facts  that  make  the  retrogression  in  the  provisions  for 
public  education  and  teachers'  salaries  appear  less  glaring.   A  difficult 
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task  confronted  the  Prnssian  administration  of  education  early  in  the 
eighties.  The  number  of  pupils  in  common  schools  rapidly  increased 
in  eight  years  (from  1878  to  1886)  from  4,200,160  to  4,838^7  children; 
between  1882  and  1886,  from  4,339,729  to  4,838,247  children;  conse- 
quently about  13  per  cent  and  lOJ  j^er  cent,  respectively.  Such  an 
augmentation  could  only  be  managed  by  straining  every  power;  instead, 
it  was  oftener  the  case  that  everything  went  on  in  the  old  ways. 

Statistical  publications  of  Prussian  common  schools  until  then 
awakened  little  interest,  but  the  jmblication  of  1886  attracted  special 
attention.  The  exposed  evils  not  only  aroused  teachers,  but  in  a  great 
measure  were  animadverted  npon  by  the  press.  Consequently  the 
latest  reports,  of  May  25, 1891,  supported  by  facts  and  events,  fell  ui>on 
well-prepared  ground.  The  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who  consulted 
the  two  ample  volumes  was,  Do  they  show  a  forward  or  a  backward 
movement;  have  school  administrators  been  occupied  in  rectifying  the 
existing  deficiencies,  or  have  they  meekly  looked  on  the  decline  of  the 
States' educational  institutions  f  The  exhibition  of  statistics  prepared 
for  the  Exposition  in  Chicago  did  more  than  was  necessary  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  authoritative  sources  of  Prussian  statistics. 

Nothing  can  be  more  easily  misused  than  statistical  data.  Irre- 
spective of  the  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  correct  statements  are 
intentionally  misax^lied,  few  only  are  able  to  read  a  statistical  work  in- 
telligently. Absolute  figures  are  never  understood  easily;  they  should 
always  be  taken  in  their  relative,  comparative  value.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  a  school  system  has  made  satisfactory  progress 
within  a  certain  period,  is  not  to  be  judged  offhand  according  to  a  few 
figures,  but  demands  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  all  rele- 
vant factors.  A  mere  increase  in  number  is  of  itself  no  satisfactory 
progress.  Presupposing,  for  instance,  that  teachers'  salaries  during 
a  certain  x>6riod  averaged  an  increase  of  100  marks,  but  that  cost  of 
living  and  the  payment  of  other  officials  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  greater  proportion,  there  would  necessarily  follow  a  manifest  retro- 
gression in  the  mode  of  living  and  social  position  of  teachers.  Or 
if  the  number  of  pupils  to  every  teacher  diminished  from  70  to  60 
within  a  certain  time  a  satisfactory  progress  would  only  have  been 
attained,  if  this  improvement  were  not  behind  similar  improvements  in 
other  States.  From  this  jwint  of  view,  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  Prussia  since  the  seventies  is  inadequate, 
as  other  German  States,  France,  and  Austria  as  well,  have  in  the  mean- 
time accomplished  incomparably  more.  In  the  order  of  States,  if  meas- 
ured by  their  educational  efforts,  Prussia  has  taken  a  place  in  the  rear. 

The  task  of  improving  Prussian  common  schools  between  1886  and 
1891  was  comparatively  easy.  Whereas  the  increase  of  pupils  was 
unusually  large  from  1878  to  1886,  the  period  since  1886  shows  only  a 
minimum  increase  in  the  whole  State,  and  even  a  decrease  in  many 
localities,  notably  in  the  country.    While  the  entire  population  be- 
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tween  1885  and  1890  increased  6.8  per  cent,  namely,  from  28,318,470  to 
29,959,388  persons,  the  number  of  school  children  increased  only  1.4 
per  cent,  namely,  from  5,225,891  to  5,299,310.  In  1886  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (6  to  14)  constituted  18.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population ;  in  1891  only  17.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing common  or  people's  schools  increased  in  a  little  larger  proportion, 
from  4,838,237  to  4,916,470,  i.  e.,  1.62  per  cent,  while  private  schools, 
elementary  and  other,  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils.  An 
increase  of  pupils  has  only  taken  place  in  cities  and  in  a  few  country 
districts,  particularly  in  the  west.  In  most  rural  districts  the  number 
of  pupils  has  diminished.  This  decrease  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  districts  of  Konigsberg  (—10,000),  Gumbinnen  (—6,200),  Frankfort 
(-4,000),  Coslin  (-5,500),  Breslau  (-14,500),  Liegnitz  (-4,200),  Gassel 
(—4,300),  Cologne  (—8,000).  The  retrogression  is  not  so  considerable 
in  the  districts  of  Marienwerder,  Stettin,  Posen,  Bromberg,  Erftirt, 
Schleswig,  Liineburg,  and  Wiesbaden,  and  altogether  insignificant  in 
Danzig,  Stralsund,  Hildesheim,  Stade,  Osnabriick,  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  and 
Hohenzollem.  A  considerable  increase  of  rural  pupils  took  place  only 
in  the  districts  of  Potsdam  (+8,000),.  MUnster  (+4,300),  Arnsberg 
(+12,800),  Dttsseldorf  (+6,500),  and  Trier  (+7,500).  The  year  1891, 
compared  with  1886,  showed  that  among  the  school  children  of  the 
whole  State  there  were  41,500  fewer  in  the  country  and  about  111,500 
more  in  cities.  With  reference  to  the  religious  denominations  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  many  districts  the  number  of  Catholic  pupils  was 
comparatively  below  that  of  the  Protestant;  while  the  number  of 
Jewish  pupils,  both  in  cities  and  country,  dimished. 

If  the  school  administration  had  desired  to  leave  affairs  in  the  same 
condition  during  the  five  years  in  question,  then  additional  institutions 
would  have  been  necessary  for  only  78,229  newly  admitted  children. 
As  in  1886,  there  was  one  teacher  for  every  75,  and  one  class  room  for 
every  64.4  children,  the  odium  of  a  retrogression  would  have  been 
avoided  by  creating  1,043  teachers'  positions  and  forming  1,215  classes. 

The  question  follows.  Were  these  favorable  conditions  taken  advan- 
tage oft    The  author  attempts  the  answer  in  the  following: 

The  difficulty  of  educational  administration  varies  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  number  of  children  in  various  communities.  The  least  number  of 
school  children,  in  general,  is  found  in  the  governmental  districts  of 
Potsdam,  North  Saxony,  East  Hanover,  North  Schleswig,  East  Prussia, 
parts  of  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Netherlands. 
The  minimum  is  reached  by  the  Hanoverian  district  of  Liichow,  with 
15.1  per  cent  school  children,  followed  by  Lowenberg  (Silesia),  with 
15.8  per  cent,  and  West  Priegnitz  (Brandenburg)  with  16  per  cent 
The  whole  territory  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  (Posen,  Upper 
Silesia,  west  Prussia,  the  governmental  district  Goslin),  South  Han- 
over and  South  Saxony,  and  the  whole  territory  between  the  Bhine 
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and  the  Weser,  together  with  North  Hanover  and  Holstein,  have 
comparatively  few  school  children.  The  maximum  is  reached  by  the 
districts  of  Schmiegel,  in  Posen,  with  22.9  per  cent;  the  town  of  Essen 
follows  with  22.6  per  cent,  Hoerde  with  22.4  per  cent,  and  Kosten 
(Posen)  with  22  per  cent.  To  understand  the  true  value  of  these 
fignres,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  ratio  of  children  in 
LUchow,  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  accommodate  in  school  4,526,868 
chUdren,  but  6,860,810  with  the  ratio  found  in  Schmiegel.  This  fact 
alone  suffices  to  demonstrate  that  the  principle  of  common  schools 
should  not  be  so  rigidly  carried  out  that  the  community  would  have  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  expense.  Educational  efforts  of  larger  cities 
appear  very  modest  when  compared  with  reference  to  the  number  ot 
children  they  accommodate,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  proximate 
example.  In  1890  the  province  of  Pomerania  had  somewhat  fewer 
(1,520,889),  and  Hesse-Nassau  (1,664,426)  more  inhabitants  than  Berlin 
(1,578,704),  but  in  1891  Pomerania  had  251,229,  Hesse-Nassau  268,627, 
and  Berlin  only  175,620  children  to  provide  for  in  the  public  common 
schools.  Pomerania  needed  4,672,  Hesse-Nassau  5,027,  and  Berlin 
only  3,206  class  rooms  for  instruction.  In  view  of  these  figures,  it 
appears  more  pardonable  that  Pomerania  should  have  only  4,264  and 
Hesse-Nassau  but  4,254  schoolrooms,  than  that  Berlin  should  lack 
apartments  for  four  classes  only.  Pomerania  had  4,192,  Hesse-Nassau 
4,147,  and  Berlin  3,203  teachers.  Nevertheless,  large  cities  are  still  in 
the  front  rank,  but  not  so  far  ahead  as  is  generally  believed. 

The  Prussian  common  school  is  very  far  from  being,  as  it  is  usually 
idealized,  the  common  elementary  school  for  all.  Unfortunately,  sta- 
tistics do  not  furnish  information  enough  on  this  point.  They  register 
the  number  of  children  in  obligatory  attendance  at  common  or  other 
schools,  but  do  not  specify  how  many  nonattendants  receive  instruction 
in  the  elementary  classes  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  advanced 
schools  for  girls. 

Altogether  4,916,476,  or  93  per  cent,  of  the  5,299,310  children  of  school 
age,  were  placed  in  common  schools;  in  cities,  1,615,455,  or  85.4  per 
cent,  of  the  1,891,031  children  of  school  age;  in  the  country,  3,301,021, 
or  97  per  cent,  of  3,408,279.  The  laws  of  1888  and  1889  have  brought 
about  a  perceptible  rearrangement  of  schools  in  many  cities.  Since 
the  limit  between  the  common  schools  and  institutions  beyond  their 
scoiMj  have  been  strictly  defined,  many  have  been  removed  from  the 
category  of  common  schools  to  that  of  intermediate  or  middle  schools, 
and  vice  versa.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  are  still  far  from  recognizing 
the  general  common  school  as  the  common  foundation  of  all  higher 
educational  institutions;  meanwhile,  an  approximation  to  this  end  is 
noticeable. 

Konigsberg  has  11,391  of  its  22,211  children  in  obligatory  attendance 
in  common  schools;  Danzig  has  12,289  of  its  17,792;  Berlin,  175,620 
of  212,681;  Charlottenburg,  7,115  of  10,442;  Stettin,  11,109  of  16,493; 
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Posen,  5,725  of  10,869;  Breslau,  39,260  of  49,166;  Frankfort  on  tbeMwn, 
12,902  of  23,580.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cities  of  the  west  the 
common  schools  are  attended  by  the  majority  of  children.  In  Dortmund 
there  are  16,286  common  school  pupils  to  16,793  school  children;  in 
Crefeld,  17,854  to  19,224;  in  Essen,  12,941  to  14,215;  in  Bochum  the 
number  in  attendance  even  exceeds  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (9,854  to  9,224),  probably  on  account  of  earlier  admission  and  longer 
attendance  at  school.  The  above  figures  show  in  a  general  way  how 
differently  private  schools,  elementary  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and 
so-called  middle  schools  have  developed. 

That  a  number  of  Prussian  children  of  the  laboring  x>opulation  do 
not  in  name  even  attend  school  during  the  whole  time  required  is  well 
known;  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  respective  figures. 
In  the  spring  of  1891,  3,229  children  (2,431  of  them  in  Posen)  could  not 
be  admitted  because  of  overcrowded  schools;  17,527  children  are  men- 
tioned as  not  having  entered  school  at  the  completion  of  their  sixth 
year,  but  were  kept  back  one  or  two  years;  62,838  were  allowed  to  leave 
school  before  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year;  20,945  of  the 
latter  belonged  to  Khenish  Prussia  and  13,566  of  them  to  the  district 
of  Diisseldorf.  The  last  figures  probably  indicate  children  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  leave  school.  In  reality  a  much  larger  num- 
ber leave  before  the  legally  appointed  time,  to  lose  in  a  short  time  in 
factories  and  industrial  work  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  acquired 
at  school,  if  liberal  provision  is  not  made  by  establishing  continuation 
schools. 

After  these  digressions  let  us  examine  Prussian  schools  more  closely. 
Prussian  statistics,  unlike  the  Austrian,  by  way  of  example,  do  not 
refer  to  the  accommodations.  Counts  Briihl  and  von  Bnch,  in  the  House 
of  Deputies,  say  the  schoolhouses  are  palaces;  Eepresentative  Rickert 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  dilapidated  huts  among  them. 
Tlie  statistical  report  is  noncommittal  on  this  point.  Only  70,950  class 
rooms  were  provided  for  82,746  classes,  so  that  not  fewer  than  23,592 
classes  were  obliged  to  share  apartments  with  others.  If  we  deduct 
rented  class  rooms  there  remain  only  68,593  owned  by  the  State.  In 
1886  there  were  62,095  for  75,097  classes.  At  that  time  13,002  (in  1891 
14,153)  classes  lacked  their  own  rooms.* 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings  also  a  retrogression 
is  noticed.  Minister  von  Gossler's  demand  for  20,000,000  marks  for 
school  buildings  was  not  regarded  in  the  least  exorbitant,  and  the 
Clerical-Conservative  majority  in  the  Diet  gave  the  strongest  evidence 
of  their  friendly  attitude  toward  schools  when  they  voted  down  the 


» It  is  a  hygienic  requirement  that  each  class,  even  in  half-day  schools,  shonld  have 
a  class  room  of  its  own.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  A  B  C  of  school  hygiene  will 
not  consider  this  demand  unreasonable.  It  borders  on  inhumanity  to  oblige  chil- 
dren of  widely  different  ages  to  sit  on  the  same  benches;  to  instruct  a  second  class 
in  an  already  vitiated  atmosphere  and  let  the  otlier  class  wait  outside  in  all  sorts  of 
weather. 
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hmp  sum  of  6,000,000  marks  demanded  by  the  present  minister  by 
appropriating  instead  2,000,000  marks  for  this  purpose  annually. 

The  most  widely  different  conditions  in  this  respect  are  noticeable  in 
the  separate  provinces.  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  first  in  order  in  every- 
thing excellent  pertaining  to  schools,  approaches  nearest  to  normal 
conditions,  owning  3,660  rooms  for  3,670  classes.  In  this  province  the 
Domber  of  rooms  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  classes.  Last  in  order 
is  Silesia,  which  has  but  8,495  rooms  for  12,323  classes.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  that  province  only  6,191  rooms  are  provided  for  9,432  classes; 
in  the  district  of  Breslau,  1,500;  in  that  of  Liegnitz  1,100  classes  are 
without  apartments  of  their  own.  While  in  Silesia  the  number  of 
classes  increased  by  860,  only  453  additional  rooms  were  provided;  in 
the  rural  districts  of  that  province  the  number  of  classes  increased  by 
573,  that  of  class  rooms  by  268. 

As  far  as  the  formation  of  classes  is  concerned  Prussia  ranks  among 
the  countries  which  do  not  favor  coeducation. 

Classes  in  ISSG  and  ISOl, 


1886. 

1891. 

Boyn*  filAsncn 

10,09« 
10,297 
54.704 

12.168 
12, 281 
58  297 

Girls' cIass^s     -.  .......................................  .  ...................  .   . 

VWmI  riasn^ 

Total 

75.097 

82  748 

The  number  of  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls  we  see  increased 
20  per  cent;  that  of  mixed  classes  only  by  6^  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of 
several  provinces  the  number  of  mixed  classes  has  decreased  according 
to  absolute  figures.  City  and  country  must  be  separately  considered 
in  this  resi)€ct.  In  cities,  in  1891,  28  per  cent,  or  only  7,467  out  of  26,651 
classes,  were  mixed.  The  greatest  number  of  mixed  classes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  city  schools  of  Posen  (908  out  of  1,339,  or  Q^^  per  cent). 
Rhenish  Prussia  (2,128  out  of  4,956,  or  42^  per  cent)  ranks  next.  The 
district  of  Dlisseldorf  particularly  distinguishes  itself  in  this  respect 
(1,764  out  of  2,949,  or  60  per  cent).  Third  in  order  comes  Westphalia 
(795  out  of  2,063,  or  39  per  cent).  The  least  number  of  mixed  classes  is 
found  in  Berlin  (29)  and  in  the  city  schools  of  Schleswig-IIolstein  (82). 
In  the  rural  districts  separate  classes  for  the  sexes  are  found  to  any 
noteworthy  extent  only  in  a  few  provinces  (Ehenish  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, Silesia,  Brandenburg)  possessing  a  greater  number  of  villages 
with  urban  conditions,  still  the  separate  classes  (5,265)  throughout 
constitute  9.4  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  (56,095),  30  per  cent  (2,216)  in 
Ehenish  Prussia  (total  7,417),  and  25  per  cent  (1,139)  in  Westphalia 
(total  4,477).  There  are  no  separate  country  schools  for  the  sexes  in 
the  governmental  district  of  Bromberg;  Coslin  and  Marienwerder 
each  has  one.  Whether  there  be  any  advantage  in  separate  instruction 
for  boys   and  girls  may  be  doubted.    Altogether,  1,718,269  out  of 
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2,467,558  boys  and  1,691,812  out  of  2,448,918  girls  are  instructed  in 
mixed  classes,  consequently  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number, 
but  only  three-tenths  in  cities. 

The  grading  of  pupils  has  likewise  suffered  little  alteration  in  Prus- 
sian common  schools  during  late  years.  It  moves  parallel  with  the 
growth  of  villages.  The  following  table  presents  a  survey  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place: 


Grades. 


1886. 


Schools.    Classes. 


School 
children. 


1801. 


Schools.    Classes, 


School 
children. 


Ono 

Two 

Three. 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven  aud  more 


17,744 
8.845 
3,949 
1.352 

649 
1,187 

290 


17,744 
18. 141 
12, 561 
6,408 
4.102 
12,825 
8,315 


1,146,701 
1. 078, 459 
833, 013 
449, 744 
285.282 
829,823 
215,225 


16,600 
0,474 
4.447 
1,553 

692 
1,551 

425 


16.600 
19,425 
14,054 
7,247 
4.253 
16, 181 
4,931 


060.698 
1,047,507 
850.383 
476,403 
274,^2 
094.962 
803. 22L 


The  change  is  easily  recognizable.  The  ungraded  school  is  fast  losing 
ground ;  schools  with  two  to  five  grades  show  only  insignificant  changes, 
while  the  schools  with-  six  or  seven  grades  are  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1882  there  were  still  20,082  ungraded  schools  (30.5  per  cent)  in  which 
1,336,404  children  were  instructed.  The  fewest  ungraded  schools  are 
found  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia;  the  next  in  Pomerania  and  West 
Prussia;  40  per  cent  of  the  common  school  pupils  of  the  last-mentioned 
provinces  are  still  instructed  in  ungraded  schools;  in  the  country  in 
East  Prussia  almost  one-half,  in  Pomerania  more  than  one-half  (101,497 
of  179,828  children).  The  two-grade  school  is  found  oftenest  in  East 
Prussia  aud  Posen;  schools  of  three  grades  in  Silesia,  Hanover,  West- 
phalia, and  Hesse-Nassau  (20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  children);  schools  of 
four  grades  again  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia  (12  per  cent);  the  five- 
grade  school  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  (7  to  8  per  cent);  the  six-grade 
school  in  Berlin  (all  schools  with  one  exception),  Brandenburg,  aud 
Saxony.  The  seven  and  higher  grade  schools  alone  constitute  a  large 
percentage  in  Hesse-Nassau  (17  per  cent),  in  Wiesbaden  (25  per  cent), 
followed  by  Rhenish  Prussia  (in  this  case,  Dusseldorf  with  20  per  cent), 
and.  Westphalia  (10  per  cent).  The  district  of  DUsseldorf  is  about  to 
follow  the  order  of  the  day  by  replacing  the  unprofitable,  though  other- 
wise preferred,  six-grade  school  by  schools  of  seven  and  more  grades.  In 
the  latter  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from  40,600  to  70,199;  in  the 
former,  the  six-grade  schools,  it  decreased  from  77,349  to  67,707.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  measure  in  a  smaller 
degree  in  the  districts  of  Hanover  and  Osnabriick  means  the  beginning 
of  a  reform  that  will  spread  over  the  whole  State. 

In  the  rural  districts  schools  of  few  grades  predominate.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  review.    In  1891  there  were: 
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Grades. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

Children. 

One    

16, 136 

9,145 

3,980 

1, 015 

300 

254 

357 

16, 130 

18,740 

12,401 

4,472 

1,711 

2,258 

325 

947,  OM 
1,006,030 
746,877 
298.335 
118,990 
158,528 

Two 

Three 

Fear 

Five          . 

Six 

Se Vf n  

23,258 

Aside  from  tbe  decrease  in  the  number  of  ungraded  schools  (1,041), 
the  changes  are  inconsiderable.  Country  schools  of  five  or  more  grades 
prevail  only  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Westphalia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 

Of  not  less  importance  than  the  number  of  grades  is  the  number  of 
classes  in  a  schoolhouse.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  city  schools 
of  six  and  more  grades.  The  six-grade  schools  averaged  10.7  classes; 
the  schools  of  more  grades,  11.8.  In  the  various  provinces  the  differ- 
ence is  not  considerable,  but  nevertheless  noticeable  throughout.  For 
instance,  Silesia  has  fewer  schools  than  Saxony,  and  Rhenish  Prussia 
fewer  than  Westi)halia.  The  six-grade  schools  of  Silesia  average  9 
classes]  those  of  Saxony  more  than  12;  the  seven  and  higher  grade 
schools  of  both  provinces  between  11.6  and  17.5.  In  Westphalia  the 
seven  and  higher  grade  systems  average  14.6;  in  Rhenish  Prussia  only 
9.3  classes.  In  this  respect  a  review  of  the  largest  cities  is  of  great 
interest 


Koni(;sberg 

Danzig 

Charlottenbnrg 

Berlin 

Stettin 

"  Posen 

Breslaa 

Gorlitz 

Manlebore 

Halle  on  tue  Saale 

Erfurt 

Kiel 

Altona 

Hanoverd 

Osnabriick 

MuDstere 

Dortmund 

Cassel 

Hanaa  

Wieabaden 

Frankfort  on  the  Main 

Crcfeld 

Doiaburg 

Essen 

Diisaeldorf 

Elberfeld , 

Barmen 

Coloenc 

Ajx  la-Cbapelle 


Gradea  in 

majority 

of  schools. 

Schools 
in  the 
city. 

Total 
classes. 

ATerage 
of  classes. 

6 

14 

182 

13.0 

6 

19 

204 

10.7 

o6 

12 

140 

11.7 

6 

192 

8,206 

16.7 

6 

20 

227 

11.4 

6 

6 

105 

17.5 

6 

104 

672 

«.5 

6 

8 

121 

15.1 

66 

41 

480 

11.7 

c6 

9 

226 

25.0 

4 

4 

88 

22.0 

7  or  8 

16 

132 

8.3 

0 

26 

278 

10.7 

7  or  8 

20 

263 

13.2 

7  or  8 

8 

78 

9.8 

t 

11 
21 

T2 
240 

6.5 

7  or  8 

11.3 

7  or  8 

10 

135 

13.5 

7  or  8 

2 

38 

10.0 

7  or  8 

7 

130 

18.0 

8 

18 

244 

13.6 

7  or  8 

41 

282 

«.9 

6 

24 

148 

«.2 

/o 

19 

173 

9.1 

7or8 

26 

300 

11.5 

6 

41 

320 

7.8 

y7or  8 

41 

281 

6.9 

6 

61 

628 

10.3 

6 

24 

227 

9.5 

a  Will  very  shortly  introduce  tho  seven-grade  system. 

6  Magdeburg  has  among  others  9  ungraded  schools,  bnt  also  3  seven-grade  schools  each  with  21 
oiaHKes. 

cSix  schools  with  127  claasos  have  six  grades  each,  and  2  schools  with  94  claascs,  seven  grades. 

dXine  schools  with  121  classes  have  six  grades,  and  10  schools  with  136  classes,  seven  or  eight 
grades. 

<Two  schools  with  8  classes  in  two  grades;  3  schools  with  15  classes  in  three  grades;  1  school 
with  8  classes  in  four  grades ^  3  schools  with  29  classes  in  five  grades;  2  schools  with  12  classes  in  tix 
grades. 

/Eleven  schools  witli  92  classes  have  six  grades,  and  5  schools  with  70  classes  '''»•. 

g  Sixteen  schools  with  101  classes  have  six  grades ;  17  schools  with  147  clasr 
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As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  education  for  schools  to  be  as  small  as 
possible,  consequently  that  the  number  of  classes  should  not  exceed  if 
possible  the  number  of  grades,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  in  six- 
grade  schools  the  average  of  classes  has  fallen  from  10.8  to  10.5.  Cor- 
respondingly the  number  of  classes  in  schools  of  seven  and  more 
grades  has  increased  from  11.4  to  11.0. 

In  Prussia,  during  the  last  few  years,  thousands  of  schools  have 
arisen  in  which  the  number  of  classes  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
teachers.  Until  1878  there  were  very  few  of  these  schools.  In  1878 
there  were  57,165  teachers*  positions  for  57,780  classes;  consequently 
only  615  classes  were  unprovided  for.  From  that  time  on  conditions  in 
this  respect  have  become  woxse.    There  existed  in — 


1881. 

1866. 

75,097 
64,750 

1891. 

Classes - 

6&,968 
59,917 

82,746 

Teachers 

70,094 

Deficit  in  tbe  number  of  teachers 

«.061 
a  91 

10,847 
0.81 

12.653 
0.80 

Proportion  of  teachers  to  claasea 

This  statement  shows  that  in  1886  there  were  no  teachers  for  10,347;  in 
1891,  none  for  12,652  chisses;  or,  that  in  1886, 20,694,  and  in  1891,  25,304 
classes  shared  teachers  with  other  classes.  Substitutes  and  assistants, 
it  is  true,  are  not  included  in  the  total  number  of  teachers  (1886, 1,183; 
1891, 1,657);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  are  unfilled  or  not  regu- 
larly filled  i)ositions  deducted  (1886, 467;  1891, 1,020).  In  every  case  a 
decided  retrogression  has  taken  place,  which  is  j)articularly  manifested 
in  the  arrangement  of  two-grade  schools  with  one  teacher  (1882,  2,089; 
1886,  5,481;  1891,  5,925),  and  three-grade  schools  with  only  two 
teachers  (1882,  1,847;  1886,  2,610;  1891,  3,136). 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  diminution  of  overcrowded  classes  means 
little.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  can  change  an  ungraded  into  a  school  of 
two  grades  with  one  teacher,  or  a  two-grade  school  with  two  teachers 
into  a  three-grade  school;  neither. money  nor  teachers  are  required, 
since  these  teachers  have  to  work  additional  time.  Improvements  thus 
accomplished  are  not  real.  The  statements  concerning  normal  and 
abnormal  class  attendance  have  therefore  little  value.  The  only  true 
standard  is,  ''Have  the  numerical  relations  between  teachers  and 
pupils  improved  or  not?"    The  following  statement  gives  the  answer: 


1882. 

4.  339.  729 

59.917 

72. 4 

1888. 

4,  838, 247 

frl,750 

75 

1891. 

Number  of  chililren 

4,916,470 
70,094 

Number  of  teachers 

PnpiU  to  every  teacher 

70 
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How  easily  the  apparent  improvement  was  effected  has  been  seen, 
and  is  evident  from  the  above  figures.  Tbe  improvement  has  influenced 
the  whole  State,  even  if  in  very  unequal  degrees,  but  has  not  yet  brought 
about  satis£act<»*y  conditions. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  most  progressive  and  the  most 
backward  districts. 

To  one  teacher  the  number  of  pupils  was  as  follows: 


Gnmbinnen 
Stralatxnd.. 

Stettin 

Cd«lhi 

LuAebure . . 
Osnabruck. 

Trier 

I>u89eldorf. 

Oppeln 

Amsberg . . 
MuDJiter... 


City  schools. 


1882.       1886. 


18»1. 


06 

51 

53 

52 

50 

52 

58 

63 

6S 

54 

82 

68 

72 

68 

75 

70 

75 

70 

79 

74 

87 

86 

Stnlsmid. 
Schleswis 
Luxkeborg 

Stade 

Coslin  .... 
fire«laa... 
Oppela — 
Minden . . , 
Hiinster . . 
Poaen 


Conntrj  schools. 


1882. 


1686 


55 

56 

63 

56 

56 

54 

56 

M 

56 

60 

61 

69 

67 

70 

•4 

94 

96 

a83 

100 

96 

•84 

99 

97 

80 

85 

92 

90 

106 

110 

695 

1891. 


a  The  couBpicaoiis  improvement  in  this  case  was  due  to  the  appointment  of  assistants :  Oppeln,  575; 
Breslan,  366. 

6  The  conditions  of  the  city  schools  in  the  district  of  Poscn  were  more  favoraWle  (1882,  73;  1886, 
74;  1881,  63). 

The  latest  statistics  contain  numbers  that,  unfortunately,  do  not  show 
the  numerical  relation  of  teachers  to  scholars  in  any  better  light  than 
the  averages.  The  average  numbers  of  certain  districts  are  very  high. 
The  Catholic  rural  schools  in  the  district  of  Poscn  are  examples,  as 
follows: 


District. 


Teacb«r8. 


WreHchen  . . . . 

JarotHchin 

Schroda 

Schrimm 

EastPosen — 
WestPosen... 

Samter 

Bimbaum 

Kenrtawiscbel. 

Gratz 

Bomat 

Schmit^f^cl.... 

KoatOD 

Bawitscli 

Gostyn 

KoAcbmin 

Krotoschin . .  - 

Schildberg 

Hempen 


Claaaet. 


Pupils. 


4,290 
5.008 
6,493 
5,639 
3,006 
5,452 
5.717 
1,889 
2,998 
3,565 
5,798 
5,280 
6,472 
3,752 
5,409 
3,563 
3,805 
3,308 
4,225 


Papils  to 
every 

teacher. 


Ill 
110 
110 
113 
407 
136 
119 
118 
119 
127 
114 
115 
136 
114 
118 
123 
123 
100 
101 


As  there  are  small  schools,  too,  in  the  districts,  a  deduction  from  these 
numbers  is  easily  made,  the  foregoing  figures  being  from  a  district  that 
does  not  rank  unfavorably. 
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The  Handbook  for  School  Inspectors,  Clergymen,  and  Teachers,  of 
the  years  1891  and  1892,  for  the  governmental  district  of  Merseburg, 
states: 

Of  the  1,048  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers,  226  viUages  have  80  to  120  pupils  to 
one  teacher ;  55  villages  have  over  120  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  188  each  two  teachers 
to  more  than  120  pupils.  To  bring  these  schools  to  the  normal  condition  designated 
in  the  general  regulations,  i.  e.,  one  teacher  for  every  80  children,  the  government 
must  appoint  524  additional  teachers.  This  number  is  wanting  alone  in  schools  of 
one  and  two  grades  in  a  single  governmental  district.  In  all  the  other  schools,  hence 
in  the  cities  of  that  district,  there  exists  the  same  repletion.  For  instance,  3  schools, 
each  with  one  teacher,  have  197,  194,  and  193  children  respectively.  Oftentimes  one 
teacher  has  over  150  or  160  children  in  charge.  In  8  schools  two  teachers  instruct 
250  and  more  pupils;  in  another  place  288  children  are  taught  by  two  teachers. 

After  the  above  statement,  even  a  moderate  equipment  of  teachers 
can  not  be  accepted  as  an  unconditional  proof  of  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  schools.  The  question  is:  How  many  teachers  are  there 
for  the  number  of  classes!  The  overcrowding  of  many  classes,  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  teachers,  will  emphasize  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Of  the  4,916,476  common  school  pupils  1,661,182  children 
were  members  of  overcrowded  classes.  A  class  is  considered  over- 
crowded according  to  the  existing  law  when  it  numbers  more  than  80 
in  an  ungraded  school,  and  more  than  70  pupils  in  a  school  of  two  or 
more  grades.  Not  less  than  1,309,175  children  sat  in  classes  numbering 
from  81  to  100,  or  71  to  90  pupils  respectively;  324,821  children  sat  in 
classes  of  101  to  150,  or  91  to  120  pupils  respectively,  and  27,186  chil- 
dren in  classes  of  more  than  150  or  120  pupils  respectively.  In  the 
face  of  such  circumstances  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  should  say  that  the  school  administration  could  not 
guarantee  the  maintaining  of  the  present  educational  standard  of  the 
people.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  worse  in  former  times;  but 
then  Prussia  was  justly  called  the  Mand  of  schools,'  for  it  stood  at  the 
head;  to-day,  however,  we  are  behind  countries  whose  schools  are  very 
much  younger  than  ours;  for  instance,  France,  where  every  40  to  50 
children  have  a  teacher.'' 

The  most  backward  governmental  district  in  this  respect  is  Miinster. 
Only  21,462  or  23.01  per  cent  of  the  93,264  school  cliildren  were  mem- 
bers of  classes  having  the  normal  number.  Fully  71,802  children  (76.99 
per  cent),  or  seven-ninths  of  the  total  number,  were  in  classes  with  more 
than  70  to  80  children.  The  next  districts,  Arnsberg  with  35.78  per 
cent,  Diisseldorf  with  39.86  per  cent,  Oppeln  with  43.64  per  cent,  classes 
of  normal  capacity,  are  as  far  ahead  of  Miinster  as  they  themselves  are 
below  the  average  (66.21  per  cent).  The  above  numbers  do  not  give 
entire  evidence  of  the  conditions  of  the  district  of  Miinster.  In  its 
cities  only  10.08  per  cent  of  the  children  are  seated  in  classes  not 
crowded.  Miinster,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  levying  the 
minimum  of  school  taxes.  In  1891  throughout  the  State  these  taxes 
amounted  to  4.89  marks  per  head  of  the  population.^    Miinster  man- 


^  A  mark  is  equal  to  23.8  cents. 
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ages  its  schools  with  3.60  marks,  in  the  country  with  3.41  marks;  while 
(^peln  expends  3.68  and  Konigsberg  3.75  marks;  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts of  Arnsberg  raise  6.06;  Minden,  4.71;  Diisseldorf,5.69;  Cologne^ 
6.35;  and  even  the  poor  district  of  Coslin,  4.75  marks. 

The  average  requisite  amount  throughout  the  State  for  the  schooling 
of  a  child  is  29.74  marks  (in  the  country  24.73  marks).  Milnster  again 
makes  the  most  moderate  demands;  it  maintains  its  schools  with  20.70 
marks.  In  the  cities  of  the  governmental  district  of  MUnster,  above 
all  in  the  city  of  Milnster  itself,  education  is  particularly  cheap.  They 
expend  24.43  marks  for  each  child,  while  the  State  average  in  cities 
amounts  to  39.99  marks,  and  even  East  Prussia  requires  more  than  32 
marks.  In  the  last  thirty  years  (since  1864)  the  expenses  of  a  common 
school  pupil  average  an  increase  of  about  17  to  18  marks — the  exact 
amount  can  not  be  obtained.  Again  Milnster  is  last  in  order  with 
12.88  marks. 

School  attendance  in  the  larger  cities  is  of  special  interest.  It  is,  to 
some  extent,  characteristic  of  the  school  system,  since,  as  a  rule,  in 
cities  there  is  one  teacher  for  every  class  who  keeps  the  register  of 
attendance.  The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  28  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Prussia: 


City. 


Konigsberg 

Ih&nzig 

Chariot  t<>nburK 

Frankfort  on  Iho  Oder 

Htettin 

Posen 

Rreslan 

Lirgnits 

Macciebarg 

Krfurt..i!.. *.!.-!!.*.. 

Altoua 

Kiel 

Hanover 

Munst4»r 

Dortmund 

Bochum 

Caasel 

Frankfort  on  tbo  Mam 

Cretold , 

Buiabiirg 

Fssen 

DiUseldorf , 

Klberfeld 

Barmen 

Cologne 

Aix-U-Cbapello , 

Bcran...... , 


School  children. 


1886. 


15,001 

11.502 

4,045 

6.610 

9,929 

6,305 

37,118 

5,298 

20,706 

10, 137 

7,483 

16,903 

7,467 

14,276 

6,257 

14,  825 

9.232 

7,530 

12,  040 

15, 478 

9.300 

11,748 

16,799 

17. 791 

18,486 

21, 117 

13,299 

151. 130 


1891. 


11,391 
12,289 

7,115 

4,929 
11.109 

5,725 
39,260 

5.217 
26,580 
13.006 

5,150 
18, 614 

7,280 

15,  898 
6,899 

16,  286 
9,854 
7,251 

12, 902 
17,854 
10,320 
12. 941 
20,312 
19,  570 
18, 920 
39,433 
13,944 
175,  620 


Classes. 


1880. 


227 
187 

62 
101 
203 

99 
579 

83 
344 
171 
126 
237 
133 
216 

62 
205 
115 
130 
219 
225 
127 
154 
241 
266 
249 
340 
181 
2.725 


1891. 


182 
204 
140 

94 
227 
105 
672 

84 
480 
226 

88 
278 
132 
263 

72 
240 
127 
135 
2H 
282 
148 
173 
300 
320 
283 
628 
227 
3,206 


Average  class 
attendance. 


1886.       1891. 


60 
SI 
53 
49 
S5 
58 
63 
55 
5/ 
58 
67 
55 
60 
82 
68 
78 
54 
53 
63 
67 
75 
68 
61 
67 
63 
61 
56 


Among  all  these  cities  we  see  that  Stettiu  shows  the  best  conditions; 
but  still  a  rather  large  attendance  in  the  lower  classes  is  easily  reckoned 
from  its  average  of  49.  In  Stettin  the  law  does  not  allow  over  60 
pupils  in  a  class;  hence  the  class  rooms  are  certainly  not  empty  in  this 
city  either.  It  follows  that  Miinster  is  last  in  order,  with  Bochum  next 
above. 
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We  must  pass,  with  only  few  suggestions,  over  other  extremely  in t^- 
estiug  conditions,  illustrated  by  statistics.  The  number  of  bojB  in 
common  schools  (2,467,558)  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  girls 
(2,448,918),  because  a  greater  number  of  school  boys  are  instructed  in 
other  educational  institutions.  In  cities  (805,182  boys  and  810^76 
girls),  particularly  in  Berlin,  the  "  City  of  Intelligence^  (86,544  boys 
and  89,070  girls),  girls  are  in  the  majority,  despite  the  fact  that  1,000 
births  average  from  512  to  515  male  children.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  more  boys  than  girls  were  born  in  the  year  1891 
alone  (averaging  in  the  whole  State  33,000  to  36,000  more).  In  former 
years  the  number  of  female  jwipils  was  still  lower  than  that  of  male 
pupils  (in  1822  about  60,000),  because  with  girls  obligatory  attendance 
was  less  strictly  enforced  than  with  boys.  At  present,  there  is  hardly 
a  i)erceptible  difference  resulting  from  the  law,  with  the  exception  of 
Sollies  wig-Hols  tein,  where  boys  are  required  to  attend  school  ene  year 
longer  than  girls.  The  influence  of  this  regulation  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  rural  districts  of  that  province  (73,090  boys;  64,804 
girls). 

The  Catholic  has  more  children  ou  an  average  than  the  Protestant 
poi)ulation,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  Catholic  children  attend  com- 
mon schools.  The  intensely  interesting  figures  are  here  omitted,  as 
their  interest  is  almost  purely  theoretical.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  number  of  children,  Catholic  communities  should  be  more 
heavily  taxed,  measures  of  equalization  are  adopted  by  the  State  when 
ever  possible.  Since  1887  permission  of  the  governmental  district 
authorities  is  indisx^ensable  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  and 
these  men  are  not  always  of  opinion  that  improved  education  is  a  bene- 
fit. The  two  denominations  do  not  always  show  an  equal  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  educational  purposes. 
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Older  statistical  reports  on  Prussian  common  schools  classify  educa- 
tMnal  data  more  according  to  the  denominations  than  do  the  present; 
bt  instance,  in  regard  to  salaries.  These  figures  deserve  to  be  wrested 
from  oblivion.  The  average  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  in  1801  was 
as  follows: 

[CoteMkring  the  greater  pon?ha«ing  power  of  a  thaler  in  (Jermany,  It  may  safely  be  taken  as  at  par 
wita  oar  dollar,  thoagh  it  ia  worth  only  72  ceuUt  in  gold.  J 


District. 


Fotidam 

Fnskfort  on  the  Oder  . 

Settin 

Odin 

Stralaand 

Brealaa 

fJppeln 

Li^U 

X««^*»arg 

Manetarg 

Erfort...? 

Cologne 

Doneldorf 

C^fcknz 


Trier.. 
Aix-la<:i)apeBe. 

MoAjiter 

Mladm 

Ansberg 


City. 


Countrv. 


Prot^ 


Protea- 


^^      Catholic..    YiriCathoUe. 


I 


Thalert. 
267 
274 
347 
281 
253 
243 
464 
284 
202 
272 
242 
306 
311 
263 
310 
291 
288 
265 
321 
874 
257 
296 
383 
263 
323 
342 


ThaUr$, 
166 
245 
256 
204 
200 
198 
241 
207 
232 
258 
152 
288 
250 
234 
273 
242 
215 
191 
301 
292 
248 
222 
258 
254 
210 
241 


ThaUrt. 

ThJUerg. 

144 

150 

161 

205 

181 

163 

154 

145 

1«0 

115 

138 

199 

212 

210 

163 

160 

115 

97 

177 

198 

149 

170 

148 

228 

162 

221 

253 

27? 

189 

157 

257 

210 

268 

238 

160 

169 

198 

176 

229 

187 

168 

166 

227 

179 

219 

169 

These  references  go  to  show  that  Catbolic  teachers  were  on  an  aver- 
age paid  less  than  Protestant* 

The  numerical  relation  between  teachers  and  pupils  was  formerly 
and  is  to-day  less  favorable  among  Catholics.  A  change  has  been 
effected  since  the  influence  of  the  church  has  been  restricted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  inaugurated  by  Minister  Falk.  From  1871  to 
1886  the  number  of  Catholic  teachers  increased  34.56  per  cent,  or  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  pupils;  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant teachers  increased  25.24  per  cent,  corresponding  with  the  moderate 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  And  still  a  difference  prevailed  in 
1880,  when  there  were  82  pupils  to  every  Catholic  and  71  to  every 
Protestant  teacher.  The  numl)er  of  pupils  to  the  class  in  Catholic 
schools  averaged  71,  in  Protestant  schools  61  children.* 

^In  commanities  where  school  societies  still  exist  these  inequalities  are  found 
oft4iner.  A  specimen  compilation  of  these  instances  would  not  be  inopportune. 
.  -The  Polish  nationality  and  the  jwlicy  of  the  school  authorities  were  each  in  part 
lesponsiblo  for  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  in  1871  6.6  per  cent  of  Protestant  and  15.16 
per  cent  of  Catholic  men,  and  11.37  per  cent  of  Protestant  and  21.81  per  cent  of 
Catholic  women,  were  illiterate. 
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Since  1886  the  difference  has  increased;  Protestant  schools  have 
made  more  rapid  progress;  Catholic  schools  have  either  followed  at  a 
slower  rate  or  remained  at  a  standstill;  the  State  has  no  control  over 
these  conditions. 

In  1891  Protestant  schools  numbered  3,050,804  pupils;  Catholic 
schools,  1,635,779  pupils.  The  two  denominations,  therefore,  show  a 
ratio  of  13  to  7.  Consequently,  if  both  were  equally  progressive,  there 
should  be  a  little  over  1  Catholic  school,  class,  etc.,  to  2  Protestant. 
The  following  figures  show  the  real  facts.  The  increase  in  city  and 
country  combined  was  as  follows: 


Schools  . . . 
TeaolierH  . 
Classes  ... 


Protestant. 

CathoHc 

015' 
4,712 
4.741 

93 

1,915 

2,528 

Proportionately,  very  few  additional  Catholic  schools  and  teachers' 
positions  were  established.  While  just  as  many  teachers'  positions 
were  created  for  the  4,741  new  classes  of  Protestant  schools,  611  addi- 
tional classes  were  opened  in  Catholic  schools  without  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  teacher.  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  increased, 
respectively,  2.13  and  0.92  per  cent;  teachers,  11.42  and  9.76  per  cent; 
the  number  of  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  9.81  and  11.14  per  cent.  In 
Protestant  schools  there  are  66  pupils  to  every  teacher;  in  Catholic 
schools  the  proportion  is  69  to  1 ;  in  cities  alone,  59  to  1  Protestant,  and 
69  to  1  Catholic;  in  the  country,  69  to  1  Protestant,  and  79  to  1  Cath- 
olic. The  differences  are  still  greater  in  the  various  provinces.  In  the 
district  of  Miinster  there  are  65  pupils  to  every  teacher  in  Protestant^ 
and  90  in  Catholic  schools.  Under  the  late  school  laws  the  Protestant 
schools  of  the  district  increased  their  number  of  teachers  13.2  per  cent; 
the  Catholic  schools,  9.8  per  cent.  Similar  figures  are  derived  from 
nearly  all  the  other  governmental  districts.  Proportions  found  in  the 
Polish  districts  can  not  be  accepted  unconditionally.  Only  a  few  facts 
may  be  quoted.  In  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools  of  the  district 
of  Posen  there  is  1  teacher  to  65  Protestant  and  103  Catholic  pupils; 
in  cities  the  proportions  are  1  to  60  and  1  to  77;  in  the  country,  1  to  67 
in  Protestant,  and  1  to  110  in  Catholic  schools.  Official  statistics  of 
1891,  among  other  things,  present  a  special  list  of  classes  with  extraor- 
dinarily large  attendance,  i.  e.,  more  than  150  children  to  a  class  in 
ungraded  schools,  and  more  than  120  to  a  class  in  schools  of  two  or  more 
grades.  Of  these,  67  are  Protestant,  98  Catholic,  and  9  mixed  schools. 
Posen  has  26  Catholic  and  no  Protestant  schools;  Silesia  has  3  Protes-. 
tant  and  39  Catholic;  Westphalia,  10  Protestant  and  18  Catholic,  of 
which  2  and  14,  res];)ectively,  are  in  the  district  of  Munster;  Ehenish 
Prussia,  2  Protestant  and  13  Catholic.  Of  the  larger  Prussian  cities, 
as  already  stated,  Miinster  and  Bochum  have  the  poorest  equipped 
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schools;  in  the  city  of  Miinster  there  are  88  children  to  every  Catholic 
and  6G  to  every  Protestant  common  school  teacher. 

It  is  cruel  irony  on  the  "wounding  of  nonsectarianism/'  perpetually 
deplored,  to  say  that  an  improvement  of  schools  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  intervention  of  State  governmental  power,  and  that  their 
retrogression  began  with  the  investment  of  the  power  to  command  in 
communities  and  district  boards. 

To  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  position  of  both  creeds  in  respect  to 
education,  we  must  include  those  branches  of  our  public  school  system 
tbat  are  not  so  completely  subject  to  State  authority  as  elementary 
common  schools,  i.  e.,  intermediate  or  middle  schools.  Neither  must  we 
forget  in  tliis  case  that  the  proportion  of  both  creeds  in  Prussia  is  13  to 
7;  consequently  an  equal  development  must  show  figures  on  the  Cath- 
olic side  a  little  over  half  of  those  on  the  Protestant.  The  following 
figures  indicate  the  results: 


Public  intermediAte  schools  for  boys 

Pahlic  hif;ber  schools  for  girls 

Public  intormediate  schools  for  eirls 

Other  public  intermediate  schools 

Private  intermediate  schools  for  boys 

Private  higher  and  intermediate  schools  for  girls. 
other  private  intermediate  schools 

Total  of  intermediate  schools 


Pupils. 


Protestant. 

CathoUo. 

82,420 

8,727 

85, 114 

3.319 

25,354 

1,976 

17, 818 

1,432 

7.031 

2.740 

39,324 

12,517 

2,771 

178 

159,832 

26,080 

These  numbers  indicate  the  readiness  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  com- 
munities to  make  sacrifices  for  educational  purposes,  as  State  authority 
here  ceases  and  private  liberality  has  full  scope  for  action.  The  author 
does  not  incline  toward  overrating  intermediate  schools;  many  of  them 
could  be  spared,  he  thinks,  for  they  only  serve  caste  prejudices.  If  com- 
mon schools  were  better  provided  for  in  places  where  intermediate 
schools  do  not  exist,  the  foregoing  figures  might  be  considered  favor- 
able to  the  Catholics,  but  deductions  prove  a  reverse  of  conditions. 

The  proportion  of  nationalities  represented  by  the  pupils  of  common 
schools  is  particularly  interesting.  The  language  spoken  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  4,916,476  children  is  German  only  in  4,268,909,  Polish  only 
in  491,142,  Polish  and  German  in  76,298,  and  Danish  in  22,735  cases. 
The  others  are  divided  among  the  nationalities  of  smaller  representa- 
tion. Official  statistics  attest  for  the  whole  State  a  small  increase  of 
from  86.68  to  86.83  per  cent  of  German-speaking  children.  However, 
the  case  is  reversed  in  the  decisive  positions  of  the  contending  nation- 
alities. 

In  the  province  of  Posen  the  German  nationality  has  retrograded 
during  the  last  five  years  instead  of  progressing.  In  many  districts 
the  number  of  German-8i>eaking  children  has  considerably  decreased, 
while  the  Polish  have  increased.  The  case  is  reversed  in  only  few 
districts;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  district  of  Rawitsch,  in  which  the 
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number  of  German-speakiog  children  has  increased  by  627  (in  1880  by 
1,812;  in  1891  by  2,439);  the  number  of  Polish-speaking  children  has 
remained  stationary  (between  085  and  078).  Those  speaking  both  Pol- 
ish and  German  have  likewise  increased  in  number.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  exists  in  the  cities  of  the  districts  of  Colmar  in  Posen  and 
in  the  county  of  Bromberg.  In  the  latter  the  number  of  German- 
speaking  children  rose  from  099  to  1,113,  while  the  number  of  others 
changed  but  little.  In  many  districts  the  number  of  children  of  both 
nationalities  decreased,  but  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Germans 
than  among  the  Poles.  The  relations  of  the  city  of  Posen  are  partic- 
ularly conspicuous;  the  number  of  German  speaking  children  fell  from 
2,257  to  1,047;  the  number  of  Polish  slightly  increased  (from  3,543  in 
1880  to  3,053  in  1891),  and  the  number  of  those  speaking  both  German 
and  Polish  slightly  decreased  (between  605  and  425).  Consequently 
in  every  case  there  is  a  loss  of  the  German  nationality.  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous fact  that  the  retrogression  of  the  German  element  is  much  the 
strongest  in  cities  of  Posen.  In  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Wreschen 
the  number  of  German-speaking  common  school  pupils  decreased  to 
less  than  half  (1880,  765;  1891,  337),  while  the  Polish  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  (between  692  and  1,035).  The  following  figures 
refer  to  the  whole  governmental  district  of  Posen.  The  number  of 
German-speaking  children  decreased  by  more  than  3,000,  from  61,760 
to  58,561;  the  number  of  Polish  diminished  by  500  (in  1880, 134,573; 
in  1891, 133,885);  the  number  of  those  sj^eaking  German  and  Polish 
remained  almost  the  same  (between  7,028  and  7,728).  In  the  district 
of  Bromberg  the  number  of  those  speaking  German  decreased  about 
1,800  (from  51,013  to  49,849);  those  speaking  Polish  about  000  (from 
53,013  to  52,401);  those  speaking  both  German  and  Polish  likewise 
about  000.  The  percentage  of  the  retrogression  of  the  German 
nationality  is  apparently  large  throughout. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  momentary 
displacements,  explained  by  certain  spontaneous  actions.  Evidently 
more  Germans  than  Poles  have  emigrated.  The  numbers  of  common 
schools  alone  give  no  absolute  standard  for  the  relations  of  school  chil- 
dren and  population,  as  higher  and  intermediate  schools  are  propor- 
tionately more  largely  attended  by  Germans  than  by  Poles.  In  Upper 
Silesia,  too,  the  number  of  Polish-si)eaking  children  has  greatly 
increased.  In  1880  there  were  no  Polish  pupils  in  the  city  schools  of 
the  districts  of  Eatibor  and  LeobschUtz ;  in  1891  there  was  quite  a  con- 
siderable number.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  district  of  Blreuzbarg 
there  was  a  decided  increase  of  Poles.  In  the  entire  district  of  Oppeln 
the  number  of  German-speaking  children  diminished  by  more  than 
4,000,  while  the  Polish  increased  by  3,500,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
the  number  of  those  speaking  both  German  and  Polish.  In  Upper 
Silesia,  also,  the  displacement  is  strong.  Conditions  in  West  Prussia 
have  remained  about  the  same.    Displacement  in  individual  instances 
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are  less  important,  and  have  not  all  taken  place  with  a  disadvantage  to 
Germans.  In  the  remaining  provinces  the  scattered  population  not 
German  shows  a  greater  or  less  diminution,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Danish  frontier.  Most  undoubtedly  in  cases  where  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid  upon  Germanization,  progress  compared  with  retrogression  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

In  conclusion,  the  expenditures  incurred  by  Prussian  common  schools 
may  be  mentioned. 

Marks. 

Salaries  and  pensions  ainouoted  to 92,716,500 

They  include: 

Fixed  salaries 74,735,602 

Increase  for  age  or  premioms  for  meritorions  service 8, 431, 975 

Pensions 5,969,185 

The  remainder  is  spent  for  minor  purposes. 

The  incidental  expenditures,  including  school  buildings,  amounted  to..  53, 508, 812 

Total 146.225,312 

Or,  $34,801,624.25. 

A  question  of  special  interest  is,  In  what  proportions  do  State  and 
community  meet  these  demands!  The  State  contributes  only  a  small 
amount  (2,000,000  marks)  to  the  expenditures  for  buildings.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  school-tax  law  it  defrays  a  large  part  of  the  expenses 
for  salaries. 

Forty-one  per  cent,  or  31,750,000  of  the  74,730,000  marks,  which  the 
teachers  draw  for  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  namely, 
5,835,000  marks  allowances  for  rent  and  25,549,000  marks  from  the 
State  school  tax.  Communities,  landed  proprietors  and  societies,  that 
is,  those  obliged  to  supix>rt  schools,  contribute  32,500,000  marks,  or  42 
I)er  cent.  The  sum  of  1,379,000  marks  was  raised  by  tuition  fees;  school 
funds  and  endowments  yielded  6,544,000;  churches,  etc.,  contributed 
2,476,000  marks.  Besides,  the  State  pays  male  and  female  teachers 
8,432,000  marks  for  increased  salaries  on  account  of  age  and  meritorious 
service.  The  relations  are  very  dissimilar  in  cities  and  the  country. 
While  in  cities  the  State  contributes  only  27 J  per  cent,  or  9,215,000 
marks,  toward  salaries,  and  1,651,000  marks  for  increase  of  salaries  on 
account  of  age,  only  22,295,000  marks,  or  66^  per  cent,  remain  to  be 
paid  by  communities  and  other  local  authorities.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  State  pays  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  salaries,  namely, 
22,544,000  marks,  or  55  per  cent,  and  besides  this  6,781,000  marks  for 
increased  salaries  on  account  of  age.  There  remained  only  10,281,000 
marks,  or  25  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the  year  1885 
the  sum  of  35,291,000  marks  toward  teachers'  salaries  had  to  be  raised 
for  rural  schools,  besides  6,136,000  marks  for  tuition  fees,  which  item  had 
dwindled  in  1891  to  346,000  marks.  The  decrease  in  the  communal  bur- 
den amounts  to  about  19,000,000  marks  in  round  numbers.  The  lowest 
amounts  from  communities,  great  land  owners  and  societies  are  collected 
in  East  Prussia;  next  in  order  come  Pomerania  and  the  districts  of 
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Erfurt,  Hildesheim,  and  Cassel.  Tlio  following  figures  show  what  small 
amounts  are  collected  in  many  rural  communities:  In  the  district  of 
Ortelsburg  169  teachers  receive  salaries  amounting  to  127,000  marks; 
the  rural  communities  in  the  district  of  Pillkallen  pay  2,162  marks 
(80,000  marks  are  necessary  for  106  teachers) ;  Darkehmen  pays  1,668 
marks  (61,000  marks  for  79  teachers  are  required);  Goldap,  1,461 
(86,000  marks  for  112  teachers) ;  Oletzko,  1,860  (83,000  for  106  teachers) ; 
Lyck,  2,163  (93,000  for  117  teachers) ;  Lotzen  722  (71,000  for  94  teachers); 
Sensburg,  868  (83,000  for  108  teachers).  We  see  that  in  these  districts 
of  East  Prussia  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid  almost  entirely  by  the 
State.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  most  of  the  Pomeranian  country 
communities.  The  district  of  Demmin  contributes  2,596  marks  (88,000 
marks  are  requisite  for  105  teachers);  Anklam,  525  (51,000  for  61 
teachers);  Pyritz,  1,377  (82,000  for  97  teachers);  Naugard,  1,458  (87,000 
for  105  teachers;  Greifenberg, 966  (67,000  for  85  teachers);  Eegenwald, 
568  (80,000  for  98  teachers);  Belgrad,  2,319  (75,000  for  97  teachers); 
Eummelsburg,  1,008;  Bublitz,  878;  Btttow,  501;  Lauenburg,  1,527. 
Similar  and  somewhat  higher  numbers  are  indicative  of  the  conditions 
in  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  western 
provinces  show  quite  favorable  results  from  country  communities  also. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  communities  in  the  country 
and  landed  proprietors  owe  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the  school  law  of 
1888,  not  to  mention  the  cessation  of  tuition  fees.  Country  communi- 
ties contributed  in  1885  to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  district  of  Eonigs- 
berg  867,000 marks;  in  1891  only  128,000;  in  Gumbinnen,  during  1885, 
613,000,  but  in  1891  only  44,000;  in  Danzig,  in  1885, 392,000,  but  in  1891 
only  92,000;  in  Marienwerder,  in  1885, 622,000,  but  in  1891  only  144,000; 
in  Stettin,  in  1885,  172,000,  in  1891  only  43,000;  in  Coslin,  in  1885, 
206,000,  but  only  52,000  in  1891 ;  in  Stralsund,  in  1885,  141,000,  but  in 
1891  only  18,000;  in  Posen,  in  1885,  602,000,  but  in  1891  only  176,000; 
in  Bromberg,  in  1885,  304,000,  but  in  1891  only  55,000.  The  equaliza- 
tion of  expenditures  in  cities  caused  by  the  law  referred  to  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  foregoing  figures.  In  most  districts  the  exi>end- 
iturcs  of  cities  for  teachers'  salaries  have  increased,  despite  State 
appropriations,  and  only  in  few  cases  in  proi)ortion  to  the  increase  of 
population.  In  1885  cities  expended  altogether  for  teachers'  salaries 
21,003,000  marks;  in  1891,  22,295,000. 

The  sums  paid  for  common  schools  are  considerable.  Official  statis- 
ticians calculate  an  average  of  29.74  marks,  or  $7.08,  for  every  child.  The 
accuracy  of  this  calculation  may  be  doubted.  However,  let  us  take  for 
granted  that  the  figures  are  approximately  correct.  Secondary  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  only  150,000  students,  cost  31,500,000  marks,  of 
which  14,500,000  are  raised  by  tuition  fees,  so  that  each  pupil  still 
requires  113  marks  ($26.89)  additional.  The  Prussian  universities,  for 
about  12,000  students,  require  7,500,000  marks  State  appropriation,  an 
average  of  625  marks  ($148.75)  per  head.    In  comparison  the  demands 
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of  elementary  common  schools  are  modest.  Even  the  schools  dearest 
to  the  i)eople,  the  intermediate,  are  fer  more  expensive  than  the  ele- 
mentary. Each  one  of  their  pupils  costs  91  marks  ^$21.66),  or  about  50 
marks  after  deduction  of  tuition  fees. 

The  improvement  of  the  common  schools  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  ques- 
tion of  finances.  This  the  managers  and  councilors  of  the  State  admin- 
istration know  very  well.    The  old  adage  is  frequently  quoted, 

Money  whicli  on  scbools  is  spent 
Brings  in  the  highest  rate  per  cent. 

PART  II.— THE   COMMON-SCHOOL   TEACHERS   OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  presentation  of  comparative  statistics  relative 
to  the  position  of  Prussian  common  school  teachers,  women  included. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  time  to  deal  with  subjects  impersonally.  A 
"government"  is  praised  or  condemned  when  only  an  individual  or  sev- 
eral officials  are  meant.  We  speak  of  the  "church"  when  we  mean  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  "school"  when  the  question  refers  to  teachers  alone. 
This  manner  of  expression  is  as  just  on  the  one  hand  as  it  appears 
open  to  objection  on  the  other.  By  identifying  officers  with  the  insti- 
tution whose  representatives  they  are,  the  intention  evidently  is  to 
characterize  their  full  importance;  a  more  significant  background  is 
thereby  given  to  matters  pertaining  to  them  personally.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  express  ourselves  impersonally  when  we  do  not  desire  to  ele- 
vate the  institution  concerned.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  institution 
in  itself  is  a  phantom,  that  it  is  and  becomes  something  only  through 
the  persons  connected  with  it,  we  speak  most  frigidly  about  its  signifi- 
cance, but  when  occasion  offers  give  the  persons  concerned  with  it  a 
rebuff.  Many  speeches  and  publications  overflowing  with  good  will 
for  the  "school"  manifest  this  temper.  The  present  Prussian  minister 
of  education.  Dr.  Bosse,  strongly  emphasized  the  insufficiency  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  and  assisted  the  "school  reformers"  in  city  councils 
by  telling  them  very  distinctly  and  in  plain  language  where  and  what 
the  real  force  of  the  public  system  of  instruction  is.  When  he  sub- 
mitted his  bill  on  the  "Improvement  of  common  schools  and  salaries 
of  teachers,  male  and  female"  (the  title  was  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  minister's  meaning),  he  spoke  as  follows  in  his  introductory  speech^ 
January  10,1893: 

The  Royal  GoverDment  lias  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  a  Bystcraatic  grada- 
tion and  a  proportionate  regulation  and  fixedness  of  the  salaries  of  common  school 
teachers,  especially  the  increase  just  necessary  for  teachers  in  the  poorer  distristSy. 
is  altogether  impossible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  May  26,  1887.  It  recog- 
nizes more  and  more  in  this  law — I  am  speaking  advisedly — the  danger  of  a  standi 
still  and  the  decay  of  a  uniform  development,  not  only  of  the  system  of  compensation^ 
hot  of  our  entire  public  school  system.  •  •  •  i  shall  confine  myself  only  to  th* 
general  conclusion  that  the  law  of  May  26,  1887,  leads,  and  must  lead,  to  conse- 
qnenccs  which  neither  the  Royal  Government  nor  the  Diet  foresaw,  or  could  have 
foreseen;  to  consequences  which  most  seriously  imperil  the  Prussian  school  system, 
throughout. 
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When  Deputy  Rickert  demanded  energetic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
instruction  in  domestic  economy,  Dr.  Bosse  replied  tiiat  he  mast  first 
procure  '^  daily  bread  ^  for  the  schools.  He  doubflees  used  the  term 
in  a  different  sense  irom  the  one  applied  above.  Soon  afterwards  this 
debate  was  most  forcibly  exemplified.  The  city  of  Elbing,  which  has 
59  teachers  (among  them  8  women)  for  5,021  children,  and  pays  most 
meager  salaries,  wanted  to  establish  a  school  of  domestic  economy 
after  the  model  at  Mavieuburg.  The  minister  revised  his  sanction,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 

A  great  deal  of  insincerity  attaches  to  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools, 
efforts  that  appear  to  teachers  like  the  cat  going  around  the  hot  broth  in 
the  tale  of  old.  That  is  the  one  reason  why  teachers  as  a  body  oppose 
many  '^  reforms^'  often  more  directly  than  by  mere  criticism.  Yet 
teachers  should  be  identified  with  current  movements.  In  the  midst 
of  the  stream  they  can  always  keep  up  with  the  current.  They  can 
also,  if  necessary,  build  a  dam  and  turn  aside  the  stream  into  a  direc- 
tion in  which  it  will  spread  greater  blessing.  Some  educational  journals 
in  Germany  believe  even  now  that  they  may  and  must  ridicule  reforms 
like  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and  manual  training.  They  mean 
to  reclaim  the  school  for  "  general^  education  in  Pestalozzi's  name. 
Pestalozzi,  however,  united,  as  is  known,  his  educational  system  most 
intimately  with  practical,  useful  work — spinning  cotton.  Outside 
reformers  are  often  better  disciples  of  Pestalozzi  than  their  antago- 
nists. For  this  reason  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  to  hear  that  teachers 
with  such  views  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  the  public,  who 
judge  the  teacher's  attitude  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  resistence 
of  many  ecclesiastics  to  religious  reforms  is  judged.  Teachers  must  not 
decline  but  accept  what  is  of  value,  and  admit  what  is  new  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  and  expose  the  shortcomings  of  what  should  have 
been  accomplished.  Otherwise  they  refute  idealists  without  convincing 
materialists.  Both  are  led  to  an  unhealthy  fellowship  instead  of  solic 
iting  the  aid  of  the  former,  so  that  with  their  help  they  may  take  pos- 
session of  more  defensible  positions. 

"Impersonal"  school  advocates  can  not  be  told  too  often  that  their 
endeavors  are  unnecessary  labor,  if  not  dissimulation.  "The  teacher 
constitutes  the  school."  Undoubtedly  this  is  an  aphorism,  but  aphor- 
isms prove  nothing.  They  are  correct  only  if  we  add  a  long  series  of 
presuppositions,  restrictions,  and  explanations,  a  condition  which,  of 
course,  docs  not  apply  to  imperative  demands  arising  in  public.  Con- 
sequently public  discussion  becomes  proverbial  wisdom  that  is  only 
half  true  and  detrimental  when  an  enrichment  of  general  ideas,  but 
not  when  a  distinct  action  is  aimed  at,  which  is  possible  only  by  means 
of  an  agreement  of  a  few  well-iustructed  persons.  Then  there  are 
catchwords  which,  when  rightly  used,  strike  like  lightning.  Such  a 
one  is  the  old  phrase:  "The  teacher  is  the  school."  Most  assuredly. 
The  teacher  in  great  measure  truly  makes  the  school.    Where  is  there 
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«i  excdleut  acbcK^  withoat  a  teacher  professionally  iiuq;Hredf  There 
is  Boneu  Prafessional  aeal^  fidelity  to  the  duty  of  Yoeatioi],  and  ped»- 
go^pcftl  taet^  esan  partly  oyercome  existing  miserable  conditicHis }  whereas 
tbe  most  excellent  external  conditkns  can  in  ne  singlo  x>art  replace 
ttke  ittifisiiig  good  teacher.  This  flEU^t  is  folly  appreciated  by  the  diief 
Prussian  school  aathorities,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  min- 
ister of  education,  Dr.  Bosse,  has  not  only  repeated  and  expressed  in 
vavmest  terms  how  highly  he  estimates  the  personality  of  the  teacher, 
bat  has  i^so  pointed  to  the  sad  cirennsstances  that  handicap  the  eda- 
eaior  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties. 

Undoubtedly  every  man»  hence  also  every  teacher,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure himself  responsible  for  the  part  he  takes  in  professional  or  in  dvil 
Itfk  In  edud^ioiial  work,  much  or  little  cml  be  made  out  of  natural 
powers.  Self-diBcipliney  self  -  stimulation,  self- education,  and  sdf- 
restraint  do  much  to  cover  muiy  outward  deficieneies.  But,  with  the 
mi^orit^,  these  stimuli  soon  deellne,  if  legislatioii  and  administration  of 
edncatiQii  do  not  do  what  th^y  are  bound  to  do  to  create  an  excellent 
universally  well-equii^>ed  corps  of  teachers. 

The  efficient  teacher  can  not  be  conjured  up  by  magic  like  a  Deus  ex 
machina;  when  considered  firom  purely  personal  individual  worth,  he 
is  a  product  of  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  during  hn 
yooth  at  home  and  at  school,  during  the  time  of  his  professional  devel- 
opment and  during  his  professonal  life.  Excellent  teachers  are  neither 
iostaataneously  created  by  bureaucratic  mandate,  nor  are  they  brought 
forth  by  more  or  les»  seas<mable  effusions  on  the  virtues  of  a  teacher^ 
b«l  they  are  the  result  of  long,  continuous  solicitude  and  provident  care; 
a  frait  maturing  only  long  after  the  sowing.  What  Dintar  long  ago 
affirmed  of  the  school  question  is  true  even  now.  Higher  education  for 
the  teacher,  better  salaries  and  professional  supervision  are  vital  ques- 
tions to-day  more  than  ever  before.  Meanwhile  in  the  political  life  of 
modem  time  are  added  full  political  freedom  and  a  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional body  unobstructed  by  exceptional  laws,  i.  e.,  iu  school  admin- 
istration, provisory  care  of  schools,  as  well  as  in  civil  life. 

in  many  respects  we  must  consider  the  i)ersonnel  of  the  teaching 
£Mree  in  our  solicitude  for  education.  It  may  be  of  much  greater 
importance  to  a  school  from  what  kind  of  a  family  the  teacher  comes, 
what  kind  of  a  wife  he  has,  how  he  educates  or  rather  can  educate  his 
own  children,  how  his  family  dresses,  keeps  house  and  recreates,  and 
what  social  position  he  and  his  family  occupy  than  how  the  schoolroom 
is  furnished,  the  schoolhouse  bmlt,  the  system  of  heiiting  is  arranged, 
etc.  Conclusively,  in  everything  the  man  as  such  makes  the  things, 
uid  excellence  can  be  accomplished  by  excellent  men  only. 

The  statistics  wliich  furnish  the  material  for  the  following  showing 
can  suggest  nothing  concerning  the  internal  momenta  of  the  teacher's 
personality.  They  necessarily  deal  with  outward  facts.  But  in  this 
connection  reference  will  be  made  beyond  bare  numerical  material  to 
causes  an4  effects  that  can  not  be  expressed  in  figures. 
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Individaals  and  professionals  are  not  nnjastlyjadged  according  to 
their  family  connection.  Oftentimes  unconsciously  a  value  is  set  upon 
education  at  home,  against  which  we  certainly  can  advance  no  objec- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  consideration  is  thus  given  to  caste;  but  even 
such  unpleasant  things  as  family  pride  and  class  prejudice  are  partly 
justifiable. 

What  is  the  parentage  of  teachers  in  Prusiat 

It  is  an  old  prejudice  designedly  nurtured  by  true  friends  that 
male  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  and  in  this  respect 
are  not  on  a  level  with  female  teachers.  This  opinion  has  already 
become  so  firmly  rooted  that  even  teachers  themselves  express  it  in 
good  faith,  though  not  always  opportunely  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
cause.  Statistics,^  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  personal  and  private 
relations  of  teachers  require  a  difl:erent  view  of  the  case. 

The  official  statements  concerning  the  parentage  of  teachers  gen- 
erally distinguish  6  main  groups:  (A)  Agriculture,  cattle  raising, for- 
esters, and  hunters;  (6)  mining,  civil  engineering;  (G)  commerce  and 
transit;  (D)  domestic  service;  (B)  imperial  and  State  service,  etc, 
and  hberal  professions;  (F)  without  any  profession  or  specified  pur- 
suit. Of  these  groups  D  and  F  need  not  be  considered  at  all.  Oat 
of  62,272  male  teachers  they  averaged  between  202  and  854,  and  out 
of  8,439  female  teachers,  between  11  and  203.  The  remaining  4  groups 
are  separated  into  28  subdivisions,  further  distinguished  by:  (a)  Inde- 
pendents, including  business  managers  and  superintendents;  (b)  audit- 
ors, commissioners,  and  supervisors;  and  (c)  assistants  and  <^ hands.'' 
An  attempt  at  social  definition,  we  see,  enters  into  very  minute  details. 

The  following  statement  is  a  general  result.  The  62,272  male  and 
8,439  female  teachers  are  descended  as  follows: 


A .  Agricaltnre,  cattle  raiBing,  hnnting 

B.  Mining,  civil  engineering,  and  indoatry 

C.  Commerce  and  trannit 

D.  Court  and  state  service  and  liberal  professions . 


Male. 


21.387 
17.758 
5.040 
16,031 


Female. 


1.814 
2.«61 
1,560 
2,710 


These  numbers  prove  the  already  well-established  fact  that  the 
majority — more  than  one-third — of  common  school  teachers  belong  to 
the  peasantry  or  agricultural  class.  In  former  times  this  was  even 
more  generally  the  case.  Villages  with  small  and  moderately  large 
farms  were  the  best  recruiting  grounds  of  preparatory  institutions; 
lately,  however,  they  have  proved  less  available.  Eailroads  have 
brought  cities  closer  together,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  peasant's 
son  the  gymnasium  on  the  one  hand  'and  commerce  and  industries  on 
the  other.    Military  service,  too,  at  present,  engages  a  comparatively 

» The  authority  for  the  following  Btatemonts  are  "Prussian  Statistics,  voL  120; 
The  Common  School  System  of  Prussia  in  1891;  BerUu,  1893.''— Imperial  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 
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large  proportion  of  the  surplus  peasant  population.  In  consquence  the 
authorities  fail  in  their  purpose  of  trying  to  draw  from  the  villages 
boys  for  normal  education.  A  preponderance  of  the  peasant  element 
among  teachers  does  the  school  no  harm,  for  generally  only  gifted 
members  of  peasants'  families  adopt  this  profession.  The  most  excel- 
lent acquisitions  are  received  from  the  agricultural  classes,  as  also 
undoubtedly  many  impractical  idealists  who  with  diflBculty  find  their 
right  places  in  the  world.  Later,  when  they  understand  that  the 
recruiting  officers,  in  which  capacity  ecclesiastics  and  preparatory 
instructors  specially  officiate,  have  not  sufficiently  enlightened  them 
on  the  important  i)oint  of  material  success,  and  on  the  civil  and  pro- 
fessional position  of  teachers,  their  pleasure  in  life  and  vocation  is 
not  increased.  In  Eastern  Prussia  female  teachers  seldom  come  from 
rural  districts,  in  western  Prussia  more  frequently;  on  the  whole,  there 
are  only  half  as  many  women  as  men  teachers.  Among  both  sexes 
recruits  belong  to  independent  agricultural  families;  86.5  per  cent  of 
18,840  male,  and  89.3  per  cent  of  1,173  female  teachers.  The  fathers  of 
1,399  male  and  105  female  teachers  were  classed  among  auditors,  commis- 
sioners, and  supervisors;  those  of  1,548  male  and  36  female  teachers, 
among  assistants  and  <^ hands"  in  agriculture. 

The  second  strongest  group  are  mechanics,  represented  by  28.5  per 
cent  men  and  31.4  per  cent  women  teachers.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  industries  of  clothing  and  cleaning  (tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.) 
proportionately  furnish  the  most  teachers  (4,034  men  and  401  women); 
next  to  them  are  builders  (2,372  men  and  414  women). 

Commerce  furnishes  more  female  (18.4  per  cent)  than  male  teachers 
(0  per  cent) ;  2,234  male  and  808  female  teachers  belonged  to  families 
of  merchants  and  commercial  agents.  Hotel  proprietors  and  tavern 
keepers  furnished  1,745  male  and  171  female  teachers. 

In  these  groups,  men  as  well  as  women  teachers  are  not  at  all  con- 
spicuous among  the  lower  strata  of  the  respective  occupations,  as  the 
following  statement  shows: 


(a)  Independent  persons 

(b)  Auditors,  commissioDers,  and  sapenrisors 
(ej  Clerks  and  assistants 


Hale. 


Female. 


N amber.   Per  cent  i  Number.  Per  cent. 


37.624 
3,378 
8.183 


eo.4 

5.4 
5.0 


4,374 
744 

417 


61.0 
8.8 
5.0 


Hence  it  may  be  said  that  in  so  far  as  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
classes  augment  the  number  of  teachers,  they  offer  recruits  from  social 
strata  which  enjoy  satisfactory"  material  existence.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  friends  of  the  teaching  profession  can  hardly,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  done,  raise  any  objection  to  equitable  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers.  In  so  far,  these  statistics  have  great  and  practical 
value. 
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That  the  lower  strata  of  officeholders,  from  which  25.7  per  cent  men 
and  32.1  per  cent  women  teachers  come,  likewise  famish  only  a  propor- 
tionately small  number  of  teachers,  can  be  found  just  as  satisfactorily 
from  statistics.  The  classes  specified  by  (a)  independents,  supplied 
13,912  male  and  1,878  female  teachers,-  those  by  (&),  auditors,  commis- 
sioners, and  supervisors,  being  1,629  and  730;  those  by  (c),  clerks  and 
assistants,  being  only  490  and  102.  StiU,  these  numbers  prove  little 
respecting  men  teachers.  The  greater  number  of  these  (13,008)  belong 
to  teachers'  families,  which  also  supply  a  considerable  number  of  female 
teachers  (874);  while  other  officeholders  manifestly  force  their  sons  to 
become  teachers.  It  is  of  interest  that  imi)erial  and  State  service  fur- 
nished a  very  considerable  number  of  female  teachers  (1,038).  The 
"privy  counselor's  daughter''  is  no  isolated  figure  in  common  schools, 
though  not  so  frequent  as  we  incline  to  believe  from  appearances  in  some 
large  cities.  The  ministry  furnished  183,  the  army  and  navy  130  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  men  .teachers  belonging  to  the  last  groups 
were  201  and  176. 

As  concerns  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers,  details  differ 
to  some  extent  from  what  we  might  infer  from  the  general  statements. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  agriculture,  there  is  the  difference  whether  the 
"independent  farmer"  be  a  peasant  or  landed  proprietor;  and  in  trade 
or  industry,  whether  the  one  referred  to  be  a  merchant  or  small  trades- 
man. Statistics  say  nothing  about  these  facts;  they  only  point  out 
the  formal  differences.  Neither  must  we  lay  much  stress  upon  them, 
nor,  above  all  things,  deduce  unfavorable  conclusions  for  one  or  the 
other  sex.  As  a  rule,  the  richest  families  do  not  allow  their  children 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  teaching.  Among  the  wealthier  strata  the 
motive,  almost  without  exception,  lies  in  material  relations.  A  landed 
proprietor,  manufacturer,  or  merchant  reduced  in  circumstances  may 
stand  lower  than  a  rising  peasant,  mechanic,  or  tradesman.  A  palpa- 
ble difference  between  families  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  noticeable 
only  in  imperial.  State,  and  communal  officers.  These  furnish  only 
1,803,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  male,  and  1,038^  or  12.3  per  cent,  of  female 
teachers.  This  fact,  as  well  as  other  proportions  of  descent  not  to  be 
enlarged  upon  here,  often  plays  an  important  part  in  the  financial  and 
professional  position  of  both  sexes. 

More  striking  differences  come  to  light  when  we  consider  the  two 
creeds.  The  proportions  are  as  follows:  In  1891  there  were  22,199 
(92.6  per  cent)  male  and  3,527  (7.4  per  cent)  female  Protestant  teachers, 
in  contra^st  to  17,737  (78.5  per  cent)  male  and  4,853  (21.6  per  cent) 
female  Catholic  teachers.  In  the  former  case  female  teachers  consti- 
tuted only  one-fourteenth;  in  the  latter  two-ninths  of  the  totals  repre- 
senting each  creed.  But  how  about  the  parentage!  A  great  many  of 
the  Catholic  female  teachers  belong  to  the  agricultural  class;  i.  e.,  1,042, 
or  21.5  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  271, or  7.7  per  cent,  of  Protestant  teachers. 
That  a  peasant's  daughter  in  the  one  case  so  often  and  in  the  other  so 
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rarely  attains  prominence  is  sufficiently  explained^  partly  by  the  fact 
that  a  disproportionately  larger  number  of  Catholic  female  teachers  are 
engaged  in  the  country  (2^540,  or  52.3  per  cent,  against  574,  or  16.3  per 
cent,  Protestant),  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  Protestant  teachers  are 
educated  principally  at  institutions  affiliated  with  girls'  higher  schools, 
whereas  Catholics  are  educated  at  special  normal  seminaries.^  Notice- 
able^  but  less  striking,  is  the  prei>onderance  of  Catholic  teachers  whose 
parents  are  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits;  i.  e.,  1,894,  or  39  i)er  c^it, 
contrasted  with  753,  or  21.3  per  cent,  Protestant  teachers.  In  the  group 
of  commerce  Catholics  are  in  the  minority  relatively  considered,  namely, 
77G,  or  16  per  cent,  while  734,  or  20.6  i>er  cent,  are  Protestants.  The 
Catholics  are  fully  eclipsed  by  the  Protestants  in  the  last  group  (impe- 
rial, State,  and  communal  officeholders).  This  last  group  has  1,005,  or 
20.7  per  cent.  Catholic,  and  1,695,  or  48  per  cent,  Protestant  female 
teachers*  These  differences  are  less  pronounced  among  the  men 
teachers.  The  numbers  are  as  follows:  Agriculture  supplied  15,136 
Protestant  and  6,649  Catholic  teachers.  The  number  of  Catholics  is 
comparatively  greater,  particularly  in  reference  to  independent  farmers. 
Industrial  pursuits  supplied  12,572  Protest^int  and  5,082  Catholic  male 
teachers.  The  percentage  (20  per  cent)  is  almost  the  same  on  both 
»des,  and  identical  with  that  of  commerce  (3,788  Protestant  and  1,693 
Catholic  male  teachers),  while  officeholders  are  less  strongly  repre- 
sented by  Catholics — 4,026  against  1,193  Protestant  teachers.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  that  a  smaller  i>ercentage  of  Catholic  teachers  have 
fothers  who  are  school-teachers — 3,225  against  9,753  Protestants.  The 
larger  influx  to  the  Catholic  ministry  amply  explains  this  fact. 

Similar  records  from  earlier  years  do  not  exist  Comparisons  would 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  development  of  the  profession  and 
thereby  on  common  schools  themselves.  An  old  school  principal,  Mr. 
Fritz  Oehmke,  of  Cammin,  Pomerania,  asserted  in  a  late  publication 
that  teachers  formerly  were  recruited  from  the  better  classes.  He  thus 
writes: 

I  shall  not  snppress  the  fact  that  preparatory  teachers  formerly  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  educating  talenteil,  earnest  youths  for  the  teachers'  profession.  If  parents 
mostly  of  the  middle  classes  noticed  that  their  sons  combined  a  ready  understanding 
with  earnestness  of  character,  they  decided  upon  their  becoming  teachers;  and  if 
the  local  teacher  and  minister  agreed  with  them  their  resolution  was  carried  into 
effect.  Out  of  such  material  something  could  be  made;  but  how  do  we  stand  to-day 
with  few  exceptions?  Talented  children  of  well-to-do  parents  choose  every  profes- 
sion before  that  of  teaching.  If  children  of  such  parents  are  of  somewhat  limited 
capacity,  and  in  addition  physically  weak,  the  impression  is  that  they  can  still 
become  tei^chers.  Formerly,  poor  people  did  not  dare  to  think  of  their  sons  becom- 
ing teachers;  now,  their  ambition  is  not  to  raise  their  children  to  be  day -laborers 
like  themselves,  but  to  make  teachers  of  them,  that  they  may  live  like  gentlemen. 
Even  if  they  have  no  money  for  their  education,  they  know  that  their  children  will 
be  provided  for  in  preparatory  institutions  and  seminaries. 


'At  present  there  exist  in  Prussia  three  Protestant  (Berlin,  Drossig,  Augusten- 
bnrg),  five  Catholic  (Miinster,  Paderborn,  Montabaur,  Sarburg,  Xanten),  and  two 
nonsectarian  (Trier,  Posen)  normal  seminaries. 
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In  judging  tlie  whole  character  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  can  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  and  Dr.  Bosse's  words  that  he  could  not  under- 
take to  guarantee  the  support  of  common  education  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  more  significant 

Statistics  furnish  the  same  conclusions  for  male  and  female  teachers 
of  intermediate  schools.  Eesults  on  the  whole  are  the  same,  only 
fewer  teachers  belong  to  families  actively  engaged' in  agriculture. 

Fathers  of  the  2,955  male  and  1,310  female  teachers  in  intermediate 
and  higher  female  schools  are  classed  as  follows : 


A.  Affricnlture,  catUe  raising,  forestors,  and  hanting 

B.  Mining,  industry,  civil  engineering 

C.  Commerce 

D.  Oflicoholderfl,  teachers,  liberal  professions 


Teachers. 


In  this  case  529  male  and  79  female  teachers  belonged  to  families  of 
common  school  teachers.  The  social  position  of  the  fathers  within 
these  groups  was  the  same  as  among  teachers  of  common  schools. 
The  results  are  the  following  figures:  Male  teachers,  (a)  2,480,  (6)  284, 
(c)  191;  female  teachers,  (a)  1,075,  (b)  210,  (c)  25.  The  preponder- 
ance  of  officeholders'  children  in  this  division  is  evident,  particularly 
among  female  teachers,  of  whom  304  were  daughters  of  actual  office- 
holders, 94  of  parsons,  and  97  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools. 

Of  great  importance  for  the  official  action  as  well  as  nonofficial  influ* 
ence  of  a  profession  is  the  average  age  of  its  members.  A  class  like 
that  of  privy  counselors  or  other  higher  govermental  officials  receives 
a  certain  prestige  from  the  gray  hairs  of  its  members.  Transgressions 
among  them  are  rare,  and  moreover,  it  represents  a  positive  view  of 
life,  a  conservative  one.  In  a  class,  however,  in  which  the  youthful 
element  predominates  social  influence  is  greatly  jeopardized;  at  all 
events,  the  whole  class  feels  perhaps  too  strongly  the  impetus  of  these 
fresh  forces,  whose  influence  manifests  itself  in  unguarded  words  and 
rash  actions.  Youth  most  certainly  has  the  ascendency  among  teach- 
ers, as  the  following  statement  shows: 


Age. 


Under 20  years.-. 

20  to  25  years 

25  to  30  years 

30to36yeara 

35  to  40  years 

40  to  45  yea  re 

45  to  50  yearn 

50  to  65  years 

55  to  60  years 

60  to  65  years 

65  years  and  over 

Total 


City  teachers. 

Country 

teachers. 

City  and  country 
teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

25 

35 

241 

42 

266 

77 

2,055 

607 

8,048 

637 

10. 139 

1.244 

6,035 

1.347 

9,003 

913 

14, 088 

l^ 

3.496 

1,151 

6,177 

608 

0,673 

2.761 

855 

4,214 

353 

6,975 

1,208 

2.021 

627 

8,040 

225 

6,061 

7S2 

1.800 

366 

3,225 

178 

5,115 

544 

1,301 

209 

2.617 

105 

4,008 

314 

962 

102 

2.141 

63 

3,103 

165 

645 

60 

1,668 

25 

2,  313 

85 

446 

14 

1.135 

17 

1,581 

31 

20.727 

5,273 

41,545 

3,166 

62,272 

8,439 
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Tliat  "youth "is  so  strong^ly  represented  in  the  teaching  profession  is 
probably  not  generally  known.  At  most  one-sixth  of  the  male  teachers 
are  younger  than  25  years  of  age,  and  two-fifths  are  younger  than  30. 
Male  teachers  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  are  in  the  majority.  In  com- 
parison with  male  female  teachers  number  fewer  between  the  ages  of 
-0  and  25  years,  but  more  between  25  and  30  years,  and  strikingly 
more  in  the  next  five  years.  A  comparison  of  the  absolute  differences 
between  the  sexes  on  this  point  would  be  of  little  value.  If  there 
should  be  a  war  between  "the  young  and  the  old,"  the  former  would 
bave  the  advantage  of  numbers,  particularly  in  the  country.  A  num- 
ber of  deplorable  occurrences  always  taken  advantage  of  byopi)onent8 
of  tlic  teaching  profession  are  self-explained  by  the  foregoing  figures; 
for  if  the  lower  five  years  were  abandoned,  i.  e.,  if  teachers  were,  in 
the  ages  mentioned,  still  occupied  in  educating  themselves,  or  acting  as 
substitutes  under  supervision,  all  in  all  the  result  would  be  a  gain. 

WLile  the  number  of  young  teachers  is  large,  that  of  old  teachers  is 
small.  That  only  2.54  per  cent  reach  the  age  of  05  years  in  teaching 
proves  that  the  duration  of  life  and  preservation  of  strength  are  very 
limited  among  teachers.  The  increase  of  teachers'  positions  in  the  last 
forty  years  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  judging  the  figures. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cities  have  proportionately  fewer  old 
teachers  than  the  country.  The  446  teachers  above  65  years  of 
age  are  only  2.15  per  cent  of  city  teachers;  the  1,135  country  teach- 
ers of  the  same  age  are  2.73  per  cent.  The  city  teachers  over  60 
years  constitute  only  16.7  per  cent;  the  country  teachers  of  the  same 
age,  18.2  per  cent.  In  this  case  also  the  great  increase  in  cities  must 
be  considered;  but  it  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  of  the  2,181 
teachers  and  principals  of  Berlin  only  1  served  more  than  fifty  years, 
only  3  from  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  only  12  between  forty  and 
forty-five,  and  only  38  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years.  One  of  the 
districts  of  Berlin  ("  Kleiue  Gaulte")  numbers  only  0  principals  and  3 
regular  teachers  at  the  age  of  70  years  and  above.  Prolongation  of 
life  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  expected  from  settling  in  a  large  city. 

More  important  materially  than  duration  of  life  is  the  time  of  service, 
to  which  the  following  statement  refers: 


Time  of  service. 


1  to  5  years  . . 
5  to  10  years. 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
36  to  40  years 
40  to  45  years 
45  to  50  years 
Over  50  3rears 


(a)  City  teachers.  ,(6)CoaDtryteacliers. 
Male.     ;  Female.       Male.    !  Female. 


(c)  City  and  conntrj 
teachers. 


3,004  : 
4,  8:J5 
3.567 
2,715 

3,722 

2,oai 


1. 


073  : 

749  I 
593  j 
328 

295  |{ 

103  'J 

23     ' 
2 


Male. 

13,963 

12,954 

9.599 

6,496 

5.  333 

4.618 

3,759 

2,823 

1.679 

801 

247 


Female. 


2,611 

2,131 

1,767 

983 

611 

2.^ 

171 

62 

30 

U 

4 
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This  table  demonstrates  tke  same  facts  that  are  bronght  to  light  in 
considering  duration  of  life^  at  the  same  time  a  series  of  other  truths 
forc4)  themselves  on  our  observation.  The  accamnlation  in  the  first 
lines  of  the  above  statement  is  even  larger  than  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  fact  that  the  nnmber  of  young  teachers  is  proportionately  large 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  consideration  of  salary.  Scales  of  sal- 
ary like  those  lately  adopted  in  Berlin,  according  to  which  pay  rapidly 
increases  during  the  first  years  of  service,  have  an  entirely  different 
effect  on  the  whole  body  of  teachers  from  those  long  scales,  the  middle 
of  which  is  reached  late  in  life,  and  the  end  rarely  ever.  The  highest 
ratios  between  the  ages  of  25  and  40  years  should  be  considered. 
Every  salary  over  and  above  these  has  only  a  problematic  value.  The 
familiar  scales,  according  to  which  the  highest  salary  is  received  after 
forty  years  of  service,  do  not  represent  the  facts  very  truthfully.  If 
in  Jill  Prussian  cities  collectively  only  710  out  of  20,727  teachers  serve 
that  time,  it  means  the  institution  of  a  lottery  setting  a  premium  upon 
physical  endurance,  and  not  Hxing  an  aim  attainable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  we  start  the  scale  from  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life, 
the  last  increase  in  salary  should  be  made  at  the  thirtieth  year  of 
service,  or  possibly  at  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  number  of  veterans  still  in  of&ce  after  fifty  years  of  service  is  small 
(247,  or  0.4  per  cent),  and  has  essentially  decreased  in  later  years,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  pension  law.  In  1871  there  were  540,  or  1.09  -pev 
cent  of  49,594  teachers  who  had  served  more  than  fifty  years.  During 
the  same  year  0.48  per  cent  had  served  more  than  forty  years,  in  1891 
only  4.4  per  cent.  At  present  many  an  aged  teacher,  grown  old  in  his 
profession,  can  retire  earlier.  During  the  years  1886-1891  the  number  of 
I>ensioners  increased  from  3^,928  to  5,091.  For  the  most  part  pensioners 
die  soon;  in  May,  1886,  they  numbered  3,592;  reduced  to  1,627  in  1891. 
The  different  provinces  present  striking  differences  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  service.  In  Berlin  teachers  who  had  served  from  one  to  five 
years  (225)  formed  only  10.3  per  cent,  in  East  Prussia  22.22  per  cent  of 
the  totality.  East  Prussia  (31)  and  Hanover  (40)  have  the  greatest 
number  of  old  teachers;  Berlin  (1  who  had  served  over  fifty  years), 
Schleswig-Holstein  (2),  West  Prussia  (6),  Westphalia  (10),  and  Bhenish 
Prussia  (only  28  who  had  served  fifty  years  out  of  8,355)  have  very  few. 
Tlie  small  proportion  of  female  teachers  of  long  service  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  until  1864,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  Rhenish  Prussia 
admitted  female  teachers  into  common  schools.    Berlin  followed  in  1857. 
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The   condition  of  teachers'  families  is  of   the  greatest  interest. 
Statistics  record  the  following  facts: 


Age  of  follyoccapied  teachers. 


In  cities. 

Und^rSOywin 

20  to  25  yean 

25  to  30  years 

30  to  33  years 

35  to  40  years 

tf  to  45 years...  

45  to  50  years 

SO  to  55  years 

a  to  60  years 

m  to  66  years 

Over  65  years 

Total 

In  the  country. 

Under  20  years 

ao  to  25  years 

25  to  30  years 

»  to  35  years 

15  to  40  years 

ftO  to  45  years 

15  to  50  years 

50  to  56 years.. 

55  to  60  years 

BO  to  65  years 

Over  65  years 

Total 

In  the  whole  State. 

Cndcr  20  years 

to  to  25y€5arB 

»  to  30  years 

BO  to  35  years 

15  to  40  years 

10  to  45  years 

15  to  50  years 

SO  to  55  years 

&5  to  60  years 

•0  to  65  years 

CWer  65  3-oars 

Totnl 


Those  that 

Living 

Single. 

Married. 

had  been 

children. 

married. 

(«) 

25 
1,050 

104 

1 

44 

2,846 

2,149 

40 

2,017 

868 

2,561 

67 

4,476 

327 

2,382 

6S 

5,878 

171 

1,794 

56 

6.570 

126 

1,689 

76 

6,649 

77 

1,246 

68 

4,166 

56 

809 

96 

3,056 

51 

519 

76 

2,149 

16 

332 

96 

1,520 

0,512 

13.585 

630 

34,427 

241 
7.508 

481 

6 

217 

4,060 

4,871 

72 

6,916 

921 

5,148 

106 

11,866 

280 

3,832 

102 

12,874 

137 

2,836 

68 

11,423 

104 

2,990 

131 

13,100 

80 

2,396 

141 

11,525 

70 

1.881 

190 

9.395 

45 

1,400 

223 

7,173 

29 

877 

229 

6,035 

13.565 

26,711 

1,269 

88.621 

266 

0,548 

585 

6 

261 

6,906 

7.020 

112 

7.982 

1,789 

7,700 

175 

16,341 

607 

6.214 

154 

18,752 

308 

4,620 

124 

16,993 

230 

4.679 

206 

18.748 

167 

3,642 

209 

15,691 

125 

2,690 

288 

12.453 

96 

1,919 

296 

9,322 

45 

1,209 

327 

6,555 

20,077 

40,296 

1,899 

123.048 

«  Eight-elevenths,  or  72  per  cent,  of  the  cliUdren  are  under  18. 

Cities  and  country  present  very  little  difference.  The  maiTiage  ques- 
tion is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  teachers  under  25  years 
of  age  are  more  numerous  in  the  country  (8,325,  or  20.04  per  cent)  than 
in  cities  (2,080,  or  10.03  per  cent).  On  an  average,  country  teachers 
marry  sooner  than  their  city  colleagues.  In  cities  the  number  of  ieach- 
ers  married  before  the  completion  of  their  tweuty-fiflh  year  amounts  to 
104,  or  5.26  per  cent  of  the  whole  class  at  this  age;  in  the  country,  to  481, 
or  0.13  per  cent.  Between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  2,149  (42.5  fyer  cent) 
ire  married  and  2,846  single;  in  the  country,  4,871  (54.12  per  cent)  are 
married  and  only  4,060  single;  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  2,561  city 
teachers,  or  73.25  per  cent,  are  married  and  868  single;  In  the  country, 
5,148  (83.30  per  cent)  are  married  and  921  are  single.  The  number  of 
bachelors  over  50  is  quite  smalK  Altogether  there  are  423 — in  cities 
119,  and  234  in  the  country — which  constitute  about  0.7  per  cent  of  the 
totality,  and  hardly  compare  with  the  married  teachers  or  widowers 
older  than  50  and  numbering  about  10,582. 
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Statistics  also  record  the  number  of  living  children.  Altogether 
there  are  123,048.  Every  marriage  averages  almost  3  children  (2.9); 
2.4  for  cities  (34,427  children)  and  3.2  for  the  country,  showing  no 
insignificant  difference  in  this  respect  either. 

We  can  not  pass  over  these  figures  without  recurring  to  the  early 
marriages  of  teachers,  for  a  longtime  a  favorite  theme  of  the  conserva- 
tive press  and  even  in  the  Diet.  Dr.  Bosse  has  given  this  subject  also 
its  true  value.  It  is  hardly  to  be  commended,  but  easily  explained  by 
the  existing  circumstances,  that  of  the  10,405  teachers  whose  age  does 
not  exceed  25  years,  585  (5.62  per  cent)  are  already  married.  It  is  not 
even  explainable  why  104  out  of  those  585  are  city  teachers.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  out  of  19  teachers  of  that  age  1  decides  upon 
so  early  a  marriage.  In  the  country  1  out  of  16  enters  the  married 
state  at  that  early  age.  The  number  of  such  marriages  will  positively 
decrease  as  soon  as  the  Government  more  firmly  carries  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  placing  the  youngest  teachers  rarely  if  at  all  in  independent 
positions  in  which  marriage  is  often  a  necessity.  Further  on  we  do  not 
notice  too  great  a  haste  in  marrying.  As  the  foregoing  statement 
shows,  there  are  rather  a  considerable  number  of  middle-aged  bachelors, 
while  the  number  of  unmarried  old  men  is  not  large. 

A  comparison  of  the  aforementioned  numbers  with  those  of  the 
statistics  of  the  entire  population  is  not  only  interesting  but  of  impor- 
tance in  judging  the  whole  subject.  This  is  not  the  place  to  institute 
comparisons  with  allied  professions,  as  the  necessary  foundations  are 
wanting.  A  smaller  percentage  of  teachers  as  a  rule  enter  upon  mar- 
ried life  than  the  average  population  over  20  years  of  age.  Whereas 
in  the  entire  population  of  Prussia  the  number  of  unmarried  men  is 
only  46.7  per  cent  of  the  married,  or  31.86  per  cent  of  the  entire  male 
population  over  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  bachelor  teachers  is 
49.8  per  cent  of  the  married,  or  33.25  per  cent  of  the  totality.  (Widowers 
are  not  included  in  either  case.)  This  preponderance  of  bachelors 
among  teachers  applies  exclusively  to  those  under  25  years  of  age. 
While  on  an  average  7.75  per  cent  of  males  between  20  and  25  years 
of  age  are  married,  there  are  only  5.62  per  cent  of  teachers  of  that  age 
married.  At  a  more  advanced  age  the  proportions  are  reversed. 
Betv\%en  the  ages  of  25  and  30  years  an  average  of  48.5  per  cent  of 
men  are  married,  and  exactly  50  per  cent  of  teachers;  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  35  years  the  average  is  76.6  and  79.9  per  cent  of  teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers'  widows  is  disproportionately  high.  While 
there  is  1  widow  to  every  3.33  married  teachers,  or  5.25  teachers  in 
general,  the  number  of  widows  in  the  entire  population  is  notably  less; 
i.  e.,  1  widow  to  every  4  marriages,  or  to  every  6  men  above  20  years  of 
age.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  the  case  may  be  the  early  mortality 
among  teacliers,  and  the  disinclination  and  meager  prospect  of  widows 
for  a  second  marriage. 
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In  considering  personal  relations  of  the  teaching  profession,  the 
examinations  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  an  important  point.  The 
62,272  male  teachers  and  principals  are  thus  divided  according  to  the 
examinations: 

Passe<l  a  commoa  school  teachers'  examiuatioD 59, 502 

Passed  an  intermediate  school  teachers'  examination 678 

Passed  a  principal's  examination 1,651 

Passed  the  examination  for  the  higher  branches  or  the  ministry 231 

Passed  no  examination  as  yet 202 

Of  the  8,439  female  teachers,  6,011  were  examined  for  common  schools, 
2,107  for  girls'  higher  schools,  and  24  for  principals'  positions;  39  had 
not  been  examined  as  yet.  The  remaining  258  (204  examined  and  64 
not  examined)  were  fully  employed  industrial  teachers.  Conspicaoos 
differences  are  noticeable  between  the  creeds.  Catholic  teachers  (17,737) 
constitute  28.5  per  cent  of  the  totality;  they  number  only  142  (20.9  per 
cent)  of  examined  intermediate  school  teachers,  and  326  (20.3  per  cent) 
of  principals.  Catholic  women  teachers  (4,843)  constitute  67.5  per  cejit 
of  the  totality;  of  them  430  took  the  examination  for  girls'  higher 
schools.  With  Protestant  women  teachers  the  majority  (1,635)  are 
examined  for  girls'  higher  schools,  the  minority  (1,599)  for  common 
schools. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  by  the  teachers  of  interme- 
diate and  girls'  higher  schools.  In  these  institutions  468  teachers 
"examined  for  intermediate  schools"  are  employed  against  1,348  exam- 
ined for  common  schools  only.  The  majority  of  "  intermediate  school 
teachers,"  therefore,  remain  true  to  common  schools.  In  intermediate 
schools,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  small  number  of  Catholic  pupils, 
the  Catholic  element  sinks  into  greater  minority  (2,664  Protestant  and 
281  Catholic  male  teachers,  1,190  Protestant  and  113  Catholic  female 
teachers),  so  that  in  the  event  of  preferment.  Catholic  teachers  are  at 
an  evident  disadvantage,  the  greater,  since  a  corresponding  remunera- 
tion in  common  schools  does  not  follow;  on  the  contrary,  the  unfortu- 
nate law  of  the  26th  of  May,  1887,  that  paralyzes  the  State,  Catholic 
districts  are  again  forced  into  stagnation. 

The  question  of  sex  not  only  belongs  to  a  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  th'e  teaching  profession,  but  may  in  fact  be  considered  on#  of  the 
most  important  features.  As  stated  before,  the  two  creeds  present 
entirely  different  results  in  the  numerical  comparison  of  the  sexes. 
The  proportion  is  unequal  in  the  separate  provinces,  too.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results  for  cities  and  country : 
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Me^ular  female  teacher9. 


Provincen. 

City. 

CouBtrj. 

Protes- 
tant. 

Catholic. 

^^-  1  Catholic. 

jSnAt Pmasia 

136 
108 
904 
202 
183 
43 
187 
227 
188 
101 
160 
108 
260 

29 

35 

72 

9 

3 

IC 

185 

23 

9 

71 

477 

79 

1,2^ 

19 

20 

155 
13» 
904 
270 
190 
54 
2D9 
258 
292 
127 
.324 
116 
362 

40 

"Weat  Prussia 

22 

» 

44 

Citv  of  Berlin 

72 

68 
7 
11 

104 
26 

164 
8 
92 

9 

Ponerania , 

a 

Posen        ..  -      .  ..-.--.-....-...-..•-- 

7 
60 

23 

Silonia 

245 

Saxray  .-.r , 

23 

Schleiiiwicf-H.olstem   .           

9 

T7miov#r -- --- 

45 

679 

81 

1.630 

11% 

Westphalia 

1.^156 

Hesse-Nasaaa 

liYienish  Prussia. ................... .... 

2.935 

fltolwBatflk^nt                          T  . .  .  . 

^     J 

■*"*' 1 

The  wholb  Stale 

2,807 

2,307 

574  I         2.540 

3,381  1          4.  SAT 

Besides  these  1  other  Christian  of  diiferent  faith,  and  58  Jewish  (40 
in  Berlin)  regular  female  teachers,  and  207  assistants  hold  positions 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  has  throughout  a  few  female  teachers. 
They  are  confined  to  three  provinces :  Berlin,  Westphalia,  and  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  which  together  have  5,815  female  teachers,  or  GSA  per 
cent  of  the  totality,  while  these  provinces  employ  only  14,808,  or  23.8 
per  cent,  of  the  male  teachers  in  the  monarchy. 

The  two  creeds  offer  material  for  comparison.  Collectively,  there 
are  62,272  male  to  8,439  female  teachers;  consequently  1  woman  to  more 
than  7  men;  in  oth^  words,  female  teachers  constitute  12  pw  cent  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Protestant  schools  number  3,527  female  to 
44,199  male  teachers,  a  proporticMi  of  2  to  25,  respectively,  or  female 
teachers  constituted  7.4  per  cent  of  the  totality.  Catholic  schools 
employ  17,737  male  to  4,853  female  teachers,  a  proportion  of  2  female 
to  less  than  7  male  teachers;  in  other  words,  female  teachers  consti- 
tuted 21.5  per  cent  of  the  totality.  Protestant  female  teachers  officiate 
principally  in  cities;  of  the 3,527,  only  574  hold  positions  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  (2,540)  of  Catholic  female 
teachers  fill  positions  in  the  country.  The  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  female  teachers  of  both  creeds  is  more  noticeable  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  single  provinces  and  districts  than  in  those  referring  to  the 
State.  The  city  schools  in  the  district  of  Miinster  employ  41  Protes- 
tant male  and  11  female  teachers.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholic  female 
teachers  are  in  the  majority  in  the  same  district;  there  are  115  male  to 
136  female  teachers.  The  Protestant  city  schools  in  the  district  of  Minden 
employ  241  male  and  19  female  teachers;  the  Catholic,  70  male  and  60 
female  teachers.  The  district  of  Arnsberg  numbers  613  male  and  130 
female  teachers  in  Protestant  city  schools,  and  286  male  and  281  female 
in  Catholic  schools.  The  following  figures  refer  to  the  city  schools  of 
Khenish  Prussia : 
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City. 


I'ToteaUnt  teach- 

CAtholie  teach. 

era. 

era. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

M 

119 
104 
413 
101 
238 

76 

1.240 
111 
51 
22 

208 
21 
23 
8 

531 
403 
83 
21S 

Cobtons 

DftMeldcnrf 

Cologne 

Trier.. ......... 

AiX'la-Chapello 


The  differeuce  in  country  schools  is  strikingly  greater.  In  the  Prot- 
estant rural  schools  the  547  female  teachers  constitute  2  per  cent  of  the 
totality  (29,269) ;  in  the  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  with  five  times  as 
many  female  teachers  and  three-sevenths  as  many  male  (12,164),  the 
female  teachers  constitute  17  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers.  The  two 
western  provinces  again  bring  out  this  difference  most  prominently. 
The  following  table  presents  the  relations  in  the  country  schools  of 
Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia : 


City. 


ProteetAnt  teach- 
era. 


Catholic 
era. 


Uunster.. 
Mmden . . . 
Amsberg . 


Men. 

02 

478 
1,007 


Weetphalia 1,547 


Coblenx 

DiisAeldorf 

CoIof[ne 

Trier 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Bfiniah  Pruaaia. 


472 
479 
120 
243 
18 


Women.     Men.    {  Women. 


151 


422 

292 
561 


251 

lie 

312 


104  I    1,235  I 


1,302  ; 


I 


92 


708  I 
796  I 
001  I 

733  I 


3»747 


679 

475 

313 
493 

178 


1.630 


In  Westphalia  the  number  of  Protestant  men  teachers  in  rural  schools 
is  greater  by  300  than  the  Catholic;  the  number  of  Protestant  women 
teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  amounts  to  little  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  Catholic.  In  Eheuish  Prussia  the  Protestant  country  school  female 
teachers  are  numerically  not  worth  noticing,  while  the  Catholic  female 
element  is  almost  one-third  of  the  total  number.  The  numbers  reported 
from  the  district  of  Diisseldorf  are  imrtieularly  important.  Although 
there  were  203,000  Catholic  and  only  137,000  Protestant  school  children, 
the  number  of  Catholic  male  teachers  (1,730)  equaled  the  Protestant 
(1,728).  In  1891  Protestant  schools  numbered  only  283,  the  Catholic 
996  female  teachers. 

From  1886  to  1891  the  total  number  of  female  teachers  increased 
from  6,84S  to  8,439;  hence,  by  23.2  per  cent;  while  the  number  of  male 
teachers  at  the  same  time  advanced  only  by  7.55  per  cent.  The  increase 
at  present  particularly  affects  Protestant  teachers  (1886,  2,551;  1891, 
3,527,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  five  years).  In  1886  Catholic  female 
teachers  numbered  4,23*3;  the  int^rease  (14  per  cent)  was  therefore  not 
so  important.     In  1861,  in  Prussia,  431  Protestant  and  1,321  Catholic 
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female,  and  23,023  Protestant  and  10,347  Catbolic  male  teachers  were 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 

The  question  of  female  teachers  can  not  be  further  amplified  here,  or 
we  should  be  obliged  to  clear  away  a  heap  of  worthless  superficialities 
and  manifest  untruths  derived  from  different  sources.  We  may  consider 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  for  women  teachers  an  evidence 
of  educational  interest,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  superficial  reasons.  It 
is  often  a  question  of  securing  an  income  for  unmarried  women,  a 
motive  never  entirely  wanting.  The  introduction  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion is  a  palpable  superficiality.  A  female  teacher  displaces  a  teacher's 
wife,  so  that  the  woman  question  is  really  not  promoted  a  single  step. 
However,  that  is  a  subject  which  does  not  permit  of  being  treated 
secondarily.  He  who  wishes  to  write  on  this  subject  intelligently  must 
not  be  afraid  of  clearing  away  errors.  From  the  school  standpoint^ 
there  is  much  to  say  on  the  question,  particularly  in  reference  to  school 
politics.  It  is  known  what  great  value  the  Catholic  clergy  place  ui>oii 
the  service  of  women  teachers. 

And  now  to  the  question  of  salary.  The  statistics  are  so  well  known 
that  we  might  leave  them  out,  if  thereby  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  in  a  presentation  of  the  condition  of  Prussian  common  school 
teachers  were  not  omitted. 

The  following  report  for  the  year  1891  includes  all  allowances  for 
time  of  service,  exclusive  of  free  dwellings  and  fuel,  or  corresponding 
indemnification: 

Teachers  in  cities  and  country. 


Below  450  marks 

450  to  600  marks 

601  to  700  marks 

7&0  to  900  marks 

901  to  1,050  marks 

1,051  to  1,200  marks.. 
1,201  to  1,350  marka.. 


(a),In 
cities. 

(6)  In  the 
country. 

(c)  Total. 

40 

87 

127 

355 

2.309 

2,664 

1,544 

6,127 

7,671 

2,318 

8,602 

11, 010 

2,306 

6,952 

9,258 

2.220 

5,041 

7,261 

2,070 

5,011 

7,081 

1,351  to  1,500  marks. 
1,501  to  1,800  marks. 
1,801  to  2,100  marks. 
2,101  to  2,400  marks. 
2,401  to  2,700  marks. 
2,700  to  3,000  marks. 
Over  3, 000  marks... 


(a)  In 

(6)  In  the 

cities. 

country. 

1,783 

8,339 

3.544 

3,028 

2,261 

1,092 

1,460 

388 

632 

107 

224 

40 

262 

15 

(0)  Total. 


5,  US 

6,572 

3.3SS 

1,848 

739 

284 

267 


The  average  income  in  cities  is  found  to  be  1,452  marks  ($345.57), 
in  the  country  1,000  marks  ($238);  cities  and  country  together,  1,203 
marks  ($286.31). 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  better  with  the  import  of  these 
numbers  should  consult  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  from  the  10th  of  January,  1893,  and  the  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  school  system  and  salaries  of  teachers,  male 
and  female,  in  which  the  minister  of  education.  Dr.  Bosse,  presented  a 
tabulation  of  these  numbers  that  might  have  aroused  qualms  of  con- 
science in  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  small  salaries. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  amounts  of  teachers'  salaries  in  Prussia  is 
demonstrated  in  the  following  table: 
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Year. 

Id  Cities. 

Id  the  country. 

In  cities  and 
country  to- 
gether. 

JB*0                          , 

Marks. 

638 

846 

1,031  (1.042) 

1.405  (1.414) 

1.275  (1,279) 

(1.452; 

Mark*. 
258 
548 

667      (678) 

053      (954) 

951       (954) 

(1.080) 

Markt. 

323 

]W1 

634 

IgTl             

TOO      (707) 

1. 107  (1. 102) 

1,060  (1.067) 

(l.a03) 

ItiTi    

18^ 

Ig^l                

Tbe  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  average  amonnts  for  the  whole 
State,  consequently  include  Scbleswig-IIolstcin,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau.    Tbe  first  in  order  refer  to  the  old  provinces  only. 

The  proportion  between  male  and  female  teachers  is  not  uniformly 
regulated.  The  average  salary  of  the  latter  in  1891  amounted  to  1,003 
marks  ($23471),  city;  862  ($205.15),  country,  and  950  ($227.10),  cities 
and  country  together. 

The  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  bear  the  following  ratios: 
III  cities,  100  to  09;  in  the  country,  100  to  80;  on  an  average  of  100  to 
79,  or  5  to  4.  These  about  correspond  to  the  number  of  hours  employed 
by  both  sexes,  so  that  the  principle,  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  is 
generally  carried  out  with  Prussian  common  school  teachers.  In  single 
instances  we  of  course  meet  with  differences.  Oftentimes  the  young 
female  teacher  is  proportionately  or  absolutely  better  paid  than  the 
male  teacher  of  equal  time  of  service  (Berlin) ;  whereas  in  more  advanced 
age  the  male  teacher  is  more  liberally  paid,  a  piece  of  social  justice  to 
be  found  anywhere,  except  in  such  ill-regulated  conditions  as  those  of 
the  cai)ital  of  Pomerania,  This  proportion  should  bo  increased  if  male 
teachers  are  expected  to  establish  families  and  male  and  female  teachers 
to  retain  the  same  social  standing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tables  of  all  the  official  returns  is  the 
comparison  of  salary  and  time  of  service.  Unfortunately,  the  table 
includes  dwellings  and  fuel;  if  it  referred  to  salary  only  it  would 
manifest  very  plain  facts.  But  it  answers  every  purpose  as  it  is.  The 
following  data,  demonstrating  the  defective  regulation  of  teachers^ 
salaries,  are  plain : 

On  the  one  hand — 


Hale  teachers,  0  to  5  years  of  service  a . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Female  teachers,  0  to  5  years  of  service. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Female  teachers,  5  to  10  years  of  service. 


Number  i 

of       I 

teachers. 


15 

74 

5258 

cl,2lD 

16 

119 

d43 

c61l 

8 


Salary. 


Mark9, 
401  to  3. 000> 
801  to  2, 400 
501  to  1. 800- 
201  to  1, 5U0 
501  to  1.85a 
351  to  1,500 
201  to  1  350- 
051  to  l,2U0 
951  to  2,100- 


a  Mostly  principals  educated  in  theology,  who  hare  adopted  tcachinjc. 
k  Among  them  a  teacher  under  20  years  of  age. 

BD  94 16 


e  Among  thorn  5  nnder  20. 
d  Among  them  1  onder  20. 
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On  the  otliei  Land — 


1  Number 

of       I 
'  teachers. 


Salary. 


Male  teacher,  10  to  15  yearn  of  aenricc... 

Male  teaclier,  15  to  'JO  years  of  service 

Male  teatthers,  10  to  50  years  of  iwrvice  .. 

Male  teachers,  5  to  10  years  of  service 

Male  teachers,  10  to  50  years  of  service.... 

Male  tenchers,  6  to  10  years  of  service 

Male  teachers,  10  to  30  years  of  service. . . 

Male  teachers,  6  to  10  years  of  service 

Female  teacher,  10  to  1*5  years  of  service... 
Female  t^'acher,  15  to  20  years  of  sen'ice. . 
Female  teachers,  10  to  30  years  of  service. 
Female  teachers,  10  to  40  years  of  service. 


1 
1 

12 

57 

14 

181 

11 

152 

1 

1 

19 
40 


Markt. 

Below  800 
301  to  450 
451  to  600 
45ito600 
601  to  750 
601  to  750 
751  to  810 
751  to  810 

Below  300 
301  to  450 
451  to  600 
601  to  750 


These  figures  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  inadequate  regulation  of 
salaries;  a  female  teacher  19  years  old  with  1,201  to  1,350  marks;  a 
m«ale  teacher  of  the  same  age  with  1,501  to  1,650  marks  (rural  position); 
and  next  to  them  a  male  teacher  of  40  to  50,  and  two  others  of  30  to 
40  years  of  service  with  451  to  600  marks !  Similar  incongruities  would 
not  be  permitted  to  exist  among  any  other  class  of  public  officers. 

The  close  connection  between  salary  and  service  is  suflScieutly  knowu, 
but  the  practical  consequences  are  not  deduced.  While  the  salaries 
of  bachelors  and  female  teachers  are  sufficient  to  permit  even  certain 
incidental  expenses  (traveling,  etc.)  which  other  officeholders  with 
corresponding  education  are  allowed  in  greater  measure,  teachers  with 
families  often  suffer  positive  want.  The  average  is,  indeed,  so  regulated 
that  a  moderately  good  day-laborer  receives  almost  as  good  wages  as  a 
teacher.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  arithmetical  example 
that  has,  of  course,  no  claim  to  mathematical  exactness. 

According  to  reports  on  personal  relations,  Prussia,  in  1891,  had 
62,272  male  teachers.  The  salaries  for  63,237  positions  amount  to 
75,020,124  marks  ($17,854,789.51),  consequently  1,186  marks  ($282.27) 
for  each  position.  Sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventj'-two 
teachers  would,  therefore,  clear  62,272  x  1,186  =  73,854,592  marks.  This 
sum  must  support : 

Uuinarried  male  teachers 20,077 

Married  male  teachers 40,206 

Teachers'  wives 40,296 

Widowers 1,899 

Children 123,048 

Total 225,616 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  are  to  live  on  74,000,000  marks. 
It  is  true  3 1,620  children  are  over  18  years  of  age, consequently  are  partly 
self  supporting.  But  if  we  calculate  that  many  of  the  younger  and  older 
children  must  not  only  be  supported  but  educated,  we  are  not  exagger- 
ating if  we  allow  only  a  bare  support  for  all  the  children.  What  is  the 
normal  sum  which  a  Prussian  school-teacher  has  at  his  disposal  for  each 
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member  of  his  family!  If  we  divide  the  salary  by  tbe  number  of 
persons  tbe  result  is  327  marks  ($77.83).  But  such  a  calculation  is 
seriously  wrong.  Bachelors  are  counted  in  with  327  marks.  If  we 
contrast  young  and  old  teachers,  allowing  each  three-fourths  of  the 
average  salary,  which  corresponds  with  facts,  there  remains  for  the 
205,^39  members  of  country  teachers'  families  a  sum  of  56,000,000  marks 
(111,900,000)  in  round  numbers;  i.  e.,  273  marks  ($64.74)  to  a  pexson; 
in  round  numbers,  75  pfennig  or  17  cents  a  day,  or  3.75  marks  (89  cents) 
for  a  teacher's  family,  and  this  leaves  no  allowance  for  abnormal  eases 
of  ten  or  more  members,  since  in  teachers'  families,  as  in  schoolrooms, 
oyererowdiug  is  not  rare.  This  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  Prus- 
»an  common  school  teachers. 

These  salaries  are  not  all  derived  from  schools;  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  are  derived  fi*om  church  services;  another  part  must  be  collected 
from  the  utilization  of  lands.  In  1891  the  number  of  school  positions 
united  with  church  offices  amounted  to  15,430.  It  is  greater  on  the 
Protestant  than  on  the  Catholic  side.  In  the  former  case,  out  of  17,737 
teachers  only  3,082  held  church  offices.  In  cities  the  two  creeds,  col- 
lectively,  performed  between  1,555  and  390;  in  the  country  between 
10,793  and  2,692  church  service.  The  payment  of  church  functionaries 
averages  greater  on  the  Protestant  side ;  in  cities  404,  in  the  country  312 
marks,  whereas  Catholics  received  only  between  308  and  247  marks. 
Protestant  church  service  is  best  paid  in  the  communities  within  the 
district  of  Gumbinnen  (1*191  marks  on  an  average) ;  then  follow  the 
city  positions  in  the  district  of  Stralsund  (850  marks).  Last  in  order 
are  Cassel  (97  marks),  Bromberg  (94  marks),  and  Wiesbaden  (72 
marks).  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  paid  somewhat  better  only  in  the 
communities  of  Konigsberg  (501  marks)  and  in  the  cities  of  Liegnitz 
(478),  Oppeln  (472),  and  Hanover  (572  marks). 

A  gift  of  land  is  connected  with  30,684  positions,  of  which  2,018  are 
in  cities.  The  positions  connected  with  the  best  land  donated  are  in 
tbe  districts  of  Konigsberg,  Gumbinnen  (4  hectare  on  an  average),  the 
province  of  Hanover  (Liineburg  and  Stade  between  7^  and  6§  hectare); 
the  poorest  land  donations  are  in  Ehenish  Prussia,  particularly  in  Aix- 
laChapelle  (one-sixth  hectare)  and  Cologne  (onebalf  hectare). 

The  acquisition  of  a  home  is  of  great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  a 
teacher's  family.  Unfortunately,  in  cities,  a  strong  retrogression  has 
set  in.  In  1871  the  communities  owned  7,017  teachers'  dwellings,  of 
which  2,964  were  rented;  the  last  statistics  numbered  only  4,292  house 
owners  and  207  tenants.  At  present,  principals  only  are  furnished 
with  dwellings.  In  the  country  there  are  37,654  homes  (rented  or 
owned)  for  41,545  teachers,  consequently  3,891  teachers  must  provide 
tlieir  own  homes.  Only  2,036  dwellings  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  3,166 
female  country  teachers.  A  home,  the  foundation  of  so  many  comforts 
in  life,  is  becoming  a  rarer  possession  among  teachers  every  day. 
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In  conclasion,  an  important  qaestion  for  a  class  of  officeholders  is, 
How  many  of  them  can  acquire  a  leading  or  self-supporting  position! 
There  are  41,545  teachers  for  30,871  schools.  According  to  the  above 
numbers  about  11,000  teachers  are  between  the  ages  of  20  to  27,  hence 
every  country  school- teacher  can  be  a  principal  or  have  full  charge 
of  a  school  himself  at  the  age  of  27.  On  an  average,  teachers  of  60 
years  of  age  and  older  may  become  principals  with  two  or  more 
assistants;  but  every  country  school- teacher  between  25  and  50  years  of 
age  might  have  a  position  with  one  assistant.  The  ambition  to  super- 
intend others  in  their  profession  is  easily  realized  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  cities.  In  1891  there  were  3,871  schools  in  cities.  If  the 
appointment  of  principals  went  directly  according  to  time  of  service, 
every  teacher  49  years  old  and  over  could  be  rector  or  principal  in  Ber- 
lin, despite  the  great  number  of  schools.  This  end  could  be  attained 
at  47  years  of  age.  As  the  appointment  of  principals  follows  from 
other  considerations,  partly  justifiable,  rather  a  large  proportion  of 
teachers  must  relinquish  the  anticipation  of  practicing  their  profession 
in  an  independent  or  prominent  position,  a  fact  fraught  with  many 
suggestions  which  explain  the  proposition  of  Dorpfeld  to  introduce 
schools  of  four  classes. 
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History  and  Develop^ient  of  the  Common-school  System  of 

Berlin. 

The  following  statement  is  abridged  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Hermann 
Zwick,oneof  the  six  assistant  superintendents  (Stadtschulinspectoren) 
of  Berlin,  published  as  a  memorial  on  the'occasion  of  opening  the  two 
hundredth  communal  school.  Omissions  in  this  English  version  are 
made  in  sections  of  no  interest  to  the  American  reader.  The  whole 
expos6  is  well  adapted  for  comparison  with  our  American  conditions 
as  fonnd  in  large  cities.  The  author  touches  upon  the  interior  work  of 
the  schools  as  well  as  their  exterior  management  and  government.  His 
work  is  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement,  which  deserves  great  credit. 

Contexts.— Historical  Review— The  CommuDal  School  System  from  1820  to  1869 — 
The  Communal  School  System  from  1870  to  1893,  especially  from  1878.  (l) 
Repeal  of  tuition  fee;  increase  iu  attendance.  (2)  Census  of  children  of  school 
age;  estimates  for  classes  and  schools.  (3)  Number  of  classes  in  communal 
schools;  buildings;  their  arrangement  and  equipment.  (4)  Number  of  pupils  to 
one  teacher.  (5)  Teachers,  salaries,  hours  of  duty.  (6)  Supervision,  school 
districts,  school  boards.  (7)  Course  of  study,  length  of  sessions,  division  of 
time,  examination  for  promotion,  branches  of  study :  Religion,  German,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  singing, 
female  handiwork,  gymnastics,  domestic  training,  school  gardens.  (8)  Contina- 
atiou  of  teachers' studies.    Conclusion.    Supplement:  Eleven  tables. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  education  of  the  yoang  is  a  public  affair,  common  to  all  citizens; 
hence  it  can  flourish  only  in  public  schools  under  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  i)opulation,  endowed  with  the  prerogatives  of  self- 
government. 

This  conviction  is  the  fundamental  thought  that  has  created  the 
Berlin  common  schools,  and  has  guided  all  efforts  toward  their  perfec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities.  The  system  began  on  a  small 
scale,  but  it  has  since  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  stately,  well-con- 
structed edifice.  In  viewing  the  course  of  its  development  two  periods 
are  distinctly  discernible. 

During  the  first  period,  from  1826  to  1869,  the  city  authorities  grad- 
ually assumed  the  care  of  the  chi4dren  of  school  age  by  establishing  a 
well  organized  system  of  schools  and  making  arrangements  for  regular 
attendance  of  all  the  children  of  that  age.  The  tuition  was  either 
gratuitous  or  a  fee  had  to  be  paid.  However,  the  common  school  had 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a  pauper  school,  which  seemed  for  a  time 
indelible,  the  well-to-do  classes  of  society  avoiding  them  and  patroniz- 
ing private  schools. 

In  the  second  period,  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  the  public  school 
system  of  Berlin  became  what  it  is  now,  to  wit:  A  common  school  sys- 
tem in  the  true  American  sense  of  the  word.    Its  exterior  and  interior 
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is  well  planned  in  outline;  it  is  capable  of  being  enlarged,  and  affords 
opportunities  for  new  members  to  be  organically  connected  with  it.  Its 
gates  are  open  to  the  youth  of  all  strata  of  the  i)opulation  and  instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous,  while  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  attendance  is 
secured  by  laws  which  appear  to  the  community  as  self-evident  as  nat- 
ural laws.  The  common  school  of  Berlin  is  supported  on  the  principle 
that  all  children,  regardless  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents, 
shall  sit  side  by  side  in  school,  and  be  taught  and  trained  according  to 
the  same  principles  of  culture  and  civilization,  because  this  is  consid- 
ered the  best  way  for  the  elevation  of  the  morally  forsaken  and  for 
uniting  the  different  classes  of  society  and  establishing  a  homogeneous 
population. 

Within  the  second  period  the  year  1878  has  especial  significance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  year  in  which  the  completion  of  the  system  was 
reached.  The  municipal  supervisory  organs  that  are  considered  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  sound  internal  development  began  their  activity 
during  that  year,  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the  pedagogical 
management,  as  well  as  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 
Beginning  with  that  year  the  common  school  system  increased  to 
unheard  of  dimensions,  so  that  within  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
school  buildings  increased  from  100  to  200;  the  number  of  children 
attending  from  79,000  to  180,000;  the  number  of  classes  from  1,365  to 
over  3,300,  and  the  annual  expenditures,  exclusive  of  new  buildings, 
increased  from  3,890,668  marks  to  nearly  three  times  that  sum,  namely, 
to  9,191,327  marks.^  This  memorii^  is  intended  to  sketch  the  last 
period  more  minutely,  but  in  order  to  understand  and  judge  it  cor- 
rectly a  review  of  the  development  preceding  it  is  necessary. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FROM  1«20  TILL  1869. 

The  beginning  of  the  Berlin  common  school  system  dates  from  the 
year  1820.  In  this  year  the  city  relieved  the  State  of  the  care  of  the 
city  poor,  and  also  of  the  pauper  schools.  Six  pauper  schools,  with  7 
classes  and  500  children,  besides  700  children  taught  in  private 
schools — that  was  the  nucleus  of  the  system;  up  to  that  year  the 
public  schools  of  Berlin  were  not  communal  institutions.  The  children 
of  school  age  attended  partly  secondary  schools,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  numerous  graded  and  ungraded  private  schools,  the  educational 
results  of  which  were  very  meager.  The  children  of  the  poor  had 
been  attending  schools  connected  with  orphan  asylums  or  church  con- 
gregations  and  other  corporations;  a  large  number  (in  1818  about 
8,000  of  27,000)  did  not  attend  any  school. 


'On  tlie  1st  of  June,  189i,  the  nnml)cr  of  schools  was  204,  with  3,435  classes  (1,690 
hoj'S*  and  1,709  girls'  classes,  35  mixed),  and  a  total  of  182,393  children  (90,297  boys, 
92,056  girls),  the  number  of  teachers  4,138  (203  principals,  2,093  men  teachero,  1,136 
TTomeu  teachers,  609  women  toiicbers  for  women's  handiwork,  and  97  ftssistanta); 
tlie  annual  expenditures  amounted  to  9,904,428  marks,  to  which  the  city  treasury 
contributed  9,811,898  marks. 
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The  first  imiK>rtant  step  to  a  wellorgaujzed  system  supported  by  the 
commtmity  was  made  in  the  year  1826.  The  city  eooncil  passed  a  reso- 
lution ^*  to  reorganize  the  paupei*  schools  and  extend  them  so  that  they 
would  satisfy  all  demands."  A  member  of  the  city  council  became  the 
technical  leader,  whose  title  was  "City  school  councilor.''  He  cooper- 
ated with  the  city  deputies  ana  the  royal  commissioners  in  framing  a 
plan  of  organization.  According  to  his  plan  all  poor  children  should 
in  future  be  taught  in  public  city  elementary  schools.  In  1827  the  city 
was  divided  into  four  "pooi  districts,^  each  one  of  which  should  in 
future  have  at  least  one  communal  paui)ei  school.  The  schools  were 
named  after  the  number  of  the  district,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
nomenclature  adhered  to  to  the  present  day.  Since  it  took  a  long 
period  ot  years  before  these  city  schools  could  be  erected,  the  attend- 
ance of  pauper  children  was  secured  by  paying  tuition  for  them  from 
the  city  treasury  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  Children  of  school 
age  who  were  working  in  factories  and  shops  during  the  day  were 
required  to  attend  evening  and  afternoon  schools.  A  tuition  fee  was 
required  if  the  conditions  of  the  parents  justified  it;  if  not,  the  fee 
was  remitted. 

Since  the  city  authorities  had  taken  the  public  school  system  under 
its  own  cafe,  and  had  appointed  a  professional  supervisor,  the  former 
school  board  was  dissolved,  and  a  purely  communal  committee  of 
school  administration  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
1808,  which  provided  ^or  the  government  of  cities.  This  committee 
of  the  council  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
State.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1829,  the  committee  began  its  work;  its 
true  name  is  "City  school  deputation."  The  city  ordinance  which 
called  the  school  committee  into  existence  defined  its  functions,  and 
up  to  the  present  day  they  have  not  undergone  any  essential  changes, 
although  in  the  course  of  time  its  membership  has  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  phenomenal  increase  of  the  school  system  and  the  entire 
city.  The  committee  consists  of  members  of  the  "magistrate  (the 
upper  house  of  the  city  legislature)  and  the  common  council  (the  lower 
house),  of  a  certain  number  of  private  citizens  elected  by  the  two 
houses  aforementioned,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  superintendents  of 
the  city  (who  up  to  the  year  1877  acted  as  royal  commissioners,  that  is 
to  say,  as  the  representatives  of  the  State  government);  hence  there 
were  four  distinct  classes  of  members,  namely,  representatives  of  the 
upper  and  of  the  lower  houses  of  the  city  council,  private  citizens,  and 
ecclesiastical  members.  In  1853  a  second  city  school  councilor,  spe- 
cially designated  for  the  elementary  schools,  was  appointed  by  the 
counciL  In  1806,  after  most  of  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  had 
become  city  institutions,  the  archdeacon  of  St.  Hedwich's  Church 
became  a  member  of  the  committee.  Since  the  year  1875  the  number 
of  members  has  been  32,  namely,  6  members  of  the  upper  house,  10  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  city  council,  11  city  deputies,  4  Protestant  sui)er- 
iMtendents,  and  the  Catholic  archdeacon.    In  the  year  1877  the  city 
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school  inspectors  (in  this  country  called  assistant  superintendents) 
became  also  members  of  the  committee;  they  are,  however,  city  as  well 
as  State  oflBcials,  and  as  State  officers  bear  the  title  of  "royal  district 
inspectors."  The  business  of  the  committee  (school  deputation)  con- 
sists of  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the  entire  common  school 
system  of  Berlin. 

The  city  authorities  began  in  1827  with  the  establishment  of  com- 
munal pauper  schools  according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  and  the  means 
available  for  that  purpose.  Up  to  the  year  1840, 12  such  schools,  with 
73  classes  and  7,074  children,  were  in  existence;  in  1850,  their  number 
had  increased  to  15,  having  126  classes  and  10,691  children ;  in  1860, 
there  were  20  schools  with  185  classes  and  14,178  children.  The  expendi- 
tures increased  in  the  three  decades  mentioned  from  $52,467  to  $130,945, 
and  $200,902.  The  part  borne  by  the  community  after  the  deduction 
of  tuition  fees  amounted  to  $4,150  in  1840  and  $111,904  in  1850,  but 
$165,595  in  1860. 

Each  of  these  pauper  schools  had  at  first  4  classes  or  two  grades; 
that  is,  2  boys'  and  2  girls'  classes  each,  with  75  children ;  in  all,  about 
300.  Later  they  were  changed,  as  the  needs  of  the  community  increased, 
to  8  classes  each;  that  is,  4  ascending  grades  for  boys  and  4  for  girls, 
each  school  containing  about  600  children. 

These  schools  were  partly  kept  in  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  partly 
in  rented  quarters.  Since  1840  schoolhouses  were  built  so  that  besides 
two  dwellings  for  the  principals  and  the  first  assistant  teacher,  there 
were  eight  class  rooms.  The  thirteenth  communal  school  attached  to 
the  Elizabeth  Cliurch,  containing  two  dwellings  for  teachers  and  ten 
class  rooms,  which  school  has  recently  been  removed  to  give  room  to  a 
moiiern  structure,  dated  from  1840. 

The  corps  of  teachers  of  these  pauper  schools  consisted  of  a  head 
teacher  who  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  external  manage- 
ment of  either  the  boys'  or  the  girls'  dei)artment.  Later,  this  head 
teacher  was  made  the  principal  of  the  entire  school  building.  He  acted 
as  class  teacher  of  the  highest  grade,  assisted  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  class  teachers,  and  a  limited  number  of  assistants,  such  as 
teachers  of  female  handicraft.  These  last-named  assistants  did  not  have 
to  pass  an  examination,  nor  were  the  children  graded  in  this  branch. 
The  salaries  and  number  of  hours  of  work  were  different  for  teachers 
of  boys  and  girls.  Those  of  boys  received  between  $300  and  $400,  and 
assistants  between  $160  and  $300.  The  class  teachers  taught  between 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  hours,  the  assistants  between  eighteen 
and  thirty-two  hours.  Teachers  in  female  handiwork  received  a  com- 
pensation of  $50  per  year  for  eight  hours'  work  per  week.  Since  the 
year  1840  a  regular  increase  in  salaries  at  stated  intervals  was  arranged 
for.  In  1855  a  schedule  adopted  by  the  city  council  fixed  the  salary  of 
head  teachers  at  between  $050  and  $750;  that  of  the  class  teachers 
in  nine  steps,  between  $300  and  $650. 
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The  course  of  study  of  tbese  pauper  schools,  which  it  must  be  under- 
stood were  attended  by  other  than  pauper  children,  embraced  only  that 
which  seemed  most  necessary  for  life,  namely — religion,  the  mother 
tongue,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  singing.  To  these  were  added 
in  the  three  upper  grades  of  the  boys'  classes  the  elements  of  geome- 
try with  exercises  in  drawing;  also,  in  the  upper  classes  of  both  boys' 
and  girls'  departments,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  geography,  and 
history,  while  for  the  girls  alone  instruction  in  knitting,  darning,  sew- 
ing, and  marking  of  linen  was  added.  The  number  of  hours  work  per 
week  was  thirty-two  for  the  two  upper  classes,  twenty-six  for  the  two 
lower  classes  (see  course  of  study  from  the  year  1840  in  Table  No.  9), 
Annual  examinations  in  the  presence  of  deputies  of  the  city  council  and 
the  school  board,  who  reported  upon  their  result  to  the  provincial 
authorities,  were  held  and  premiums  were  distributed  among  poor  and 
diligent  children.  The  success  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
was  almost  uniformly  characterized  as  very  satisfactory,  and  it  con- 
firmed the  city  authorities  in  the  further  development  of  the  system. 

LfOcal  sui;)ervision  over  the  communal  pauper  schools,  as  well  as  over 
parochial  and  private  schools,  was  exercised  by  local  school  boards  con- 
sisting each  of  a  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  two  secular  members. 
The  duties  of  these  boards  w^ere  defined  by  "  instructions "  issued  in 
1832.  These  local  boards  were  also  the  organs  through  which  the  city 
school  committee  conferred  with  the  teachers.  At  first,  this  school 
committee  was  only  a  city  supervisory  board,  for  the  administration  of 
the  pauper  schools  was  still  conducted  by  the  board  of  charities.  Not 
until  the  year  1837  did  the  school  committee  assume  the  administration, 
but  even  then  the  board  of  charities  fixed  the  amount  of  tuition  fees 
payable  monthly.  The  principals  of  the  schools  were  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  fees.  In  every  case  the  city  school  committee  deter- 
mined what  school  a  child  should  attend,  i.  e.,  the  division  of  the  city 
into  school  districts. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  accommo- 
dated in  city  pauper  schools  entirely  free  from  paying  tuition  fees, 
others  (and  up  to  1860  they  were  the  majority)  attended  free  of  charge 
any  of  the  numerous  parochial  or  private  schools  which  were  conducted 
by  private  teachers  licensed  by  the  city  authorities.  The  city  paid  for 
the  indigent  children  attending  such  schools.  In  1840  these  private 
elementary  schools  had  6,292;  in  1850,  11,772;  in  1800,  14,178  children 
of  school  age;  that  is,  one-half  of  all  the  pauper  school  children.  The 
fact  that  these  private  institutions  were  indispensible  induced  the  city 
authorities  to  bestow  much  attention  to  their  improvement. 

Though  direct  interference  in  their  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
city  school  authorities  was  precluded,  the  authorities  were  nevertheless 
able  to  exert  an  influence  over  them,  since  they  could  make  the  assign- 
ment of  pupils  for  which  the  city  paid,*  dependent  upon  certain  condi- 
tions.   On  the  other  hand,  simple  prudence  prevented  too  severe  con- 
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ditions,  since  the  city' could  not  do  without  these  private  schools,  its 
own  provision  for  indigent  pupils  being  inadequate. 

The  Royal  Grovernment,  as  early  as  1832  and  1839,  had  issued  orders 
and  regulations  for  the  licensing,  administratiou,  management,  and 
supervision  of  private  elementary  schools  essentially  similar  to  those 
intended  for  communal  pauper  schools.  In  1846  the  Government  issued 
new  regulations  concerning  improvements  in  management,  teaching 
force,  and  supervision;  and  in  1856  a  new  course  of  study  waa  pre- 
scribed for  these  schools. 

The  city  authorities,  after  the  year  1845,  supported  more  lib^ally  the 
private  elementary  schools  to  which  indigent  pupils  were  assigned,  by 
raising  the  monthly  fees  and  by  granting  material  assistance  to  the 
teachers,  such  as  appropriations  for  fuel,  and  by  entering  into  formal 
contracts  for  the  tuition  of  certain  numbers  of  pupils  of  the  resx)ective 
districts.  By  these  measures  the  principals  were  relieved  of  soliciting 
pupils,  knowing  that  they  could  rely  upon  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
to  start  with.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  bestow  more  interest  upon 
their  buildings  and  equipment.  They  could  now  enter  into  contracts 
with  assistant  teachers  and  prevent  overcrowding  of  classes.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade  the  number  of  these  schools  decreased 
quite  perceptibly  in  proi)ortion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  city 
schools,  so  that  in  the  year  1890,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  last 
private  elementary  school  (Hube's  institution),  the  last  remnant  of  a 
former  system  vanished.  Several  historians  of  the  Berlin  schools  call 
the  period  from  1845  to  1860  the  "  period  of  private  school  misery.'' 

We  must  return,  though,  to  the  period  preceding  it,  by  saying  that 
city  pauper  schools  and  private  elementary  schools  accommodated  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  pupils  of  school  age  in  Berlin.  Children  of  school 
age  not  found  there  either  attended  the  elementary  classes  of  secondary 
institutions,  or  if  they  were  very  poor  and  obliged  to  earn  money  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  attended  since  1830  so-called  city  supplementary 
schools.  These  were  evening  schools,  occupied  the  city  jjauper  school- 
houses,  and  were  taught  by  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  The  time 
devoted  to  instruction  in  these  evening  schools  amounted  to  between 
eight  and  twelve  hours  per  week;  the  tuition  fee  was  very  low,  and  in 
many  cases  instruction  was  gratuitous.  It  was  confined  to  religion, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Since  1840,  no  child  was  admitted 
to  these  evening  schools  unless  during  the  day  engaged  in  factory 
work.  Other  requirements  were  that  the  child  must  have  completed 
its  eleventh  year  of  life,  and  have  attended  day  school  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  results  of  these  evening  schools  were  anything  but  satis- 
factory, so  that  in  the  year  1848  they  were  changed  to  Sunday  schools, 
open  between  8  and  12  in  the  morning.  These  Sunday  schools  had  in 
1848,  1,0395  in  1850,  1,568,  and  in  1860,  1,004  pupUs. 

When,  in  1853  the  old  rules  and  regulations,  dated  1839,  concerning 
the  occupation  of  children  in  factories,  were  changed,  it  was  ordered 
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that  every  child  engaged  ia  factory  labor  must  have  at  least  three 
boars'  iostmction  in  a  day  school,  and  for  the  Sunday  schools  the  age 
for  admission  was  changed  from  the  completed  eleventh  to  the  com- 
pleted twelfth  year  of  age.  Since  1855  the  Sunday  schools  were  sup- 
plemented by  factory  schools  with  half-day  sessions.  In  1860  the  city 
bad  still  two  such  factory  schools  which  lat^  on  were  changed  into 
regular  city  day  schools^  as  was  done  also  with  the  remaining  Sunday 
schools.  The  number  of  factory  children  for  which  the  parents  desired 
a  half-day  session  diminished  to  such  extent  during  the  seventh  decade 
that  the  schools  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  1892  an  imperial  law  was  passed  that  no  child  under  13  was 
allowed  to  work  in  factories,  and  children  over  13  only  in  cases  where 
the  common  school  course  had  been  completed,  and  dispensation  from 
attending  school  was  obligatory.  This  law  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  schools,  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the  statistics  which  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  attending  advanced  grades. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  forties  the  city  authorities  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  communal  schools  which  was  able  to  develop 
without  revolutionary  measures  or  violent  reforms;  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vision necessary  to  accommodate  all  children  of  school  age  was  made 
possible.  Now  it  became  necessary  to  create  authorities  which  would 
secure  the  enrollment  and  regular  attendance  at  school,  so  that  the 
law  of  compulsory  education  could  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The 
local  boards  mentioned  before  were  replaced  by  local  school  committees 
in  the  year  1845.  This  measure  was  the  second  important  step  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entire  system  that  embraced  all  youth  of  school- 
going  age,  legally  prescribed  to  be  6  to  14. 

These  local  committees,  which  are  still  in  existence,  made  it  possible 
to  carry  out  the  duty  of  attending  school  prescribed  by  law.  From 
that  time  children  who  had  completed  their  sixth  year  were  taken  in 
charge  at  once,  and  placed  in  the  schools  where  they  belonged,  and 
their  attendance  was  constantly  controlled  by  means  of  the  daily  reg- 
ister of  the  teachers,  and  the  visits  of  the  committee.  At  the  begin- 
ning opiK>rtunities  for  attending  school  were  oflfered,  but  the  strata  of 
population  for  which  the  schools  were  established  had  little  compre- 
hension of  the  necessity  of  regular  attendance.  "  The  benevolence  of 
gratuitous  instruction"  (thus  we  read  in  official  report  of  1846)  "had 
to  be  urged  and  forced  upon  the  poorer  people."  The  city  authorities 
were  in  this  respect  quite  inexorable;  they  were  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  the  city  was  dependent  upon  good  schools  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  population.  The  authorities  considered  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  enforce  enrollment  and  attendance  at  schools  of  all 
the  children  that  came  under  the  law,  and  to  do  it  with  all  the  power 
at  their  command,  even  calUng  in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  arrest 
truants  and  bring  them  to  school.  Although  in  this  respect  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  had  always  been  obeyed  by  a  large  majority 
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of  the  population,  and  both  school  principals  and  clergymen  had 
aided  the  city  authorities  in  finding  and  indicting  refractory  and  care- 
less parents;  and  although  the  royal  i)olice  authorities  had  given  their 
^aid  in  securing  legal  school  attendance,  these  measures  had  proven 
inadequate,  because  they  acted  from  a  distance,  as  it  were,  and  because 
the  city  authorities  were  lacking  the  necessary  truant  officials  for  the 
execution  of  the  law.  In  1833  as  many  as  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
enrolled  children  attended  school  very  irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  In 
that  year  2,932  children  were  found  who  had  not  been  enrolled. 

The  law  of  1839,  concerning  the  occupation  of  children  in  factories, 
gave  the  authorities  the  nece-ssary  lever  for  enforcing  regular  attend- 
ance, and  enabled  them  to  secure  regular  control  of  the  attendance. 
In  1845  State  regulations  were  issued  for  controlling  the  attendance  of 
children  in  school  and  confirmation  lessons.  These  regulations  fixed 
the  punishment  for  absence  from  school.  In.  later  years  these  measarea 
were  supplemented  and  perfected,  and  to  this  day  they  form  the  corner 
stone  of  the  State  law  which  requires  regular  attendance  at  school. 

These  regulations  are  so  characteristic  that  their  provisions  deserve 
to  be  sketched.  They  provided  for  two  measures:  (1)  The  issue  of  so- 
called  attendance  cards,  and  (2)  the  formation  of  local  boards  as  organs 
of  the  city  school  committee  analogous  to  the  already  existing  boards 
of  charity. 

The  attendance  cards  mentioned  served  the  purpose  of  finding  chil- 
dren of  school  age  not  attending,  each  child  attending  school  receiving 
such  a  card.  They  were  distributed  among  the  school  children  of  the 
city  and  kept  by  the  parents.  If  a  member  of  the  local  boards  called 
to  see  whether  the  children  of  the  family  attended  school,  the  parents 
exhibited  these  cards,  which  was  proof  positive  of  their  attendance. 
Of  children  who  had  no  such  cards  it  was  presumed  that  they  failed  to 
attend  school.  Whenever  a  family  moved  and  announced  its  new  ad- 
dress at  police  headquarters,  the  police  authorities  demanded  inspec- 
tion of  the  attendance  cards.  If  they  were  not  forthcoming,  it  was 
regarded  proof  positive  that  the  children  of  that  family  failed  to  attend 
school.  Any  such  case  was  reported  to  the  city  school  committee  who 
instantly  appealed  to  the  organs  of  the  law. 

The  local  school  board  controlled  the  attendance  of  school  children. 
Their  members  consisted  and  still  consist  of  six  to  ten  citizens  each, 
appointed  for  three  years  by  the  house  of  deputies  of  the  city  council 
and  confirmed  by  the  magistrate  (upper  house  of  the  city  legislature) 
to  serve  in  the  local  school  board,  an  honorary  duty  which  is  cheerfully 
performed.  The  members  of  these  boards  have  each  assigned  to  them 
a  number  of  streets  and  houses  of  their  district  and  they  visit  the  fami- 
lies living  in  them  at  regular  stated  intervals.  Each  of  these  boards 
has  a  commissioner,  who  performs  the  office  work  and  distributes 
among  the  members  the  business  to  be  performed. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  these  boards  the  priDcipal  of  each 
school  makes  a  report  to  the  commissioner  of  cases  of  nouatteudance. 
Cases  of  justifiable  absence  are,  of  course,  not  rei)orted.  The  member 
of  the  board  then  attempts  by  personal  inquiries  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  absence,  warns  the  parents,  threatens  in  cases  of  recur- 
rence, and  reports  to  the  school  committee  in  cases  wherein  his  influ- 
ence i)roves  futile.  The  city  school  committee  then  orders  immediate 
trial  and  is  entitled  to  impose  fines  or  imprisonment.  Apx>eals  may  be 
taken  within  eight  days  before  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  that 
is,  the  magistrate,  but  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  is  considered  final. 

These  provisions,  and  especially  the  activity  of  the  local  boards  and 
their  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  application  of  fines  and  imprison* 
ment,  proved  successful  and  beneficial.  Within  a  brief  period  of  time 
after  the  regulations  were  adopted,  school  attendance  became  regular 
and  the  number  of  nonattendants  without  cause  decreased  rapidly. 

While  the  local  school  boards  controlled  school  attendance,  the  busi- 
ness of  placing  children  in  the  schools  was  performed  by  the  central 
committee,  and  the  applications  for  attendance  in  free  schools  or  release 
from  paying  fees  and  the  gift  of  free  text-books  for  poor  children,  were 
still  i>erformed  by  the  board  of  charity. 

The  next  step  taken  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  whole 
system  was  the  complete  severance  of  the  city  school  system  from  the 
board  of  charity  and  the  management  of  the  institutions  for  the  poor. 
It  took  some  time  to  bring  this  about.  The  main  idea  which  was  dis- 
cussed was  to  change  the  local  boards  into  organizations  which  would 
perform  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course,  the  same  duties  which  the  central 
school  committee  did  for  the  entire  city.  However,  this  plan  had  to  be 
given  up  because  if  the  city  school  districts  were  made  independent  it 
would  necessarily  presuppose  a  severance  of  the  parochial  and  the 
school  authorities,  and  in  this  case  the  clergy  insisted  upon  appointing 
the  supervisory  staff.  This  would  seriously  have  weakened  the  influence 
of  the  central  authority. 

Though  the  plan  of  making  the  local  boards  independent  was  dropped, 
their  functions  and  authority  were  increased.  All  former  duties  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  poor  were  transferred  upon  the  local  boards  and 
their  commissioners.  On  December  17, 18C8,  the  revised  series  of  reg- 
ulations for  the  local  school  boards  of  the  city  of  Berlin  were  issued. 
According  to  them  the  city  was  divided  into  forty  school  districts  and 
each  district  into  ten  divisions  for  inspection.  The  local  boards  con- 
sisted of  the  couucilmen  of  the  respective  city  district  or  their  substi- 
tutes, the  principals  of  the  public  elementary  and  private  elementary 
schools  of  the  district,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  appointed  by  the 
dty  council,  among  whom  one  must  be  a  principal  of  a  school. 

The  sphere  of  duties  of  these  local  boards  comprises  at  present — 

(1)  Keeping  a  list  of  all  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  district. 
The  royal  police  office  aids  the  board  by  furnishing  quarterly  a  list  of 
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all  new  children  of  school  age  and  of  all  those  who  have  moved  during 
the  three  mouths  past.  The  so-called  attendance  cards  were  aban- 
doned because  unnecessary. 

(2)  The  proper  distribution  of  the  children  within  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

(3)  Control  of  the  attendance. 

(4)  The  fixing  of  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  as  well  as  the  granting 
of  release  from  paying. 

(5)  Granting  of  free  textbooks  and  other  school  appliances  of 
instruction. 

Each  board  appoints  for  each  of  its  ten  divisions  of  inspection  a 
commissioner  who  conducts  the  office  business  of  the  board,  and  acts 
as  a  curator  for  the  various  buildings  within  the  district.  This  new 
organization  began  April  1, 1869,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been 
subjected  to  slight  modifications.  Since  1878  the  school  districts  have 
increased  their  divisions  to  sixteen  each  instead  of  ten.  The  following 
table  shows  how  enormously  large  the  apparatus  for  managing  the 
schools  of  Berlin  has  become : 


Year. 

Local 
boards. 

Memben. 

1878    .., 

88 
130 
ISO 
151 
152 
160 
168 

1,003 

1883 

1,4«4 

1889 

1,670 
1,682 

1890 

1801 

1,700 

1892     

1.820 

1893 

1,972 

The  new  order  issued  April  6, 1875,  for  the  purxK)se  of  controlling 
the  attendance  in  school  and  providing  punishment  for  unexcused 
absence,  has  had  a  good  influence  upon  the  regularity  of  attendance. 
The  number  of  indictments  decreased  from  year  to  year.  This  result 
is  all  the  more  favorable  since  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
has  increased  quite  considerably.  It  would  bo  still  more  favorable  if 
the  public  could  be  generally  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  school  age  is  not  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 
life,  or  the  children's  confirmation  in  church,  but  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  course  prescribed  for  elementary  schools. 

The  preparation  for  confirmation  in  church  is  not  controlled  any 
longer,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  principals  of  schools  to  hand  in  to  the 
authorities  at  the  beginning  of  every  half  yearly  term  a  list  of  those 
pupils  who  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year  of  life  during  the 
semester  just  closed,  and  have  not  received  any  preparation  for  con- 
firmation. The  organization  of  local  boards  and  their  activity  has 
been  and  is  now  the  foundation  of  communal  school  management. 
That  the  most  intense  interest  coupled  with  greatest  readiness  for 
pecuniary  sacrifice  for  school  purposes  i^ermeates  the  entire  population 
of  the  metropolis  of  Berlin;  that  to-day  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a 
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Berlin  child  tliat  escapes  its  duty  to  attend  school,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  results  are  owing  to  the  nearly  two  thousand  men  who  have 
placed  their  time  and  strength  into  this  honorary  and  unremunerative 
service. 

The  city  government  had  meanwhile  gradually  increased  the  pauper 
schools,  had  raised  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  effected  improve- 
ments in  exterior  and  interior  organization  of  the  schools.  Yet  the 
greater  number  of  children  up  to  the  year  1860  were  still  accommo- 
dated in  private  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixties  did  the  city  authorities  establish  a  greater  number 
of  communal  schools.  This  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  private  schools.    The  following  table  will  show  this  plainly: 


Year. 

City     I 
iwnper  |  01 
schools,  j 

1849 

«! 

1850 

15 

I860    

20 

1865 

33 

1870 

;               53 

1 

■ea. 

Panper 
children. 

Private 
schools. 

Pftopers  in 
priviit© 

•chools. 

73 
128 
185 
341 
615 

7,07i 
10.091 
13.703 
20,344 
37,688 

42 
43 
43 
26 
20 

6.292 
11.722 
14.178 
10,831 
11,959 

Despite  all  preventive  measures  the  communal  schools  bore  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  pauper  schools.  They  accommodated  the  pau- 
per children  who  paid  nothing,  as  well  as  those  who  were  admitted  at 
reduced  rates.  The  private  schools,  however,  were  open  to  all  children 
who  could  pay  the  tuition  fee.  As  late  as  18G9  the  connection  between 
the  school  committee  and  the  board  of  charity  existed,  for  it  was  the 
latter-named  board  which  fixed  the  tuition  fees  and  furnished  the 
appliances  of  instruction,  sudi  as  textbooks  and  other  things. 

The  idea  to  change  the  character  of  the  city  schools — that  is  to  say, 
take  away  from  them  the  odium  of  being  pauper  schools  and  make  them 
institutions  of  the  civil  society  for  all  children  of  school  age,  rich,  and 
poor — spread  quite  rapidly  during  the  sixth  decade.  It  was  borne  by 
the  conviction  that  such  a  change  was  ne3essary  in  the  interest  of 
justice  and  equality.  To  wii)c  out  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor, 
at  least  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  mingle  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  forsaken  with  the  children  of  x)arents  better  situated,  and  thus 
promote  an  approach  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people  to  each  other 
and  make  a  true  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  possible,  was  a  noble 
undertaking,  the  results  of  which  have  been  greater  than  any  of  its 
earliest  promoters  dared  to  prognosticate. 

Social  equality  in  school  was  the  principle  to  be  carried  out,  but  to 
practically  do  so  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  school  fees  and  the  intro- 
duction of  gratuitous  instruction  in  all  the  city  elementary  schools 
became  necessary.  This  principle  of  gratuitous  school  attendance  has 
guided  all  the  measures  of  the  city  authorities  with  regard  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results. 
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THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FROM  1870  TO  1893. 

(1)  Abolition  of  tuition  fees;  increase  of  pupils. — On  the  22d  day  of 
December,  1869,  tlie  city  council,  upon  motion  of  the  magistrate  (or 
upper  house  of  the  city  legislature),  resolved  that  "on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  tuition  fees  in  the  Berlin  communal  schools  shall  be  abol- 
ished." 

Article  25  of  the  constitution  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  adopted  in 
1850,  contains  the  following  provision:  "  Instruction  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools  is  to  be  gratuitous."  This  constitutional  provision  was  not 
carried  out  in  the  city  of  Berlin  until  the  year  1870.  The  resolution 
quoted  gave  to  the  communal  schools  of  Berlin  their  present  character 
of  common  schools  for  the  entire  population. 

The  report  of  the  city  government  of  Berlin,  embracing  the  period 
from  1861  to  1876,  says: 

The  city  government  has  rarely  ever  adopted  bo  beneficial  a  measure  and  one  of 
Buch  unprecedented  boldness  as  gratuitous  instruction ;  nor  bas  tbere  ever  been  in 
the  entire  population  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  so  readily  made  as  that  wbich  this  step 
called  for. 

Ever  since  the  pauper  schools  became  city  schools  the  tuition  fees 
had  been  fixed  at  a  certain  normal  rate,  only  indigent  pupils  being 
exempt  from  the  payment.  The  principals  of  the  schools  collected  the 
tuition  fee  monthly  and  charged  10  per  cent  commission.  In  1868  the 
sum  total  of  expenditure  for  the  public  elementary  schools  amounted 
to  $489,770,  while  the  tuition  fees  amounted  to  only  $16,090,  or  9.4  per 
cent  of  the  entire  sum. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  how  little  the  communal  schools  were  in 
demand  by  the  paying  strata  of  the  population^  also  why  they  were 
generally  called  pauper  schools.  The  situation  was  not  satisfactory;  it 
prevented  the  development  of  the  system,  essentially  hindering  its  edu- 
cational influence,  because  the  citizens  who  were  better  situated  kept 
their  children  from  contact  with  the  so-called  pauper  children  by  patron- 
izing private  schools. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  to  which  the  question  of 
gratuitous  instruction  was  referred,  it  was  said  that  the  most  lamenta- 
ble feature  of  the  existence  of  pauper  schools  was  the  immoral  iuflu- 
ence  upon  the  noni)aying  children  because  from  their  earliest  youth 
they  l)ore  the  oflBcial  stamp  of  poverty.  And  the  gentleman  added  that 
the  tuition  fee  was  a  tax  paid  by  the  poorer  classes.  Tuition  fees  were 
not  based  upon  property  or  income,  but  upon  the  size  of  the  taxpayer's 
family;  they  burdened  him  the  more,  the  more  children  he  had.  The 
wealthier  strata  of  society  would  be  giv^en  an  opportunity  by  the  abol- 
ishment of  tuition  fees  to  aid  the  social  needs  of  the  people  without 
giving  alms,  and  without  disturbing  the  economical  order  of  social 
intercourse;  hence  the  abolishment  would  be  of  the  greatest  and  oxost 
enduring  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 
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The  present  eomniou  school,  iu  which  tuition  is  gratuitous  to  all,  has 
to  be  maintained  by  taxes  paid  by  all;  hence  it  must  be  open  to  the 
children  of  all  the  citizens.    Its  establishment  was  not  any  longer  left 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  city  government,  but  had  become  a  necessity,  a 
duty,  determined  by  exterior  factors.    The  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  city  schools  had  to  be  performed  even  though  the  number 
of  children  to  be  accommodated  should  increase  beyond  all  exi>ectation 
and  prognostication.    It  was  not  enough  to  simply  perform  the  duty, 
it  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  do  so  iu  the  best  possible 
manner;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  communal  schools  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  pauper  schools  had  to  be  so  improved  that  they  could 
meet  the  just  demands  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community  and 
face  the  criticism  of  experts  without  fear  or  favor.    And,  indeed,  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years  the  common  school  system  has  changed  in 
extent  beyond  all  expectations  and  has  claimed  an  amount  of  expendi- 
tures greatly  in  excess  of  what  had  been  calculated ;  its  inner  and  outer 
development  has  demanded  the  greatest  energy  from  all  who  were 
called  upon  to  manage  and  conduct  it.   In  judging  its  results,  the  extent 
of  the  task  solved  within  a  little  more  than  two  decades  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  not  an  establishment  upon  the 
virgin  soil  of  a  new  state,  but  an  organic  development  of  existing 
institutions.     If  we  consider  this  we  shall  see  why  the  best  intentions 
had  sometimes  to  give  way  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  or  merely 
attainable. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  poorer  population,  who  had  felt  the  tui- 
tion fee  as  an  oppressive  burden,  at  once  sought  the  gratuitous  common 
school.  Not  less  than  12,900  children  came  in  1870  and  1871  and 
demanded  admission;  the  elementary  grades  of  secondary  schools  lost 
3,500  children.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  transition  period.  The 
year  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  5,000,000,000  francs  from  France 
poured  into  Germany,  decreased  the  influx  of  nonpaying  children, 
but  their  number  was  still  2,041.  From  1873  until  1878,  that  is,  in  five 
years,  the  number  of  common  schools  increased  from  71  to  104;  the 
onmher  of  classes  from  950  to  1,457;  the  number  of  children  from 
55,589  to  86,G52.  The  further  development  of  the  common  school 
system,  from  1878  until  1893,  is  given  in  tables  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

The  iK)pulation  of  Berlin  increased  within  fifteen  years  (from  1678  to 
1893)  by  about  000,000.  The  number  of  common  school  children  by 
about  100,000;  the  number  of  school  buildings  by  about  100;  the  num- 
ber of  classes  by  about  2,000.  The  increase  per  year  was,  on  an  aver- 
age, 40,000  inhabitants,  6  to  7  schools,  130  classes,  and  6,600  pupils. 
The  school  authorities  had  to  provide  on  an  average  for  130  class  rooms 
and  teachers,  for  the  organization  of  the  districts,  establishment  and 
erection  of  school  buildings,  division  of  classes,  the  control  of  attend- 
ance, etc.  Since  the  year  1873  the  school  authorities,  i.  e.,  the  city 
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school  committee,  has  had  annually  a  certain  sum  at  its  disposal  for 
the  erection  of  new  schools. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  work  and  the  great  responsibility  is  at 
once  admitted,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  annually  add  a  few  more  classes  to 
a  system  of  schools  and  another  to  add  the  enormous  number  of  130. 
If  we  compare  a  small  town  of  40,000  inhabitants  with  Berlin,  we  see 
that  Berlin  has  increased  to  an  extent  equal  to  fifteen  such  cities.  This 
new  city,  as  it  were,  added  every  year,  was  not  added  on  the  outskiits 
of  the  city,  but  these  new  40,000  inhabitauts  spread  o^^er  the  entire 
extent  of  the  city,  each  one  seeking  to  satisfy  his  own  interests  with 
reference  to  occupation,  rent,  etc.  And  the  new  (J,€00  children  e^ery 
year  called  for  admission  in  all  the  schools  available,  so  that  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  school  poi>ulation  made  a  ceaseless  vigilance  in 
the  control  of  attendance  necessary. 

The  population,  however,  did  not  inci^ease  in  the  regular  manBer 
indicated.  It  varied  between  30,(  00  in  1878  and  50,000  in  1888  and 
32,000  in  1892.  The  increase  of  the  next  followrng  year  could  never 
be  exactly  foretold  at  the  close  of  any  school  year.  From  1878  until 
1885  it  rose  steadily  until  it  reached  the  figure  52,000;  in  18S6  it  fell  to 
46,000.  But  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  j^ear  the  population  was  any- 
thrng  but  stable,  as  it  itiight  be  exjiected  in  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitauts 
with  a  well-established  industry  j  on  the  contrary,  newly  arising  indus- 
trial enterprises  caused  the  laboring  x)eople  of  one  part  of  the  city  to 
move  into  another  quarter,  hence  there  was  a  disturbing  fiuctuatiou  oi 
the  population  within  the  city.  Experience  proved  that  the  school  popu- 
lation was  strongly  influenced  during  any  year  following  this  apparent 
unrest.  An  important  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  in  one  city 
district  was  at  times  followed  by  a  standstill,  nay,  even  a  retrogreiMaoB. 
Tliese  movements  afi'ected  not  only  the  children  approaching  the  school 
age,  but  more  so  the  children  who  had  already  been  assigned  to  their 
schools.  Extensive  changes  in  the  number  of  classes  and  children  of 
certain  city  wards  or  school  districts  had  to  be  made  which  uecessitated 
a  disturbance  of  the  even  progiess  of  the  work  in  school. 

Consider  the  difficulty  to  accommodate  this  fluctuating  i)opulation 
and  gauge  correctly  the  work  required  by  tiiese  frequent  increases  and 
decreases,  and  we  shall  see  how  unreliable  were  the  plans  made  for 
any  succeeding  year.  Consider  that  at  times  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  the  proi>er  sites  for  schoolhouses,  which  difficulty  the  city  shares 
with  every  other  metropolis;  think  of  the  care  needed  to  meet  tlie 
pressing  demands  for  new  schoolhouses  in  ordei'  to  avoid  the  use  of 
rented  quarters,  always  unsuited  for  school  purposes;  thinks  the  many 
annoying  situations  arising  from  leasing  buildings  to  au^commodate 
temporarily  the  children  that  had  to  be  in  school  by  ovder  d  the  law^ 
think  of  the  number  of  teachers  who  had  to  be  selected  from  tlie  can- 
didates, and  it  will  become  clear  that  the  authorities  had  to  strain 
every  nerve.     In  order  to  make  a  i>erfect  assignment  of  pupils  to  tlie 
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prox>€r  scbools,  and  to  secure  proper  grading  and  control  of  attendance 
amid  such  extensive  changes,  enormous  efforts  had  to  be  made  by  the 
organs  of  the  city  school  administration.  But  the  heaviest  duty  fell 
upon*  the  teachers.  They  were  expected  to  see  to  it  that  children 
shifted  and  shunted  from  district  to  district  were  properly  graded 
and  enabled  to  organically  continue  their  studies  without  break  or 
liindrance. 

Tlie  foregoing  sketch  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  complexity 
of  the  work  that  was  to  be  performed  annually;  it  may  indicate  that 
it  could  be  done  only  by  means  of  careful  local  and  individual  investi- 
gation concerning  increiise,  distribution,  and  fluctuation  of  the  popula- 
tion, concerning  enrollment  and  attendance  in  each  district,  and  their 
variations,  which  required  the  most  painstaking  statistical  work,  a 
work  that  could  bo  successful  only  if  based  upon  a  local  census  taken 
at  brief  intervals  in  order  to  make  correct  calculations  possible. 

(J2)  Census  of  school  population,  estimates  for  new  classes  and  school- 
houses. — The  entire  work  of  assignment  of  pupils  lies  in  the  hands  of 
168  local  boards.     Each  of  these  boards  has  a  limited  part  of  the  city 
to  attend  to;  each  has  one,  two,  or  three  so-called  district  schools  at  its 
disposal  to  which  it  can  assign  children.    The  commissioner  or  secre- 
tary of  that  board  receives  semiannually  from  the  police  authorities  a 
list  of  children  who  have  just  completed  their  sixth  year  of  age  and  live 
in  tl»e  districts  of  the  respective  boards.     He  compares  this  list  with  the 
registers  of  attendance  kept  by  the  teachers,  then  assigns  the  new 
pupils  (either  born  in  or  moved  into  the  district)  to  the  school  nearest 
their  residence,   and  hunts  up   the  children  who  have  failed  to  be 
enrolled.    Every  child  assigned  to  a  sc1hk>1  by  the  rosi>ective  commis- 
sioner or  secretary  of  the  local  board,  must  be  accepted  by  the  principal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  even  though  the  classes  be  overcrowded. 
The  principal  of  the  school  reports  to  the  school  inspector  or  assist- 
ant superintendent,  Avithin  threes  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  semes- 
ter, the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  thQ  capacity  of  his  class  rooms. 
After  this  semiannual  enrollment  has  taken  place,  the  principal  and 
commissioner  or  secretary  of  the  board  meet  with  the  inspector  and 
determine  upon  the  mode  of  equalizing  the  assignment  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  school  from  the  pupils'  residences.    New  classes  are 
opened  and  preliminary  provision  is  made  for  them.    At  the  end  of  the 
first  school  week  a  so-called  ^*  correction  conference  '^  of  all  the  insi)e<;tors 
o€  assistant  superintendents  meets  at  the  city  hall,  hears  the  reiwrts, 
sanctions  certain  measures  of  equalization  taken,  eventually  corrects 
errors,  and  determines  definitely  upon  the  new  classes  to  be  oi>ened 
and  questions  of  grading  that  may  have  arisen  during  the  new  assign- 
meut.    This  conference  sometimes  lasts  three  or  four  days,  so  that  within 
ten  (lays  after  the  beginning  of  the  half  yearly  term  the  schools  are  in 
miming  order. 
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On  the  1st  of  November  and  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  every  year  the 
principals  hand  in  a  report,  for  which  blanks  are  furnished,  concerning" 
the  capacity  of  their  schools,  number  of  classes,  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  the  percentage  of  pupils  coming  from  other  districts.  Then, 
a  summary  is  made  of  all  items  of  statistics  thus  obtained^  especially 
with  reference  to  increase  and  decrease  in  certain  districts,  so  that  for 
future  estimates  a  basis  is  furnished  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
or  the  opening  of  new  class  rooms.  The  results  of  statistics  of  the  pre- 
vious half  year  are  taken  to  measure  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
following  half  year.  This  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
school  system.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  changes  found  on 
November  1,1889: 


District, 

Children. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

First 

62 
73 
5 
65 
185 
32 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

41 

Eighth 

1.008 

Ninth  

728 

Tenth 

53 

188 

Twelfth 

854 

Thirtf-onth 

184 

Ii'ourteenth 

SK»1 

Fifteenth 

450 

Sixteenth 

7 

Seventeenth 

007 

Eighteenth - - 

806 

Konrcsideut  children 

609 
126 

5.53fl 

Total 

735 

Net  increase 

4,801 

This  summary  shows  that  generally  the  number  of  children  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city — that  is,  the  one  in  which  commerce  with  its 
large  stores  and  warehouses  is  carried  on — decreases  steadily.  Sents 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  city  iucrease,  and  the  working  people  and 
others  of  small  incomes  move  outward  toward  the  suburbs.  For  the 
above-mentioned  increase  of  4,801  children  there  were  opened  81  classes 
between  the  date  of  enrollment  and  the  1st  of  April  1890;  that  is  a 
little  less  than  60  pupils  to  the  teacher. 

These  estimates  are  carefully  scrutinized  and  are  submitted  to  the 
city  school  committee,  the  magistrate,  and  the  city  council,  so  that  for 
the  coming  year  the  appropriation  may  be  regulated  accordingly.  The 
executive  officers  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  assigning  teachers,  select- 
ing sites  for  new  schools,  erecting  buildings,  etc.,  within  the  extent  of 
the  appropriation. 

However  carefully  the  assignment  of  pupils  and  the  enumeration 
and  enrollment  are  made,  and  however  exact  the  appropriations  are 
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measured,  they  do  not,  as  experience  sbows,  give  infallible  informa> 
tion  as  to  what  will  be  needed  the  following  year,  since  the  movement 
of  the  population  is  incalculable.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  in  one  year  is  not  always  followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the 
next.  If  we  consider  that  every  new  class  costs  the  city  per  year  3,000 
marks,  or  $750,  and  furthermore  that  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building  has  to  be  carefully  discussed,  and  that  even  after  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  the  building  takes  two  years  to  complete  it,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  errors  may  arise  and  therefore  the  school  census  has  a  prominent 
financial  importance  for  the  city. 

In  order  therefore  to  avoid  the  errors  which  would  arise  from  basing 
the  new  pro\'isions  upon  a  short  i)eriod  of  six  months,  the  authorities 
resorted  to  calculations  upon  longer  periods  and  especially  upon  esti- 
mates based  upon  the  attendance  in  schools  where  tuition  fees  are 
charged. 

The  relation  of  children  paying  tuition  fees  and  those  who  do  not  is 
determined  by  two  things — first,  the  variations  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  secondly,  the  reputation  which  the  common  school  enjoys 
among  the  public.  How  much  the  changes  in  commerce  and  industry 
influence  the  attendance  was  noticed  during  the  first  few  years  of  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  The  year  1872  recorded  a  greater  increase  of  the 
number  of  paying  children  over  that  of  the  nonpaying.  The  former 
was  1,400,  the  latter  only  900.  In  the  year  1875  the  former  was  only 
200,  the  latter  782. 

The  following  table  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  the  stability  of 
the  number  of  paying  children: 


Enrolled 
rhildren 
between 
6  and  14. 

In  free  schools. 

Paying  children. 

Year. 

Number. 

79,981 
80, 852 
93,591 
102,655 
112,863 
122,098 
131,933 
142. 982 
149.  514 
156, 053 
162. 230 
166.  619 
169,  G81 
171.994 
173, 338 

Per  cent 

of  en- 
rollment. 

Number. 

35, 192 
84.402 
33.962 
34,269 
34.573 
34.646 
34,558 
35.332 
35,  354 
35.637 
35  518 
35.058 
35.  492 
36,171 
36, 012 

Per  cent 

of  en- 
rollment 

1878              

115. 173 
121,252 
127.553 
136, 1)24 
147, 43(i 
156, 744 
166.401 
178,314 
184,868 
191,690 
197, 748 
202.277 
205.111 
208,165 
209.350 

69.44 
71.63 
73.37 
74.97 
76.55 
77.90 
79.24 
80.19 
80.88 
81.41 
82.04 
82.37 
82.70 
82.62 
82.95 

30.56 

1879         

28.37 

1880 

26.63 

1881  .           

25.63 

1882    

23.45 

1883 

22.10 

1881              

20.76 

Ie85 

19.81 

1886 

19.12 

1887                     

18.59 

1888       

17.96 

1889 

17.63 

1890 

17.30 

1891          

17.38 

1892 

17.14 

In  1879  the  sum  total  of  the  first  eight  generations  (that  is,  of  chil- 
dren between  6  and  14)  in  the  common  schools  was  86,852,  in  the  pay 
schools  it  was  34,402;  in  1885,  the  two  numbers  were  142,982  and 
35,332;  hence  the  total  of  eight  generations  in  these  eight  years 
increased  by  67,094,  and  of  this  increase  the  common  schools  gained 
56,352,  while  the  pay  schools  only  gained  841.    But  841  children  are 
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about  tlie  sixty-sixth  part  of  the  tot<al  increase  in  the  commoii  schools. 
During  the  following  year  no  change  in  these  relations  took  place;  the 
number  of  paying  children  reraained  almost  the  same,  and  since  the 
year  1888  the  new  school  children  are  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
common  schools.  Since  that  year  the  school  authorities  do  not,  and 
need  not  consider  the  attendance  in  the  pay  schools  when  they  esti- 
mate the  approprmtions  for  the  coming  year,  or  the  erection  of  new 
schoolhouses.  Parents  who  could  rery  well  aiford  to  pay  tuition  fees 
for  their  children  send  them  to  the  common  school  for  elementary 
instruction,  and  thereby  prove  the  general  and  deep-rooted  confidence 
in  the  work  done  in  these  schools. 

According  to  the  oflScial  inquiry  of  July,  1894,  the  parents  of  182,347 
common  school  children  were: 

Laborers  and  artisans.. 108,362 

Indcjientlent  artisans  and  tradesmen 44,155 

Sabaltem  officers,  teachers,  and  military  men 20, 162 

Engineers,  mercUantD,  pbyBicians,  high-grsMle  officers 9, 278 

It  is  plain  that  the  level  of  the  soci<al  strata  that  intrusted  their 
children  to  the  common  school  gradually  rose,  but  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  it  was  that  the  demands  made  on  them  became  greater, 
hence  the  schools  became  more  successful  and  better,  and  thus  also 
more  attractive  to  i>eople  of  means  and  culture.  But  when  that  part 
of  the  i)opulation  patronizes  the  schools  their  influence  upon  the  lower 
strata  rises  perceptibly.  In  this  respect  the  gratuitous  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  has  fully  realized  the  expectations  entertained  by 
the  advocates  of  gratuity. 

(S)  Number  of  classes,  school  htdldings,  and  equipment, — The  measures 
taken  by  the  authorities  make  it  possible  to  follow  the  needs  of  the 
school  population  without  delay,  and  to  satisfy  them  soon  after  they 
arise;  it  is  done  in  organic  connection  with  existing  institutions  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  Berlin  possesses  at  present  a  well-organized 
school  system  which  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  city.  The 
royal  authorities  state  in  their  official  report  of  188C  that  "according 
to  minute  calculation  of  distances  and  areas,  Berlin  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Kingdom  is  best  provided  with  school  facilities." 

The  normal  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Berlin  common  schools 
provides  for  six  ascending  grades.  The  "  mixed  "  schools  had  originally 
a  department  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  hence  12  classes.  As  late  as 
1874  the  first  17  communal  schools  had  each  6  boys'  and  6  girls'  classes, 
hence  their  school  buildings  were  provided  with  12  class  rooms. 
Gradually  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  carried  on  further,  by  desig- 
nating certain  schoolhouses  for  boys  and  others  for  girls,  or  erecting 
double  buildings. 

The  lower  classes  became  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  and  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  the  npi>er  grades; 
hence  parallel  classes  were  arranged  for  the  lower  grades,  so  that  ia 
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the  course  of  time  some  of  the  schools  had  as  many  as  20  ciasses.  In 
1878,  00  schools  had  together  1,358,  or  an  average  of  14  classes;  in  1886, 
156  schools  had  together  2,58G  classes,  or  on  an  average  17  classes. 
Meanwhile  the  average  number  of  pupils  i>er  class  had  risen  from  54  in 
1877  to  55.72  in  1886.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  exi)erienees  the  normal 
number  of  classes  for  each  school  was  fixed  at  16,  and  that  numljer  was 
officially  adopted  in  planning  new  buildings. 

On  the  occasion  of  sanctioning  a  building  plan  for  the  forty-fifth  com- 
munal girls'  school,  in  1885,  the  question  came  up  how  many  classes 
a  principal  could  supervise  without  disadvantage  to  his  i>edagogical 
duties.  This  question  was  of  imiwrtance,  since  it  arose  from  the  idea 
that  an  unwise  economy  might  increase  the  number  of  classes  indefi- 
nitely, so  as  to  go  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  principals  and  injure  the 
work  of  the  st^hools.  The  central  school  committee  decided  the  ques- 
tion by  a  resolution  in  January,  1886,  that  20  be  the  maximum  nnmber 
of  classes  of  an  elementary  city  school,  though  the  supervisory  staff 
ex|)ressed  the  opinion  that  16  should  betiie  maximum. 

The  following  reasons  were  advanced  by  the  supervisors:  The  duties 
of  a  principal  (or  rector,  as  he  is  called  in  Berlin)  are:  (1)  He  must 
know  and  observe  those  children  who  awaken  apprehension  by  their 
conduct  and  social  influence;  (2)  he  must  guide  and  promote  tlie  course 
of  development  of  such  pupils  as  are  prominent  in  diligence  and  talent; 
(3)  he  must  be  well  informed  concerning  the  conduct  and  results  of  the 
teachers,  and  sapxxyrt  and  aid  with  advice  especially  the  younger  col- 
leagues; (4)  he  must  conduct  the  exterior  management  of  the  school, 
the  business  of  enrolhng,  most  keep  lists  for  the  jmriwse  of  controlling 
tiie  attendance,  conduct  the  correspondence,  and  supervise  the  work  of 
the  janitors. 

However,  the  city  council  decided  that  20  class  rooms  be  fixed  as 
the  maximum  number  to  be  supervised  by  one  principal,  although  the 
magistrate  favored  the  substitution  of  16  as  the  maximum  number. 
The  question  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  is  not,  as  it 
appears,  definitely  settled;  it  creates  new  discussion  every  time  a  new 
schoolhouse  is  to  be  built.  At  present  14  of  the  liOO  communal  schools 
have  over  20  classes. 

The  city  authorities  have  of  late  years  promoted  the  building  of 
schoolhoQses  in  the  most  generous  manner.  During  the  period  from 
1882  tiU  1888  the  enormous  sum  of  12,710,000  marks,  or  $3,024,980, 
had  been  expended  for  the  erection  of  elementary  school  buildings. 
The  estimate  of  appropriations  for  1885-86  required  for  the  five  years 
following  altogether  50  of  such  buildings,  or  10  -per  year.  After  that 
it  was  tliougfat  that  5  new  buildings  j}ev  year  would  suffice.  That  was 
the  plan.  The  actual  fiatcts  are,  that  during  the  five  years  mentioned 
42  new  buildings  were  erected;  in  1889, 8  more;  in  1890, 6  more,  so  that 
the  projected  number  was  exceeded  by  6.  During  the  last  three  years, 
1891  to  1893,  again  12  buildings  were  found  necessary,  so  that  in  the 
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period  of  1878  till  1894  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  school- 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  city  was  between  C  and  7. 

The  expenditures  for  new  buildings  during  the  period  of  1878  till 
1803  will  be  found  in  Table  5;  the  sum  total  was  23,941,512  marks,  or 
$6,698,080.  To  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of  enlarging  buildings  of 
former  periods,  which  amounted  to  311,322  marks,  or  $74,095. 

The  number  of  classes  has  increased  from  1,264  in  1876  to  3,435  in 
1894.  Table  6  gives  the  exact  data.  One  hundred  and  eighty- five 
classes  are  accommodated  in  rented  quarters  and  13  classes  in  city 
buildings  not  designed  for  schools. 

Despite  the  vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  build- 
ing new  schools,  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  makes  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  rent  temx)orarily  rooms  and  buildings 
for  school  purposes.  While  in  1878  the  city  had  88  schoolhouses  of  its 
own  and  16  schools  in  rented  buildings,  the  number  of  buildings  owned 
by  the  city  in  1885  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  only  11  of  the 
schools  were  in  rented  quarters.  (Compare  Table  1.)  At  times,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term,  so-called  half  day  classes  are 
organized,  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  enrolled.  This,  how- 
ever, is  done  only  for  a  short  time,  until  the  authorities  have  found 
proper  localities  for  housing  the  classes. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  houses 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  size,  style  of  architecture,  and  equip- 
ment have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  are  now  in  harmony  with  modem 
educational  demands.  The  high  prices  of  the  ground  made  it  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  space  as  much  as  possible  without  violating  hygienic 
and  educational  requirements.  In  the  course  of  time  certain  typical 
plans  have  been  agreed  upon  for  sites  of  certain  dimensions  and  loca- 
tion. The  older  buildings  contain  10  to  12  class  rooms,  besides  a  dwell- 
ing for  the  principal  and  the  janitor.  These  buildings  have  neither  a 
large  session  room  in  which  the  whole  school  can  be  assembled,  nor 
satisfactory  conference  rooms  and  laboratories,  nor  have  they  gym- 
nasia for  physical  exercises.  Their  fronts  are  plain,  and  have  a  coat 
of  plaster  painted.  These  old  buildings  have  separate  stairways  and 
corridors  for  boys  and  girls.  The  mode  of  heating  is  very  primitive, 
namely,  by  stoves.  In  later  years  the  class  rooms  were  built  much 
higher.  Hot-water  heating  is  resorted  to,  ventilating  shafts  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  playgrounds  have  each  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
exercises. 

In  cases  where  the  site  would  allow  it  a  double  schoolhouse  was 
built,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  They  do  not  stand  back  to  back, 
so  to  speak,  but  are  separated  from  each  other,  each  one  having  its  play- 
ground on  three  sides.  During  the  last  few  years,  after  the  authorities 
had  become  able  to  cope  with  the  increase  in  x>opulation,  and  could 
find  sites  in  the  suburbs  where  ground  was  cheap,  economizing  in  space 
has  not  been  so  necessary.    The  space  of  a  class  room  is  calculated  to 
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be  54  square  meters,  which  will  give  room  for  70  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades,  65  in  the  middle,  and  GO  in  the  upper  grades,  so  that  each  pupil 
has  0.77,  0.83,  and  0.90  square  meter  space  All  new  school  buildings 
have  a  spacious  session  room,  an  oflBce  for  the  principal,  a  conference 
room,  a  museum  or  laboratory,  and  stationary  washstands  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  most  of  these  school  buildings  the  i)rincipal  and  the  janitor 
have  dwellings. 

The  mode  of  heating  adopted  for  new  buildings  is  that  of  hot  water 
or  air.  In  late  years  the  hot-water  heating  is  preferred.  The  school- 
houses  commonly  are  four-story  buildings,  accessible  by  broad  stone 
stairways.  The  corridors  are  wide  and  conveniently  lighted.  In  older 
schoolhouses  the  corridors  were  rather  narrow,  but  the  new  buildings 
are  provided  with  spacious  halls,  which  run  alongside  the  class  rooms 
of  each  story.  The  size  of  the  class  rooms  is  9  by  6  meters  (or  about 
30  by  20  feet).  Each  class  room  is  provided  with  three  windows.  In 
order  to  keep  the  air  of  the  schoolroom  pure,  especially  from  the  odors 
rising  from  moist  wraps  and  overcoats,  special  cloakrooms  are  provided 
for.  In  order  to  control  the  movements  of  the  pupils  in  the  corridors 
and  yards  they  are  allowed  to  pass  only  through  specially  designated 
doors,  while  others  are  closed  to  them.  This  is  done  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  contact  with  strangers  entering  the  schoolhouse  to 
transact  business  with  the  principal  and  teachers. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  standard  of  measurement  for  the  condi- 
tions of  light  in  the  schoolrooms  a  number  of  careful  investigations 
has  been  made  during  several  years  with  Weber's  photometer.  The 
results  of  these  measurements  and  calculations  are  being  used  in 
planning  new  buildings. 

Since  the  year  1889  the  authorities  have  adopted  into  their  normal 
Bchoolhouse  plan  one  special  room  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an 
asylum  for  children  after  school  hours.  This  asylum  is  usually  situated 
in  the  basement,  provided  with  suitable  furniture  for  manual  work,  and 
is  used  to  occupy  the  time  after  school  hours  of  boys  whose  parents 
are  working  in  factories.  Several  of  the  new  schools  have  this  com- 
mendable feature. 

The  fronts  of  the  new  school  buildings  are  built  of  pressed  brick 
with  stone  facings  and  terra  cotta  ornaments.  The  dwellings  of  princi- 
pals could  not  well  be  provided  for  in  double  schoolhouses;  in  these 
cases  a  separate  dwelling  house  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  schoolhouse. 
Usually  the  dwelling  faces  the  street,  and  the  schoolhouse  is  situated 
in  the  inner  court  of  an  entire  block.  The  gymnasium  also  is  a  sepa- 
rate building;  it  is  commonly  19  by  10  meters  in  size  (or  about  65  by  35 
feet).  It  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances 
for  physical  exercises. 

The  area  of  the  playground  is  determined  by  the  number  of  classes. 
It  is  always  intended  to  aftbrd  the  children  time  for  play  during  recess; 
commonly,  the  play  ground  is  calculated  to  require  IJ  square  meters 
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area  for  every  pnpil  in  the  school.  Hence,  a  school  with  2,000  papils 
requires  a  playground  of  3,000  square  meters.  The  playground  for 
boys  contains  some  apparatus  for  gjmanastic  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

A  site  for  a  double  school,  according  to  these  requirements,  must 
measure  between  4,500  and  6,000  square  meters.  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  where  the  ground  is  cheap,  larger  sites  are  selected. 

The  equipment  of  the  class  rooms  comprises  school  benches  (single 
seats  are  not  yet  considered  necessary  in  German  schools),  teachers' 
desks  on  platforms,  cupboards,  blackboards,  etc.,  which  are  calculated 
to  cost  5i)0  marks  ($131)  per  class.  The  pupils'  benches  are  aiTanged 
for  three  or  four  pupils  each.  The  following  are  the  measurements 
(in  centimeters)  ai)plied  in  providing  seats: 


Lower  j^rades. 
Middle  grades 
Upper  grades 


Length  1  Width  i    Dia- 
ol'seat.  of  desk.'  taoce. 


74  I 
SO 


34  I 

37, 
40 


°^*^"- .behind,  in  front. 

1 

Dis- 
tance 
from 
seat  to 
de^k. 

^rl^t 

28 
29 

30 

67 
70 
75 

59 
65 

70 

25 
27 

28 

34 
38 
42 

Leoj^k 
of  seat. 


53 
56 
59 


In  a  few  schools  a  more  modern  construction  of  desks  and  seats  has 
been  temporarily  used,  but  the  authorities  have  not  as  yet  adopted  it 
for  the  entire  school  system. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  i)hysics  and  natural  history.  For  i)hysics,  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided which  is  suitable  for  demonstration  within  the  class  room,  is 
durable  and  strong,  and  guarantees  the  success  of  the  experiments 
made.  Preparations  for  natural  history  and  charts,  as  well  as  speci- 
mens of  i)lant8  (sent  from  the  school  garden  duriug  the  summer  months 
twice  a  week),  and  mineral  cabinets  for  boys  and  girls  are  found  in 
every  school.  In  order  to  promote  and  enliven  the  iustmction  in  sci- 
ences visits  to  the  zoological  gardens,  the  aquarium,  and  the  urania  are 
arranged  for  entire  classes. 

Every  schoolhouse  in  Berlin  possesses  a  teachers'  library,  cquipi)ed 
with  scientific  and  i)edagogic  works  of  general  value,  but  not  with 
works  of  fiction.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  further  develop- 
ing these  libraries  the  city  school  authorities  include  in  their  annual 
appropriations  the  sum  of  54,000  marks,  or  $12,852.  This  sum  is  divided 
up  according  to  the  needs  of  the  diflerent  districts.  For  the  purpose 
of  equipping  the  schools  with  the  necessary  stationery,  the  teacher  of 
each  new  Class  room  opened  receives  GO  marks;  the  other  schools 
replenish  their  stock  as  needs  arise.  The  appropriation  is  made  upon 
motion  of  the  principal  through  the  school  ins])ector  (or  assistant  super- 
intendent). A  conference  of  the  school  inspectors  decides  upon  the 
books  and  kind  of  stationery  to  be  provided  for  pupils  and  teachers. 
For  the  instruction  in  drawing  a  special  fund  is  set  aside,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  to  indigent  pupils.    Text-books  are 
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giveu  to  indigent  pupils  also  at  the  central  office  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, while  stationery  is  given  out  by  the  i>rineipal  of  each  school. 
Every  school  in  the  city  receives  30  marks  per  annum  for  new  books  to 
be  placed  in  the  pupils'  library,  while  a  new  school  receives  a  first  gift 
of  60  marks  for  that  purpose.  For  current  expenses  and  small  expen- 
ditures found  necessary,  such  as  for  chemicals  and  the  like,  each  school 
is  provided  with  an  extra  fund. 

(J)  XKmber  of  pvpils per  ieacha, — Like  other  cities,  Berlin  has  made 
it  a  special  object  to  grade  its  common  schools,  so  that  the  children  of 
like  age  should  be  taught  together  in  ascending  grades.  Before  1800  a 
few  schools  had  six  grades,  but  since  1872  every  Berlin  common  school 
is  expected  to  have  six  ascending  grades;  some  have  seven  or  more,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  making  the  organization  one  of  eight  grades 
throuijhout  the  system  by  splitting  the  upper  grades  which  now  are 
taught  in  two  divisions  each.  Though  the  law  prescribes  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  be  70  for  lower  grades,  65  for  middle 
grades,  and  60  for  upper  grades — the  schools  in  Berlin  average  a  smaller 
number  per  teacher.  The  following  table  shows  the  averages  for  1878 
and  1892: 


Grade. 


I  (the  highest) . 

ni' ''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

lY 

V 

TI 


1878. 

1 
Av<Tage  ' 

1802. 

Average 

ClajMcs. 

Pupils. 

c\M^.     ! 

ClasaeB. 

Pupils. 

cinas. 

161 

6.549 

1 
40  1 

448 

18. 797 

42 

203 

10. 016 

50  ' 

525 

25,341 

48 

240 

13, 101 

51  1 

565 

29.968 

53 

280 

15.763 

56 

600 

33,839 

56 

280 

15.450 

55 

555 

33,594 

61 

304 

18.540 

66 

578 

35.548 

62 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  during  the  lust  eight  years 
was  as  follows : 

1884 55.00 

1885 55.33 

1886 55.72 

1887 55.34 

1888 55.50 

1889 55.  &4 

1890 55.16 

1891 54.78 

1892 54.14 

These  av^erages  do  not  show  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  for  in  some 
schools  the  lower  grades  are  overcrowded,  as  they  always  will  be. 
Some  of  these  lower  grades  have  as  many  as  70  pupils.  Konpromotion 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades, 
though  it  is  expected  that  every  child  entering  at  6  years  of  age  will 
be  able  to  go  through  the  entire  school  within  eight  years,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  who  do  not  reach  the  highest  grade. 
Hence  the  question  has  come  up  how  to  relieve  the  lower  grades  so  as 
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to  assure  more  individual  work  and  attention  to  each  pupil,  and  thus 
to  enable  all  the  pupils  to  pass  through  the  entire  course  of  study  of 
eight  years. 

(o)  Tcachersj  salaries,  and  hours  ofworlc, — The  most  essential  factors 
of  the  work  of  the  school  and  its  abiding  influence  are  good  teachers; 
hence  to  procure  them  has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  administration.  For,  hov\  ever  carefully  all  other  requirements  of 
public  education  are  fulfilled — they  can  not  suffice  unless  supported  by 
excellence  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  To  secure 
good  teachers  was  possible  only  under  one  condition — by  oflPeriiig  them 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  life  in  a  metropolis;  fur- 
thermore, by  securing  tbem  regular  increases  at  stated  intervals,  and 
offering  pensions  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  to  their  widows  and 
orphans.  The  salaries  for  the  city  teachers  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  tbe  common  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  the  class-teacher  system 
is  adhered  to,  except  for  certain  branches  in  which  artistic  skill  is 
required.  The  class  teacher  gives  instruction  in  the  main  branches  in 
his  room.  The  principal,  having  only  twelve  hours  per  week  of  such 
work  in  his  grade  (the  highest),  is  relieved  by  other  teachers  of  lower 
grades  whose  classes  have  fewer  hours  devoted  to  lessons  than  the 
teacher  has  hours  of  duty. 

Departmental  teaching  is  resorted  to  in  a  limited  degree,  owing  to 
the  employment  of  women  teachers,  the. reduction  in  the  number  of 
duty  hours  for  older  teachers,  and,  lastly,  to  afford  the  teachers  oppor- 
tuu^ties  for  improvement  in  their  profession.  The  so-called  technical 
branches  (music  aud  drawing),  though  as  a  general  thing  required  of 
every  teacher,  presuppose  a  certain  exceptional  skill  and  talent  which 
makes  it  seem  economical  to  emx)loy  the  best  talent  among  the  staff  of 
a  school  to  teach  these  branches  to  all  or  many  of  the  classes.  If  to 
this  limited  degree  the  teachers  have  become  special  teachers,  it  remains 
an  inviolable  rule  that  each  class  teacher  shall  teach  the  three  main 
branches,  religion,  language,  and  arithmetic,  to  his  own  class. 

The  staff  of  a  city  school  consists  of  the  principal  (with  twelve  duty 
hours  m  the  school  room  per  week),  the  class  teachers,  male  and 
female,  the  assistant  teachers  (graduates  of  normal  schools  who  have 
not  as  yet  passed  their  second  state  examination),  and  finally  the 
special  teachers  for  woman's  handiwork  and  gymnastics.  The  total 
number  of  class  teachers,  including  the  assistants,  amounted  to  3,370, 
among  them  1,033  women  in  1893;  the  number  of  special  teachers  for 
handiwork,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  was  563. 

Up  to  the  year  1863  only  men  had  been  employed.  The  beneficial 
influence  of  the  women  tea<5her8  in  tbe  private  elementary  schools 
accommodating  pauper  children  paid  for  by  the  city,  induced  the  city 
administration  to  employ  women  as  regular  teachers  in  lower  and 
middle  grades. 
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After  these  iutroductory  remarks  it  will  be  in  place  to  discuss  more 
minutely  the  salaries  and  other  circumstances  of  the  professional  life 
of  the  teachers.  This  is  a  fitting  occasion  since  a  new  system  of  regu- 
lar increase  in  salaries  was  adopted  April  1,  1894. 

Up  to  the  year  1871  the  wages  of  teachers  were  regulated  by  a 
**normar'  or  personal  budget.  This  budget  fixed  the  extent  of  increase 
in  salaries  at  stated  intervals.  For  class  teachers  the  principle  was 
adhered  to  that  the  increase  should  be  subject  to  the  number  of  years 
of  service.  Beginning  with  the  uuuimuni  salary  of  400  thalers,*  the 
income  increased  at  intervals  of  three  and  four  years  until  at  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty-four  years'  service  a  maximum  of  800  thalers  was 
reached.  The  x>rincipals  at  that  time  could  reach  a  maximum  of  900 
thalers.  If  at  the  close  of  the  entire  school  year  a  saving  had  been 
made,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  appropriation  was  not  exhausted,  the 
remainder  was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  teachers. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  consisted,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  classes,  mostly  of  new  teachers,  with  a  brief 
period  of  service  in  Berlin,  hence  ihe  lower  rates  of  salaries  were  pre- 
dominant. The  regulation  was  therefore  disadvantageous  to  teachers 
who  entered  the  BerlinT  schools  at  an  advanced  age.  On  the  Ist  of 
October,  1871,  the  principle  of  granting  an  increase  according  to 
term  of  service  in  the  city  was  abandoned  and  the  so-called  average 
salary  was  adopted.  The  authorities  adopted  the  following  scale:  900 
thalers  for  principals,  600  thalers  for  class  teachers,  and  375  thalers 
for  women.  These  sums  were  raised  by  resolution  passed  July  1, 1873, 
in  the  following  manner:  All  salaries  above  500  thalers  to  be  Increased 
20  per  cent;  all  salaries  below  500  thalers  to  be  increased  30  per  cent. 
In  1874  the  salaries  of  principals  were  raised  100  thalers,  and  in  1877 
a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  formerly  made  for  rent  was  abolished. 

Since  that  year  the  average  salaries  amounted  for  principals  to  3,540 
marks  ($843),  with  either  a  dwelling  free  of  rent  or  an  indemnity  for 
rent  amounting  to  600  marks  per  annum  ($143)5  ^^^  teachers,  2,235 
marks  ($532);  for  women  teachers,  1,462  marks  ($348).  These  sums 
ftirniahed,  by  multiplying  them  by  the  number  of  positions  existing  (the 
number  of  positions  is  equal  to  the  number  of  common  school  classes), 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  the  exact  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated plus  the  estimated  number  of  new  positions  created  and  paid 
for  at  the  minimum  rate.  The  salaries  were  at  first  for  principals  of 
three  classes,  3,900,  3,540,  and  3,180  marks;  for  male  teachers  in  seven 
classes,  3,240,  2,880,  2,520,  2,340,  2,160,  1,800,  and  1,560  marks;  for 
women  teachers  in  four  classes,  1,755, 1,560, 1,365,  and  1,170  marks. 

In  1882  twelve  positions  for  assistants  were  established.  This  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  36  of 
such  positions  were  in  existence.    These  were  established  for  the  pur- 


I A  thaler  equals  aboat  72  cents,  or  3  marks,  but  its  purchasing  power  is  greater  in 
Qennauy  than  that  of  a  dollar  in  the  United  States. 
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pose  of  fi^iving  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  iu  Berlin  an  oppor- 
tunity for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching  before  entering 
ui>on  their  duties  as  full-fledged  teachers.  It  was  required  that  they 
should  have  passed  their  first  state  examination ;  that  they  should  teacli 
twenty-six  hours  a  week  (later  twenty-eight  hours),  and  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  principal  for  four  more  hours  per  week.  The  salary  of  these 
assistants  was  fixed  at  1,200  marks.  Since  the  average  salary  of  a 
regular  teacher  is  2,235  marks,  the  administration  saves  1,035  marks 
every  year;  multiplied  by  36,  equals  37,260  marks,  or  about  $9,000. 

When,  after  1876,  the  demand  for  teachers  became  very  great,  and 
the  number  of  private  schools  diminished,  the  authorities  could  not 
supply  teachers  for  the  vacancies  from  the  private  teachers  thrown  out 
of  employment,  a  large  number  of  teachers  provided  with  good  testi- 
monials came  from  other  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  and  applied  for 
positions.  They  were  subjected  to  trial  lessons  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
if  they  proved  themselves  skillful  teachers  were  called  to  fill  vacancies. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  during  the  year  1877  eight-ninths  of 
all  newly  appointed  teachers  had  come  from  private  schools  in  Berlin, 
in  the  year  1883-84  that  proportion  had  dwindled  to  one-twelfth. 
Eleven-twelfths — or,  to  be  exact — 131  new  teachers  had  come  from 
outside. 

From  the  year  1878  to  1803  the  number  of  teachers  rose  from  1,015 
to  2,340,  an  increase  of  1,325.  Presuming  that  about  30  new  teachers 
came  from  the  Berlin  normal  school  and  from  private  schools,  the  total 
number  of  new  teachers  was  during  these  years  450;  hence  during  the 
same  period  875  teachers  must  have  come  from  outside.  It  was 
required  that  they  be  not  older  than  35  years  of  age.  Since  the  year 
1875  this  age  has  been  fixed  at  28. 

The  embarrassingly  large  number  of  candidates  for  secondary 
schools — that  is,  men  who  had  gone  through  the  university  and  had 
mostly  acquired  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  the  impossibility  to  accom- 
modate them  all  in  secondary  institutions — caused  these  candidates 
to  apply  for  ]X)sitions  in  the  lower  schools.  The  school  authorities 
accepted  many  of  them,  and  later  selected  from  their  number  the 
teachers  for  intermediate  or  advanced  elementary  schools,  called 
burgher  schools  in  Germany. 

The  principle  of  paying  average  salaries  for  men  and  women  class 
teachers  has  been  adhered  to  to  the  present  day,  only  two  amendments 
to  the  regulations  having  been  adopted :  First,  the  category  of  teachers 
calleil  assistants  has  been  abolished,  and  the  teaching  force  now  con- 
sists of  principals  and  fiill  fledged  teachers;  second,  that  substitutes 
be  paid  two  thirds  of  the  salaries  for  the  time  served.  These  substi- 
tutes were  special  teachers  for  gymnastics.  Another  saving  was  made 
by  increasing  the  hours  of  duty  from  twentyfour  to  twenty-eight  of 
teachers  of  female  handiwork.  The  enormous  annual  increase  iu  the 
number  of  positions  led  at  the  close  of  the  seventies  to  a  rai)id  advance- 
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ment  of  salaries.  After  the  year  1886,  when  the  number  of  new  teachers 
declined,  the  authorities  were  able  to  fill  the  vacaneies  with  younger 
teacher^,  and  thus  establish  a  more  equitable  ascension  in  the  scale  of 
salaries. 

In  1878  the  Berlin  scliool  system  had  9t)  principals,  of  whom  28  were 
in  the  highest  grade  of  salary,  43  in  the  second,  and  28  in  the  third 
grade.  In  1884  there  were  137  principals,  of  whom  44  were  in  the  first, 
49  in  the  second,  and  44  in  the  third  grade  of  the  salary  scale.  For  the 
teachers  the  scale  of  salaries  contains  seven  grades. 

The  average  number  of  years  of  service  for  teachers  before  rea<hing 
the  various  grades  was,  in  1878  and  1884,  as  follows: 


Grade  of  salary. 


First  (highest). 

S«oaind 

Third 

Ponrth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


Yean*  of 

St'lV- 

ice. 

Ig78.    ' 

38g4. 

18.86 

18.89 

12. 15  i 

14.05 

8.59  1 

11.60 

6.5« 

7.90 

4.25 

5.05 

2.2*  ' 

2.72 

In  1889  a  uniform  increase  of  90  marks  per  head  was  granted,  and  in 
that  year  the  number  of  xnincipals  was  177,  with  an  average  of  3,540 
marks  ($843);  1,830  men  teachers,  with  an  aveiage  salary  of  2,235 
marks  ($532);  920  women  teachers,  at  1,460  marks  (8348),  and  36 
assistants,  with  an  average  salary  of  1,200  marks  ($285). 

In  1891-92  another  increase  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  indemnity 
for  rent  for  principals  was  increased  from  600  to  800  marks;  besides, 
an  extra  annual  appropriation  of  90  marks  was  made  for  fuel,  and  the 
number  of  grades  in  salary  of  the  teachers  was  raised  from  7  to  8,  so 
that  they  could  rise  to  a  maxiuium  salary  of  3,600  marks,  or  $734. 

The  foregoing  sketch  shows  in  outlines  how  the  salaries  of  teachers 
had  gradually  increased  until  April,  1894,  when  the  new  schedule  of 
salaiies  was  adopted.    This  schedule  regulates  all  salaries  as  follows: 

(1)  The  maximum  salary  in  any  of  the  elementary  common  schools 
is  fixed  at  3,800  marks. 

(2)  No  new  teacher  begins  with  less  than  1,2(K)  marks.  This  is 
increased  as  follows : 

Mnrks. 

After  4  y«arB  of  fiervioe 1,600 

kkmr  6  jean  of  nervine 1,900 

After  8  years  of  service 2,200 

After  11  years  of  service 2,  600 

After  14  years  of  service 2,  HOD 

After  17  years  of  service 3, 000 

After  30  years  ©f«ervioe 8,200 

After  23  years  of  service 3,400 

After  27  years  of  service 3,600 

After  31  years  of  service 3, 800 
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(3)  The  time  of  service  is  counted  regardless  of  where  the  teacher 
has  served,  except  that  it  must  have  been  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire,  hence  this  does  not  discriminate  against  private  schools. 

(4)  The  definite  ax)pointment  of  a  teacher  is  dependent  upon  his 
reaching  the  second  grade  of  salary,  namely,  1,600  marks.  The  assist- 
ant teachers  who  have  not  as  yet  passed  their  second  state  examina- 
tion, can  not  lay  claim  to  either  definite  appointment  or  increase  of 
salary. 

(5)  Teachers  in  orphan  asylums,  who  have  free  dwelling  and  light 
and  fuel,  are  reduced  in  salary  300  marks  in  order  to  equalize  the 
salaries. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  reference  only  to  men.  For  women 
the  beginner's  salary  is  fixed  at  1,200  marks,  like  that  of  the  men,  but 
they  can  not  rise  beyond  2,200  marks,  after  eighteen  years  of  service. 

The  number  of  hours  of  duty  a  teacher  must  serve,  since  the  year 
1801,  has  been  thirty-two  for  men  and  twenty-six  per  week  for  women. 

It  has,  however,  not  been  required  of  the  teachers  to  fill  them  all, 
because  every  school  had  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  and  for  manual 
training,  female  handiwork,  gymnastics,  and  other  special  instruction, 
special,  so-called  technical,  teachers  were  employed.  These  circum- 
stances brought  it  about  that  the  teachers'  time  was  unequally  occu- 
pied, and  this  caused  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  according  to  which 
men  were  paid  30  cents  and  women  25  cents  for  every  extra  houi-'s  work. 

Female  teachers. — Women  teachers  were  employed  first,  as  has  been 
stated,  in  1863,  but  exclusively  in  girls'  schools.  Natural  skill,  inborn 
aptitude  for  disciplining  and  teaching,  ease  and  simplicity  in  impart- 
ing knowledge,  but  especially  their  capacity  and  talent  for  prompting 
the  emotional  nature  of  children  and  tactful  conduct,  all  these  qualities 
soon  dispelled  objections  arising  from  their  deficient  physical  capacity 
and  the  social  position  of  woman.  At  first  only  well-experienced  lady 
teachers  were  accepted.  It  was  made  a  condition  that  she  should 
be  unmarried,  or  that  she  would  resign  in  case  of  marriage.  Her 
salary  was  fixed  at  300  thaler,  her  hours  of  duty  at  twenty-six  per 
week.  Women  were  specially  appointed  for  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  girls'  schools.  In  1875  a  rule  was  adopted  to  employ  for 
every  24  girls'  classes,  13  men  and  11  women,  but  in  1879  this  propor- 
tion was  reversed. 

In  1863  the  first  trial  was  made  with  10  women,  and  up  to  1879  as 
many  as  478  had  been  appinted.  Of  these,  87  had  resigned.  The 
maximum  age  of  appointment  was  at  first  fixed  at  35  years,  but  in  1889 
that  limit  was  reduced  to  30  years. 

There  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  women  .teachers 
become  claimants  for  pensions  earlier  than  men.  This  financial  dis- 
advantage is,  however,  balanced  by  the  fact  that  a  goodly  number  of 
women  resign  and  marry,  whereby  they  lose  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
contributions  to  the  pension  fund  not  being  returned.    Eapid  rotation 
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in  office,  however  favorably  it  may  affect  the  finances,  is  not  promot- 
ing the  educational  side  of  the  qnestioii,  iniismuch  as  it  destroys  the 
possibility  of  accumulated  experience  and  peda^jogical  insight. 

Exx>erience  showetl  that  young  teachei*s  lost  their  freshness  of  mind 
and  body  too  soon  by  teaching  full  time,  hence  the  number  of  duty 
hours  for  women  was  reduced  to  twenty-two,  but  financial  considera- 
tions and  difficulties  arising  from  the  management  of  the  schools, 
restored  the  former  number  of  twenty-four.  For  certain  branches, 
such  as  language,  history  and  religion,  as  well  as  drawing,  some  women 
teachers  displayed  aptitude  in  the  upper  grades  also. 

The  number  of  female  candidates  increased  frmn  year  to  year,  partly 
because  a  greater  number  of  young  ladies  adopted  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  partly  because  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  closed  avenues  to  an  occupation  formerly  open. 

In  order  to  afford  lady  candidates  opportunities  for  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  work  in  common  schools,  an  arrangement  was  made 
in  1879,  which  admitted  them  as  ''  hospitants"  or  visitors.  After  three 
or  four  years  of  irregular  attendance,  during  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  act  as  substitutes,  they  were  considered  when  new  teachers 
were  appointed.  At  the  close  of  1803  the  city  schools  had  177  of  such 
hospitants.  For  si>ecial  branches,  such  as  female  handiwork,  drawing, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  hospitants  are  also  allowed;  however,  their  number 
has  dwindled  considerably  of  late. 

Since  the  year  1863,  when  ladies  were  first  emxdoyed  in  the  city 
schools  of  Berlin,  1,454  have  been  appointed;  of  these,  however,  only 
1,033  are  still  in  service,  419  either  having  married,  died,  or  were  pen- 
sioned. The  constantly  increasing  number  of  female  teachers  induced 
the  authorities  to  inquire  into  their  state  of  health,  and  to  find  whether 
the  profession  of  teaching  affected  their  physical  strength.  In  order  to 
ari'ive  at  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  the  authorities  noted  down  the 
time  of  absence,  day  after  day,  for  a  number  of  years.  This  record  was 
carefully  and  conscientiously  kept;  it  stated  (1)  the  number  of  days 
and  half  days  of  absences  in  any  calendar  year;  (2)  the  number  of  days 
of  absence  in  every  year  of  life;  (3)  the  days  of  absence  in  every  year 
of  service.    The  summaries  resulted  in  the  following  statements: 

All  the  women  teachers  appointed  between  1863  and  18D3,  or  within 
a  period  of  30  years,  had  together  served  9,858  years,  and  within  that 
time  83,129  days  had  been  days  of  absence  from  duty;  so  that  each 
teacher  was  absent  on  an  average  of  8.4  days  x)er  year.  Now,  if  we  take 
the  year  to  have  an  average  of  250  school  days,  the  days  of  absence 
amounted  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  time;  hence,  of  1,033  teachers,  about 
34  had  constantly  to  be  provided  with  substitutes. 

Observations  made  with' reference  to  the  age  of  service  and  absence 
of  lady  teachers  show  that  the  average  number  of  days  of  absence  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years'  service  is  below  the  general  average;  during 
later  years  it  surpasses  the  general  average,  and  after  14  years  of  serv- 
ED  94 18 
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ice  a  maximum  of  22^  days  absence  per  year  is  reached;  after  that, 
the  time  of  absence  decreases.  If  the  -women  teachers  are  ranged 
according  to  their  years  of  life,  it  is  found  that  the  average  of  absence 
remains  below  the  general  average  before  they  have  reached  their 
twenty-ninth  year  of  age.  With  those  of  30  years  it  is  8 J  days;  then 
it  decreases,  but  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  fortj'-second  year  of  age 
the  time  increases  to  15.8  days.  These  numbers,  of  course,  are  sub- 
ject to  various  accidents  owing  to  the  brief  period  of  observation.  Con- 
sidering all  this,  the  authorities  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
exaggerated  apprehension  concerning  the  time  of  absence  from  duty  of 
lady  teachers  need  not  be  entertained. 

Pensioning  teachers  of  communal  schools  is  done  in  accordance  with 
the  pension  law  of  March,  1872,  amended  March,  1882,  which  law  is 
applicable  to  all  State  officials.  For  the  teachers  a  specific  law  was 
passed  in  July,  1885,  According  to  the  latter  law  a  teacher's  i)ension 
is  partly  paid  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  community.  The  State's 
part  amounts  to  600  marks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  many  aid  societies  and  pension 
funds  started,  managed,  and  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  It  suf- 
fices to  show  in  round  numbers  what  one  of  these  societies  does  in 
aiding  teachers'  widows  and  ori^hans: 


Year. 

Number 

of  persona 

aided. 

Araoant. 

1887-88.. 

35 

Marks. 

A,  460 

1888-89.. 

56 

8  190 

1889-lK) .. 

49 

7,550 

Year. 


1890-©l  . 
1891-92  . 
1892-93  . 


Nunilier  1 
of  perHons  Amount, 
aided,     i 


I  Harks. 

56  ,  G.848 

70  I  0, 130 

50  4,9g7 


The  special  women  teachers  giving  instruction  in  female  handiwork 
and  gymnastics  in  girls'  schools  are  i)crmitted  also  to  teiich  drawing, 
provided  they  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  oldest  of  these 
teachers  were  only  examined  ia  handiwork.  A  small  number  of  them 
had  been  appointed  definitely  before  the  year  1874,  but  without  claims 
to  pensions.  All  those  api)ointed  since  have  no  definite  api)ointment. 
Their  number  of  hours  of  duty  was  fixed  at  eight  per  week,  and  the 
salary  at  327  marks  per  year.  Since  the  introduction  of  gymnastics 
and  the  possibility  of  passing  an  examination  in  drawing  exclusively, 
the  requirements  for  these  special  teachers  were  increased,  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  be  proficient  either  in  handiwork  and  gymnastics, 
or  in  handiwork  and  drawing.  The  number  of  duty  hours  has  been 
reduced  to  six  per  week,  and  they  can  not  be  dismissed  except  by  giv- 
ing them  four  weeks'  notice.  If  such  a  teacher  teaches  more  than  six 
hours  per  week  she  can  claim  i)ay  for  extra  work  at  25  cents  i>er  hour. 

((])  Supcrvisiofij  school  districts^  and  school  boards, — The  common 
school  system  of  Berlin  is  subordinate  to  the  royal  provincial  school 
authorities,  who  are  in  the  same  relation  to  the  city  schools  as  the  State 
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suporintcndent,  or  the  State  board  of  education,  is  to  the  city  schools  in 
most  of  the  United  States,  the  provinces  standing  for  States.  The  city 
supervisory  autliorities  consist  of  the  central  school  committee,  the  city 
school  councilor,  and  the  principals  of  the  schools.  In  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  1852  they  were  considered  head  teachers  merely,  in  those 
of  1863  the  principal  of  a  school  was  called  the  '^conductor  of  the 
school,"  and  in  those  of  1870  he  was  termed  ^Mmmediate  superior  of  the 
class  teachers."  The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  in  1875  termed  the 
principal  "  the  responsible  conductor  of  the  school,  and  the  nearest 
superior  of  the  men  and  women  teachers  employed  in  said  school." 
From  these  quotations  we  see  that  their  functions  have  greatly  increased 
in  the  time  mentioned.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  by  reso- 
lution of  the  authorities,  passed  in  April,  1878,  only  such  teachers  should 
be  called  to  the  principalship  who  had  passed  the  required  principal's 
or  rector's  examination.  The  official  title  these  principals  bear  is  that 
of  rector.    Since  the  year  mentioned  all  principals  had  that  title. 

Previous  to  March,  1872,  each  communal  school  had  its  school  super- 
intendent, who  was  also  royal  school  inspector;  his  office  was  an  honor- 
ary one,  and  was  usually  fille<l  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  who 
I>erformed  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  schools  only  as  supplementary 
duties.  An  uninterrupted  intercourse  between  these  men  and  the  cen- 
tral authority  was  impossible,  nor  is  a  regular  inspection  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge.  These  men,  who  were  only  in  rare  cases  practical 
educators  and  teachers,  did  not  maintain  any  regular  exchange  of 
ideas — i.  e.,  did  not  meet  in  council — and  hence  their  local  arrange- 
ments frequently  clashed,  since  they  were  made  according  to  no  fixed 
principles  agreed  upon. 

In  the  interest  of  a  safe  development  of  the  entire  school  system  a 
change  in  these  relations  was  found  necessary.  The  city  authorities, 
after  protracted  deliberations,  concluded,  in  October,  1877,  to  ai)point 
city  school  inspectors  whose  number  should  be  limited,  but  who  must 
be  theoretically  and  practically  experienced  schoolmen;  their  office 
should  be  to  inspect  the  schools,  represent  them  before  the  other  city 
authorities,  and  regulate  and  conduct  the  teachers'  meetings.  The 
introduction  of  these  official  school  inspectors  into  the  organism  of 
self-government  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the  State  govern- 
ment, caused  at  first  sonie  difficulties  which  were,  however,  cheerfully 
solved  by  the  royal  authorities  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned.  It  was  decide<l  that  the  city  authorities  should  enjoy  inde- 
I)endence,  in  so  far  as  the  laws  do  not  contradict  the  measures  taken. 
The  principles  of  the  new  arrangement  were  found  in  the  legal  enact- 
ments concerning  school  supervision.  Paragraph  3  of  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  school  supervision  says:  "  This  law  does  not  interfere  with  the 
school  supervision  of  communities  that  have  regularly  appointed 
organs  for  that  purpose."  The  royal  x>rovincial  school  authorities 
finally  raised  the  school  inspectors,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  assistant 
superintendents,  to  the  rank  of  royal  officers. 
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The  question  whether  this  State  commission  was  for  a  given  period 
or  for  life  was  decided  by  the  royal  minister  of  education  in  favor  of 
the  given  period.  But  these  school  inspectors  as  executive  organs 
of  the  city  authorities  are  also  communal  officers,  and  it  is  provided 
that  the  two  commissions,  or  the  two  offices,  should  not  be  identical, 
since  the  latter,  that  is,  the  communal  office,  is  one  for  life.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  mere  theoretical  one,  so  long  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
State  authorities  to  interfere. 

The  qualifications  of  a  city  school  inspector  are  that  he  be  a  protes- 
sional  teacher  who  has  the  scientific  preparation  of  a  principal  of  a 
normal  school  and  head  master  obtained  in  a  university.  The  minister 
of  education  determined  upon  these  qualifications  and  the  city  adopted 
them.  The  city  was  then  divided  into  six  school  districts,  and  for  each 
a  city  school  inspector  was  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  royal 
authorities.  Being  State  officials  as  well  as  city  officers,  these  school 
inspectors  have  the  inspection  and  management  of  all  elementary 
schools  within  their  district,  be  they  city,  State,  or  private  institutions. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  school  system  during  the  following  year 
soon  made  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  inspectors  necessary; 
it  was  done  in  October,  1881,  and  the  number  of  districts  and  inspectors 
increased  to  eight.  In  October,  1893,  a  i*edistrictiug  of  the  city  and 
an  increase  to  ten  districts  and  inspectors  took  place.  Whether  this 
number  will  suffice  for  the  future  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  surmise. 

Since  exx)erience  in  local  supervision  had  not  been  gathered  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  it  was  at  first  difficult  for  the  six  school  inspectors  to 
know  exactly  how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do;  everything  depended 
upon  the  men  who  with  circumspection  and  tact  entered  upon  their 
duties  and  conscientiously  tried  to  follow  the  intentions  of  the  royal  as 
well  as  the  city  authorities,  and  meet  the  justifiable  demands  of  practical 
school  work,  as  well  as  the  teachers  themselves.  Their  work  was 
essentially  lessened  by  relieving  them  of  dry  routine  office  work,  which 
was  left  to  the  clerks  at  the  central  school  office.  The  chief  work  of 
the  school  inspectors  is  now  to  periodically  inspect  and  examine  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  report  to  both  the  city  and  royal 
authorities;  to  examine  all  the  private  schools;  to  hold  conferences 
and  meetings  with  principals  and  class  teachers;  make  brief  visits  to 
all  the  classes;  arrange  for  local  changes  immediately  necessary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  finally,  consulting  both  with  the  local  school 
boards  and  the  central  school  committee  as  to  changes  in  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  teachers  and  the  ojiening  of  classes.  This  college  of  assistant 
superintendents  holds  conferences  every  week  with  the  royal  school 
councilor  or  general  superintendent  as  chairman.  All  questions  of 
principle  and  technical  execution,  as  well  as  questions  of  management 
and  promotion,  are  here  discussed  and  decided  upon.  Since  the  year 
1886  the  school  insi)ectors  have  also  been  charged  with  the  revision  of 
the  courses  of  study,  that  is  to  say,  with  thetdeviations  from  the  normal 
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course  prescribed,  so  far  as  these  changes  pertain  to  local  require- 
ments and  needs.  They  are  furthermore  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  stationery  and  books  within  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  central 
authority,  and  lastly,  they  are  charged  with  arranging  for  leaves  of 
absence,  substitutes,  and  decisions  in  cases  of  contest  concerning  dis- 
cipline. During  the  meetings  of  the  central  school  committee  (the 
authority  which  in  American  cities  is  commonly  called  the  school 
board),  the  inspector  represents  all  the  measures  with  which  his 
Immediate  superior,  the  school  councilor,  or  general  superintendent, 
charges  him. 

Since  the  appointment  of  school  inspectors  in  1877,  the  number  of 
questions  intimately  related  to  school  education  requiring  profound 
study  and  careful  comparison  with  institutions  in  foreign  countries 
has  gradually  increased;  the  extensive  field  of  hygienic  measures,  the 
question  of  kindergartens,  children's  asylums,  playgrounds,  manual 
training,  domestic  economy,  and  other  topics,  claim  much  attention  and 
interest. 

The  central  school  committee  has  to  face  these  questions  and  needs 
expert  advice.  The  committee  refers  these  questions,  as  they  come  up, 
to  the  supervisory  staff.  The  school  inspectors,  having  a  seat  in  the 
school  committee  but  no  vote,  are  desirous  of  having  the  privilege  of  a 
vote  on  all  questions  on  which  they  themselves  report.  The  city  legisla- 
ture, that  is,  the  lower  house  of  it,  the  city  council,  has,  however,  disap- 
proved the  plan.  Of  the  original  six  school  inspectors  appointed  in 
1877,  three  have  accepted  other  positions,  one  has  died,  one  is  pen- 
sioned, and  only  one  is  still  active.  Concerning  the  work  of  the  super- 
visory staff  the  report  of  the  magistrate,  embracing  the  period  from 
1877  to  1881,  contains  the  following  sentence: 

The  secure  development  which  the  communal  school  system  has  had  was  possible 
only  with  the  cooperation  of  these  officers;  they  have  grown  within  a  short  time  to 
be  essential  factors  of  the  system,  so  that  their  authority  is  as  firmly  rooted  and  their 
sphere  of  activity  as  circumscribed  as  though  supported  by  ancient  tradition. 

The  introduction  of  school  inspectors  led  to  a  change  in  the  local 
boards.  Their  membership  was  made  to  consist  of  three  members, 
namely,  a  school  inspector,  one  member  of  the  school  committee,  and 
the  rector  or  principal  of  the  school.  Their  duties  are  well  defined,  as 
follows:  The  school  inspector  is  the  chairman  and  represents  the  cen- 
tral school  committee  in  pedagogical  questions;  the  member  of  the 
committee,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  building,  attends  to 
all  affairs  concerning  enrollment  and  control  of  attendance,  repairs, 
etc.;  the  rector  has  the  immediate  duties  of  supervision  within  the 
house  and  grounds,  but  the  class  teachers,  being  full-fledged  teachers, 
are  not  hampered  or  influenced  in  the  methods  of  teaching  they  may 
choose  to  select.  The  private  schools  also  have  a  local  board ;  in  place 
of  the  former  ecclesiastical  member  the  city  school  inspector  acts  as 
supervisor. 
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The  general  principle  Ims  been  followed  that  ecclesiastical  school 
inspection  was  replaced  by  secular  supervision;  but  for  the  supervision 
of  religious  instruction,  somewhat  diflerent  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
It  was  agreed  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  supervision  and 
direction  of  that  instruction.  The  former  was  delegated  to  the  school 
inspectors,  the  latter  was  left  to  the  religious  congregations  or  their 
delegates,  the  clergymen. 

This  course  was  necessary,  because  in  18G6  the  city  government  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  church  dignitaries  of  St.  Hedwig 
by  virtue  of  which  the  six  Catholic  elementary  schools  of  the  city  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  city  school  system  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  city  supervision  and  be  opened  for  pupils 
of  other  denominations.  The  matter  was  settled  by  the  minister  of 
education  and  the  provincial  school  authorities  by  adopting  the  follow- 
ing rules:  The  clergymen  desiguated  for  the  purpose  shall  have  the 
right  (1)  to  visit  the  schools  during  the  hours  when  religion  is  taught; 
he  may  also  examine  the  ]mpils;  (2)  he  may  demand  that  the  course  of 
study  and  the  programme  of  topics  be  shown  him,  and  he  may  question 
the  teacher  concerning  them ;  (3)  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  orders,  but 
must  consult  the  school  inspector;  (4)  the  hours  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  respective  clergymen;  (5) 
the  clergymen  may  be  present  during  the  examination  for  promotion  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  study  of  religion. 

It  may  be  stated  with  satisfaction  that  the  good  feehng  existing 
between  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  clergymen  designated  to  direct 
the  religious  instruction  has  never  been  seriously  disturbed.  Only  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  hours  for  confirmation  lessons  leads  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  in  the  regular  school  instruction. 

(7)  Course  of  study ^  length  of  sessions^  division  of  tiine^  and  examina- 
tions for  promotion. — The  aim  of  the  Berlin  common  school  is  like  that 
of  every  elementary  school — to  accustom  the  children  to  serious  mental 
labor,  and  to  lead  them  through  strict  discipline  to  order,  diligence, 
and  obedience.  The  education  and  training  is  done  through  instruc- 
tion, and  the  school  practices  educative  influence  in  precisely  the  same 
measure  in  which  it  conducts  its  instruction  earnestly  and  successfully. 
The  iustruction  embraces  branches,  the  selection  of  which  is  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  child  to  be  educated,  partly  by  the  ethical  commu- 
nity in  which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  The  selection  of 
branches  of  instruction  can,  not  be  essentially  different  from  those  pre- 
scribed for  all  elementary  schools  of  the  country;  and  yet  a  rural  school 
near  the  Polish  boundary  or  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Baltic  coast,  even 
though  it  be  fully  graded,  has  a  different  task  of  civilization  from 
the  six-grade  common  school  of  Berlin.  The  i^eculiarity  of  life  in  a 
metropolis  demands  of  a  city  school  an  education  fitting  a  child  of  the 
metropolis,  and  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  will  secure  to  the  future 
citizen  a  possibility  to  support  himself,  and  ability  to  aid  in  solving 
problems  arising  from  close  community  with  others. 
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The  child  coming  from  small,  inconvenient  tenement  rooms  will  find 
in  the  large,  light,  airy  schoolrooms,  and  in  the  extensive  playgrounds 
what  the  parental  dwelling  fails  to  give.  Vigorous  gymnastics  supple- 
ment the  physical  wants  of  a  child  by  means  of  bodily  occupation, 
systematic  and  manifold  exercises  for  strengthening  the  muscles  and 
the  nervous  system.  The  danger  of  too  much  liberty  resulting  in 
flightiness  and  distraction,  is  met  by  a  strict  school  discipline  and  by 
the  demand  for  concentration  of  thought  upon  different  problems.  The 
boys'  propensity  for  loitering  and  idleness  is  met  by  the  demand  for 
home  work,  and  the  inclination  for  amusement  and  frivolity  is  counter- 
acted by  a  strong  emphasis  upon  ideal  pursuits  and  ethical  points  of 
view. 

The  child  of  Berlin,  growing  up  between  high  brick  walls,  has  little 
opportunity  for  movement  in  the  open  air  and  observation  of  nature's 
Ufe  and  action.  It's  comprehension  of  natural  evidences  and  phe- 
nomena within  its  own  horizon  is  often  too  limited;  the  city  school  will, 
therefore,  furnish  a  small  compensation  by  the  study  of  plants  and  cut- 
tings sent  weekly  from  the  botanical  gardens,  and  by  periodical  visits 
to  the  zoological  garden,  the  aquarium,  and  the  urania.  By  means 
of  more  extensive  matter  and  a  different  kind  of  instruction  than  is 
offered  in  a  secondary  school,  the  vivacious  city  child,  whose  later  life 
will  perhaps  be  passed  amid  commercial,  industrial,  or  trade  pursuits, 
the  school  will  give  ample  nourishment — mental  food — that  will  inter- 
est him,  awaken  spiritual  aspirations,  and  create  that  skill  which  equips 
him  for  the  struggle  for  sustenance  that  is  sure  to  await  him. 

These  few  observations  will  make  it  obvious  why  the  demands  upon 
the  elementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  city  must  bo  peculiar 
with  reference  to  locality,  course  of  study,  and  apx)liances  for  teaching; 
but  above  all  with  reference  to  the  teachers  and  their  methods. 

To  meet  these  peculiar  demands  has  been  the  constant  care  of  the 
administration,  especially  since  the  year  1878,  when  the  consolidation 
and  organization  was  completed,  and  si)ecial  tasks  and  problems  could 
be  taken  ui)  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  interior  work  of  the 
school.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  scrutinize  the  courses  of  study  and 
more  carefully  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  and  fix  the  limits  of 
work  for  each  grade.  In  many  conferences  of  the  school  inspet^tors, 
principals,  and  teachers  of  both  city  and  private  schools,  all  branches 
of  study  were  discussed,  and  the  points  of  view  were  fixed  from  which 
the  selection  of  the  matter  and  best  method  of  teaching  them  could 
be  determined  ux)on.  Thus  a  basis  was  gained  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing special  courses  within  the  frame  of  the  prescribed  normal  course 
which,  while  considering  the  special  needs  of  localities,  would  not 
destroy  the  unity  and  extent  of  the  course,  nor  change  the  treatment 
of  each  branch.  Rules  and  regulations  were  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ences of  the  supervisory  staff  and  submitted  to  the  central  authority. 
For  all  these  revisions  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  were  given 
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opportunities  foran  exchange  of  opinion  concerning  questions  of  method 
and  educational  principles. 

The  length  of  daily  sessions  and  the  hours  of  work  were  submitted 
to  discussion  and  the  following  points  were  agreed  upon: 

(1)  Instruction  in  the  two  lower  grades,  both  in  boys'  and  girls' 
classes,  is  to  be  given  in  the  forenoon.  Whether  the  school  begins  in 
the  summer  at  7  or  at  8  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  8  or  at  9  o'clock,  was 
left  to  be  determined  by  local  considerations. 

(2)  Instruction  for  the  middle  grades  in  boys'  schools  shall  also  be 
given  in  the  forenoon,  but  gymnastics  as  well  as  si)ecial  branches  may 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  for  one  or  two  hours.  Whether  one  or  two 
afternoons  per  week  would  be  needed  for  these  studies  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  school.  The  instruc- 
tion for  girls  in  the  middle  grades  was  also  to  be  given  in  the  forenoon 
only,  except  female  handiwork,  to  which  two  hours  for  two  afternoons 
per  week  were  assigned. 

(3)  Instruction  in  the  upper  grades,  both  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  it 
was  decided  to  arrange  in  the  forenoon  and  leave  free  as  many  after- 
noons as  possible.  The  rule  was  established,  however,  that  no  afternoon 
instruction  should  begin  before  two  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  close  of 
the  morning  session.  Usually  the  morning  session  has  five  hours,  from 
8  till  1;  but  when  the  afternoons  are  used  the  morning  session  closes 
at  12. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  of  grave  importance  for  the 
internal  development  of  the  schools.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
famous  regulations  of  October  1,  2,  and  3  of  1854  a  normal  course  of 
study  had  been  framed  by  the  city  authorities  for  communal,  parochial, 
and  private  schools.  This  normal  plan  was  changed  in  1855  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  the  ministerial  requirements  of  1854.  The  entire 
change  and  great  external  development  of  the  schools  during  the  fol- 
lowing decade  and  the  more  liberal  tendency  of  the  time  caused  certain 
demands  to  be  made  upon  the  schools,  which  found  expression  in  1864 
in  an  amended  normal  course  for  all  elementary  schools  under  the  charge 
of  the  city  school  committee.  This  amended  course  gave  evidence  of  a 
more  liberal  elementary  education  than  was  prescribed  in  the  mmis- 
terial  regulations.  It  provided  for  a  seventh  grade  called  '*  selecta." 
When,  under  Minister  Dr.  Falk,  in  October,  1872,  the  former  regula- 
tions of  1854  were  abolished  and  <*  general  directions"  were  issued  hy 
the  Royal  Government  which  gave  expression  to  principles  and  methods 
that  had  long  been  i)ractically  tried  in  the  Berlin  schools,  it  was  easy 
to  frame  within  the  limits  of  these  directions  of  the  minister  a  new  nor- 
mal course  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin.  How  the  time  was 
distributed  upon  the  different  branches  and  what  changes  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years  may  be  seen  from  Tables  9  and  10  at 
the  close  of  this  article. 
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The  normal  course  adopted  gave  for  each  branch  only  the  end  in 
view,  that  is,  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted ;  hence  the  schools 
needed  special  courses,  which  required  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
These  special  courses  were  tried,  both  for  each  grade  and  each  branch, 
and  thiis  a  final  decision  was  reached.  Their  temporary  application 
was  necessary  owing  to  great  fluctuations  of  the  population,  which 
required  a  certain  elasticity  of  the  course. 

In  September,  1875,  rules  for  the  examination  for  promotion  were 
adopted,  and  they  are  now  in  force.  These  regulations  permit  a  survey 
of  the  instruction  and  its  resiUts.  The  order  of  examinations  is  fixed 
by  the  principal,  who  also  presides,  though  the  class  teacher  himself 
examines;  it  is  done  orally,  but  the  written  work  done  during  the  year 
is  inspected.  After  that  a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
with  the  princii)al  in  the  chair,  takes  place,  in  which  cases  of  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  promotion  of  pupils  are  discussed.  The 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  who  during  the  year  taught  in  the  class 
have  the  right  to  vote;  in  cases  of  a  tie  the  principal  has  the  deciding 
vote.  In  cases  where  the  principal  objects  to  the  promotion  of  a  child 
the  school  inspector  decides  the  question.  All  decisions  concerning 
the  promotion  of  children  from  class  to  class  are  entered  upon  the 
minute  book  of  the  conference.  No  child  is  promoted  on  trial  and 
children  may  be  returned  to  a  lower  grade  if  found  wanting.  Children 
who  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  class  are  reported  to  the 
school  inspector,  and  all  those  who  come  from  other  city  schools  are 
assigned  to  the  grade  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  standing  in 
the  former  schools. 

In  1893  the  college  of  school  inspectors  conferred  concerning  the 
changes  in  the  examinations  for  promotion.  These  changes  had  refer- 
ence to  a  more  minute  statement  of  the  limits  of  each  grade  and  a 
division  of  the  upper  grade  into  two  yearly  divisions. 

The  regulations  then  adopted  designated  the  minimum  of  what  a 
pupil  must  know  at  the  close  of  a  year's  work,  except  for  the  highest 
grade,  because  that  question  is  dependent  upon  various  factors.  Gen- 
erally it  is  accepted  that  a  pupil  having  passed  through  the  course  is 
expected  to  "read  fluently  and  with  good  emphasis,  write  orthograpic- 
ally,  distinguish  between  high  German  and  provincial  idiom,  know 
the  etymology  of  his  language,  and  be  able  to  analyze  a  sentence.  He 
must  be  able  to  repeat  in  writing  a  brief  narrative  or  give  a  descrip- 
tion, and  know  something  of  the  lives  and  works  of  poets  such  as 
Gellert,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Arndt,  Uhland,  Chamisso;  he  must  know  the 
outlines  of  their  biography  and  have  memorized  some  of  their  poems. 
In  arithmetic  he  must  be  able  to  operate  with  decimal  and  common 
fractions,  solve  problems  by  the  rule  of  three,  and  understand  the 
customary  business  rules.  In  geometry  he  must  be  able  to  prove  the 
axioms  of  the  congruence  of  triangles  and  angles  within  a  circle,  to 
compare  planes  bounded  by  straight  lines,  and  have  had  i)ractice  in 
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simple  construction.  Some  characteristic  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar  minerals,  elementary  observation  of  nature, 
and  experiments  with  the  most  common  physical  apparatus  are  the 
limits  for  nature  studies.  The  pupil  must  know  the  geography  of 
Europe  and  a  little  of  all  the  other  continents,  but  thoroughly  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  Germany.  He  must  know  the 
important  dates  and  personages  of  German  history." 

This  is  merely  the  minimum  of  what  is  required  of  the  elementary 
child  ready  to  leave  the  common  school;  but  the  city  provides  in 
advanced  private  schools  for  more  than  was  sketched  in  the  foregoing. 
The  pupils  are  offered,  since  1876,  a  superior  education,  for  which  the 
city  is  ready  to  pay,  so  that  they  may  enter  secondary  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  city  where  they  are  free  of  tuition  fees.  In  order  to  offer 
talented  pupils  a  practical  education  for  industrial  pursuits  some  of 
the  city  elementary  schools  contain  so-called  select  classes,  or  supple- 
mentary classes,  in  which  twenty-four  weekly  hours  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  nature  studies,  physics,  and  drawing,  but  only  pupils  who  have 
finished  their  elementary  course  at  the  age  of  12  can  enter  these 
^'selecta.''  Since  the  year  1884  the  city  has  opened  a  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  without  Latin,  which  receive  the  pupils  after  they  have 
completed  their  elementary  course. 

After  these  general  remarks  a  consideration  of  the  separate  branches 
of  study  may  follow. 

Religion:  (This  being  a  subject  excluded  from  the  course  of  study  in 
American  public  schools,  the  details  of  the  course  in  Berlin  are  here 
omitted.) 

Language:  Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  (reading,  writing,  spell 
ing,  and  grammar)  follows  the  normal  course  of  1873.  During  several 
years  following  1873,  orthography  and  the  grammatical  terminology 
were  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  meetings  referred  to  in  a  foregoing 
paragraph.  It  was  decided  that  the  readers  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
spelling  exercises  and  that  in  grammar  the  Latin  terminology  should 
be  applied  only  in  the  upper  grades.  In  1879  a  test  in  penmanship  and 
orthography  was  ordered  for  all  the  schools.  Each  teacher  should 
select  the  three  best  pupils  of  his  class  and  dictate  to  them  a  piece  of 
three  foolscap  pages.  Many  of  these  papers  were  found  to  contain  not 
a  single  mistake  in  spelling;  the  six  best  pupils  received  prizes. 
These  tests  have  taught  several  lessons  to  the  teachers  and  have  been 
repeated  in  girls'  schools  as  well. 

A  definite  decision  concerning  the  mica  of  orthography  was  reached 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  and  word  list  prepared  with  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  education,  which  expressed  the  results  of 
the  famous  conference  for  the  simplification  of  German  orthography,  a 
conference  which  consisted  of  the  most  noted  German  philologists  and 
authors,  and  which  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Government. 
All  text-books  used  had  to  be  revised  in  order  to  comi)ly  with  the  new 
rules  of  spelling. 
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In  1878  a  motion  for  a  change  of  readers  led  to  a  number  of  confer- 
ences concerning  the  requirements  of  a  good  reader.  It  was  agreed 
that  too  great  a  uniformity,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  adoption 
of  one  single  series  of  readers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  should  be 
avoided ;  hence  a  limited  number  of  series  were  adopted  for  certain 
parts  of  the  city.  In  compliance  with  this  rule  the  following  series 
were  introduced  and  are  now  found  in  use:  Engelien  and  Fechner, 
Bohm  and  Ltibcky,  Berthold  and  Eeinicke,  Schmidt  and  Schillmann. 
Wetzel  and  Biittner.  For  children  who  move  into  school  districts 
where  other  readers  are  used,  exchange  depots  are  arranged,  so  that 
tbey  may  change  their  readers  without  cost  to  the  parents. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry:  As  early  as  18G8  a  ministerial  order  was 
carried  out  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  decimal  fractions  and  the 
metric  system,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be  enabled  to  apply  the  metric 
system,  shortly  to  be  introduced  generally.  It  was  arranged  to  intro- 
duce decimal  firactions  not  only  in  the  upi)er  but  also  in  the  middle 
grades.  Of  course,  it  was  done  in  an  elementary  way.  Reduction  of 
common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions  and  addition  and  subtraction, 
partly  also  multiplication  and  division,  of  decimals  were  taught  in  the 
middle  grades,  while  multiplication  and  division,  reduction  and  the  con- 
venient uses  of  decimal  fractions  in  practical  problems  were  taught  in 
the  upi>er  grades.  Within  a  few  years  from  the  date  mentioned  it  was 
found  that  problems  in  simple  proportion  with  easy  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions  were  not  practiced  enough.  In  order  to  test  this  conclu- 
sively, in  the  year  1882  a  trial  was  held  in  each  school,  to  which  tbree 
pupils  from  each  room  were  admitted.  This  trial  conQrmed  the  appre- 
hension which  dictated  it,  and  more  attention  has  since  been  given  to 
routine  exercises. 

In  geometry  the  old  rules  of  1873  are  still  in  force,  according  to 
which  this  branch  is  taught  by  means  of  immediate  observation,  i.  e., 
sense  perception,  and  in  close  relation  with  instrumental  drawing.  In 
the  upper  grades  instruction  in  geometry  is  separated  from  drawing, 
and  embraces,  besides  plane  geometry,  mensuration  of  solid  bodies. 
The  treatment  this  branch  receives  is  not-  the  systematic  method  of 
Euclid,  although  several  problems  are  treated  as  he  treats  them.  All 
problems  are  brought  into  connection  with  circumstances  from  civil 
and  industrial  life— that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  abstract  and  hypothet- 
ical, but  concrete  and  practical  exercises. 

History:  In  order  to  secure  good  results  of  instruction  in  history  in 
the  upper  grades,  a  guide  was  prepared  for  the  Berlin  city  schools,  in 
which  information  was  given  concerning  aim,  selection  of  matter,  and 
method  of  teaching.  A  new  stimulus  was  given  to  this  branch  by  a 
ministerial  order  of  May,  1889.  According  to  this  order  the  history  of 
the  Fatherland  should  (a)  be  continued  to  the  date  of  the  ascension  of 
Emperor  William  IIj  {b)  it  should  begin  in  the  middle  grades  with 
pupils  of  10  years  of  age,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  upper  grades  (12 
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to  14  years) ;  (c)  it  should  dwell  particularly  in  the  upper  grades  upon 
the  efforts  the  Prussian  Kings  have  made  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  {d)  wherever  a  shortening  of  the  course  becomes  impera- 
tive, it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  modern  history,  but  in  that 
case  a  later  historic  date  should  be  chosen  for  a  beginning. 

These  new  rules  coming  from  the  Royal  Government  necessitated  a 
recast  of  the  daily  programmes  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  increase 
in  history  study,  and  also  a  rearrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction. 
As  usual,  conferences  were  held,  and  it  was  finally  determined  (1)  that 
in  the  lower  of  the  two  middle  classes  instruction  in  history  should  be 
combined  with  geography;  (2)  that  in  the  upper  of  the  middle  classes 
two  hours  per  week  of  the  instruction  devoted  to  language  should  in 
future  be  devoted  to  history,  with  this  provision  that  one  and  the  same 
teacher  should  teach  both  branches;  (3)  in  the  girls'  classes  two  of  the 
hours  hitherto  devoted  to  female  handiwork  should  be  devoted  to  his- 
tory. These  changes,  and  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  matter  of 
historic  study,  were  submitted  to  the  Royal  Government  and  approved 
June  20,  1891,  without  alteration. 

Geography :  Since  history  had  been  introduced  into  the  middle  grades, 
and  since  history  can  not  be  taught  without  accompanying  instruction 
in  geography,  a  change  in  the  course  of  geography  was  found  neces- 
sary, which  was  determined  upon  in  1892. 

The  *< normal  plan"  of  1873  prescribed  only  twenty-eight  hours  per 
week  for  the  middle  grades  of  girls'  schools;  geography  did  not  begin 
till  the  third  grade  was  reached;  in  later  years  this  was  changed,  so 
that  two  hours  were  added  per  week,  and  these  were  devoted  to  geog- 
raphy. The  new  plan  of  1892  transfers  some  parts  of  the  geography 
of  Germany  to  the  third  grade  and  prescribes  for  the  highest  grade  a 
review  of  the  geography  of  Germany  with  special  reference  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  also  prescribes  elements  of  mathematical  geog- 
raphy. 

Nature  studies :  The  course  in  natural  history  was  revised  in  the  year 
1880.  The  general  outlines  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Government  is  too 
sketchy  to  be  followed  in  -a  graded  school,  nor  did  the  Government 
intend  to  prescribe  any  more  than  outlines,  expecting  that  each  school 
system  should  carefully  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  to  suit  local 
needs  and  peculiarities  of  each  section.  The  Berlin  schools  had  to 
further  divide  the  time  assigned  to  natural  history,  inasmuch  as  the 
local  course  of  study  required  physics,  and  since  the  distribution  of 
the  work  was  different  for  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  it  became  necessary 
to  dearly  define  the  limits  of  each  branch. 

The  former  "  normal  plan"  required  for  natural  history  in  boys'  schools 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  two  middle  grades,  two  hours  for  the  lower 
of  the  higher  grades,  and  three  hours  for  the  highest  grade.  For  girls' 
schools  it  had  been  the  same,  except  that  nature  studies  begin  one 
year  later. 
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With  reference  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  physics  shonhl  not  be 
confined  to  the  hij^hest,  but  be  taken  up  in  the  one  below,  and  that 
botany  should  be  taught  in  the  summer,  the  following  course  was 
determinetl  upon : 

A.  In  boys'  schools,  beginning  in  the  third  year  of  the  course,  zool- 
ogy in  winter,  botany  in  summer,  two  hours  a  week;  physics  in  the 
grade  below  the  highest  in  winter,  two  hours  per  week,  while  in  sum- 
mer the  time  between  Easter  and  the  summer  vacation  be  devoted  to 
botany.  After  the  vjvcation  till  the  close  of  fall,  zoology  should  be  given 
two  hours  per  week.  In  the  highest  grade  all  through  the  year  physics 
is  to  be  favored  with  two  hours  a  week,  while  natural  history  receives 
one  hour  a  week,  the  year  being  divided  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
that  study. 

B.  In  girls'  schools  the  study  of  natural  history  begins  one  year  later, 
and  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it.  In  the  grade  below  the  highest 
this  study  is  continued,  but  it  does  not  share  its  time  with  that  devoted 
to  physics,  as  in  the  boys'  schools.  In  the  highest  grade  in  winter  the 
girls  study  physics  two  hours  a  week;  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  they 
continue  their  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 

After  this  scheme  was  adopted,  the  inspectors,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers decided  what  subjects  should  be  taken  up  in  the  various  grades, 
and  they  were  selected  with  special  reference  to  boys  and  girls.  Ob- 
servation of  natural  bodies  and  phenomena,  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments with  suitable  apparatus — in  fact,  the  entire  course  in  nature 
studies  has  of  late  years  greatly  changed  in  extent  and  interest,  both 
among  teachers  and  pupils. 

Drawing:  Since  April,  1878,  drawing  has  been  extended  to  the  lower 
grades,  so  that  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  have  instruc- 
tion in  drawing.  Formerly  it  was  done  entirely  by  the  class  teachers; 
later,  the  most  talented  teacher  in  a  school  undertook  to  teach  the 
drawing  in  all  the  grades  of  that  school.  The  development  with  refer- 
ence to  method  and  plan  of  study  remained  a  problem  until  in  1887 
the  minister  of  education  i)ublished  a  guide  for  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  three  or  more  grades.  This  guide  caused 
a  change  in  the  course  of  the  Berlin  schools,  since  it  shortened  the 
course  by  beginning  drawing  in  the  second  year  instead  of  the  first, 
thus  giving  back,  in  the  first  year,  to  language  study  the  two  hours 
hitherto  devoted  to  drawing.  Other  changes  were  found  unnecessary, 
since  the  plan  followed  in  the  city  schools  of  Berlin  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  guide  published  by  the  minister,  and  thus  proved  that  the 
authorities  of  Berlin  had  been  in  touch  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  study  of  drawing. 

(The  author  here  goes  very  much  into  details  and  touches  upon  text- 
hooks  and  various  methods  in  drawing,  all  of  which  may  be  here 
omitted,  since  many  technical  terms  would  be  required,  not  generally 
understood.) 
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Singing:  Concerning  the  position  and  treatment  of  instruction  ia 
singing  in  the  city  schools  a  nnmber  of  lectures  were  delivered  before 
the  teachers,  men  and  women,  during  the  years  1877  and  1878.  After 
several  conferences  concerning  the  number  of  church  hymns  to  be 
learned,  the  royal  authorities  in  1889  determined  their  number  to  be  30. 
They  were  carefully  selected  and  distributed  among  the  six  grades  of 
the  school. 

Female  handiwork:  As  early  as  the  year  1840  the  school  authorities 
introduced  this  branch  into  the  girls'  schools,  which  had  at  that  time 
only  four  grades.  Eight  hours  j>eT  week  was  the  time  devoted  to  it. 
It  was  confined  to  knitting,  darning,  sewing,  and  marking  linen.  lu 
the  year  18o0  this  instruction  was  confined  to  the  two  upper  grades. 
In  1853  a  reorganization  of  that  branch  in  the  city  schools  was  begun, 
and  in  1854  it  was  determined  to  have  it  taught  in  the  three  upper 
grades.  Four  afternoons  each  week,  between  2  and  4  o'clock,  were 
devoted  to  female  handiwork.  The  instruction  aimed  at  skill  in  female 
occupations,  vvithout  reference  to  the  pupils'  grading  in  other  branches. 
For  indigent  pupils  each  school  had  a  small  fund  to  defray  the  expenses 
for  obtaining  material.  Since  1863  an  appropriation  for  all  the  schools 
for  that  purpose  is  regularly  made  by  the  central  authorities. 

In  1853  experienced  women  were  called  upon  to  inspect  this  instruc- 
tion. Since  1860  the  duties  of  these  supervisory  ladies  were  regulated 
by  special  instructions,  and  these  instructions  are  still  in  force,  but  not 
applied  vigorously,  owing  to  the  improved  professional  preparation  of 
the  teachers  of  that  branch.  Since  1858  a  teacher  of  female  handiwork 
has  to  prove  her  ability  to  teach  that  branch,  a  special  city  boaixi  of 
examiners  granting  certificates.  In  1861  the  communal  schools  had  49 
of  such  teaehers,  who  received  a  salary  of  60  thalers  each. 

In  1872  instruction  in  female  handiwork  was  regulated  by  minis- 
terial decree,  which  made  it  an  obligatory  branch  of  the  public  school. 
Absence  from  the  lessons  in  handiwork  was  punished  as  well  as 
absence  from  other  school  lessons.  Female  handiwork  extends  over 
the  four  upper  gTades,  with  six  hours  per  week.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  history  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  girls'  schools  handiwork 
was  curtailed  by  two  hours.  In  order,  however,  not  to  let  this  branch 
sufler  it  was  resolved  to  employ  two  teachers  for  each  class  at  the  same 
time. 

From  the  irreducible  funds  of  the  former  industrial  schools  the  sum 
of  45,000  marks,  or  about  $11,000,  has  been  set  aside,  the  interest  of 
which  is  used  for  prizes  for  diligent  pupils  in  female  handiwork.  Tlicse 
prizes  are  not  large,  but  they  suffice  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  study, 
especially  since  a  private  bequest  of  1,500  marks  per  annum  has 
increased  the  available  means.  The  first  prize  may  be  as  high  as  125 
marks  in  one  half  year.  Pupils  have  the  choice  to  either  take  the  imze 
or  have  their  expenses  defrayed  for  three  years.  The  first  prizes  were 
distributed  in  1879  in  conseciuence  of  a  sewing  test. 
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Gymnastics:  Exendses  in  i)hysical  culture  were  iutroduced  as  early 
as  1854.  At  first  only  the  recess  and  noon  hour  were  devoted  to  these 
exercises,  and  Ling's  system  was  followed.  After  a  ministerial  order 
of  May,  1860,  gymnastic  exercises  had  been  made  an  obligatory  branch 
of  the  course  in  elementary  schools.  The  Berlin  city  schools  were  at 
first  provided  with  the  required  apparatus  in  the  playgrounds.  The 
arrangement  of  the  yards  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  were  given 
over  to  the  care  of  a  city  gymnast,  whose  apix)intment  was  confirmed 
in  1804,  and  since  1877  the  entire  supervision  of  gymnastics  in  the  city 
schools  is  left  to  him.  Gymnastics  properly  so  called  began  with  two 
hoars  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1862  for  boys  in  the  middle  and  ui>per 
grades  of  twenty-two  schools.  In  the  winter  it  had  to  be  abandoned, 
because  the  apparatus  was  not  under  roof,  but  since  that  time  every  new 
schoolhouse  built  has  been  provided  with  a  suitable  gymnastic  hall. 
The  older  ones  of  these  halls  were  really  only  sheds,  that  is,  roofs  sup- 
ported by  columns,  but  later  ones  were  built  with  walls.  Since  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  gj-mnastics  were  continued  all  through  the  winter,  and  in 
1876  thirty-one  commodious  and  spacious  g^innastic  halls  were  in  use. 

The  chief  gymnast  prepared  the  teachers  of  gymnastics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guide  published  by  the  minister  of  education  for  Prus- 
sian schools.    The  teachers  are  paid  1.50  marks  per  hour. 

In  girls'  schools  gymnastic  exercises  are  conducted  according  to 
Spiess's  method,  and  in  October,  1876,  forty-two  classes  received  regu- 
lar instruction.  As  the  school  system  developed  and  better  school- 
rooms and  gymnastic  halls  were  provided  for,  this  branch  was  made  to 
share  in  the  general  improvement.  A  new  course  for  girls'  gymnastics 
was  prepared  by  Schettler  in  1883,  and  officially  adopted. 

Up  to  the  year  1880  instruction  in  gymnastics  extended  only  over 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  school.  The  faulty  positions  of 
school  children  in  the  lower  grades  when  writing  at  their  desk  led  to 
the  introduction  of  gymnastics  in  the  lower  grades  also,  so  that  at 
present  gymnastics  is  a  regular  branch  of  the  course  for  all  the  grades. 
lu  the  lower  grades  it  is  confined  to  suitable  exercises  in  calisthenics 
and  marching.  Gymnastics  on  apparatus  is  confined  to  the  middle 
and  upper  grades.  Though  the  number  of  gymnastic  halls  greatly 
increased  in  course  of  time,  the  number  of  classes  to  be  accommodated 
gre"^  faster,  so  that  it  is  necessary  often  to  accommodate  two  classes 
in  one  hall.  The  year  1893  saw  the  completion  of  the  ninety-first 
gymnastic  hall  connected  with  elementary  schools. 

Besides  gymnastics,  the  play  of  the  children  is  carefully  observed 
and  supervised,  playgrounds  for  the  children  attending  school  are  set 
aside  in  both  the  Friedrichs  and  Ilumboldtshain  in  the  Treptow  Park 
and  the  Tempelhofer  Field.  The  children  congregate  there  at  specially 
designated  hours  in  summer  and  go  through  a  number  of  games  and 
plays  conducted  by  the  teachers.  Similar  efibrts  are  made  in  the  play- 
grounds of  the  city  schools. 
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Domestic  instruction:  The  society  for  the  welfare  of  children  who 
have  passed  through  the  schools  petitioned  the  magistrate  in  1893  for 
the  use  of  suitable  rooms  in  the  school  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  domestic  science  to  girls  during  the  last  school  year. 
The  magistrate,  with  the  sanction  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  or  city 
council,  granted  the  request  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society- 
suitable  rooms  in  several  new  schoolhouses.  Instruction  began  in  the 
winter  of  1893.  Since  this  branch  is  not  obligatory,  it  is  taught  only 
on  afternoons  not  occupied  by  school  work.  The  girls  who  choose  to 
enter  these  classes  are  excused  from  attendance  upon  lessons  in  handi- 
work for  two  hours  per  week.  The  attempt  has  i)roven  eminently  sat- 
isfactory and  a  motion  to  continue  and  extend  this  department  has 
been  made,  and  is  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  authorities. 

School  gardens;  The  fact  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  in 
a  metropolis  to  provide  for  the  necessary  number  of  plants  for  instruc- 
tion in  botany  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  garden  in  1869. 
The  commission  of  parks  and  gardens  was  authorized  to  arrange  it,  and 
in  the  year  1875  the  iirst  plants  were  distributed  among  six  schools. 
During  the  following  year  forty  nine  schools  could  be  supplied,  and  ever 
since  1877  every  public  school  of  Berlin  is  regularly  supplied.  Since 
1881  the  private  schools  of  the  city  are  also  supplied,  as  well  as  the 
royal  institutions,  if  they  pay  a  small  sum  of  $10  to  $20  i)er  year  for 
100  or  200  plants  or  cuttings  twice  a  week. 

During  the  summer  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  large  wagons 
start  from  the  school  garden  loaded  with  cuttings  packed  and  labeled, 
which  are  delivered  to  the  different  schools.  All  the  city  schools  are 
divided  into  three  groups,  each  group  receiving  its  cuttings  on  two 
days,  the  lessons  in  botany  being  arranged  accordingly.  Every  packet 
contains  one  species.  On  an  average  every  city  school  receives  four 
different  species,  in  secondary  schools  six  species,  per  week.  Every 
packet  has  between  150  and  190  cuttings.  During  vacation,  of  course, 
the  supply  ceases.  In  order  that  the  superabundance  in  summer  be 
not  followed  by  a  scanty  supply  in  the  fall,  annuals  are  chiefly  raised, 
and  it  is  done  so  early  that  the  blossoms  are  obtained  long  before  the 
very  hot  season  sets  in.  This  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  to  be  cut  on  the  evening  previous  to  their  delivery.  In 
order  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  what  they  may  expect  from  the 
school  garden  during  the  following  week,  the  daily  papers  have  regular 
announcements,  and  since  1887  a  list  of  the  plants  raised  is  submitted 
to  the  special  teachers,  who  consult  with  the  gardeners  as  to  what  may 
or  ought  to  be  sowed  or  planted.  Teachers  in  botany  are  permitted  to 
take  their  classes  into  the  school  gardens  and  give  a  lesson  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  aided  by  the  gardeners  who  cut  the  specimens. 

But  the  plants  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  are  not 
the  only  ones  observed  and  studied,  for  the  playgrounds  of  every 
school  has  flower  beds;  shrubbery  and  trees  are  maintained  which  offer 
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opportunity  for  observation,  and  poi  plants  kept  by  teachers  and 
pupils  give  aid  m  the  same  direction.  All  these  arrangements  for  a 
rational  teaching  of  botany  have  proven  eminently  beneficial. 

{8)  Continuation  of  teachers^  studies, — If  the  common  school  has  a 
thoroughly  prepared  corps  of  teachers  it  would  seem  sufficient  to 
secure  success,  but  the  demands  each  branch  of  instruction  makes  are 
so  great  that  only  a  continuous  occupation  and  study  will  make  it 
possible  to  completely  master  them  and  thus  secure  the  success  in  the 
schoolroom  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired.  Teachers  must  have 
opportunities,  besides  those  commonly  offered  in  the  metropolis,  for 
self-culture,  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  meets  the  desires  and 
the  free  determination  of  the  individual.  The  authorities  have  felt 
this  and  have  been  ready  to  meet  the  demand.  Teachers'  libraries 
and  the  city  school  museum,  with  its  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
appliances  for  teaching,  are  open  for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Then 
there  are  regular  continuous  courses  and  scientific  lectures,  for  which 
the  city  government  cheerfully  defrays  the  expenses.  Special  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  study  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the  school  garden, 
the  urauia,  the  zoological  garden,  and  the  aquarium. 

The  city  school  museum  has  occupied  the  session  room  of  the 
seventy-second  common  school  since  1877.  It  contains  a  library  of 
about  13,000  bound  books,  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  which  are  selected  from  new  publications  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Private  bequests  have  increased 
the  Btock  of  appliances  and  the  collection  of  objects  for  natural  history 
study,  as  well  as  the  physical  apparatus,  which  collections  are  very 
valuable.  The  books  and  collections  are  open  for  inspection  and  use 
on  Saturdays  between  3  and  6  and  on  Sundays  until  1  p.  m.;  books 
may  be  obtained  also  on  Wednesday  between  3  and  4  p.m.  The  num- 
ber of  books  borrowed  and  returned,  as  well  as  the  number  of  visitors, 
has  grown  from  year  to  year.  In  this  museum  the  continuous  lecture 
courses  for  young  teachers  are  held. 

Other  courses,  such  as  for  drawing,  have  been  held  ever  since  the 
year  1874,  and  since  1880  the  drawing  from  solids  has  been  made  a 
special  feature;  these  courses  are  given  in  the  school  for  artisans. 

The  school  in8i>ectors  have  held,  since  1878,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fessional conferences  or  teachers'  meetings,  each  one  in  his  district. 
All  the  branches  of  instruction  have  been  treated  extensively  with 
reference  to  matter  and  method,  and  since  1879  there  have  been  added 
scientific  lectures  on  mathematics,  physics,  history,  and  literature, 
which  lectures  arc  gratuitous  and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  zeal- 
ous teachers.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  gymnast  of  the  city 
a  conference  of  gymnastic  teachers  is  held  during  every  term. 

Side  by  side  with  all  these  institutions  for  self-culture,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  institutions  maintained  by  the  Berlin  Teachers' 
Association;  lecture  courses,  for  instance,  and  a  separate  school 
museum. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  memorial  was  intended  to  show  the  main  features  of 
the  development  of  the  Berlin  common  school  system  during  the  last 
filteen  years.  It  has  considered  only  the  primary  or  elementary  schools, 
and  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  as  not  germane  to  the  question, 
all  the  other  city  schools  devoted  to  secondary  instruction,  nor  has  it 
touched  upon  the  city  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  orphans, 
and  idiots,  nor  the  reform  schools.  All  these  institutions,  numerous  as 
they  are,  lie  outside  the  subject  under  consideration. 

From  the  facts  given — and  naturally  this  memorial  deals  with  facts 
only — anyone  may  form  an  opinion  concerning  tlie  institutions  called 
the  *^  Berlin  common  schools."  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation nurses  and  loves  its  favorite  child,  the  common  school,  and  holds 
its  protecting  hand  over  it,  so  that  it  may  grow  steadily.  Yet  no  one 
within  or  without  these  schools  will  deny  that  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  various  directions. 

At  present  very  essential  questions  are  laying  claims  to  the  attention 
of  the  school  administration.  Especially  pressing  are  the  questions 
of  internal  development.  The  present  organization  of  six  ascending 
grades  has  during  thirty  years  been  able  to  furnish  secondary  schools 
with  but  a  small  fraction  of  pupils.  Most  of  these  latter  institutaons 
have  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  of  their  own.  How  to  do 
away  with  these  and  raise  the  elementary  school  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  may  be  the  preparatory  institutions  for  secondary  schools,  is  one 
of  the  burning  questions. 

The  organization  of  schools  with  more  than  six  grades  is  one  of  the 
means  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
poi^ulation.  A  school  organization  is  the  better  the  greater  the  per- 
centage of  population  it  accommodates,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
children  who  pass  through  all  the  grades  of  the  school  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  thus  obtain  an  education  for  life  commensurate  with 
ihe  demands  of  our  modern  time.  This  is  best  attained  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  school  and  by  a  better  grading.  Organization,  quality  of 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  in  closest  correlation.  Equaliza- 
tion in  attainments  is  best  secured  by  grading  the  children  into  eight 
grades  analogous  to  their  ages  from  6  to  14.  A  recent  resolution  of 
the  central  school  committee  has  added  one  grade  to  the  already  exist- 
ing six  grades,  by  dividing  the  sixth  into  two  grades.  But  a  better 
grading  is  likely  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

We  conclude  this  memorial  with  the  words  of  the  annual  reywrt  of 
187G,  which,  though  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  are  still 
applicable: 

It  is  the  intention  to  establish  over  tlie  entire  city  a  complete  net  of  elementary 
schools  organized  alike,  large  enough  to  admit  all  the  children  of  the  city  gr&tui* 
tously,  and  effective  enongh  to  deserve  the  general  confidence  of  the  popnlation;  % 
system  of  local  school  boards  extending  over  all  the  districts,  and  consistiug  of  citi- 
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zeus  who  act  witlioat  pay,  being  acqaainted  with  thoir  neighbors,  and  who  will  insist 
upon  the  children  fulfining  the  duty  of  attending  school,  tolerating  no  unnecessary 
absence;  a  central  school  committee  ('^centnU  administration  ^0  endowed  with 
anthority  and  provided  with  all  the  necessary  technical  assistants  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  schools  in  every  part  of  the  city,  as  soon  as  they  arise;  and  lastly,  a  corps 
of  teachers  thoronghly  prepared,  faithful  to  duty,  and  with  devotion  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  breathing  life  into  the  elementary  institutions  of  learning. 

That  was,  and  is  still,  the  intention,  and  it  will  remain  an  object  of 
Bolit^itade  among  all  the  strata  of  society  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Table  I,— -Growth  of  ike  common  school  system  from  1878  io  1893, 


ScIkxiI  difltricta 

Hchool  inspection  districts 

Local  school  boania 

Members  of  local  boards , 

City  C4»ramon  schools 

Clasfi  rooms  in  common  schools. . . . 
Children : 

In  common  schools 

T  rotes  tant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Dissenting 

Schoolhonses  owned  by  city 

Schools  in  rented  <]uarters 

Schools  In  other  city  baildings 

Classes  hi  schoolhonses  owned  by 

oifcy 

Classes  in  rented  gnarters 

Classes  with  half  •day  aeenions 

Private  schools  with  children  for 

which  the  city  paid 

Classes  in  such  private  schools — 
Children  in  ench  private  schools. .. 

Kewly  built  city  schooThouses 

Classes  in  the  new  buildings 


6 

8l 

16 

16 

88 

88 

1,231 

1.280 

114 

121  1 

1,742 

1,899  i 

M.wr7 

87,874 

4,  894  ; 

1, 180 

169 

9B 

22  t 


103, 191 

96,284 

5,338 

1.355 

214 

99 

22 


1882. 


8  ! 
10  I 
88 

1.285 
128  , 

2,094 

113,485 
105,621  I 
5,960  1 
1,596  ' 
308  ■ 
j         108 
i  20 


1883. 


16 
88 

1,350  , 
137 

2,253 

123, 127 

114.  467 

6,494 

1.817 

349 

110 

27 


1884. 


I 


1,264 
192 

*     ^ 

24  ' 
1,390 
5 
99 


1,311 

275 

10 

2| 
24  ' 

1,522 

2 

139 


1886.        1887. 


1.378  I 
355 


2  i 
24 
1,505 

81 
146  I 


1888. 


1,462 
391  ' 

46 ; 

2  ! 

24  I 

1,535  : 

7| 
157 


1,674 
384 

36  I 

I 

2 
24  i 

1,523  , 

7  I 

195  I 


1,733 
454 


2  I 

24  I 

1,514  ; 

9  I 

159  ; 


3 
16 

88 

1,400 

146 

2,420 

132,889 

123,229 

7,  128 

2,055 

407 

112 

33 

1 

1,774  : 
532  i 
114  , 
I 
2  I 
21  1 
1,522  : 
9 
167 


1885. 


School  districts 

School  inspection  districts , 

Local  school  boards 

Members  of  local  boards 

City  common  schools 

Class  rooms  in  common  schools. . . 
Children: 

In  common  schools 

I'rotestan  t 

Catholic 

Jewish , 

Dissenting , 

Schoolhonses  owned  by  city 

Schools  in  rented  quarters 

Schools  in  other  city  buildings 

Classes  in  schoolhouses  owned  by 

city 

Classes  in  rent<'d  n natters 

Classes  with  halfuay  sessions. ... 
Private  schools  with  children  for 

which  the  city  paid 

Classes  in  such,  private  schools — 
Children  in  such  private  schools. . 

Kewly  built  city  schoolhouses 

Classes  in  the  new  buildings  . 


8 

16 

130 

L500 

163 

2,745 

151,594 

140,  224 

8,382 

2,495 

493 

133 


2,160 

494 

91 

1 

12 
750 

7 
158 


16  I 
130 
530 

171  I 
801  I 

I 

183 
882 
Oil 
765 
525 
142 
28 
1 


16 

130 
1,660 

17' 
2,963 


■7  I 


1889. 


.li 

150  I 
1,670  I 

18:j  ' 
3,060 


104.515    169.  3ir. 

151.564    155,845 

9,4.'>H  '     9,93" 

2,970  ! 

623  ' 

152 

24 

1 


3,o: 

462  1 

158  I 


8 
16 

151 
1,082 

1H5 
3,141 

172,  408 

158,234 

10  467 

3  137 


1892. 


10 
16 

160 
1,82'> 

196 
3,271 


175  675    177.  037 

101.057  ,162.004 

10,782  i  11,18H 

3,208 

628 


16 

152 
1,700 

191 
3,223  ; 


8 

16 

IM 

1,464 

150 

2,587 

143,597 

133  Oil 

7,837 

2,269 

480 

123 

32 

I 

1,084 

536 

07 

2 

24 

1,439 

10 

167 


1893. 


10 
16 

168 
1,972 

201 
3,370 

180  252 


2,311       2,455;    2,563       2,765       2.878       3,024 


495 

55 

773  I 


402 


108 

1 

12 
784 

6 
97 
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Tablk  2a. — Increase  in  population  of  Berlin, 


At  close  of 

Popula- 
tion. 

year- 

1872 

864,300 

1873 

900,  020 

1874 

932,  760 

1875 

964, 240 

lb7C 

995,  470 

1877 

1,024.193 

1878 

1,054,701 

1879 

1,089,070 

18H0 

1, 12:i,  6^0 

1881 

1, 156.  382 

1882 

1, 192, 073 

In- 
crease. 


I  39,817 

,  36,320 

I  32,140 

I  31,480 

31,230 

28,723 

I  30,508 

I  34,360 

I  34,610 

32,702 

35,691 


Increase 

incbil- 

Births. 

dren  of 

school 

age.     1 

35  532 

36, 159 

8,212 

40,  216 

3,900 

43,758 

5,344 

46,266 

6,205 

45,875 

3,467 

46.861 

4,988 

46,065 

6,081 

45.868 

6.299 

45.246 

9,371 

46,268 

10, 512 

At  close  of 
year— 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 


Popala- 
tfon. 


1, 226. 392 
1, 263. 196 
1,315,613 
1,362,455  I 
1,413,603  , 
1,470,231 


1889 1     1,526,045 

18W i     1,579.980 


1891... 
1892  . . . 


1,624,313 
1, 656, 698 


In. 


34,319 
36,804 
62,417 
46.842 
51,148 
56.628 
55,814 
53.935 
44.333 
32,385 


,  Births. 


45,938 
46,400 
46,975 
47,599 
48,  914 
49,796 
50,845 
51,890 
51,924 
52,442 


Iiicr«a8« 
in  chil- 
dren of 
school 

age. 

9.808 
9.747 
11,823 
6,554 
6,822 
6,058 
4,529 
2,834 
3,054 
1.185 


Table  26. — Increase  in  school  population  of  Berlin. 

BOYS  AND  GIKLS  IN  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 


Year. 

Total. 

1872 

95.275 
98,545 
103. 158 
108,  904 
115.154 
119,  781 
125,599 
132, 912 
139.  034 
149, 001 
159,814 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1679 

1880 

18H1 

1882 

Per  cent  of  the 
-r,,  ., ,  population— 

Children      ^  ^ 
of  school 

age      gOfnani 

""""'■  I  ro:.i.i  •"">»<" 

i*^"""'!    age. 


Ofnnm- 
berof  t 


87,966 

11.03 

91,179 

10.94 

95, 079 

11.07 

100.423 

11.29 

106,718 

11.57 

110,185 

11.70 

115, 173 

11.01 

121,  254 

12.20 

127.553 

12.45 

136. 924 

12.89 

147, 436 

13.41 

10.18 
10.12 
10.20 
10.41 
10.72 
10.76 
10.92 
1M3 
11.35 
11.84 
12.37 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Total. 


169,725 
179,607 
190,  474 
198, 173 
205,604 
212, 205 
217,698 
221,216 
224. 572 
225,923 


Children 
of  school 

age 
(6  to  14). 


156,  744 
166, 491 
178, 314 
184.868 
191,  690 
197,  748 
202.277 
20.5.  Ill 
208,165 
209,350 


of-'^iLr,?- 


Per  cent  of  the 
population— 


l>er  in 
school. 


13.84 

14.22 

14.48 

14.54 

14.54 

14.43 

14.27 

14 

13.83 

13.64 


school 
ag«- 


12.78 
13.18 
13.56 
13.56 
13.56 
13.45 
13.26 
12.98 
12.83 
12.64 


Table  2o. — Increase  in  attendance  of  common  schools, 

CHILDREN   TAUGHT   AT   THE    EXPENSE  OF  THE  CITY,  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 


Year. 


Total. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

54,400 
56, 127 
59  767 

1875 

64^882 

1876 

70, 196 

1877 

75, 127 

1878 

81  133 

1879 

88,628 

1880 

1881 

1882 

95.572 
104,  726 
115,008 

Per  cent  of  the 
r,,  « ,  population- 

Children 
of  school  I 

age       Ofnum- 
(6  to  14).     berin 
,  schooL 


I 


Ofnum* 

her  of 

school 

age. 


124,641 

122.098 

10.16 

1:M.411 

13l.9:{3 

10.64 

145, 030 

142, 982 

11.02 

152,344 

149,514 

11.18 

158,956 

1,50. 053 

11.24 

165, 298 

162,  230 

11.24 

170,099 

166, 619 

11.15 

173, 183 

169,681 

10.05 

175. 675 

171.994 

10.82 

177,087 

173,338 

10.69 

9.»> 
10.44 
10.87 
10.97 
1L03 
1L03 
10.93 
10.78 
10.59 
ia46 
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Table  3. — Number  of  children  bom  and  enrolled. 


In  the  year- 


Entered 
or  will  en- 
ter the 
children 
borndn— 


tt^lt    I  Number 
bomin-*^'*^™- 


Differ- 
enco. 


Actual  in- 

crea»o  in 

public 

schools. 


Table  4. — /expenditures  for  ne\c  school  buildings  between  1878  and  1893, 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1860 
1881 
1882 
lg)i3 
1984 

im 

1886 
1887 


New  build ingn. 

Enlarging 
old  build- 
ings. 

1 

'  1888. 

L889. 

1890. 

1891  . 
!  1892. 
;  1893. 

i 

Year. 

Mark». 

177, 825. 86 

Marki. 

162, 156. 88 

554, 262. 31 

65, 406. 78 

772, 257.  62 

2, 362,  973. 78 

60.  280. 93 
22,  205. 69 
34,  854. 09 

241, 665. 30 

W3, 325.  30 
2,734,731.54 

Total... 

2, 201,  528. 56 

Or... 

1. 696, 729.  22 

10, 659. 80 

New  buildings. 

Enlarging 
old  build- 
ings. 

Markt. 
2, 041, 133. 03 
2,145,491.15 
2, 802,  467.  32 
1,804,790.77 
2.  260,  234. 93 
1, 240, 948. 61 

Marks. 
13, 747. 16 

"'7,"  528.' 84 
33,  268. 04 

63, 371. 29 

23.941,512.18 
$5, 698, 079. 86 

311,  322. 61 
$74, 094. 78 

Table  5. — Classes  and  percentage  of  children  taught  in  schoolhouses  owned  by  the  city 

between  1878  and  1893. 


Year. 

ClasHes. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

number 

of 

children. 

86.89 
82.87 
79.62 
79.41 
81.66 
82.81 
79.93 
76.00 

Year. 

Classes. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

number 

of 

children. 

1878 

1,273 
1.330 
1,387 
1,508 
1,710 
1,733 
1.774 
1,984 

1886 

2,160 
2,314 
2,445 
2.563 
2.765 
2.858 
3,024 

78  70 

1879 

1887 '.'..'.'.   '     '...".'. 

80  00 

1880 

1888 

82  20 

1881 

1880 

83  75 

1882 

IggO         .                 

88  30 

1883 

189li! '. 

88.37 

1884 

1892 

92.17 

1885 
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Table  6. — Expenditures  of  the  dUfy  cxduBieeof  ikoaefor  ftuilditiffSf  between  1S7S  and  1S93, 


Tear. 


Expend!-  L^":^!^:?     ^'»»^^" 
I     J**^*       cnixdled. 


1877-78 '  3.< 

1878-79 3, 

1879-80 :  4, 

1880-81 ;  4.' 


Marka. 


1881^2. 
18S2-83. 
1883-W. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 


5,oi;» 
5,4:::. 
5,.-"l 
6, '.:.'.:. 

6,  Ti:; 


'  '>88 
68 
i08 
43 
<189 
H84 
776 
il90 
ti70 


Mttrkn.       Marks. 


267, 
219. 
340, 
435, 
352, 
4l«, 
365, 
45tJ. 
45^ 


596  i 

180 

40 
935 
346  I 

195  ; 

892  I 
314  I 
980  , 


48.60 
48.00 
47.83 
48.89 
47.99 
47.33 
46.58 
46.58 
46.30 


a  Equals  $11.40. 


r            Year. 

Per  cap- 
ita of 
child  reik 
enroll  cmI. 

1886-87 

Mark*.  Marks. 
7,124,022  410.952 
7,408,229  1    284^207 

Marks. 
46.73 

1887-88 

40.02 

'  1888-89 

1889-90 

7,688,641  280,412 
8.102,582  '  413,941 
8.302,381  1  199,790 
8,901,693  1  666.203 
9,191.327       289,634 

46.53 
47.65 

1890-91 

47.05 

1891-92 

50.62 

1892-93 

51.84 

Averages.. 

6,400,300  1     365,926 

047.88 

Table  7. — Comparative  data  concerning  the  common  schooU  of  Berlin  for  the  tico  year* 

ISSGand  1S91. 


[From  the  Prussian  Slate  reports  of  those  years.] 


Marks. 


Total  coat  of  roaintonance i  8,388.767 

Foraalarie* -  4,493,514 

For  buildings  and  incidentals |  3,  445. 253 

Defrayed  by  city '  8,324.229 

Defrayed  by  State |  37,917 

Kaised  from  tuition  foes 26, 421 

Per  capita  of  population I  6.  38  or 


1891. 

er  cent. 

Marka. 

11,090,005 
6,  360, 289 
4,  729. 716 

10,212.814 
877, 191 

Per  cent. 

58.93 

41.07 

99.23 

.45 

.32 

57.35 

42.05 

92.09 

7.91 

.52 

7. 02  oc 

$1.67 

Per  capiU  In  1878,  5.50  marks  ($1.31);  in  1871,  3.4 
in  1861,  1.33  marks  (32  cents;. 


marks  (84  cents) ;  in  1867,  3.31,  marks  (78  cent«) ; 


Ayerage  expenditure  for  one  common  school 

Avera|;r  fxpcndituro  for  Hularios 

AyernK^*  cxpt'uditure  for  buildings 

Per  cuxdtaof  pupili» 


1878. 


Marks. 

45,848 
31.  782 
14,066 

50. 75 -^$12.  08 


1886. 


Marks. 
50,535 
29.780 
20.  755 
55. 51  ^$13. 21 


1881. 


1878. 


I 


Marks. 

67, 761 

33,127 

24,634 

63.15  =$15.03 


I 


1891. 


I  Marks.  Marks. 

Average  salary  for  men 2. 375 -- $.'>6r». 25  '        2,597=  $618.08 

Averugo  salary  for  \vunun |        1,457—   .{46.77  1,538=     366.04 

Marks. 

Pensions  paid  to  men  in  1891 100, 402 =$23, 89.'>.  68 

lVn.siun.s  paid  to  women  in  1891 19,896=     4,735.25 

Total 120.298=   28,630.93 
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Table  8.— Jlme  tables  of  the  Berlin  common  gcht>oi»  ttneil  in  lSi(),  1860,  187^,  and  IS9S, 

A. -1840. 
[The  schools  linving  fonr  gra«los,  grade  1  hAw^  ihv  liighrHt] 


Branches  of  iBstmctimi. 


Hours  per  week  for  boys.  Eloiirn  piT  week  fi»r  pirls. 

(iradel.  Graclo2.  Gratle3.  Ora(lo4.  (iradel.  (trade 2.  Grade.l  Ciradel. 


Ilcliglon 

Bttuling 

Cienuan  languago  and  orthogra|)hy . 

Penmanship 

Arithmetic 

Ciwmetry 

National  and  anirenuil  history 

^"iRing 

female  handiwork 


f. 

2 

4 

4 

2 

=* 

6 
10  ' 


6 
10 


ToUl. 


32  I 


26 


32 


32 


In  1850  the  course  for  boys  was  changed  so  as  to  read  for  "  national  and  universal  history,**  4  boan«,  as 
foUown:  History.  2  hours;  knowl«flgo  of  nature  (in  sunnier),  2  honr»i,  and  geography.  2  hours  (in 
▼tnter),    P«r  girls  tbo  course  was  changed  to  road  "  geography  '  instead  of  "  univorsarListory." 

B.— 18G0. 

[The schools  baxing  six  grades,  grado  1  being  tholiiglieHt.] 


Hours  per  week  for  boys.    Hours  per  week  for  tii»l"<. 


Branches  of  instruction. 


o 


ReHcion C  i 

Reading  and  language 8  ! 

Writing I  4  | 

Aritbuietic !  4 

(ieometry  and  drawing '  4 

Nature  study '  2 

History  and  geography ^ '  2 

Singing - 2 

Fem&Us  handiwork , 


^ 

'^ 

g 

s 

2 

o 

o 

c 

G 

« 

6 

10 

8 

10 

4 

4 

4 

4 
o 

4 

4 

2 

2    ... 

2  I     2 
2  ,     2 


2  I    2 


Total I  32     82  i  26     26     26 


O      O 


c 


G  G 

10  10 

4  j     4 

4  4 


2       2  .    2 
8    ' 


26     32     32     32     26     26  I 


6 
10 
4 
4 


2 


C.--1873. 
[The  schools  having  six  grades,  grade  1  being  the  Itighest.] 


Religion 

Gf^rman  (2  hours'  object  lessons  in  grades  5 

and  6) 

Arithmetic 

History 

(leography  (hom«  geography  in  grade  4) 

Natnre  study 

Geenoetry 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gvmnaatics 

Female  handiwork 


Total. 


32     30     30 

'         I 


I 


10  I  12     12  , 


' 

4 

4 

4 

8 

10 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

?, 

2 

I 


2  |.... 
2^2 
2  ,.... 


2       2 
2  i     2 


2 


2       2  i     2  '       2 

!!.'l'"8V*8V*8'  **8'  '.v.y.v. 

22     32     32     32     28     22  I     22 
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Table  8. — Time  tables  of  the  Berlin  common  schooU  used  in  1840,  1860,  1873,  and  189S — 

Continued. 

D.-1893. 
[Though  the  conrso  prescribes  six  grades,  many  schopls  have  seven.    See  Text.] 


Hours  per  week  for  boys. 

Hours  per  week  for  girls. 

Branches  of  iustruction. 

O 

1 

C 

O 

4 

8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

O 

4 
10 
4 

•ft 

1 

4 
9 
4 

1 

O 

4 
U 

1 

1 

cr 

4 
0 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

4 

6 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

Grade  5. 
Grade  6. 

Religion 

4 
8 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 

4 
8 
4 
2 
2 
2 
9 

8       8 

4  1    ^ 

4  1       4 

German  (2  hours  object  lessons  in  grades  5  and  6) . 
Arithmetic  ....... 

9       11 
4  '       4 

History 

2 

Geography  (home  geography  in  grade  4) 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

■ 

]S'utiire  btudy  (physics  in  grade  1) 

Geometry  (mensuration  in  grade  3) 

::::i:':: 

. 

Drawing. 

2  ■    2 

2 
2 
2 

in 

2  '    2 

2 
2 
2 
6 

2 
2 
2 
6 

2 

9 

2    ..    . 

Sinirinir 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2  1    2 

2  ,    2 
4  1    4 

1  1       1 

Gymnastics 

2  i      2 

Female  handiwork 

1 

!---- 

Total 

32  i  30 

30 

28 

22  1  22 

32 

32 

32       2«   '  55»   i     iW 

.       i 

Tablk  9. —  Distribution  of  the  school  children  according  to  age,     (  Year  1802,) 
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Tablb  10. — DUirihuiian  of  the  pupils  horn  in  1878,  shoicing  ike  absolute  numbers  and 

percentages. 


Grade. 

6to7 
old, 
school 
188 

Nnm- 
ber. 

years 

first 

7  to  8  years 
old,  second 
schoolyear 

8  to  9  years 

old.  third 

school  year 

1886. 

9  to  10  years 
old,  fourth 
school  year 

10  to  11  years 

old.  fifth 
school  year 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nura-        Per 
ber.        cent. 

r  ' 

....   1 

Num        Per 
ber.       cent. 

! 

Num-      Per 
ber.       cent. 

1... 

BOYS. 

19 
1.525 
4,383 
3,453 
1,087 
117 

.13 

2            1 

26,      .24 

2,348  1  21.59 

5,  326  1  48. 97 

2,789  ,  25.64 

387  I     3.56 

14  41 

3::::::::::::::::::;:::t:::::::: 



45         .41 
3,  361      30.  73 
6,050     55.37 
1, 476     13. 49 

41.40 

4 

58 
4.600 

.54 
43.11 
56.35 

32.63 

5 

21 
7,032 

.30 

10.27 

6 

90.70  1     6.022 

1.11 

Total 

GIRLS. 

7,053    100.00  1  10.689 

100.00 

10.938  1 100.  00 

i 

10,876    100.00 

10,584  1  100.00 

1... 

i 
7          .06 

o 

.........|....... 

10  >       .90 

1,774  1  15.93 

6, 617  1  50.  44 

3,342  1  30.01 

393  1     3. 53 

1.243       11  11 

3:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

14  1      .12 
2, 646  '  23.  55 
6, 697     59. 61 
1, 878     16. 72 

4,314       38.56 

4 

....:::: 

20 
8,883 
7.136 

.18 
35.18 
64.64 

4, 208       37. 61 

5 

9 
6,459 

.13 
99.87 

1,306       11.67 

6 

111  '        .99 

Total 

6,468    100.00 

11,039 

100.00 

11.235    100.00 

11,136    100.00 

11,189  1  100.00 

Grand  total 

13.521 

21,728 

22.173  ; 

32,012    

21,773 

1 

J     2 

i      3 

4 

5 

I       6 

Total 

Grand  total 


756 
3,319 
4.189 
2,351 

445 
46 


6.81  I 
29.89  I 
37.72 
21. 17  I 

4.01  I 


.40 


2.886 
4.018 
2,957 
1. 127 
172 
15 


11.106     100.00       11.175 

"217520  TTT.TTT!  "21^  50F 1 


25.83 

4.654 

35.96 

3.395 

26.46 

1.729 

10.08 

518 

1.54 

64 

.13 

8 

100.00  I     10.368 


44.89 

1.028 

53.07 

9,333 

32.74 

554 

28.60 

12.539 

16.67 

271 

13.99 

15,  248 

5.00 

71 

3.66 

irs553 

.62 

10 

.52 

15,928 

.08 

3 

.16 

16,059 

100.00 

1,937 

100.00 

3.708 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOVS  IN  (JERMANV. 

In  an  api)endix  to  the  expose  on  the  universities  in  Germany,  the 
annual  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1891-92  contained  a  summary  (p.  368) 
Tvhich  has  served  as  a  basis  for  comparisons  with  other  States.  The 
imperial  secretary  of  state  at  Strasburg,  Dr.  Greorge  von  Mayr,  a 
noted  statistician,  subjects  the  sources  of  that  table,  published  by 
Prof.  Dr.  C.  Rethwisch  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  to  a  criticism 
which  reveals  most  interesting  details,  and  he  brings  out  features  of 
secondary  school  attendance  in  Germany  which  are  particularly  wel- 
come in  this  country  at  a  time  when  high  schools  and  colleges  are  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  good  intentions  and  results. 

In  presenting  this  statistical  material  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  that 
tlie  tables  show  only  the  number  of  boys  studying  in  secondary  schools, 
not  of  girls.  The  boys  in  Germany  who  are  predestined  by  their  par- 
ents to  pursue  higher  studies  must  begin  at  an  early  age — say  at  10  or 
11  years.  For  girls  who  aim  at  entering  upon  higher  studies,  ample 
provision  in  the  form  of  public  pi^paratory  secondary  schools  is  not 
made  as  yet  in  Germany,  though  there  are  numerous  private  institu- 
tions of  that  kind.  Efforts  are  being  made  of  late  to  establish  public 
gymnasia,  or  classical  schools,  for  girls,  and  the  Government  has  the 
question  under  advisement.  Dr.  Mayr,  in  summarizing  the  material 
furnished  by  each  State,  arrives  at  the  following  totals  for  the  year 
1890: 

Boys. 

<* Gymnasia/'  or  classical  schoole 134^845 

*'Rcal  schools,"  with  Latin 50,947 

'*  Real  schools,"  without  Latin 62, 579 

Total 248,371 

This  is  about  3  i>er  cent  of  the  school-going  population. 

The  separate  States  show  remarkable  differences  in  the  attendance 
in  the  three  classes  of  schools.  While  in  Prussia  and  in  Bavaria  the 
classical  schools  have  still  the  majority  of  students,  States  like  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hessen  display  an  opposite  tendency. 

The  confessions  or  religions  of  the  students  Are  mentioned  separately, 
both  in  totals  and  in  ratios,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  paragraphs. 
The  numbers  are  not  quite  correct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  two  States 
make  no  returns  concerning  the  denomination  of  their  students. 

Germany  has  1  student  in  secondary  schools  to  every  199  of  its 
inliabitants;  that  is,  1  Protestant  student  to  every  181  Protestant 
inhabitants;  1  Catholic  student  to  every  307  Catholic  inhabitants;  1 
student  of  other  Christian  confessions  to  204  of  such  inhabitants;  1 
Jewish  student  to  every  30  Jewish  inhabitants.  A  computation  of 
the  attendance  in  the  tbrce  categories  of  schools  with  reference  to  the 
religion  or  confession  can  be  made  only  by  leaving  out  the  numbers 
from  Wiirtemberg  and  Oldenburg.     The  result  is  as  follows: 
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Attendance  in  «cc9ndari/  Bchools  in  Germany,  1800, 


StateH. 


;  (lynniasia  or  cloAsical  schools  for 
I  boys. 


;   Pro 
I    tes-    : 
tauts. 


•Real 


L-hools,"  with  Latin    for 
boy  8. 


r«tu.x    Other  '   Pro-   'roti,    ^^her 

.?!.      Chris-  Jewi.    ToUl.  1    te«.    ,V*"*.  Chris  , Jews. 
"*••   ,  tii(i:s  '  tants.  i""*^*     lians.  I 


I 
.  TotaL 


Prus-sia 

ISavaria 

8axony  

Wtirtembcrg 

Baden  

Uessen 

Heckleubiirg-Sch  werin 

Sftze  Weimar 

MecklenbargStnlitz 

(Menbnrg 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Meinitigen 

ftaxe-  A  Itenburg 

Saxe-Colmrg 

fiaxe-Gotha 

▲nh»lt 

S<h  warzbnrg-liiulolstaclt 

SchwansburgSonderHhaasen  . 

Wa  Itloc  k 

Reus8,  Aenior 

Kpus.^,  junior 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alaace-I^rraine 


4.687, 
146. 

(?)    I 

1,  246 

179, 

51. 


146 


(') 


German  Empire :  i  I 

Total ' ' ]  134,845. 

AVithout  Oldenburg i 1. ......' 133,934  . 

Without  Oldenburg  and  <  I  I  l 

Wiirtembcrg 81,205   36,414!        241;  9,621 !  127,481    38,734   6.409 


2,844, 

61 
40: 
(?) 
392 

87 
30! 

21 


34,466 

452 

3.  136 

1.972 

3.381 

1.083 

1.407 

516 

214 


13 


1 ... 

..       1 

20 
1 
6 
6 

1: 

"*3 

4 

2 
5 
2 

I 
13 
74 

5 

1 

15    ..-- 

11; 

2 

I 

182   3,650 


J38 
819 
193 
251 

01 
463 
229 
360 
100 

37 
400 

43 

41 
118 
620 
718 


50,  947 
50,947 


48,975 


'Keal  school*,"  without  Latin,  I 
for  bovB. 


SUtM. 


Pro 
I    tea- 

!  tauts. 


!  Catho 
I   lies. 


'  Other ' 

Chris-  Jew«.  Total 
tinns.  I 


Prolfs 
tanta. 


6. 919 

1.333, 

2,031' 

560 

533 


Bavaria I    4,531 

Saxouy 4,8:}0 

Wurtemberg 

Baden 

Heasen 

Jieckleubarg- Sob  werin 

8axe- Weimar 

kleckk)nbiirg-StJ*elitz 

Oldenburg 459| 

Bmnrwick I    1, 302, 

Saxe-Meiningen I        203 

Saxe-Altenburg I        102 

Saxe-Coburg 

8axe(rotha 442 

Anhalt 184 

Scbwarsburg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzbnrg-Sondershauaen 

Waldeok 

Rensa,  senior 

Reusa,  iunior 

SoliauniDurgLippo ! 

Lijipe. 


,227! 

102 

1,260 

952 

705 
2 

i; 


1,131  10.958 

118  5.0(i2 

396  H.593 

319  2,613 

515:  3,202 

9,  572 

4  555 


11  . 
16. 


2(1 
244 


21- 
7 


Lubeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alaace- Lorraine  . 


5641 
1.2101 
3,217 
1.230 


2. 
19. 
96| 
908 


Crerman  Empire:  I  |  j 

Total 44.217    12,649 

Without  Oldciihnrg 43,758    12,538 

Witlinut   Oldenburg  and  | 

Wurtomberg ;  36,839.  11,269| 


266 
266 


257 


Cath- 
olics. 


Total. 

Other ' 
Chris-  Jews. 

tinns. 


Pmaaia !  14,558     3,218,        104   2,01319,893. 


41M) 
1,562 
. '  2U.{ 
2|       1U5. 


472 
193 


21  587 

16  1.245 

337  3,671 

374  2.513 


95.384  27. 
10.  514  16, 
13, 174 
13.002  3. 

5, 157|  4, 

4.410  1. 

3.310' 

1.7J5 
757 

(•)   ',  ( 
3.301 


514 
85& 

i.sr.o 

375 

6a() 

242 

104 

699 

231 

?,95 

1,211 

2.  586 

4,G7« 

3,264 


444 
791 
301, 
255* 
287 
.451 
18 
32 
3. 
(') 
38 
3  . 
3  . 
17 
10 
15. 
3  . 
0 
6. 

i! 

6. 
22. 
5  . 
52 
121 
1.452 


399  12, 110 

101    2.006 

26       333 


28 
22 

78 
1 
6 


Total. 


(.') 


37 
2' 


733 

1, 121 

843 

72 

19 
O) 
279, 
36| 

2| 
30 

55| 
2t 

\ 

27 
40 
42' 

5:)3 

708 


135.337 

29.412 

13,634 

17.018 

10.587 

6.782 

3,401 

1.806 

779 

1.4(»1 

3.619 

808 

804 

502 

903 

1,  620 

380 

70.) 

267 

198 

706 

251 

444 

1.256 

2,681 

5,389 

7,426 


I 


5,55462,579 248.371 

5,  527 :«2,  089    169,  780  57.  347         708  19,  U5   240,  970 


5,131i53,4B6,  156.77854,092; 

I  I  \  \ 


00018,402   229,952 
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Xumbet'  of  inhabitants  to  every  student  (without  JViirtemberg  and  Oldenburg). 


Pri>toRtant 

Cntbolin 

Other  denominations. 
Jews 


Total . 


Keal  schools. 

Gym- 
naHia. 

With 

Without 

Total. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

361 

758 

715 

187 

464 

2,651 

1.507 

314 

671 

757 

535 

202 

55 

146 

104 

30 

370 

960 

879 

205 

This  mode  of  computatioD  involuntarily  leads  to  the  oi)inion  that 
small  numbers  presuppose  a  numerous  participation,  while  large  num- 
bers presuppose  a  small  participation,  in  secondary  studies.  This  cer- 
tainly is  correct,  but  it  does  not  give  as  adequate  a  statement  as  ratios 
would.  For  that  reason  the  table  is  repeated  here,  displaying  the 
number  of  students  to  every  10,000  inhabitants. 

Number  of  students  to  every  10,000  inhabitants. 


Gym- 
nasia. 

Real  Rchools. 

With     Without 
Latin.      Latin. 

13.2  i          12.5 
3.8              6.7 
13.2            18.7 
05. 7            92. 7 

Total. 

Protestant 

27.7 

21.4 

17.5 

173.7 

53.4 

Cat  hollo 

31.9 

Other  flmominations 

49.4 

JewH 

332.2 

Total 

27.1 

10.4 

1          11.4 

48.9 

In  all  the  three  classes  of  secondary  schools  we  find  the  Jews  more 
numerously  represented  than  the  Christians.  This  is  equally  true  in 
classical  and  modern  high  schools.  The  Protestant  population  also  makes 
use  of  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  much  more  frequently 
than  the  Catholic,  but  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  number 
of  those  in  classical  and  those  in  modern  high  schools  (so  called  Eeal- 
schulen).  These  differences  in  the  participation  of  the  different  denom- 
inations are  so  great  that  a  more  minute  statistical  comparison  than  tbe 
one  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  (see  p.  299)  would  not  materially 
alter  the  result  shown  in  these  ratios.  Absolutely  correct  comi)arison 
would  be  possible  only  if  the  entire  number  of  students  in  secondary 
schools  could  be  viewed  according  to  religious  denomination  and  age, 
and  compared  with  the  male  population  divided  in  the  same  manner — 
that  is,  with  reference  to  their  religion  and  age.  This  is  impossible,  since 
neither  the  school  statistics  nor  the  general  German  census  offer  the 
material.  The  latter  particularly,  as  far  as  the  total  for  the  Empire 
comes  into  question,  suffers  from  a  want  of  combination.  Not  even 
the  most  elementary  distinction  between  the  confessions,  namely,  that 
according  to  sex,  is  given.  This  is  owing  to  the  want  of  detailed  enumer- 
ation in  soire  States.  German  statisticians  therefore  earnestly  desire 
that  the  next  census  may  reveal  the  facts  necessary  for  this  and  similar 
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comparisons.  As  far  as  the  numbers  go,  the  participation  of  the  four 
groups  (Protestant,  Catholic,  other  Christians  or  dissenters,  and  Jews) 
in  secondary  education  as  given  in  the  table  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

The  facts  which  the  foregoing  ratios  reveal  are  not  in  any  way  sur- 
prising, since  estimates  based  upon  Bavarian  statistics,  and  upon  those 
of  a  few  other  States,  had  revealeil  similar  proportions  years  ago.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  classical  schools — that  is,  the  so-called  gymnasia  in 
Bavaria — had  some  years  ago  among  their  pupils  36.5  Catholics,  46.3 
Protestants,  86.7  Israelites  of  every  10,000  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
1890  Bavaria  exhibits  the  following  ratios  of  students  to  the  total  i)op- 
olation  (distinction  as  to  sex  being  missing):  Catholics,  28.8 ;  Protes- 
tants, 36.5;  Jews,  151.0,  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  Hence,  the  Jews 
in  Bavaria,  as  was  shown  in  1863,  have  increased  their  ratio  of  students 
in  gymnasia  enormously — that  is,  nearly  100  i)er  cent  within  about 
thirty  years.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  participation  of  Jews 
in  the  secondary  schools  without  Latin — that  is,  in  the  modern  high 
schools,  or  Realschulen — is  even  greater. 

Professor  Von  Mayr  quotes  in  this  connection  a  paragraph  from 
Volume  I  of  his  Bavarian  Statistics  of  Education  (1873,  p.  49),  with 
reference  to  the  attendance  in  classical  high  schools.  He  at  that  time 
remarked : 

I  ehoiilfl  like  to  warn  my  readers  not  to  draw  immediate  conclasions  from  tha 
relative  proportion  of  the  different  confessions  upim  the  talent  or  inchnation  of  the 
Btudent8,  or  the  confession  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  other  considerations 
that  determine  the  real  participation  in  any  branch  of  education  besides  talents 
and  inclination,  and  among  these  are  the  ease  or  difficnlty  of  attending  certain 
schools.  These  are  dependent  upon  the  habitation  of  the  parents  and  the  location 
of  the  schools.  Doubtless  the  population  of  any  place  or  city  furnishes  the  compar- 
atively greatest  contingent  of  students.  Now,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Jew- 
ish population  is  nearly  always  found  in  large  cities  which  have  a  variety  of  schools 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools.  Hence,  wo  find  the  Jewish  children 
more  frequently  in  secondary  schools,  while  the  Catholics  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
farmers,  and  the  like,  and  live  in  hamlets,  villages,  and  small  towns,  which  do  not 
offer  opportunities  for  secondary  cdncation  as  large  cities  do.  Similar  proportions 
aro  found  where  the  members  of  one  confession  aro  preferably  grouped  in  larger 
cities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Protestants  in  Upper  Bavaria,  where  the  participation  of 
Protestants  in  secondary  schools  is  comparatively  larger  than  in  Lower  Havaria, 
where  they  are  found  both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  districts. 

What  Dr.  Mayr  said  twenty  years  ago  is,  in  a  measure,  still  applica- 
ble to-day,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  control  it  statistically. 
The  statistics  of  the  Empire  fail  to  go  into  details  on  the  subject  of  con- 
fessions with  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  aro  represented.  If, 
however,  Prussian  statistics,  which  are  very  minute,  are  taken  as  a 
standard  of  measurement,  we  find  (1)  that  the  Jews  form  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  of  Prussia;  (2)  that  they  form  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  city  population;  (3)  but  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the  rural  population; 
and  (4)  2.8  per  cent  of  the  x)opulatiou  in  cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jews  have  better  opportunities  for 
attending  secondaiy  schools.    Their  i)resent  strong  participation  in  such 
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scbools,  is,  liowever,  not  explained  by  this  objective  relation  only;  aside 
from  tliis  there  must  be  a  subjective  tendency.  This  tendency  is  nursed 
doubtless  by  the  choice  of  profession  and  occupation  common  amon^ 
the  Jews,  they  being  found  chiefly  among  the  merchants  and  profes- 
sionals, but  not  among  mechanics  and  farmers. 

Though  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  similar  statements  from  edu- 
cational statistics  of  the  United  States,  it  ciin  not  be  considered  essen- 
tial, since  the  undenominational  character  of  the  schools  in  this  country 
precludes  any  xeflections  such  as  Professor  Mayr  was  able  to  make  for 
Germany,  His  reflections  and  ratios  concerning  denominations  are  not 
the  essential  features  of  his  summary  (see  p.  3),  but  the  proportion 
of  students  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  regardless  of  their  denom- 
ination is  of  supreme  importance,  since  it  shows  an  enormous  increase 
of  pupils  in  the  schools  without  Latin,  and  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
those  with  Latin.  In  viewing  the  table  we  must  constantly  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  total  of  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary schools  represents  only  the  boys.  If  we  add  the  number  of  girls 
attending  secondary  schools  not  enumerated  here  the  total  number 
would  be  increased  to  half  a  million.  One-half  a  million  of  50,000,000 
inhabitants  is  1  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  percentage,  fw 
it  means  that  of  every  100  men,  women,  and  children,  one  is  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  If  we  abandon  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  and 
take  the  total  number  of  school-going  age,  6  to  20 — ^namely,  about 
10,000,000 — the  proportion  in  secondary  schools  would  be  5  per  cent^  a 
proportion  not  reached  by  any  other  country. 


CoTTRSEs  OF  Study  in  History  Found  in  Vogue  in  Europe. 

Prof.  Joseph  Baar,  Ph.  D.,  published  in  a  supplement  to  the  annual 
catalogue  of  his  school  (a  progymnasium  in  Malmedy^  Germany,  1895) 
an  essay  in  which  he  subjects  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  tbe 
study  of  history  in  secondary  schools  in  several  European  countries 
and  the  United  States  to  a  rigorous  comparison.  He  then  summarizes 
the  various  courses  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of  time  and  matter 
prescribed  may,  at  a  glance,  be  seen.  The  matter  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  teachers  in  this  country,  where  universal  history  has  remained 
a  subordinate  study,  being  reserved,  as  it  were,  to  grace  the  higb- 
school  course. 

The  author  starts  out  with  this  weighty  remark: 

Whether  the  study  of  history  Avill  boar  fruit  for  life,  or  whether  it  remain  mere 
text-book  knowledge  accumulated  for  examinations,  or  both,  or  neither;  whether  it 
develops  the  whole  soul  life  of  the  pupil,  clears  the  intellect,  and  fills  the  cmotious 
and  the  heart  with  noble  sentiments,  or  whether  it  will  leave  the  heart  cold,  the 
head  empty,  causing  confusion— all  that  depends  principally  upon  the  scientific  and 
ethical  personality  of  the  teacher.  Good  text-books  can  only  aid  him  in  his  work, 
rrescribed  courses  of  study  determining  the  aims  and  methods  of  his  instructioa 
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may  promote  or  retard  him;  they  can  do  nothing  else.  If  we  wish  to  sketch  a  per- 
fectly true  picture  of  how  history  is  taught  iu  foreigu  countries  wo  should  have  to 
know  above  all  who  the  teachers  are  that  give  the  instruction  and  how  they  do  it. 
As  a  matter  of  sclf-evideuce,  sources  of  such  information  are  lacking.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  show  what  is  intended  by  the  authorities  and  adequately  fix  the  rank  in 
which  the  study  of  history  is  placed  in  the  diflerent  countries  by  stating  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  it  and  what  matter  is  to  be  gone  over. 

The  interest  in  this  inquiry  is  a  threefold  one — a  scientific,  educational,  and  polit- 
ical interest.  For  the  principles  according  to  which  the  courses  are  framed,  the  text- 
books chosen,  the  selection  of  matter,  and  tlie  distribution  over  the  several  years  of 
the  course  determined,  and  Listly  the  method  employed  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
question:  Why  is  history  studied?  (1)  For  the  historian  the  science  of  history  has 
its  own  aim.  He  desires  to  gain  as  extensive  and  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible 
of  historical  facts.  (2)  It  is  different  with  the  educator;  history  to  him  is  a  means  to 
an  end;  he  wants  to  give  his  pnpils  an  intellectual  and  ethical  education  which  is 
most  desirable  for  life.  Hence,  ho  will  select  the  matter  of  instruction  to  that  end 
and  form  it  in  content  and  extent  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  (3)  The 
third  and  in  most  countries  decisive  m<ttivo  power,  the  State,  has  the  same  purpose, 
bat  aside  from  that  it  has  a  political  end  in  view.  It  emphasizes  love  of  coautry, 
adherence  to  the  existing  form  of  government,  and  a  general  comprehension  of  gov- 
ernmental relations.  According  to  this  purpose  the  State  schools  will  of  necessity 
occupy  themselves  with  home  history,  and  according  to  the  existing  form  of  gov- 
ermiient  the  study  of  history  will  result  in  a  history  of  princes  or  a  history  of  the 
people— that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  supported  either  by  a  monarchic-dynastic  spirit  or 
by  a  republican  spirit.  In  private  or  denominational  schools  of  Belgium  and  America 
other  considerations,  such  as  dictated  by  the  church,  come  into  play  besides  the 
political. 

The  author  then  subjeits  the  courses  and  methods  pursued  in  France 
Rnssia,  and  the  United  States,  and  compares  them  with  those  /generally 
adopted  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  (See  sum- 
mary at  the  close  of  this  article.)  With  reference  to  the  United  States, 
he  points  out  that  here  the  authorities  do  rarely  more  than  prescribe 
the  countries  and  epochs  to  be  gone  over;  method  and  distribution  of 
matter  are  left  to  the  teacher.    He  says: 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  uniform  features  in  the  teaching  of  history  in 
America  which  show  clearly  that  all  the  schools  of  the  various  States,  though  not 
ruled  by  a  centralized  power,  are  following  a  general,  well- understood  motive,  that 
of  amalgamating  the  foreign  elements  and  making  the  population  of  the  Union 
homogeneous  in  sentiment  and  aspiration.  The  aim  of  the  study  of  history  in  the 
Ignited  States  is  more  than  in  monarchical  states — a  political  one.  It  is  to  prepare 
tho  young  to  a  self-active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Btato  by  giving  them  the 
requisite  historical  knowledge  and  by  training  them  in  tme  American  sentiment. 
This  explains  why  the  grammar  schools  generally  confine  themselves  to  American 
history.  This  home  hislory  is  taught  very  thoroughly  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  elementary  course  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  of  life),  and  also  in  form  of  a 
review  in  the  high  schools.  Ancient  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  only  in 
the  high  or  other  secondary  schools,  and  very  superficially  at  that,  English  history 
IS  all  that  finds  a  little  attention  besides  ancient  and  home  history. 

The  author  then  subjects  various  text-books  and  courses  of  study  to 
a  critical  analysis,  quotes  the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  Baltimore 
City  College,  and  finally  places  the  various  courses  in  Juxtaposition. 
This  summary  is  very  interesting,  and  is  here  reproduced  in  full  and 
very  minute  translation :  ^         I 
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Courses  of  study  in  history,^ 
[Hours  per  week.] 


Year  of  age. 


Eleveuth  ... 


Twelfth  . 


Thirteenth  . 


Fourteenth . . 


Fifteenth 


Sixteenth... 


Seventeenth  . 


Eighteenth  . 


Nineteenth  . 


Prussia  since  1892. 


I 


A . — El&mentary  dtpartment. 


Biographies  from  native  history,  1 
hour. 


Narratives  "roni  mythological  his- 
tory of  the  Grrcks  and  Romans, 
1  hour. 


B.—Secondat'y  department. 

I.   COURSE. 

Greek  and  Koman  history  from 
Solon  to  the  Diodochi  and  from 
Pyrrhus  to  Augustus,  grouped 
around  leading  charactf^rs;  also 
important  parts  of  oriental  his- 
tory—2  hours. 

Brie^  review  of  Western  Roman 
Empire:  German  history  to  the 
close  of  Middle  Ages;  history 
of  other  countries  only  wliere  of 
general  importance— 2  hours. 


German  history  from  the  close  of 
Middle  Ages  till  1740;  special 
stress  on  Brandenburg- Prussian 
history;  other  countries  where 
needed  for  the  comprehension  of 
native  history— 2  hoars. 

GeiTuau  and  Prussian  history 
from  1740  to  the  present  time; 
comparative  consideration  of 
social  and  economic  develop- 
ment— 2  hours. 

n.   COCKSE. 

Chief  events  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  till  476  with  reference  to 
cause  and  etlect;  special  stress 
on  constitutional  history,  condi- 
tions of  civilization,  in  groups 
facilitating  comparison  — 3 
hours. 

Acrount  of  events  that  have  made 
epochs  in  the  world's  history 
from  470  to  1848,  with  reference 
to  cause  and  effect;  other  btates 
only  where  of  great  historical 
importance;  hist^irical  and  ge- 
ographical  review  of  the  states 
ot  Knrope  at  the  clot*e  of  the 
thirty  years'  war— 3  hours. 

The  most  iroportantevents  of  mod- 
ern, especially  Prussian,  history, 
M'ith  constant  reference  to  cause 
and  ettect;   same  matter  as   in 

Jirevious  years,  only  more  pro- 
buudly  treated— 3  hours. 


Austria  since  1884. 


A.— Elementary  department. 


Prt^paratory    lessons,     1 
hour.  * 

B. — Secondary  department. 


Ancient  history :  Greece 
and  Rome  mythology  and 
biographies,  2  hours. 


History  of  tie  Middle  Ages, 
especially  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  alternating 
with  geography,  3  hours. 


Modem  history,  especially 
of  Austria- Hungary, 
alternating  with  geogra- 
phy, 4  hours. 

I!.  COURSE. 

Ancient  history  to  conquest 
of  Italy ;  special  attention 
tohistory  of  civilization— 
3  hours. 


History  of  Rometill476,  and 
of  Middle  Ages;  history 
of  civilization— 4  hours. 


History  of  modem  times 
with  especial  attention  to 
religious,  political,  and 
economic  revolutions,  and 
thel reflects  upon  civiliza- 
tion, 3  Iiours. 

History  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary; interior  develop, 
ment  of  the  Empire — 3 
hours.  During  second 
half  year:  Geography  and 
ethnology,  2  hours;  re- 
view of  ancient  history,  1 
hour. 


Belgium  since  1 


A. — Elem,entary 
departm.ent. 

Sketch  of  universal 
history,  2  hours. 

B. — Secondary 
department. 

I.   COURSE. 

Ancient  and  Middle 
Ago  history 
(Greece  and  Rome) 
to  the  Crusades, 
2  hours. 


Review:  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time, 
till  1789, 2  hours. 


Brief  review  of  the 
history'  of  modem 
times;  history  of 
Belgium — 2  hours. 

II.  COURSE. 

Ancient  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome, 
and  Middle  Ages  to 
Crusades,  2  hours. 


Review  of  matter 
gone  over  in  previ- 
ous year,  2  hours. 


History  of  Belgium 
(«5  hours) ;  history 
of  late  vears  (15 
hours)— 2  hours. 


'  The  courses  are  sketched  in  the  briefest  possible  manner, 
contains  minute  details. 
"These  lessons  are  chiefly  on  home  history. 


The  ministerial  order  of  May  24,  1802, 
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T«arof  age. 

France  since  1880. 

Italy  since  1894. 

Russia  since  1890. 

United  States  (Balti. 
more  City  College). 

A.— Elementary 

A.— Elementary 

A..— Elementary 

department. 

department. 

departfnenL 

department 

Tenth 

ElementarT  biogra- 
phies;   historical 

scenes— 1|  hours. 

Elerentb  .... 

Sunimarv  of   his- 
tory of  France  to 

• 

death    of    Louis 

XI,  U  hours. 
Same   tiU   1815.   1| 
hourH. 

Twelfth 

Eleraentarv  course 
of  Russian  his- 

tory, 2  hours. 

B.—Seeondary 

B.—Seeondary 

B.—Seeondary 

B.-Seeondary 

department. 

department. 

department. 

I.  COUBSK. 

department. 

Thirteenth  . . 

Histonr  of  the  Ori- 
ent, 1^  hours. 

History  of  the  Ori- 

Systematic  course 

History  of    the 

ent  and  Greece 

of  ancient  his- 

United  States; 

(including  geogra- 

tory;  essentials 

English  history: 

phy),  3  hours. 

of^  oriental  his- 
tory—2  hours. 

constitutional 
history— 3  hours. 

Fourteenth.. 

History  of  Greeoe, 

History  of  Italy 

Systematic  course 

History  of  Rome: 
constitution  of 

1|  hours. 

till  4^76  (including 
geography),  3 
hours. 

of  the  history  of 

Middle  Ages,  and 

Maryland— 3 

of  Russia  to  Ivan 

hours. 

IV,  3  hours. 

Fifteenth.... 

History  of    Rome, 

History  of  Europe, 
especially    Italy, 
fh>m  476  to  Henry 

Systematic  course 

History  of   oriental 

li  hours. 

of  modern  history 

nations     and 

Greece;  historical 

VII  of  Luxem- 

ent  time;  same  of 

composition— 1 

hurg,  3  hours. 

Russia— 2  hours. 

II.  COUB8B. 

hour. 

Sixteenth.... 

History  of  Europe, 

Same  ft-om   Henry 

Extensive   reviews 

Constitutional  his- 

enpecially  France, 
till  1270,  1|  hours. 

VII   till    1748,    4 
hours. 

of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history;   re- 
view of   Russian 
history— 2  hours. 

sitions,  1  hour. 

Seventeenth . 

Same  from  1270  tiU 
1610,  1|  hours. 

Same  from  1748  tUl 
present  time,  4 
hours. 

Political     economy; 
most     important 
events  of  the  nine- 

teenth century— 1 

hour. 

Eighteenth.. 

Same  from  1610  till 
1789.  li  hours,  and 

(  hour  conference. 

Nineteenth  .. 

Same  from  1789  till 
the  present  time, 

3  hours. 

ED  94- 


-20 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

BIBUOGRAPHY  OF  GERMAN   BOOKS. 

Andrae,  Dr.  Carl.    Entwicklunga-Geschichto    dor    deaUchen    Lehrerbildangs- 

AnstalteD,  1893. 
Anoxymous.    Geschichte  der  osterreichischen  Scbalreform,  1875. 

Die  Volksschale  Ocsterreichs  von  Einst  und  Jetzt,  1889. 

13alliex,.Th.    Abriss  dor  Geecbicbto  dor  deutscben  Padagogik,  1872. 

Baumann,  J.    Gescbicbte  der  piidagogischon  Thoorien,  1890. 

Beer,  A.,  andF.  Hocheggbr.    Fortechritte  dos  Unterricbtsweseus  in  don  Cultur- 

staaten  Europas,  2  vols.,  1867-68. 
Br)HM,  H.    Leitfaden  dor  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  mit  bosouderer  Berilcksicb- 

tigang  der  Volksscbule,  1882. 
B^HM,  J.    Gescbicbte  der  Pildagogik,  mit  Cbaractorbildern  bcrvorragonder  Pitda- 

gogen  and  Zeiten,  2  voU.,  1878-79. 

Karzgefasste  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1889. 

— ^ Erziebong  und  Unterricbt  bei  den  Romern  zur  Zeit  der  Konige  und  dos 

Freistaates,  1886. 
Brezkik,  Ft.    Erziebung  und  Unterricbt  bei  den  Griecben,  1886. 
Beuckbach,  G.     Wegweiser  durcb  die  Gescbicbte  dor  Padagogik,  1869. 
BCdinger,  Max.    Yon  den  AnfUogen  des  Scbiilzwanges,  1865. 
Cassau,  Karl.    Die  Piidagogik  dor  Alton,  Cbaracterbildor,  1882. 
Clai:snitzer,  L.    Gescbicbte  des  preussiscben  Unterricbts-Gesetzes,  1891. 
Cramer,  Fr.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  in  weltbistorisclier  Entwicklong,  2  vols., 

1832-38. 
Denifle,  p.  H.     Die  Univorsitaten  der  Mittelalters,  1885. 
Dittes,  Dr.  Friedkicil    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  und  des  Uuterricbts  fur  Volks- 

Bcbnllebrer,  1878. 
DULOX,  RuD.    Aus  Amerika.    Ueber  Scbnle,  etc.,  1866. 
Eckstein,  Fr.  Aug.    Gostaltung  der  Volksscbule  durcb  den  Pictismus,  1867. 
Fleischner,  Dr.  L.    Gescbicbte  dos  ongliscben  Bildungswesens,  1893. 
GuDEMANX,  M.    Das  jiidiscbe  Uuterricbts wesen  wiibrend  der  spaniscb-arabiscben 

Period©,  1873. 
Qiiellonscbriften  zur  Gescbicbte  dor  Erziebung  bei    den  deutscben  Judcn, 

1891. 
Hahn,  G.  P.  R.    Boitrag  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik  im  18ton  Jabrbundert,  1883. 
Haneberg,  Dr.  D.    Scbul-  und  Lebrwesen  dor  Mubamedaner  im  Mittelalter,  1850. 
Hekgard,  S.     Darstellung  der  Piidagogik  und  ibrer  Gescbicbte,  1884. 
HEiNDr.,J.  B.    Gnllerio  beriibmter  Piidagogen  aus  der  Gegenwart  in  Biograpbien, 

2  vols,  1859. 

Biograpbieu  der  berilbmtestcn  Piidagogen  dor  Vergangenboit,  1860. 

Heppe,  Dr.  H.     Gescbicbte  des  deutscben  Volksscbulwesens,  5  vols.,  1860. 

Scbulwesen  des  Mittelalters  und  Reform  im  lOten  Jabrbundert,  1860. 

IIerold,  Jul.     Zeittafel  zur  Groscbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1878. 
Hunziker,  Dr.  O.    Gescbicbte  dor  scbweizeriscben  Volksscbule,  1881. 
Just,  Dr.  K.  S.     Piidagogik  des  Mittelalters,  1879. 

Jt^TTiNG,  Dr.  U.     Kritiscbo  Gescbicbte  des  Leso-  und  Anscbauungs-Unterrichte,  1890. 
Kaemmel,  n.  J.    Gescbicbte  des  deutscbeu  Scbulwesons  ira  Ueborgange  vom  Mittel- 
alter zur  Nouzcit,  1882. 
Kahstaedt,  Siegfr.     llilfsbucb  zur  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1887. 
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KiEHR,  Dr.  C.    Geschichto  der  Methodik,  1880. 

Krhrbach,  Karl,  editor.    Monamenta  Germanise  Padagogica,  15  vols. 

Kekskin,  — .    Ueberblick  Uber  die  Geechichte  der  Erziehang.    Edited  hj  Dr.  J. 

Kayser,  1890. 
K«ixxER,  Dr.  L.    KuTze  Gesobkhte  d»  Erziehnng  mnd  des  Unterrichtfi..  1389. 
Kley,  IIeinr.    Abriss  der  Gescbicbte  der  preussiscben  Untcrricbtsgesetzgebung^ 

1886. 
KLr)ppER,  Dr.  K.    Repetitorinm  der  Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  1891. 
KOkigdauer,  Joachim.    Geecbicbte  der  PUdagogik  tmd  Metbcnlik,  1889. 
KOrxer,  Fr.    Gescbicbte  der  Pudagogik  von  den  ultesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegen- 

wart,  1886. 
KiLAUSE,  J.  H.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziehmig  and  der  Biblnng  bei  den  Griecben,  £tni8< 

kern  und  Romeru,  1851. 
LtJkGE,  Bertua  v.  d.    Unterricbtswesen  nnd  die  ErziebungBideale  des  spaniscben 

Amerikas,  1889. 
Lauer,   Dr.  M.    Entwicklung  imd  Gestaltnug  dea  uiederliindiscben  Yolksscbnl- 

wesens^  1885. 

Entwicklnng  und  Gestaltnng  dee  belgiscben  Volksscbnlwesens  seit  1842, 1885. 

Lkutz,  Ferd.    Gescbicbte  der  Fadagogik.    Part  III  of  Lebrbncb  d.  Krz.  and  d. 

Unterricbts,  1889. 
Mabcuer,  H.  a.    Das  deutscbe  Scbulvresen  nacb  seiner  bistoriscbcn  Entwicklang, 

1876.    New  edition,  Vol.  1, 1879. 
Masius,  IIerm.     Einwirkong  des  Hnmanismiis  aaf  die  Gelebrtenscbulen,  1862. 
Mass,  Th.    Zeittafel  zur  Gescbicbte  dor  Pihdagogik,  1890. 
Mjehxers,  C.    Gescbicbte  der  Entstebnng  nnd  Entwicklung  der  boben  Scbulen 

unseres  Erdtbeils,  4  vols.,  1802-1805. 
Meyer,  J.  F.    Heaktion  nnd  Volkascbale.    Dretamg  Jabrc  preussiscber  Scbulge- 

scbicbte,  1840-1870, 1883. 
Mt'LLER,  J.  P.    Deutscbe  Scbnlea  im  Anslande,  ibre  OeMbidite  nikl  Statistik,  1885. 
N1EDERGE8AS8.  R.     Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  in  Biograpbien,  1883. 

Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  in  Proben  aus  padagog.  Hauptwerken,  1886. 

Paetzold,  \V.    Tabellon  zur  Gescbicbte  der  PUdagogik,  1891. 

Paui-sex,  Dr.  Frieder.     Gescbicbte  des  gelebrten  Unterricbts,  1885. 

Rau,  Heribkrt.    Gescbicbte  der  Eutwicklung  des  mcnscblicben  Geistes.     1882. 

Raumer,  Dr.  Karl.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  vom  Wiederaufbliihen  klassiscber 

Studien  an,  4  vols.,  1846-54. 
Reinecke,  H.,  and  A.  Sciiorn.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  (extracts  from  educa- 
tional writers),  1885. 
Rocflow,  Freiberr  EiiauH.  v.    Gescbicbte  raeiuer  Bcbnleu,  1890. 
Schiller,  Herm.    Lebrbucb  der  Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik,  1887. 
ScHMLD,  Dr.  R.  A.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung,  first  vol.  not  pablisbed   yet,  second 

and  tbird  vols,  cacb  in  two  parts.     After  tbe  deatb  pf  author,  continued  by 

Dr.  Georg  Scbuiid. 
Schmidt,  Karl.     Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  und  des  I'nterricbts,  1883. 
ScHaoDT,  Dt,  Karl.    Geeobicbte  der  Piidagogik,  4  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  Wicbird 

Lange.    VoL  I,  Vorcbristlicbe  Zeit.     Vol.  II,  Von  Cbristus  bis  zur  Reforma- 
tion.    Vol.  Ill,  Von  Lutber  bis  Pestalozzi.     Vol.  IV,  Von  Pestalozzi  bis  zur 

Gegenwart. 
Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  Vol.  I,  edited  by  Dra.  P.  Dittes  and  Era.Haunak, 

1892. 
ScffMiTZ,  Herm.  J.    Dss  Volksscbmlweaen  im  Mittelalter,  1892. 
ScnuLZ,  G.    GrnndrisB  der  Volksscbul-Padagogik.     VoL  I,  Gescbicbte,  1884. 
Schumann,  Dr.  J.     Gescbicbte  der  Piidagogik  im  Seminar- Unterricbt,  1879. 
Schumann,  J.  Ch.  G.    Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik  im  Umriss,  1881. 
SCHURICHT,  Herm.     Gescbicbte  der  doutscben  Scbulbestrebungen  in  Amcrika,  1884. 
SohCtze,  Dr.  H.    Lebrer  und  Ptidagogeu  des  Mittelalters,  1879. 
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Schwartz,  Dr.  H.  Chr.    Geschicbte  der  Erziehang  unter  den  Volkem  alter  und 

Deuer  Zeit,  1829. 
Skyffahrt,  L.  W.    Stadtschulen  und  Dorfschulen.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschicbte  der 

Padagogik,  1867. 
Seyffartu,  L.  W.,  editor.    Chronik,  allgemeine,  desVolkssclialwesens.    (Begun  in 

1865.) 
Specht,  Fr.  A.    Gescbichte  des  Unterricbtswesens  in  Deutscbland,  1885. 
Strack,  Karl.    Gescbicbte  des  dentscben  Volksscbulwesens,  1872. 
Strassburger,  B.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  bei  den  Israeliten  [witb  bibliography 

of  Jewish  pedagogy],  1885. 
Thilo,  W.     Preussiscbes  Volksscbnlwesen  nach  Gescbicbte  und  Statistik,  1867. 
UssiNG,  I.  L.    Erziebung  und  Unlerricbt  bei  den  Griecben  und  Romern,  1870. 
VoGEL,  Dr.  Aug.    Gescbicbte  der  Pildagoglk  als  Wissenscbaft,  1877. 
Volkmer,  Dr.     Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung  und  des  Unterricbts.    Vol.  I  of  Grundriss 

der  Volksscbul-Piidagogik.     1891. 
Voss,  Hans.    Goscbicbto  der  Volksscbule  Mecklenburg-Scbwerins,  1893. 
Walther,  Ed.    Gescbicbte  des  Taubstummen-Bildungswesens,  1882. 
Werer,  Dr.  Adalbert.    Gescbicbte  der  Volksscbulpiidagogik,  1889. 
Wek'Ker,  Gust.    Das  Scbulweseu  der  Jesuiten  nach  den  Ordensgesetzen  darge- 

stellt,  1863. 
Wendt,  Otto.     Padagogisches  Repetitorium.     Auszug   aus  der  Gescbicbte  der 

Padagogik  nnd  Metbodik,  1884. 
Wentzel,  C.  a.    Repetitorium  der  Gescbicbte  der  Padagogik,  1888. 
Wittstock,  Alb.    Gescbichte  der  dentscben  PMagogik  im  Umriss,  1866. 
Wohlfaiirt,  J.  Fr.  Th.    Gescbichte  des  gesammten  Erziebungs-  und  Scbnlwesens, 

1855. 
Wolfram,  L.,  editor.    Allgemeine  Chronik  des  Volksscbulwesens.    (Begun  in  1865.) 
ZiRGLER,  Theobald.    Gescbicbte  der  Erziebung.    Vol.  I  of  Handbnch  der  Erzie- 
bungs- nnd  Unterrichtslehre  fUr  hohere  Schulen.    1895. 


Statistics  of  the  University  Libraries  in  Europe. 

There  Lave  been  recently  published  a  number  of  authentic  books  on 
the  origin,  management,  spirit,  and  present  status  of  European  uni- 
versities,  notably  on  those  in  Germany.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  1891-92  contains  an  English  rendition  of  the  most  authori- 
tative of  these  books,  that  of  Professors  Paulsen  and  Conrad,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  historical  and  statistical  reviews.  But  none  of  these 
publications  gives  much  information  concerning  the  libraries  of  these 
famous  seats  of  learning.  Dr.  R.  Kukula,  the  author  of  Minerva,  Jahr- 
buch  der  gelehrten  Welt,  has  undertaken  to  gather  the  information 
desired,  and  presented  it  in  an  article  published  in  the  Academische 
Revue  (March,  1896),  the  substance  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  Dr. 
Kukula,  says: 

Among  the  appliances  for  teaching  which  every  university  offers  its 
teachers  and  students  the  library  takes  the  front  rank.  A  statistical 
summary  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  universities  in 
the  large  States  of  Europe,  their  annual  expenditures,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  number  of  books  used  in  a  given  year,  would  throw  light 
upon  the  degree  of  scientific  equipment  of  the  various  institutions,  and 
offer  a  ratio  of  comparison  for  the  countries  represented. 
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Of  course  it  would  be  erroueous  to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions 
from  the  facts  gathered,  such  as  judging  the  importance  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  from  the  extent  of  its  library.  Several  large  and  valu- 
able libraries  are  found  preserved  in  unim))ortant  but  formerly  eminent 
centers  of  culture.  The  data  offered  in  tlie  following  tables  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fourth  volume  of  Minerva.  They  permit  the  con- 
clusion that  in  some  countries  the  importance  of  higher  education  may 
be  gauged  by  the  importance  bestowed  upon  the  university  libraries. 
However,  for  most  countries  this  would  not  hold  good,  since  many  of 
them  possess,  aside  from  great  state,  church,  and  private  libraries, 
certain  renowned  scientific  central  libraries.  In  the  following  sum- 
maries these  are  not  considered,  and  this  fact  should  prevent  the 
reader  from  hasty  conclusions. 

The  Royal  Library  in  Berlin;  the  Royal  Court  and  State  Library  in 
Munich;  the  British  Museum  in  London;  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris;  the  Biblioteca  NazionaleCentrale  m  Florence;  the  Imperial 
Pubhc  Library  in  St.  Petersburg;  the  Royal  Libraries  in  Stockholm, 
The  Hague,  and  Copenhagen,  are  unquestionably  the  largest  and  most 
important  libraries  of  their  respective  countries.  Nevertheless  they 
are  here  purposely  omitted,  since  it  was  the  object  to  give  the  status 
of  libraries  specifically  intended  for  university  use.  If  the  possessions 
and  expenditures  of  such  eminent  institutions  as  the  British  Museum 
and  others  mentioned  above  were  counted  in,  they  would  naturally 
change  the  order  in  which  the  countries  appear. 

Before  turning  to  the  tables,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  data 
collected  with  reference  to  the  number  of  books,  etc.,  are  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1894;  the  dat;i  concerning  expenditures  or  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1894,  and  the  data  referring  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  books  have  been  used  or  loaned  (so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  information)  for  the  school  year  1893-94. 

Germany,  as  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
because  its  university  libraries  have  always  been  the  chief  sources  of 
information  for  learned  men  in  that  country.  The  character  and  extent 
of  higher  education  in  Germany  has  ever  been  closely  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  universities,  and  erudition  outside  of  universi- 
ties is  rarely  acknowledged,  except  by  drawing  it  into  the  universities. 
Paulsen  says  in  his  recent  work  on  the  German  Universities: 

Learned  man  and  professor  are  synonymous  terms  in  Germany.  When  a  great 
Bcholar  is  mentioned  there,  the  qnestion  at  once  arises,  In  what  university  is  he 
active?  And  if  he  is  not  in  a  university,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  he  feels 
this  official  disregard.  Again,  when  a  professor  is  mentioned,  the  question  is  asked, 
^iVTiat  has  he  written?  what  are  his  scientific  achievements?  The  consequences  of 
this  relation  have  been  most  significant  for  the  formation  of  the  entire  German 
intellectual  and  scientific  life. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  this  relation  of  erudition  to  the  higher 
Beats  of  learning  has  been  decisive  for  the  development  of  the  great 
Ubraries  of  Germany.    This  explains  the  vast  aggregations  of  books  in 
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the  centers  of  culture,  while  in  Englaud  and  America  quite  an  oppo- 
site tendency  has  made  itself  felt.  In  these  countries  many  large  and 
influential  libraries  are  established  and  maintained  by  the  i)eople,  and 
they  in  turn  influence  the  people;  they  are  public,  democratic  instit-a- 
tions,  while  the  German  university  libraries  are  exclusive  institutions. 

Of  course  this  statement  is  only  relatively  true,  since  the  German 
university  libraries  may  be  used  by  the  public  also.  But  the  needs  of 
the  university  are  consideied  first  in  the  purchase  of  books,  not  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  reading  pubUc,  which  would,  as  exi;)erience 
shows,  run  to  books  of  fiction. 

After  Germany  come  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  the  classic  countries  of 
bibliophiles.  France,  the  centralized  government  of  which  called  into 
existence  the  University  of  France,  has  neglected  the  libraries  of  the 
so-called  "facult<*s,"  and  since  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  is  excluded 
from  the  following  list,  France  appears  to  be  ranking  low,  hut  in  fact 
it  far  outranks  Austria  and  Russia,  being  but  slightly  behind  Italy  and 
Great  Britain: 

GERMANY. 


Berlin 

Bonn 

Breslau 

Erl  arisen... 
Freiburg  — 

Giesson 

Gottingen.. 
Groifftwald. 
Halte 

Heidelberg. 


Jena 

Kiel 

Koiii^sberg . 

Leipzig 

Marburg.... 

Munich 

Rostock 

Strasbii  rg  . . . 
Tiibmgen  ... 
Wiirzburg.., 


Possess  ions  in  18M. 


,  Annual  appropria- 
I       tion  for  ISW. 


Total 5,811,549 


148.100 
251,235 
303,135 
184, 100 
256,  CW 
250,  200 
466,000 
146.  320 
190,408 

401,000 

205.  OCO 

219,  500 

220.  750 
500, 545 
156,450 

402,  OCO 

175,606 
700,200 
300,000 
321,800 


Volunjes.       MSS. 


221 
1,273 
3,702 
2,035 

600 
1,400 
5,800 
1.076 
1.832 

8,425 


900  , 

380  I 
120  ; 
138 
557 


Pam- 
V^^^^     currency, 


I  NaUonal 


2. 022 

1.356 
3,870 
3,500 
1.500 


72,000 

(/) 

a  30, 000 

127,000 

b3,(m 

C415 

M4.400 

(f) 

(?) 

173.000 

C28.200 

100,  000 

63,100 

(') 

(?) 

95, 000 
46,  WO 
c668 
(?) 
a  40. 000 
(?) 
(?) 


Ifarkn. 
18,000 
31,435 
29,400 
22,  707 
16,000 
18,367 
44,710 
19, 758 
25,565 

16,000 

17,760 
19.660 
27, 003 
40,000 
21, 122 

12, 000 

20,590 
68,750 
21.667 
23,000 


United 
StatM 
equiva- 
lent. 


Volumes  used  in 
1893-94. 


$4,284 
7,482 
7,019 
5  404 
3,808 
4,371 

10,641 
4,702 
6,004 


4,238 
4,678 
6,569 
9.520 
5,027 

2,856 

5,020 
16.363 
5,156 
5,474 


library.     I^^*"***- 


42,707  , 


(?) 


514, 790  i    122, 520 


6.000 

(?) 
85,000 

5,000 

8,800 
16.000 
27,609 

2,707 

O) 
35,000 

(?) 

12,305 
0.141 
(?) 
(?) 

(?) 

600 
40,837 
16, 195 
20,000 


(?) 


82.000 
80,000 
80.000 
12,000 
16.958 
16,192 
44.413 
16,018 
26,033 

26,230 

12.000 
14,509 
24.080 
86,000 
23,000 

(?) 
14,827 


25,105 
21,000 


I?) 


a  F.iigrnvings. 


b  Maps. 


c  Docuroenls. 
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BolognA  .. 
CA^Uari  .. 
Cainerino. 
Catania  .. 

J^errara  .. 


Genoa... 
Mesflina. 
Modeiia  . 
Naples . . 
Padoa... 
Palermo. 
Parma... 
Pa  via  — 
Perugia . 

Pisa 

Komo  . . . 
Sassari.. 

Siena 

Turin  . . . , 
Urbiuo . . 


Possesaions  in  1804. 


Tolumes. 


MSS. 


298.000 
80.600 
40,000 
80,000 

91.000 

137.000 

31',  400 

27,  700 

200.800 

201.000 

180.  0*)0 

272.000 

21G  000 

20.000 

133,000 

im.ooo 

40,  400 
95,000 
200.  000 
26.900 


5.000 
367 
122 
200 

1.889 

1.586  I 
778  j 

109  I 
2,326  . 
1.507  • 
4.7B9  . 
1.100  I 

274  ; 

284 

207 
4,890 
4.126 

120 


Enf^av- 
ing8. 


(?) 

(0 

(i) 

(?) 

2,350 
a  3, 191 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(0 

(0 

(') 
60.000 

(0 

(') 

(?) 

(») 

(») 

(?) 
10, 321 

(?) 


Annual  appropna 
tion  for  1894. 


Volumes  lined  i 
1893-91. 


National 
currency. 


United 

Statin    I    lu  the 
eniiiva    i   library, 
leut. 


Lire. 
8,900 
3,493 
1,150 
4.050 

2.500 

8,380 
3,793 
1,000 

17.000 
8,894 

11,648 
9,000 
8.000 
3, 320 
8,700 

11,400 
3,600 
0.036 

22.215 
500 


$1,718 
672 
222 
782 

483 

1.617  I 
732 
193  ' 
3.281  I 
1.717 
2,2.'>0  I 
1,737  ' 
1,544 

641   , 
1.679 
2,200  ' 

695 

1.165 

4,287 

97 


23,501 

12,854 

2.  242 

36, 863 

(?) 

16,545 

33,344 

1,814 

17rt,789 

30,069 

44,808 

25.051 

36,035 

976 

24.028 

43.901 

7.001 

10,  891 

141.679 

(?) 


Loaned. 


1.276 
745 
390 

3,491 

(?) 

962 

448 

334 

3,686 

1,681 

1,296 

789 

2.0M5 

334 

2,612 

1,303 

801 

430 

1.906 

(?) 


Total 2,503.700         29,655 


(?) 


143,579         27,611 


(?) 


I 


(?) 


a  Autograph  if. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Poftsesaions  in  1894. 


Volumoa.  I     MSS. 


'  Annnal  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


England : 

Cambridge . . 

Dulwich 

Hanclieater . 

Oxford 

Scotland : 

Abenleen  ... 

St.  Andrews. 

Edinburgh . . 

Glaagow  .... 
Irclami : 

Dublin 


500,000 
11,000 
60,000 

500,000 

120,000  ' 
100,000  ! 
177.000  I 
150,000 

231,600 


6.500 
(?) 
(?) 
30,000 

(?) 
(?) 

3,000 
(?) 

(?) 


United 

Engrav- 

National 

States 

ings. 

currency. 

equiva- 
lent. 

(?) 

£2,052 

19,093 

(?) 

50 

244 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

20,000 

8,528 

41.531 

(?) 

840 

4,091 

(?) 

630 

3,068 

(?) 

1,040 

5,065 

(?) 

1,838 

8,551 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Total 1,849,600  1      39,  500  ' ...'al5.000|     o73,050 

I  I  I  I 


a  About. 
Note.— The  following  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  nniversitien  and  colleges  either  have  no  large 
libraries  of  their  own  and  use  the  excellent  public  libraries  established  and  maintained  by  the  com- 
munities, or,  if  they  have  distinct  college  libraries,  they  have  failed  to  report  to  Trof.  R.  Kukula: 
Aberj'stwith  (Wales);  Bristol,  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Newea.stle,  Nottinf^bam,  Shef- 
field (England);  Dundee  (Scotland);  Bclfant^  Cork,  and  Galway  (Ireland). 
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AUSTRIA-HUNG  4RY. 


Austria : 

Czemowitz... 

Graz 

Innsbruck  ... 

Krakau 

Lemberg 

Prague 

Vicuna 

Hungary : 

Agram 

Budapest 

Klausenburg 

Total 


Possessions  in  1894. 


Volumes. 


102.000 
1:J5,  200 
135,900 

292, 500 

124,  700 
211,200 
435,000 

91,000 

241,000 

d 100, 000 


1,868,500 


MSS. 


•      43 

^1,709 

1,078 

6,685 

465 

3,848 

511 

500 
1,500 
(?) 


16,339 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


(?) 

(n 

(?) 

o7, 705 

69,481 

611,000 

cl,602 

(?) 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


(?) 


Annual  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


National 
currency 


Florins. 
7,364 
8,968 
8.674 

^    10,484 

9, 384 
14,937 
25.236 

5.200 
12,000 
6.000 


108.247 


United 

States 

eouiva- 

lent. 


$3,535 
4.305 
4.163 

5.032 

4,504 

7.170 

12,113 

2.406 
5.760 
2,880 


51,950 


Volumes  nsed  in 
1893-94. 


In  the 
library. 

9.186 
46,286 
(?) 

4.560 
6,827 
5,877 

(?) 

16.000 

54,899 
247,467 
310,078 

15,566 
17,634 
28,349 

3,315 
45,671 

(?)  (?) 


(?) 


(?) 


a  Engravings. 


5  Coins.  c  Documents. 

RUSSIA. 


dAbont. 


Possessions  in  1804. 


Volumes. 


MSS. 


Maps. 


Annual  appropria- 
tion for  1894. 


National 
currency. 


United 
States 

eauiva- 
lent. 


(Hiarkow 

Dorpat 

Kazan 

Kijew 

Moscow , 

Odessa 

St.  Petersburg 

Warsaw 

Holsiugfors  ... 

Total.... 


137. 

288, 
146. 
118, 
217. 
108, 
220, 
400, 
170, 


233 
772 
811 
(?) 
(?) 

213 
9,340 
1,310 
2,000 


(.000 


760 
'6,560 


Rubles. 
6.000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
12,903 


$2,118 
2,118 
2.118 
2,118 
2,118 
2,118 
2.118 
2,118 
4.555 


1, 805, 300 


14,688 


60,903 


21,499 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Posse 
Volumes. 

ssions  in  1894. 

Annual  appropria- 
tion for  1804. 

Volumes  used  m 
1893-94. 

MSS. 

Pam. 
phlets. 

National 
currency. 

United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 

$7,618 
3,418 
1, 072 
2,432 

In  the 
library. 

42.533 
19, 437 
(?) 
34,934 

Loaned. 

Christiania 

Lund 

Stockholm 

Upsala 

320,000 

150,000 

30,000 

275,000 

(?) 

<!> 
(?) 
12,000 

(?) 
(?) 

KronerM. 

28.500 

12, 752 

4.000 

9,078 

26.682 
6.869 
1.000 

10,138 

Total 

775,000 

12,000 

(?) 

54,330 

14,540 

(?) 

44,529 
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SPAIN. 


Barcelona. . 

CadJK 

Grana<1a . . . 

Matlrid 

Oviedo 

Salaruanca. 
Bantiago... 
Seville..-.. 
Valencia... 
Vall»dolid  . 
Zaragos.^a  . 

Total 


Po„.M,«o.  f»  1894.  i  ^»fr'f;P?SI"^ 


Volames 


154  000 

7.500 

21,000 

205.000 
40.000 
80.U00 
40.000 
62.000 
45,000 
32,000 
30,000 


I  United 

MSS       N^Ational  |    States 

^    '      currency,   eoniva- 


eoniva 
lent. 


2.000 
800 
138 

3.013 
200 

1.038 
271 
796 
719 
308 
31 


5,000 
(?) 

1,000 
15,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1.000 
1,000 


716,500  j 


9,314 


31,500 


$965 
(») 
103 
2,895 
193 
S86 
193 
579 
289 
193 
193 

6.079 


FKANCE. 


Aix 

Betancon 
Bordeanx 

Caen 

Clermont , 

Dgon 

Grenoble 

LiUe 

Lyons  — 


Voliinios 
in  1894. 


U, 
61, 
33, 
18, 
31. 
19, 
44, 
56. 


Annaal  appropria- 
tion in  1894. 


National 
currency. 


200 

300 

000  ' 

500 

400 

300 

700 

700 

900 


Francs. 
12,590 

8,000 
21,000 
11.700 

9,200 
14.615 
12,  370 
25,985 
27,640 


United 
SUtes 
equiva- 
lent. 


$2,430 
1,544 
4.065 
2,258 
1,776 
2,821 
2,387 
6,015 
5,334 


Montanban. 
Montpellier. , 

Nancy 

Paris 

Poitiers 

RenneH 

Toulouse  — 


Total. 


Voluroea 

'■>»»»♦•      Xational 
currency. 


Annual  appropria- 
tion iu  1894. 


United 
SUtes 
equiva- 
lent. 


21, 


142, 
28, 

20, 
58, 


900 

200 
700 
300 
300 
000 
800 


Francs. 
1,735  ! 
24, 275 
22,985  1 
69,090  I 
12, 700  { 
13,095  , 
26,  570  I 


$335 
4,685 
4,436 
13.334 
2.451 
2,527 
5,128 


692,200   313,610  j 


60,527 


Hence,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  volumes  and  manuscripts, 
the  university  libraries  of  the  foremost  European  countries  range  as 
follows : 

Volumes. 

Germany 5,850,000 

Italy 2,594,000 

Great  Britain 1,890,000 

Anatria-Hnngary 1,885,000 

Rassia 1,820,000 

Swe<len  and  Norway 790, 000 

Spain 726,000 

France 692,200 
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This  order  is  chaii8:ed,  however,  if  we  rank  the  countries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  their  univer- 
sity libraries: 

Germany $122,520 

Great  Britain 73,050 

Franco 60,527 

Austria-Hungary 51,959 

Italy 27,611 

Russia 21,499 

Sweden  and  Norway 14,540 

Spain 6,079 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  rank  these  countries  with  reference  to  the 
frequency  in  the  use  of  the  library  books,  since  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  different  in  the  various  institutions  and  the  conditions  and  accom- 
modations peculiar  to  each  university. 


German  Bibliography  of  the  History  and  Methods  of 

Arithmetic. 

By  Matthaeus  Sterner. 

1.  Adam,  R.     Der  Rechonlehrer,  Neue  Anleitung  zum  metbodiscbcn  irnterricht  im 

Rechneu.    Berlin,  1884. 

2.  Adam,  R.     Der  Recbenscliuler.     Berlin,  1883. 

3.  Alleker.     Die  Volksscbule.    Freiburg,  1881. 

4.  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilagen.     Berlin. 

5.  Ammonius.     Isagogo  Aritbmetices  CoUecta  et  edita  per  Joacbimum  Ammoniam 

Nissensem.     (Cum    priifatione   Philippi    Melancbthoni.)     Wittenberg,  bey 
Georg  Rbaw. 

6.  Anfangsgrilndo  der  Aritbraetik  zum  (iebraucb  der  Ilerzoglicben  Hoben  Carls- 

Scbule.     Stuttgart,  1785. 

7.  Anleitung,  Kurzo,  zur  Kocbenkunst  fiir  die  Schulen  im  Kunigreiob  Bayern. 

Miincbcn,  1838. 

8.  Aritbmetica  odor  Recbenbiicblein,  der  Scbuljungend  im  Fiirsteutbum  Sulzbach 

zum  einfeltigsten  jcdocb  deutlicbstcn  dargestellt.     Sulzbacb,  gedrnckt  bey 
Jobaun  Jakob  Licbtentbaler,  1705. 

9.  Arnetb.     G<'scbicbto  der  reinen  Matbematik  in  ibrer  Bezicbung  zur  Goschichto 

der  Entwicklnug  dcs  menscbliehen  Geistcs.     Separatabdruck  aus  der  Neuen 
Encyklopiidio  fiir  Wisseuscbaftcn  und  KUnste.     Stuttgart,  1852. 
lO.'Baebcr,  Bartbolomiius.    Tbcoretiscb-praktisches  Hand- und  Metbodenbucb  im 
Konigreicbe  Baiern.     Mllncben,  1814. 

11.  Bartb,  Anton,   Priestor  der  Gesellscbaft  Jesu,   uffentlicber  und   ordentlicber 

Lehrer  der  Matbematik.     Karzc  Anleitung  zur  Rcobenkunst.     MUncben,  bei 
Job.  Nep.  Fritz,  1772. 

12.  Bartbolomiii,  Fr.     Aritbmctik.    .Jena,  1852. 

13.  Bier,  L.    Anleitung  zum  deciraalen  und  gewerblicben  Recbnen.     Halle,  1879. 

14.  Blancke.     Uebungsscbule  ira  bilrgerlicben  Rocbnen.     Hannover,  1881. 

15.  Bock,  Eduard.     Dor  Volksscbulunterricbt.     Breslau,  1879. 

16.  Bobm.     Gescbiobto  dor  Piidagogik.     Niirnberg,  1880. 

17.  Bobmo,  A.     Anleitung  zum  IJuterricbt  im  Kecbncn.     Berlin,  1877. 

18.  Bubme,  A.     Recbenbiicber,  Berlin. 
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19.  Bubme,  A.    Aufgaben  zum  Kopfrechnen.     Berlin,  1875. 

20.  Bohmer.    Fontes  rerum  germ. 

21.  Buschensteyn.    Ain  New  geordnet  Reohenbiechlin  mit  den  zyffern  den  angenden 

schlilern  zu  untz.  Inhalt  die  Siben  species  Algorithmi  mit  sampt  der  Regel 
de  Try/  vnd  secbs  Rngeln  d'priicb/  vH  der  Regel  Fasti  mit  vil  andern  gfiten 
fragen  den  kiinderu  zum  anfang  nntzbarlicb  darcb  Joann  Boscbensteyn  von 
Esslingen  priester  neulych  aussgangen  vnd  geordnet.  Oetrnckt  in  der  Kay  • 
serlicben  stat  Angsbarg  durcb  Erhart  ogliu  Anno  1514  Jar.  Dasselbe  vom 
Jabre  1518. 

22.  Brockbaus.     Real-En cyklopiidio  (Konversati6ns-Lexikon).     Leipzig,  1851. 

23.  Biittner,  A.    Anleituug  zum  Recbeuouterricbte  in  der  Volksscbule.     Leipzig, 

1888. 

24.  Biittner  und  £.  Kircbboff.     Recbenanfgaben  fiir  die  Volksscbule.     Leipzig,  1886. 

25.  Cantor,  Dr.  Moriz.    Matbematiscbe    BeitrUgo  zum   Kulturleben   dor  Vulker. 

Halle,  1863. 

26.  Claviiy   Cbristopbori,   Bambergensis  e  sociatate  Jesu    Epitome    Aritbmeticse 

PracticiP.     Romae  ex  Typograpbia  Dominici  Basie,  1583. 

27.  Clavis   Aritbmetica.    Bono    juventutis    Studiosie    publicata.      Recbeukunst- 

Scbliissel/Ocr  lieben    studierenden    Jngeud  zn  nutz  eroffnet  durcb   dero , 
Kunstliebbabor.    Gedruckt  zu  Augsburg  bei  Jobann  Scbultes.    In  Verle* 
guug  Georg  Sigmuud  Freysinger  in  Regensburg.    MDCLVIII. 

28.  Clemm,  Heinricb  Wilbolm,  Professor  and  Prediger  des  Herzoglichen  Collogii 

and  Klosters  Bebenbauseu  bei  TUbingen.  Erste  Aufaugsgriiude  aller  matbe- 
matiscben  Wissenscbafteu.     Stattgart,  1759.  ^ 

29.  Comenius,  Jobann  Amos.     Didactica  magna,  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  Tboodor  Lion. 

Langensalza,  1875. 

30.  Conrat,  Jobann  von  Vim,  Prediger  zu  Scbaflfbauson,  Gcodaisia.     Von  gcwisser 

vfi  bewiibrter  Feldmessung.     Strassbarg,  bei  B.  Jobin,  1580. 

31.  Conversationslexikon  flir  alle  Stiinde.    Von  einer  Gesellscbaft  deutscber  Gelebr- 

ten.    Leipzig,  Briiggemann,  1834. 

32.  Curtius.     Compendium  aritbmeticie.     Scbulreobenbiicbleiu.     Niirnberg,  1610. 

33.  Curtmann,  Dr.  W.  J.  G.     Lebrbucb  des   Unterricbts.     Leipzig  und  Heidelberg 

1866. 

34.  Danuberger,  Job.    Micbael.     Scbucll-und   Recbenmoister  zu  Noumarkt  i.   O. 

Mannuskript,  1741  und  1742. 
^.  Diesterweg,  Dr.  F.  A.  W.,  und  P.  Heuser.    Methodincbes  Handbucb  Hlr  den 
Gesammtunterricbt  im  Recbnen.    Elberfeld,   1844.     Hiezu  das  praktiscbe 
Recbenbucb,  neu  von  Langenberg.    GUterslob,  1877. 

36.  Diesterweg,  Dr.  F.  A.  W.,  und  P.  Heuser.     Wegweiser  zur  Bilduug  fiir  deutscbe 

Lebrcr.    Essen,  1875. 

37.  Dittes,  Dr.  Fried.     Metbodik  der  Volkscbnle.    Leipzig,  1874. 

38.  Dittmers.     Anleitung  zum  Unterricbt  im  Recbnen.     Marburg,  1881. 

39.  Durpfeld.     Evangeliscbes  Scbulblatt,  20.  Band. 

^.  Ducker.    Die  Zifferrecbnung  mit  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  das  ge«auite  biirgerlicbe 

Recbnen.     Hildcsbeim,  1882. 
^L  Egger,  Jakob.    Metbodiscb-praktiscbes  Recbenbucb.     Bern,  1878. 
42.  Elend,  Baltbasar.     Einleituug  zur  aritbmetiscbcn  Wissenscbaft  zum  (iebraucb 

der  Scbulen.     1724. 
*3.  Erzinger,  H.    Recbnnngsbeispiele  aus  dem  Leben  fiir  das  Lebeu.     Scbaffhausen, 

1873. 
^-  Faalbaber.    Aritbmetiscber  TaosendkUnstler.    1762. 
^^'  Fern  berg  und  Salberg.     Einfiibrung  in  das  Recbnen  nacb  der  ueuen  Reicbswiib- 

rung.    Miincben,  1875. 
46.  Femberg  und  Salberg.     Uebungen  zur  Einfiibrun«^  iu  das  Rccbnou  nacb  der 

neaeu  ReichswUbruug.    Miincben,  1875. 
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47.  Fink  and  Will.    Aufgabensammlung  fiir  das  gewerbliche  Rechneu.    Miinchen 

1887. 

48.  Fischer,  Johann.    Ein  kurz  Rechenbiichleiu  fiir  anfahende  Schiiler  gemacht. 

Gedraokt  zu  Alien  Stettin  in  Johan  Eichoms  Druckerey  (um  1580). 

49.  Fischer,  O.  V.     Methodische  Grammatik  des  Schulrechnens,  neu  von  C.  F. 

Hortter.    Stuttgart,  1884. 

50.  Frisius.    Arithmetici»  practicto  Methods  facilis  per  Gemniam  Frisium  Medicnm 

ac  Mathematicum.     VitebergsB,  MDXLII. 

51.  Glareamis.     De  VI.  Arithnieticte  practical  speciebus  Henrici  Glareanl  Epitome. 

Friburgi  Brisgoiiw  MDXXXVIII. 
62.  Gopfert,  E.     Der  Recheniuiterricht  in  den  ersten  drei  Schuljahren.     Eisenach, 
1877. 

53.  Goltsch,  Emil  Theodor.     Der  verbundene  Zahl-,  Sach-  und  Messunterricht  in  der 

Volksschnlo.     Berlin,  1858. 

54.  Grafe,  Dr.  H.     Archiv  fiir  das  praktische  Schnlwesen.     Jena,  1829. 

55.  Graser,  Job.   Bapt.     Die   Elementarschale  fiirs    Leben    in  ihrer    Grundlage. 

Baireutb,  1817. 

56.  Grass.     Die  Grnppenzahlbilder  und   ihre   Herstellung  durch  die  Miincheuer 

Rechenmaschine.     Miinchen,  1891. 

57.  Grube,  A.  W.    Leitfaden  fiir  das  Rechnen  in  der  Elementarschale.     Berlin,  1881. 

58.  Haas.    Der  hurtij^o  RechnerX  vorstellend  vorschiedene  niitzliche  Ansrechnun- 

gen/  iiberallerhand  Preiss/ allerley  GetraydS/^Getrencks/Gewichts  und 
Interesse.  Zum  bequemen  Gebrauch  znsammengetragen  dnrch  Job.  Tobiam 
Haasen/  gemeiner  loblichen  Stadt  Regensburg  Biirger  und  Uugeldschrei- 
beru//  1695  (Ein  Faulenzer.) 

59.  Haesters,  Albert,  and  Ruhm.  Philipp.    Rechenbuoh  fiir  die  deutsche  Volksschule. 

Essen,  1874. 

60.  Harderer,  Friedrich,  Elementarlohrer  in  Bamberg.     Die  Elementarsohole  dee 

Denkrechneus.     1832. 

61.  Harms  und  Kallius.    Rechenbnch.     Oldenburg,  1889. 

62.  Harsdorffer.    Delitie  Mathematica3  et  Physicffl.    Der  roathematischen  and  phylo- 

sophischen  Erquickstunden  zweiter  Teil,  bestehend  in  500  niitzlichen  und 
Instigen  Kuustfragen  .  .  .  znsammengetragen  durch  Georg  Philipp  Harsdorf- 
fern,  eines  ehrloblichen  Stadtgerichts  zu  Niirnberg  Beysitzern.  NUmberg, 
bey  Jeremia  DUmlem,  MDCLI. 

63.  Hartmann,  Dr.  Berthold.    Der  Rechenunterricht  in  der  deutsohen  Volksschule. 

Hildburghausen,  1888. 

64.  Hartmann,  Dr.  Berthold,  und  Ruhsam.     Reohenschule.     Hildburghausen,  1882. 

65.  Haupt,  Joh.  Thomas,  K.  Preuss.  Kirchen-  and  Schuleninspektor  zu  Templin. 

Neue  und  vollstiindige  Auslegung  des  von  dem  Stifter  und  ersten  Kaiser  dea 
Chinesischen  Relchs  Fohi  hinterlasseneu  Buches  Ye  Kim  genannt.  Rostock 
und  Wismar,  bei  Berger  und  Boedner,  1753. 

66.  HauBch.    Zahlenrechuung.    Leipzig  and  Stuttgart,  1835. 

67.  Heilbronner,  Joh.  Christoph.    Versuch  einer  mathematischen  Historie.    Frank- 

furt und  Leipzig,  1739. 

68.  Helfenzrieder,  P.  Job.,  Universitiitsprofessor,  Priester  der  Gesellschaft  Jesn. 

Selecta  Elemcntorum  Matheseos  purse.     Ingolstadt,  1772. 

69.  Henkenawer.     Zwei  kiinstlich  ausgerechnete  Rccheubiichlein.    1618. 

70.  Hentschel  (Koltsch  and  Janicke).    Lehrbuch  des  Rechenunterriohts,  nebst 

Nebungsbiichem.    Leipzig,  1886. 

71.  Hergang,  Karl  Gottlob.    Piidagogische  Real-Encykloplidie.     Grimma  und  Leip- 

zig, 1851. 

72.  Heuer,  Magnus.    Lehrgang  des  Rechenunterrichte.     Hannover,  1875. 

73.  Heuner.     Lehrgang  des  Rechenunterrichts.    Ansbach,  1873. 

74.  Hoifmaun  und  Klein.     Rechenbnch  fiir  Seminaristen  und  Lehrer.     DUsseldorf, 

1882. 
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75.  Horstigy  Scbaambarg-Lippe'scher  Consistorialrath  and  Saperintendent.    Anwei- 

snug  flir  die  Lelirer  an  den  BUrgerschulen.     1796 

76.  Hag,  J.  C.     Die  Mathematik  der  VolksHchule     ZUrioh,  1855. 

77.  Instruktion  fUr  die  Schwarzbnrg-Sonderehaasischen  Schnllehrer  in  den  nntem 

Klaesen  und  Landschnlen,  wie  sie  die  Jugend  gehorig  ontenrichten  und  bilden 
sollen.    Leipzig,  1800. 

78.  Jiinicke,  Eduard.     Der  Recheuanterricbt  in  der  deutechen  Volksscbnle.     I.  Teil : 

Grundziige  der  Gescbiobte  und  Metbodik  dee  Recheuuutorrichte.  Ootba, 
1879. 

79.  Jakob,  Simon.     Recbnung  auf  derLinie,  nen  iind  wohlgeordnetee  Recbenbuchi 

1565. 

80.  Kallas.     Metbodik  des  elementaren  Recbennnterricbte,  prinzipiell^systeiuatiscb 

dargestellt.     Mitau.  1889. 

81.  Kandler.     Aritbmetika.     Rechnnng  auff  den  Linien  vnudmit  den  Ziffern/  auff 

niancberlei  /  fiimemlicb  aber  scbwartze  Miintz/  so  im  Land  zu  Bayern  and 
Scbwaben  gengig  sampt  trewer  Krklerung  der  welscbon  Practica  vnd  der 
aelben  Exempein/  mit  Fleiss  verfertigt  durcb  Jobann  Kandlem,  Rechen- 
meister  and  BUrger  za  Regensbnrg  /  Auffs  new  vbersehcn  und  mit  sonder- 
barom  Fleiss  getniokt  zu  Laugingen  durch  M.Jacob  Winter,  1605.  (Wie- 
derholt  berauHgegeben  durch  Alexius  Brnckmiiller  /  Bucbfiibrer  in  Regens- 
burg.) 

82.  Kaeelitz,  Fritz.     Wegweiser  flir  den  Recbenunterricbt  in  deutachen   Bebulen. 

Berlin,  1878. 

83.  Kaselitz,  Fritz.     Wie  muss  sicb  der  Recbenunterricbt  gestalten  damit  .  .  .  er 

aittliche  Bildung  wirktf    1887. 

84.  Kaselitz,  Fritz.     Anieitung  zum  Gebrauche  der  Hilfs  und  Uebungswandtafeln. 

Berlin,  1868. 

85.  Kankol.     Filum  Ariadne  in  Labyrintho  Fractionum  Arithmeticarum,  Orlindlich/ 

ausriibrlich  uud  gantz  klahro  Unterweisung/  Welcbermassen  die  soust  kopft- 
brecbonde  Brllche/  in  der  Rechenkunst/  leicht  zu  erlernen  sind  etc.  von 
David  Carolo  Kaukol,  der  CburfUrHtel.  Durcblaucbt  zu  Colin/  etc.  Geist- 
lichen  Rath  and  Pfarreu  zn  Altenbnecb.  Regensburg/ gedi  uokt  bei  Job. 
Georg  Hofmann.    1696. 

86.  Kegel.     Neu  vermehrte  Arithmetica  vulgaris  et  Practica  italica.  Das  ist :  Kurtz/ 

leicht  und  geschwinde  nach  italiiinischer  Art/  und  heutiger  vornebmer 
Kauff-  und  Handels-Leutbe  Gebrauch  zn  rechuen/  Worinnen  alle  Kauff- 
Amts-  uud  Hansrechnungen  naoh  deutlicher,  leichter  und  Kaufmanns 
Manier  nebst  der  kliirsten  Unterweisung  vorgestellt  .  .  .  zum  Audern- 
mahl  ans  Liecht  gegeben  von  Jobann  Michael  Kegel/  J.  U.  Cult,  uud  des 
WeitberiJhmten  Gymnasii  zu  Frankfurt  am  Mayn  h.  t.  Arithmetico.  Verlegt 
nnd  zu  finden  bei  Job.  Vul.  Schiiller  am  Niclaus-Thum.  Gedruckt  bei 
Johannes  Wust  1696. 

87.  Kehr,  Dr.  C.    Die  Praxis  der  Volksschule.    Gotha,  1880.    Also  Geschichte  der 

Methodik  des  deutschen  Volksschulnnterrichts.    Gotha,  1882. 

88.  Kehrbach,  Dr.  Karl.     Monumenta  Germanic  pedagogica,  insbes.  Dr.  Gliuther, 

Sigmnnd,  Geschichte  des  mathematiscben  Unterricbts  im  deutschen  Mittel- 
alter.    Berlin,  1887. 

89.  Kehrein,  J.     Haudbuch  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unterrichts,  neu  von  Dr.  A. 

Keller.    Paderborn,  1881. 
W.  Kelsch.    Anfgaben  der  Rechenkunst.     1730. 
^L  Kentenich.    Anieitung  zur  Erteilung  des  Reclienunterricht-s  in  der  Volksscbnle 

rait  Uebaugsbiicbern  (Recbenschule).     Diisseldorf,  1876-1881. 
^<  Klimpert,  Richard.     Kurzgefasste    Geschichte  der  Arithmetik  and  Algebra. 

Hannover,  1885. 
^»  Kuilling,  Rudolf.    Zur  Reform  des  Rechenunterrichts  in  Yolksschuleu.     MUn- 

chen,  1884-1886. 
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94.  Knocbe.     Ueber  das  Wesen   and   die  Eutstebung  der  Zablvontellongen  imd 

Zablbogriffe.    Arnsborg,  18^. 
^.  Kuocbe.     Rocbenbucb.    Arusberg,  1886. 

96.  Kobel.     Ain  New  geordnet  Reebenbiecbliu  anf  den  liDien  mit  Rechenpfennigen 

den  jungen  angeaden  zn  beyBslicbeu  gebraueb  vnnd  beudeln  leycbtllch  zn 
lernen  mit  liguren  vnd  exempeln  Volgt  beruacb  kliirlicben  angezaygi.  Von 
Jacob  Kobel  diBserzeyt  Statachreyber  zu  Oppenbeym.  (1514,,  (jr«crucktin 
der  Kayserlichen  Stat  Augsbnrg  Anno  dora.  Tansend  FUntTbandert  vnd 
Zwaintzigisten  jar. 

97.  Konigbauer,  Joacbim.     Geacbicbto  der  Pudagogik  nnd  Metbodik.     Regensburg 

und  Amberg,  1886. 

98.  Konigbauer,  Joacbim.     Metbodiscbes  Handbncb  filr  den  Reobenunterricbt  in 

Volksscbulen.    MUncben,  1879. 

99.  Krancke.     Ausfiibrlicbe  Anleitnng  zu  einem  zweckmasfiigen  Uuterrrlcht  ini 

Recbnen.  Hannover,  1860.  Also  Exempelbiicber,  neu  von  L.  H.  Jobrcns. 
Hannover,  1888. 

100.  KUcbelbecker.    Der  uene  Scbullebrer,  oder  praktiscbe  Anleitung  zu  einer  vcr- 

niiuftigen  Erziebungsmetbode  in  Volksscbulen.    Leipzig,  1803. 

101.  Kutscb.     Kecbenbuch  fUr  Volksscbulen.     Elbing,1874. 

102.  Landgeistlicbe,  Der  bayeriscbe,  iu  der  Scbule.    Landi^but,  Attenkofer,  1805. 

103.  Landmcsscr,  Recbenpraktik,  ncbst  Aufgabcnsammlung.    AVeinbeim. 

104.  Langeaberg,  Eduard.    Neue  Anleitung  zum  metbodiscben    Recbenanten-icht. 

Ciuterslob,  1878. 

105.  I.auuay.    L'ariibm(^ti(iue,  arpeudage  universel,  toiae  des  Bastimes,  etc.,  com- 

poses par  Jean  Abrabam  dit  Launay.  Prof,  ea  arts,  d*aritbm<5tiqne,  etc.,  t"!! 
Anjou  et  Rouen.     1603. 

106.  Lechner,  Job.  Bapt.,  Kantor  bei   Skt.  Martin   in   Augsburg.    Facillima  Ariis 

Aritbmcticxe  Mctbodus.  Dasist:  Sebr  leicbter  Uuterricbt  und  Lebrart  d«i 
bocbst  notwendigen  und  uutzbaristen  Recbenknnst  .  .  .  mit  einer  Zugab 
unter^cbiedlicbcr  Ubrzablcn  und  leicbtcn  Untcrricbt  wie  solcbe  Zablen 
auAzurecbnen  soyen.  Zum  zwolftenmal  iu  Drnck  gegeben.  Augsburg  und 
Innsbrugg,  1763. 

107.  Lebrbiicblcin  fiir  die  II.  Klasso  der  Kinder  iu  den  Scbulen  zu  Neumark  (i.  d.  0.)- 

1789. 

108.  Lcbrplan  Tiir  die  Volkwichulcn  in  Bayeru,  nebst  lustruktiou  fiir  Lchrer  nud 

Lebrerinnen.     Milncben,  1811. 

109.  Lettsiu,  O.     Algebraiscbe  AufgabtMi,     Langenzulza,  1872. 

110.  Leutz.     liCbrbucb  der  Erziebung  nud   des  Uuterriebts.     Tauberbisobofsbeini, 

1885. 

111.  Lieb,  SeyflcrtbyTillmann.    Koclienscbule.     NUmberg,  1886. 

112.  Liuduer,  Dr.  G.  A.     Das  Recbnen  in  Bikleru.     Wicu,  1871. 

113.  Lindner,  Job.     Praktisebcs  Kecbenbucb  zum  Selbstunterriebte  Tiir  Gescb.'ifts- 

Icute,  Landwirte,  etc.     Btraubiug,  1886. 

114.  Loser,  J.     Praktiscboft  Recbenbucb  fiir  deutscbe  Bcbulen.     Weiubeitn.  1882. 

115.  Lonicems.     Aritbmetices  brevis  et  utills  introdnctio,  in  eius  artis  «tndionHn 

tyronura  gratiam  per  Adamum  Lonicernm  conscripta.  Francfurt,  Chr.  EiTcn. 
AnnoMDLXX. 

116.  Lossius.     Aritbmetices  ErotomataPuer ilia.     Lnca  Lossio  Lnnu'burgensi  aBt(»re. 

Datic  Liineburg,  1557.     Gedruckt  Frankfurt,  1569.  | 

117.  Magcnau,  M.  Kudolf  Friedr.,  Pfarrer  in  Niederstozingen.    Kleine  Handbibliotbek 

fiir  deutscbe  Landscbulmeister.     Stuttgart,  1800. 

118.  Matt,  Lebmann^  Rotb,  Demolet,  Habn.     Uebungeauigaben  zum  miiudlichcn  nod 

scbriftiicbeu  Recbnen.     Ludwigsbafen. 

119.  Mauracber   (Verleger).     Recbenbucb,  worinnen  das  Fundament  der  Rechcu- 

kiinst  mit  griisdlicbor  Erkliirung  der  Briicben  und  vollstiindiger  Absetzung 
der  Kegulis  detrio.     Augsburg,  1746.     (Autor :  A.  G.  K.) 
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120.  Mauritius.    Decimales  Rechnen  und  Brnchreebnen.     1869. 

121.  Meier.    Lebrplau  fUr  den  Rechennnterricht.    Frankenberg  i.  S.,  1886. 

122.  Menzel.    Lebrgang  fur  deu  Elementar-Uuterricbt  im  Recbnon  mit  Recbenfibel 

und  Rccbenaufgabeu.     Bielefeld,  Leipzig,  Berlin.  1881-1888. 

123.  Mercklcin.    Matbematische  Anfangagriinde.     1732. 

124.  Metius.     ManualeAritbinetiea)  etGeomotric£B  Practical,  lu  bet  welcko  Beneffcus 

de  Stockrekeniugo  of  te  Rbabdologia  J.Nopperi,  kortelijck  en  doduydelijck 
'Z  gene  den  Land-meters  on  de  Ingeniours,  nopon-do  bet  Laud-mctou  en  de 
Stercktenbouwen  nootwendicb  is  geleert  wordt  on  do  oxemplaerlijck  aeuge- 
'wesen.  Door  Adrianum  Metium  Mod.  D.  et  Matbes.  Prof,  ordinar  binuen 
Franoker.  De  twoede  Editie,  etc.  Tot  Fran cker,  Anno  1646.  (First  edition^ 
1633.) 

125.  Mittenz-wei,  L.     Aufgabensammlnng  aus  dem  biirgerlicben  Rocbnen.     Leipzigi 

1887. 

126.  Moser,  Cbrist.  Ferd.,  Pfarrer  zu  Wijipingen  und  Lantern,  und  M.  Cbr.  Fried. 

Witticb,  Pfarrer  zu  Hnnderfingen.     Der  Landscbullebrer.     Ulm,  1798. 

127.  Mozanani.     La  g^m^trie  practique  Paris  h,    MDCXCI. 

128.  Miiller,  J.,  Scbullebrer  in  Femdorf.    Anleitung  zur  Erlernuug  der  Kecbenkuust. 

Herbom.  1804. 

129.  Nacbricbten  vom  deutscben  Scbnlwesen  in  den  iiltercn  cburpfalz-bayeriscbcn 

Staaten  und  im  Kunigroicbe  Bayom.     Monatsscbrift.     Miinchen,  1802-1813. 

130.  Neudorflfer.     Kiinst-  und  ordentlicho  Anweisung  in  dio  Aritbmetic/  als  cine  Mut- 

ter vielor  Kilnsten.  Auff  die  jetzige  newo  knrtz  und  bebende  manier/  mit 
ausserlesenen  Exompoln  und  scbunen  Inventionibus  ausgeziert/  In  XIII 
Biicblein  verfasset;  welcben  aucb  die  sinnreicbe  vnd  bcrilbmbte  Regel  Ilel- 
cataim  odor  Positionem  mit  199  ExempelnbeygefUgt/  Vnd  mit  cinem  sonder- 
baren  Append  ice  vormebrt/  Alios  dnrcb  Anton  ium  Newdorifem  von  Neutlegg/ 
Rijm.  Kays.  Mayest.  Dicner  etc.,  in  Truck  verfertigt.  Editio  III.  Niirn- 
bcrg.     Gedrnckt  vnd  verlegt  durcb  Simon  Ilalbmayem/  Im  Jahr  1627. 

131.  Noviomagns.     Die  Finger-Numeration  (Dactilonomia)  von  Beda  dem  Ebrwiirdi- 

gcn.  Proximai  Rationia  numerarifo  cuumeratio  ex  Beda  Anglo  Saxono  aus  der 
Sebrift  Do  numero  von  Andreas  Egger,  Professor  in  Rostock.  Wiederbolt 
berausgegeben  von  Jobann  Nouiomago.     Coloniae,  MDXXXIX. 

132.  Obler.    I^brbucb  dor  Erziebung  und  des  Unterricbts.     Mainz,  1878. 

133.  Ovorberg.     Anweisung  zum  zweckmUssigen  Scbulnnterricbt  fiirdie  Scbullebrer 

im  Fiirstentbum  Miinster.     Miinster  (1793). 

134.  Paricius,  Georg  Heinricb,  Biirgem  und  Extra-ord.  Scbreib-  u.  Recbenmeistcr  in 

Rcgonsburg.  Praxis  Aritbmeticos,  oder  grilndlicbe  Anweisung,  woriniien  dio 
im  gcraoiuon  Leben  und  Weson  anscbicklicb-  und  dieulicbe  Kecbcnkuust 
.  .  .  dentlicb  gezeigt  wird,  etc.  In  Verleguug  Job.  Zacb.  Seidels,  Bucbbaud- 
ler  allda,  1706. 

135.  Paricius,  Goorg   Heiurioh.     Compendium    praxis  Aritbmeticos,  worinneu   dio 

gemeinen  nndgebrocbenen  Spezies  .  .  .  dioDccimalbrucbrecbnung,etc.  doit- 
licb  gezeigt.  .  .  .  Von  Goorg  Heinricb  Paritio,  Aritbmetico  in  der  Kunst- 
recbnuBgs  ilbenden  Societat  dem  Pi'acticierenden.  Regensburj*,  in  Ver- 
logung  des  Autboris.     (Ulm,  1707.) 

136.  Pescbeck,  M.  Cbristian,  des  Zittaniscbon  Gymuasii  Matbcmatici  und  Collcg.o 

Aritbmotiscber  Hauptscbliissel,  etc.  Zittau,  verlegts  Joliann  Jacob  Scbujis, 
1741. 

137.  Pestalozzi.     Ansobanungslchre   der  Zablverbiiltnissc.     ZHricb  und  Tfibingen, 

1804. 
1.38.  Pestalozzi.     A  B  C  dor  Anscbaunngslebro  der  MasBverbaltniase.     Ebeiida,  1803. 
139.  Pestalozzi.     WieGertrud  ibr©  Kinder  lebrt.    3.  Band  der  padagogiscbeu  Klassi- 

ker  von  Dr.  Lindner. 
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140.  Peurbach.    Elementa  Arithmetices.     Algorithmos  De  Nameris  integris,  fractis, 

Regulis  commanibus  et  de  Proporcionibas.  An  tore  Georgio  Peurbachio. 
Omnia  recens  in  lucom  edita  fide  diligentia  singulari.  An.  MDXXXVI. 
Cnm  prafacione  Philip.  MelautU. 

141.  Placidns,  Hoinricb,  Professor  und  Kapitular  des  fUrstl.   Stifts  Skt.    Emmeram 

in  Regensbnrg.  Bestimmung  der  Masse  und  Gewichte  des  Furstbistams 
Regensbnrg,  1808. 

142.  Pleibel,  Ang.  Ludwig.    Handbuch  der  Elementararitlimetik.     Stnttgart,  1875. 

143.  Pohlmann,  D.  J.  P.    Kurzer  Unterricht  der  znsammengesetzten  Rechnungsarten. 

3808. 

144.  Poblmann,  D.  J.  P.     Praktische  Anweisuug  in  der  Rechenknnst.    3  Bande. 

Erlangen,  Job.  Jac.  Palm,  1807. 

145.  Priindcl,  Job.  Georg,  Professor  der  Matbematik  nnd  Pbysik  an  der  kgl.  Pagerie, 

Ebrenmitglied  der  k.  b.  Akademie  der  Wissensebaften  in  Miincben.  Die 
Recbenkanst,  besouders  die  Reesiscbe  Regel,  nebst  der  Decimalrecbnun^, 
etc.,  zunjicbst  Tdr  Bayern  kurz  und  fasslicb  dargestellt.    Amberg,  1812. 

146.  Quitzow.    Praktiscbes  Rechenbuch  in  systematiscber  Folge.    Gtistrow,  1872. 

147.  Ramus.     Petri  Rami  Arithmeticus  libri  II.     1599. 

148.  Ranke,  Dr.  Professor.     Korrespondenzblatt  der  deutscbeu  Antbropologie,  Eth> 

nologio  und  Urgeschicbte.     Miincben. 

149.  Ranmer,  v.,  Karl.     Gescbichte  der  Piidagogik.     Stuttgart,  1857. 

150.  Reccard.     Recbenbucb,  1746. 

151.  Rechenbiicblein   (obne  Titelblatt).     Gedruckt  zu  Magdeburgk   bei   Wilhelm 

Ross,  MDLXXXVI. 

152.  Rechenbiicblein,  Ein  niitzlich.    Gedruckt  zu  Nlirnberg,  1526. 

153.  Recher.    Die  Selbstlebrende  Recheuschule/  in  welcber  Alle  Regnlen  der  Lob- 

licben  Reobne-Kunst/  sammtderen  Fundamenten/  oder  Species  so wohl  naoli 
gemeiner  Art/  als  nach  derWelschen  Practic  .  .  .  sonder  Beytbun  eines  Lehr- 
moisters/  leichtlicb  begriffen  vnd  erlehrnet  werdon  mugen.  Herausgegeben 
von  Joanne  Baptista  Recher/  Derzeit  Pfarrem  der  Freib.  Liiseriscben  Hoff- 
march  Stetnbacb.    Augsburg/  Lorenz  Kroniger/  1692. 

154.  Rein,  Dr.  W.    Tbeorie  und  Praxis  des  Volksschulunterricbts  nach  Herbartschen 

Grundsatzen.     Dresden,  1881. 

155.  Resewitz,  Friedr.  Gabriel,  Abt  des  Klosters  Berge.     Versuch  iiber  die  Lehrart 

und  den  Inbalt  des  Scbulunterricbts  fiir  Kinder  in  den  kleiuen  Stadten  und 
auf  dom  Lande.     Magdeburg,  1800. 

156.  Riemann,  Carl  Friedrich,  Prediger  zu  Neukiistrincben  bei  Wrietzen.    Neue  Bo- 

scbroibung  der  Reckanschen  Schule.  Ein  praktiscbes  Handbuch  fUr  Lebrer, 
welche  nach  Reckanscher  Lehrart  unterricbten  kunnen  und  wollen.  Mit 
einer  Vorrede  von  Sr.  Hocbwiirdenxlem  Domberm  Fried.  Eberh.  v.  Rochow, 
etc.     Berlin  und  Stettin,  Nicolai,  1792. 

157.  Riese.     Risen,  Adam,  Rechenbuch/  auff  Linien  und  Ziphren  in  allerley  Hand- 

thierung/  GescbUffton  vnnd  Kauffmannschaft.  Mit  neuwen  ktinstlichen 
Regeln  vnd  Exempeln  gemehret/  Innbalt  fiirgestellten  Registers.  Visier 
vnd  Wechselruthen  kiiustlicb  vnd  gerecht  zu  macbn/  aus  dem  Grunde  durch. 
die  Arithmothic  vnd  Geomotrie  von  Erbart  Helm/  Matbematico  zu  Franck- 
fnrt  beschrieben.  AUea  von  neuwem  jetzundt  widerumb  fleissig  ersehen. 
vnd  Corrigiert.  Frankfurt/  bei  Cbr.  Egen  Erben,  1581.  (The  first  German 
text-book  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  figures  were  used. ) 

158.  Riese.     Rechnuug  auf   der  Linien   vnd  Fedem,   auff    allerley  Handtierung. 

Gemacht  durch  Adam  Risen.    Auffs  newe  durchlesen  vnd  zurecht  bracbt 

MDLXXXIII.     Mit  Rieses  Bildnis. 
169.  Rist,  J.  C.  F.,  Pastor  zu  Niendorf  in  der  Herrschafft  Pinneberg.    Anweisung  flir 

Schulmeister  niederer  Schulen  zur  pfiicbtmassigen  Fiibrung  ihres  Amtes. 

Hamburg  und  Kiel,  1787. 
160.  Rochow,  v.,  Friodricli  Eborhard,  auf  Reckan.    Handbuch  in  katechetiscber  Form 

fiir  Lebrer,  die  auf  kliiren  wollen  und  diirfen.     Halle,  Waisenhaus,  1789. 
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161.  Rolfus  and  Pfiater.     Real-Encyklopadie,  etc/    Mainz^  1874. 

162.  Ruegg,  H.  R.,  Professor.    Das  Rechnen  in  der  Elementarscbnlo.     Bern,  1886. 

163.  Raldolf.  Kiinstliche  rechnung  mit  der  Ziffer  vnd  mit  zalpfennigen  sampt  der 

wellischen  Practica  vnd  vortheil  auff  die  Regel  de  Trie :  Item  yergleicbnng 
mancherley  Gewicht,  Elumass,  Muntz  Aafi*  etliche  Land  vnd  Stett,  gemehrt 
mit  293  Exempeln  von  mancherley  Kauffhendeln^  mit  erkleruugi  wie  die- 
selben  zu  machen  vnd  in  die  Regel  zn  setzen  sein.  Aufis  new  wiedcramb 
fleissig  vberseben,  vnd  an  vil  orten  gebessert.  Alles  dnrcb  Cbristoffen 
Rudolff  zu  Wien  vetfertigt.     (Ausgabe  v.  J.  1574.) 

164.  Sachse,  J.  J.    Der  praktisebe,  geistbildende  und  erzieblicbe  Unterricht  im  Rech- 

nen und  in  der  Raumlelire,  nebst  Uebnugsbiicheru.    OsnabrUck,  1886. 

165.  Salberg,  Angnst.    Die  Sachrechen-Methode.    Miinchen,  1874. 

166.  Salberg^  Angnst.    Rechenbiiohlein  fUr  das  1.  und  2.  Scbuljabr.    Ebenda. 

167.  Schaffle,  Reallehrer  in  Niirtingen.    Beitrag  zn  Methodik  des  Rechnens.     Stutt- 

gart und  Tttbingen,  1830. 

168.  Schedel,  Wilhelmus.    Ein  lateinisobes  Manuskript  (Collegienheft)  an  sder  Zeit 

von  1570-1580. 

169.  8cheifelt,  Michael.    Metbodische  nene  Anweisung  die  edle  und  hocbniitzliche 

Recbenkunst  in  kurzer  Zeit  zu  lemen.    Ulm,  1716. 

170.  Schellen,  Dr.  H.    Methodisch  geordnete  Materialieu  fUr  den  Unterricht  im  theo- 

retiscben  und  praktiscbeu  Rechnen.  Nen  von  Dr.  H.  Lemkes.  Miinster, 
1887. 

171.  Scbellenberg,  Job.  Pbilipp.     Der  deissige  Recbenschiiler.     Oder  Leitfaden  beim 

entteu  Unterricht  im  Rechnen  fiir  Biirger-  and  Landschalen.  Leipzig,  bei 
Gerhard  Fleischer,  d.  J.  1810. 

172.  Soberer.    Andeutungen  znr  Erteilung  des  Recbenunterricbts  in  der  Volksschule. 

Tauberbisohofsbeim,  1880. 

173.  Soberer.    Rechenaufgaben  fiir  Yolksschulen.    Ebenda,  1880. 

174.  Schey.     Arithmetica,  Oder  die  Kunst  zu  rechnen.     Mit  schunen  Regeln  anff 

allerley  Kauffroanns-  und  anderer  kilnstlicher  Reebnuugen  aufs  rechtem 
Grund  gantz  klaar  and  verstandlich  bescbrieben  durch  Wilhelmum  Schey, 
Scbul-  und  Recbenmeister  zu  Solothum.     Basel,  Schroter,  MDCII. 

175.  Scbeybl,  Job.     Das  sibend,  acht  vnd  neunt  Buch  des  bochberUhmten  Mathe- 

matici  Euclid!  Megarensis.  Gewidmet  dem  FUrsten  Herm  Ott  Heinrichen 
Pfalzgrafen  bey  Rhein,  1555. 

176.  Scbmid,  K.  A.      Encykloplidie  des  gesammten   Erziebungs- und  Unterricbts- 

wesens.    Gotba,  1862. 

177.  Scbmid,  v.,  Xav.  Kajetan.    Leitfaden  zum  Unterricht  fUr  Sonntagsscbnlen  auf 

dem  Lande.    Erlaugen,  1830. 

178.  Schmidt,  Wilb.     Der  Recbenunterricht  in  der  Volksschule.     Wittenberg,  1876. 

179.  Schmidt,  Wilh.    Aufgabeu  zum  miindlicheu  und  scbriftlicbeu  Rechnen  in  der 

Volksschule.     Wittenberg. 

180.  Schou,  Dr.  Job.,  Professor  der  Matbematik.     Kurzer  und  fnssllcber  Unterricht  in 

der  Recbenkunst,  Geometric,  Mecbanik,  etc.,  ftir  BUrgor-  und  Sonntagsscbn- 
len, znnachst  fiir  die  Grossberzogliche  Zeicheuscbule  in  Wiirzburg.     1812. 

181.  Schramm,  Jos.    Die  Verbesserung  der  Schnlen  in  moraliscb-politiscber,  pada- 

gogischer  und  polizellicher  Hinsicbt.  Order  Versuch  eines  unfassenden 
Werkes  fiber  die  offentlichen  Anstalten  znr  Bildung  der  Jugend  und  Aufkla- 
rung  des  Volkes.    Dortmund,  Mallinckrodt,  1803. 

182.  Schroter,  R.    Beitrage  zur  Methodik  des  Recbenunterrichts.     Wittenberg,  1887. 

183.  Schtibler.     Ueberzeugendo  Griinde  der  Rechenknnst.     Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1795. 

184.  Schlirmann,  Dan.,  Scbullehrer  in  Remscheid.    Praktisches  Scbulbncb  der  gemei- 

nen  Recbenkunst  und  Geometric.     1804. 

185.  Schubmann,  Dr.  J.  Chr.  Gottlob.     Geschichte  der  Piidagogik  im  Umriss.     Han- 

nover, 1877. 
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186.  Schiitz,  Chr.  Gottfr.,  Professor  dcr  Beredsamkeit  und  DichtkanBt  zn  Jena. 

Methodenbnch  fUr  angehende  Lebrer,  etc.    Halle,  1783. 

187.  Schwarz,  F.  H.  C,  Pfaner  zu  Miinster.    Pestalozzi's  Methode  und  ihre  Anwen- 

dung  in  Yolkssoholen.    Bremen,  1803. 
188.«  Scbwarzer,  C.  G.,  Pastor  zu  GrUnberg.    Gmndriss  einer  Anweisuug  znm  Kate- 
cbesiereu.    Glogau,  1804. 

189.  Scbwenter.    Bescbreibung  des    nQtzlicben,  geometrisoben   Tiscbleins.     1618. 

(Dem  Biirgermeister  iind  Rat  von  Regensbnrg  gewidmet.) 

190.  Sobolowski.    Recbenstndien.    Glogau,  1862. 

191.  Spamer.    Konversationslexikon. 

192.  Specbt,  Franz  Anton.  Gescbicbte  des  Unterricbtswesens  in  Deutaobland.    Stntt- 

gart,  1885. 

193.  Spongier,  Josepb,  Priester  der  GesellBcbaft  Jeso.    Anfangsgrilnde  der  Recben- 

knnst  und  Algebra.    Augsburg,  Rieger  &  Sobne,  1773. 

194.  Stebele-Wecbs.    Anwendung  der  Recbenkunst  auf  die  Landwirtsobafb.    Augs- 

burg, 1879. 

195.  Steinmctz.    Aritbmotica  Pra*copta   in    Qnestiones  Kodacta  cum  utilibus,   ut 

fucilius  discentibus  proponi  ct  ab  iisdem  intelligi  possint.  In  Acad.  Lipsica 
a  M.  Mauricio  Steinmctz  Gersbacbio.  Jobaunea  Rbamba  cxcndebat.  Anno 
D.  MDLXVIII. 

196.  Stepbani,  Dr.  Heioricb,  k.  bayor.  Kreis-,  Scbul-  und  Kircbenrat.    Ausfiibrliche 

AuAveisung  znm  Recbenunterricbte  in  Yolksscbulen  nacb  der  bildendcn 
Metbode.    Niirnborg,  1817. 

197.  Stife],  Job.  Miobael.   Recbenbucb  von  der  welacbcn  und  deutscben  Pxaktik. 

NUruberg  1546. 

198.  Stifol,  Job.  Micbael.    £in  sebr  wundurbarlicbe  Wortreobnung,  sampt  einer 

morcklicbeu  Krklarung  etlicbcr  Zalen  Danielis  und  der  gebeimen  Ofien- 
baruiig.    Sanct  Jobannis,  Anno  1553. 

199.  Sterner,  M.    Metbodik  der  Volksscbole.    Straubing,  1886. 

200.  Steuer.    Metbodik  des  Reobenunterricbts.     (Streblen,  1883.)    Breslau,  1886. 

201.  Stener.     Recbenbucb  (a)  fUr  Stadtscbulen,  (b)  fUr  Landscbulen.    Breslau,  1888. 

202.  Stifel,  Job.  Micbael.    Die  scbenen  Exempeln  der  Coss  Rudolfis  gebessert  und 

sebr  gemebret.    Nlimberg,  1553. 

203.  Stigler,  Georg,  Matbemat.  Professor  an  der  Cburbayeriscben  Kadetten-Akade- 

mie.     AnleituDg  zu  den  matbematiscben  Wissenscbaften.    Miincben,  1757. 

205.  Sturm,  J.  Cbr.,  Professor  au  der  Universitat  Altdorf.    Des  unvergleichlicben 

Arcbimedcs  Kunstbilcber,  aus  dem  Griecbiscbon  ins  Ilocbdeutacbe  ubersetzt. 
Niimberg,  1670. 

206.  Sturm,  J.  Cbrist.,  Pfarror  zn   Doiningen  in  der  Grafscbaft  Oettingen.    Dos 

unvorgleicblicbeu  Arcbimedes  Sandreobnung,  oder  tiofaipnige  Erfindung 
oinor  mit  vorwunderlicber  Leicbtigkeit  ausspreoblicben  Zabl,  welobe  er 
unfeblbar  bewoiset  grosser  zu  sein  als  die  Anzabl  aller  Sandkornlein,  mit 
welcben  die  Hoble  der  ganzen  Welt,  bias  an  den  iiussersteu  Fix-  oder 
Hafts tornon  Uimmel  konnte  ausgerallt  werden.  Aus  dem  Grlecbiscben  ins 
Hocbdcutscbe  iibersotzt.    NUruberg,  1667. 

207.  Suevus.    Aritbmetica  bistorica.    Die  lublicbe  Recbenknnst  durcb  alle  Species 

ynd  fiirnebmbste  Rcgelu/  mit  scbonen  gedenckwirdigen  Exempeln/  deren  In 
beiliger  Scbrift  vnd  guten  Gescbicbtbiicbern  gedacbt  wird  . .  .  zusam- 
mengetrageu  durcb  Sigmundnm  Siieuum  Freystadiensem/  Diener  des 
giittlicben  Wortes  der  Kircben  Cbristi  zu  Bresslaw/  Probst  zum  bl.  Geista 
vnd  Pfarror  zu  S.  Bemardin  in  der  Newstadt.  Gedruckt  zu  Bresslaw/  duroh 
Georgium  Bawman  im  Jbare  MDXCIII. 

208.  Tacitus,  Cornelius,  Gormania.    Deutscbe  Hand  und  Hansbibliotbek.    Stutt- 

gart, Spemann. 

209.  Tanck,  W.    Recbenbucb.    Sammlung  motbodiscb  gcordneter  Uebungsaufgaben. 

Meldorf,  1886. 
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210.  Temen,  Gabriel.    Der    woblinformierte    Dorfschalmeister    iind  Kiiiderlehrer. 

1748. 
I         211.  Thieme,  O.,  and  Schlosser,  A.    RecheDiibangen   fUr    Yolksschiilen.    Dresden, 

1889. 
I         212.  Tillich,  Dr.  Ernst,  Professor  und  Mitvorsteher  der  Erzieliungs-  und  Lobranstalt 

zu  Dessan.    Allgemeines  Lebrbacb    der   Arithmotik,  odor  Anleituug  zur 

Recbenkunst  fiir  Jedermaun.    Leipzig,  1806. 

213.  Turk,  v.    Briefe  ttber  Pestalozzi.     1806. 

214.  Unger,  Dr.  E.  8.    Leitfaden  fllr  den  Unterricbt  ira  Kopfrecbnen.    Neu  von 

Kruscbe.    Leipzig,  1881. 

215.  UrHtisias.    Elementa  Aritbmetiese  Logicis  Legibus  Dedacta,  in  iisum  Acade- 

mi£B  Basil.  Opera  et  stadia  Cbristiani  Urstisii,  Matbematicaram  profes- 
soris.    Basllo)  per  Sebastianam  Henric  Petri,  MDLXXIX. 

216.  Villanme.    Metbodiscbes  Handbacb.    1790. 

217.  Vobringer.    Recbenschale.    Stuttgart* 

218.  Vaolpbius.    Rudimenta  Arithmetices  antbore  Joanne  Vuolpbio  Hersbrugieuso, 

MDXXII.    Norimbergffi  e  scbola  Sebaldina. 

219.  Wagentrutz.    Principia  Aritbmetico),  oder  flir  die  Kinder  eine  zu  der  Recben- 

kunst sebr  notbwendige  Unterweisung,  von  Jacobo  Wagentrutz,  Artium 
Liberallum  et  PbllosopbiaD  Magistro,  Scbolie  bnjus  Aritbmeticre  Banibor- 
gensis  pripceptore.    Bamberg,  G.  Cbistopb  Locbner,  1737. 

220.  Waitz,  Tbeodor.    Allgemeine  Pudagogik,  neu  von  Dr.  Otto  Willmanu.     Braun- 

Bcbweig,  1875. 

221.  Waltber,  Job.  Ludw.    Lexicon  Diplomaticnm.     Gottingen,  1745. 

222.  Weigl,  F.  B.    Lebrbucb  der  Recbenkunst.    Vierto  von  Dr.  Wandner  umgear- 

beiteto  Ausgabe.    Sulzbacb,  1836. 

223.  Weitz,  E.     Kurze  Anleitung  zum  Rccbenunterricbto  in  der  Volksscbulc.    Bres- 

lau,  1885. 

224.  Wendler.    Aritbmetica  priictica ;  Das  ist  Knnst-  oder  Wissenscbaft  recbt  ordent- 

licb  nud  kiinstlicb  nacb  der  Zabl/  Mass  and  Gewicbt  za  tractiren  und  zu 
rechnen/  Durcb  die  Regalam  detrie/  und  I^acticam/  nacb  jetziger  Zeit 
gangbaren  MUntzen,  etc.,  scbonen  niitzlicben  Regain,  vorfallendeu  Fragen 
and  Ublicben  Recbnungen/  aaf  das  allerkUrzeste  and  leicbtcste  zu  solvirn 
and  aufzuluscn.  Gestellt  durcb  Georgen  Wendler/  vcrordnoten  Scbreib- 
und  Recbcnmeister  in  Regensburg.    Gedruckt  bei  Cbristopb  Fiscbern/  1667. 

225.  Windorf,  M.     Diakonns  in  Saalfeld  and  Leipzig.     1810. 

226.  Wolff,  Cbristiau,  Freyberr  v.,  S.  K.  Majestlit  in  Preussen  Geboimen  Ratbo  und 

Cantzler  der  Universitlit  Halle,  Prof,  bonorarii  zu  S.  Petersburg,  der  k.  Aka- 
demio  der  Wissenscbaften  zu  Paris,  etc.  Auszug  ans  den  Aufangsgriinden 
aller  matbematiscben.  Wissenscbaften  zu  bequemerem  Gebraucbo  der  An- 
fUnger.    Frankfurt  and  Leipzig,  MDCCLIX. 

227.  Wolff,  des  Roicbsfreiberrn  v.,  Verniinftigo  Gedankcn  zur  niitzlicben  Erlernung 

der  Matbematiscbcn  Wissenscbaften,  insonderbeit  wie  der  Verstand  zn  seinen 
Verricbtungen  volkommen  zu  macben.  Aus  dem  Lateiniscben  libersetzt 
von  Adolpb  v.  Stein webr.    Halle,  1747. 

228.  Zeller,  Cbrist.  Heinricb.    Lebren  and  Erfabrungen  fUr  cbristlicbe  and  Armcu- 

Scbullerer.    Basel,  1827. 

229.  Ziller,  Dr.  Tuiskon,  and  Prof.  Vogt.    Jabrbucb  des  Vereins  fUr  wissenscbaftlicbe 

Padagogik.    Langensalza-Leipzig. 

230.  Ziller,  Dr.  Taiskoa.   Vorlesungen  liber  allgemeine  Padagogik.     Leipzig,  1876. 

231.  Zinkemagel.    Handbacb  der  Arcbivare.    Nurdlingen,  1800. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ITALY. 

By  B.  A.  HixsDALE,  Ph.  I).,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

PREFACE. 

The  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  seen  extraordinary  progress  in 
popular  education  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  notably  so  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy.  With  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first 
two  countries  the  American  public  is  measurably  familiar.  But  even 
scholars  and  educators  generally  have  little  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Italy  at  the  same  time.  This  fact 
is  the  reason  for  the  preparation  of  the  present  monograph. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  the  writer  treats  the  subject  quantitatively 
rather  than  qualitatively.  A  critical  estimate  of  Italian  education 
would  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  he  can 
lny  claim  to.  His  main  object  has  been  to  present  in  outline  the  system 
of  publixj  instruction  that  has  been  evolved  in  Italy  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom. 

The  writer  expresses  his  obligations  to  His  Excellency  Count  Pullet, 
under  secretary  of  state  for  public  instruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  5 
to  Prof.  C.  F.  Restagno,  the  Count's  secretary,  and  to  Sigiior  Lucigi 
Cippitelli,  inspector  of  schools  of  Rome,  for  documents  and  other  valu- 
able information.  His  thanks  are  especially  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Egisto 
Rossi,  of  the  Italian  statistical  bureau,  author  of  a  monograph  on 
education  in  the  United  States,  for  documents  and  other  substantial 
assistance. 

Contents.—  Unification  of  Italy,— The  Educational  State  of  Italy  in  2861,— The  Dawn  of 
the  New  Era. — General  Political  Facte, — The  Casati  Law. — The  Administration  of 
Puhlic  Instruction. — The  Asilo, — Day  Elementary  Schools. — Evening  and  Holiday 
Elementary  Schools. — The  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools, — School  Supply  and  Com- 
pulsory Education. — Normal  Schools. — Secondary  Classical  Schools. — Secondary  Tech- 
nical Schools, — The  Universities.— The  Superior  Institutee. — The  Superior  Special 
Schools. — Miscellaneous  Schools:  Institutes  of  Mercantile  Marine;  Special  Schools 
and  Practical  Schools  of  Agriculture;  Schools  of  Music;  Industrial  and  Commei-cial 
Schools;  Academies  and  Institutes  of  Fine  Arts;  Musical  Institutes  and  Conservato- 
ries; Military  Institutes  and  Schools  of  Marine. —  Government  Libraries.  —  Twenty 
Tears  of  Public  Schools  in  Rome. — Finance :  Teachers'  Pensions. — The  Warfare  upon 
Ignorance. — Summary  and  Conclusion. — Authorities, 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  ITALY. 

The  eloquent  words  with  which  Sismondi  closes  his  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  have  often  been  quoted  as  a  fitting  characteriza. 
tion  of  the  State  of  Italy  in  the  period  following  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
and  preceding  the  first  events  of  the  series  that  led  immediately 
to  Italian  freedom  and  union.  <^  Italy  is  crushed,  but  her  heart  still 
beats  with  a  love  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  glory;  she  is  chained  and 
covered  with  blood,  but  she  still  knows  her  strength  and  her  future 
destiny;  she  is  insulted  by  those  for  whom  she  has  oi)ened  the  way 
to  every  improvement;  but  she  feels  that  she  is  formed  to  take  the  lead 
again;  and  Europe  will  know  no  repose  till  the  nation  which  in  the 
dark  ages  lighted  the  torch  of  civilization  with  that  of  liberty  shall  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  light  which  she  created. "  Politically,  however,  the 
period  was  more  tersely  characterized  by  Prince  Mettemich,  when  he 
said  so  cynically,   "Italy  is  a  mere  geographical  designation.^'' 

Not  to  go  further  back,  Italy  had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
foreigners  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth — the  French,  the  Sj)aniards,  the  Germans,  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  States,  all  weak,  all  small,  all 
despotisms;  only  two,  Sardinia  and  the  Popedom,  having  Italian  rulers, 
and  most  of  them  more  or  less  dependent  upon  foreign  powers.  Itahan 
patriots  could  find  no  language  too  strong  to  describe  the  hopeless  deg- 
radation of  their  country.  When  Kapoleon  came  he  overthrewr  nearly 
all  of  the  existing  States  and  made  the  major  part  of  Italy  immediately 
dependent  upon  France,  or  rather  upon  himself;  still,  by  Swcepiug 
away  ancient  abuses  and  confusion,  and  introducing  many  much 
needed  reforms  in  legislation,  in  administration,  injudicial  practice,  in 
the  fiscal  system,  in  education,  in  means  of  communication,  he  strength- 
ened the  sentiment  of  union,  and  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
real  national  life.  But  with  his  downfall  the  new  regime  came,  at  least 
seemingly,  to  an  abrupt  end. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  diplomatists  who  at  Vienna  rearranged  the 
map  of  Europe  practically  to  restore  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
peninsula  before  the  French  Revolution;  but  they  did  not  reckon 
with  the  progress  of  thought,  of  which  the  revolution  was  in  part  a 
cause  and  in  part  an  effect.^  In  the  years  intervening  between  1815 
and  1859  powerful  causes  were  silently  undermining  the  numerous 
I)otenates  who  ruled  in  Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.    The  country  below  the  Alps  is  a  geographical  unit    The 


'"Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (if  not  even  before  it)  there  had  never  bc«" 
a  time  when  Italy  conld  ho  called  a  nation  any  more  ihan  a  stack  of  lumber  can  b* 
called  a  ship." — Forsyth,  quoted  by  Marriott,  The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy. 

«"  The  Italy  of  1815  differed  but  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748 ;  but  in  1815  there  were 
hopes  which  had  no  being  in  1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map,  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  one." — Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman :  The  Geographical  History  of  Europe 
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people  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  States  all  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to 
the  great  name  of  Bome.  Mentally  and  morally,  they  constituted  one 
people — ^the  Italians.  They  all  used  the  language  in  which  Dante  wrote 
his  immortal  poems;  they  all  participated  in  that  marvelous  growth  of 
democratic  ideas  and  shared  in  that  ardent  desire  for  national  life, 
which  are  such  iwwerful  elements  in  recent  history.  Accordingly, 
nothing  but  favorable  external  conditions,  such  as  actually  existed  in 
1859-1870,  were  necessary  to  enable  the  Italians  to  achieve  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dreams  of  their  prophets  and  patriots  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.^  A  recent  writer  has  well  said  that  Italian  unification  is  the 
most  romantic  if  not  the  most  important  exemplification  of  <^  the  con- 
solidation of  kindred  and  contiguous  States,  or  rather  bundles  of  States, 
on  the  basis  of  the  vital  principle  of  nationahty.^  And  still  another: 
**  The  rapid  creation  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy,  after  her  long 
and  bitter  oppression,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history,  and 
evidences  how  much  may  be  done  by  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  a 
comparatively  few  master  minds,  and  how  true  is  the  motto  of  the 
patriot,  < never  to  despair  of  the  Republic.''^' 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  STATE  OF  ITALY  IX  1861. 

But  the  political  unification  of  Italy,  necessary  as  it  was  to  that  end, 
by  no  means  realized  the  Italian  ideal.  Of  itself  alone,  it  could  not 
even  permanently  endure.  While  physical  force  may  overthrow  and 
wholly  destroy  those  ideas  and  sentiments  that  assume  the  form  of 
objective  political  and  social  facts,  it  can  not,  save  indirectly  and  in  the 
long  run,  alter  men's  convictions  or  change  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
tones  of  feeling.  Force  put  an  end  to  English  rule  in  the  Thirteen 
States,  and  crushed  slavery  in  our  civil  war;  but  some  other  and  higher 
form  of  power  was  needed  to  blend  those  States  together  in  a  vital  fed- 
eral union  and  to  make  the  emancipated  slaves'fit  for  the  rights  and 
duties  of  freemen.  Garibaldi's  sword  could  overthrow  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  it  was  a  powerless  weapon  against  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  that  had  so  long  been  startling  social  facts 
in  that  Kingdom.  It  was  essential  that  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
the  people  should  be  cleansed  at  its  fountain.    This  fact  the  beat  of 

*  Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena:  **  Italy  is  one  sole  nation.  The  unity  of  customs, 
of  language,  of  literature,  in  some  future  more  or  less  distant,  will  unite  all  its 
inhabitants  under  one  sole  government.  *  *  •  Kome  is  undoubtedly  the  capital 
which  one  day  the  Italians  wiU  select.  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
Europe  that  Italy  should  form  one  solo  State,  which  will  maintain  the  equilibrium 
on  the  continent  between  France  and  Austria,  and  on  the  sea  between  Franco  and 
England." 

Count  Cavour  said  in  Parliament  but  a  few  months  before  bis  untimely  death : 
"The  choice  of  a  capital  is  determined  by  high  moral  considerations.  It  is  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  that  decides.  Bome  unites  all  the  conditions,  historical,  intel- 
lectnal,  moral,  which  form  the  capital  of  a  great  state." 

"Marriott:  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy. 

'  Sir  B.  Phillimore :  International  Law. 
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the  Italian  leaders  understood  perfectly  well.  Mazzini,  the  republican 
idealist,  who  defined  democracy  as  ^^  the  progress  of  all  through  all  under 
the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest,'*  placed  equal  stress  upon  educa- 
tion and  instruction  as  means  for  accomplishing  his  purposes.  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  who  was  a  man  of  a  much  more  practical  mind,  although  an 
artist  and  man  of  letters,  used  to  say,  "Before  forming  Italy  we  must 
first  ibrm  the  Italians."  D'Azeglio  "endeavored  to  .educate  the  youth 
of  Italy  in  a  higher  political  creed  than  the  assassination  of  tyrants,^* 
including  in  the  programme  that  he  laid  down  in  1848,  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  establishment  of  schools.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Cavour,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  of  Garibaldi  to  say  that  the  value 
and  permanency  of  their  work  waited  upon  the  school-teacher  with  his 
primer. 

"  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  might  almost  be  described  as  a  desert,  broken  here  and 
there  by  an  oasis  of  matchless  fertility  and  luxuriance.  The  learning 
of  the  learned  was  high,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  ignorant  profound.*** 
The  writer  might  have  added  that  the  learned  were  few,  the  ignorant 
many.  This  conjunction  of  high  learning  and  profound  ignorance  was 
due  to  two  conspicuous  causes.  From  early  times  the  Italian  univer- 
sities had  maintained  high  standards  of  culture;  the  public  authorities 
had  most  grievously  neglected  popular  education.  Touching  the  second 
of  these  facts,  the  ordinary  tests  are  decisive. 

By  the  end  of  1861  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as  it  now  exists,  had  been 
formed  with  two  important  exceptions:.  Venetia  continued  subject  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor  until  1866,  and  Eome  to  the  Pope  until  1870. 
The  census  of  1861,  back  of  which  the  Italian  authorities  do  not  com- 
monly go  in  presenting  educational  statistics,  accordingly  does  not 
embrace  those  important  provinces.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1871  they 
contained  3,047,000  of  the  26,801,000  people  of  Italy. 

Proportion  f  per  100  inhdbitantBy  of  the  Italian  population  able  to  read  in  1861. 


Total. 


T.  Without  diHtinction  of  age 

II.  From  6  to  12  years  of  a^e.. 

III.  From  12  to  20  years  of  age., 


21.98 
17.74 
28.63 


To  state  the  totals  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  78.06,  82.21,  and 
71.45  per  cent  of  the  several  descriptions  of  persons  were  unable  to 
read,  or  were,  as  the  Italians  say,  analfabeta. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  study  such  statistics,  this  table  is  full  of 
interest.  The  relative  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  very  large.  The 
difference  between  thb  number  of  illiterate  men  and  women  is  much 
too  gi:eat,  while  the  per  cents  of  illiteracy  in  the  several  periods  are 


»  Marriott:  The  Makers  of  Modem  Italy. 

s  The  EacyclopsBdia  Britannica :  Article  ''  Italy.'' 
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comparatively  uniform.  In  well-educated  countries  the  years  from  6 
to  12  and  from  12  to  20  are  school-going  years,  and  the  relative  num- 
ber of  persons  of  such  ages  able  to  read,  especially  of  those  from  12 
to  20,  is  larger  than  the  relative  number  of  such  persons  of  all  ages. 

Of  the  men  who  married  in  1866,  59.96  per  cent,  and  of  the  women 
78.97  per  cent,  or  69.465  per  cent  of  both  sexes,  signed  their  marriage 
papers  with  a  cross.  Of  the  total  number  of  conscripts  drawn  for  the 
army  the  same  year,  64.01  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

The  statistics  showing  the  educational  backwardness  of  the  Kingdom 
at  its  formation  become  still  more  impressive  when  considered  with 
reference  to  geographical  distribution.  Any  person  having  a  general 
familiarity  with  Italian  history  and  current  life  may  find  matter  of 
serious  instruction  in  the  following  table.  It  shows  most  conclusively 
that  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  best  educated  where  govern- 
ment had  been  best,  and  the  people  freest  where  industrial,  commercial, 
and  moral  life  were  most  active,  where  national  sentiment  was  strong- 
est— in  a  word,  where  modern  progressive  ideas  had  taken  deepest 
root. 

Proportion,  per  100  inhahxianUy  of  the  Italian  population  able  to  read  and  writef  or  at 
leaet  to  read,  in  1861,  according  to  compartmente. 


Compartments. 


Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Venice  d 

Emilia 

Toscany 

Marches 

Umbria 

Romea 

Kaples 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

The  Kingdom. 


Males. 


69.26 
42.76 
61.50 


27.81 
31.60 
22.52 
21.41 


20.52 
16.77 
14.93 
31.01 


Females. 


24.96 
41.03 


16.71 
28.08 
11. 72 
10.62 


Both 
sexes. 


49.23 
83.60 
46.34 


22.42 
26.98 
17. 04 
16.17 


7.17 
6.16 
6.60 
18.73 


13.74 
11.40 
10.28 
25.32 


oNot  covered  by  the  census  of  1861. 

Once  more,  68.19  persons  in  every  100  of  the  male  population  6 
years  of  age  and  upward,  and  81.27  of  the  females,  were  illiterate. 
From  20  years  of  age  and  upward  the  corresponding  ratios  were  65.47 
and  81.52  to  the  100.  Such  was  the  educational  condition  of  Italy  in 
1861 — the  country  in  which  the  Kenaissance  was  born  and  in  which  it 
attained  its  fullest  development !  Plainly,  the  Italians  stood  in  need  of 
a  mental  and  moral  regeneration.  Besides,  although  powerful  forces 
had  been  working  in  the  direction  of  unity  for  a  half  century,  there 
were  also  particularistic  or  divisive  influences  at  work.  The  people  of 
the  old  states  needed  to  be  welded  together  and  be  made  to  respond 
still  more  strongly  to  the  national  spirit.  Nor  coald  any  other  cause 
contribute  so  powerfully  to  both  these  ends  as  a  really  national  system 
of  education  that  should  reach  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NEW  ERA, 

Fortunately  a  new  educational  era  was  already  dawning.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  Casati  law,  with  which  the  new  era  opened, 
was  enacted  by  the  Sardinian  parliament  the  very  year  that  saw  the 
first  practical  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  political  unity.  It  bears 
the  date  Turin,  November  13,  1859.  The  battles  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  which  freed  Lombardyfrom  theAustrians  and  secured  her  union 
with  Piedmont,  were  fought  June  4  and  June  24  of  the  same  year.  In 
18C0  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  the  Eoman  legations,  the  Marches,  and 
the  two  Sicilies  were  united  with  the  northern  provinces,  and  in  1861 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy.  Yenetia  took  hor 
place  in  the  new  Kingdom  in  1866  and  Eome  hers  in  1870.  In  the  mean- 
time the  system  of  education  inaugurated  in  1859,  with  modifications, 
was  applied  to  the  several  provinces  immediately  on  their  becoming 
free  and  taking  their  places  in  the  national  system. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  law  of  1859  was  not  an  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  following  summary,  prepared  by 
another  hand,  reveals  a  long  series  of  steps  leading  up  to  it: 

MEMORABLE   DATES. 

1729  and  1772.  Establisliment  of  famous  royal  constitutions  by  princes  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  through  which  the  control  of  secondary  education  was  taken  away 
from  the  religious  orders,  and  the  CoUegio  delle  Province,  with  one  hundred  free 
scholarships,  was  established  with  the  aim  of  preparing,  in  connection  with  the 
university,  teachers  qualified  to  give  this  instruction.  Schools  of  methods  were 
established  to  prepare  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  with  the  title  of  Magistrate 
della  Reforma,  the  germ  of  a  well-organized  council  of  public  instruction  appeared. 

1786.  Reorganization  of  rural  schools  in  Lombardy,  the  decree  stipulating  for  the 
schools  of  the  poor. 

1802.  Sub-Alpine  republics  decreed  that  all  communes  should  establish  elemen- 
tary schools. 

1808.  Schools  reorganized  in  parts  of  Italy  under  French  domination.  Academies 
established  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  as  integral  parts  of  the  University  of  Franco. 

1813.  Reorganization  of  public  instruction  in  Rome. 

1818.  New  school  law  promulgated  in  the  Lombardian-Venctian  kingdom,  which  in 
1822  became  the  code  of  education  for  that  part  of  Italy. 

1844.  Establishment  of  "Asili  d'  Infancia,"  infant  schools,  in  Piedmont,  which 
were  the  beginning  of  the  well-organized  school  system. 

1847.  (Decree  of  November  30.)    Office  of  minister  of  public  instruction  created. 

1849.  Establishment  of  "Societii  d'  Instrnzione  e  d'  Edacazione''  in  Lombardy- 
Vcnetia,  which  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  present  public 
school  system. 

1859.  Promulgation  of  the^'Leggo  Casati,"  or  school  law,  named  from  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  at  that  date,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  school 
system,  as  it  provided  that  each  commune  should  maintain  an  elementary  school, 
that  teachers  should  have  certificates  of  capacity,  that  there  should  be  great  strict- 
ness in  university  examinations,  etc. 

1867.  Religious  corporations  abolished  and  their  schools  classed  as  private.  Other 
modifications  of  law  of  1859  made. 

1877.  Instruction  made  obligatory  for  children  between  6  and  9  years  of  age. 
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1878.  Gymnastics  placed  on  school  programmes. 

1881.  Legal  enactments  reorganizing  higher  council  of  education  and  making 
chauges  in  school  supervision. 

1886  and  1888.  Legal  enactments  bearing  upon  teachers'  salaries  and  teachers' 
licenses. ' 

As  will  be  seen,  a  few  dates  subsequent  to  tlie  Casati  law  are  inserted 
in  the  summary. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  prominence  of  nortbern  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Piedmont,  in  tbis  series  of  memorable  dates. 

GENERAL  POLITICAL  FACTS. 

The  area  of  Italy  is  114,410  square  miles.  The  population  at  the 
census  of  1881,  the  last  taken,  was  28,459,628;  -it  is  now  estimated  at 
something  more  than  30,000,000.^  The  Kingdom  is  divided  for  different 
purposes — ^historical,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial — in  different 
ways.  The  only  divisions  that  we  need  to  consider  are  the  provinces, 
the  largest  administrative  divisions,  of  which  there  are  09,  and  the 
communes,  the  smallest,  of  which  in  1889  there  were  8,256.  ^ 

The  constitution,  or  statuto,  granted  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848,  which 
made  Sardinia  a  constitutional  monarchy,  is  to-day  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  the 
King,  in  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  King  from  certain  designated 
classes  of  i>ersons,^  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people. 
It  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  King,  who  reigns  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  national  will.  The  King  exercises  his  executive  functions 
through  responsible  ministers.  The  parliamentary  system  prevails  in 
practice,  muiisters  or  the  Government  being  dependent  upon  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  provinces  have  each  a  provincial 
council  and  commission;  the  communes,  a  communal  council,  a  munici- 
pal council,  and  a  syndic,  or  mayor.  Such  are  the  general  features  of 
the  Government  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them. 

THE   CASATI  LAW. 

The  Casati  law,  which  took  its  name  from  M.  Gabrio  Casati,  minister 
of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  consisted  of  5  titles  and 
380  articles.  These  are  the  several  titles:  (1)  The  administration  of 
public  instruction;  (2)  Superior  instruction;  (3)  Secondary  classical 
instruction;  (4)  Technical  instruction ;  elementary  instruction. 

*See  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1888-69,  Chapter  VI. 

'Estimated  as  30,724,897  on  December  31,  1893. 

'There  were  8,268  in  October,  1894. 

*"The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  members  above  40  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
King  for  life,  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either  fill 
a  high  oflSce  or  haTe  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tend- 
ing to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
3,000  lire,  or  £120."    (The  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1890.) 
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Article  1,  bowevery  recognizes  but  three  brancLes  of  education: 
Superior,  secondary  classical,  aud  technical  and  i)riniary.  All  these 
subjects  are  dealt  with  comprehensively,  and  some  of  them  with  much 
detail.  A  closer  analysis  of  this  celebrated  law  is  not  called  for,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  follow  in  order  the  numerous  changes  and  modilica- 
tions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  My  task  is  to  describe  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  existing  system.  Such  dates  as  are  of  chief 
importance  will  be  given  by  the  way.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
understand  that  this  celebrated  statute  is  the  base  line  from  which  all 
subsequent  school  legislation  is  to  be  measured. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   OP  PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

We  are  now  to  describe  the  various  organs  or  authorities  that  exer- 
cise educational  power  and  responsibility. 

(1)  All  general  legislation  in  relation  to  the  subject  is  enacted  by  the 
national  legislature.  How  the  legislature  has  used  its  power  so  fur 
as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  will  appear  as  the  exposition  proceeds. 

(2)  The  King  is  the  supreme  educational  executive.  His  relations  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction  are  not  different  from  his  rela- 
tions to  the  other  executive  departments.  That  is,  the  King,  subject  to 
the  laws,  acts  through  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(3)  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  or 
Government,  and  like  his  fellow  ministers,  although  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  is  responsible  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
may  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  He  is  the  agent  through  whom 
the  King  acts  in  discharging  those  educational  duties  committed  to 
him;  he  performs  a  great  number  of  official  acts  that  the  laws  devolve 

.  upon  him  directly. 

(4)  The  superior  council  of  public  instruction  consists  of  24  ordinary 
and  7  extraordinary  members,  all  appointed  by  the  King  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  and  all  persons  of  high  competency  and  repute.  A 
large  majority  of  the  councilors  hold  other  educational  appointments, 
as  professorships  in  universities;  but  five  of  them  must  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  not  engaged  in  educational  work.  Only  the  ordinary 
councilors  receive  compensation;  and  as  most  or  all  of  these  draw 
salaries  from  the  Government  for  other  services  rendered,  a  small  com- 
pensation is  deemed  sufficient,  one  that  little  more  than  covers  their 
expenses  while  acting  as  councilors. 

The  superior  council  holds  a  regular  meeting  every  six  months.  The 
minister  of  instruction  is  the  president,  and  calls  special  meetings  when, 
in  his  judgment,  they  are  necessary.  The  minister  and  the  council  are 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  a  legal  counselor,  who 
gives  advice  as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  educational 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  superior  council  prepares  and  examines  all  projects  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  public  instruction,  and  renders  judgment  on  matters  regarding 
the  instruction  and  administration  of  the  schools.    It  examines  and 
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presents  to  the  minister  for  his  appi^obation  books  and  treatises  for  use 
in  tbe  pablic  schools  and  the  programmes  of  instruction.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  council  is  required:  (1)  When  the  claims  of  aspirants  to 
vacant  i)rofessor8hips  in  the  universities  are  to  be  considered;  (2)  when 
questions  of  competency  between  conflicting  scholastic  authorities  are 
to  be  decided;  and  (3)  when  questions  of  scandal  or  failure  m  the  dis 
charge  of  duties  on  the  part  of  professors  of  secondary  and  higher 
schools  arise.  At  the  end  of  every  five  years  the  superior  council  pre- 
sents to  the  minister  a  general  report  of  the  condition  of  each  branch 
of  national  education,  with  appropriate  remarks  and  proposals.  For 
this  purpose  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  council  by  the  general 
inspectors  and  by  other  scholastic  authorities. 

For  the  better  performance  of  its  duties,  the  superior  council  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  or  committees,  corre8i>onding  to  the  three  branches 
of  public  instruction.  Assignments  to  these  committees  are  made  by 
the  minister. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  committee  on  technical  and  elementary 
instruction  should  be  more  particularly  noticed.  At  its  head  is  an 
inspector-general,  who  has  the  assistance  of  9  central  or  general  inspet't- 
ors  and  69  circuit  or  provincial  inspectors,  one  from  every  province  in 
the  Kingdom.  Acting  through  these  assistants,  the  inspector-general 
sees  to  it  that  the  communes  fulfill  their  obligations  relating  to  educa- 
tion according  to  law,  and  that  the  elementary  schools  are  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  programmes  and  regulations  emanating  from 
the  central  authority.  These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  King 
and  must  be  persons  who  are  reputed  competent  by  reason  of  educa- 
tion, professional  attainments,  and  moral  authority  to  perform  their 
responsible  duties. 

While  the  main  permanent  features  of  the  central  administration  are 
as  now  outlined,  numerous  minor  changes  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Tliese  are  made  by  the  minister  of  instruction,  the  more  important  of 
them  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superior  council.  As  respects  these 
details  of  direction  and  administration,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
minister  for  the  time  being.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  giuuta,  an 
executive  board  or  committee  appointed  as  above  mentioned,  which 
exists  for  its  own  special  purposes. 

In  1891  the  central  scholastic  administration  was  organized  as  follows  : 

The  minister  secretary  of  state. 

Til©  under  secretary  of  state. 

Tbe  cabinet,  consisting  of  8  persons. 

Tbe  general  secretary's  office,  consisting  of  14  persons. 

Tbe  superior  council  of  instruction,  consisting  of  32  members. 

Tbe  board  (giunta)  of  tbe  superor  council,  14  in  number. 

Tbe  secretary's  office  of  tbe  superior  council,  comprising  3  persons. 

The  general  direction  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts,  consisting  of  28  persons. 
This  committee  has  charge  of  openings  and  excavations  of  antiquities,  muse- 
ums, pinacotecbe,  galleries,  tbe  preservation  of  monuments,  academies  and 
institutes  of  fine  arts,  rewards  and  subsidies  for  artista,  artistic  congresses, 
expositions  of  fine  arts,  societies  for  tbe  promotion  of  fine  arts,  tbe  schools 
of  recitation,  conservatories  and  institutes  of  music.  ^  ^ 
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The  permanent  oommitteo  of  fine  arte,  embracing  pointers,  scolptois,  and 
architects,  with  12  members. 

The  permanent  commission  of  musical  and  dramatic  art,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, composed  of  6  persons  each. 

The  office  of  the  antiquities  and  monuments  of  Rome  and  the  subnrbs. 

The  division  for  superior  instruction,  embracing  universities,  institutes  of 
superior  instruction,  astronomical  observatories,  academies  of  science  and 
letters,  historical  institutes,  deputations  and  societies  of  national  history, 
consisting  of  27  persons. 

The  division  for  secondary  classical  instruction,  embracing  lyceums,  gymna- 
siums, national  boarding  schools,  the  college  of  examiners  for  lyceum 
licenses,  and  provincial  scholastic  councils,  25  in  number. 

The  division  for  technical  instruction,  having  charge  of  technical  and  nau- 
tical institutes  and  technical  schools,  composed  of  21  persons. 

The  division  for  primary  and  popular  instruction,  having  oversight  of  primary 
and  popular  instruction,  normal  schools,  female  teachers,  institutes  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  asili,  educational  exhibits,  popular  libraries, 
scholastic  insx>ectors  and  delegates,  pensions,  subsidies,  etc.,  comprising  37 
persons. 

Accounts,  23  persons.  This  committee  relates  to  such  topics  as  estimates, 
expenses,  inventories,  property  sequestrations  and  cessions^  the  registration 
of  decrees  and  the  publication  of  the  OflBcial  Gazette. 

(5)  Every  province  lias  a  proviucial  school  council,  composed  of  the 
prefect,  who  acts  as  president,  of  the  provincial  inspector,  who  acts  as 
vice-president,  and  of  ten  councilors.  This  council  has  a  general  over- 
sight of  elementary,  normal,  and  secondary  schools  within  the  province. 
It  gives  attention  to  school  laws  and  regulations,  sanctions  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  gives  advice  in  regard  to  the  educational  budget  and 
subsidies.  It  inspects  private  schools  in  regard  to  hygiene  and  morals, 
but  not  in  respect  to  studies.  The  provincial  inspector  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  provincial  council  and  the  ministry  of  educatiou 
at  Kome.  He  has  particular  charge  of  classical,  scientific,  and  normal 
instruction.  District  school  ins^^ectors,  who  must  hold  certificates  of 
capacity,  inspect  the  elementary  schools  twice  a  year.  There  are  also 
subdistrict  delegates,  nonsalaried  officers,  appointed  by  the  King  for 
three  years,  who  look  after  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
representatives  of  the  council. 

To  illustrate,  the  scholastic  administration  of  the  province  of  Ales- 
sandria was  organized  as  follows  for  the  year  1891:  Councilors,  includ- 
ing the  president  of  the  lyceum  and  the  dii-ector  of  the  female  normal 
school,  10  in  number,  the  royal  inspector  of  studies,  6  scholastic 
inspectors,  70  scholastic  delegates. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  provincial  council,  or  legislature,  may 
vote,  and  sometimes  does  vote,  subsidies  to  the  elementary  schools, 
although  it  is  not  responsible  for  their  financial  support. 

(G)  The  part  taken  by  the  local  governments,  communes,  municipali- 
ties, or  cities  in  carrying  on  public  instruction  is  extremely  important. 
The  elementary  schools  and  many  others,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  are 
immediately  under  their  charge.  XJi>on  them  rests  the  principal  burdens 
of  popular  education.     As  far  as  possible  the  school  administration  is 
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devolved  upon  the  authorities  and  officers  charged  with  the  general 
administration  of  local  government.  The  school  board  is  a  committee 
of  the  local  legislature.  The  syndic,  or  mayor,  is  also  intrusted  with 
certain  educational  duties. 

The  foregoing  will  answer  for  a  general  account  of  the  educational 
administration  from  top  to  bottom.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much 
more  elaborate,  centralized,  and  rigorous  than  the  administrative 
organization  that  any  one  of  our  States  has  yet  ventured  upon,  not  to 
say  the  United  States.  But  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  continen- 
tal ideas  of  governmental  administration  in  general  and  educational 
administration  in  particular.  In  France  and  Germany  we  find  an 
administration  quite  as  strongly  centralized. 


THE  ASILO. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  presents  to  our  consideration  a  considerable 
scope  of  elementary  instruction  and  a  considerable  variety  of  schools. 
At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  we  find  the  asilo,  the  Italian  infant  school, 
so  called.  Most  asili  are  conducted  after  the  Aporti  method,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Abbate  Ferrante  Aporti,  who  founded  it  in 
1847.  The  name  is  suggestive;  the  asilo  is  partly  an  asylum  and  partly 
a  school;  un  i)OCO  troppo  scuola  i  troppo  asilo.  But  some  asili,  and  an 
increasing  number,  are  conducted  according  to  Frobel's  system.  The 
Baroness  von  Marenholtz-BUlow  introduced  the  kindergarten  into  Italy, 
founding  the  first  one. at  Venice  in  1868,  and  a  model  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  at  Florence  three  years  later.  The  Hon.  Gleorge  P. 
Marsh,  for  many  years  the  American  minister  near  the  King  of  Italy^ 
also  assisted  in  the  work.  However,  the  name  "  kindergarten  ^  has 
never  been  naturalized.  The  asilo  course  covers  the  years  4  to  6, 
inclusive,  and  while  mainly  devoted  to  developing  the  child's  body 
^y  gymnastics,  his  moral  nature  by  examples,  and  his  perceptive 
faculties  by  observation,  it  also  introduces  him  to  the  use  of  books. 
The  asili  are  carried  on  by  the  communes,  by  private  citizens,  or  by 
associations.  Admission  to  some  is  gratuitous,  but  to  enter  others  a 
tuition  charge  must  be  paid. 

For  a  time  asili  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  in  pupils,  but 
recently  less  rapidly.  For  a  time,  too,  the  public  asili  increased  rapidly, 
while  the  private  ones  fell  off,  but  of  late  the  first  have  relatively  been 
losing  ground.    Witness  the  following : 


Statistm 

of  asili. 

I 

Tew. 

AsUi. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

i8e2 

373 
1.379 
1,553 

1,300 
862 
671 

1,673 
1,741 
2,224 

2,287 
6.068 
5,750 

46,531 
191,958 
215, 941 

24,523 
27,941 
42,897 

71  054 

1683 

218  958 

1887 

258,838 

^  Per  convenience  of  the  reader  statistics  of  a  later  date  have  ht^n  added. 
2,348  asili  (pablio  and  private),  with  6,135  teaohan  and  293,124  papils. 


In  1891-92  there  were 
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The  asili  are  most  uumerous  in  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  where 
the  people  are  most  intelligent  and  popular  schools  are  best  established. 
Of  the  total  number,  1,253  are  found  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  alone. 

DAY  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  asilo  stands  the  elementary  school.  However,  those  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attended  the  asilo  for  any  reason,  or  have  not  else- 
where received  preliminary  training,  receive  their  first  instruction  iu 
the  elementary  school,  to  which  purpose  the  first  year,  if  necessary,  is 
accommodated. 

The  elementary  school  years  are  7  to  11,  inclusive,  and  are  divided 
between  two  courses — an  inferior  course  of  three  years  and  a  superior 
course  of  two  years.  The  school  year  is  ten  months,  beginning  the 
middle  of  October  and  closing  the  middle  of  August,  with  numerous 
holidays.  The  school  week  is  five  days  and  the  school  day  four  hours, 
with  a  half  hour's  recess. 

The  courses  of  study  or  programmes  are  prepared,  in  conformity  to 
law,  by  the  superior  council  of  instruction,  and  are  issued  by  the  min- 
ister. They  are  uniform  throughout  the  Kingdom.  T^he  following  are 
the  two  courses,  inferior  and  superior,  published  in  the  Calendar  of 
Elementary  Schools  for  the  Province  of  Rome  for  the  Scholastic  Year 
1891-92,  over  the  name  of  the  royal  inspector  of  studies.  But  it  may 
first  be  observed  that  text-books  are  selected  by  the  local  authorities 
from  lists  of  books  approved  by  the  superior  council  of  instruction. 
They  are  furnished  at  public  expense  for  the  use  of  the  very  poor. 
Thus,  in  the  schools  of  Rome  the  visitor  will  find  books  bearing  the . 
stamp,  "  S.  P.  QR." 

Programmes  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  province  and  city  of  Borne, 

LOWER   COURSE. 

Class  1. — The  Italian  language.    Exercises  in  reading  and  writing. 

Object  lessons, — Names  and  qualities  of  diflereut  objects  to  be  found  in  schools  and 
belonging  to  houses.  The  parts  of  the  human  body.  Domestic  animals.  The  divi- 
sion of  time;  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  the  year.  The  natural  phenomena  most 
observable  in  the  different  seasons. 

Recitation  of  short  poems  committed  to  memory.  Historical  anecdotes.  Aneo- 
dotes  taken  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  history. 

Arithmetic, — The  writing  of  figures.  Numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction, 
mental  up  to  10,  written  up  to  100. 

Class  2. — The  Italian  language.  Exercises  in  reading,  explaining  the  words  and 
sentences  read.  Writing  from  copies  and  under  dictation.  Poetry  by  heart.  In 
the  second  half  year  the  formation  of  words  and  simple  sentences,  containing  if 
possible  some  observation  made  by  the  scholars,  such,  for  example,  as:  Ink  is  black, 
snow  is  white,  etc.  Also  in  the  second  half  year  the  sentences  read  should  be 
parsed,  pointing  out  the  verbs,  and  distinguishing  the  present,  past,  and  future 
tenses  and  the  adjectives. 

Object  lessons.— -The  names  and  qualities  of  the  most  common  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  grains.  Names  of  the  different  parts  of  plants.  The  most  common  plants  for 
the  purposes  of  food,  manufactures,  and  medicines.  The  most  useful  trades  and 
professions.    Qualities  and  names  of  clothing. 
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Wriiing, — ^Exercise  in  writing  from  copies  in  proper  copy  books,  in  order  to  form 
the  hand  to  au  easy  and  intelligible  style. 

Eiitarical  anecdotes. — Anecdotes  taken  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  history. 

AritkmeHo. — The  first  fonr  mles.  Exercise  in  mental  calculation  on  the  figures 
from  1  to  9  and  in  writing  from  1  to  1,000.  Intuitiye  idea  and  written  calculation 
of  common  fractions. 

Class  3. — The  Italian  language.  Fluent  reading  and  according  to  the  sense,  viz, 
with  proper  pauses  and  just  accentuation  of  the  sentences  and  periods.  Explana- 
tion of  the  words  least  in  use,  and  repetition  of  the  general  sense  of  the  piece  read. 
Exercises  in  dictation,  with  special  care  of  the  punctuation  and  orthography.  Prac- 
tice of  memory.  Short  and  easy  compositions,  either  from  copies  or  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  master  (letters,  fables,  comparisons  between  well-known 
things,  etc.). 

Gender  and  number  of  substantives.  Personal  pronouns,  grades  of  comparison. 
Conjugation  of  auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  in  sentences. 

Object  lesaans. — Woods,  minerals,  and  stones  most  in  use.  Facts  most  commonly 
observable  in  reference  to  the  different  properties  of  the  body.  Natural  phe- 
nomena— ^the  wind,  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow.  Temperature,  observable  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

Writing, — Progressive  exercises  in  proper  copy  books,  as  in  the  preceding  class. 

Geography, — Points  of  the  compass;  practice  in  the  class  rooms  and  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  school.  Topographic  plan  of  the  city  and  commune,  with  practice  on 
the  slate  in  pointing  out  the  direction  of  certain  streets  and  the  position  of  well- 
known  places.     Map  of  the  province;  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  principal  places. 

History. — Relation  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  regarding  the  formation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Arithmetic, — Practice  in  the  first  four  rules,  and  answering  questions  without 
'working  out  the  sum.  The  four  rules  with  decimal  numbers  taught  practically. 
Practical  method  for  reducing  ordinary  fractions  to  decimals.  Weights  and 
measures  in  ordinary  use,  with  some  reference  to  the  weights  and  measures  now  in 
tise  in  the  commune. 

UPPER  COURSE. 

Class  4. — The  Italian  language.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  portion  read. 
(The  master  should  always  make  the  pupils  read  and  explain  the  lesson,  and  should 
then  read  it  aloud  himself,  calling  attention  to  the  pronunciation,  pauses,  accentua- 
tion, etc.,  and  afterwards  make  the  pupils  read  it  again.) 

Exercise  of  memory. — Repeating  poetry  and  prose  extracts,  short  and  easy  com- 
positions relating  to  things  known  to  the  pupils,  in  the  shape  of  ancedotes  or  letters. 
Explanation  of  the  exercises  done  in  the  class.  Conjugation  of  the  irregular  verbs 
in  the  form  of  sentences;  conjugation  of  the  passive  verbs;  conjunctions,  preposi- 
tions, and  adverbs;  practice  in  parsing;  rules  of  puuctuation. 

Calligraphy, — Practice  in  penmanship,  always,  however,  directed  to  the  practical 
©nd  indicated  above. 

Geography. — By  the  same  method  as  that  followed  in  the  preceding  class  for  the 
commune  and  the  province;  the  master  should  draw  Italy  on  the  slate,  tracing  out 
the  rivers,  lakes,  the  direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  and  marking  tho  posi- 
tion of  the  cities,  followed  by  the  pupils,  who  will  have  tho  map  before  them.  He 
should  endeavor  to  make  use  of  the  geographical  terms,  explaining  tho  words  of 
which  he  makes  use,  such  as  peninsula,  island,  continent,  sea,  gulf,  straits,  harbor, 
etc. 

Bisiory, — (First  six  months. )  The  foundation  of  Rome.  The  seven  kings.  Brutus. 
Horatius  Codes.  Clelia.  Menia  Agrippa.  Coriolanus.  Cincinnatus.  Camillus 
and  the  Gauls.  The  Punic  wars.  The  Gracchi.  Decline  of  the  republic.  Porapey 
*nd  Caesar.  Emperor  Augustus.  (Second  six  months.)  Barbarian  invasion.  Odoacer 
*nd  Theodoric.  Charlemagne.  Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  Crusades.  Frederic  II. 
^^te.    Giotto.    Vittor  Pisani.    Christopher  Columbus. 
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PkyBtcs  and  natural  history, — Most  common  plants  in  the  flora  of  the  qonntry  in 
relation  to  agriculture  and  their  domestic  utility.  The  most  important  minerals 
and  their  utility  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  life.    The  eflecta  of  heat  on  the  body. 

Arithmetic, — Repetition  of  the  foor  roles  with  decimal  nombersy  and  problems 
which  require  at  the  most  two  sums.  Measures  of  length,  surface,  volume,  size, 
weight,  etc. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  geometrical  figures  and  definitions  of  the  most  important 
practical  rules  of  measurement  of  squares  and  rectangles. 

Class  5.— The  Italian  language.  Reading  and  learning  by  heart  as  in  the  preced- 
ing class,  taking  care  to  choose  poems  and  prose  extracts  which  are  less  easy.  Vari- 
ous styles  of  composition,  historical  anecdotes,  short  descriptions  of  things  seen  and 
well  known,  letters  on  the  ordinary  subjects  of  life,  sometimes  with  some  prepara- 
tory development  of  the  theme  furnished,  sometimes  without.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  on  a  given  theme  with  lucidity  and  sufficient 
correctness. 

Rules  regarding  the  use  of  the  article.  The  conjunction  and  the  pronoun.  Active 
and  passive  participles  and  the  gerundio.  Parsing  by  sentences.  Distinction 
between  the  principal  and  dependent  proposition.  Rei>etition  of  the  principal 
grammatical  rules. 

Calligraphy, — Progressive  exercises  in  a  copy  book  of  one  line,  so  that  the  popils 
may  accustom  themselves  to  measure  by  eye  the  length  to  be  given  to  the  letters. 

Geography. ^{Fint  half-year.)  Influence  of  the  sun  on  the  earth.  Movements  of 
rotation  and  revolution  and  the  phenomena  which  result  from  both  (day,  night,  and 
seasons).  Axis  of  the  earth.  Poles.  Equator.  Meridians;  latitude  and  longitude. 
Europe.  Boundaries.  Seas,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes.  States.  Capital  cities. 
(Second  half-year.)  The  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Their  position  in  regard  to 
Europe.    Boundaries.    Seas  and  some  of  the  principal  cities. 

History, ^Charles  YIII  and  Prior  Capponi.  Emmanuel  Philibcrt  and  the  honse- 
of  Savoy.  Masaniello  and  Italy  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  Charles  Emmumei  I 
and  Victor  Amadeo  II.    Napoleon  I.    Victor  Emmanuel  II.    Cavonr  and  GaribaldL 

Physics  and  natural  history, — Principal  organs  of  the  human  body.  Their  hygienic 
uses.  Weight  of  bodies.  Weight  of  the  air  and  explanation  of  the  most  common 
phenomena  dependent  on  it.  The  barometer.  The  pump.  The  three  conditions  of 
bodies,  and  in  particular  of  wa^cr  and  the  phenomena  resultiug  from  its  change  from 
one  condition  to  another. 

Arithmetic  and  geometry, — Reasoned  explanations  of  the  four  rules  in  the  science 
of  numbers.  General  idea  of  common  fractions.  Reduction  of  fractions.  Simplifica- 
tion of  fractions.  The  four  rules  with  common  fractions.  Transfer  of  common  frac- 
tious into  decimals.  Alternate  exercises  on  the  four  rules,  sometimes  with  common 
fractions,  sometimes  with  decimals.  Repetitions  on  the  metrical  system.  Connec- 
tions and  proportions.  Simple  rule  of  three,  with  method  of  reduction.  Application 
to  accounts  of  interest  and  partnership. 

Practical  rules  of  mensuration  of  €|uadrilatcrals  and  the  triangle. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon. 

Practical  rule  for  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

Definition  of  parallel  and  perpendicular  lines. 

Free-hand  drawing  and  definition  of  solid  forms  (cube,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder, 
cone,  sphere. ) 

The  public  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  tlie  regu- 
lar and  the  irregular;  the  difference  being  that  the  irregular  do  not 
fulfill  all  the  conditions  as  to  time  and  studies.    The  courses  given  above 
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are  those  of  the  regular  schools.    ^' The  Eoman  Calendar^  contains  also 
the  unique  or  rural  course  (nnico.  rurale)  as  follows: 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCnOOLS. 

In  the  first  and  second  seotions  of  the  country  schools  the  teaching  and  exercises 
are  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  two  claases  in  the  city  schools,  only  the  master 
should  as  a  rnle  omit,  with  the  chance  exception  of  more  intelligent  pupils,  the 
recitation  of  poetry  by  heart.  In  the  second  section  he  also  leaves  aside  all  gram- 
matical teaching,  and  should  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by  exercises  in  speaking 
and  writing.  With  this  notice  of  the  first  two  sections,  we  give  here  only  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  third. 

Section  S, — The  Italian  language.  Fluent  reading,  making  the  pauses  according 
to  the  punctuation.  CaU  upon  the  pupil  frequently  to  explain  briefly  what  he  has 
rend.  Exercise  in  dictation,  the  marks  of  punctuation  and  including  orthography. 
Correction  of  the  writing  by  use  of  the  slate,  and  then  reading  of  the  writing  cor- 
rected by  the  pnpil. 

Short  and  easy  compositions,  in  the  first  half  year  from  copies,  and  in  the  second 
from  a  given  theme  with  explanations  and  suggestions  from  the  master.  In  the 
second  half  year  the  master  should  prefer  compositions  in  the  form  of  letters,  and 
subjects  connected  with  domestic  affairs,  such  as  the  pupils  might  hear  spoken  of  in 
the  family.  In  regard  to  grammar,  the  master  should  limit  himself  to  explaining 
and  accustoming  the  pupils  to  point  out  in  the  extract  which  has  been  read  the  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  verbs. 

The  object  lessons  and  practice  in  observation  should  be,  as  to  method,  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  the  city  schools,  except  that,  in  the  choice  of  things,  the  master 
should  endeavor  to  adapt  his  lesson  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  to  the 
local  customs. 

Geography, — Points  of  the  compass,  with  practice  in  the  school  and  courtyard. 
Drawing  on  slates  the  streets  of  commerce,  pointing  out  the  situation  of  the  best 
known  buildings.  Drawing  the  map  of  Italy,  pointing  out  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
division  or  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  or  of  any  large  city. 

Eieiory. — Short  lessons  on  the  principal  events  in  ancient  history,  and  on  those 
circumstances  which  led  the  way  to  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Arithmeiic — Easy  exercises  in  the  first  four  rules  in  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 
Practical  ideas  on  the  metrical  system,  avoiding  the  use  of  multiples,  such  as  are 
not  in  common  use,  and  if  possible  giving  the  pupils  practice  in  weighing  and 
measuring,  with  the  help  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures.  To  give  an  idea 
by  way  of  example  of  common  fractions  and  the  mode  of  writing  them  and  forming 
them  into  decimals. 

Duiiee. — Without  making  the  subject  of  their  duties  a  special  matter  of  study  or 
examination,  the  master  should  not  neglect  opportunities  for  making  his  pupils  senei- 
ble  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  toward  God,  toward  their  neighbors,  and  toward 
themselves;  seeking  above  all  to  inspire  them  with  a  resi>ect  for  justice  and  to  culti- 
vate such  sentiments  as  constitute  the  most  precious  patrimony  of  civilization,  and 
may  conduce  to  an  orderly,  peaceful,  and  progressive  state  of  society.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  branch  of  teaching  which  can  not  be  led  in  this  direction.  In 
particular  the  master  must  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  lessons  in  geography 
and  history,  in  order  to  make  the  pupils  understand  what  sacrifices  have  been 
required  to  make  the  constitution  of  Italy  such  as  it  is  to-day,  and  how  Italians  can 
hope  for  no  security  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  national  unity. 
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There  are  also  private  elementary  schools  that  are  grouped  by  the 
statisticians  with  the  regular  public  schools.  These  have  the  same 
division  of  courses. 

Elementary  eohooU  of  different  kinds  for  the  year  1886-87, 


Schoola. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Keimlar  oablio « 

20,264 

695 

2,086 

17, 510 

282 

4,311 

5.006 
1,838 
1,210 

43,770 

Iiremilar  Dablio 

2,815 

iSvSe ....:..:.:..:....!: : 

7  607 

Total    

23,045 

22,103 

9,044 

54  192 

Distribution  of  pupils  in  elementary  schoolSj  1886-87 


Schools. 

Inferior 
course. 

Superior 
course. 

Total, 

Secnlar  nnbllc 

1,885,862 

133, 406 

2, 019, 268 
84  690 

IrreirtilAr  Dublio          •    .   ...   .  •.••.•••••••••••••••••.•.•••••••••• 

Private 

138, 820 

36,303 

175'  132 

Total      

2,024,691 

169  709  <      ^  ^^  AQO 

As  observed  further  on,  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the  superior 
course,  while  it  helps  out  the  ratio  of  school  attendance  to  the  number 
of  children  from  7  to  9  years  of  age,  still  shows  how  limited  the  aver- 
age elementary  instruction  is  in  its  range. 

Elementary  day  schools  and  the  pupils  enrolled  in  them  at  different  periods,  a 


Year. 


1862. 

18C8. 
1872. 
1878. 
1882. 
1887. 


Public 
schools. 


21, 353 
29,909 
33,556 
39,702 
41,423 
43, 770 


Private 
schools. 


7,137 
6,414 
8,157 
7,906 
5,797 
7,607 


Total. 


28,490 
36,323 
41, 713 
47,608. 
47,220 
51, 377 


Pupils  in 
public 
schools. 


885,152 
1,350,066 
1, 546, 790 
1, 830, 719 
1, 850, 619 
2, 019, 268 


Pupils  in 
private 
Bohools. 


Total. 


123,522 
134,466 
177, 157 
171,960 
125, 516 
175, 132 


1. 008,  674 
1, 481.  532 
1,722,047 
2,002,709 
1,976,135 
2. 191,  400 


a  In  1891-92  there  were  49,217  public  day  schools,  with  50,819  teachers  and  2,266,593  pupils.    Private 
day  schools,  8,305;  teachers,  8,937;  pupils,  187,346. 

This  table  does  not  contain  the  statistics  of  the  irregular  public 
schools,  which  for  some  reason  do  not  appear  in  the  reports  until  18S4. 
If  we  add  the  2,815  schools  of  this  class  with  their  84,690  pupils,  we 
have  the  same  totals  for  1887  as  before,  54,192  schools  and  2,279,090 
pupils. 

It  appears  from  the  above  showing  that  while  private  schools  have 
little  more  than  held  their  own  in  thirty  years,  the  public  schools  have 
more  than  doubled  in  numbers  and  in  pupils.  Then  in  Italy,  as  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  in  private  schools  are 
girls.  The  ratio  has  not  materially  changed.  In  1862  it  was  51  boys 
to  71  gurls;  in  1887  it  was  61  to  113. 
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The  ratios  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  to  the  100  of  the 
total  population,  and  the  ratio  to  the  100  children  of  legal  school  age, 
show  ste^y  and  healthy  growth,  as  witness  the  following  table: 


Tear. 


1802 
1868 
1872 
1878. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1883. 
1886. 
1887. 


«     ,^  i    P«r  100  from  «  to  12  years 
Per  100  '  of  age. 

of  pOpQ- 

lation. 


4.63 
6.54 
6.43 
7.01 
6.94 
7.15 
7.33 
7.48 
7.64 
7.71 


»y». 

Glrle. 

41.7 

32.3 

50.7 

87.3 

55.6 

45.9 

61.2 

54.8 

60.6 

54.7 

61.3 

57.2 

62.6 

58.4 

64.7 

50.5 

65.5 

60.8 

66.5 

60.7 

Total. 


37 
44 
51 
58 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
64 


Still,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  ratios  are  to  some  extent  mis- 
leading. The  base  of  the  computation  changes  but  once  in  ten  years, 
while  the  percentage  changes  every  year.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  children  of  legal  school  age  is  obtained  from  the  decennial  census, 
while  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  furnished  by  the  teachers' 
registers. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  societies  where  education  is  back- 
ward a  smaller  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  attend  school.  This 
is  the  case  in  Italy.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  girls  are  steadily 
gaining  ground.  In  1862  the  ratio  of  girls  to  boys  was,  practically, 
33  to  52 ;  in  1872  it  was  64  to  88;  in  1882,  84  to  100;  in  1887,  02  to  100. 
Or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way,  while  in  1862  but  32.8  per  cent  of 
the  girls  firom  6  to  12  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools, 
53.3  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  1876  and  62.7  per  cent  in  1887. 

EVENING  AND  HOLIDAY  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  day  elementary  schools,  public  and  private,  are  supplemented 
by  evening  and  holiday  schools.  These  are  similar  to  the  continuation 
schools  of  Germany — that  is,  they  give  students  who  can  not  go,  or 
who  do  not  wish  to  go,  to  the  secondary  schools  an  opportunity  to 
expand  and  supplement  their  elementary  school  studies.  They  also 
afford  certain  advantages  to  persons  whose  elementary  instruction  has 
been  for  any  reason  defective.  The  holiday  schools  are  held,  as  their 
name  (festive  scuola)  implies,  on  religious  holidays,  of  which  the  num- 
ber in  Catholic  countries  is  very  large.  The  following  table  shows  for 
the  year  1886-87  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  these  two  classes 
of  schools: 


• 

Evening.a  , 

5,983  . 
0.002  ! 
217. 149 

4.857  j 

Holiday.a 

Number  of  schools 

4,380 

Nunibor  of  teachers 

4.397 

»ovs  enrolle<l    

23.  084 

Girls  enrolled 

102.  155 

Total  pnpils 

222,000  i 

125,839 

ain  1391>92«  night  schools,  4,211  ^  pupils,  147,007.    Holiday  schools.  2,890;  pupils,  70,094. 
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The  teachers  iu  the  evening  schools  were  5,485  men  and  517  women ; 
in  the  holiday  schools,  707  men  and  3,C90  women. 

In  all,  347,847  students  were  instructed  in  the  eveniDg  and  holiday 
schools.  The  statistics  show  a  considerable  fluctuation  at  diflerent 
times.  These  schools  culminated,  both  in  number  and  in  pupils,  in  1879. 
Number,  etc,  of  evening  and  holiday  schools  at  different  times. 


Tear. 


18C3 
1872 
1879 
1882 
1887 


Even^Dg  schools. 


Holiday  schools. 


Number.  Teachers.!  Pupils.  I  Number.  Teachers.!  Pupils. 


2,803 
9,8U9 
11,G33 
6,295 
5,083 


3,462 
11.548 
11,033 
6,295 
0.002 


108, 170 
375, 947 
455,687 
248,012 
222,006 


405 
4.743 
6,571 
8,895 
4,880 


571 
5,020 
6,571 
3,805 
4,397 


16,031 
154,585 
212,439 
122.107 
125,839 


THE   TEACHERS   OF  ELEMENTAKY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Casati  law  demanded  of  teachers  certificates  of  qualification. 
Now,  the  policy  is  to  require  of  them  a  normal  school  training  as  well. 
For  normal  teachers  in  the  lower  grade  elementary  schools,  this  train- 
ing is  two  years 5  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  three  years.  The  lower 
grade  certificate  covers  the  catechism  and  Bible  history,  the  Italian 
language,  reckoning,  the  metric  system,  penmanship,  and  pedagogy. 
The  higher  grade  certificate  takes  a  much  wider  range:  Religion,  com- 
position, history  of  literature,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  elements  of 
geometry  and  of  natural  science,  history,  geography,  penmanship,  and 
pedagogy.  Private  school  teachers  must  hold  certificates  equal  to 
those  held  by  teachers  of  corresponding  position  in  the  public  schools. 
Of  holiday  school  teachers  these  requirements  are  not  made. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  appointments  from  the 
communal  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provincial  council. 
No  person  under  18  years  of  age  can  receive  an  api>ointment.  Some- 
times a  probation  of  six  months  is  prescribed.  Until  the  age  of  22  is 
reached,  the  appointment  is  for  one  year  only;  after  that  it  may  be  two 
years  or  even  permanent.  Appointments  in  private  schools  are  made 
by  the  manager  or  managers,  but  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
provincial  insi>ector. 

The  wages  of  public  school  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  communal  coun- 
cil, subject  to  certain  legal  regulations.  The  law  of  April  11,  188G, 
establishes  minimum  limitations  which  are  uniform  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  Salaries  can  not  fall  below  the  limits  fixed  in  the  following 
table : 

Teachers*  salaries  in  puhlic  elementary  schools. 


Class  I. 


Men.     ,  Women.  . 


Claaa  II. 
Men.        Women. 


City  schools:                                                |  Lire. 

Snperior  grades i  1, 320 

Interior  grades '  1,000 

Country  Bchoola:  ! 

Superior  grades ;  W)C 

Ihlerior  grades 800 


Lire. 
1,056 
800 

720 
040 


Lire. 
1,110 
950 

850 
750 


Lire. 

880 
760 

080 
000 


CLoss  III. 


Men.       Women. 


Lire. 
1,000 
900 

800 
700 


Lire. 
800 
720 

640 
500 
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On  January  30, 1892,  there  were  employed  in  Borne  and  its  suburbs 
582  elementary  teachers,  188  men  and  394  women.  The  9  male  city 
principals  (direttori)  received  each  3,000  lire  per  annum,  the  6  rural 
principals  each  2,200  lire.  Of  the  men  teaching  in  the  city,  71  received 
2,400  lire;  54,  2,200;  14, 1,900;  31, 1,000  lire.  Of  the  men  teaching  in 
the  suburbs,  1  received  1,800  lire;  7, 1,600;  7, 1,200,  and  3,720  lire. 

The  14  city  women  principals  (direttrici)  received  each  2,000  lire,  and 
the  8  rural  principals  1,800  lire  i>er  annum.  Of  the  women  teaching  in 
the  city,  49  received  2,100;  44,  2,000;  Q5y  1,800;  74, 1,500;  134, 1,200  lire; 
19  teachers  on  trial,  800  lire.  Of  the  women  teaching  in  the  suburbs, 
2  received  1,400  lire;  0, 1,200;  1, 1,000,  and  9  assistant  teachers  from  360 
to  480  lire.  In  Bome  salaries  in  general  are  subject  to  an  increase 
every  five  years. 

The  relative  numbers  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation.   The  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

I     Men.       Women.  |    TotaL 

I I ! 

Fablio  schools:  I  I 

Irregular ^ « !       1,7»  001  2,730 

BeftoUr:  '  I 

Saperiorcwdet '        2.866  I        2,4511         5.817 

Inforiorgrades '      16,118        23,833  i        89,951 

Total 20,723  1      27.275  i        47.908 

Prirate schools ^ |       2,4S8  ;       6,809  |         8.846 

Total -, j      ^,m'\     33,674  I    a56,895 

a  The  total  in  1891-92  was  59,771:  Pablic  school  teachers,  50,819;  private,  8,395. 

The  ratio  throughout  the  Kingdom  is  23.221  men  to  33.674  women,  or 
practically  2  to  3.  In  Lombardy  the  ratio  is  26  to  52.  In  six  com- 
partments in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  in  Sicily  there 
are  more  men  than  women.  The  disparity  between  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  is  owing  no  doubt  to  causes  similar  to  those  that 
make  the  relative  number  of  men  teachers  in  New  England  so  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  Southwestern  States  and  Territories.  In 
well  educated,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  communities  teachers'  salaries 
are  less  inviting  to  men;  society  being  more  civil  and  orderly  there  is 
less  need  of  the  muscular  virtues;  there  is  less  prejudice  against 
women  teachers  or  iK)ssibly  a  prejudice  in  their  favor,  while  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  well-qualified  women  anxious  to  engage  in  the  work. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  AND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  law  strictly  defines  the  minimum  duty  of  the  city,  town,  or  com- 
mune in  respect  to  providing  elementary  instruction.  It  must  maintain 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  accommodate  the  children  of  legal 
school  age  seeking  their  advantages.  More  definitely,  the  rules  are 
these: 

(1)  Every  towii  most  maintain  at  least  one  school  of  the  lower  course  or  grade  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls. 
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(2)  Every  town  of  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  or  a  town  of  any  population  where 
a  normal  school  or  a  secondary  school  exists,  most  also  maintain  a  school  or  schools 
of  the  higher  grade. 

(3)  No  school  having  but  one  teacher  shall  contain  more  than  70  scholars.  Where 
a  school  has  more  than  that  number  for  a  month,  the  authorities  must  open  another 
school  in  a  different  locality. 

The  Casati  law  required  heads  of  families  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren as  much  instruction  as  is  covered  by  the  inferior  elementary 
course.  This  law  not  proving  effective,  a  more  stringent  one  was 
enacted  in  July,  1877,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
scholastic  year.  The  compulsory  years  are  7,  8, 9,  but  if  the  minimum 
of  instruction  required  is  not  obtained  in  those  years,  then  the  period 
may  be  extended  to  10  or  even  12  years.  The  provisions  relating  to 
compulsion  are  contingent  upon  the  provisions  relating  to  school  sup. 
ply.    They  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(1)  Children  of  the  stipulated  ages  must  be  sent  to  school  when  living  in  towns 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  having  one  school  of  lower  grade  for  every  1,000 
persons. 

(2)  They  must  also  be  sent  when  living  in  towns  having  a  population  of  from 
5,000  to  20,000,  supporting  an  elementary  school  for  every  1,200  persons. 

(3)  Also  when  living  in  the  larger  communes,  maintaining  a  school  for  every  1,500 
persons. 

Parents  have,  however,  the  option  of  sending  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools,  or  of  educating  them  at  home,  provided  the  instruction 
given  is  equal  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  This  last  fact  the  State 
by  its  rules  in  relation  to  teachers  and  instruction  seeks  to  ascertain. 

The  penalties  for  disregarding  the  law  are  pecuniary.  The  fine  is  50 
centimes  (10  cents)  a  month  for  each  child  for  absence  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  scholastic  year;  after  that  it  is  increased  to  3 
francs  a  month,  and  may  be  increased  to  10  francs  ($1.93).  The  school 
authorities  are  authorized  to  consider  the  reasons  for  noncompliance 
with  the  law,  deciding  whether  they  are  sufficient  or  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  1880-87  the  supervising  authorities 
reported  that  8,178  communes  in  a  total  of  8,267  were  meeting  the 
legal  conditions  of  school  supply.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  the  law  requiring  school  attendance  is  observed  in  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  Kingdom  but  79.  In  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
enforcement  of  education  depends  upon  certain  well-known  conditions: 
The  reasonableness  of  the  compulsory  provisions ;  the  vigorof  the  central 
and  local  authorities;  the  economical  condition  of  the  people;  the  intel- 
lectual level,  and  the  educational  spirit  of  communities  and  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  determining  how  gen- 
erally the  law  is  complied  with. 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  1881,  there  were  3,440,000 
children  of  legal  school  age,  7  to  11,  inclusive.  The  school  registers  for 
the  scholastic  year  1886-87  show  that  2,279,090  children  of  those  ages 
were  enrolled  in  schools  of  elementary  instruction.  This  is  about  08 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  age,  and  7.60  per  cent  of  the 
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total  population  reported  in  1881.  The  two  dates  involving  the  com- 
parison are  six  years  apart;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  popula- 
tion in  Italy  increases  slowly,  as  measured  by  American  standards. 
The  same  year,  the  youth  of  compulsory  school  age  were  1,808,129  in 
number;  that  is,  youth  between  the  ages  of  7  and  9,  both  inclusive. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  certain  statistics  already 
given  for  another  purpose.  Of  2,279,090  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary 
schools  in  the  year  1886-87,  only  169,709  were  in  the  sui)erior  course. 
In  other  words,  the  vast  mtyority  of  the  pupils,  as  measured  by  their 
school  standing,  fell  within  the  compulsory  years.  But  while  this 
fsEust  helps  out  the  ratio  of  the  school  attendance  to  the  total  number  of 
children  within  the  compulsory  years,  it  still  makes  a  bad  showing  for 
elementary  education  as  a  whole. 

Competent  judges  tell  us,  what  indeed  we  should  antecedently  expect, 
that  in  those  communes  where  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  the 
law  is  well  executed,  but  that  in  communes  where  population  is  unsta- 
ble, the  people  poor,  ignorance  dense,  or  education  but  lightly  esteemed, 
the  law  is  not  very  effective.  Still  more  is  this  true  in  communities 
where  two  or  more  of  these  conditions  exist. 

"J.  W.  M.,"  writing  in  The  Nation,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  life  in 
the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines,  and  particularly  of  the  degradation  of  chil- 
dren.   The  following  may  be  quoted : 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  benevolent  citizens  not  interested  in  mining  gains  to 
better  their  condition.  Evening  schools  are  opened,  and  it  is  wonderful  iiow  many 
tired,  wretcbed  children  frequent  them.  Mntaal  aid  societies,  for  pay  during  illness 
and  for  barial  expenses,  you  find  here  and  there,  but  these  are  poultices  on  cancer, 
and  nothing  more.  Here  we  want  missionaries — a  Mazzini,  a  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mrs. 
Fry,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Rochdale  pioneers — to  get  hold  of  the  children — of  their 
mothers ;  to  stir  up  public  opinion  until,  while  the  ''  sacred  rights  of  property  "  are 
respected,  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity  shall  not  be  openly,  flagrantly,  brutally 
violated.  Here,  indeed,  the  young  men  who  spout  at  clubs  and  twaddle  in  news- 
papers might  find  a  grand  field  for  labor;  find  an  'MdeaF'  which  they  complain  is 
wanting  to  their  generation.  Communal,  provincial.  State  authorities  are  called 
upon  by  these  ''reformers''  to  mend  all;  but  they  can  do  next  to  nothing  until  the 
mining  populations  combine  to  will  an  altered  state  of  things— not  by  partial,  use- 
less, and  lawless  strikes,  seeing  they  save  not  a  farthing  for  the  time  when  they  are 
out  of  work,  but  by  bringing  their  wants  and  wills,  their  sufferings  and  their 
wrongs,  to  bear  on  the  absentee  proprietors  and  the  sweaters,  etc.  The  time  will 
come,  is  coming;  but  now  one  can  only  exclaim,  with  wrung  heart  and  harrowed 
soul,  "How  long,  oh  Italy!  how  long!" 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS.^ 

In  1887-88  there  were  in  Italy  134  normal  schools — 36  for  male  and 
98  for  female  students.  These  schools  may  be  classified  both  with 
respect  to  their  support  and  management  and  their  degree  or  rank. 

Divided  in  the  first  way,  82  are  Government  schools  and  21  equal 
to  Government  schools  (pareggiate).  Of  the  latter,  15  are  provincial 
schools,  4  communal,  1  endowed,  and  1  private.    The  8  other  normal 


*In  1891-92  there  were  149  normal  schools — 36  inferior,  113  superior,  or  24  for  men 
and  125  for  women.     Students  numbered  18,029  (men,  2,135 ;  women,  15,898). 
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schools  are  described  as  not  equal  to  tlie  Government  schools  (nonpare^- 
giate);  4  of  these  being  supported  by  provinces,  2  by  communes,  and  9 
by  endowments,  while  16  are  private.  These  nonequal  schools  arrange 
their  own  courses  of  study. 

The  134  schools  are  also  divided  as  superior  and  inferior.  The  first 
class  consists  of  lOS  schools — 2S  for  males  and  80  for  females ;  the  second 
class  of  26  schools — 8  for  males  and  18  for  females.  The  sup^ior 
schools  cover  six  years  of  instruction — three  preparatory  and  three 
normal;  the  inferior,  five  years  of  instruction — three  preparatory  and 
two  normal.  The  studies  are  the  same  in  both  courses,  but  differ  in 
quantity  and  somewhat  in  distribution,  the  main  difference  being  in 
the  normal  instruction  proper. 

Time-table  of  the  claasea  of  the euperiornormd!  schoola. 


InstmcUan  and  practical  execclMS. 


Hoars  per  week  of  the  clasaea. 


Preparatiny. 


n.    m 


J^onaal. 


I.     II.    m. 


Pedacogy. 
Morali 


Italian  language  and  literaiare , 

Arithmetic,  geometrv,  and  bookkeeping 

Science,  physical  and  natural,  precepts  of  hygiene  and  domestic 

medicine 

History  and  geography : 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Domestic  work 

With  the  assistance  of  tiie  teacher  of  pedi^ogy 

With  the  assistance  of  other  teachers 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  school. 


1 
1 

a 

2 
3 
3 


Total. 


26        26        26        28 


30 


90 


The  total  is  160  hours,  of  which  116  are  given  to  instruction,  and  50  to 
practical  lessons. 

In  the  boys'  schools  lessons  in  drawing,  manual  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture take  the  place  of  the  lessons  in  domestic  economy.  Schools  for 
practice  work  are  found  in  connection  ^vith  the  normal  schools.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  normal  grades,  if  males,  must  be  16  years 
of  age  J  if  female,  15  years.  They  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination, oral  and  written,  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and 
Bible  history.  They  must  also  present  certificates  of  moral  character 
and  physical  health. 

Xormal  schools  and  normal  school  pupilst  1S86-S7, 


Schools. 


Boys. 


r^*/^-   Norml. 


Girls. 


"Tojr'  ^•'™-"- 


Total. 


Government.... 

Pareggiate 

Konparcggiate . 


ToUl. 


125 


1.006 
245 


2,827 
508 


3,850 
850 
013 


163 


1,251 


I        5. 613 


1,414 


9,646 
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Fifty-eight  of  the  69  provinces  contain  one  or  more  normal  schools 
each;  21  contain  2  or  more,  while  6  have  3.  To  the  support  of  these 
schools  the  State,  in  1889,  conti'ibuted  1,813,000  lire,  the  provinces 
632,000,  making  a  total  of  2,445,000  lire.    ($671,885). 

Narmal'School  salaries, 
Snporior  schoolB : 

Professors  titled —  Lire.» 

Class  1 2,a40 

Class  II 2,160 

Class  III 1,800 

Teachers  adjunct  and  preparatory  course— 

Class  1 1,600 

Class  II 1,200 

Inferior  schools : 

Professors  director 2,000 

Teachers  adjunct 1,(500 

Teachers  in  preparatory  course 1,100 

Teachers  in  practice  schools *. 1, 200 

Certificates  granted^  1886-87, 


Inferior  grade. 
Saperior  grade 

Total.... 


Men.     I  "Women.  '  Total. 


425  ! 
324  \ 


995  ; 
1,448 


1,420 
1.772 


740  , 


2,443  I      3,192 


All  the  tests  show  that  the  normal  schools  have  made  satisfactory- 
progress. 

Schools  and  pupils  at  different  periods. 


Tear. 

Schools. 

Students  enrolled. 

Boys.     1    Girls. 

Total. 

1862 

947 
1,6.31 
1.383 
1,414 

2.795 

4.479 
7,482 
9.646 

3,742 
6.130 
8  865 

1872 

115 
121 
134 

1882 

1887 

11,060 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  girls  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  boys.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relative  num- 
ber of  the  sexes  employed  as  teachers,  to  which  topic  attention  has  been 
drawn  in  another  place. 

The  Government  schools  have  also  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
non-Government.  In  1871-72  there  were  60  of  the  first  to  66  of  the 
second;  in  1887-88  the  ratio  was  83  to  54.  In  1882  there  were  6,440 
pupils  in  the  Government  schools  and  3,325  in  the  non-Government 
schools;  in  1887  the  ratio  was  7,808  to  3,252. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers,  supposing  the  examination  tests  to 
have  remained  the  same,  have  also  been  steadily  improving.  If,  as 
is  probable,  the  tests  have  become  more  severe,  the  improvement  has 
been  still  more  marked. 


'  19.3  cents  to  the  lira. 
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Table  ehotcing  gi'ades  of  certificatei  at  different  periods. 


Tear. 

Inferior. 

2,029 
1,014 
1,287 
1.420 

Superior. 

Total. 

J8C2                         

604 

368 

1,857 

1,772 

2,633 

Ig4;7           

1,383 

Igg3                       .                             .           ..           

3,124 

Ig|j7                                

3,192 

Salaries  of  normal  echool  profeeeore, 
SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 


Class  I.  '  Class  n. '  Class  HI. 


Professor  titular. . . 
Teacher  adjunct. . , 
Teacher  assistant. 


Lire. 


1,800 


a  10.3  cents  to  the  lira. 

INFERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Lire. 

Professor  director 2.000 

Teacher  adjunct 1,600 

Teacher  preparatory 1,400 

Teacher  of  practice  school 1,200 

Elaborate  regulations  for  normal  schools  of  gymnastics  were  issued 
in  1890.  The  programme  of  the  school  for  men  embraces  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  the  uovitiate  and  school  of  command,  practical  gymnas- 
tics, military  exercises,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  the  peda- 
gogy and  history  of  gymnastics,  drawing  and  choral  singing.  The 
programme  for  women  includes  the  same  subject  matter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  military  exercises  and  drawing. 

SECONDARY  CLASSICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Gymnasiums  and  lyceums  (ginnasi  and  licei). — The  full  period  of 
secondary  classical  instruction  is  eight  years,  five  in  the  gymnasium 
(ginnasio)  and  three  in  the  lyceum  (liceo).  The  gymnasium  is  again 
divided  into  an  inferior  course  of  three  years  and  a  superior  one  of 
two  years.  Only  boys  are  admitted  to  these  schools.  The  gymnasium 
receives  them  from  the  elementary  school,  and  they  pass  from  the 
g^Tunasium  to  the  lyceum. 

Some  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  belong  to  the  Government  and 
some  do  not,  and  those  that  do  not  are  divided  into  the  pareggiate  and 
the  nonpareggiate,  or  those  that  are  equal  and  those  that  are  not  equal 
to  the  Government  schools.  The  pareggiate  are  divided  into  the  com- 
munal and  the  endowed  j  the  nonpareggiate  into  the  communal,  the 
endowed,  the  episcopal,  and  the  private.  The  following  table  shows 
the  status  of  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  in  respect  to  rank  and 
maintenance  in  1887.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  secondary  schools  and  attendance  upon  them  are  wholly 
optional. .  The  only  compulsory  education  in  Italy  is  that  given  in  the 
inferior  elementary  course. 
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GoTernment. 

Psrtggiate 
Cc 


iommonal  . 
Endowed... 


Konpareggiate: 
Connnanal  . 
Endowed... 
Episcopal  .. 
Private 


Total. 


Gymna- 
smms. 

Lyceoms. 
101 

Total.a 

148 

252 

5« 

22 

22 
5 

78 
27 

78 

•7 

39 

256 

141 

27 

7 

4 

123 

55 

105 

74 

43 

378 

196 

602 

j89_ 

«1 

728 

320 

1,048 

a  In  1890-91  there  were  350  public  gynmasinnui  with  86,482  papils,  383  private  gynmasiiuns  with 
20,255  pnpils.    Lyceums,  143  public,  pupils  10,360;  167  private,  pupils  4.654. 

The  large  number  of  episcopal  schools  shows  that  the  church  has  a 
vigorous  hold  of  secondary  education.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  episcopal  gymnasiums  14,056  students,  in  the  lyccums  2,874,  or 
16,930  in  all.  The  ratio  of  outsiders  to  boarders  in  these  schools  is  also 
quite  significant — 3,582  of  the  first  class  to  13,348  of  the  second.  Almost 
any  afternoon  in  the  school  season  a  passenger  on  the  streets  of  Eome 
will  see  one  or  more  groups  of  boys  in  uniform  taking  a  constitutional, 
or  rolling  over  the  pavement  in  an  omnibus,  who  belong  to  some  church 
college,  in  charge  of  the  person  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  The  name 
"college"  occupies  a  distinctly  lower  place  in  the  Italian  educational 
vocabulary  than  in  our  own.  It  is  applied,  popularly  at  least,  to  boys' 
and  girls^  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  learning.  The  Collegio 
Bomano  or  Boman  College  is  a  gymnasium  and  a  lyceum  combined  under 
a  common  management. 

These  schools  are  scattered  over  the  Kingdom.  Every  province  has 
at  least  one  of  each  kind.  Naples  has  the  largest  number  of  any 
province,  59  gymnasiums  and  35  lyceums,  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  the 
nonpareggiate  class.  Grosseto  alone  has  a  single  school  of  each  kind, 
but  10  other  provinces  have  only  a  single  lyceum  each.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  secondary  classical  schools  by 
compartments: 


Piedmont., 
liiguria.... 
Lombardy . 

Venetia 

Emilja 

Tniscany... 
Marches . . . 

Pemgia 

Komc 

Abroixl . . . 
Campania . 

JugHa 

Baailicata  . 
Calabria... 

Sicily 

Sardinia... 


Total. 


Gymnasiums. 


Lyceums. 


Total. 


Number. 

Pnpils 
attending. 

6,419 

Number. 

Pupils 
attending. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

71 

38 

1,658 

109 

8,077 

28 

2,323 

14 

631 

42 

2,954 

5C 

5,224 

30 

1,659 

86 

6,883 

82 

3,501 

10 

1,111 

51 

4,612 

56 

3,619 

34 

1, 075 

90 

4,681 

66 

3,608 

25 

800 

91 

4,408 

45 

1.830 

27 

460 

72 

2,290 

32 

1.096 

13 

215 

105 

1,311 

38 

2,497 

14 

625 

52 

3,122 

22 

1.327 

8 

281 

30 

1,608 

112 

7.256 

57 

2,582 

169 

0,839 

49 

2.977 

12  !                640 

61 

8.617 

12 

513 

7  ,                 84 

19 

507 

22 

1.5i«8 

5  !                305 

27 

1,893 

67 

6,054 

10               1.418 

86 

6.472 

12 

1.300 

3                  184 

15 

1.484 

50, 132 


13,728  1,048  I 

I  I 


03.860 
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All  the  schools  are  subject  to  the  Government  inspection.  The 
courses  of  study  in  the  Government  and  pareggiate  schools  are  prepared 
by  the  superior  council  of  instruction.  The  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  Government  schools  are  appointed  by  the  minister.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  grand  classes,  boarders  (convittori)  and  outsiders 
(esterni).  The  distinction  is  somewhat  but  not  altogether  like  that 
between  the  interns  and  the  externs  of  the  monastic  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  boarders  are  accommo<lated  in  establishments  called 
convitti,  in  which  elementary  schools  for  fitting  pupils  for  the  classical 
schools  are  also  carried  on. 

Tahle  9k0mmg  ihe  number  ofpupiU  and  inHmetori  in  $}fmna9ium9f  1887S8, 


Government . . 

Pareggiate 

Nonpareggiate 

Total... 


Oat«iden.     Boarders.       Total.     ^^^* 

ors. 


14,580 
4,827 

9,8ue 


29,213 


8,612 
2,174 
15.133 


20»919 


18,192 

7,001 

24,989 


50,132 


1,237 

061 

3,  MA 


Gonvitti  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Italian  system  of  education. 
They  are  found  also  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools. 

Nuanher  of  pttpils  and  instructors  in  Itfceums,  1887-88, 


Oataidfira. 

6,895 

866 

1,995 

Boarders. 

Total. 

Instrart- 

OTB. 

frovemment                ..................................... 

725 

840 

2,898 

7,620 
1.215 
4,883 

917 

PareiFciate ............................................... 

238 

092 

Total    

9,750 

3,972 

13,728 

2,137 

From  the  two  tables  we  deduce  the  fo 

blowing  results: 

Oiitaiders.    Boarders. 

! 

Total. 

Instruct- 
ors. 

Ovninnsinnis.. 

29.213            20,919 
9,  756              3, 972 

50.132 
13,728 

4,982 

Z,VSI 

Total 

38,969  1          24.891 

63,860 

a  7, 119 

a  Thi»  total  containi*  all  directors  of  gymnasiums,  prosidcuts  of  lyceums,  and  teachers  of  gymnas- 
tics, as  well  as  all  professors  and  teaobers  of  every  kind. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  licensed 
on  final  examination: 

Inferior  gymnasiums 1,122 

Superior  gymnasiums 5, 289 


Total  gymnasiums 6,411 

Lyceums 3, 201 
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The  secondary  schools,  as  a  rale,  are  small.  The  gymnasium  of 
average  size  contains  but  C8  pupils;  the  average  lyceum  but  42.  The 
average  number  of  instructors  per  gymnasium,  counting  all  the  classes, 
ranges  from  5.10  to  7.07;  per  lyceum,  from  3.70  to  7.04.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  force  is.  relative  to  the  number  of 
students,  very  large. 

The  salaries  in  the  public  secondary  schools  are  fixed  by  law.  The 
professors  are  divided  into  two  classes,  titular  and  regent.  The  former 
are  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister,  the 
latter  by  the  minister.  The  titular  professor  is  selected  by  competition 
from  persons  who  hold  the  degree  of  university  doctor  in  the  science 
or  department  of  study  for  which  they  are  competing,  or  he  must  hold 
other  legal  certificate.  A  previous  examination  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  regent  if  he  bold  a  suitable  normal  diploma,  but  he  can 
not  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grade  without  it 

GYMNASIUM  SALARIES. 


Director 

PrefMsor  titalar : 

Superior  clui 

lorerior  class 

Professor  regent; 

Superior  class , 

In  fcrior  class 

Instmctor  in  gymnastics . 


Class  I.    Class  U. !  Class  UL 

I  1 


Lire. 

2,400 

2,400 
8,100 


Lire.     \ 
2,160 

! 
2.160 
1,020    . 

1,800  L 
1.728  ,. 


Lire, 
1,920 

1,920 


800 


LTCECM  SALARIES. 


President 

Professor  titular . 
Professor  regent . 


3,«00  , 
2,040 


3,000 
2,400 
1,800 


2,400 
2,160 


The  courses  of  study  are  shown  with  sufficient  fullness  in  the  following 
time-tables: 

Hours  per  \veek  for  each  class  of  the  inferior  gymnasium. 


Subjects  assigned. 


CHfl^atory. 

Tbe  Italian  language 

Latin  language 

The  national  history 

DescriptiTe  and  political  geography 

Arithmetic  and  ideas  of  natural  science 


Optiofial. 


The  French  language  . 
Drawing 


Total. 


I. 

1 
II.      1 

in. 

7 

7  1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2  1 

2 

2 

2  ! 

2 

20 

20, 

20 

2 

3' 

3 

' 

3 

a 

24  1 


26  , 


26 
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Hours  per  week  for  each  class  of  the  superior  gymnasium  and  the  lyceum. 


Subjects  assigned. 


Italian  language  and  literatnre. 
Latin  language  and  literature. . 
Greek  language  and  literature  . 

Civil  history 

Historical  geography 

Ptiilosophy 

Mathematics 

Phvsicsand  chemistry 

Natural  history 


Total. 


Superior  gym- 
nasium. 


IV. 


V. 


22 


22 


Lyceum. 


II. 


m. 


24 


24 


24 


The  mathematics  taaght  in  the  superior  gymnasium  and  the  lyceum 
is  rational  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  i)lane  trigonometry. 
The  philosophy  taught  in  the  lyceum  is  descriptive  psychology,  formal 
logic,  and  ethics. 

It  will  be*  seen  that  in  the  secondary  classical  schools  45  hours  are 
assigned  to  the  national  language  and  literature,  43  to  Latin,  and  15  to 
Oreek,  making  101  to  such  studies;  21  to  history,  11  to  geography,  16 
to  mathematics  (dividing  the  six  hours  assigned  to  arithmetic  and 
natural  science  equally),  6  to  philosophy,  and  19  to  science.  This 
makes  176  hours  in  aU,  not  counting  the  optional  studies,  which  make 
16  hours  more.  Eeligious  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  public  second- 
ary schools. 

The  tables  published  by  the  Government  do  not  give  as  full  a  view 
of  the  history  of  secondary  classical  instruction  as  we  could  desire.  We 
know  the  number  of  Government  schools  and  the  attendance  upon 
them  year  by  year  since  1862,  but  we  have  no  similar  information  of  the 
other  secondary  schools  previous  to  1880.  From  1862  to  1879,  inclusive, 
the  Government  gymnasiums  increased  from  93  to  109  and  the  lyceums 
from  67  to  83;  in  the  same  period  the  students  attending  these  schools 
increased  from  7,221  to  11,603,  and  from  3,005  to  5,775,  respectively. 
Since  1879  the  general  movement  is  shown  below. 

Xumher  of  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  at  different 

periods. 


Year. 


Gymnasiums. 
Number.  I   Pupils. 


092 
734 
728  I      50,132 


37,915 
I       45,110 


Lyceums. 


Total 


Number.     Pupils.     Number. .   Pupils. 


278 
341  I 
320  I 


10,356 
13,674 
13,728 


970  I 
1,075 
1.048  I 


48,270 
58,784 
63,860 


A  more  careful  analysis  would  show  that  in  this  period  the  Govern- 
ment and  pareggiate  gymnasiums  increased  from  179  to  226,  the  episco- 
pal from  221  to  255,  while  the  public  nonpareggiate  diminished  from  146 
to  106,  and  th'e  private  from  148  to  141.  In  the  Government,  pareggiate, 
and  episcopal  schools  the  pupils  increased  about  50  per  cent.    The  Gov- 
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eminent  and  pareggiate  lyceuros  increased  fh)m  105  to  131,  the  episcopal 
from  104  to  123,  the  private  lyceums  gained  5  and  the  public  non pareg- 
giate lost  8.  The  movement  of  students  corresponded  to  the  movement 
of  schools. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Government,  the  pareggiate,  and  the  episcopal 
secondary  classical  schools  appear  to  have  attained  a  practical  relative 
equilibrium. 

SECOND ABY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  and  institutes. — Formerly  there  was  small  opportunity  in 
Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  for  students  to  carry  on  studies  outside  of 
the  traditionary  lineS;  in  which  the  main  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  But  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  more 
modern  spirit  there  has  been  developed  a  complete  system  of  technical 
or  scientific  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the  old  secondary  schools 
and  with  the  university.  This  system  consists  of  the  superior  technical 
institutes  and  of  the  secondary  technical  institutes. 

The  secondary  schools  serve  two  main  purposes — they  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  the  superior  institutes,  and 
they  give  others  who  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  higher  instruction,  or 
'  who  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  a  much-needed  discipline,  and  a  preparation 
for  practical  life  that  they  could  not  secure  in  any  other  way;  and  in 
one  point  of  view  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  second  class  is 
much  the  larger  of  the  two. 

These  institutions  are  of  two  kinds — the  technical  schools  and  the 
technical  institutes.  The  organization  of  both  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the 
Gasati  law.  The  technical  school  is  intended  for  boys  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age;  it  sends  some  students  to  the  secondary  institute,  but  a 
larger  number  inmiediately  to  practical  life.  Candidates  for  admission 
are  examined  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  in  penmanship,  and  in  the 
Italian  language.  The  following  table  shows  the  studies  taught,  and 
the  number  of  hours  weekly  in  each  study,  on  the  basis  of  the  class: 


studies. 


Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing,  ornamental 

Oeometrical  and  freehand  geography 

The  i«Yench  language , 

The  Italian  langaage 

Hathematics,  anthmetio,  and  geometry 

Moral  id«M  and  the  daties  of  the  citizen 

Ideas  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 

Ideas  of  natural  history 

The  history  of  Greece 

The  history  of  lUly 


Total. 


Classes. 


I    II.       ni. 


III. 


274 


29| 


2 
~31 


It  will  be  seen  that  Class  III  is  twice  given.    Students  who  pass  for 
the  institute  take  the  work  set  down  in  the  first  column  so  marked; 
ED  94 23  r^^^^T^ 
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those  who  pass  for  a  license,  the  work  in  the  next  column.  The  first 
two  years  are  common  in  both  coarses.  The  stndies  pecoliar  to  the 
second  course  are  chosen  with  especial  reference  to  practical  life. 

The  technical  institute  presents  five  courses  of  study — ^physico- 
mathematical,  land  surveying,  trade  and  computation,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  in  the  five  sections  are  the 
same;  in  tlie  third  and  fourth  years  the  different  courses  differ  widely, 
although  containing  studies  in  common. 

The  physico-mathematical  section  prei>ares  pupils  for  the  faculty  of 
mathematics  and  science  in  the  universities,  for  certain  higher  institu- 
tions of  scientific  instruction,  and  for  the  naval  school  at  Genoa.  Grad- 
uates from  the  other  sections  are  fitted  for  the  practical  pursuits  that 
their  names  suggest. 

Ti»^€'iable  of  th§  physico-nuitkematical  »ectum. 
[Honn  A  week.] 


Stadiea. 


Classes. 


Chemistry 

OrnaniQutal  drawing 

Architectaral  drawing 

General  physics 

Complenientary  physics 

Geography 

Italian  nteratnro 

The  French  language 

English  or  German  language. 

Logic  and  ethics 

Mathematics 

General  history , 

Zoology  and  botany 

Miucnilogy  and  geology 


Total. 


II. 


33 


HL 


IV. 


4 

"s 

6 
5 
5 


Time-tahle  of  the  section  of  land  surveying. 

[Hours  a  week.] 


Studies. 


Agriculture 

Agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Constructions 

Drawing  of  constructions . . 

Chemistry 

Oniamental  drawing 

Taxation 


General  i 

Oeograpu  v' 

Bnral  legislation 

Italian  literature 

The  French  language... 

Logic  and  ethics 

Mathematics 

General  history 

Zoology  and  botany 

Mineralogy  and  geology . 

Topographer 

Topographical  drawing. 
I>08criptive  geometry — 


Total. 


30 


Classes. 
IL  III. 


IV. 


.    3 


It 


32 
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Tim4-iabl6  of  the  geclion  of  coi^mtroc  and  bookkeeping, 
[Houn  •  week.] 


Studies. 


P— wMiehip 

CteDrral  rbemistry 

Bookkeeping  and  compatation 

Ciricdatiea 

Commercial  and  admin Istrative  duties. 

OraamentsI  drawing 

Political  economy , 

Fioauctal  and  statistical  science 

General  physics 

Cfeoj^rapfiy 

Italian  literatnre , 

The  French  langnage 

Tbe  English  or  (xerman  langnag e 

Logfoand  ethics 

Mathenistics 

Zoology  and  botany 

Mineralogy  and  geology 

General  history .- 


dasHea. 
II.  III. 


IV. 


5  ' 


Total. 


33  I 


3a  I 


32 


Time-table  of  the  section  of  agriculture. 
[Hours  a  week.] 


Studies. 


Agricultural  science 

Cbemi  n  try 

Ornamental  drawing 

£leroents  of  topography  and  construction 

Physics 

(reography 

Knral  lepslatiou 

Italian  bterature 

Tbe  French  language 

Mathematics 

General  history 

Botany  ........; ^- , 

Zoology 


II.      ,     III. 


IV. 


3 


3! 


Geology  and  mineralogy 

Applications  of  naturainistory  to  agriculture. 


G 
3 


Total. 


31 


2f  , 


23 


Time-table  of  the  industrial  eeclion, 
[Hours  a  week.] 


Studios. 


General  chemistry  and  elements  of  organic  chemistry. 

Ornamental  drawing 

Slemestary  physks 

Geoffraphy 

Italian  literature 

The  French  language 

Msthemaacs 

General  history 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology  and  min<a^ogy 


Total. 


II. 


Classes. 
III. 


IV. 


32  I 
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The  secondary  scientific  institutions,  like  the  secondary  classical 
schools,  are  classed  as  government,  pareggiate,  and  nonpareggiate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  technical  schools,  their  dis- 
tribution in  the  classes  just  named,  and  the  number  of  teachers  and 
pupils : 


Schools.    Profeasora. 

Papila. 

143 
99 
167 

1,119 

764 

1.145 

14,899 
8,328 

Pareif^i&to 

lfoiiDa,re?i£iat6. 

0,411 

Total 

409 

3,028 

29,638 

Or,  if  we  add  the  directors  without  teaching  duties  and  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  3,487  teachers. 

The  pareggiate  schools  are,  3  provincial,  89  communal^  and  7  endowed. 
The  nonpareggiate  are,  66  communal,  20  endowed,  3  episcopal,  and  78 
private. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  examined  for 
licenses  and  3,248  were  licensed  in  these  schools  in  1887. 


Tecbnlcal  Inatitatea. 


Oovemident 
Pareggiate . . 
Private 

Total.. 


InaU- 
totes. 

Profesaors. 

Papila. 

and 
aaditora. 

51 
13 
6 

968 

202 

79 

4,509 
885 

204 

70 

1,249 

6.688 

Or,  adding  presidents  without  teaching  functions  and  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  we  have  a  total  of  1,317.  Five  of  the  pareggiate  institutei^ 
are  provincial,  7  communal,  and  1  endowed.  The  6  nonpareggiate  are 
all  private. 

Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  technical  institutes  3,155  were  pursu- 
ing the  common  studies  of  Classes  I  and  II.  The  2,533  remaining  were 
distributed  among  the  five  sections  as  follows:  Physico-mathematics, 
766;  land  surveying,  740;  agriculture,  22;  the  commercial  course,  923, 
and  the  industrial,  82,  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
students  were  examined  and  972  were  licensed. 

The  students  licensed,  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  five 
sections:  The  physico-mathematical,  278;  land  surveying,  293 ;  agricul- 
ture, 7;  commerce,  372;  industry,  22, 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  of  the  Government  secondary  technical 
schools  and  institutes  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 
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Director 

Professor  titalar: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Professor  regent : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Commissioned  teacher 


Class  II.   '  Cla.ss  UL 


Lire.      I 
2,160  . 

2,160 
1,920  I 

1,728  I 
1, 536  I 
1, 176 


lAre. 

1,920 

1,920 
1,680 

1,536 
1,344 
1,008 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES. 


Professor  titular . 
Professor  regent . 


Class  I. 


Lire. 
2,640 
2, 112 


Class  II. 


Lire. 
2,400 
1,920 


Class  nL 


Lire. 
2,160 
1,728 


The  commissioDed  teachers  in  the  iustitates  receive  an  annual  sti- 
pend proportionate  to  the  work  that  they  actually  perform. 

The  professors  titular  in  the  Government  schools  and  institutes  are 
appointed  by  the  King,  on  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction ;  the  professors  regent,  by  the  minister.  But  there  are  no 
competitive  examinations  to  test  the  fitness  of  candidates  as  in  the 
classical  schools. 

In  the  technical  schools  and  institutes  we  meet  again  the  estemi  and 
convittori,  terms  that  were  explained  in  dealing  with  classical  instruc- 
tion. But  the  first  are  now  i-elatively  far  more  numerous  than  the 
second.  In  the  schools  the  ratio  is  26.025  to  2.911 ;  in  the  institutes  it 
is  5.397  to  2.91.  Here,  too,  we  find  a  class  called  auditori,  persons  who 
attend  lectures  but  are  not  considered  proper  pupils.  These  hearers 
are  not  included  in  the  above  ratios. 

In  1887  the  technical  schools*  and  institutes'*  were  distributed  by 
compartments  as  follows: 


Piedmont 
Liguria  .. 
Lombardy 
Venetia . . 
Bmilia . . . 
Umbria .. 
Marches  . 
Tuscany  , 
Borne 


Schools. 

Insti- 
tntes. 

43 

»  1 

26 

4  ' 

48 

10  1 

32 

51 

29 

8  1 

18 

4  1 

23 

5 

88 

8  1 

19 

'1 

Abruzzi.. 
Campania 
Aspulia  .. 
Basilicata 
Calabria. . 
Sicily.... 
Sardinia. . 

Total 


Schools. 


Insti. 
tntes. 


70 


'In  1890-91  ther«  were  329  pablio  technical  schools  with  31,159  pupils,  aud  68 
private  technical  schools  with  1,969  pnpils. 
'The  technical  institates  nambered  68  pablic,  with  7,568  papils;  private,  5,  pupils. 
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Every  province  had  at  least  one  technical  school,  while  Naples 
reported  35.  In  the  compartments  and  provinces  where  bnt  one  sec- 
ondary technical  institution  of  a  kind  is  foond,  it  is  invariably  a  Gov- 
ernment institution. 

Naturally,  secondary  scientific  instruction  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  recent  years  than  secondary  classical  instruction.  In  1863  there 
were  42  technical  schools,  with  2,200  students;  in  1879  the  corresx>oud- 
ing  numbers  were  03  and  7,070.  None  but  Oovemmeut*  schools  are 
reported  for  this  period.  In  1863  there  were  32  institutes,  with  1,789 
students;  in  1879  the  numbers  were  68  and  7,613.  Since  the  last- 
named  year  we  have  full  reports.  The  more  important  facts  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Technical  schools.    1  Technical  instltutoe. 

Komber. 

Stadents. 

Xumher. 

StadcnU. 

1880 

314 
4S3 

425 
409 

20,711 
24,884 
26,624 
28,966 

66 
67 
66 
64 

7,358 
7  585 

1883 

1888 

7,012 

1888 

5,919 

The  Government  schools  have  continued  to  grow.  In  1880  there  were 
63,  with  6,990  pupils;  in  1888, 143,  with  14,652  pupils.  All  the  other 
schools  have  fallen  off  in  numbers,  or  in  pupils,  or  in  both.  More  and 
more  this  important  department  of  education  is  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  national  Government.  The  church  influence  is  here  extremely 
small. 

THE  UNIVEESITIES. 

It  was  on  Italian  soil  that  the  first  modem  institutions  of  learning 
to  bear  the  name  of  university  appeared.  Definite  dates  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give.  Nor,  when  we  consider  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
attending  their  origin,  could  we  expect  to  find  it  otherwise.  The  order 
of  evolution  was  something  like  this:  One  or  more  teachers,  alone  or 
supported  by  a  patron  or  patrons,  attracted  a  group  of  scholars;  other 
teachers  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  ones,  followed  by  more 
scholars;  rules  were  formulated  to  govern  instructors  and  students  in 
their  scholastic  relations;  private  individuals  and  Government  lent 
their  encouragement;  the  school,  which  at  first  depended  wholly  or 
mainly  upon  the  teachers,  acquired  an  independent  momentum,  status, 
and  character;  and,  finally,  the  conferring  of  a  charter  by  the  Pope, 
or  some  other  authority,  gave  it  a  distinct  institutional  organization 
and  life.  At  a  later  day  this  order  was  often  reversed;  many  of  the 
universities  took  their  rise  from  a  formal  act  of  institution  or  founda- 
tion, but  the  early  ones  grew  up  and  were  not  founded.  Sometimes 
the  University  of  Salerno,  that  came  to  an  end  in  1817,  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  1150.  The  medical  school  that  became  the  University  of 
Salerno  considerably  antedated  that  time.    The  year  1200  is  often 
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assigned  to  Bologna.  That  famoas  seat  of  learning  celebrated  what 
she  regards  as  her  eighth  centennial  in  1888.  Such  dates  as  these  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  standing,  perhaps,  for  some  formal  act,  as  the 
conferring  of  a  charter,  or  for  sudden  internal  growth  or  expansion* 
There  were  numerous  schools  in  mediseval  Italy  that  maybe  called 
candidates  for  university  honors.  Some  perished,  some  that  lived 
never  reached  that  dignity,  but  of  those  that  did  reach  it  Salerno  and 
Bologna  were  the  first. 

Originally  these  institutions  were  rather  special  schools  than  schools 
of  general  learning.  Salerno,  which  received  a  strong  impulse  from 
Arabian  science,  was  long  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world.  Bologna,  under  Isnerius  and  the  Glossatores,  was  equally 
famous  for  law.^  The  expansion  of  special  schools  into  schools  of  gen- 
eral learning  was  due  to  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  modem  world. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  Benaissance  was  born  and  also  attained  its 
fullest  growth.  There,  in  the  times  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  men  began 
to  read  once  more  the  great  masterpieces  of  Latin  antiquity  and  to  be 
molded  by  them.  There,  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  in  1453,  came  the  Greek  scholars  who  fled  to  the  West, 
greatly  stimulating,  if  they  did  not  actually  introduce,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  classics.  While  the  Renaissance  came  after  the  universities,  it 
still  affected  them  profoundly  in  three  respects:  (1)  It  gave  them  a 
powerful  stimulus;  (2)  it  widened  their  field  of  teaching  and  made 
them  in  fact  universities;  (3)  it  determined,  almost  to  our  own  times, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  first  of  their  faculties,  and,  indeed,  of  all  lib- 
eral education.  The  specializing  tendency  by  no  means  disappeared. 
Salerno  continued  famous  for  medicine,  Bologna  for  law,  and  Paris  for 
theology,  while  also  cultivating  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The 
university  organization  made  specialization  easy;  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  emphasize  some  one  of  the  four  faculties,  viz,  phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence,  theology,  or  medicine.    But  the  characteristic 


*  Baedekor,  speaking  from  the  local  standpoint,  thns  snmmarizes  the  history  of 
Bologna:  "  The  university,  said  to  have  been  originally  fonndod  in  the  fifth  century, 
acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence  under  Isnerius,  who  intro- 
duced the  study  of  Bomau  law  about  1088,  and  his  successors,  the  Qlossatores.  Stu- 
dents streamed  to  it  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  also  from  the  countries  of  the 
North.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  their  number  was  generally  3,0(K)  to 
5,000,  and  in  1262  it  is  said  to  have  increased  to  nearly  10,000.  The  study  of  med- 
icine and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  and  a  theological  faculty 
established  by  Pope  Innocent  VX.  The  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  was  first  taught 
here  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  galvanism  was  discovered  here  by  Joseph  Qal- 
vani  in  1789.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  university  of  Bologna  has  numbered 
members  of  the  fair  sex  among  its  professors.  Thus  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Novella  d* Andrea,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
concealed  by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Laura  Bassi 
(mathematics  and  physical  science),  Mme.  Manzolina  (anatomy),  and  more  recently 
(1794-1817)  Clotilda  Tambroui  (Greek). 
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work  of  the  universities,  as  a  whole,  was  liberal  teaching;  they  were 
the  homes  of  humanity.  These  three  things  Italy  may  therefore  fairly 
claim  as  her  own — the  university,  the  Renaissance,  and  that  union 
of  the  two  which  has  so  largely  shaped  modem  education,  and,  more 
broadly,  modem  intellectual  life. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  into  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  universities  under  the  old  regime;  to  do  so  would 
be  out  of  pla<je.  It  suffices  to  say  that  they  had  their  several  charters 
and  statutes,  their  governing  and  teaching  bodies,  their  endowments 
and  revenues,  and  that  they  experienced  the  vicissitudes  incident  to 
such  institutions  down  to  the  final  disappearance  of  the  old  political 
order  of  things  and  the  unification  of  the  Peninsula.  Soon  aft€r  that 
end  was  consummated  in  1870  the  State  "  took  over  the  universities,'^ 
as  it  is  called — that  is,  appropriated  their  property  and  assumed  their 
management,  or,  in  other  words,  the  State  nationalized  the  universi- 
ties, making  them  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  that  was  now  created  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  introduce  us  at  once  to  their  present  organization, 
condition,  and  work : 

The  royal  universitiea. 


Name. 


Bologna 

Cazliari 

Catenia 

Genoa 

Macerata  . . 

Hessina 

Modena 

N  allies 

Paaua 

Palermo 

Parma 

Pavia 

Pisa 

Rome 

Saasari 

Siena 

Turin 


Total. 


Year 
found- 
ed. 


1200( ?) 
1626 
14.34 
1243  ( 1) 
12dO 
1549 
1078 
1224 
1222  ( ?) 
1805 
1512 
1300 
1338 
1303 
1677 
(a) 
1404 


Profee- 

flora  and 

instruet- 

ort. 


Students. 


Jurispru- 
dence. 


Matlie- 
matics 

and 
t»cience. 


Letters 
and 

philoso- 
phy. 


Medicine 

and      I  Total, 
surgery,  i 


102 

37 

65 

66 

14 

62 

70 
284 
115 

87 

72  I 

69  , 
117 

28 

32 
137  I 


313 

"68 

211 

240 

91 

82 

64 

,639 

200 

421 

48 

204 

153 

549 

87 

48 

708 


139 

35 

7 

17 

3 

73 

31 

20 

1 

24 

294 

123 

280 

124 

145 

35 

21 

162 

25 

161 

36 

148 

93 

:::::::::::::::::::: 

289  , 


1.415  I 


6,085  I 


1,780 


624 


758 

61 

223 

466  I 


100  I 
231  i 

2,018  , 
515  ' 
524  I 
169 
596 
246  I 
507 
82 
121 

1,078 


1,245 

136 

454 

810 

91 

203 

319 

4,074 

1,137 

1,125 

238 

985 

596 

1,297 

119 

169 

2,195 


7,695 


15,193 


Degrees  Diplomas 

con-      I      con- 
ferred.  I   ferred. 


257 
18 
58 
99 
15 
10 
27 

559 

128 

127 
20 

102 
00 

167 
15 
29 

251 


1,081 


6d 

9 
37 
44 

4 
14 

K 
185 
06 
70 
18 
113 
15 
44 

4 
13 
04 


837 


a  Thirteenth  century. 

There  were  also  registered  310  auditors. 

Besides  the  Government  universities,  there  are  4  free  universities — 
Cauierino,  founded  in  1727;  Ferrara,  1391;  Perugia,  1276;  andUrbino, 
1504.  These  institutions  had  a  total  of  83  instructors  of  all  grades  and 
371  students — ^96  in  jurisprudence,  16  in  science,  and  259  in  medicine. 
Together  they  conferred  16  degrees  and  60  diplomas.  The  free  univer- 
sities are  supported  by  municipalities  or  by  their  own  funds,  and  as 
they  do  not  contain  philosophical  faculties,  they  are  universities  only 
in  name. 
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Mention  sboald  also  be  made  of  the  university  courses  annexed  to  3 
of  the  lyceums,  founded  in  1812-1817.  These  courses  represent  21  in- 
structors and  70  students — 15  in  jurisprudence  and  55  in  medicine — 
and  25  diplomas. 

Of  the  1,415  instructors  in  the  17  universities  509  were  ordinary 
professors,  216  extraordinary  professors,  155  were  commissioned  and 
supplied,  6  were  teaching  without  any  university  grade,  and  529  by 
private  assignment  as  free  docents. 

The  ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  the  King  without  limit  of 
time;  the  extraordinary  by  the  minister  only  for  the  course.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  with  reference  to  scholastic  and  professional  standing; 
or  the  superior  council  may  appoint  a  commission  to  conduct  a  com- 
petitive examination  of  candidates;  or,  again,  the  question  as  between 
competitors  may  be  decided  upon  printed  theses. 

The  regular  professor's  salary  is  5,000  lire;  but  10  per  cent  of  this 
sum  is  added  to  it  at  the  close  of  each  period  of  six  years  of  service. 

Formerly  studies  were  distributed  according  to  the  traditionary  uni- 
versity method,  but  modern  conditions  and  needs  have  wrought  some 
important  changes.  The  theological  faculties,  which  were  recognized 
by  the  Gasati  law,  have  been  dispensed  with,  leaving  theological 
instruction  to  other  agencies  than  the  State.  In  the  meantime  instruc- 
tion has  been  materially  strengthened  on  the  modern  side.  Commonly 
we  find  four  faculties— jurisprudence,  mathematics  and  natural  and 
physical  science,  letters  and  philosophy,  and  medicine  and  surgery. 
Sometimes,  however,  mathematics  and  science  are  separate  faculties. 
Faculties  are  divided  into  groups,  but  not  according  to  any  uniform 
method. 

At  the  head  of  each  university  is  a  rector  appointed  by  the  King. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  academical  council,  composed  of  the  presidents 
of  faculties  and  the  heads  of  some  principal  schools  or  groups.  The 
council  of  Naples  consists  of  12  men,  including  the  rector;  of  Bologna, 
11.  The  central  educational  authority  at  Eome  marks  out  the  broad 
lines  to  be  followed,  but  the  usual  university  freedom  is  allowed  to 
faculties  and  professors. 

The  regular  courses  in  the  several  faculties  are  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  medicine  and  surgery,  where  it  is  six  years.  In  the  schools 
of  pharmacy  it  is  four  or  five  years,  according  as  a  diploma  only  or  a 
degree  is  sought.  The  university  year  is  nine  and  one-half  months  in 
length,  beginning  some  time  in  November.  It  opens  with  a  formal 
inauguration,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  an  address  delivered  by 
a  member  of  one  of  the  faculties. 

The  specializing  tendency,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
emphasizing  tendency,  is  quite  pronounced.  The  University  of  Naples, 
for  example,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  universities,  emphasizes 
science  and  medicine.  The  stato  del  personale  of  Naples  for  the 
scholastic  year  1890-91  was  as  follows: 
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Tho  rector,  the  academic  council,  12  iu  number,  and  the  secretary's  office,  9  in 
number. 

Tho  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  24  professors  and  63  teachers. 

Tho  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery,  37  professors  and  64  free  teachers ;  the  first 
medical  clinic,  7;  the  second  medical  clinic,  3;  special  medical  clinic  for  demonstra- 
tive and  propsddentic  pathology,  4;  surgical  clinic,  7;  clinic  of  traumatology,  2; 
clinic  of  opthalmology ,  5 ;  clinic  of  obstetrics,  7 ;  clinic  of  skin  diseases  and  syphilis, 
5;  clinica  psichiatrica,  5;  cabinet  of  experimental  physiology,  6;  cabinet  of  legal 
medicine,  3;  cabinet  of  general  pathology,  3;  cabinet  of  hygiene,  4;  cabinet  of 
materia  medica,  6;  cabinet  of  human  anatomy,  7;  cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy, 
5;  cabinet  of  uenro-pathology ,  1;  cabinet  of  propaedeutics  and  special  pathology,  3; 
school  of  pharmacy,  7 ;  free  teachers,  2 ;  cabinet  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  3. 

The  faculty  of  mathematics  and  science,  physical  and  natural,  mathematical  sec- 
tion, 14  professors;  scientific  section,  14  professors;  free  teachers  of  mathematical 
section,  18;  free  teachers  of  scientific  section,  18;  museum  of  mineralogy,  9;  cabi- 
net of  geology,  3;  botanical  garden,  16;  cabinet  of  physics,  5;  cabinet  of  physi- 
ology and  general  histology,  4;  meteorological  observatory  of  VesuTius  and  cabinet 
of  terrestrial  physics,  8;  cabinet  of  geodesy,  2;  cabinet  of  general  chemistry  and 
school  of  practice  annexed  to  the  cabinet,  7;  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  5; 
cabinet  of  anthropology,  3;  school  of  mathematics  and  drawing,  5;  scuola  di 
magistero  iu  scicnze,  a  director. 

The  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters :  Professors,  20 ;  honorary  professors  of  the 
tmiTersity,  7;  free  teachers,  21;  scuola  di  magistero  in  lettere,  1  director;  pedagog- 
ical museum,  2.    In  addition  the  library  employed  23  persons. 

Other  institutions  distribute  their  faculties  according  to  their  8x>ecial 
needs,  thus  widening  the  whole  field  of  university  instruction.  Thus, 
we  find  special  schools,  museums,  cabinets,  clinics,  etc.,  for  veterinary 
medicine,  archaeology,  gynecology,  Mount  Etna,  procurators  and  nota- 
ries, applications  of  engineering,  zoology,  zootomy,  anatomy  of  domestic 
vertebrate  animals,  zootechny,  astronomical  observatories,  descriptive 
geometry,  geography,  mental  diseases,  partnerships,  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus, cryptogamic  botany,  numismatics,  animal  surgery,  agriculture, 
economic  administration,  nose  and  larynx  diseases. 

To  many  minds  the  most  interesting  statistics  contained  in  the  above 
table  will  be  those  showing  the  number  of  students  in  the  different 
faculties.    They  will  bear  repetition : 

Jurisprudence 5, 085 

Science  and  mathematics 1,789 

Letters  and  philosophy , 624 

Medicine  and  surgery 7,696 

Total 15,193 

No  facts  could  show  more  demonstrably  than  these  the  direction  in 
which  the  educational  tide  is  setting  in  Italy.  Not  only  was  Italy  the 
native  home  of  the  KenaissanCe,  but  no  country  has  held  more  loyally 
to  tho  classical  tradition.  As  already  remarked,  until  within  a  brief 
period,  secondary  instruction  consisted  mainly  of  the  humanities ;.iuid 
yet,  in  the  year  1887-88,  but  624  students  out  of  15,193  found  in  the 
national  universities  were  pursuing  letters  and  philosophy. 
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In  these  statistics  we  recognize  the  play  of  familiar  forces.  The  only 
career  to  which  the  third  faculty  directly  leads  is  teaching.  The  gym- 
nasium and  lyceum  professors  must  have  studied  iu  this  faculty.  But 
the  old  chairs  are  full  5  new  schools  appear  but  infrequently;  so  that^ 
practically,  the  only  openings  for  new  men  are  made  by  the  deatli, 
resignation,  or  retirement  of  old  ones.  In  1887-88  the  whole  number 
of  these  teachers  was  5,133.  Apparently  the  attendance  upon  the 
philosophical  faculties  is  quite  sufficient  to  recruit  the  depleted  ranks. 

The  same  year  the  579  technical  schools  and  institutes  were  taught 
by  4,277  professors.  If  we  add  the  1,360  teachers  in  the  agricultural 
schools  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  a  very  large  number 
of  whom,  at  least,  must  have  received  a  scientific  training,  we  have  a 
total  of  5,637.  There  still  remain  the  professors  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  superior  scientific  institutions.  Everything  considered,  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  the  present  demands  for  teachers  in  the  two  kinds  of 
schools  are  about  equal.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  two  have  yet 
reached  a  state  of  equilibrium,  but  the  future  appears  to  belong  rather 
to  the  modern  school. 

But  teaching  is  by  no  means  the  only  career  to  which  scientific 
instruction  leads,  as  witness  the  numerous  openings  to  scientific  men 
ill  civil,  industrial,  and  commercial  life.  Consid^ing  these  openings,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  disparity  between  the  two  numbers  should 
be  so  great. 

An  interesting  comparison  lies  between  the  students  in  the  secondary 
classical  and  the  secondary  scientific  schools.  They  were,  respectively, 
63,860  and  35,775  in  number.  The  lyceum  examined  5,259  and  licensed 
3,210  students.  The  technical  schools  examined  4,450  and  licensed 
3,248.  Why  should  the  ratio  of  classical  students  to  scientific  students 
be  63  to  35  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  it  is  only  6  to  12  in  the  uni- 
versities! The  answer  is  that  university  students  in  jurisprudence 
and  medicine  proper,  as  well  as  those  in  letters  and  philosophy,  must 
receive  a  classical  preparation;  in  other  words,  all  students  but  those 
in  science  and  mathematics.  Were  it  not  for  this  rule  the  classics 
would  no  doubt  lose  more  ground  in  Italy  than  they  have  already  lost. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  student  to  any  faculty,  the  candidate  must  have 
received  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school  leading  up 
to  it.  He  registers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  course  that  he 
intends  to  pursue,  but  he  enjoys  large  liberty  after  registration.  The 
maximum  limit  of  study  is  thirty  hours  a  week,  and  fhe  minimum 
eighteen  hours;  in  medicine  the  maximum  is  thirty-six  hours.  Tlic 
royal  universities  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  but 
the  statistics  of  superior  instruction  do  not  show  to  what  extent  women 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  diplomas  and  degrees  are  both  named  in  the  table. 
The  doctor's  degree  is  given  on  compliance  with  all  the  conditions  relat- 
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ii)g  to  the  prescribed  regular  courses;  a  diploma,  for  certain  special 
courses.    This  is  the  distribution  of  the  degrees: 

Jarisprndence 954 

Letters  alone 112 

Philosophy  alone 13 

125 

Mathematics 24 

Physics 8 

Chemistry 10 

Natural  science 31 

Agriculture 13 

86 

Medicine  and  surgery 779 

Veterinary  surgery 28 

Pharmacy 9 

816 

Total 1,981 

The  students  examined  for  degrees  were  2,006  in  number.  Of  the 
837  diplomas  conferred,  674  were  given  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

StiU  more  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  studies  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  professors  and  other  instructors.  The  list  includes  the  free 
as  well  as  the  royal  universities : 

Jurisprudence 419 

Letters  and  philosophy 197 

Mathematics  and  scienc  • 323 

Medicine  and  surgery 566 

Total 1,498 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Government  appropriated  the  property  of 
the  17  universities  and  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  manage- 
ment. While  in  general  the  incomes  from  the  productive  funds  for- 
merly belonging  to  a  university  is  a  measure  of  the  appropriations  now 
made  to  it,  it  is  by  no  means  closely  followed.  A  much  larger  sum 
is  expended  each  year  for  higher  education  than  the  aggregate  such 
funds  produced.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  17  universities  for  the 
scholastic  year  1888-89  were  7,963,837  lira  5  the  extraordinary,  751,747; 
total,  8,715,584  lire,  or  $1,743,117,  counting  the  lire  at  20  cents.  If  the 
money  were  equally  divided,  which  of  course  is  not  the  case,  the  univer- 
sities would  enjoy  an  average  income  of  about  $100,000. 

The  statistics  for  a  t(  rm  of  years  show  a  healthy  growth  of  interest 
in  higher  education.  The  students  and  auditors  attending  the  univer- 
sities,  royal  aud  free,  and  the  university  courses  annexed  to  lyceums 
stand  thus  for  the  four  periods  named : 

1866-67 10,381 

1871-72 11,997 

1881-82 11,442 

1888-89 16,578 
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Knmher  of  $tuden1§  and  auditors  enrolled  in  the  unirersitiea  of  the  Kingdom  at  different 

periods. 


BologDA  .. 

CaUnia... 

Genoa 

Mesalna  .. 
Hodena... 
Naples  ... 
Padua  — 
Palermo . . 
Parnia  — 

PaTia 

Pisa 

Bome 

Bieona 

Turin 

Cagliara.. 
Hacerata . 
Sassari  ... 


Camerino . 
Ferrara . . . 
Pemgia. . . 
Urbino  ... 


Royal  universities. 


Free  univertitie*. 


Total. 


1    1856. 


406 
476 
540 
118 
468 


1,132 
785 
175 

1,185 
288 
806 
352 

1,813 
262 
165 
144 


45 


126 
55 


93G 

481 

345 

,380 

622 

503 

161 

062 

110 

50 

40 


51 
134 


1862. 


471  ' 
440  I 
224  , 
120 
510 


1872. 


0,440  I  7,774 


1882.  '  1888.  1 1801-92. a 


590 

107 

440 

107 

352 

4,506 

1,072 

231 

282 

755 

5Gd 

703 

108 

1.401 

03 

111 

87 


100 
81 

84 


11,007 


761 

1,263 

257 

459 

662 

818 

158 

200 

200 

321 

8,414 

4,104 

915 

1,168 

615 

1,153 

217 

238 

801 

1,063 

604 

623 

032 

1,310 

103 

170 

1,809 

2,2:33 

144 

137 

107 

105 

91 

120 

05 

07 

51 

40 

70 

130  , 

77 

95  ; 

12, 101 

15,874  1 

1,318 
663 
963 
353 
346 

4,721 

1.269 

1.209 
313 

1,123 
742 

1,408 
218 

2,063 
174 
IGO 
125 


101 
79 

198 
67 


17,792 


•  Tliese  later  statistics  are  added  to  the  table  for  the  conTenience  of  the  reader.    They  are  taken 
firoxn  the  report  entitled,  "Istmsione  secondaria  e  superiore,  anno  scolastlco  1891-92,"  p.  189. 

2fumber  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  faculties  of  the  universities  of  the  Kingdom  at 

different  periods. 


Year. 


Juris-     M®^*c^« 
prudence.;  ^^^^^ 


1874 
1881 


3,756 
4,085 
4,454 
5.330 


2,008 
3,075 
5,104 
8,018 


Mathe- 
matics 

and 
science. 


2,125 
2,133 
1.476 
1,865 


Letters 

and 
philos- 
ophy. 


166 
202 
852 
661 


Theol- 
ogj. 


Different 
coarses. 


35 


1,301 
1.987 


Total. 


10,381 
11,482 
11,386 
15, 874 


The  registration  of  students  in  the  several  faculties,  by  years,  shows 
a  remarkable  uniformity  and  persistency  in  attendance. 


Jnrispmdenoe 

letters  and  philosophy.. 
Mathematics  and  science 
Medicine  and  surgery . . . . 


n. 


1,100 
155 
631 
007 


m. 


1,243 
142 
150 
925 


IV. 


1,301 
178 
123 
891 


!  VI. 


In  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  some  other  special  schools,  however 
the  members  are  very  fluctuating. 
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THE   SUPERIOR  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutions  that  bear  this  name,  11  in  number,  stand  to  the 
technical  schools  and  institutes  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  universities  stand  to  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum.  They  are  of 
late  origin  and  sprang,  of  course,  from  the  recent  growth  of  interest 
in  scientific  knowledge.  Their  names,  together  with  the  dates  of  thrir 
foundation,  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  educational  history: 

Bologna :  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1887. 

Florence :  Institute  of  Superior  Studies  and  of  Perfecting,  1859. 

Milan :  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  1859. 

Milan :  Superior  Technical  Institute,  1859. 

Milan :  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1859. 

Naples:  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1810.    Reorganized  in  1863. 

Naples :  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1856. 

Pisa :  Superior  Normal  School,  1846. 

Rome:  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1873. 

Turin:  School  of  Application  for  Engineers,  1859. 

Turin:  Superior  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1796.    Reorganized  in  1860. 

The  names  of  these  institutes  directly  suggest  their  character.  They 
are  all  Government  institutions.  The  central  authority  lays  down  gen- 
eral rules  for  their  regulation,  but  the  professors  enjoy  much  the  same 
liberty  as  the  university  professors.  Together  they  had  in  1887-88 
235  professors  and  instructors  and  1,959  students  and  auditors.  The 
students  were  distributed  among  the  three  faculties,  as  follows: 

Mathematics  and  science 1, 184 

Letters  and  philosophy 176 

Medicine 599 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  degrees  and  347  diplomas  were  awarded 
on  examination.  The  growth  of  the  superior  institutes  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Students  and  anditors, 

1861 262 

1871 1,148 

1881 1,235 

1885 1,715 

1888 1,959 
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JSetulU  of  final  ex4^minaHon  in  the  unirer$iiie$,  the  unicenity  covrMf,  and  ike  superior 

inetitutes,  1887-88. 


KTaminationi. 


Jurispmdence: 

Degreea 

Diplomas- 
Attorney  

Notary 

L>ett«rs  and  philoaophy : 

Certificates  of  license 

Degrees 

Mathematics  and  science : 
Certificates  of  license- 
Mathematics,  physics,  and 

natural  science 

Agrlcaltore 

Degrees— 

MatbematicSf  phyaioa,  aad 

natural  science , 

Agriculture 

Diplomas — 

Cirilenj^neering 

InduRtrial  engineering 

Architecture , 

Medicine  and  surgery ; 
Degrees — 

Medicine  and  surgery 

Velerinaria 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy... 
Diplomas- 
Pharmacy  

Midwifery .* 

Phlebotomy 

Total: 

Degrees 

Licenses 

Diplomas 


Royal  uni- 
versities. 


9 


127 


781 
28 
11 

274 

256 
06 

2,006 


669 


I 


954 


41 
125 


Free  mi- 
versities. 


18 


73  '. 
13  1. 


779 
28 
9 

260 
229 
60 

1.90] 
409 
746 


56 


Id 


University  I 


annexed  to 
lyceam*.    , 


institutes. 


I 


Total. 


11 


18  1 


4  , 

12  ' 


140 


254 
53 
2 


254 

53 
2 


17 

17 
21 

16 

11 
60  I 


16  I      25 


22  ' 


lat 


836 


198 

5 

336 


848  I 
83 

11 


2,163 


1,066 


i 

2 


970 
74 


45 
137 


77 
13 


317         317 

53  53 

2  '  2 


846 
83 
9 


305  291 
301  274 
88 


2,135 

425 

1,167 


THE   SI7PEEI0R   SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  also  11  in  number,  and  their  names,  with  the  dates 
of  their  foundation,  are  matters  of  interest: 

Bari :  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  1886. 

Florence :  School  of  Social  Science,  1875. 

Florence:  Superior  Institute  of  Work  for  Women,'  1882. 

Genoa :  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  1884. 

Genoa :  Superior  Naral  School,  1870. 

Milan :  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  1870. 

Portici:  Superior  School  of  Agriculture,  1872. 

Rome:  Superior  Institute  of  Work  for  Women,'  1882. 

Turin :  Museum  of  Italian  Industry,  1862. 

Vallombroso :  Institute  of  Forestry,  1869. 

Venice:  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  1868. 

In  1887-88  these  schools  had  a  total  of  147  professors  and  instructors 
and  789  students  and  auditors.  These  students  were  distributed  in 
courses  as  follows:  Preparatory  and  common,  145;  literature,  history, 

•These  are  normal  schools  of  a  high  grade  (vide  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1890-91,  Vol.  I,  p.  328). 
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geography,  pedagogy,  and  mathematics,  179;  agriculture  and  forestry, 
161;  industrial  chemistry,  15;  industrial  mechanics,  61;  engineering, 
etc.,  9;  ornamentation,  21;  various  courses,  27.  One  hundred  and 
seven  students  received  diplomas. 

The  growth  of  the  superior  special  schools  has  not  been  very  vigor- 
ous. In  1872  there  were  enrolled  in  them  509  students;  in  1882,  397; 
in  1888,  789.  The  Museum  of  Italian  Industry  at  Milan,  which  was 
long  the  foremost  school  of  this  class,  reported  but  81  students  in  1888. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SCHOOLS. 

The  Italian  system  of  public  instruction  has  now  been  traced  out  in 
its  main  features.  There  remain,  however,  several  groups  of  schools 
supplementary  to  the  institutions  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior instruction  that  may  be  brought  together  under  the  general  head 
of  miscellaneous. 

Inatitutea  of  mercantile  marine. 


Kind  of  school. 

Number. 

Studenta. 

18 
2 

1 

151 
16 

720 

Paregaiate 

48 

Private       

5 

Total      

21 

m 

773 

The  instruction  given  in  these  institutes  relates  to  marine  construc- 
tion and  mechanism,  and  to  fitting  commanders  of  vessels  for  their 
duties. 

Special  schools  and  practical  schools  of  agriculture. — Of  the  8  special 
schools  of  agriculture  5  are  devoted  to  vine  culture,  1  to  olive  culture 
and  oil  making,  1  to  pomology  and  horticulture,  and  1  to  zootechny 
and  cheese  making.  In  1889-90  these  schools  had  47  instructors  and 
assistants,  232  students,  and  they  issued  62  licenses. 

The  practical  schools  of  agriculture  were  21  in  number,  with  63 
teachers  and  assistants  and  566  students.    They  issued  109  licenses. 

In  all  there  were  29  agricultural  schools,  with  160  teachers  and  798 
students.  The  oldest  of  these  schools  was  founded  at  Treviso  in  1876, 
the  last  at  Bergamo  in  1887. 

Schools  of  mines. — These  are  4  in  number,  1  founded  in  1862,  1  in 
1867,  and  2  in  1871.  Together  they  had  23  teachers  and  53  pupils  and 
issued  12  licenses. 


Industrial  and  commercial  $ohooU,  1888-89, 

Kind  of  school. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

4. 
452 
282 
175 

301 

Pupils. 

1,058 
7,063 
7.870 
1,985 
6.136 

Licenses. 

San^rior  nclioola  of  art  annlicd  to  indnstrv .   ................ 

5 
63 
74 
21 
15 

40 

Scnoola  of  arts  and  trades      -  ............................... 

291 

419 

150 

Pn)f(S8aional  schools  for  women .     .......  ................... 

526 

Total ,... 

168 

1,250 

23,111 

1,435 
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Schools  belonging  to  this  group  are  foand  in  54  of  the  C3  pro\inces. 

Academies  and  institutes  of  fine  arts. — The  14  schools  and  institutes 
of  this  description  had  176  teachers,  376  pupils,  and  they  issued  31 
diplomas.  The  oldest  of  them,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence, 
was  founded  in  1350,  the  Academy  of  Carrara  in  1769,  the  Academy  of 
Milan  in  1776,  the  Institute  of  Modena  in  1780,  and  the  Institute  of 
Parma  in  1756  j  the  uthers  fall  within  the  present  century. 

Musical  institutes  and  conservatories, — The  6  institutions  devotetl  to 
the  cultivation  of  music  contained  154  teachers  and  826  pupils,  and 
they  issued  4S  diplomas.  The  College  of  Music  at  ;N'ai)les,  the  oldest 
of  them,  dates  from  1806.  Of  the  826  pupils  511  were  men  and  315 
women. 

Annexed  to  the  conservatories  of  Naples  and  Parma  are  normal 
schools  of  choral  singing.  The  course  of  study  is  two  years  and 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  and  practice  of  singing,  elementary  har- 
mony and  practice  on  the  keys  of  an  instrument,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene,  and  their  applications  to  singing. 

Military  institutes  and  schools  of  marine. — In  1888  there  were  in 
Italy  12  military  institutes,  the  2  oldest  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
those  of  Modena  and  Milan,  were  founded  in  1859,  The  single  excep- 
tion is  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin,  which  dates  from  1669.  Several 
of  these  schools  emphasize  particular  features  of  the  art  of  war,  as  the 
use  of  artillery  and  military  sanitation;  1  is  a  normal  school  of  infan- 
try and  another  of  cavalry.  The  12  institutes  and  schools  had  405 
instructors  and  3,039  pupils,  and  1,201  pupils  were  promoted  at  the  end 
of  their  courses  of  study. 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Leghorn  was  founded  in  1881 ;  the  School  of 
Pupil  Machinists  at  Venice  in  1802.  Together  they  had  75  instructors 
and  460  pupils. 

GOVERNMENT   LIBRARIES. 

The  32  Government  libraries  in  1888  contained  1,019,498  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  largest,  the  National  Library  at  Naples,  containing 
125,296;  2  others  contained  more  than  100,000  each.  In  the  year  named 
there  were  766,153  ^  readers,  the  largest  number,  89,095,  being  at  the 
National  Library  of  Turin.  The  oldest  of  these  libraries,  which  is 
also  the  smallest,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  3  date 
from  the  seventeenth  century;  7  from  the  eighteenth  century;  2  fall 
within  the  present  century.    The  dates  of  the  others  are  not  given. 

TWENTY   YEARS   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN  ROME. 

Previous  to  1870  such  a  thing  as  a  system  of  public  schools  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Eomans,  and  the  very  idea  and  name  were 
strange.  The  Pope  ruled  the  city  and  provinces,  and  his  civil  and  polit- 
ical agents  were  ecclesiastics.    Education,  which  was  absolutely  in  the 


'  In  1891  this  number  had  increased  to  943,903. 
ED  94 24  r^  T 
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Lands  of  the  priests,  was  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  But  on 
the  incorporation  of  the  p<apal  territory  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
system  of  public  instruction  that  Italian  statesmen  and  educators  had 
been  developing  the  ten  preceding  years  was  immediately  introduced, 
and  it  has  since  been  in  operation,  subject  to  such  changes  as  naturally 
attend  a  new  and  imperfect  system  in  a  time  of  great  educational 
activity.  Although  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  great,  the 
results  attained  the  first  year  were  anything  but  discouraging.  They 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  table: 


Schools. 

Classes. 

Enrolled. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Bzam- 

ined. 

Pro. 
moted 

Froe  dtT dav tohooUi  for  boTs 

44 

29 
30 
15 

1 

1 

2,664 

1,186 

1,983 

494 

40. 

24 

2,304 

1,049 

1.586 

391 

90 

<1 

1,614 

702 

735 

227 

28 

18 

•  663 

Free  city  day  schools  for  girls 

433 

Free  city  evening  school*  for  boys 

Freo  city  holiday  schools  for  giris 

Sabarban  and  rural  day  schools  for  boys . . 

Suburban  and  rural  evening  schools  for 

bo vs  .................................... 

262 

1S5 
21 

4 

Total         

120 

6,201 

5,181  <        a^s9A 

1,518 

Such  was  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Rome  in  the  scho- 
lastic year  1870-71.  Since  that  first  year  great  progress  has  been  made 
along  two  lines  of  development:  First,  the  variety  of  schools  main- 
tained or  the  range  of  the  instruction  provided  has  been  greatly 
increased;  secondly,  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  and  the  number 
of  classes  and  pupils  have  increased  also  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  If 
the  reader  will  compare  the  tables  following,  compiled  for  the  scholas- 
tic year  1889-90,  with  the  one  given  above,  he  will  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  along  the  two  lines  of  movement: 


. 

Schools. 

Classes. 

Enrolled. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Exam- 
ined. 

Pro. 
moted. 

Free  city  day  schools  for  boys 

18 
25 
9 
11 
22 
18 

20 

11 

1 
2 

182 
2U 
43 
61 
25 
16 

22 

19 
7 
10 

8,008 

0,765 

1,179 

871 

695 

407 

606 

96 
222 
322 
941 
958 

6,519 
8,060 
794 
658 
496 
806 

SS3 

60 
189 
256 

5,791 
6.847 
595 
4U 
311 
205 

186 

46 
180 
2S0 

3,694 
5.044 
332 
671 
251 
164 

149 

Free  city  day  schools  for  girls 

Free  city  evening  schools  Tor  boys 

Free  city  holiday  schools  for  girls 

Suburban  and  rural  day  schools  for  boys.. 

Suburtwn  and  mral  day  schools  for  ffins . . 

Suburban  and  rural  evening  schools  for 

boys 

Suburban  and  rural  holiday  schools  for 
girls 

14 

Pay  elementary  day  schools  for  boys 

Pay  clementarv  day  schools  for  gins 

Pav  kinderflrartens ..................... 

155 

20S 
96 

Free  kindercrartens 

Prenaratorv  schools  for  omaniental  arts  . 

1 

358 
152 
179 

04 

693 

167 

151 

209 

67 

228 

Free  evening  schools  for  artisans 

3 

165 
263 

06 

698 

150 

180 

217 

74 

jPera                                                

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

49 

Wl 

132 
106 
115 

65 

Professional  female  school,  Via  della  Mis- 

461 

Professional  female  school,  Torosa  Chigi 
Torlonia  .      .     .           

111 

Evening  commercial  hcbool  for  lioys 

Holiday  commercial  school  for  girls 

8 

53 
97 

Total 

142 

624 

26,149 

19, 519 

15.696 

11,  U7 
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Tho  terms  employed  in  this  table  liave  been  explained  on  previous 
pages.  The  suburban  and  rural  schools  lie  outside  the  city  walls. 
Particular  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  tho  education  of  girls.  The  last  school  on  the  list  was  established 
in  1888  or  1889.  It  takes  the  girl  at  the  age  of  about  14,  and  carries 
her  through  a  three  years'  course  of  practical  studies,  including  two 
modern  languages,  with  a  view  of  fitting  her  for  a  clerk  or  an  account- 
ant in  business  life.  The  professional  schools  for  girls  are  professional 
only  in  a  domestic  and  industrial  sense.  They  give  instruction  to  girls 
and  young  ladles  in  literary  and  practical  studies.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, writing,  composition,  geography,  arithmetic,  literature,  drawing, 
and  French,  dressmaking,  shirt  making,  washing,  ironing,  cookery,  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers,  embroidery  of  several  kinds,  knitting,  and 
other  domestic  and  artistic  studies  are  taught.  The  studies  are 
arranged  in  courses,  and  a  certain  liberty  of  choice  is  given  to  pupils. 
They  are  most  interesting  schools,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  a 
large  number  of  Boman  women. 

The  record  of  the  Eoman  schools  is  so  interesting  as  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  another  table,  showing  the  number  of  schools,  classes, 
pupils,  etc.,  year  by  year: 


ScholABtio  year. 


1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1873-73. 
1873-74. 
1874-75. 
1875-76. 
1876-77, 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
188S-86. 
1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
188»-90. 


Scbools.  !  Cl<i««e»i.  !  Enrolled.l  ^^icSI^ 


41 
55 
75 
95 
79 
90 
113 
124 
153 
147 
155 
148 
133 
131 
141 
144 
147 
143 
149 
142 


120 
220 
274 
280 
364 
437 
506 
574 
661 
663 
616 
599 
573 
615 
680 
696 
641 
040 
560 
624 


6,291 
6,394 
11.843 
14,290 
14,875 
17, 376 
18, 418 
19.805 
21.843 
20,475 
21.311 
21, 827 
22,663 
22.685 
23,959 
24,876 
23,011 
24,084 
24,281 
26,149 


5.881 
5,420 
8,067 
10,698 
10,588 
11,777 
13,188 
14,908 
16,133 
15, 811 
15.909 
16,206 
17,042 
17,552 
19,081 
19.245 
17.177 
18,351 
18,433 
19,951 


Exam- 
ined. 


3,324 


6,224 

7.540 
7,964 
8.095 
10,801 
11,411 
12,177 
12,443 
12,490 
12,801 
11,023 
15,080 
16,032 
15,767 
13, 474 
14,042 
14,652 
15,698 


Pro- 
moted. 


1,518 


4.69S 
5,286 
5,606 
5,786 
7,320 
8,557 
9,139 
9,375 
9,590 
10,160 
10,764 
11,940 
13,030 
12,906 
10, 116 
10.038 
10,023 

iiini 


From  every  point  of  view  this  is  an  instructive  and  encouraging 
table.  The  figures  are  just  such  as  inspire  confidence  in  an  educational 
statistician,  revealing,  as  they  do,  continuous  normal  growth.  If  some 
of  the  columns  halt  and  even  fall  back  a  little  toward  the  end  we  find  a 
ready  explanation  in  the  severe  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Koman 
and  National  Governments  the  last  few  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
nnmber  of  classes  has  increased  more  than  fivefold,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  fourfold.  For  a  New  England  or  Western  city  of  400,000 
people  624  classes  and  26,149  pupils  in  elementary  schools  may  not  be 
a  large  showing,  but  for  Bome  it  is  a  most  gratifying  one. 
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The  cost  of  a  system  of  schools  at  different  terms  is  still  another 
gauge  of  its  growth.  The  cost  of  the  Koman  system  at  intervals  of  five 
years  is  as  follows : 

Lire. 

1871 579,375 

1876 1,064,097 

1881 1,434,662 

1886 1,891,377 

1889  (the  last  year  for  which  the  cost  is  given) 2,760,816 

Most  of  the  public  schools  of  Rome  are  found  in  buildings  erected 
for  other  than  school  purposes.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  old  and 
inconvenient.  The  same  is  true  throughout  the  Kingdom  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  reason  is  twofold :  The  confiscation  of  church 
property,  such  as  convents  and  monasteries,  swept  into  the  possession 
of  the  State  a  multitude  of  buildings,  the  Kingdom  over,  that  could  he 
used  for  school  purposes,  while  the  insufficiency  of  revenue  has  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  a  suitable  number  of  better  structures.  But  many 
new  buildings  have  been  erected.  Rome  prides  itself  on  its  new  school- 
houses.  The  school  Queen  Margherita,  beyond  the  Tiber,  for  example, 
is  an  admirable  schoolhouse,  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appoint 
ments.  It  is  well  constructed,  ventilated,  warmed,  and  lighted,  and 
the  halls  and  cloakrooms  are  well  arranged.  The  steps  of  the  prin- 
cipal flights  of  stairs  are  of  marble;  the  rooms  are  well  furnished  with 
maps  and  other  illustrative  appliances;  there  are  gymnasiums  for  boys 
and  girls,  also  wash  rooms,  and  a  bathroom  for  boys  with  a  half  dozen 
douche  baths;  the  carpenter  shop  is  well  furnished  with  tools,  models, 
and  materials;  a  pretty  garden  is  found  in  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  a  picture  of  King  Humbert  hangs  in  every  room.  The  building 
accommodates  about  1,500  pupils  and  30  or  more  teachers.  The  classes 
are  of  moderate  size.  The  girls'  classes  are  taught  by  women,  and 
some  of  the  boys'  classes  also.  A  director  presides  over  the  boys' 
department,  and  a  directress  over  the  girls'  department.  Provision  is 
made  for  industrial  training  in  both  departments.  The  order  and  dis- 
cipline are  excellent,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in 
patriotism,  decorum,  and  politeness.  The  severest  criticism  that  can 
be  made  on  the  building  is  that  economy  of  space  and  money  was  not 
sufficiently  consulted  in  its  construction.  The  distribution  of  the 
pupils  in  this  school  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Analysis  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  Jlegina  Margherita. 

Class. 

1  Boys. 

Girls.  1  Total. 

'                 CTass. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Asllo.. 

81 

260 

220 

102 

1 

58  1        149 
171           440 

01           311 

59  161 

1 

;  IV 

89 
54 

39 
19 

128 

I 

V 

n 

11 

III.... 

Total 

815 

437 

1.'352 

American  and  English  residents  in  Rome  say  the  public  schools  arc 
good,  and  the  limited  observation  of  the  writer  confirms  their  judg 
ment.  The  teachers  give  evidence  of  cultivation  and  of  devotion  to 
their  duties.    Their  work  is  full  of  promise  for  the  youth  of  the  city. 
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The  cost  of  public  education  in  Italy  is  divided  between  the  State, 
the  provinces,  and  the  communes,  the  State  and  the  communes  bearing 
the  principal  burden.  The  rule  is  that  the  communes  shall  support  the 
elementary  schools,  but  the  State  frequently  assists  by  granting  subsi- 
dies, especially  to  the  poorer  communes.  The  law  provides  that  the 
communes  shall  support  the  gymnasiums  and  the  technical  schools,  but 
in  many  cases  the  State  bears  a  great  part  of  the  cost.  In  normal 
schools  and  lyceums  the  State  pays  the  professors'  salaries  and  for 
scientific  material.  The  local  authorities  defray  the  remainder  of  the 
expense.  The  State  also  undertakes  to  pay  one-half  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  in  the  technical  institutes.  In  some  cases  provinces  defray 
the  cost  of  scientific  material  used  in  the  universities,  but  the  burden 
of  their  support  falls  directly  upon  the  State,  which  has  assumed  the 
management  of  the  university  proi)erty,  as  explained  more  fully  in 
another  place.  The  higher  special  schools  are  supported  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  local  chambers  of  commerce. 

To  be  more  definite,  the  contributions  from  the  State  comprehend 
subsidies  for  primary  instruction,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
schoolhouses,  for  the  expense  of  teachers'  salaries,  for  the  pension 
fund  of  elementary  teachers,  and  for  the  orphans  of  certain  teachers. 
The  contributions  of  the  provinces  embrace  subsidies  to  the  communes 
for  elementary  instruction  and  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  communes  include  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors  of 
elementary  schools,  the  cost  of  obligatory  gymnastics,  the  supply  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings,  subsidies  for  the  teachers'  pension 
fund,  rent  of  school  buildings,  api)aratus  and  furniture,  the  cost  of  the 
asili,  the  evening  and  the  holiday  schools,  prizes,  books  and  maps  for 
poor  children,  and  the  expense  of  school  festivals.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  State,  the 
provinces,  and  the  communes  for  elementary  instruction,  obligatory 
and  optional,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  at  the  different  dates  given: 


Year. 

State. 

Lire. 
1, 932, 000 
1.498.000 
2,699.000 
3,671.000 
6, 110, 000 

Provincea. 



Lire. 

5i8, 000 
402.000 
486.  000 
285.000 
2frl,000 

1 
Communes.  \ 

1 

Totf.l. 

1873 

Lire.         , 
26, 659, 000 
30. 069,  000  1 
40,410,000 
60,  723,  000  I 
65,  378, 000 

Lire. 
29, 039,  000 

1876 

31,969,000 
43,  594,  000 

1882 

1887 

54, 079,  000 

188» 

61, 769, 000 

For  the  scholastic  year  1888-89  the  cost  of  the  public  normal  schools 
was  2,445,000  lire,  of  which  the  State  furnislied  1,813,000  and  the 
provinces  632,000  lire. 
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The  same  year  secondary  classical  and  technical  education  cost 
22,30G,000  lire.    This  sum  was  contributed  as  follows: 

Lire. 

The  State 12,740,000 

The  provinces 2,317,000 

The  communes 7,247,000 

The  cost  of  the  17  national  universities  for  the  year  18S8-4J9  are  thus 
analyzed : 

Ordinary: 

Lire. 

Personal 6,317,000 

Material 1,646,000 

Total 7,96^,000 

Extraordinary 751^000 

Total 8,714,000 

Collecting  the  various  items  thus  enumerated,  we  have  the  following 
exjiibit: 

Cost  for  the  scholastic  year  1888-89 :  Ure. 

Elementary  schools 61,  796, 000 

Normal  schools 2,445,000 

Secondary  schools 22,306,000 

Universities 8,715,000 

Total » 95, 262, 000 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  does  not  include  all  the  items  of 
expenditure  for  public  instruction.  It  does  not  embrace,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  the  central  administration.  Nor  are  the  materials  for  an 
exhaustive  statement  at  hand.  It  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
say  that  the  total  is  about  100,000,000  lire,  or  $20,000,000.  This  would 
be  a  small  sum  to  expend  for  the  education  of  30,000,000  of  i>eople  in 
the  Cnited  States,  but  it  is  a  large  sum  for  Italy. 

Instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  is  free.  In  the  second- 
ary schools  taxes  range  from  5  lire  for  an  admission  examination,  10 
lire  for  annual  registration,  and  5  lire  for  a  license  examination,  in 
gymnasiums  and  technical  schools,  to  45,  60,  and  75  lire  for  the  same 
purposes  in  lyceums.  The  fees  charged  by  the  universities  for  matricu- 
lation, registration,  examination,  and  diploma  differ  in  different  facul- 
ties and  special  courses.  In  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  surgery, 
mathematics  and  its  applications  to  engineering,  they  amount  to  860 
lire;  in  physical  and  natural  science  and  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  and  philosophy  and  letters,  to  450  lire;  in  the  courses  for 
notaries  and  procurators,  to  200  lire;  in  veterinary  medicine  and  agri- 
culture, to  168  lire;  in  obstetrics,  to  89  lire,  and  phlebotomy  to  57  lire. 

'  Signor  Bodio,  director  of  the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Italy,  states  that  the 
total  annual  expenditures  for  education  by  the  Government  and  local  authorities 
may  be  reckoned  as  amounting  to  122,948,809  lire,  or  $23,729,200.  (Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91.) 
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Teacliers^  pensions. — Formerly  teachers  did  not  sliare  in  the  provision 
that  the  laws  made  for  pensioning  public  servants,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  regarded  as  employees  of  the  commnnes  or  municipali- 
ties and  not  of  the  State.  This  omission  being  generally  thought  an 
injustice,  Parliament  in  the  year  1878  created  a  special  system  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  of  asili  and  elementary  schools.  This  system, 
known  as  monte  della  pensione,  is  supported  with  funds  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  Gifts  and  legacies  by  private  i>ersons;  (2) 
contributions  by  the  State  and  provinces;  (3)  yearly  contributions  by 
the  towns  or  municipalities;  (4)  percentages  of  teachers'  salaries  that 
are  held  in  reserve. 

Teachers  who  have  served  twenty -five  years  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fund,  the  amounts  that  they  receive  varying  with  their  ages. 
Monte  della  pensione  is  a  young  institution,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
results  of  value  to  be  reported.  All  professors  of  gymnasiums,  lyce- 
ums,  universities,  and  other  Government  schools  are  entitled  to  receive 
pensions  according  to  their  years  of  service  and  their  resi>eetive  ages. 

THE  WABFABE   UPON  IGNORANCE. 

In  stating  the  pressing  need  of  a  mental  and  moral  regeneration  of 
the  Italian  Nation  at  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom,  statistics  were 
presented  that  show  the  appalling  illiteracy  of  the  people  at  that  time. 
In  tracing  out  the  development  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  that 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Casati  law  of  1859,  numerous 
occasions  have  arisen  to  si^eak  of  the  educational  progress  since  made 
in  various  directions.  At  the  close  of  this  review  it  is  necessary  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  to  raise 
the  standard  of  national  education.  As  before  we  must  resort  to  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy. 


Proportion  of  the  Uliteraie,  per 

100  inhal 

years  of 
e. 

i  different 

periods, 

years  of 
e. 

Year. 

Above  G 

Above  20 

Without 

distinction 

of  age  or 

sex. 

Men,     1  Women. 

Men.     1  Women. 

1861 

68.00 
61.86 
54.56 

81.27 
75.73 
6H.32 

65.47 
60.17 
53.80 

81.62 
77.18 
72.99 

78  06 

1871 ^ 

72.96 

1881 

67.26 
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Unfortunately,  no  census  has  been  taken  since  1881,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proof  that  had  the  census  been  taken  in  1891,  as  it  would 
have  been  but  for  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
former  rate  of  diminution  would  have  been  shown.  Witness  the  two 
following  tables : 

Proportion  to  the  100  persons  contracting  marriage  of  those  unable  to  sign  the  marriage 

registers  at  different  periods. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

78.97 
76.73 
72.05 

Total.  1 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

ToUl. 

1866 

69.90 
67.73 
52.35 

69.47  1    1881.. 
67.23  ,    1885.. 
62.65  !    1889.. 

1 

48.24 
44.28 
41.21 

69.90 
65.56 
60.45 

59.07 

1871 

54.92 

1876    

50.83 

Proportion  of  illiterate  consctHpts  to  the  100  drawn  for  the  army  and  the  navy  at  different 

periods. 


Year. 

Army.    | 

Navy. 

1866 

64.01  ' 
56.74 
44.98 
42.04 

1871 

68.52 

1887 

51.72 

1889 

44.24 



That  is,  the  percentage  of  persons  contracting  marriage  unable  to 
write  fell  from  69.47  per  cent  in  1866  to  50.83  per  cent  in  1889,  and  the 
number  of  illiterate  military  conscripts  from  64.01  i>er  cent  in  1866  to 
42.04  per  cent  in  1889. 

Naturally  the  several  regions  of  the  Kingdom  practically  maintain 
their  relative  positions,  as  shown  by  the  following  exhibit: 

Proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  compartments  for  the  year  18S9. 


CompartmenU. 

Per  100  contracting 
marriage. 

Per  100 

con- 
scripts. 

Compartments. 
Abmzzi 

Per  100  contracting 
marriage. 

Perl  00 
con 

Men. 

10.33 
19.25 
19.00 
27.57 
41.28 
34.41 
50.21 
49.49 
31.27 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

scripts. 

Pipilmont .......... 

17.89 
30.22 
27.19 
64.45 

18.57 
24.88 
23.51 

97  78 

54.42 
56.88 
66.13 
72.12 
72.26 
61.06 
58.34 
41.21 

84.54 
78.13 
84.80 
8a  66 
90.64 
80.05 
.       82.84 
60.45 

60.75 

Lignria 

Campania 

56.03 

Lom bard V  ......... 

Apulia  .......... 

65.82 

VeiK'tia. ........... 

BasilicatA 

61.14 

60.11  '        Ii.7rt  ! 

Calabria 

63.  Id 

Tuscany 

62.31 
76.65 
76.58 

39,61 
52.02 
.»iS  9ft  1 

Sici'y 

61.80 

Mh rchi'8  ........... 

Sardinia .......... 

66.59 

Uuibria 

The  Kingdom 

42.04 

Home 

54.33           40.2fl 

1 

That  is,  in  Calabria,  for  example,  only  1,374  men  in  every  10,000,  and 
only  936  in  every  10,000  entering  into  the  marriage  relation  in  1889, 
could  write  their  names.  Still,  this  table,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding one  on  an  earlier  page,  shows  commendable  progress. 

Dividing  the  Kingdom  into  four  divisions,  the  per  cents  of  illiterate 
persons  in  1881  were  as  follows: 

Upper  Italy 40.85 

Middle  Itoly 64.61 

outhoni  Italy ^ j. ..  79.46 

10  islands PJgmd.by.W.Q.QSlS .  80.91 
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The  smallest  percentage  was  in  Piedmont,  32.27  per  cent;  the  largest 
iu  Basilicata,  85.18  x>er  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  pupils  in  elementary  sehools 
per  100  inhabitants  for  the  dates  given.  Venetia  and  Eome  are  not 
included  under  the  first  date,  or  Bome  under  the  second.  These  omis- 
sions, however,  do  not  afifect  the  value  of  the  ratios: 

1862 4.63 


1868. 
1872. 

1888. 


Number  of  pupils  in  schools  of  various  kinds  at  different  periods. 


5.85 
G.43 
7.51 


Year. 


1802. 
1868. 
1872. 
1888. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


1,008,674 
1, 484, 532 
1, 722, 947 
2,307,982 


Normal. 


3,742 


6,130 
11,694 


Secondary. 


Claaaical. 


10,226 
12, 748 
12, 042 
63,860 


Technical,  i  °°*^«r"ty 
courses. 


University     Snperior 
and        .  institutes 
and 


3,431 
10, 192 
11,038 
35, 775 


10,381 
11,997 
15,944 


schools. 


682 
1.181 
2,748 


Making  full  allowance  for  the  increase  of  population,  the  attendance 
on  elementary  schools  increased  90  per  cent  in  twenty-four  years. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  period 
covered  by  this  review  would  lead  us  to  the  same  general  conclusion. 
Unfortunately,  the  materials  are  not  at  hand  for  making  as  complete  a 
showing  as  could  be  desired.  The  present  view  must  be  limited  to  the 
elementary  schools  since  1873. 

Total  cost  of  elementary  instruction  at  different  periods. 

Lire. 

1873 29,039,000 

1876 31,969,000 

1882 43,594,000 

1887 54,679,000 

1889 61,796,000 

Italy  is  still  in  a  very  backward  condition  compared  with  well-edu- 
cated countries.  The  statistics  brought  together  in  the  following  table 
do  not  all  relate  to  the  same  year,  but  they  are  the  last  at  hand  relat- 
ing to  the  several  subjects;  moreover  the  dates  are  so  near  together, 
and  the  statistics  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  discrepancies  in  no  way 
affect  the  value  of  the  comparison : 


Country. 
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Italy 

France , 

German  Empire 
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Switzerland 
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Lire. 

4.48 
6.01 


16.39  I 
7.29  I. 
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This  is  not  all;  the  average  level  of  the  educated  class  is  low.  The 
State  provides  but  five  years  of  elementary  instruction,  and  only  three 
of  these  are  compulsory,  while  the  best-educated  States,  like  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  provide  eight  years,  and  all  are  compulsory. 

Such  facts  as  these,  valuable  as  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
parative statistician  and  as  a  lesson  for  Italian  statesmen  and  educa- 
tors, do  not  answer  the  question  that  is  most  important  in  this  inquiry. 
That  question  is  not  how  Italy  compares  with  other  countries  to-day, 
but  how  she  compares  with  herself  in  former  times.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  status,  but  of  movement.  Taking  into  account  all  the  facts— 
the  political,  social,  and  economical  condition  of  Italy  in  1859,  and  par- 
ticularly its  educational  condition;  the  establishment  of  the  new  King- 
dom, and  the  embarrassing  questions  that  it  has  been  compelled  to 
confront — it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  good  progress,  if  not, 
indeed,  extraordinary  progress,  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  nation.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  any  other  country  the 
number  of  illiterate  persons  contracting  marriage  was  ever  reduced 
18.64  per  cent,  or  the  number  of  illiterate  men  drawn  for  the  army  22 
per  cent,  in  twenty- three  years'  time. 

SUM3IABY  AND   CONCLUSION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  numerous  facts  brought  together  in  this  mon- 
ograph have  been  so  stated  as  to  suggest  the  main  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead.  However,  it  will  be  well  at  the  close  to  make  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  more  important  of  these  general  ideas. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  ideas  is  that  the  new  political  Italy  was  ac- 
companied by  a  new  educational  Italy.  The  men  who  created  the 
Kingdom  understood  thoroughly  that  the  better  education  of  the  nation 
was  essential  to  its  greatness  and  even  to  its  perpetuity.  This  is  but 
one  of  many  instances  in  modern  history  of  important  educational 
movements  following  hard  upon  great  political  crises.  Parallels  may 
be  found  ld  Prussia,  where  the  foundations  of  the  educational  system 
that  is  so  closely  connected  with  her  recent  greatness  were  laid  in  the 
disasters  of  1806;  in  the  United  States,  where  the  civil  war  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  greatly  stimulated  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  schools  and  education;  in  England,  where  the  spread 
of  democratic  opinions  and  the  repeated  enlargements  of  suffrage 
have  led  to  remarkable  educational  developments;  in  France,  where 
an  extraordinary  expansion  of  educational  activity  followed  the  great 
reverses  that  the  nation  underwent  in  1870-71.  In  fact^  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  sequence  that  the  work  of  Mazzini, 
Cavour,  Garibaldi,  and  Yictor  Emmanuel  would  have  seemed  incom- 
plete had  the  unification  of  Italy  not  been  attended  or  followed  by  an 
educational  renaissance. 

(2)  The  system  of  education  that  has  been  built  up  in  Italy  is  a 
thoroughly  national  system.    It  is  national,  first,  because  it  was  bom 
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of  the  national  spirit;  secondly,  because  it  is  coextensive  with  the 
national  territory;  and  thirdly,  because  it  provides  for  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 

(3)  This  system  is  distinctly  modern  in  all  its  aspects.  Here  the  first 
fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  it  is  a  state  or  secular  system,  as  opposed  to 
one  that  is  religious  or  ecclesiastical.  The  Italian  school  is  the  civil 
school,  in  its  origin,  in  its  support  and  management,  and  in  its  aims 
and  spirit 

(4)  That  the  system  is  modem  in  it^  aims  and  spirit  appears  in  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  country  for  modern  life. 
Attention  may  be  particularly  drawn  to  its  completeness  and  univer- 
sality; elementary  instruction,  ancient  letters,  modem  letters,  science 
in  its  numerous  divisions,  philosophy,  mathematics,  art  in  its  various 
branches,  the  learned  professions,  and  industrial  and  practical  subjects 
are  all  carefully  provided  for.  This  comi)leteness  and  symmetry,  so 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  Latin  nations,  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  empirical  and  one-sided  educational  development  that  has  been 
goiug  on  at  the  same  time  in  England. 

(5)  Still  closer  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  emphasis  that  is  laid 
on  scientific  instruction,  and  in  fact  on  the  so-called  modern  studies 
generally.  This  emphasis  is  seen  oven  more  strikingly  in  the  universi- 
ties than  in  the  higher  institutes  and  special  schools  of  science.  It  is 
the  more  noteworthy  because  it  declares  itself  in  the  land  of  the  Eenais- 
sance,  where  also  the  classical  tradition  was  always  strong.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  thorough  classical  training  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  lyceuni  is  required  of  students  entering  the  university  for 
degrees  in  jurisprudence  and  medicine  and  surgery. 

(6)  While  the  former  work  in  the  fields  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  has  been  continued  and  extended,  the  great  endeavor  has 
been  to  educate  the  common  people.  Much  space  has  been  given  to 
this  topic  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late or  even  to  summarize  the  facts  in  this  place.  This  is  the  most 
interesting  and  important  aspect  of  the  whole  subject. 

(7)  The  functions  of  the  teacher  are  duly  recognized.  Witness  the 
great  number  of  normal  schools  and  the  legal  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  qualification  of  teachers. 

(8)  Considering  the  Italian  system  of  instruction  as  a  movement 
directed  to  the  retluction  of  the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  country,  we 
must  say  that  it  has  been  marked  by  intelligence  and  energy,  and  that 
it  has  been  attended  by  very  gratifying  and  reassuring  results.  If  Italy 
shall  go  on  for  the  next  generation  as  she  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
one,  she  may  plead  good  reason  for  being  considered  a  well-educated 
country. 

(9)  Finally,  the  Italian  system  of  public  instruction  is  marked  by  the 
salient  features  of  all  public  administration  in  the  Latin  countries — ^per- 
haps some  would  say  continental  countries.    It  may  be  said  of  Italy, 
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as  it  has  been  said  of  France,  that  «*she  has  been  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  Roman  civilization,  and  derives  from  the  Latin  genius  an  exag- 
gerated respect  for  abstract  logic,  an  excessive  love  of  simple  principles, 
and  a  dangerous  passion  for  uniform  solutions."  No  doubt  this  respect 
for  abstract  logic,  this  love  of  simple  principles,  and  this  passion  for 
uniform  solutions  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  completeness  and 
symmetry  that  have  already  been  remarked  upon.  Taken  together, 
they  also  constitute  the  main  cause  of  that  strong  centralization  which 
is  such  a  pronounced  type  of  the  Italian  system,  as  compared  with 
that  of  England,  and  still  more  as  compared  with  the  systems  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  practical  issue  of  centralization  versus 
decentralization  is  never  a  question  of  abstract  logic.  Because  in  the 
United  States  it  is  wise,  and  even  necessary,  to  commit  large  educa- 
tional functions  to  the  local  authorities  and  to  the  people,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  necessary  or  wise  to  do  so  in  France  or  Italy. 
In  those  countries  the  local  authorities  and  the  people  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  exercising  such  powers,  and  so  are  not  prepared  to  exer- 
cise them.  Even  in  our  best-educated  States  the  legislatures  do  not 
leave  such  matters  as  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
the  length  of  the  school  year,  and  compulsory  attendance  to  local  option. 
Still  less  could  this  be  safely  done  in  Italy.  Hence  the  centralization 
of  the  system  is  not  only  thoroughly  Italian,  but  it  is  also  strictly  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  double  reason,  therefore,  why  the  programmes  of 
instruction  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  should  emanate  from 
the  central  authority,  and  also  why  the  ultimate  supervisorial  power 
should  be  held  by  the  same  hands.  Had  the  Parliament  left  the  com- 
munes or  provinces  to  move  in  the  matter  of  popular  education  at  their 
own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  many  of  them  would  not  have  moved 
to  this  day,  while  still  others  would  have  moved  but  slowly  and  ineffi- 
ciently. The  only  way  in  which  popular  education  can  be  secured  in 
large  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  as  in  southern  Italy,  is  for  the  national 
Government  to  set  u^)  and  then  enforce  the  standards.  However,  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  Italy;  general  education  has  commonly  come  from 
above,  rarely  from  below.  The  instances  are  very  few  in  which  it  can 
be  said  that  the  masses  have  educated  themselves. 
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1891.     Roma,  191. 
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marie  per  1'  anno  1887-88.     Roma,  1890. 
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Notizie  sommarie  per  1'  Anno  1888-89.     Roma,  1890. 
Dello  Condizioni  della  Istruzione  Elementare  in  Italia  e  del  suo  Progresso  dal  1861 

in  poi.     Roma,  1890. 
Stato  del  Personale  addetto  alia  Pubblica  Istruzione  del  Regno  d'  Italia  nei  1891. 

Roma,  1891. 
L.  Bodio.     Di  Alcuni  Indici  misuratori  del  Movimento  Eoonomico  in  Italia.     (2»  edi- 

zioDe,  rivedutaed  ampliata.)     Roma,  1891. 

INDEX  TO  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ITALY. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissiouer  of  Education,  from  the  year  1870  on.     Annual  report 
have  contained  information  in  regard  to  education  in  Italy.     In  of  EducaUon."*'^ 
the  earlier  years  it  was  very  meager;  of  late  years  more  com- 
plete.    An  index  of  the  matter  is  hero  presented. 

Medical  schools,  course  of  study  in  (IS  years) ;  Industrial  schools  in     1870,  p.  390;  p. 
1868,  statistics  of.  *^2  ik  page). 

Main  points  of  school  law  (4  Hues)  j  statistics  of  schools,  1864-1868.         I8"i.  P-  473  (i 

page) . 
Detailed  statistical  presentation  for  1871-72  of  all  grades,  with  statis-     1872,  pp.   496  ] 

tics  of  special  schools.  ^  <®  P*«^'*^- 

Tabulated  statistics  of  universities;  statistics  of  elementary  and  sec-     1873,  pp.  clxi- 

ondary  education  in  1872 ;   evangelical  school  work ;   expend!-  ^^pJ^LX'  ^^^^^ 

tares ;  illiteracy  in  penal  institutions. 

Statistics  for  1874 ;  text  with  expenditure.  1874  pp.cxxxvli- 

'  ^  viii  (1  pape). 

Students  in  Government  and  free  universities  in  1877:  primary  e<lu- ,  ^^^^  i**"®'  <""• 

..  ,  a.1.         X   A-   A-  y  f  J  important  Item): 

cation  compulsory;  other  statistics.  1877.  p.  clxvi  (j 

page) . 
Tabulated  statistics  of  universities  in  1877-78;  education  again  made    .1878,  pp.clxvli- 
compulsory  by  law  of  July  15, 1877;  technical  schools  supported  ^"       P*K®>- 
by  Government,  communes,  religious   corporations,  and  private 
persoDs;  general  statistics. 
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l879,p.cxcTi(i  Italian  edncatora  sent  abroad  to  stndj  school  systems  of  other  coun- 

^^  tries ;  education  by  religious  orders,  16,000  priests  and  members 

of  religious  orders  being  engaged  in  teaching  in  Italian  schools. 

1880,  pp.  ccxv-  Statement  in  tabulated  form  of  illiteracy  in  1861-1871,  and  of  elemen- 
ccxx  {^  pages).  ^^^^  schools  and  pupils  from  1861-1879;  of  adult  schools,  female 

boarding  schools,  etc.  This  is  pi-efacod  by  a  statement  regarding 
the  present  constitution  of  Italy,  the  fundamental  law  of  public 
instruction,  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  school  budget. 

1881,  p.  cdviii  Bill  (of  November  12, 1881)  introduced  to  enforce  school  attendance  of 
(7  lines).  persons  14  to  16  years  of  age. 

1882-8  3,  pp.  Statistics  presented  in  tabulated  form  of  schools,  both  private  and 
pages).  public,  for  1861-1881,  with  appropriations  from  1871-1873,  and  a 

comparison  made  with  other  countries  of  Europe  as  to  amounts 
appropriated ;  references  are  made  to  school  law  of  1877,  which 
made  instruction  obligatory,  and  the  number  of  communes  carry- 
ing out  the  law  are  indicated. 
1883-84.    p .  Presentation  of  statistics  for  1881-82,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  out  of 
1,735,185  pupils  registered  only  232,929  presented  themselves  for 
examination,   and  only  166,185  passed  satisfactorily.    Reasons: 
Poor  quality  of  teachers,  poverty  of  people.    Contents  of  circular 
of  October,  1882,  include  examination  from  grade  to  grade,  pupils 
graduating  from  third  grade  to  attend  evening  school  for  a  yeftr, 
school  inspectors  to  furnish  annual  list  of  children  of  school  age 
to  syndic,  etc. 
1884-85,  pp.  statistics  for  elementary  schools  are  presented  from  official  reports 
JJig^f  ^"^^^     ^^*         for  1882-83,  the  second  and  higher  schools  for  1883-«4.    The  length 
of  tho  course  of  study  in  most  institutions  is  given.    The  expend- 
itures by  State,  provinces,  and  communes  for  elementary  educa- 
tion are  also  presented.    Illiteracy  (in  1881)  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  is  also  indicated. 
1885-86,  pp.  726-  Statistics :  School  age ;  population ;  enrollment  in  elementary  schools ; 

teachers;  normal  schools ;  expenditures;  university  statistics. 
1886-87,  pp.  078,  Statistics  of  educational  periodicals:  Numberof  volumes,  date  of  issue, 

1000—1004 

how  often  published,  price.    Elementary  statistics  (as  above) : 
Name  and  title  of  chief  officer  of  education. 
1010  m4-i6if  ^*^^'*^^**^°^^  periodicals  tabulated  as  above ;  statistics  for  1884-^  of 
elementary  and  normal  schools. 
1888-89,  Vol.  I,  Course  of  study  in  normal  schools;  population  and  enrollment;  ele- 
fl^pp.  1442-14^'         mentary  school  statistics;  religious  instruction;  school  savings 
banks.     First  presentation  of  the  school  system — its  general  fea- 
tures; memorable  dates  in  history;  State  and  local  supervision ; 
teachers,  their  salaries  and  appointment;  school  management  and 
orgauization ;  museums  and  libraries;  statistical  table. 
l8)^&-90.  VoI.T,  Statistics  of  enrollment:  Katio  to  population;  per  capita  of  population; 
Sra;  Vol.  II,  ppT         P^y  ^^  ^''®®  schools.    Diagrams:  Ratio  to  population  under  school 
?Sla  ifl^'iina   "         influence;  universities,  their  foundation,  number  of  students  in 
1890-91.    Provision  for  industrial  education.    Character  of  exhibits 
at  Milan  exhibition  for  education  and  hygienic  appliances;  infor- 
mation appertaining  to  progress  of  education  (one-half  page) ; 
table  of  enrollment,  expenditures,  per  capita  of  population  and 
enrollment  for  188^^-89. 
1890-01,  Vol.r,      The  report  for  1890-91  contains  an  essay  on  education  in  Italy  by 
XXX,  36^372^  453!  Prof.  A.  Oldrini,  with  supplementary  matter  by  Signor  Commendatore 
454, Vol. II, p. 743.  Bodio,  tho  director  of  tho  statistical  bureau  in  Rome. 
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These  essays  on  edacatlon  in  Italy  incluUo  information  concerning 
illiteracy — courses,  percentages :  Kindergartens,  primary  education, 
progress  of  schools  since  enactment  of  law  for  compulsory  education 
in  1877.  Secondary  education  (ginnasi  and  licei,  technical  schools 
and  institutes) :  Rural,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  normal  schools. 
Superior  and  special  instruction :  Universities,  programmes  and  pend- 
ing reforms,  special  schools  nnd  acadamies,  academic  institutes.  Fine 
arts;  libraries;  the  press;  budget  of  public  instruction  in  1889-90. 
Information  supplementary  to  above:  Illiteracy  in  1891  by  territorial 
subdivision;  infant  schools;  elementary  education  in  1871-72,  in 
1881-82,  and  iu  1891-92 ;  normal  schools ;  secondary  schools ;  statistics 
for  different  years;  education  of  women;  agricultural  education;  in- 
dustrial, professional,  and  commercial  education.  Superior  and  special 
studies;  academies  of  science  and  literature,  fine  arts,  museums, 
antiquities,  national  monuments,  libraries  with  statistics  to  1890-91. 
Publications  according  to  subject-matter.  General  provincial  and 
municipal  school  administration.  Maintenance  and  expenditure  for 
educational  institutions  in  1889.  Statistical  presentation  of  youth 
below  universities,  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools,  with 
percentages;  expenditures  per  capita  of  pupils  and  population. 
Lregal  education,  with  statistics  of  law  schools.  Growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

No  information  from  Italy.  An.  Rep.  1891- 

Statistics  tabulated :  Elementary,  normal ;  expenditures.  An.  Ren.  183*^ 

Monograph  on  public  instruction  in  Italy,  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  03,  p. 

Topical  outline:  Unification  of  Italy;  summary  and  conclusion ;  m, pp. 325-383. 
educational  conditions  in  1861;  general  political  facts;  the  Casati 
law,  and  the  administration  of  public  instruction;  description 
and  statistics  of  different  grades  of  schools,  from  kindergarten  to 
university  and  special  schools;  the  school  supply ;  teachers;  finan- 
cial status;  public  schools  of  Rome  during  twenty  years;  war- 
faro  against  illiteracy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EDUCATION   IN   RUSSIA.' 

[The  Kussian  edacational  system  was  presented  in  entenso  in  the  Report  of  tbe  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1890-91,  pp.  195-262.    For  details  reference  is  made  to  that  report.] 


Material  con««Z<«d.— /KypiiMi  MHa"cTf|:<TBa  Hipojnaro  DpocBtmeiiJH,  1894.— Pizeglad 
Pedagogiczny,  1894. — Sar  r^ducation  examin<5e  dans  sea  rapports  respectifs:  reli- 
^ieuZy  morale  intellectoel  et  physique,  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky,  cnrateur  de  I'arrou- 
diasement  du  Caucase. — Inatituts  p^dagogiquea,  comnie  ^tablisaements  deatini^a  k 
preparer  dea  maitrea  pour  lea  ^colea  sec  ondairea,  par  M.  Cyrille  Jano\  sky. — Sur  le 
d^veloppement  individuel  dea  <?levea  dana  lea  dtablissemcnts  d'instructiou  eng(^ndral 
et  lea  6colea  aecondaires  en  particulier,  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky. — M.  Kovalcvaky 
in  "Addreaaea  and  Proceedinga  of  International  Congress  of  Education,  Chicago, 
1893." — Laronaae:  Dictiounaire  universel. — Buiaaon:  Dictionnairo  de  Pedagogic  et 
d'lnstruction  primaire. — Hiatoire  de  la  Russie,  par  Alfred  Rainbaud. — La  Russie 
(Revae  EncyclopiJdique),  1891.— Bericht  ilberdcn  Stand  dea  Unterricbtaweaena,  1879- 
1884.— Encyclopaedic  dea  Erziehungs-und  Unterricbtsweaens,  von  K.  A.  Schmid. — Die 
Beform  der  rnaaiscben  Universitiiten  nacb  dcm  Gesotz  vom  23.  Angust  1884. — Russia, 
by  Mackenzie  Wallace. — Tbe  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians,  by  Leroy- 
Beaulieu. — Reports  ^from  Ruaaian  Section  of  Cbicago  Exposition):  Empreaa  Marie 
Inatitutiona ;  Ladiea'  Patriotic  Society ;  Schoola  for  the  Blind ;  L*Oeu  vre  de  la  Femme 
ik  Moacou. — Revne  Internationale  do  PEnaeignement,  Janvier  1895. — Pffidagogiom, 
April,  1894. — Allgemeine  deutache  Lehrerzeitung,  September  23,  1894. — Stateanian's 
Year-Book,  1894  and  1895. 

Population  and  odmintBtration, — Abaolute  hereditary  monarchy:  Area,  8,660,282 
Engliah  square  milea.^  or  one-aeventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Population 
(in  1893),  118,014,187;^  European  Russia,  99,553,024.  Urban  population  for  all  Rus- 
sia, 13,972,643;  rural  population,  102,016,800;  in  European  Ruaaia,  urban,  10,505,700; 
rural,  77,648,200.  Capital,  St.  Peteraburg.  Population  (in  1892),  1,035,439.  Minia- 
terof  public  inatrnction.  Count  Delianow;  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  M.  Pobi- 
edonoatzew. 

The  legialative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  ia  united  in  the  Czar,  whose  will 
alone  ia  law;  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Empire  is  intnistcd  to  four  coun- 
cils, namely:  (1)  The  council  of  State,  established  in  its  present  form  in  1810,  and 
whoae  chief  functiona  are  to  examine  the  propoeed  lawa  aubmitted  by  the  minia- 
ters  and  to  diacnaa  the  budget  and  expenditurea;  (2)  the  Ijuuling  Senate,  eatabliahed 


'Prepared  by  Misa  Francea  Graham  French,  apecialiHt  iu  tbe  school  systems  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe. 
^Includea  Finland.     School  system  presented  at  close  of  this  chapter. 
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in  1711,  with  functions  of  a  deliberative  and  executive  character;  (3)  the  Holy 
Synod,  established  in  1721,  which  superintends  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire; 
(4)  and  the  committee  of  ministers,  eleven  in  number,  who  superintend  affairs  in 
their  own  special  departments  of  the  public  service. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  geueral  governments  (or  vice-royalties),  governments, 
and  districts.  In  European  Russia  there  are  68  governments  and  635  districts;  in 
Asiatic  Knssia,  4  general  governments  (Caucasus,  Turkestan,  the  Steppes,  the  Amur), 
with  16  governments,  13  territories,  and  3  districts.  A  governor-general,  represent- 
ing the  Czar  and  controlling  both  military  and  civil  offices,  is  at  the  head  of  each 
general  government;  a  civil  governor  and  a  council  of  control  (a  military  governor 
in  frontier  provinces)  aid  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs;  the  niir,^  a  village 
community  system,  prevails  in  European  Russia  and  in  some  parts  of  Siberia;  the 
voloste,  or  cantons  (a  union  of  village  communities),  have  their  affairs  presided  over 
by  an  elder,  elected  at  the  cantonal  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  the  delegates  of 
the  village  community  in  proportion  of  one  member  to  ten  households. 

The  zcmstvos,^  governmental  and  district  assemblies  (composed  of  representatives 
elected  by  peasants,  householders  in  towns,  and  landed  proprietors),  administer  the 
economical  affairs  of  government  and  district  to  some  extent  and  supplement  the 
acts  of  the  rural  community.  Cities  and  towns  have  municipal '  organizations  with 
similar  power. 

STATISTICAL   DATA. 

Viewed  from  the  scholastic  side,  the  Czar's  dominions  are  divided 
into  14  educational  districts,  namely,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan, 
Orenbui'g,  Kharkoflf,  Odessa,  KieflF,  Vilna,  Warsaw,  Dorpat,  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia.  Each  of  these  districts 
or  circuits  has  a  curator  in  charge,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all 
branches  of  instruction ;  the  centralization  of  control  at  St.  Petersburg 
is  portrayed  on  page  391,  The  statistics  relative  to  education  in  Bussia 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  educational  authorities  of  the  districts  of 
Caucasus,^  Turkestan,^  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  ^  being  the 


^The  affairs  of  the  mir  are  discussed  and  regulated  in  general  assembly  af  all  the 
heads  of  families.  Each  mir  elects  its  own  elder  as  executive  to  carry  out  its  deci- 
sions.   European  Russia  has  107,493  of  those  communities. 

2 During  the  years  1883-1894  the  zemstvos  existed  in  361  of  the  635  districts  of 
European  Russia. 

^A  law  of  1894  reduced  the  power  of  the  municipal  government  and  placed  it 
almost  entirely  under  the  governors  nominated  by  the  Czar. 

-•In  Caucasus,  in  1892-93,  according  to  the  report  of  the  school  administration,  there 
were  19  lyceums,  gymnasia,  and  realschulen,  5  normal  schools,  16  lycenms  and  gym- 
nasia for  girls,  with  a  total  of  11,338  pupils  (6,737  boys,  4,601  girls) ;  36  town  schools, 
7,052  i>upils;  7  professional  and  3  naval  schools,  with  740 pupils;  5  schools  for  moun- 
taineers (595  boys) ;  89  private  schools,  with  2,828  boys  and  979  girls ;  914  elementary 
schools  (46,889  boys,  12,869  girls);  147  Armenian  schools;  434  various  schools;  1,866 
Mussulman  and  Jewish  schools. 

^Turkestan  had,  in  1893  (exclusive  of  Mussulman  schools),  2  gymnasia  (1  boys'  and 
1  girls'),  1  teachers'  semiijary,  and  87  various  schools  (11  for  girls  and  38  mixed), 
having  a  total  of  258  teachers  and  4,124  pupils  (1,361  girls) ;  260  children  were  taught 
trades.  There  were  besides  evening  classes  for  the  natives  (400  pupils),  and  village 
schools  were  opened  in  54  Russian  viUages  out  of  79.  Some  schools  in  towns  are  for 
Russians  and  natives  alike. 

^  Statistics  of  Finland  at  close  of  this  chapter  on  Russia. 
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only  ones  who  have  published  detailed  information  since  1887.  Dor- 
pat — now  called  Zurier  or  Jurjew — an  advanced  educational  center, 
does  not  present  educational  information  outside  of  its  university  work. 
More  than  this,  the  data  which  reach  the  general  public  of  other  nation- 
alities, through  French,  German,  and  English  sources,  ])resent  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  instruction  for  different  years,  and  hence  it  seems 
necessary  to  formulate  estimates.  According  to  statements  made  in 
the  last  decade  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  school  system 
comprises  elementary  or  people's  schools  (narodnoe-uchilis-chd),  second- 
ary, higher,  and  special  scjiools.  As  the  tabulated  elementary  statistics 
are  for  1887  and  those  for  secondary  and  higher  institutions  are  in  part 
for  1890, 1891,  and  1893,  an  estimate  is  made,  based  upon  a  population 
of  97,500,000,  as  an  average  for  these  years,  and  with  estimates  of  papils 
of  the  different  grades.  Thus  one  finds  in  schools  below  the  univer- 
sities 2,457,921  students,  or  2.5  per  cent;  in  elementary  schools,  2,243,666, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled ;  in  8e<5ondary  schools,  214,355 
students,  or  8  per  cent.  The  universities  have  13,870  students,  an 
increase  of  3,510  since  1884;  in  special  schools  are  4,627  pupils.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  population  of  the  Empire,  or  118,014,187,  then  the  ratio 
of  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  is  1.90  to  the  entire  population, 
while  only  20  per  cent  of  the  recruita  are  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
ratio  of  children  in  and  out  of  school  in  1875  and  in  1888  are  thus 
approximated  in  the  Kouski  calendar  and  other  semiofficial  documents : 


j  1875. 

GirU. 


Boj«. 


At  school '      11.5 

Not  at  school |      88.6 


Total '    100.0 


2.6 
97.5 


ToUl. 


6.9 
93.1 


1888. 
Boj^     GirU.  I  Total. 


16.7  j        5. 4  J 
83.3         94.6" 


11.0 
89.0 


100.0  i     100.0  I     100.0         100.0 


Presenting  the  elementary  schools  under  their  various  subdivisions 
there  are  the  parish  schools,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  established 
in  each  i>arish,  and  the  district^  schools  (uyezdnoe-uchilis  ch^), one  for 
each  administrative  district,  and  the  city  or  town  schools,  with  one 
school  to  every  1,000  ^  inhabitants.  Then  there  are  the  schools  con- 
trolled by  and  reported  upon  by  the  Holy  Synod,  which  formulates  its 
own  programmes  and  charges  tuition  fees  to  pupils  who  are  not  of  the 
Orthodox-Catholic  faith.  These  and  a  few  other  groups  were  reported 
as  follows  by  the  minister  of  education  (or  of  popular  enlightenment) 
in  1887: 

^  These  are  higher  grade  elementary  schools  which  are  gradually  being  transformed 
into  arbau  schools ;  that  is,  graded  schools. 
«To  1,000  inhabitants  there  are  about  50  children  between  8  and  10  years  of  age. 
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Elementary  educatiofi'  in  1887. 


Ministry  of  public  instruction. 


CUy'^ch^ir''  \  "'  •'Ighere.en.entar,.... 

Elementary  schools  a 

Holy  Synod: 

Boys'  schools 

Girls'  schools 

Parish  schools 

Schools  for  indigents 

Miscellaneoas  schools 

Jewish  schools: 

State  schools 

Private  and  communal 

Elementarv  schools  under  the  military 
Cossack  schools : 

Boys'  schools 

Girls'  schools 

Total  6 


Number  of 
schools. 


181 

442 

24.329 

181 

53 

15,471 

3,415 

35 

77 

1.165 

22 

1,280 
236 


46.880 


Boys. 


13, 857 

02, 217 

.  219, 663 

31,593  i 


Girto. 


339, 514 


408, 
52,681 
1,526 

4,198 

17,279 

993 

52,343 


721 


9,474 

10.325 
793 

1,063 

5,686 

43 


16,338 


1,451,609  1      383,236 
408, 721 

I 


a  Classed  under  elementary  schools  are  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  and  in  outlaying  sections  there 
are  ambulatory  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  after  a  few  weelcs'  instruction  move  to  other  placea. 
In  the  lower  elementary  grades  girls  and  boys  are  often  educated  together,  but  girls  of  a  higher  class 
of  society  receive  their  earliest  education  at  home.  Lower  grade  technical  schools  rank  with  the 
elementary  grades.  The  State  elementary  schools  are  open  to  all  classes— ranking  first  in  point  of 
attendance  are  the  schools  in  charge  of  the  zemstvos,  next  those  in  charge  of  the  communes,  then 
those  directly  under  the  control  of  the  ministry.  Figures  for  Dorpat  (Jurjew)  educational  district 
wanting. 

b  This  office  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  sum  of  the 
several  items  and  the  totals  printed  beneath  them. 

In  Europeau  Eussia  there  is  one  elementary  scbool  for  every  2^500 
inhabitants;  in  Siberia  one  for  every  3,345  inhabitants  (1,446  schools 
and  49,118  pupils). 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  Empire  are  maintained  by  the  State, 
which  accords  to  village  schools  about  14  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its 
school*  expenditures  by  the  zemstvos,  which  give  17  per  cent  for 
education  of  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the  zemstvos  (amounting  to 
$2,648,347^  for  education  in  1887)  and  by  the  communes  or  mirs. 
According  to  an  annual  statement  of  the  financial  budget,  revised  by 
the  "Central  Administration"  and  presented  in  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book  for  1895,  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  1892  received  $613,252 ' 
ftom  the  imperial  budget,  while  the  synod  itself  contributed  $2,412,073.* 
But  these  amounts  doubtless  include  what  is  intended  for  both  the 
secondary  and  elementary  grades  under  the  control  of  the  synod,  their 
numbers  not  being  specifically  stated.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
$613,252  was  only  intended  for  elementary  pupils,  it  would  give  $1.17 
per  capita  of  enrollment  as  the  State  contribution  for  synod  schools. 

The  total  amount  contributed  for  elementary  education  by  the  diflfer- 
ent  ministries*  in  1894  was  $2,543,475,  but  as  the  pupils  in  the  various 

1  These  computations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  35.3  cents  to  the  ruble^  silver  being 
the  nominal  standard. 

'^It  is  well  to  state  hero  that  the  greater  proportion  of  educational  institntions  are 
controlled  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  receive  the  State  funds  through 
that  medium.  But  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  are  military  schools,  schools 
of  civil  engineering  and  artillery^  cadet  schools,  and  military  gymnasia  for  the 
sons  of  officers,  schools  for  engineers  and  subofficers,  topographical  and  pyrotechnic 
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schools  connected  with  these  ministries  are  not  reported,  nor  the 
amount  contributeil  by  zenistvos  or  mirs,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
whole  amonnt  expended  per  capita  of  population  or  enrollment  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

However,  if  one  takes  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  as 
presented  in  the  table  one  finds  $1.13  to  be  the  i)er  capita  ns  giveu  by 
the  State. 

The  secondary  schools,  including  gymnasia,  progymiiasia,  real 
schools  (realuaya  skhola),  and  iustitntes  for  girls  are  maintained  by 
the  State,  which  contributes  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  expenditure, 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  fees  and  the  rest 
by  grants  from  the  zemstvos  and  mmiicipalities.  The  universities  are 
maintained  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  through  funds  accruing 
from  tuition  fees,  donations,  etc.  The  amount  contributed  by  the 
ministries  in  1894  was  $6,910,401  for  secondary  schools,  or  $32.19  per 
capita  of  enrollment,  and  $2,574,948  for  universities.  For  the  total 
number  of  pupils  reported  in  all  grades  of  instruction  the  per  capita 
of  population  was  12  cents — that  is,  if  the  State  contribution  simply 
includes  the  amount  given  by  the  different  ministries,  $14,642,076, 
with  the  population  118,014,187  taken  as  a  basis. 

Statistics  of  schools  above  the  elementary  grades  are  here  presented 
for  the  years  indicated: 

Secondary f  higher,  and  professional  education  for  1890 ^  1891 ,  and  189.1, 


Pedagogical  institutM 

Pedagogical  seininaHes,  with  practice  schools. 

GjouDasia  and  progymna^ia 

Kealschoola 

TecLnical  aod  indantrial  schools 

Theological  seminaries 

if  ilitary  and  n«val  schools 


Total  secondary  schools  for  boys . . 

Gymnasia  and  progymnasia  for  girls... 
Inetitutes  for  girls. 

Total  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

UniversiUes  (1893) 

Special  high  schools 

Women's  university  colleges  (1890) 

Theological  schools  (1891) 

HedicjU  academy 

Military  academies 

Agricultnml  schools 

£ngiueering  schools 


Total  higher  institutions  (incomplete) . 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

822 

2.815 
1,403 

Students. 

}               '3 
239 
90 
44 

5,580 

68,682 
18,827 
4,760 
17.297 
21,109 

65 
113 

1,049 

622 

136,270 



343 
30 

70, 174 
7,911 

373 

78, 0M5 

9 
10 

I 

933 
190 

i27' 



13. 470 
2,096 
400 
709 
754 
464 
306 
238 

31 



18,497 

sobools  (namelj,  where  bombs,  grenades,  etc.,  are  mode),  institutions  from  which 
the  corps  of  pages  graduate  (sons  and  grandsons  of  generals  only  being  admitted), 
schools  of  law,  and  the  imperial  lyceuma  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Technical 
schools,  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  are  connected  with  ministries  of 
navy  and  public  works.  The  ministry  of  the  imperial  household  has  charge  of 
schools  training  for  the  dramatic  profession. 
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Tbe  State  maintains  only  1  school  for  0,078  inhabitants  in  the  gov- 
ernments where  there  is  no  zemstvo,  1  for  46,555  inhabitants  in  the 
territorial  subdivisions  which  have  a  zemstvo,  and  1  for  163,116 
inhabitants  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  the  zemstvos  are  the  principal  source  of  maintenance  for  the  public 
schools.  The  governments  where  there  is  no  zemstvo  furnish  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  for  education. 

Serving  to  complete  the  school  system  are  many  special  schools,^ 
most  of  which  are  establishments  of  the  State.  Among  them  are  poly- 
technic schools,  forestry  schools,  institutions  for  the  study  of  mining, 
bridge  and  road  making,  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  institute 
of  oriental  languages,  lyceum  of  jurisprudence,  naval  and  military 
schools  of  higher  and  lower  grade.  The  centralization  of  authority 
over  these  schools  is  found  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Among  the  special  schools^  the  Polytechnicum,  at  Biga,  reported  50 
professors  in  1802-03  and  040  students.  Studying  rural  economy  were 
130  J  chemistry,  203  ^  school  of  engineering,  83;  school  of  mechanical 
engineers,  264;  of  architecture,  26;  of  commerce,  144.  Seventy-five 
students  obtained  final  diplomas.  The  expenditures  for  the  jwlytech- 
nicum  were  $141,708. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  (military),  according  to  a  late 
decision,  only  admits  pupils  to  its  second  class  who  are  provided  with 
a  diploma  (first  class)  received  at  the  State  examinations  in  physics 
and  chemistry.  Of  278  candidates  for  admission  in  1804  only  145  were 
suitably  prepared.  Two  candidates  having  the  requisite  diploma 
entered  the  second  class  at  once.  This  academy,  located  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  21  "ordinary''  professors,  11  "extraordinary,''  67  private 
docents,  and  an  extensive  corps  of  other  officials  connected  with  it. 
Among  its  docents  are  specialists  in  anatomy,  i)hysiology,  histology, 
and  legal  medicine. 

The  nistorico-Philological  Institute,  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
sort  of  normal  school  to  ixrei^are  teachers  for  secondary  establishments, 
bad  70  pupils  in  1804,  most  of  whom  received  stipends  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  last  year  of  the  course  they  have  exercises  in  practice 
teaching,  and  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in  the  gymnasial  classes 
connected  with  the  institute.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1803-04,  6 
pupils  obtained  graduation  diplomas,  2  for  history  and  4  for  the  clas- 
sics.    All  were  provided  with  positions. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR  AND  AGES  OF  PUPILS. 

The  length  of  school  year  is  not  specified  for  the  schools  of  elemen- 
tary grades,  but  a  general  statement  is  made  by  the  authorities  report- 
ing in  regard  to  education  in  Russia  that  the  common  schools  are  never 

'Auszng  au8  den  Bericbten  an  Seine  Majestiit  den  Kaiser  iiber  den  Stand  des 
UnterriclitswesenB  in  den  Jahren  1879-1884.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 
''See  Revue  Internationale  de  TEnseignement,  jauvier  1895. 
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closed  except  for  tbe  summer  holidays,  i.  e.,  from  May  25  to  August 
20,  oil  Sundays,  and  other  public  holidays. 

In  the  secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia,  the  school  term  is  from 
August  16  or  thereabouts  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  holidays  inchide 
a  fortnight  at  Christmastide,  the  same  at  Easter,  sixteen  church  holi- 
days, and  Sundays. 

The  ages  of  pupils  throughout  the  different  grades  of  schools  are  not 
definitely  stated  in  any  of  th  \  authoritative  documents  cited,  but  the 
city  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  for  pupils  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age. 

At  10  years  boys  are  presumed  to  be  prepared  for  the  gymnasia,  and 
at  from  10  to  11  years  of  age  girls  enter  the  institutes.  In  the  military 
schools  instruction  commences  with  the  tenth  year.  The  gymnasial 
student  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  university  at 
18  years  of  age. 

GENERAL   SUPERVISION   OP   SCHOOLS. 

As  is  stated  by  Jean  Fleury,*  lector  in  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  by  Gustave  Lejeal,*  the  school  system  of  Kussia  is  essen- 
tially under  control  of  the  State.  In  each  of  the  14  educational  circuits 
a  curator  has  extended  jurisdiction,  and  he  reports  in  regard  to  all 
educational  institutions  of  the  circuit  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  Czar.  The  minister,  as 
the  central  authority,  is  aided  by  a  scientific  council  whose  duties 
include  the  adjustment  of  questions  appertaining  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. A  special  division  in  the  ministry  has  charge  of  technical  and 
industrial  schools,  and  connected  with  the  ministry  is  a  board  of  exam- 
iners to  investigate  the  qualifications  of  persons  desiring  to  teach  who 
may  not  be  graduates  from  training  schools.  As  aids  to  each  curator 
are  one  or  more  governmental  or  district  inspectors;  then  there  are 
school  councils  to  look  more  closely  after  local  educational  interests. 
In  governments  where  there  is  no  zemstvo  the  directors  of  the  gym- 
nasia have  general  control  of  schools.  The  gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  curator,  whether  these 
establishments  are  for  girls  or  for  boys.  In  this  grade  of  schools  for 
girls  the  directress  is  appointed  by  the  curator  and  confirmed  by  the 
minister.  The  gymnasia  for  girls  have  also  administrative  and  peda- 
gogical councils,'  the  latter  composed  of  the  director  of  the  boys'  gym- 

'See  Buisson:  Dictionnairo  do  Pddagoijie  et  d^Instruction  primaire. 

"See  Revoe  Encyclopertique,  d^cembre  1891:  La  Rnssie. 

'The  coanoil  of  adminiBtration  is  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes  chosen  by 
^e  corporations  and  societies  supporting  these  schools ;  their  duties  are  to  choose  a 
onratress  and  directress  to  examine  us  to  requisite  resources,  to  watch  over  the 
expenditareS;  to  regulate  employment  of  amounts  allowed  to  the  school,  to  limit 
tuition  fees  and  indicate  when  there  should  be  exemption  therefrom,  and  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  institution.  The  pedagogical  council  chooses  the  teacherSj 
who  are  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  curator  of  the  district. 
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Dasia  or  real  school  and  the  directress  and  other  officials  of  the  girls' 
school.  City  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  of  an  inspector,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  governmental  inspectors,  by  the  zemstvos,  or  by 
the  municipality,  if  either  of  these  last-mentioned  authorities  maintains 
the  schools.  Private  schools  are  subject  to  visits  from  the  inspectors, 
local  or  governmental;  parochial  schools  are,  as  heretofore  stated, 
under  control  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  universities  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  curator  and  governmental  inspector,  the  latter  being 
vested  with  a  part  of  the  rights  held  by  the  rector  to  date  of  1885. 
The  Czar  appoints  the  rector  of  the  university,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  appoints  the  deans  of  the  different  faculties;  a  university 
council  confers  degrees,  regulates  programmes,  distributes  prizes,  and 
reports  upon  any  infringement  of  rules.  Governmental  boards  of 
examiners — subdivided  into  the  historico-philological,^  the  physico- 
mathematical,  the  legal,  the  oriental,  and  the  medical,  and  whose 
chairmen  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction— de<iide 
as  to  the  pedagogical  status  of  the  graduates;  the  preparation  for 
academic  degrees  and  the  preparatory  examinations  from  class  to  class 
are  left,  however,  to  the  university  authorities.  Thus  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  educational  institutions  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  which  position  has  been 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  by  Count  Delianow.  Yet  there  are,  as 
heretofore  stated,  many  schools  attached  to  the  other  ministries,  there 
being  a  complete  system  connected  with  the  ministry  of  war.  For 
more  complete  details  reference  is  made  to  page  203  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91. 

TEACHERS. 

Preparation^  appointment^  salaries,  and  pensions. — The  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  1879-1884  indicate  that 
persons  who  desire  to  become  teachers  (ouchiteli)  in  elementary  grades 
are  generally  trained  in  pedagogical  institutes,  or  in  pedagogical  semi- 
naries; in  the  former  for  the  higher  elementary  grades,  in  the  latter  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  latest  reports  give  78  of  these  institutions,  with 
5,586  students  and  822  teachers  giving  instruction.  The  students  of 
pedagogical  institutes  are  generally  recruited  from  graduates  of  elemen- 
tary grades  who  have  acted  as  assistant  teachers  for  one  year  and  who 
are  at  least  16  years  of  age.  The  pedagogical  seminaries  admit  per- 
sons from  18  to  22  years  of  age  who  are  exempt  from  military  service. 
The  individuals  who  receive  governmental  stipends  are  pledged  to 
serve  at  least  four  years  as  teachers  of  elementary  grades.  Persons 
desiring  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  find  numerous  private  institu- 
tions open  to  them  for  such  training.  But  the  teachers  of  secondary 
and  higher  institutions  are  usually  recruited  from  those  who  have 
obtained  degrees  from  the  universities.    There  are  training  schools  for 

1  Die  Reform  der  rassischen  Universitiiteu  naoh  dem  Gesetz  vom  23.    Angast  1884. 
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teachers  of  iDfaut  and  maternal  schools,  aud  also  pedagogical  coufcr- 
enees  which  give  opportunities  for  practical  talks  and  discussions  on 
educational  subjects. 

A  commission  connected  with  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  has 
charge  of  examining  candidates  of  either  sex  who.  without  being  grad- 
uates of  a  training  school,  desire  to  teach.  Two  kinds  of  diplomas  are 
given,  one  entitling  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  a  public  school,  the 
other  in  a  private  school.  Foreigners  desiring  to  teach  in  Russia  must 
pass  an  examination  before  this  commission,  no  matter  what  diploma 
they  may  have  from  their  own  country. 

Appointments  to  elementary  schools  are  authorized  by  the  local 
inspector  after  the  required  examinations  are  passed,  to  the  gymnasia 
and  scientific  schools  by  the  curator,  to  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod 
by  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Salaries  vary  in  rural  districts,  but  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  M.  Diraitri  Protopopof,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  primary 
education  iii  St.  Petersburg,  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  averages 
about  25  rubles  (silver,  $8.82;  gold  basis,  $10.30)  per  winter.  These 
rural  schools  are  often  located  in  peasants'  huts,  where  both  lodging 
and  food  are  given  the  teacher.  Salaries  for  rural  schools  vary  in  the 
different  governments.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  government  rural 
teachers  average  $78  annually,  says  Jean  Fleury,^  lector  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg;  in  the  Kieflf  government,  $41  a  year;  in  the 
Saratov  and  Samara  governments  the  salary  varies  fiH)m  $87  to  $105; 
for  all  Bussla  the  average  is  $67.  According  to  statements  made  by 
M.  Lejeal,^  the  teachers  (ouchiteli)  of  urban  and  district — that  is, 
graded — schools  have  free  lodgings,  and  their  salaries  are  between 
$380  and  $482  a  year. 

Pensions  are  allowed  to  all  holding  positions  under  State  authority 
in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  for  a  requisite  term^  of  service.  In 
addition  to  pensions  accorded  by  the  State,  the  teachers  in  divers 
governments  and  large  cities  have  banded  together  during  the  last  few 
years  for  mutual*  aid  during  term  of  service,  during  long  illness,  in 
case  of  accident,  or  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of  members 
of  their  profession.  The  plans  of  the  different  aid  societies  diff*er  in 
8ome  particulars,  for  in  some  the  members  aim  to  find  places  for 
teachers,  or  have  established  libraries  and  reading  rooms  for  teachers 
or  governesses,  but  the  main  object  seems  to  be  a  general  amelioration 
of  the  teacher's  position  when  ill  or  disabled.  The  pension  funds 
created  by  the  monthly  or  annual  payments  of  members  of  these 
organizations  are  allotted  as  follows : 


'  See  Buisson :  Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic  et  d'lnBtraction  primaire. 
*8ee  Revue  EncyclopMique,  d^cembre  1891 :  La  Rnssie. 

'Presented  in  detail  on  p.  207  (Vol.  I),  of  the  Report  of  the  Comuiissiouer  of  Edu- 
cation for  1890-91. 
*  Pffidagogium,  April,  1894. 
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I  Clasa  1.     CUSS  2.  >  Class  3.  .  CLua  4. 


,  RubUs.  {  BhMc». 

Pensions  after  fifteen  years |            25               50             TOO  j  30 

Pensions  after  twenty  years 45               00  {           180  ^1 

Pensions  after  twenty  dye  years  (6) 1             80              150  i           300  60 


^aJiublet. 

nubU9. 

1             25 

50 

« 

00 

I             80 

1 

150 

1 

a  The  ruble,  according  to  a  silver  standard,  is  35.3  cents;  with  gold  as  a  basis,  77.2  cents. 
b  The  payment  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  service  is  conditional;  after  twentv-five  years  nnrsoo- 
ditional. 

COURSES   OF   STUDYJ 

Schools  which  rank  below  or  with  the  elementary  grades,  such  as 
maternal  or  infant  schools,  asylums,  etc.,  aim  first  to  train  the  powers 
of  observation,  to  give  the  necessary  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to 
inculcate  religious  and  moral  ideas.  The  elementary  schools  of  village 
or  hamlet  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  classes,  in  which  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  singing.  In  cities,  the  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  have  six-year  courses,  completion  of  which 
entitles  the  pupil  to  enter  the  governmental  service  without  additional 
examination,  or  a  four  years'  course  leads  to  the  gymnasia.  There  are 
often  technical  divisions  in  these  schools,  so  that  trades  may  be  learned. 
The  district  schools,  now  in  process  of  transformation,  include  in  their 
course  of  study  religious  instruction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  simple  fractions,  the  elements  of  history,  geography,  and 
natural  history.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  pupils  aspiring  to 
a  certificate  for  elementary  studies  appear  before  the  inspector  for 
examination.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  have  courses  parallel 
to  those  of  secondary  and  elementary  grades.  The  lower  grades  aim 
to  train  artisans  for  domestic  and  village  industries. 

The  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod  give  prominence  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  coming  next  in  point  of  order. 
In  each  important  town  or  city  there  is  to  be  one  or  more  gymnasia, 
which  institutions,  in  their  eight  classes,  aim  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  higher  elementary  schools,  and,  subordinating  other  studies  to  the 
classics,  to  prepare  for  the  universities.  The  progymnasia  have  courses 
similar  to  the  gymnasia,  but  without  the  ancient  languages.  The  real 
schools  prepare  for  practical  life,  hence  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics lead.  The  eight-year  courses  of  study  in  the  gymnasia  for  girls 
and  three  years  in  a  progymnasia  are,  by  regulation  of  May  24, 1870, 
rendered  uniform  with  the  gymnasia  and  progymnasia  for  boys. 

State  institutes,  with  a  six  years'  course  of  study,  admit  daughters 
of  the  territorial  nobility,  and  are  presided  over  by  widows  of  higher 
State  officials,  who  are  aided  by  inspectresses  as  directors  of  studies. 
The  prerequisites  of  admission  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  French, 

'  These  statemonts  are  taken  from  the  reports  publislied  by  the  ministry  of  pat)lio 
instruction  in  1879-1881,  from  the  articles  by  MM.  Jean  Fleury,  lector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Gustavo  Lejeal;  also  firom  the  Encyclopaedie  dee 
Erziehungs-  und  Unterricht^wesen. 
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and  German.  Other  establishments  for  girls,  oi>en  to  all  irrespective 
of  rank,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  have  classes  parallel  with  the  schools  for  boys.  The  passing  of 
thd  graduation  examination  in  gjrmnasia  and  institutes  admits  women 
to  courses  given  by  university  professors  and  to  special  courses  in 
medicine. 

The  universities  differ  somewhat  in  methods  in  the  different  localities, 
and  their  coorses  of  study  were  fally  described  on  pages  221-226  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  the  passing  of  an  examination  before  the  commission  of 
the  faculty  to  which  accredited  entitles  to  a  diploma  of  first  or  second 
grade.    In  the  medical  faculty  the  first-grade  diploma,  that  of  a  physi- 
cian, gives  the  right  to  practice  and  to  present  one's  self  for  the  doctor- 
ate degree.     The  conditions  of  admission  of  students  to  the  University 
of  8t  Petersburg  in  1892-93  are  here  presented  (reported  in  the  llevue 
Internationale  de  I'Enseignement).    Students  maybe  admitted  if  they 
have  followed  the  course  of  a  gymnasia  in  the  St.  Petersburg  educa- 
tional circuit  and  have  obtained  the  graduation  diploma,  which  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  good  habits  from  the  gymnasial  author- 
ities.   Admission  in  special  cases  is  granted  to  those  outside  of  the 
university  "  circonscription,''  providing  they  have  the  requisite  gymna- 
sial diploma  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  accompanied  by  a  similar  evi- 
dence of  good  character.    The  minister  of  public  instruction  adds  to 
the  above  regulations,  which  emanate  from  the  rector  of  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg,  that  Hebrews  are  to  be  admitted  only  in  limited 
nmnbers,  the  proportion  not  to  be  over  3  to  the  100  of  the  total  number 
of  students.     The  students  must  pay  25  rubles  ($8.82)  for  entrance  to 
the  university,  and  for  each  course  there  are  fees  in  accordance  with 
university  regulations.    Bequest  for  admission  must  be  sent  to  the 
rector  between  July  15  and  August  10,  in  which  request  the  faculty 
and  course  must  be  indicated.    Appended  to  the  request  must  be  the 
gyuinasial  certificate,  dates  of  birth,  baptism,  and  confirmation;  the 
passport  permitting  the  person  to  quit  the  commune  where  he  is  a 
resident;  the  certificate  indicating  accomplishment  of  military  duties; 
three  photographs  of  himself  to  be  deposited  with  the  authorities,  as 
required;  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.     Should  any  of 
these  documents  be  in  a  foreign  tongue,  they  must  be  translated  into 
Russian  by  a  competent  translator.    Fees  must  be  paid  in  propria 
persona,  and  not  forwarded  by  mail  nor  brought  by  another  person. 

EDUCATION   OP   THE   BLIND. 

-^t  the  date  of  the  first  presentation  of  education  in  Eussia  no  data 
^ere  available  regarding  the  defective  classes,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
that  there  were  thirteen  schools  for  the  deaf  and  four  for  the  blind. 
Since  then  a  report,  published  by  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  received  which  gives  the  following 
Jnformation: 
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The  Imperial  Society  for  the  Education  and  Relief  of  the  Blind 
opened  its  first  school  for  the  blind  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1881,  and 
since  that  date  14  schools  have  been  opened  and  400  blind  pupils 
educated.  The  Alexander-Marie  School,  with  100  pupils,  has  beea 
developed  into  a  model  institute,  and,  since  1889,  is  located  in  a  finely 
constructed  building  with  all  modern  appliances.  The  provincial 
schools  for  the  blind  are  situated  at  Kief,  Reval,  Kazan,  Kostronia, 
Voronege,  Ohaskoff,  Odessa,  Moscow,  Perm,  aud  Smolensk.  Trade- 
homes  have  also  been  established  by  the  society,  and  publications  con- 
taining useful  information,  translations,  etc.,  have  been  placed  within 
reach  of  the  students.  Preventive  measures  against  blindness  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  society,  through  the  establishment  of  beds  in 
the  eye  infirmaries  in  Charkoff,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Novot- 
cherkask.  An  eye  ambulance  was  started  in  1891  at  Taschkent 
(Asiatic  Russia),  and  a  second  is  to  be  established  at  Tiflis,  the 
object  being  to  transport  poor  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
eye  to  the  nearest  infirmary. 

CURRENT   MOVEMENTS   AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

Briefly  stated  such  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  features  of  the  Rus- 
sian school  system  to  date.  For  more  explicit  and  detailed  account, 
with  an  expansion  in  the  line  of  school  methods  and  management, 
courses  of  study,  reform  movements  in  universities,  the  trend  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  development,  and  the  supplementary  aids  to  educa- 
tion, reference  is  made  to  the  presentation  of  the  Russian  school  system 
in  extenso,  found  on  pages  195-262  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1890-91. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  however,  a  brief  summarization  of  the 
current  movements  and  discussions  along  educational  lines,  as  gleaned 
through  the  press  and  from  new  books  which  have  appeared  within  the 
last  eighteen  months.  The  general  trend  of  educational  affair^  is 
toward  a  modification  of  existing  conditions.  In  the  frontier  districts 
the  tendency  is  to  more  thoroughly  Russianize  the  schools  so  that  the 
youth  growing  up  to  be  citizens  may  become  more  patriotic  and  a  more 
thoroughly  national  feeling  may  be  inculcated. 

Instruction  in  both  horticulture  and  agriculture  has  been  officially 
introduced  in  the  primary  schools;  private  individuals  and  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  freely  giving  grants  of  lands  to  schools  and  to 
teachers'  seminaries  for  fields  and  orchards.  Many  schools  have  plots 
of  arable  land  and  gardens  cared  for  by  the  pupils,  which  schools 
become  centers  of  education  in  these  branches. 

The  committees  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  educational  questions 
generally  consider  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  stronger  religious  and  moral  basis,  and  that  such  teachings  should 
enter  more  fully  into  the  course  of  study,  for  they  concede  that  "a 
development  of  the  intellect  without  religious  and  moral  teachings 
does  not  tend  toward  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  mind." 
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A  determined  effort  is  beiug  made  to  enforce  compulsory  education 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  school  officials  of  several  of  the  gov- 
ernments have  been  called  to  St.  Petersburg  to  discuss  the  probabilities 
of  such  enforcement  in  their  own  special  divisions.  In  the  govern- 
ments of  Charkow,  Poltawa,  Kursk,  and  Woronesch  it  has  been  decided 
by  the  curators  of  school  circuits  to  enforce  obligatory  attendance  from 
the  beginning  of  1895-96. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  congress 
for  the  stady  of  technical  and  industrial  education,  so  that  village 
industries  may  be  increased  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
outlying  governments  of  Kussia  may  be  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  populations.  The  authorities  and  citizens  naturally  hope  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  villagers  and  to  still  further  develop  man- 
ual training  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire.  At  present  manual  training^ 
is  taught  in  4  teachers'  colleges,  15  seminaries  for  teachers,  6  civil  gym- 
nasiums and  schools,  in  18  military  colleges,  in  11  temporary  manual 
training  courses  for  teachers,  and  in  about  150  town  schools  and  village 
elementary  schools.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  peda- 
gogue, manual  training  <^  must  be  taught  in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
manner;  it  must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  children  for  physical  exer- 
cise; it  must  accustom  the  children  to  order,  punctuality,  and  cleanli- 
ness; it  must  correspond  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of 
children;  it  must  develop  the  aesthetic  feeling;  it  must  serve  as  a 
recreation  for  children  when  they  are  tired  by  their  intellectual  work.^ 
In  fact,  manual  training  in  Russia  is  ^^  considered  to  be  more  an  object 
of  general  education  than  one  of  a  special  professional  character,"  and 
its  course  forms  a  series  of  successive  lessons. 

The  gradual  transformation  of  "  middle  schools"  into  complete  gym- 
nasia, especially  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  is  still  going  on.  The  Russian 
Government  proposes  the  founding  of  professorships  of  "  folk  music" 
in  some  of  the  Russian  universities.  In  connection  with  the  secondary 
schools  the  subject  of  the  advisability  of  modifying  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  on  the  school  programmes  is  being  discussed,  as  is  also  the 
aim  and  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  these  grades. 

The  conditions  and  requirements  in  the  universities  are  being  grad- 
ually modified,  in  consonance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  commissions 
which  have  discussed  the  subject  since  1884.  (See  pp.  221-225  of  the 
Beport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91.) 
The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  more  thoroughly  nationalize  the  univer- 
sities, to  bring  about  a  more  practical  line  of  work  with  fewer  studies 
and  less  cramming  for  examination,  and  to  require  a  higher  grade 
examination  for  admission.  As  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Internationale 
de  PEnseignement,  instruction  in  the  universities  is  gradually  being 
limited  to  that  given  by  professors  of  Russian  nationality.    In  Dorpat 

'  Manual  Training  in  Russia,  by  E.  Kovalevsky,  in  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
International  Congress  of  Education,  Chicago,  1893. 
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University  a  Russian  inspector  has  been  installed  in  place  of  the  rector, 
hberty  of  study  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  student  corporations  have 
been  gradually  done  away  with  during  1894.  Bestrictive  decrees  tend 
to  more  thoroughly  Bussianize  this  university,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  methods  adopted  since  the  abolishing  of  the  ftinctions  of 
a  rector,  the  plans  and  forms  which  have  heretofore  governed  the 
university,  and  which  emanated  from  German  sources,  have  gradually 
disappeared  during  the  year  1894. 

In  Poland  the  educational  questions  under  discussion,  as  indicated 
in  the  Przeglad  Pedagogiczny,  include  the  best  methods  for  inculcation 
of  moral  teachings;  different  methods  of  teaching  geography,  arith- 
i!netic,  religion,  domestic  and  agricultural  economy,  and  also,  the  best 
plans  to  be  used  in  the  giving  of  historical  instruction.  Edncational 
movements  in  other  countries  are  also  chronicled  in  this  same  peda- 
gogical review,  as  the  editors  seem  to  consider  it  desirable  that  tbe 
people  have  cognizance  of  x>edagogical  questions  in  the  United  States, 
in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Caucasus,  as  indicated  by  late  publications*  from  Tiflis,  the 
questions  under  discussion,  or  requiring  discussion,  are  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  study  of  the  Russian  language  and  literature;  how  Latin 
should  be  taught  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  what 
is  needed  in  schools  connected  with  military  institutions;  needed 
improvements  in  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  geogra- 
phy, and  mathematics  in  the  schools  of  that  subdivision  of  the  Empire; 
the  need  of  an  organization  of  pedagogical  institutes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools,  with  the  object  of  bene- 
fiting the  teacher  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  stated  that  each 
student  should  have  opportunities  for  teaching  in  a  practice  school 
attached  to  the  institution  where  studying,  and  that  the  diplomas  (rf 
doctor  and  licentiate  in  pedagogy  should  be  required  of  the  graduates 
who  desire  to  become  teachers.  What  is  most  needed  is  a  corps  of 
teachers  well  versed  in  the  science  of  education  and  not  limited  to 
special  branches.  The  subjects  of  study  in  elementary  schools  and  the 
length  of  school  hours  throughout  the  different  grades  are  being  dis- 
cussed. The  individual  development  of  pupils  in  educational  estab- 
lishments, generally  speaking,  and  in  secondary  schools  in  particular, 
is  a  question  which  receives  due  consideration.  Physical  training  also 
becomes  a  subject  for  discussion,  for  as  the  physical  condition  affects 
the  mental,  so  firom  the  earliest  age  care  of  the  body  should  be  taken, 
but  all  methods  of  physical  culture  should  be  in  accordance  with  tke 
natural  strength,  so  that  no  abnormal  conditions  be  developed. 

'  I.  Sur  r^ducation  examinee  dans  sea  rapports  respectifs — religieox,  moral,  intel- 
lectuel  et  physique  par  M.  Cyrille  Janovsky.  II.  Instituts  p^dagogiques,  comme 
^tablisaemcnts  destines  h  preparer  des  mattros  pour  les  ^coles  secondaires,  par  M. 
Cyrille  Janovsky.  III.  Sur  le  d<$voloppement  iudividuel  des  i^l^ves  dans  lea  <Sta- 
blissements  d'instrnction  on  gdndral  et  les  dcoles  secondaires  en  particulier,  par  M. 
Cyrille  Janovsky. 
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The  education  of  girls  receives  greater  consideration  by  the  authori- 
ties since  it  is  understood  that  in  some  villages  "there  is  only  1  girl  to 
6  boys  in  school."*  One  outcome  of  this  decision  was  the  oi>eniug  of 
a  new  school,  on  Grand  Duchess  Xenia's  birthday,  for  the  daughters  of 
unpoverished  noblemen.  This  school  accommodates  350  half  orphans, 
has  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  gives  instruction  in  practical 
industries. 

A  commission  is  studying  the  subject  of  elementary  education^  as 
carried  on  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
public  elementary  education  throughout  Russia.  This  commission  or 
committee  is  connected  with  the  Imi)erial  Society  for  the  Investigation 
of  Economic  Questions.  According  to  the  ''Notice  sur  les  travaux  ot 
le  i>ersonnel  du  Comite  de  I'instruction  primaire  pres  la  Society  im- 
p^riale  libra  ^conomique,"  the  members  studying  educational  questions 
nnmbered  644  on  January  1, 1894,  and  there  were  eight  subcommittees. 

Fifty-three  members  took  part  in  the  committee  meetings;  seven 
formed  the  council.  During  the  year  there  had  been  seventeen  gen- 
eral assembly  meetings  and  twenty- two  sessions  of  the  council.  The 
wwk  of  the  committees  is  indicated  in  part  by  their  titles,  i.  e.,  (1) 
committee  on  publication  of  books  for  the  people;  (2)  committee  on 
editingasystematicr^sum^of  school  literature;  (3)  library  committee; 
(4)  ways  and  means  committee;  (5)  committee  on  aid  to  pupils  of  rural 
schools  in  famine-stricken  districts;  (6)  statistical  committee  investi- 
gating the  conditions  of  instruction  and  need  of  enlightenment  of  the 
people;  (7)  committee  charged  with  publication  of  the  works  of  Kolt- 
zoflf— a  popular  poet;  (8)  committee  to  obtain  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  A.  N.  Engelhardt  school  (to  be  named  in  honor  of  a 
professor  of  chemistry  and  a  promoter  of  agricultural  studies). 

Among  the  questions  which  came  up  for  discussion  were  the  advis- 
ability of  the  study  of  elementary  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  and  the 
foundation  of  statutes  for  societies  for  popularizing  education.  The 
committee  on  elementary  education  placed  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  the  zemstvos  and  offered  to  aid  them  in  bringing  about  an 
improvement  of  educational  conditions :  (1)  By  suggesting  the  best  text- 
books; (2)  by  suggesting  the  formation  of  school  libraries.  The  result 
of  the  interchange  of  educational  ideas  brought  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  25,000  rubles  to  help  establish  100  school  libraries — at  the 
rate  of  250  each — in  the  zemstvos  which  were  endeavoring  to  create 
such  aids  to  learning.  The  discussions  concerning  the  study  of  agri- 
culture iu  normal  schools  culminated  in  the  decision  that  the  people  of 
rural  districts  did  not  need  military  gymnastics,  sacred  hymns,  and  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  nearly  as  much  as  they  needed  to  know  how  to 

'Allgometne  deutsche  Lehrerzeitung,  September,  1894. 

^Keports  bearing  upon  the  status  of  education  in  the  United  States  are  under 
Btudy  by  this  committee.  The  intention  is  to  ameliorate  existing  conditions,  and, 
^  possible,  to  estabhsh  a  national  system  of  education  throughout  Russia. 
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read,  and  to  read  in  the  most  elevated  diction.  The  committees  decided 
that  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  technically 
trained  teachers  are  required,  and  while  it  would  be  an  excellent  matter 
to  give  such  instruction,  the  people  had  other  and  greater  needs  at 
present,  and,  consequently,  professional  (that  is,  technical  or  industrial) 
education  should  be  kept  quite  apart  from  elementary  education.  The 
committee  for  elementary  education  was  the  means  of  purchasiiif^  and 
distributing  48,992  books  to  schools;  gifts  of  books  to  the  committee, 
6,348;  total  distribution,  51,500  books  to  446  places. 

The  distribution  extended  over  59  provinces,  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
total  came  into  the  possession  of  the  governments  of  Central  Kussia, 
where  there  are  zematvos — these  local  governments  having  schools 
which  give  general  instruction  to  the  pupils.  The  committee  also 
acted  as  agent  for  the  formation  and  forwarding  of  small  school 
libraries,  in  accordance  with  requests  from  societies,  institutions,  etc. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  publication  of  books  for  the  people  engaged 
men  well  known  in  science  and  pedagogy  in  Russia  to  aid  them,  and 
"  popular  scientific  works  in  all  branches  of  science  ^  are  to  be  pub- 
lished this  coming  year,  while  61  of  the  best  examples  of  the  literature 
of  Russia  and  other  countries  have  been  analyzed  within  seven  months 
and  27  chosen  for  publication.  The  committee  having  in  preparation  a 
r^sum^  of  school  literature  has  already  published  eight  parts  contain- 
ing 1,650  entries,  with  a  description  of  each  subject,  such  as  pedagogy, 
the  national  language,  history,  geography,  medicine,  and  hygiene,  gym- 
nastics, singing,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  The  library  committee 
reported  7,915  books  and  3,697  engravings  at  beginning  of  the  year  and 
1,823  additions  during  the  year.  This  collection  contains  books  on 
school  legislation,  official  documents,  and  reports  of  ministers  of  edu- 
cation from  Sweden,  Korway,  France,  Germany,  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  the  United  States,  and  forms  the  embryo  of  a  valuable  pedagogical 
library. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of 
schools,  held  on  Sunday  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  employed  in  factories,  etc.,  reported  that  5,042  pupils  had 
been  under  instruction — their  ages  varying  from  16  to  40  years;  even- 
ing classes,  lectures,  illustrated  by  magic  lantern,  and  a  library  have 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  Seventy-two  teachers  give  their 
time  gratuitously.  Methods  are  discussed  at  the  general  assembly  of 
the  teachers;  at  the  close  of  the  year  reports  are  made  to  the  inspectoi 
of  the  people's  schools  of  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  presides 
at  the  examinations.  The  special  evening  classes,  opened  in  1889, 
have  instruction  in  catechism,  Russian  language,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  drawing. 
The  pupils  pay  50  kopecks  a  month.  Most  of  the  pupils  come  into 
these  schools  for  two  hours  of  study  and  instruction  after  twelve 
hours  of  labor,  and  sometimes  they  decline  the  emoluments  for  extra 
hours  so  that  they  may  attend  these  evening  classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND   CHARITABLE  WORK. 

A  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Marie  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  are  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  Majes- 
ties the  Czar  and  Czarina,  was  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago.  The  value  and  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  since  their  earliest  beginnings  (under  Catherine  II,  1762- 
1790),  the  present  conditions  (in  1892),  and  the  completeness  of  detail, 
seem  to  render  this  sketch  of  value  to  the  student,  hence  the  main 
facts  are  presented : 

From  the  remotest  time  op  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  the  social  orgaul- 
zation  of  Rnssia  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  idea,  and  thus  necessarily  involved 
the  strict  exclusion  of  women  from  all  participation  and  share  in  public  life. 

So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued  women  were  naturally  denied  all  such 
instruction  as,  while  developing  their  intelligence,  would  at  the  same  time  enable 
them  to  superintend  and  direct  the  first  and  most  elementary  education  of  their 
children. 

Education,  even  of  the  most  limited  kind,  was  regarded  as  a  privilege  to  be  zeal- 
ously reserved  to  men,  and  if  from  time  to  time  we  find  a  few  rare  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  brilliantly  endowed  and  widely  instructed  women,  such  exceptions  were 
exclusively  peculiar  to  monastic  and  conventual  life.    •     *     * 

With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Catherine  II,  the  worthy  successor  of  Peter  the 
Great,  commences  a  new  epoch  in  Russian  social  life.  The  sovereigns  of  the  country 
now  began  to  take  a  direct  and  special  interest  in  the  education  of  the  women  of 
Rnssia. 

Among  the  very  few  of  her  counselors  who  were  disposed  or  able  to  aid  her  in 
this  great  work,  the  philanthropist  Betskl  occupies  the  first  and  most  prominent 
place.  He  understood  that  the  education  of  women  could  only  have  a  healthy 
influence  on  the  social  development  and  general  welfare  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  highly  cultured  men  of  his  age,  he  believed  it  possible  to  **  create  a  new  race 
of  fathers  and  mothers."  It  was  with  this  object  that  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  boarding  schools  in  which  girls  of  noble  birth  might  be  brought  up  and 
educated  in  strict  isolation  from  the  outer  world. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1764,  the  Empress  issued  her  royal  order  for  the 
^tablishment  of  an  educational  home  for  girls  of  noble  birth ;  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Resurrection  were  by  her  express  command  made  over  to  the 
new  school. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  when,  at  her  initiation,  a  branch  establishment, 
designed  for  young  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  was  opened  in  the  same 
building. 

Parents,  ou  making  application  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  one  or  the 
other  of  these  institutions,  were  required  to  give  in  a  written  pledge  to  the  authori- 
ties that,  save  in  oases  of  dangerous  illness  or  proved  incapacity  for  school  work, 
the  children  should  not  be  withdrawn  till  they  had  completed  the  full  and  entire 
course  of  studies. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted  was  fixed  at  5  and  6  years,  the  whole 
course  of  studies  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  each  of  the  two 
schools  there  were  four  classes.  The  programme  of  studies  for  the  first  class 
included  religion,  the  Russian  and  three  foreign  languages,  arithmetic,  music,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  sewing,  and  knitting;  that  for  the  second  class  further  included  his- 
^^t  geography,  and  the  elements  of  rural  economy.  Architecture  and  heraldry 
formed  the  additional  subjects  for  the  third  class,  while  a  course  of  reading  in  hia^ 
*ory  and  literature  served  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  leading  events  in  the  social 
ED  94 ^26 
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and  iiitollectnal  progress  of  the  world.  The  ropelition  of  all  that  had  been  taa«j^ht 
in  the  lower  divisions  formed  the  principal  item  in  the  programme  for  the  fourth 
class.  We  may  add  that  in  the  Educational  Homo  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  particu- 
lar attention  was  paid  to  instruction  in  etiquette  and  the  observance  of  the  lawa  of 
polite  society. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  ihe  school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  more  limited  in  its  extent,  special  attention  being  given  to  all 
kinds  of  needlework.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  fourth  class  required  the  girls  to 
bo  well  trained  in  household  economy,  and  they  were  therefore  exercised  in  all 
manual  work  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  a  home,  and  particularly  in 
cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 

The  immediate  administration  of  these  two  establishments  was  intrustod  to  a 
directress,  assisted  by  an  inspectress ;  besides  whom,  four  persons  were  appointed  to 
supervise  the  scholastic  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  institutions.  The  latter  were 
chosen  eithet  from  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Senate  or  from  among  those 
directly  nominated  by  the  Empress  herself,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  office 
gratuitously.  Their  functions  were  of  a  purely  honorary  character,  and  consisted  in 
the  due  examination  of  tho  titles  to  nobility  of  all  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves, and  in  the  general  administration  and  control  of  the  establishments. 

But  while  thus  busied  with  laying  the  foundation  of  a  practical  education  for 
"future  mothers,"  the  Empress  did  not  neglect  or  forget  those  unfortunate  children 
who  from  their  very  birth  had  been  deprived  of  a  mother's  love  and  care.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  the  Empress,  in  accordance  with  a  i>lan  previously  drawn  up  by 
Betski,  opened  in  1763  two  large  foundling  hospitals,  one  at  Moscow  and  the  other 
at  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  two  tutelary  coun- 
cils that  were  created  especially  for  this  purpose  in  either  capital.  Each  council 
was  originally  composed  of  six  members,  who  received  the  title  of  guardians  and 
assistant  guardians,  but  the  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  four.  According 
to  a  regulation,  which,  however,  up  to  1798,  was  not  strictly  followed,  they  were 
expected  to  fulfill  their  duties  gratuitously. 

Imbued  with  a  profound  love  for  mankind,  Betski  placed  these  foundling  hospitals 
on  as  firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  circumstances  allowed  him.  Not  possessing  adequate 
funds  to  realize  his  plans,  ho  before  long  succeeded  in  obtaining  donations  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  constructing  the  first  and  most  necessary  portions  of  the 
buildings. 

In  1772  he  organized  auction  and  saving  banks  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the 
revenues  of  which  guaranteed  to  the  foundling  hospitals  a  permanent  existence.  As 
a  further  contribution  to  their  support,  a  tax  was  laid  on  all  tickets  of  admission  to 
public  places  of  amusement,  and  they  were  accorded  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  playing  cards.  At  the  same  time  numerous  legacies  were 
made  in  their  favor  by  private  persons,  and  subventions  were  granted  in  their  sup- 
port by  the  Empress  and  Csarevitch. 

Not  long  after  Prince  Demidoff  contributed  205,000  rubles  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commercial  school  for  a  hundred  boys  belonging  to  the  mercantile  class. 

This  school,  founded  in  1774  and  annexed  to  the  Moscow  Foundling  Hospital,  was 
the  last  of  the  cliaritablo  institutions  established  by  Catherine  II.     *     *     • 

On  November  12,  1796,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna'  assumed  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  and  its  branch  school 
for  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society. 


•  The  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Wlirtemburg,  was 
born  at  Stettin,  October  5,  1759,  was  betrothed  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  July  12, 
1776,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  August  31  of  the  same  year.  The  marriage  of 
their  Imperial  Highnesses  was  celebrated  September  26,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  November  6,  1796,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  took  xdace  at  Moscow  April  5,  1797. 
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The  assumption  of  ibis  post  on  the  part  of  the  Empress  was  signalized  by  several 
munificent  contributions  to  the  support  of  these  establishments.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing her  nomination  she  endowed  the  institutions  with  an  annuity  of  15,000 
rubles  from  her  private  purse;  and  this  sum  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called 
«  casket  capital/'  which  rapidly  increased  and  during  the  life  of  its  founder  reached 
the  total  amount  of  1,300,060  rubles. 

The  Empress  further  effected  several  salutary  reforms  in  the  general  plan  of  edu- 
cation hitherto  adopted  in  these  schools.  In  the  higher  school  the  number  of  pupils 
was  considerably  increased,  the  age  of  admission  was  raised  to  8  and  9  years,  and 
the  term  of  studies  was  reduced  to  nine  years.  At  the  same  time  foreign  languages, 
music,  and  dancing  were  excluded  from  the  programme  of  studies  in  the  branch 
school,  the  entire  course  of  instruction  was  limited  to  six  years,  and  the  age  of 
admission  was  raised  to  12  years. 

In  May,  1797,  with  the  Emperor's  sanction,  Her  Biajesty  assnmed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  foundling  hospitals,  t)ie  saving  banks,  and  the  commercial  school.    •    •     • 

Certain  defects  in  the  organiasation  of  the  tutelary  councils  required  correction. 
In  order  to  bring  the  activity  of  the  different  charitable  institutions  into  full 
harmony,  and  to  secure  their  due  and  proper  control,  the  Empress  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  councils  should  either  individually  undertake  the  management  of 
one  establishment,  or  share  with  one  or  more  of  their  colleagues  the  general  man- 
agement of  all  the  establishments.  With  this  object  the  tutelary  councils  were 
x«ooustmoted,  December  23,  1797,  on  a  basis  that  but  slightly  differed  from  the  plan 
already  in  existence.  The  members  of  the  council,  formerly  called  guardians  and 
assistant  guardians,  now  took  the  title  of  honorary  guardians,  and  were  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  nobility  by  the  reigning  sovereign.  They  were  expected  to 
serve  gratuitously  and  to  perform  their  duties  from  ^*  a  love  for  their  country  and 
humanity.''  Their  number  remained  the  same  as  before,  and,  over  and  above  their 
xesponsibillty  for  the  general  administration,  each  one  of  them  was  also  individually 
responsible  for  the  superintendence  of  the  particular  section  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1798,  when  Senator  Alexander  Proiasoff,  one  of  the  honorary 
guardians,  was  appointed  curator  of  the  commercial  school,  the  Empress  proceeded 
to  a  thorough  revision  of  its  statutes.  From  a  close  and  minute  study  of  the  past 
history  of  this  school.  Her  Majesty  perceived  that  it  had  in  no  way  fulfilled  the 
object  with  which  it  had  originally  been  established.  During  the  first  twenty-five 
yoars  of  its  existence  not  more  than  12  of  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  obtained 
places  as  accountants,  the  rest  being  engaged  as  ordinary  copyists  or  junior  clerks 
in  the  different  clmncoUeries.  With  the  view  of  restoring  the  school  to  its  primary 
destination,  the  Empress  had  new  regulations  drawn  up,  and  these  received  the 
Imi»orial  sanction  on  May  10,  1799.  By  virtue  of  these  revised  statutes,  the  number 
of  Demidoff  scholars,  which  was  out  of  proportion  with  the  interest  from  the  capital 
invested,  was  restricted  to  55,  the  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  8  and  9  years,  and 
the  course  of  studies  was  limited  to  nine  in  place  of  twelve  years. 

In  October,  1800,  the  school  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  since,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Empress  in  her  circular  addressed  to  the  council,  "the  situ- 
ation of  the  capital  and  its  two  ports,  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstndt,  offers 
greater  facilities  t^  the  practical  study  of  commerce."  Four  years  later  the  Moscow 
merchants  established  a  new  commercial  school  on  their  own  account. 

By  her  iudefatigable  activity,  ameliorating  and  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
then  existing  establishments,  the  Empress  inaugurated  a  whole  series  of  new  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  Thus,  in  1798  and  in  1802,  the  number  of 
educ4itional  institutions  was  increased  by  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  Catherine  Institutes.  In  1807  the  Military  Orphan  Home,  afterwards 
called  the  Paul  Institute,  was  placed  under  her  direct  patronage  and  from  that  year 
received  a  government  annuity  of  3,000  rubles.  The  Kharkof  Institute  was  founded 
in  1817,  and  its  statutes,  Avliich  were  drawn  up  in  goneral  conformity  with  the  proj- 
ects of  Betski,  but  were  of  wider  extension,  authorized  the  admission  not  only  of 
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girls  of  noble  birth,  bat  also  of  merchants'  daughters,  as  well  as  of  paying  and  non- 
paying  scholars.  The  superintendents  of  the  institute  were  expected  both  to  find 
places  for  those  scholars  who  had  successfully  finished  their  course  of  studies,  and 
to  aid  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  any  dispute  that  might  arise  between  them  and 
the  families  in  which  they  served,  and  further,  if  necessary,  to  defend  any  appeal 
that  they  might  be  advised  to  make  to  the  law  tribunals. 

The  leading  featui-es  of  these  statutes,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  provincial  insti- 
tute, but  subsequently  applied  to  the  other  schools,  have  been  maintained  with 
slight  modifications  up  to  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  Empress  In  her  numerous  works  of  philanthropy  forget  the  daughters 
of  her  soldiers  and  sailors.  In  1820  and  in  1823  two  schools  were  opened  for  the 
daughters  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  guards,  and  in  1826  two  more  schools  were 
founded  for  the  daughters  of  sailors,  one  in  Sebastopol  and  the  other  in  Nicholaieff. 

In  the  year  1806  the  Empress  founded  a  school  on  her  estate  at  Pavlovsk,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes,  and 
this  school,  which  four  years  later  was  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  object  of 
her  special  and  untiriug  care  throughout  her  life.  A  capital  of  156,000  rubles  was 
deposited  in  one  of  the  savings  banks  to  found  a  scholarship  fund  for  pupils  placed 
at  the  school  in  Uer  Majesty's  name. 

In  1802  the  Empress  established  a  third  foundling  hospital,  and  took  upon  herself 
to  defray  all  expenses  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

But  among  the  more  important  benevolent  institutions  founded  by  the  Empress 
and  still  existing,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
widow  homes.  These  homes,  or  asylums,  designed  for  the  widows  of  soldiers  and 
clerks  in  the  civil  service,  were  established  by  means  of  funds  provided  by  the 
foundling  hospitals,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Empress  contributed  to  each  a  sum  of 
1,5U0  rubles.  Finally,  in  1828,  the  Empress  created  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
administration  of  all  institutions  dependent  on  the  commission  of  public  charity,  and 
these  institutions  were  placed  under  her  direct  and  immediate  protection.  At  her 
death  in  1828  all  the  institutions  under  her  supervision  were  grouped  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Marie  institutions. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna,  an  imperial  mani- 
festo was  issued,  placing  all  the  establishments  formerly  in  care  of  the  deceased 
under  the  charge  and  protection  of  His  M^esty  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time  a 
secretary  of  state  was  appointed  director  of  Her  Majesty's  chancellery,  which  was  to 
be  called  for  the  future  the  fourth  section  of  the  privy  chancellery  of  His  Majestj 
the  Emperor.  Moreover,  most  of  the  educational  establishments  formerly  patron- 
ized by  the  late  Empress  were,  conformably  to  her  wishes,  placed  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna.  Nearly  all  these  establishments 
were  now  located  in  the  two  capitals,  and  consequently  the  Emperor  Nicholas  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  establish  schools,  homes,  and  institutes  for  girls  in  the  prov- 
inces; the  more  so,  as  the  pecuniary  resources  at  his  disposal  were  amply  sufScient 
to  allow  his  scheme  to  be  carried  out. 

Between  the  years  1829  and  1845  institutes  for  girls  of  noble  birth  wore  opened  in 
the  cities  of  Odessa,  Kazan,  Kiefi^,  Bielostock,  Novo-Alexandrowsky  (near  Tlflis), 
Astrachan,  Kertch,  Tiflis,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Novotcherkask,  TamboiT,  Orenburg,  Sara- 
toff,  Poltava,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
more  distant  cities  of  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  Government  schools  for  girls  hatl  thus  increased  so  largely  that  in 
1845  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  create  a  supreme  council  of  the  •educational  estab- 
lishments for  young  girls  and  which  formed  a  special  and  distinct  department  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  It  was  subsequently,  in  1873,  annexed  to  the  tute- 
lary councils,  but  still  continued  to  be  presided  over  by  Prince  Peter  Oldeubarg, 
and  was  exclusively  composed  of  state  officials  who  were  well  known  equally  for 
their  erudition  and  for  their  zeal  in  all  matters  concerning  the  promotion  of  edaca- 
tion  among  the  difierent  classes  of  Russian  society. 
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But  without  doabt  the  most  important  of  the  many  charitable  works  inaugurated 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  tbe  establishment  of  orphan  bomes.  Owing  to  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  and  the  cruel  ravages  caused  by  the 
wars  immediately  preceiling  this  terrible  visitation,  the  number  of  orphans  requir- 
ing immediate  relief  and  help  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  ex^isting  institutions 
were  quite  anable  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  them. 

Two  of  these  orphan  homes  were  established  by  the  Emperor  in  1834 ;  they  were 
attached  to  the  foundling  hospitals,  and  were  designed  to  receive  each  60  orphan 
children. 

At  this  time  tbe  programme  of  studies  pursued  iu  the  schools  attached  to  the 
foundling  hospitals  included  Latin  and  French,  and  these  languages  were  taught 
with  the  object  of  enabling  the  boys  who  had  passed  through  the  Latin  classes  to 
enter  either  the  university  or  one  of  the  military  academies,  while  the  girls  who 
bad  gone  through  the  French  classes  were  qualified  to  enter  private  families  as 
governesses.  In  giving  such  an  advanced  education  to  their  pupils,  the  foundling 
hospitals  no  longer  corresponded  with  their  primary  destination,  and  the  Emperor 
wisely  decided  to  change  these  conditions. 

In  1837  the  Latin  and  French  classes  were  abolished,  and  in  their  place  special 
schools  were  opened  for  the  orphau  children  of  soldiers  and  clerks  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. The  orphan  home  at  the  Moscow  Foundling  Hospital  originally  consisted  of 
two  divisions,  one  for  300  boys,  and  one  for  an  equal  number  of  girls;  but  iu  1847 
the  boys'  division  was  transformed  iuto  a  cadet  corps,  and  thus  became  excluded 
from  the  group  of  the  Marie  institutions.  Moreover,  the  number  of  girls  received 
into  the  home  at  St.  Petersburg  was  raised  to  700,  and  the  Moscow  home  increased 
tbe  number  of  its  inmates  to  800.  At  the  same  time  a  third  homo  was  opened  at 
Gatchiua,  so  that  altogether  no  less  than  2,000  orphan  boys  and  girls  were  in  this 
way  provided  for. 

Iu  1834  the  Alexandra  Orphan  Asylum,  intended  for  children  of  the  middle  class 
of  society,  was  established.  At  first  children  of  both  sexes,  t-o  the  number  of  340, 
were  admitted,  but  from  1840  the  asylum  was  restricted  to  girls.  Two  years  later 
it  was  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Orphan  Institute.  In  the 
same  year  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  was  removed  from  Tsarkoe  Selo  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  annexed  to  the  Marie  institutions. 

On  January  4,  1854,  after  the  death  of  M.  Longinoff,  secretary  of  state,  the  estab- 
lishments founded  by  the  Empresses  Elisabeth  Alexeievna  and  Alexandra  Feodo- 
ruvua,  the  superintendence  of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  were  also  included  in 
the  group  of  the  Marie  institutions.  These  consisted  of  the  Patriotic  Institute,  the 
Poltava  and  Tamboff  institutes,  the  asylum  for  children,  and  the  schools  attached 
to  the  St.  Petersburg  Patriotic  and  Moscow  Benevolent  societies ;  in  all,  about  175 
institutions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  the  number  of 
these  educational  and  charitable  institutions  amounted  to  365.  In  the  former  9,534 
boys  and  girls  were  being  brought  up  and  educated;  in  the  hospitals  37,609  patients 
were  receiving  medical  care  and  treatment,  and  no  less  than  60,898  young  children 
and  old  people  found  help  and  relief  iu  the  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums. 

All  these  establishments  continued  to  be  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Empress 
Alexandra  Feodorovna  up  to  the  day  of  her  death,  October  20,  1860,  though  the 
direction  of  the  institutions  had,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  been  divided 
hetween  herself  and  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandre vna,  who,  on  November  6,  1860, 
assumed  all  the  rights  attached  to  the  post  so  long  held  by  the  late  Empress. 

The  year  1860  forms  an  important  turning  point  in  the  historj^  of  the  Marie  insti- 
tutions, as  it  opened  a  new  era  in  the  extension  of  a  liberal  education  to  those  classes 
that  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their  activity. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  enlarge  the  area  of  public  instruction  unless  the  number 
of  schools  was  considerably  increased,  for  only  in  this  way  could  the  primary 
requirements  of  the  poorer  classes  be  adequately  met  or  a  solid  education  be  given 
^  children  who  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  sank  qualifying  them  to  enter  any 
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of  the  existing  institutions.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  content  theumelves 
with  the  education  given  in  private  schools,  or  had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
governesses  and  tators,  who  wore  themselves  often  entirely  uninstmcted  and  bad 
never  received  any  pedagogical  training. 

For  tho  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  Government  iu«tita4ee  for  yoang  ^rl« 
the  wisdom  and  practicableness  of  Betski's  fandamental  principle  that  a  girl  can  only 
bo  well  and  thoroaghly  educated  in  a  boarding  school  began  to  be  doubted  and. 
questioned,  and  before  long  it  was  decided  to  reform  altogether  the  system  that  bad 
hitherto  prevailed. 

The  firat  public  day  school  admitting  girls  of  all  conditions  and  religions  Tvas 
established  April  19, 1858,  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Professor  Vtschnegradski. 
The  success  attending  this  first  trial  encouraged  many  towns  to  solicit  permission  to 
establish  like  schools  entirely  at  thoir  own  espenso  and  without  receiving  any  sob- 
sidy  whatever  from  tlie  Government.  These  petitions  became  so  numerous  that  in 
July,  1869,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  ordering  that  only  those  public  schools 
which  received  subsidies  from  the  administrative  council  would  be  included  in  th« 
number  of  tho  Marie  institutions,  and  that  all  schools  ostablisked  and  carried  on  by 
private  persons  would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  From  the  year  1870  the  number  of  public  schools  for  girls  had  invariably 
been  greater  than  that  of  schools  for  boys ;  but  they  were  found  to  be  still  sadly 
inadequate,  and  accordingly  merchants  of  any  guild  and  families,  noble  or  otherwise, 
were  allowed  to  place  their  daughters  in  any  one  of  the  Marie  institutions  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  fixed  fees,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  Educational  Home  for 
Girls  of  Noble  Birth,  tho  St.  Catharine,  the  Patriotic,  and  the  orphan  institutes, 
which  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  admitting  only  girls  of  noble  parentage.  Day 
scholars  and  half  boarders  were  also  admitted  into  some  of  the  institutes  on  imy- 
ment  of  a  small  fixed  annual  fee. 

The  operations  of  the  loan  aud  savings  banks,  which  in  1828  reached  the  sum  of 
354,000,000  rubles,  at  this  time  covered  a  sum  of  not  less  than  a  milliard  rubles. 
The  revenues  of  these  banks,  which  may  be  calculated  to  have  been  about  5,000,000 
rubles,  were  appropriated  to  form  an  alienable  capital,  not  only  for  the  maintonanca 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  and  some  of  the  other  Marie  institutions,  but  also  for  ths 
partial  support  of  the  cadet  corps. 

It  was  in  tho  same  year,  1860,  when  tho  questions  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfo 
and  tho  reorganization  of  tho  imperial  credit  institutions  had  come  to  the  front,  that 
the  loan  and  saving  banks  were  brought  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of 
finance,  but  on  condition  that  all  the  Marie  institutions  should  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished with  funds  sufficient  for  their  due  maintennnee  and  support. 

Tho  central  administration  also  underwent  several  important  changes,  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  tutelary  councils  and  the  supremo  council  being  merged  into 
one  department  under  the  name  of  the  tutelary  council  of  the  Marie  institutions. 
The  council  was  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  two  capi- 
tals, and,  AS  reorganized  on  new  bases  in  1873,  was  invested  with  discretionary  pow- 
ers in  all  matters  relating  to  their  management,  direction,  and  finances.  The  rights 
and  functions  of  the  honorary  members,  chosen  and  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  were  further  considerably  enlarged. 

The  general  direction  of  tho  establishments  dependent  on  tho  privy  chancellery  of 
the  Emperor  was  delegated  to  a  director  in  chief,  the  control  of  the  finances  and  all 
property  belonging  to  the  institutions  being  intrusted  to  a  special  department  created 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna  the  Marie  institutions  were, 
by  au  imperial  rescript  dated  May  29, 1880,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Tsarevna  Marie  Feodorovna. 

This  rescript  was  one  of  the  last  acts  performed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II 
on  behalf  of  the  Marie  institutions,  which  at  that  time  embraced  4.59  educational 
and  charitable  establishments.    The  number  of  boys  and  girls  being  brought  up 
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and  inatrueted  in  t]ie  different  eobools  exceeded  20,000.  while  68,161  persons  were 
being  treated  in  the  hospitals  and  80,963  poor  children  and  adults  were  inmates 
of  the  foundling  hospitals  and  asylnms. 

The  present  position  (in  1892)  of  these  establishments,  whieh  are  actually  under 
the  direct  protection  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  show 
that  they  are  conducted  in  strict  adherence  to  the  sacred  aim  with  which  they  were 
originally  founded — to  succor  the  homeless,  helpless,  and  forlorn,  and  to  bring  up 
the  young  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  love  to  their  neighbor. 

The  foundling  hospitals  have  received  since  their  foundation  1(^,048  children. 
There  are  now  107  primary  and  normal  schools  attached  to  these  hospitals,  in  which 
a  solid  elementary  education  is  being  given  to  3,293  boys  and  girls.  The  result  of 
coucentratiug  the  work  of  these  hospitals  in  the  two  capitals  has  been  the  amass- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  children  in  one  or  two  buildings,  and  a  consequent  large 
and  abnormal  rate  of  mortality.  The  first  steps  toward  the  decentralization  of 
these  hospitals  were  taken  in  1891.  In  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  their 
Majesties  considerable  sums  were  raised  both  by  public  bodies  and  by  private  per- 
sons for  the  establishment  of  crt^ches  in  the  provinces,  and  they  are  now  in  full  work 
in  the  towns  of  Vologda,  Poltava,  Ekaterincslaff,  Morschansk,  and  Petrosavodsk. 

The  modest  aim  of  the  asylums  for  children  is  to  feed  and  look  after  children 
whoso  parents  are  engaged  all  day  in  outdoor  work.  The  children  are  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  orthodox  religion,  reading,  and  writing,  and  in  the  asylnms  to 
which  orphan  homes  are  annexed  there  are  also  technical  trade  classes.  The  num- 
ber of  children  received  during  1891  into  the  131  existiug  asylums  was  13,645,  of 
whom  4,420  were  taken  into  orphan  and  boarding  homes. 

The  pupils  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  are  taught  by  the 
oral  system,  the  sign  and  manual  system  being  used  for  those  who  are  disinclined  to 
follow  the  former  method.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  instructed  in  religion,  the 
Kussian  language,  arithmetic,  and  the  necessary  trades.  The  school  consists  of  105 
boy  boarders  and  65  girl  boarders,  besides  32  boys  and  28  girls  as  day  scholars.  Of 
the  230  pupils,  138  are  taught  by  the  oral  system. 

InaliiHiions  for  the  relief  of  the  blind. — In  1881  a  small  circle  of  persons  lielonging 
to  the  highest  sooiety  of  St.  Petei>sburg,  on  the  initiative  of  M.  Grot,  secretary  of 
state,  and  under  his  presidency,  established  an  association  for  the  relief  of  the  blind 
in  Russia,  which  was  called,  in  memory  of  the  constant  interest  the  late  Empress 
had  taken  in  helping  the  poor  blind.  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind,  founded 
in  memory  of  the  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna.  In  1883  it  was  annexed  to  the 
•  Marie  institutions. 

The  main  object  of  the  association  consists  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
blind  children  and  of  trade  hornet  for  blind  adults.  Extending  its  aid  to  persons  of 
both  sexes,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  religion  professed  by  those  it  succors, 
schools  have  already  been  started  in  the  towns  of  Bt.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kicfl", 
Reval,  Kazan,  Kostrouia,  Kharkoff,  Voronege,  Odessa,  Perm,  Smolensk,  Toula, 
Samara,  Chernigoff,  and  Onplia;  public  workshops  have  been  established  at  Kame- 
notz  and  Oupha;  asylums  for  the  aged  blind  have  been  founded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Voronege,  and  Perm,  and  ophthalmic  hospitals  have  been  opened  at  Tiflis  and  Tash- 
kent. All  these  eatablishraents  are  supported  by  the  members  of  the  association 
and  by  public  subscriptions.  The  resources  of  the  association,  with  already  600 
blind  pupils  in  its  schools,  were  augmented  by  a  memorial  gift  of  1,000,000  rubles  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Emperor,  Alexander  II,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  Marie  Alexandrovna. 

In  the  39  hospitals  the  total  number  of  i>ersons  who  have  received  medical  treat- 
ment is  350,154,  of  whom  326,395  have  been  out-patients  and  23,759  have  been  indoor 
patients. 

The  institutes  for  girls,  or  boarding  schools,  with  a  course  of  education  extending 
over  seven  years,  teach  all  that  is  necessary  for  every  educated  woman  in  the  fulfill- 
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ment  of  her  home  duties.  The  programme  of  studies  followed  in  these  schools  con- 
sists of  religion,  tlie  Russian,  French,  and  German  languages,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  zoology,  pedagogy,  caligraphy,  drawing,  music,  singing,  gymnastics, 
and  dancing.  Some  of  the  schools  have  special  pedagogic  classes  in  which  particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  to  proof  lessons  for 
training  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  pupils,  on  passing  the  final  exam- 
inations, are  entitled  to  receive  a  diploma  qualifying  them  to  act  as  teachers  in 
schools  or  as  private  governesses,  and  those  who  have  received  the  highest  possible 
marks  during  the  whole  course  are  also  awarded  **  chiffres'' — that  is,  bronze  medals 
bearing  the  initials  of  the  founders  and  attached  to  a  silk  ribbon — gold  or  silver 
medals,  and  books.  There  arc  in  all  32  institutes,  and  the  total  number  of  scholars 
amounts  to  7,680  girls. 

The  public  schools  for  girls  are  chiefly  day  schools,  though  to  some  of  them  board- 
ing schools  are  annexed. 

Their  programme  of  studies,  with  the  exception  of  music,  which  is  not  taught 
them,  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  institutes.  Diplomas  qualifying  for  the 
post  of  private  teacher  are  granted  those  pupils  who  have  duly  passed  the  final 
examinations,  the  gold  or  silver  medal  being  awarded  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  institutes.  The  schools  at  St.  Petersburg  have  also  sjiecial  pedagogic  classes, 
with  a  course  of  studies  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  the  last  year  being 
devoted  to  practical  training  in  teaching,  for  which  purpose  a progymnosium  of  four 
classes  is  intrusted  to  them.  On  finishintr  this  course  pupils  have  the  right  to 
receive  a  diploma  qualifying  them  as  ('Cachers  in  the-higher  classes  of  public  schools 
and  institutes. 

In  1891  the  30  public  schools,  together  with  the  progymnosium  and  pedagogic 
classes,  were  attended  by  10,664  scholars. 

The  programme  of  studies  for  the  primary  schools  for  girls  is  of  a  more  limited 
kind  than  that  adopted  in  the  institutes  and  public  schools. 

These  schools,  organized  in  1882  on  the  personal  initiative  of  the  Empress  and 
called  by  her  name,  the  Mario  schools,  were  established  to  give  a  sound  elementary 
education  which  should  qualify  girls  for  the  pursuit  of  a  business  or  professional 
career.  In  the  Marie  schools  are  taught  religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic, 
the  history  and  geography  of  Russia,  the  rudiments  of  zoology,  caligraphy,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  needlework.  The  full  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  during  all  which  time  particular  attention  is  paid  to  needlework  of  every 
kind,  with  the  aim  of  training  the  pupils  for  the  calling  of  cutters  and  makers  of 
clothes.  They  are  three  in  number,  two  being  at  St.  Petersburg  and  one  at  Vishnl-  . 
Volotschock.  In  one  of  the  former  there  is  a  special  class  for  practical  instruction 
in  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  The  primary  schools  are  71  in  all,  and  are  attended 
by  6,2U  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  educational  institutions  for  boys  are  four  in  number — the  Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum,  two  commercial  schools,  and  the  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute  at  Gatchino. 
The  lycoum,  with  it^  university  course  of  studies  and  juridical  faculty,  is  a  high 
school  designed  exclusively  for  the  sons  of  nobles;  the  other  two  are  secondary 
Hchools.  The  number  of  scholars  educated  in  these  four  establishments  amoimts  to 
2,066  boys. 

Thirty-six  hospices  aided  3,849  men,  women,  and  children  in  1891. 

This  sketch  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that  during  the  year  1891  498,108 
persons  were  aided  and  relieved  by  the  Marie  institutions,  of  which  number 
120,537  fell  to  the  share  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  the  hospices,  and  the  asylums; 
350,154  to  the  share  of  the  hospitals,  and  27,417  to  the  share  of  the  educational 
establishments. 

The  budget  of  the  472  institutions  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  11,244,105  rubles 
($3,969,169).  The  resources  for  their  support  are  drawn  from  capitals  previously 
formed,  from  donations  granted  by  the  imperial  family,  from  payments  made  by 
scholars,  from  a  subsidy  of  5,000,000  rnbles  accorded  by  the  State  treasury,  and, 
finally,  from  public  contributions. 
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These  contribations,  atnoanting  in  twelve  years  to  a  capital  of  10,000,000  rabies 
($3,530,000),  amply  testify  to  the  intimate  conyiction  of  the  Russian  people  that  the 
administrative  authorities,  being  under  the  direct  control  of  their  Imperial  Majes- 
ties, will  employ  all  the  large  resources  at  their  disposal  in  promoting  the  cause  for 
which  the  institutions  intrusted  to  their  care  were  first  founded.  They  further 
afibrd  a  brilliant  and  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Marie  institutions,  by  the 
numerons  and  varied  good  works  they  foster,  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
humane  and  large-minded  view  that  inspired  their  illustrious  founders. 

In  this  connection  citations  from  "  L'oeuvre  de  la  femme  k  Moscou,'* 
a  work  prepared  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  are  of  value.    This  is 
an  account  of  feminine  activity  in  education,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
industries,  bothrural  and  urban,  of  the  Moscow  district.    Societies*  have 
been  established  for  training  women  in  practical  pursuits  by  which  they 
can  earn  a  livelihood  if  necessary.     Cooking,  cutting  of  garments, 
skilled  handiwork  generally,  and  an  intelligence  bureau  enter  into  the 
work.     Especial  efifort  is  made  to  interest  individuals  in  the  science  of 
education,  and  many  women  are  trained  for  the  i)osition  of  teacher. 
Municipalities  appoint  women  of  the  territorial  nobility  as  patronesses 
of  the  urban  schools,  and  those  desiring  to  be  instructresses  for  rural 
districts  receive  regular  training  in  the  public  schools,  with  additional 
training  in  pedagogical  courses.    Many  private  institutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  ladies  of  the  court,  prepare  their  pupils  for  professions,  such 
as  nurse,  modiste,  milliner,  housekeeper,  cook,  etc.    The  organization 
of  philanthropic  institutions  in  Moscow  and  other  large  cities  includes 
hospitals  for  children  and  adults,  public  charities,  homes  for  incurables, 
training  schools  for  women  physicians,  for  sanitary  inspectors  in  man- 
ufactories, aid  societies,  organized  help  for  those  detained  in  prisons  or 
reformatories,  houses  of  refuge,  asylums,  etc.    In  manufacturing  indus- 
tries women  take  active  part,  in  the  Moscow  government  alone  36,912 
women  and  317  children  being  actively  engaged  in  working  in  cloth, 
metals,  wood,  printing,  canning  cereals,  fruits,  etc.    Eural  industries, 
which  are  a  special  feature  of  Kussian  life,  are  often  carried  on  in  the 
homes,  but  there  are  many  intermediate  agents,  and  the  general  coop- 
eration of  women  is  obtained.    In  the  Moscow  government  there  are 
62,164  industrial  establishments  and  141,339  persons  engaged  in  the 
work.    The  industries  include  basket  making,  chair  seating,  manufac- 
turing playthings  for  children,  making  furniture,  pottery  work,  porce- 
lain faience,  combs,  hats,  and  caps,  leather  work,  lace  making,  knitting, 
making  edging,  fashioning  undergarments,  rolling  cigarettes,  fabri- 
cating fi^inges  and  other  trimmings,  knitting  slippers,  making  straw 
hats,  etc. 

For  persons  who  have  aspirations  beyond  these  industries  for  the 
people  there  are  higher  places  for  work,  such  as  decorative  art,  techni- 
cal drawing,  the  study  of  music  and  dramatic  art,  training  for  artistic 
careers,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  in  all  of  which  the  woman  of  the 

'  Rossie :  Section  de  Moscou.  Bureau  des  Dames  instituiS  par  ordro  de  S.  M.  I'lmp^- 
wtrice.    L'cDuvre  de  la  femme  ii  Moscou. 
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period  in  Russia  is  steadily  advancing  toward  a  position  where  she 
may  gain  lier  livelihood,  if  she  desires,  or  rank  equally  with  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  since  time  immemorial  to  cultivate  their  talents. 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  Ladies' Patriotic  Society » (1812-1893)  has  under 
its  management  16  day  and  boardiug  schools,  with  2,362  pupils.  Id 
addition  to  the  usual  studies  found  in  schools  of  this  class,  instrucUoD 
is  given  in  sewing,  cutting,  embroidery,  washing  and  ironing,  artificia] 
flower  and  lace  making,  in  embossing  leiither,  and  in  painting  ou  porce- 
lain. At  graduation  the  pupil  receives  a  diploma  from  the  board  of 
trade  in  St.  Petersburg  entitling  the  graduate  to  become  an  assistant 
mistress. 

MEMORABLE  DATES. 

Ninth  century:  To  Oyrille,  a  Byzantine  Brother,  an  alphabet  of 
thirty-eight  letters  is  due,  which  alphabet,  originally  adopted  from  tiie 
Greeks,  was  modified  to  suit  the  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians.  The 
Eussian  and  Servian  alphabets  of  the  present  day  are  derived  from  the 
Cyrillique. 

Tenth  to  seventeenth  century:  The  ravages  of  the  Tartar  liordes 
checked  the  eiibrts  of  the  Byzantine  Brothers  to  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing.  With  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  first 
notable  Roman  Catholic  influence,  inl3H>duGed  into  the  country  by  tlM 
Poles.  Schools  were  founded  by  them  which  greatly  extended  the 
Jesuit  influence.  The  famous  Greco- Latin- Slavonic  school  at  KieC 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  embryo  of  Kief  University,  dates 
from  1588,  and  became  in  1633  an  academy  under  a  famous  defender 
of  the  Greek  Church,  Archbishop  Peter  Magila.  In  1G29  anothtf 
school  was  founded  in  Moscow,  to  which  the  more  learned  monks  of 
Kief  were  brought  as  teachers.  The  more  advanced  education  of  the 
Kief  monks  was  due  to  the  Polish  influence.  These  schools  aimed  to 
instruct  in  two  languages,  philosophy  and  theology.  The  embryo  of 
Dorpat  University  dates  from  1632;  that  of  Helsiugfors  from  1640. 

1689-1725 :  The  earliest  efforts  to  educate  the  Russian  people  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  he  brought  Eussia  into  relation 
with  other  nations  and  invited  learned  men  to  come  to  his  domain  to 
instruct  in  different  branches  of  learning.  He  established  special 
technical  schools  for  engineers  and  for  naval  science,  also  military  and 
naval  schools.  He  created  people's  schools,  founded  schools  for  the 
clergy,  for  nobles,  and  for  civil  servant^.'  To  him  is  due  the  extended 
German  influence  and  the  establishment  of  famous  German  schools, 
which  exerted  great  influence  for  over  a  century  and  which  now  rank  ai 
gymnasia,  and  are  subject  to  rules  laid  down  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction. 

'Brief  Historical  Review  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society. 

*Thc  hierarchic  scale  established  by  Peter  the  Great  comprises  fourteen  classes  of 
civilians,  called  tchinoviiiks.  The  first  three  classes  have  the  title  ''hi^jhest  excel- 
lence," the  fourth  ''excellence;"  from  that  to  the  eighth  "vycokorodnii,"  or  the 
hereditary  nobility,  and  the  remainder  the  title  "blagorodni,"  or  well  born. 
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1741-1 7<il:  During  this  period  are  noted  the  encouragement  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature, 
the  founding  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1757, 
which,  by  bringing  French  artists  to  Kussia,  greatly  enhanoed  French 
influence,  and  the  establishment  of  Moscow  University  in  1755. 

1762-1796:  Within  these  dates  are  chronicled  the  establishment  of 
popular  lay  schools  in  districts  and  towns  during  the  reign  of  Cathe- 
rine II 5  the  founding  of  gymnasia  for  secondary  instruction;  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  for  the  secondary  education  of  young  girls  of 
noble  families — ^the  famous  convent  school  of  Smolna  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  Plans  were  laid  for  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versities, as  there  was  no  real  vitality  in  the  institutions  for  superior 
instruction  already  referred  to.  In  1782  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  organization  of  elementary  edu- 
cation; ftom  1780  on,  the  right  of  oi)ening  and  teaching  school  was 
^nly  accorded  to  those  who  could  give  proof  of  capacity. 

1802-1803:  An  advancement  of  educational  matters  was  perceptible 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1802  the  first  adminis- 
trative organization  was  attempted  through  the  creating  of  tlie  office 
of  minister  of  public  instruction  and  through  the  division  of  the  Empire 
into  school  circuits,  and  centralization  was  further  aided  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  officials  representing  the  minister  in  the  educational  circuits. 
In  1803  commenced  the  transformation  of  middle  grade  communal 
schools  into  gymnasia. 

1804-1825:  Establishment  of  the  universities  of  Kharkof,  Kazan, 
and  St.  Petersburg;  decree  that  no  person  could  become  a  civil  servant 
(tchinovnik)  unless  he  had  passed  through  a  gymnasia;  school  fees 
introduced  which  were  used  for  teachers'  salaries,  to  furnish  awards  for 
study  and  conduct,  and  for  pensions. 

1828-1858:  Regular  organization  of  secondary  schools,  which  dat^ 
from  17C2  to  1790;  reorganization  of  universities  (law  of  1835)  so  that 
they  became  teaching  bodies  rather  than  administrative  bodies;  schools 
placed  under  control  of  curators  of  school  circuits;  opening  of  first 
gymnasia  for  girls  in  1858. 

18G0-18G4:  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1800  caused  a  demand 
for  more  schools;  a  general  plan  received  imperial  sanction  in  18G2;  in 
1804  an  elementary  school  law  was  promulgated  which  created  three 
grades  of  education — elementary,  secondary,  and  superior. 

1867-1874:  Supervision  of  elementary  schools  given  to  the  zemstvo, 
and  a  school  board  formed  in  every  district;  in  1871  training  schools 
for  teachers  were  established;  in  1872  real  schools  were  organized  to 
more  thoroughly  train  students  for  practical  life;  in  1874  scliool  councils 
were  placed  under  direct  charge  of  the  ministry,  the  central  authorities 
thus  assuming  control  of  education  throughout  the  Empire. 

1875-1884:  Few  changes  are  noted  until,  in  1883,  a  technical  division 
was  formed  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  establishing  industrial  and  technical 
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schools  throughout  the  Empire;  in  1884  parochial  schools  were  reorgan- 
ized and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

1888-1891:  A  scheme  for  technical  schools  was  elaborated  in  1888;  a 
scheme  for  commercial  and  industrial  schools  had  been  introduced  since 
1889;  a  decree  of  April  24,  1890,  transferred  the  "middle"  schools  of 
the  Baltic  district  into  gymnasia;  a  decree  of  December,  1889,  deprived 
Dorpat  University  of  its  privileges  of  self-government;  later  decrees 
serve  to  more  thoroughly  Russianize  this  institution. 

1891-1894:  Establishment  of  a  commission  to  study  the  subject  of 
elementary  education;  decrees  promulgated  that  private  schools  in 
Dorpat  district  can  only  be  taught  in  the  Russian  language;  efforts 
are  being  made  to  extend  compulsory  education  throughout  all  divisions 
of  the  Czar's  dominions.  lu  the  early  part  of  1895  it  was  stated  that 
the  subject  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  of  the  mir  was 
awakening  discussion.  It  was  considered  that  the  mir  might  be  inimical 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  nationalization  of  the  Russian  governmental 
service. 
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Brief  Statement  of  Education  in  Finland.  » 

[Detailed  BtatemeDt  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edoeation  for  1888-80,  pp.  222-235.] 

Material  consulted, — Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894;  Statistisk  Ofversigt  of 
Kleuientarlaroverkens  tillstand  och  Verksamhet,  1891-92;  Polytekniska  Institutet  i 
Finland,  1892-93;  Le  Grand  Duch^  de  Finlande:  Notice  Statistique  par  K.E.  F. 
Ignatias;  Revue  Universitaire,  octobre  1892;  Revue  PMagogique  Beige,  novcmbre 
1893;  Revue  Encyclop^dique,  d^cembre  1891:  La  Russie;  Statesman's  Year- Book, 
1894  and  1895;  Almanac  de  Gotba,  1895. 

Population  and  administration,— The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  has  an  area  of  144,255 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,380,140  (in  1890).  The  capital,  Helsingfurs,  has 
a  population  of  61,530.  Finland  is  annexed  to  Russia,  but  not  incorporated  in  it. 
Ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Frederikshanin,  Sweden,  on  September  17,  1809,  it 
retains  portions  of  its  ancient  constitution,  which  was  originally  adopted  in  1772, 
remodeled  in  1789,  and  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  There  is  a  national  diet,  which 
discusaes  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the  Czar,  who  has  also  the  right  of  veto. 
Proposed  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  *' State's  Secretariat ^  of  Finland,  which  sits  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  state  secretary  and  four  members  nominated  by 
the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the  Senate)."  The  Senate,  which  sits  at 
Helsingfors,  is  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor-general,  and  is  the  superior  ad- 
ministrative power  in  Finland.  It  consists  of  two  departments,  justice  and  finance, 
which  have  the  administration  of  various  divisions  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Finland. 
The  military  department  is  under  charge  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  war.  Foreign 
affairs  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Russian  chancellor. 

THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM  AND   STATISTICS, 

The  school  system  of  Finland  is  distinct  from  that  of  liassia,  and 
resembles  in  its  main  features  that  of  Sweden,  to  which  country  it 
belonged  until  1809.  According  to  statements  presented  by  the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  statistics  (Statistiska  Centralbyn\n)  and  by  the  higher 
school  board  (Ofverstyrelsen  for  Skolviisendet)  in  Helsingfors,  which 
board  centralizes  the  control  of  schools  for  Finland,  the  system  con- 
sists of  elementary  (fasta  folkskolor),  secondary,  and  professional  (ele- 
mentarskolor  and  realskolor),  normal  schools  (folkskollarare  och 
lararinneseminarier),  higher  and  special    schools.    The  system  was 


'Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  French,  specialist  in  the  school  systems  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe. 

'Minister  and  state  secretary  for  Finland,  General  Lieutenant  von  Daehn ;  supe- 
rior director  of  schools.  Dr.  L.  Lindeluf;  director  of  central  bureau  of  statintics,  A. 
Boxstrom 
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established  by  decree  of  April  19,  1858,  and  definitely  organized*  by 
decree  of  May  11, 186G.  This  decree  required  each  town  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  for  all  children  between  7  and  14  years  of 
age,  with  a  division  into  lower  and  higher  elementary  schools,  the  latter 
for  youth  between  10  and  14  years  of  age.  At  a  later  date  the  school 
age  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  16  yeai's,  and  the  statistics  pre- 
sented are  from  7  to  10  years  of  age.  In  rural  communes  the  earliest 
instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  family;  if  not  there,  attendance  is 
required  in  either  stationary  (fasta  folkskolor)  or  in  ambulatory 
schools  (flyttande  folkskolor) — that  is,  schools  whose  teachers  move 
fi*om  district  to  district  every  two  or  three  months  instructing  the 
scattered  school  population.  In  1891-92,  according  to  the  Statistisk 
Arsbok  for  Finland,  there  were  177,880  pupils  in  ambulatory  schools, 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  7.47  to  the  100  of  population  of  2^80,140;  and 
57,663  in  stationary  schools,  or  a  ratio  of  2.41  to  the  100  of  populatioiu 
There  were  1,628  teachers — men,  763;  women,  875.    Preceding  the  eh- 


»  The  Rev.  Uuo  Cygnaous  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  reoi:gaxiizer  of  the  Fion- 
ish  school  system.  Being  commisaioned  by  the  authorities  to  visit  did«reut  coun* 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  stndying  educational  questions,  he  introduced  new  ideas, 
and  prepared  ^'a  combination  of  literary,  scientific,  and  industrial  studies''  for  the 
schools.  He  filled  the  position  of  inspector-general  of  common  schools  during  the 
period  of  reorganization.  The  general  development  of  the  school  system  prior  to 
this  reorganization  is  presented  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  Uno  Cygaaeus,  tlie 
patriot  and  the  promoter  of  elementary  education  in  Finland,  was  horn  October  12, 
1810,  in  Tavastehus.  Entering  the  university  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1836.  Ordained  as  pastor  at  Viborg,  he  soon  joined  a  colony  of 
Finns  in  North  America,  and  became  their  pastor  at  New  Archangel  (Sitka),  in  May, 
1840.  The  first  Finnish  elementary  school  was  started  here.  During  the  long  voy- 
age around  Cape  Horn,  Cygnaeus  gave  much  thought  to  the  moral  and  hitellectual 
education  of  man,  and  he  determined  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  education  of  future 
generations.  After  staying  five  years  in  America,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
184(),  remaining  there  until  1858  as  a  pastor  for  the  Finnish  people.  About  that 
date  Alexander  II,  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  visited  that 
island  and  announced  in  the  Benate  that  he  intended  to  give  Finland  a  complete 
and  modern  school  organization.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  people,  discussions  of  the  subject  being  requested.  Pastor 
Uuo  Cygnaeus,  as  author  of  Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  the  Primary  School  of  Fiu- 
land,  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  to  present  a  study  on  the  subject  of  educatiou 
in  other  countries. 

The  principles  announced  in  this  work,  "Nugra  ord  om  folk-skoleviisendet  i  Fin- 
land," caused  Cygnaeus  to  bo  appointed  inspector  in  chief  of  elementary  schools  and 
director  of  the  normal  school  at  JyvUskyla,  so  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  hi8 
pedagogical  views.  -  According  to  the  ideas  of  that  period  his  modern  pedagogical 
views  seemed  impracticable.  Ho  had  learned  to  comprehend  both  Pestalozzi  and 
Frobel.  He  understood  that  elementary  inHtruction  was  gradually  being  deflected 
from  its  essential  goal;  that  is,  its  purpose  should  be  to  elucidate  or  to  educate  by 
degrees,  each  step  gradually  unfolding  and  leading  to  a  now  idea.  Cygnaeus  did 
not  present  now  ideas,  he  simply  revived  the  art  of  educating,  and  he  applied  tlii« 
art  to  each  and  every  institution  in  its  turn.  Ho  soon  saw  that  many  educators  did 
not  comprehend  the  Pestalozziau  spirit,  nor  had  they  been  able  to  apply  his  ideas. 
Pestalozzi  believed  essentially  in  the  common  school  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  sons 
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i&entary  schools  are  infant  schools  (bara^olor),  with  24^570  children 
in  attendance.  Grouped  according  to  their  several  divisions,  the 
numbers  are  as  follows: 


Boys. 

Schools 
Girls. 

1      155 

Total.;  Men. 

!^    900  ;     578 
175 

'eachera. 

men. ,  ^"*«»- 

427  1  1.005 
448  ,      623 

Boys. 

Pupils. 
Girls. 

16.465 
9,611 

180 

Total. 

Gradti. 
at«8. 

Bural  elementary  schools 
of  higher  fcrado 

;S,»- 

21.632 
9.638 

137 

38,097 
19,  249 

317 

3,676 
1.337 

Other  elementary  schools 
(of  city)  not  given  above. 

t 

' 

1 

< 

; 

1 ' 

T©t«l 

1 

1 

1 

31,407 

26,250 

57,663 
436 

formal  M^hools 

1 

1 

4         31  {       14           45 

82 

1 

' 

a  Mixed 

The  budget  for  1893  contained  $326,259  for  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  which  gives  a  per  capita  of  enrollment  of  85.05,  and  a  per 
capita  of  population  of  13  cents.  It  sbould,  however,  be  observed  tbat 
the  income  for  school  purposes  is  not  limited  to  tbe  governmental  subsi- 
dies, for  the  communes  aid  in  the  matter  of  school  maintenance.  In 
1891  the  expenditures  of  the  communes  for  rural  schools  was  $130,008. 
Assuming  this  amount  to  be  for  the  ambulatory  schools  (177,880  pupils) 
and  for  the  higher  grade  elementary  pupils  (38,097)  of  rural  districts, 
then  the  per  capita  of  enrollment  would  be  59  cents. 

of  a  presideut  and  for  those  of  tbe  workingman — aU  should  bo  equal  and  receive  au 
equal  education.  Cygnaeus  addod  to  this  tbat  education  sbould  be  based  U])ou 
piety  and  morality,  that  these  were  more  important  than  a  variety  of  studies.  Ho 
also  insisted  upon  physical  training;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he  insisted  that 
sloyd  should  be  given  a  principal  place  in  the  school  course,  and  he  was  tbe  first  per- 
mm  in  Finland  to  insist  upon  sloyd  being  a  part  of  tbe  course  of  study  of  elementary 
and  uormul  6chooli».  The  education  of  women — the  future  mother— interested  him 
greatly,  and  he  introduced  what  were  called  rational  methods  of  education.  Ho 
suggested  that  creches  be  established  near  the  schools,  and  tbat  girl  pupils  aid  iu 
oaring  for  the  little  ones  left  there  l>y  their  mothers  dnring  the  day.  In  fact,  Uno 
Cygnaeiia  Created  the  elementary  school  of  Finland,  and,  practical  in  bis  views,  lie 
perfected  methods  of  education  both  for  elementary  schools  and  for  the  proper 
training  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries.  His  writings  on 
educational  subjects  are  not  numerous,  but  he  c(mvcrscd  freely  on  tbat  subject,  iiud 
by  correspondence,  and  especially  by  deeds,  carried  out  bis  views.  His  j)ower  as  an 
educator  consisted  in  bis  thorough  comprehension  of  tbe  efforts  of  his  pretlccessors 
in  pedagogical  fields,  with  the  executive  force  to  carry  out  such  ideas.  Heligious  in 
the  best  conception  of  the  term,  clear-headed,  energetic,  friendly  in  intercourse  with 
othera,  ho  really  created  the  school  system  of  Finland,  which,  iu  its  present  flourish- 
ing condition,  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  his  efforts  to  present  and  future  generations. 
While  developing  his  pedagogical  ideas  Uno  Cygnaens  visited  Denmark,  Sweden. 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  he  became  acquainted  with  well-known 
educators  of  those  countries,  and  on  his  roturn  to  Finland  he  embodied  in  his  plan 
soch  of  their  ideas  as  seemed  feasible  for  tlie  needs  of  the  people  of  Finland.  (Otto 
Salomon  in  Mexico  lutelectual,  July  31,  li<94,  pp.  46-50;  and  Uno  Cygnaeus,  by  G. 
F.  Liinnbeck.) 
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The  secondary  schools,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  elementary  grades, 
are  subdivided  into  schools  for  the  Swedish,^  and  schools  for  the  Finnishi 
school  population.  According  to  an  enactment  of  1872  the  real  schools, 
lyceums,  and  higher  schools  for  women  are  classed  under  the  heading 
"Elementarlaroverken^j  the  real  schools  receive  pupils  from  9  to  12 
years  of  age,  and  prepare  them  for  special  schools;  the  lyceums  include 
the  old  gymnasia  (the  first  founded  in  1630)  and  lead  in  their  eight-year 
courses  directly  to  the  university  or  to  special  schools. 

statistics  of  secondary  schools  for  1891-92.  a 


Schools 

Teachers. 

PapiU 

State. 

Pri. 
vate. 

Total. 

State. 



310 
29 

Pri- 
vate. 

76 
89 

Total. 

386 
118 

State. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

Lyceums : 

Oompl*^tft  f*-  T  - . 

19 
3 

4 
5 

1 

3,417 

7BQ 

4.206 

Incomplete  b 

286         720 

i.ooe 

Total 

22 

8 
13 

1 

9 

7 
2 

31 

15 

15 

•     1 

339 
142 

180 
17 

165 
135 
30 

504 

3.703      l.SOfl 

5,212 

Swedish 

277     11297  \  i;257 
210  ,  2,289  1       252 

2,554 

Finnish 

2,541 
117 

Swedish'Finxiish 

17  1       117 

Elementary  and  real  schools: 

Comnlete  ...................... 

9 
11 

2 

9 
13 

72 

1 
V2  '       410 

419 

Incomplete 

59 

264 

'  Total 

'I 

10 

1 

2 
2 

22 
11 
10 

i 

131 

683 

Swedish 

65 
61 
5 

332 

Finnish     

339 

Swediah-Finuiah 

12 

Secondary  schools   for  girls   and 
preparatory  schools: 
Swedish 

I 

31 

17 

1 

37 
23 

1 

375 
215 

7 

2,735 
1,913 

Finnish 

Swediah'Finnish 

1 

64 



Total 

12 

49 

61 

150 

438 

597  1  1  587    C.T125 

4.712 

.,    ,. 

a  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894,  and  Statistisk  Ofversigt  af  Elementarlaroverkens  tilUtand 
och  Verksarahet,  1891-1894. 

6 The  complete  schools  are  those  of  7  classes;  the  incomplete  of  4  classes,  which  are  in  a  measure 
preparatory  to  the  seven -class  lyceums. 

0  Including  708  boys. 

The  State  and  the  communes  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
secondary  schools.  The  amount  included  in  the  budget  in  1891-92 
was  $408,591,  which  gives  an  expenditure  of  17  cents  per  capita  of 
population  and  $38.52  per  capita  of  enrollment.  •  The  university  and 
polytechnic  school  (Universitet  och  Polyteknikum)  had  1,881  students 
(1,750  in  the  former  and  131  in  the  latter)  in  1893.  The  State  expendi- 
ture for  both  institutions  was  $182,155. 


■  In  order  that  there  be  no  misapprehension  of  the  terms  Swedish  and  Finnish 
schools,  it  should  be  stated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  are  Finns 
and  14  per  cent  Swedes.  Each  nationality  has  a  certain  proportion  of  schools^  where 
the  instruction  is  given  in  either  the  Swedish  or  Finnish  tongues,  and  hence  the  term 
Swedish  or  Finnish  schools;  in  still  other  schools  both  languages  are  used.  These 
two  peoples,  98.05  per  cent  of  whom  are  Protestants,  have  lived  together  for  seven 
hundred  years  and  form  a  single  nation.  The  Swedish,  or  more  aristocratic  element, 
is  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  A.land,  Wyland,  Wasa,  and  a  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Abo. 
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In  Finland  stress  is  laid  upon  training  for  iudastrial,  commercial^ 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  As  is  stated  by  the  director  of  the  central 
bureau  of  statistics,  there  are  7  industrial  schools  (industriskolorna), 
with  4d  teachers  and  333  pupils;  7  higher  grade  manual  training 
schools  in  cities  (hogre  handtverksskolor  i  sttiderna),  with  38  teachers 
and  226  pupils;  31  of  lower  grade  (lagre  handtverksskolor  i  staderna)^ 
with  92  teachers  and  1,096  pupils.  State  expenditure  for  manual  train- 
ing was  $5,005;  communal  expenditure  for  the  same  was  $8,264.  Com- 
mercial schools  (handelsskolorna)  are  8  in  number,  with  70  teachers  and 
472  students  and  179  graduates  in  1892-93;  State  expenditure,  $10,402. 
In  rural  districts  there  are  14  agricultural  schools  (landtbrukslarover- 
ken),  with  52  teachers,  375  students,  and  151  graduates;  State  expendi- 
ture, $42,575;  also  19  dairy-farm  schools  (mejerilaroverken),  with  37 
teachers  and  175  women  students;  graduates,  95;  State  expenditure, 
$10,537.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
marine  service  there  are  7  navigation  schools  (navigationsskolorna), 
with  146  students  in  1892-93.  The  State  expenditure  was  $14,706. 
Under  the  heading  of  "  Abnormskolorna "  are  grouped  the  5  schools 
for  deaf  and  dumb  (dofstumsskolor),  with  31  teachers  and  283  pnpils; 
State  expenditure,  $21,127;  the  2  schools  for  the  blind  (blindanstalter), 
with  17  teachers  and  68  pupils;  State  expenditure,  $11,988;  and  the  2 
private  schools  for  idiots  (idiotanstalten),  which,  however,  received 
$5,790  from  the  State;  teachers,  9;  pnpils,  44. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  in  the  different  grades  of  school  is  not 
definitely  stated,  but  in  the  elementary  grades  instruction  must  be 
given  at  least  thirty  hours  a  week  for  thirty  weeks.  Secondary  schools 
are  kept  open  from  September  1  to  December  20,  and  from  January  14 
to  May  31;  the  university  from  September  15  to  December  15,  and 
ftt)m  January  15  to  May  15.  The  term  of  the  remaining  scholastic 
institutions  is  not  specified. 

STATE  AND   LOCAL  SUPERVISION. 

The  central  control  of  the  school  system  at  Helsingfors  is  vested  in 
a  higher  school  board  (Ofverstyrelsen  for  Skolviisendet)  which  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  Imperial  Senate  of  Finland,  and  especially  connected 
with  the  administrative  section  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public 
instruction.  This  central  organization  has  supervision  of  State  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  special  schools,  and  also  of  private  schools 
which  may  be  subsidized  by  the  State;  it  regulates  the  school  pro- 
grammes and  controls  the  ji])portionment  of  school  material.  An 
inspector  in  chief,  appointed  by  the  Czar,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
board,  attends  more  especially  to  the  needs  of  elementary  and  normal 
schools;  reports  from  the  local  inspectors  are  brought  to  his  attention. 
The  university  is  controlled  by  the  academic  authorities,  but  no  modi- 
fication of  its  organization  may  be  attempted  until  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  and  has  finally  received  imperial  sanction.  In 
ED  94 ^27 
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each  territorial  subdivisiou  (liin)  there  is  a  local  inspector  of  elementary 
schools  who  has  general  supervision  of  that  grade  throughout  the  Ian. 
The  local  supervision  of  secondary  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  of  3  to  5  members  appointed  by  the  higher  school  board. 

SCHOOL   OROANIZATION   AND  METHODS. 

The  teaching  force  is  recruited  from  the  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
who,  after  x)assing  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  four  years'  course, 
are  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach.  The  normal 
schools  have  kindergarten  and  infant  schools  connected  with  them; 
the  fourth  year  of  the  course  is  generally  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
The  central  school  board  appoints  the  teachers,  and  it  is  to  the  State 
that  tliey  look  for  i)ayment  of  salary,  although  the  local  authorities 
provide  lodgings,  containing  at  least  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with 
ground  for  gardening  and  pasturage  for  a  cow.  The  salaries  of  ele- 
mentary grade  teachers  range  from  $116  for  women  to  $154  for  men  per 
annum;  in  real  schools  (in  1873)  the  salaries  reported  were  from  $463 
to  $579;  in  lyceums  from  $540  to  $887;  in  secondary  schools  for  girls 
from  $579  to  $772  for  male  teachers  and  $307  to  $463  for  women,  lodg- 
ings being  allowed  in  all  cases.  Whether  these  amounts  have  increased 
or  decreased  since  that  date  is  not  known. 

Organization  and  plans  of  study, — In  Helsingfors,  and  also  in  some 
other  cities,  the  school  buildings  are  constructed  according  to  modern 
methods,  and  are  arranged  with  well- ventilated  rooms,  and  have  exten- 
sive grounds.  The  ambulatory  schools,  however,  have  to  depend  upon 
rooms  in  the  homes  of  peasants  or  wherever  they  can  best  be  accommo- 
dat<Hl.  Instruction  is  insisted  upon  by  the  authorities,  but  there  is 
latitude  in  regard  to  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  Tlie  Statis- 
tisk  Arsbok  for  Finland  indicates  that  in  1891,  out  of  a  school  popula- 
tion of  470,382,  there  were  207,813  children  receiving  instruction  at 
home  or  in  schools  held  on  Sunday,  while  only  21,523  were  reported 
as  having  no  schooling  at  all.  The  central  or  higher  school  board  at 
Helsingfors  regulates  the  school  programmes  from  the  pedagogical  and 
technical  side,  but  there  is  great  liberty  of  action  left  to  the  teacher. 
The  very  latest  improvements  are  investigated,  and  adopted  when 
feasible.  The  elementary  (primary)  schools  have  a  four  years'  course, 
divided  into  lower  and  higher  grades  of  two  years  each,  instruction 
being  both  oral  and  by  text-books.  The  studies  include  religion,  the 
mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual 
training  for  boys  and  girls;  in  the  higher  grade,  elementary  history, 
geography,  elements  of  plane  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  natural 
sciences  are  added.  Manual  training  occupies  about  five  hours  a  week 
in  each  class.  Corx)oral  punishment  is  not  allowed  in  the  schools;  the 
teacher  places  the  pupils  upon  their  honor  to  obey  the  rules.  Formerly 
boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately,  but  since  1883  coeducation  has 
been  attempted  in  some  schools  of  both  elementiry  and  secondary 
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grades,  aud  it  is  stated  that  5  coeducational '  iustitutions  (4  Swedish 
and  1  Finnish)  have  been  created  since  that  date.  Institutions  whose 
coarse  of  stady  is  of  an  elementary  character  include  also  manual  train- 
ing schools,  city  evening  schools  (with  773  pupils  in  1891-92),  and 
schools  for  the  defective  classes. 

The  secondary  schools  form  three  groups,  as  heretofore  stated.  The 
studies,  which  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  group,  include  religion, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  liussian,  German,  French,  and  English,  the  classics, 
history,  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  mathematics,  drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  Large  halls  for  gymnastic  exercises  are  con- 
nected with  tlie  better  class  of  buildings. 

Four  normal  schools  prepare  those  desiring  to  fill  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion. Two  of  the  normals  are  mixed  schools — that  is,  both  sexes  fol- 
low the  courses — three  are  for  the  Finnish  population,  and  one  for  the 
Swedes;  pupils  under  instruction,  436. 

Training  for  practical  life, — The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Finland  may  be  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  benefits 
of  education  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  even  the  humblest 
citizen.  Then,  too,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  agricultural  pursuits 
by  the  foundation  of  schools  of  higher  and  lower  grade  for  the  study 
of  agriculture,  dairying,  and  forestry.  Numerous  agencies,  societies, 
and  individuals  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
establishment  of  household  schools,  where  girls  are  taught  the  main 
elements  of  domestic  economy.  Commercial  schools  (handelsskolor) 
train  those  whose  aim  is  toward  a  business  life.  Prizes  are  offered  to 
stimulate  the  peasant  class  in  developing  the  best  methods  of  carrying 
on  agricultural  pursuits.  Agricultural  societies  have  ramifications  all 
over  the  country  and  enroll  hundreds  of  active  members.    Trade 


*"  Of  these  private  coeducational  schools,  one  at  Helsingfors,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Jonrnal  of  Edacation,  London,  ''had  200  boys  and  girls  in  1893  who  were  receiving 
siniilar  instraction.  There  were  11  classes,  2  of  them  elementary  for  the  younger 
chil<lreu,  who  are  received  from  the  sixth  year  on.  They  may  remain  until  the  twen- 
tieth year,  and  if  the  examination  is  a  satisfactory  ono  they  may  enter  the  univer- 
sity. The  course  of  study  includes  English,  French,  German,  Finnish  (optional), 
Russian,  and  Latin.  Geography  is  taught  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  course. 
Manual  training  is  taught  to  both  sexes,  and  this  includes  sloyd,  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, and  knitting.  Drawing  is  an  optional  branch,  while  all  study  singing,  unless 
prohibited  by  physicians*  orders, -or  because  they  have  no  voice  for  singing.  Gym- 
nastics is  taught  two  or  three  hours  each  week;  in  the  lower  classes  the  boys  and 
girls  are  trained  together;  in  the  upper  classes  separately.  The  school  year  com- 
mences in  September;  there  is  a  month's  vacation  at  Christmas,  a  week  at  Easter, 
and  several  days  at  Whitsuntide;  and  the  longest  vacation  is  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Each  day's  schooling  is  from  8  to  11,  and  from  1  to  3  o'clock.  Every  hour  there 
is  ton  minutes'  recreation,  and  every  half  hour  four  minutes'  change  of  occupation. 
During  the  summer  months  botanic  studies  are  pursued,  and  each  pupil  has  his  (or 
her)  herbarium,  and  classifies  and  describes  the  new  plants  placed  therein.  Each 
pupil  pays  $50  a  year,  and  the  Government  is  called  upon  for  a  subsidy,  if  required, 
although  it  is  stated  that  the  Government  docs  not  desire  to  subsidize  coeducational 
institutions." 
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schools  are  established,  aud  there  are  ambulatory  instructors  who 
travel  from  i^oint  to  point  and  instruct  in  carpentering,  smithcraft,  fish 
curing,  and  horticulture.  General  training  for  life  work  does  not  stop 
here,  for  there  are  schools  of  horticulture,  farriers'  schools,  agriculturo- 
chemical  and  seed  stations,  stock  farms  for  cattle  breeding,  and  divers 
other  means  of  improving  the  people.  By  means  of  these  aids  to  a 
general  education  i)rofitable  occupations  are  given  to  those  remote 
from  urban  centers,  so  that  during  the  long  nights  of  the  northern 
winter  the  peasantry  retain  their  interest  in  some  one  or  more  avoca- 
tions, and  with  the  return  of  the  spring  comes  the  incitement  to  new 
endeavor.  Statistics  of  these  and  other  special  schools  have  already 
been  given,  as  far  as  obtainable,  and  the  Government's  interest  is 
indicated  by  subsidies. 

UNIVERSITY   AND   POLYTEOHNIOUM — HOW   ORGANIZED. 

The  university  at  Helsiugfors,  originally  established  at  Abo  and 
removed  to  Helsiugfors  in  1827,  has  a  consistorium,  composed  of  the 
rector  and  regular  professors,  which  attends  to  the  management  of  its 
internal  affairs.  By  decree  of  1852  the  government  of  the  institution 
rests  with  the  chancellor  and  the  consistorium,  but  any  modification  of 
its  organization  must  be  referred  to  the  Senate  and  then  receive  im- 
perial sanction  before  its  provisos  can  be  carried  out.  The  four  faculties 
are  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  entrance  to  either  of 
which  requires  the  passing  of  the  final  examination  in  a  lyceum,  and 
an  examination  conducted  by  professors  designated  by  the  academic 
authorities. 

The  university  has  also  the  subdivision  into  six  "nations,"^  each  of 
which  indicates  from  what  part  of  the  duchy  the  student  comes.  Each 
of  these  bodies  has  an  inspector  at  its  head,  and  its  members  are  taxed 
for  special  and  general  purposes.  The  disciplinary  power  of  the  "na- 
tion" is  such  that  a  refractory  member  maybe  suspended  for  not  more 
than  a  two  years'  period.  To  obtain  a  professorship  in  a  given  faculty 
requires  the  holding  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  that  faculty,  aud  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis  on  the  subject  to  be  taught.  A  doctor's  degree 
necessitates,  first,  that  of  M.  A.,  and  the  passing  of  a  second  examina- 
tion. Candidates  for  the  position  of  private  decent  or  instrucior,  are 
also  required  to  hold  satisfactory  credentials. 


> Revue  Universitaire,  15  octobre  1892;   article  par  R.  Candiani;  also  Haniard's 
JourDal  of  Education,  v.  24. 
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a  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1894. 

b  In  1893-94  21  young  ladies  in  HelHingforspaaned  the  "abiturienten  oxamen.'  2  that  for  candidate 
of  philosophy,  2  for  the  "kameral  examon.'*  and  2  tlie  nreliminarieB  for  entrance  to  tbe  medical 
faculty.    One  lady  has  l^econie  an  assistant  in  the  students  library'. 


The  semesters  iu  the  university  are  from  September  15  to  December 
16,  and  from  January  15  to  May  15.  Connected  with  the  university 
are  laboratories, chemical, pharmaceutical, and  physiological;  museums, 
a  fine  library  of  200,000  volumes,  and  anatomical  and  pathological 
institutes. 

The  Polytekuiska  Iiistitut  i  Helsingfors,  which  some  of  the  university 
students  enter,  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study.  Its  mathematical 
course  includes  algebra,  analytical,  practical,  projective,  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  trigonometry,  and  differential  calculus;  its  architectural 
course  covers  freehand  and  linear  drawing,  per8i)cctive,  ornamentation, 
landscape  drawing,  modeling;  its  chemical  division  takes  up  organic, 
inorganic,  analytical,  and  theoretical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  chemical  and  mechanical  technology;  its  language  course  includes 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Russian,  (lerman,  English,  and  French,  national  econ- 
omy, art  history,  agronomy,  mechanics,  geography,  metallurgy,  statis- 
tics, cinematics,  gymnastics,  singing,  and  bookkeeping — all  appear  in 
the  programme  of  study  for  the  year  1891-92.  Its  library  contains 
2,500  books  and  2,000  periodicals. 
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HISTORICAL  r6sUM6.* 

In  Finland,  to  date  of  1611,  the  church  authorities  controlled  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  few  schools  being  annexed  to  Catholic  monas- 
teries. The  Lutheran  Church  neglected  to  do  anything  for  public 
instruction  until  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611-1632);  but 
special  activity  is  noticed  during  Queen  Christina's  reign  (1632-1654), 
and  the  university  was  organized  in  1640. 

In  1686  an  edict  of  Charles  XI  required  the  clergy  to  hold  an  annual 
examination  to  ascertain  whether  children  could  read,  and  whether 
they  knew  their  catechism ;  it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  parties  who 
failed  in  the  above  and  who  had  not  been  confirmed. 

A  law  of  1649,  amended  in  1724,  regulated  public  instruction  for  a 
considerable  period.  Latin  was  the  principal  subject  of  study  at  that 
date,  and  the  language  most  generally  used. 

The  schools  were  generally  controlled  by  the  clergj',  and  consequently 
varied  in  organization,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  bishops  in 
different  dioceses.  Elementary  instruction  was  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  families,  but  the  Lutheran  Church  exercised  control  even  over  this 
instruction.  In  1792-1809  the  university,  in  point  of  instruction  and 
professors,  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  hardly  surpassed 
since. 

During  the  wars  which  brought  about  the  annexation,  in  1809,  of 
Finland  to  Russia  as  a  grand  duchy,  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
diverted  from  any  attempts  at  special  educational  progress,  but  in  1812 
three  navigation  schools  were  established,  and  from  1825  to  1855  public 
instruction  developed  materially  while  general  conditions  greatly 
improved.  In  1837  agricultural  institutes  were  first  referred  to;  in 
1843  a  new  school  law,  tending  toward  specialization  in  study,  was 
promulgated;  in  1847  the  i)olytechnic  school  was  established. 

In  1858  the  subject  of  elementary  education  was  agitated;  rural  com- 
munes were  required  to  establish  stationary  schools  and  governmental 
aid  was  promised.  The  school  organization  was  not  definitely  regulated, 
however,  until  eight  years  later.  From  1858  on  the  first  measures  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  Finnish  language  were  adopted,  Swedish  having 
been  tlie  only  language  for  general  use  permitted  by  law  of  1843.  A 
Finnish  school  and  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  were  established  in 
1858.  In  1863  the  first  association  of  teachers  was  formed,  and  a  nor- 
mal school  was  created  in  1863-64. 

The  beginning  of  a  withdrawal  of  all  schools  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  dates  from  1865,  and  this  change  from  clerical  to  lay  authority 
culminated  in  1869,  when  the  higher  council  of  education  was  created 
at  Ilelsingfors. 

In  1866  the  school  system  was  definitely  organized,  and  governmental 
subsidies  were  to  be  withheld  if  its  provisions  were  not  carried  out  by 


*The  main  facts  of  this  r<58um6  are  taken  from  an  article  by  R.  Candiani  in  the 
Revue  Xlniversitaire,  October,  1892.  lie  quotes  from  material  fnmished  by  the 
rector  of  the  university. 
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the  local  authorities.  In  187I-1SS0  several  normal  schools  were  created 
for  one  or  the  other  sex. 

Ill  1872  the  real  schools,  lyceams,  and  high  grade  schools  for  women 
Trere  classified  under  the  term  *^  elementar-laroverken,"  the  object 
being  to  continue  elementary  education  and  to  prepare  for  special 
schools.  Among  the  private  lyceoms  are  five  where  boys  and  girls 
receive  instruction  in  common  preparatory  to  university  studies. 

In  1888  Parliament  decreed  the  establishment  of  lyceums  for  girls  to 
prepare  them  for  university  courses,  and  by  reason  of  this  and  other 
legislative  measures  the  social  and  political  status  of  women  has  been 
^eatly  benefited  during  the  last  few  years.  Woman  may  now  fill  a 
number  of  positions  in  administrative  offices,  and,  although  she  is  not 
considered  eligible  as  a  voter,  she  has  acquired  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  commune.  Much  of  this  i)rogress  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Woman's  Society  of  Finland,  established  in  1884. 

Another  element  of  progress  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is 
the  gradual  equalization  of  the  use  of  Finnish  and  Swedish  langiiages. 
In  1858  there  was  only  1  Finnish  school  of  a  secondary  grade ;  in  1891-92 
the  number  of  schools  in  which  Finnish  is  the  language  of  instruction 
in<dnded  13  lyceums,  10  real  schools,  and  G  secondary  schools  for  girls; 
of  elementary  schools  the  niimber  is  not  stated.  At  the  present  date 
there  are  58  Finnish  journals  and  reviews  (12  more  than  in  Swedish), 
and  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages  are  equally  used  in  all  adminis- 
trative and  educational  offices.  So  that  it  may  be  seen  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  "Svecomanes"  and  "Fennomanes''  is  diminishing  by 
degrees. 

In  the  matter  of  manual  and  physical  training  and  in  that  of  the 
construction  of  a  superior  class  of  school  buildings,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  hygienic  methods,  the  inhabitants  of  Finland 
take  an  excellent  i>osition.  Gymnastics  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes  in 
institutions  of  all  grades,  and  the  youth  of  secondary  and  higher  grade 
schools  are  encouraged  to  learn  to  swim,  to  ride  horseback,  to  skate, 
to  ride  bicycles,  to  row,  and  to  manage  sailboats,  etc.,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  comi>etLtive  athletic  sports. 

Helsingfors  is  the  center  of  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  elfort, 
while  other  cities  also  have  many  courses  and  conferences  tending 
toward  the  instruction  and  material  benefit  of  the  public. 

Temperance^  associations  are  organized,  and  many  pamphlets  deal- 


*A  lady  of  Finland,  Friiken  Alii  Trygg,  has,  since  1888,  established  a  working- 
men's  home  and  a  people's  kitchen,  so  as  to  do  her  part  toward  the  elevation  of  her 
feUowmen.  Living  in  a  suhurb  of  llelsiugfors,  largely  inhabited  by  men  of  that 
class,  her  endeavor  has  been  in  the  People's  Kitchen  to  furnish  the  men  with  Iiealth- 
ful,  noorishing  food,  and  throngh  the  invention  of  a  new  fermented  beverage,  with 
ahnost  no  alcohol  in  it,  she  hopes  to  keep  them  from  drinking  beer  and  brandy.  Her 
appeal  to  the  Finnish  Senate  brought  her  a  grant  of  60,000  marks  ($11,580)  for  the 
Workingmen's  Home.  A  kindergarten  and  nursery  are  Ibund  in  the  home;  there  is 
a  hall  for  gymnastics  and  music,  a  loan  library,  a  free  reading  hall  with  papers  and 
periodicals,  a  larger  hall  for  lectures  on  Snndays  and  evenings  when  the  men  are  at 
liberty.    Froken  Try gg  resides  in  this  institution  and  devotes  herself  to  itsr welfare. 
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ing  with  this  and  other  subjects  are  auuually  distributed,  the  object 
being  to  discuss  questions  which  will  lead  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  people  both  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

It  is  well, said  that  the  people  of  Finland  "have  a  great  desire  for 
culture"  and  that  their  intellectual  and  industrial  progress  is  such  as 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  individuals  of  larger  and  more  favored 
nations,  speaking  from  the  geographical  and  historical  statfdpoints. 
PUBLICATIONS,  1890-1893. 

A  list  of  volumes  published  within  the  last  few  years  in  Finland 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  education,  or  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  country  is  here  appended.  The  list  includes  such  volumes  as  are 
filed  in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

Blomqvist,  Anna.    Elementiirisangofningar  fSr  Skolor.     (Text-book  for  singing.) 

12°.    Helsingfors,  1890. 
Bloinqviet,  Anna.    Forberedande  Kurs  i  Tyska  Spr&ket.    (German  text-book.)     12°. 

Helaingfors,  1890. 
Brabestads  Borgare-ooh  Handelsskola.    Arsberattelse,  1891-92,  1892-93.     (Report  of 

commercial  school.)    8^.     Ule^borg,  1892, 1893. 
Kejserliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finland.    Katalog  for  Varterminen,  1893.    (Cat- 
alogue of  the  university.)    8°.     Helsingfors,  1893. 
Normal-lycenm  i  Helsingfors.     Beriittelse,  1890-91.     (Report  of  lyceum  in  Helsing- 
fors.)   8^.     Helsingfors,  1893. 
Polytekniska  Institutet  i  Finland.    Berattelse,  1890-91,  1891-92,  1892-93.     (Reports 

of  polytechnicum.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1891-1893. 
Lonnbeck,  Gustaf  F.     Uno  Cyguieus;  Finska  folkskolans  fader.     (Acconnt  of  Cyg- 

njpusMife.)    12^.     Helsingfors,  1890. 
Meirnerg,  E.  J.    lagttagelser  rorande  Fargblindhet.     (Concerning  color-blindness.) 

8^.     Helsingfors,  1892. 
Nya  Svenska  Samskolan  i  Helsingfors.     Redogorelse,  1891-92.     (Report  of  Swedish 

coeducational  school.)    8^\     Helsingfors,  1892. 
Svenska  Fruntimuers  skolan  och  Fortbildungsliirovorket.    Program,  1891-92, 1892-93. 

(Report  of  higher  school  for  women.)     12<^.     Helsingfors,  1892, 1893. 
Statlstisk  ofversigt  af  Barnanndervisningen  nti  evangelisk-lntherska  och  grekiak- 

ryska  forsamlingarna  i  Finland  hr  1891.    (Children  tanght  by  Greco-Russian  or 

Lutheran  Assoc.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1893. 
Statlstisk    ofversigt  af   elementarliiroverkens  tillstjind  och   verksamket   1891-92, 

1892-93.     (Report  of  secondary  schools.)     8^.     Helsingfors,  1894. 
Statlstisk    ofversigt  af  folkskoleviisendet  1890-91,   1891-92.     (Reports  of  primary 

schools.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1894. 
Sthtistisk  Arsbok  for  Finland,  1890-1893.     (Statistics,  including  those  on  education.) 

12^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1894. 
Danielson,  Joh.  Rich.     Finland's  Vereinigung  mit  dcm  rnssischen  Reiche.     ((.'ontri- 

bntion  to  the  history  of  Finland.)     8^.     Helsingfors,  1891. 
Finska  Vctenskaps-Societeten.     Bidrag  till  Klinnedom  af  Finland  Natur  och  Folk, " 

1890-1892.     (Contributions  of  the  Scientific  Society  concerning  Finland  and  the 

Fins.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1892. 
Finska  Vetenskaps-Societeten.    Forhandlingar,  1890-91,  1891-92, 1892-93.     (Proceed- 

ings  of  the  Scientific  Society.)    8^.     Helsingfors,  1890-1893. 
Geopjratiska  Foreningens  Tidskrift.     Argangen,   1890,   1891,  1892.     (Journal  of  the 

Geographical  Society.)    8°.     Helsingfors,  1890-1892. 
Siillskapet  fur  Fiulands  Geografi.    Fennia  6-8.     (Geodetic  and  geographical  studies.) 

8^     Helsingfors,  1891-1893. 
Veteuskapliga  uieddelanden  af  Geografiska  Forcniugen  i  Finland,  1892-93.    (Scien- 
tific proceedings  of  Geographical  Society.)     8*^.     Helsingfors,  1893. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIVAL.* 

[For  previoas  article  on  the  sabject  see  chapter  on  Child  Study,  Report  1802-93.  toI.  1,  pp.  357-301 .] 


Topical  outunk. — Chief  evenU  in  the  fMvement  during  the  year  1893-94;  societies 
formed;  periodioah  iesued — Interdependence  of  the  different  methods  of  investiga- 
tion—  University  equipment  for  psycho-physics  and  courses  in  child  study — Results  of 
the  new  psychology  applicable  to  education — Addresses  and  citations  from  reports, 
articleSf  etc. 

Among  the  intellectual  movements  of  tlie  time  none  has  greater 
importance  for  education  than  the  revival  of  interest  in  psychology 
Daring  the  year  ander  review  the  agencies  concerned  in  this  move 
ment  have  been  increased  by  the  formation  of  the  American  Psycho 
logical  Association  and  the  publication  of  the  Psychological  Review, 
whose  first  issue  bears  date  January,  1894.  Edited  by  Profs.  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  of  Princeton  University,  and  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Columbia 
College,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  large  body  of  distinguished  special- 
ists, the  comprehensive  and  scholarly  character  of  this  i>eriodical  is 
assured. 

The  interest  aroused  and  maintained  by  specialists  in  the  leading 
universities  has  naturally  extended  to  the  great  body  of  teachers,  many 
of  whom  have  pursued  courses  of  psychology  in  the  universities,  and 
a  still  larger  number  similar  courses  in  normal  schools.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  movements  affecting  education,  the  strength  of  this,  which 
had  been  silently  developing  for  some  time,  was  first  signally  mani- 
fested at  Chicago.  None  of  the  department  congresses  held  during  the 
memorable  summer  of  1893  had  larger  or  more  enthusiastic  audiences 
than  the  psychological.  As  regards  numbers,  at  least,  this  was  particu, 
larly  true  of  the  department  congress  of  experimental  psychology  in 
education  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  As  to  Dr. 
Hall,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  aroused 
teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  this  subject  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional equipment,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  follow  i)articularly 
the  directions  in  which  he  has  led.  In  one  of  these  directions,  namely? 
the  systematic  observation  of  children,  the  cooperation  of  teachers  is 


•  Prepared  by  A.  Tolman  Smith. 
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helpful;  indeed  it  may  be  Raid  iudispensable.  By  his  efforts  to  socnre 
this  community  of  work,  Dr.  Hall  has  called  into  existence  a  national 
association  for  child  study;  this  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  local  or  State 
societies,  by  means  of  which  exact  direction  may  bo  given  to  the  work 
of  individual  observers  or  groups  of  observers. 

In  Xew  York  a  division  of  child  study  has  been  created  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Thurber,  A.  M.,  of  Colgate  Univerfflty.  Blank  forms  are  issued  to 
teachers  by  the  use  of  which  systematic  records  may  be  kept  of  their 
observations  upon  children.  Bulletins  are  also  issued  containing  gen- 
eral directions  and  useful  hints  for  the  work,  with  accounts  of  individ- 
ual studies,  bibliographies,  etc. 

The  Iowa  society  for  child  study  was  formed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  teachers'  association  held  in  Des  Moines,  December,  1894. 

An  account  of  the  initial  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  found  among 
the  papers  appended. 

The  Illinois  society  for  child  study,  formed  this  year  (1894),  has  had 
phenomenal  growth.  Comprising  as  it  does  teachers,  parents,  kinder- 
gartners,  physicians,  specialists  in  neurology,  psychology,  and  physi- 
ology, the  society  typifies  the  reciprocal  relations  of  all  those  whose 
work  concerns  the  welfare  of  children. 

The  Child  Study  Monthly,  the  first  number  of  which  has  just 
appeared  (May,  1895),  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  work.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Illinois  University. 

Dr.  Hall,  whose  interest  in  the  subject  never  flags,  has  added  to  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers  and  parents  previously  issued  a 
series  of  syllabi  for  child  study.  These  cover  fifteen  topies,  including 
emotions,  as  auger,  love  of  animals;  emotional  expression,  crying, 
langliing,  habits,  experiences,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Dr.  James  Sully,  of  London,  following  the  American  prec- 
edent, asks  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in  collecting  facts 
that  bear  on  the  characteristics  of  the  childish  mind.  What  he  espe- 
cially desires  is  first-hand  observations  carried  out  on  children  during 
the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life.  The  i)oint8  to  which  observation  is 
particularly  directed  are  grouped  under  specific  heads,  as  fimcy,  self- 
feeling,  etc. 

There  are  certain  evils  incident  to  an  exaggerated  interest  in  child 
psychology  that  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  leaders  of  this 
movements  Childhood  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  great  whole;  considered 
by  itself,  the  incidental  and  unimportant  may  be  unduly  exaggerated, 
moreover  adult  life  alone  furnishes  the  interpretation  of  many  phenom- 
ena of  the  developing  mind.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
value  of  observation  dei>ends  largely  upon  certain  qualities  in  the 
observer  that  mark  the  specialist.  These  are  not  characteristic  of 
the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  in  so  far  as  close  observation  tends  to 
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the  snppression  of  the  personal  element  or  "equation,"  to  speak  technic- 
ally, it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be.  Free,  spontaneous  action 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  a  power  in  human  intercourse  and  of  great 
consequence  when  the  purpose  of  the  intercourse  is  the  stimulation  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  obser\ing  attitude  and  the  stimulating 
activity  of  mind  are  in  a  measure  opposed  to  each  other.  It  should  be 
considered,  also,  that  many  of  the  investigations  in  progress  require  for 
their  best  results  the  use  of  instruments  of  i)recision;  in  other  words, 
they  belong  to  the  laboratory.  These  considerations  indicate  the  ulti- 
mate unity  of  all  psychological  study,  whether  its  method  be  that  of 
observation,  of  laboratory  research,  or  of  introspection.  Only  when 
the  various  results  are  correlated  can  their  true  value  be  determined. 
This  idea  of  unity  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bain  in  a  discus- 
aion  of  the  respective  spheres  and  mutual  helps  of  introspection  and 
psycho-physical  experiments  in  psychology.  (Mind,  January,  1893, 
42-53.) 

in  the  introduction  he  says : 

The  resources  at  onr  disposal  in  imparting  to  psychology  a  scientific  character 
are  now  numerons.  At  the  head  must  stiU  remain  introspection,  or  the  self- 
consciousness  of  each  individual  working  apart.  This  is  the  method  principally 
employed  since  the  first  hegiuninga  of  the  science  in  Greek  philosophy.  It  does  not 
exclude  and  never  has  excluded  (as  we  see  in  Aristotle)  references  to  objective 
facts  and  appearances,  deriving  from  thence  a  great  addition  both  of  insight  and  of 
certainty. 

In  the  enumeration  of  means  now  available  for  the  study  are  included  observa- 
tions (and  experiments)  directed  upon  infants,  upon  abnormal  and  exceptional 
minds,  upon  animals,  and  upon  the  workings  of  society,  or  collective  humanity. 
To  these  are  added  physiology,  and,  last  but  not  least,  psycho-physical  experiments. 

He  concludes  as  follows: 

By  the  nature  of  the  ease  the  initiative,  in  the  more  fruitful  lines  of  inquiry, 
will  be  most  frequently  taken  by  introspection,  which  also,  by  its  powers  of  analy- 
sis, will  still  open  the  path  to  the  highest  generalities  of  our  science. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  laboratory  work  and  schoolroom  obser- 
vation is  dyrelt  upon  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Bryan,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  in  an  article  on  "  Child  study,  systematic  and  unsystematic," 
citations  from  which  are  given  among  the  papers  appended. 

The  most  important  contributions  that  the  "  new  psychology"  has 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena  have  come  from  labora- 
tory investigation  into  the  structure  and  functionings  of  the  nervous 
system.  For  this  work  our  country  has  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  fea- 
ture which  is  dwelt  upon  in  all  foreign  accounts  of  our  university  equip- 
ment. In  many  of  the  leading  universities  systematic  studies  in  child 
life  are  also  carried  on  pari  passu  with  the  laboratory  work.  The 
reputation  of  the  professors  who  lead  in  this  matter,  not  less  than  the 
appliances  which  are  at  their  disposal,  augurs  well  for  the  outcome. 
Particular  instances  will  serve  better  than  general  statements  to  show 
the  i)lane  upon  which  this  department  of  study  is  placed.    For  example, 
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at  Columbia  College  Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  conducts  the  department  of 
experimental  psychology.  The  catalogue  for  1894-95  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  to  the  laboratory  equipment: 

The  psychological  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  known 
as  the  president's  house,  and  consists  of  a  lecture  room  and  general  laboratory,  and 
three  smaller  rooms  for  special  research,  including  a  dark  room  for  work  on  vision. 
The  small  rooms  allow  students  to  work  alone  and  without  interruption  at  all  hours 
during  the  day.  The  laboratory  has  windows  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west, 
and  is  supplied  with  electric  light  for  experimental  purposes  and  electric  power. 

The  collection  of  psychological  apparatus  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  have  recently  been 
appropriated  for  this  collection  by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and,  in  addition,  appa- 
ratus which  cost  $1,200  is  in  use.  The  apparatus  has  been  secured  with  a  view  to  a 
series  of  experiments  such  as  is  carried  out  by  the  students  attending  the  introduce 
tory  course,  and  with  a  view  to  special  researches. 

The  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  apparatus  belonging  to  the  department  of 
physiology  is  also  available  fpr  the  use  of  students  in  this  department. 

Students  of  education  have  opportunity  for  the  personal  observation 
of  children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  maintained  by  the  Teachers' 
College  as  a  model  practice  school. 

At  Clark  University  the  president,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  the  assistant  professor, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford,  and  by  the  professor  of  physiology  and  neurology. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge.  The  fellowships  in  psychology  bring  to  their  aid  a 
company  of  trained  specialists.  The  course  in  education  is  kept  in 
close  relation  with  that  in  psychology  and  anthropology,  and  in  part  is 
based  on  them.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  child  study  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  this  course. 

At  Yale  University  the  subject  of  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture.  The  course,  which  is 
very  elaborate,  includes  on  the  educational  side  "  Child  study  on  a 
scientific  basis."  The  similar  department  at  Harvard  is  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  The  course  in  experimental 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Prof.  L. 
Witmer,  includes — 

Hours  per  week. 

1.  Systematic  course  in  experimental  psychology Ij 

2.  Special  topics  for  class  experimentation 1 J 

3.  Seminary  for  the  study  of  child  psychology IJ 

4.  ludi vidual  laboratory  work,  at  least 2 

At  Princeton  the  course  of  mental  philosophy  includes  experimental 
psychology.  The  laboratory  for  this  class  of  investigations,  founded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1893-94,  is  equipped  *'  with  the 
standard  pieces  of  apparatus  for  demonstration  and  research,  together 
with  illustrative  models  and  charts."  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  J. 
Mark  Baldwin,  whose  contributions  to  the  literature  of  psychology  are 
well  known. 

The  foundation  of  the  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  secured 
to  Cornell  University  ample  facilities  for  psychological  research.    In 
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the  instruction  of  this  department  all  sides  of  philosophy  are  repre- 
sented.   Furthermore,  as  stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  school, 

Every  method  of  disco veriog  truth — observation,  experiment,  historical  investiga- 
tion, reflection,  and  specalation — is  welcomed  within  its  appropriate  domain. 

The  apparatus  for  the  psychological  laboratory  was  made  in  Germany  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  professor.  There  is  already  a  fall  equipment  in  some  of 
the  most  important  lines,  and  additions  will  be  continually  made  as  required.  All 
the  philosophical  journals  i>ublishcd  both  at  homo  and  abroad  are  taken.  The 
library  is  also  well  supplied  with  philosophical  works,  and  books  not  on  hand  are 
ordered  as  soon  as  called  for.  In  the  new  library  buildiug  there  is  a  large  seminary 
room  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  advanced  students  in  philosophy.  This  room 
contains  complete  sets  of  the  more  imi  ortant  philosophical  journals—American, 
English,  French,  and  German — and  a  carefully  selected  collection  (which  is  being 
constantly  enlarged)  of  books  necessary  for  special  study  aud  independent  research. 
Another  room  in  the  library  building  has  been  assigned  to  the  school  as  an  editorial 
room  for  The  Philosophical  Review.  This  Review  marks  another  function  of  the 
school,  namely,  the  publishing  of  the  results  of  investigation.  It  appears  once  in 
two  months,  each  number  containing  from  112  to  128  pages.  A  large  part  of  the 
material  of  the  Review  is  contributed  by  the  professors,  fellows,  and  graduates  in 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Titchener  is  professor  of  psychology,  with  direction  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  principal  universities  of  the  Western  States  are  fully  in  line 
with  this  movement.  At  Michigan  University,  psychology,  under  Pro- 
fessor Mead,  is  kept  in  close  relations  with  philosophy,  under  Dr.  John 
DeweyJ  At  Illinois  University  elaborate  courses  in  psychology  are 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D.;  at  Wisconsin  University  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Jastrow,  whose  researches  have  thrown  great  light  upon 
the  whole  province  of  child  study  and  of  race  psychology. 

At  the  Indiana  University  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan,  professor  of  philosophy, 
maintains  also  courses  in  psychology.  The  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology,  established  in  1888,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  sup- 
plied with  new  apparatus.  Educational  psychology  forms  a  special 
feature  of  the  department  of  pedagogics. 

At  the  University  of  California  a  graduate  seminary  for  the  system- 
atic study  of  child  life  is  maintained  in  the  department  of  pedagogy, 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown.  Professor  Bailey 
also  lectures  on  the  biological  aspects  of  education. 

The  more  recent  foundations — i.  e..  University  of  Chicago  and  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University — have  also  made  large  provision  for  psy- 
chology, both  rational  and  experimental.  At  the  latter  institution  a 
vigorous  work  in  child  study  and  anthropological  psychology  is  main- 
tained under  the  conduct  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes. 

In  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women  similar  courses  are  offered. 
At  Wellesley  general  and  advanced  courses  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Miles  and  Prof.  Mary  W.  Calkins.     At  Bryn  Mawr  psychology  is  coor- 


'  Dr.  John  Dewey  having  accepted  a  call  to  Chica<;jo  University,  his  relation  with 
Michigan  University  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  1893-94. 
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dinated  with  logic  and  pliilosopUy  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  8. 
Miller.  All  the  main  divisions  of  psychology  are  treated  "by  lectures, 
illustrative  demonstrations,  reports  of  abnormal  cases,  and  discus- 
sion." Eandolph-Macon  Woman's  College  announces  courses  of  psy- 
chology, theoretical  and  experimental,  in  connection  with  x>^»gogy. 
The  classification  and  scope  of  these  university  courses  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  citations  from 
which  will  be  found  among  the  appended  papers. 

Not  the  least  important  outcome  of  the  present  interest  in  psychology 
is  the  relation  it  has  established  between  university  professors,  teach- 
ers of  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  school  officials.  Teachers 
and  supervisors  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  subject  upon  their  professional  work.  On  the  other  hand,  univer- 
sity men  will  naturally  keep  in  mind  the  wider  relations  of  the  subject 
This  relativeness  is  incidentally  suggested  in  many  of  the  inquiry 
schemes  and  study  directions  issued  for  the  work,  the  bearing  given 
being  generally  scientific  rather  than  philosoi)hical.  Thus  a  scheme 
for  the  study  of  temperament  gives  hints  of  the  theory  current  among 
anthropologists  that  the  key  to  racial  vigor  is  to  be  found  in  the  skull 
formations  (long  heads  versus  broad  heads).  Some  understanding  of 
this  theory,*  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  would  be  helpful,  if 
not  indispensable,  in  the  mere  act  of  recording  data.  Thus  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  a  specific  line  of  observation  would 
be  a  wider  range  of  reading  and  clearer  understanding  of  his  own  par- 
ticular field  of  inquiry.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  university  circles  the 
new  psychology  is  kept  in  close  relation  with  the  old;  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  mental  phenomena  as  manifested  in  the  action  of 
muscles  and  nerves  redoubles  interest  in  the  introspective  view.  As  a 
natural  result  the  past  few  years  have  seen  notable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  rational  psychology. 

The  educational  bearing  of  psychology  has  long  been  a  fruitful  subject 
of  study  in  normal  schools  and  in  the  pedagogical  department  of  uni- 
versities. The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  practical  results,  what 
guiding  principles  applicable  to  school  work  have  arisen  from  the  new 
psychology.  These  questions  are  discussed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
papers  on  this  division  of  the  subject  appended.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  here  a  few  principles  that  are  iistinctly  recognized  by  those  who 
lead  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Hall  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  periods  of  physical 
growth  and  their  relation  to  mental  growth  or  activity. 

It  has  been  found  that  children  grow  tall  in  spring  and  stocky  in  fall;  further, 
that  different  parts  of  the  body  have  different  periods  of  best  growth.  Times  of 
physical  growth  are  also  times  of  mental  growth  in  acquisition,  though  children 
then  are  not  able  to  systematize  well.  Hence,  iu  time  of  great  acquisition  ease  up 
the  constraint  of  methods. 

*  For  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  theory  referred  to  see  La 
Psychologic  des  Penples  et  L'Anthropologie,  by  Alfred  Fouillde.  Revuo  des  Deux 
Mondefl.  March  15,  1895,  pp.  305-396. 
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Dr.  Hall  warns  ns  also  against  applying  the  methods  suggested  by 
the  study  of  defective  or  abnormal  children  to  the  instruction  of  the 
average  child.  He  would  rather  "let  the  bright  children  set  the  pace.'' 
He  adds: 

An  experiment  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  which  showed  that  methods 
adapted  for  bright  children  enabled  a  class  of  average  boys  to  complete  the  six  years, 
course  of  tjio  lyc^e  in  a  little  over  two  and  one-half  years,  although  no  extra  time 
was  given.  By  such  means  I  am  canfideut  we  can  work  twice  as  fast  with  the 
brighter  half  of  oar  classes.    This  is  not  theory ;  I  have  tried  it. 

Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Burnham,  of  Clark  University,  and  other  investigators 
in  this  province  lay  stress  on  three  principles  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  formative  development  of  the  body.    Says  Dr.  Burnham: 

The  first  pedagogical  principle  settled  beyond  controversy  by  this  broad  study 
of  children  is  that  no  development  is  possible  without  the  functioning  of  the  uorv- 
ous  system.  *  *  *  It  follows  that  the  laws  which  express  the  development  and 
activity  of  the  nervous  mechanism  must  determine  pedagogical  principles. 

Among  these  laws  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  following:  The  fundamental  is 
developed  before  the  accessory.  •  *  »  This  law  of  tho  child's  nervous  system  is 
the  basis  of  a  most  important  educational  principle.  First  tho  fundamental,  then  the 
accessory.  This  applies  not  only  to  tho  various  forms  of  motor  training,  manual 
trainingr  gymnastics,  and  the  like,  bat,  in  general,  first  a  strong  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  nervous  processes  is  necessary,  then  may  follow  more  deli- 
cate and  complex  acquisitions.  A  reversal  of  this  order,  the  imposition  of  delicate, 
subtle,  and  complex  occupations  in  the  kindergarten  or  primary  schools,  may  please 
parents  and  committees,  but  it  is  contrary  to  a  law  written  in  the  child's  nerve 
centers. 

Again,  all  parts  of  the  body  do  not  develop  at  the  same  time.  Each  organ  has  its 
peculiar  nascent  period.  Moreover  there  is  a  closo  relation  between  tho  function  of 
any  organ  and  its  development,  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  an 
organ  can  often  be  acquired  only  during  the  period  of  growth. 

The  acquisition  of  language,  for  example,  is  probably  a  case  in  point.  If,  during 
the  period  the  vocal  organs  and  the  corresponding  nerve  centers  in  the  brain  are 
developing,  attention  is  given  to  educating  some  other  part  which  is  not  ready  for 
training,  twofold  loss  is  likely  to  bo  the  result— waste  of  energy  or  injury  in  case 
of  the  latter,  loss  of  opportunity  in  case  of  the  former.  So,  too,  if  manual  training 
be  neglected  in  early  life,  during  the  nascent  period  of  the  motor  centers,  great 
skill  can  seldom  be  attained  afterwards. 

Corresponding  to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  motor  organs  arc  the  periods  of  inter- 
est in  the  child's  mental  growth.  This  year  your  boy  has  the  collecting  mania; 
next  year  it  wiU  be  baseball  or  tho  secret  language;  a  third  year  it  will  be  tho  debat- 
ing society,  or  he  may  be  hunting  and  stuffing  birds  and  snakes.  Those  interests 
are  sacred.  Some  of  them  should  be  turned  into  new  channels,  others  should  be 
made  permanent  as  a  part  of  character.  But  in  all  cases  the  time  of  interest  is  the 
time  of  opportunity,  and  here  opportunity  seldom  comes  twice.  Special  studies 
have  shown  the  seqnence  of  children's  interests. 

The  importance  of  a  due  understanding  of  the  symptoms  and  eflfeets 
of  fatigue  is  generally  recognized.  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  states  the  matter 
concisely  as  follows : 

Some  of  us  know,  and  every  teacher  should  know,  that  the  degree  of  fatigue  varies 
with  the  condition  of  mind  and  body.  Thus  tho  child  tires  sooner  when  the  work 
Is  dista«*tefulor  when  the  organs  are  unhealthy  or  when  poorly  nourished,  and  the 
body  seems  wearied  quicker  when  the  mind  is  tired  and  the  mind  more  quickly 
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when  tho  body  18  tirod.  Tho  child  tires  moro  easily  at  one  season  than  at  another. 
The  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather,  the  time  of  day,  all  these  affect 
normal  power  of  endurance.  Also  rapid  growth  diminishes  one's  power  of  endur- 
ance. The  child  that  has  grown  up  quickly  tires  easily.  Fatigue  causes  the  child's 
mind  to  be  less  sensitive  to  interest  or  novelty.  Also  one  order  of  studies  fatigues 
the  child  more  than  another  order  of  studies  would. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  modifications  are  justified  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  new  psychology,  they  should  not  be  left  to  hazard  nor 
to  tho  isolated  action  of  individuals.  The  principles  so  far  deduced 
have  to  do  with  pathology  and  neurology  rather  than  with  mental  con- 
ditions in  themselves  considered;  hence  these  principles  reenforce  the 
demand  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school  children.  It 
is  significant  that  this  is  exactly  the  result  attained  in  Boston  through 
the  efforts  of.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  director  of  psychical  training.  Dr. 
Hartwell  has  approached  the  subject  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point, but  with  due  appreciation  of  the  psychical  standpoint.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  his  discussions  of  the 
interrelation  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training  in  his  re[)ort  to  the 
Boston  school  board  for  1894.  The  report  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  country,  embodying  tho  results  of  the  most 
careful  study  that  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  bearings  of  school 
life  upon  the  health  of  school  children.  The  extracts  from  this  report 
included  among  the  papers  appended  reiterate  in  an  effective  manner 
the  very  conclusions  reached  by  specialists  in  psycho-physics. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  psychological  awakening,  it  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  next  to  the  initial  impulse  the 
most  important  incident  of  the  movement  is  the  recent  return  to  the 
idea  of  unity. 

The  tendency  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  in  the  exercises  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club,  the  report 
of  which  is  received  just  as  this  survey  goes  to  press.  The  theme 
treated  was  psychology,  and  representative  men  had  been  invited  to 
present  their  views  on  the  relations  of  the  old  to  the  new  i)yschology. 

Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  presented  briefly 
the  conception  of  mind  and  of  its  operations  with  which  the  students 
of  the  old  psychology  are  familiar  and  emphasized  particularly  their 
applications  to  the  teacher's  work.  Tiic  addresses  of  Dr.  Harris  and 
Dr.  Miinsterberg  which  are  given  here  in  full  covered  the  double 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Uall's  contribution  to  the 
discussion  was  not  reduced  to  writing  and  hence  was  only  preserve4l 
in  a  very  fragmentary  form. 
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THE  OLD  PSYCHOLOGY  v.  THE  NEW. 

By  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

[Delivered  at  the  MaMaohusetts  Sohoolmaaters'  Club,  April  25,  1895.] 

I  understand  it  to  be  tbe  intention  of  those  who  proposed  this  ques- 
tion for  discussion  to  include  ander  the  term  *'new  psychology"  only 
two  classes  of  investigation,  namely,  what  is  known  as  '*  physiological 
psychology,"  dating  from  the  discovery  of  Broca  in  1861,  and  what  is 
known  as  *' child  study,"  inclading  the  researches  of  Professor  Preyer 
and  of  Br.  Stanley  Hall,  their  coworkers  and  disciples. 

All  other  studies  of  mind,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  time, 
wliether  based  on  induction  or  deduction,  whether  a  priori,  as  rational 
psychology,  or  a  posteriori,  as  empirical  psychology,  should  be  called 
the  "old  psychology."  It  seems  to  mo  that  both  of  those  psychologies 
are  of  immense  importance;  that  neither  is  a  substitute  for  the  other 
or  to  be  neglected  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  scientifically  the 
mind  that  he  is  supposed  to  educate.  For  I  must  hold  that  there  is  a 
€M)nstitution  of  the  mind  common  to  all  rational  beings — a  rational 
nature  which  may  be  discovered  by  introspection  and  distinguished 
from  the  transient  and  variable  characteristics  which  are  determined 
in  large  manner  by  environment  and  conditions  of  develo))meiit. 

I  would  name  as  by  far  the  most  imi)ortant  knowledge  from  this 
source  the  distinction  of  the  soul  into  several  stages,  as  that  mani- 
fested in  plant  life,  called  by  Aristotlethe  nutritive  or  vegetable  soul; 
the  soul  as  iictive  in  sensation  and  locomotion,  or  the  animal  soul ;  the 
rational  soul  manifested  in  imagination,  memory,  reflection,  and  in  pure 
thought.  The  distinctions  of  active  and  passive  reason  made  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  famous  treaties  on  the  soul,  and  so  often  rediscovered  or 
verified  by  profound  thinkers  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  classification  of  soul-activities.  On  it  is  founded  the 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  fact,  not  only 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  but  also  the  doctrines  of  theism  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  are  based  on  this  rock  of  the  old  psychology,  devel- 
oped by  Aristotle  out  of  the  hints  of  Plato  or  Socrates.  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality  are  the  three  good  gifts  of  philosophy,  according  to 
Novalis.  They  are  all  derived  from  the  insight  that  finds  in  pure 
thought  the  independent  self-activity  of  the  soul  and  sees  in  it  the 
only  possible  type  of  being  for  a  first  principle  of  the  world — a  Crea- 
tor.   The  idea  of  self-activity  is,  moreover,  the  basal  idea  of  free  will. 

The  very  concept  of  will  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  empirical  think- 
ing. For  the  understanding,  as  Coleridge  defined  it,  deals  with  rela- 
tions between  objects,  and  finds  causal  relation  everywhere,  but  not 
self-activity  or  will.  It  tries  to  explain  each  thing  through  its  environ- 
ment, and  it  never  rests  until  it  has  traced  the  phenomena  of  an  object 
to  a  ground  in  something  else  outside. 
ED  94 28 
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Tliat  tlie  fandamental  condition  of  introspection  is  tlie  admission  of 
this  idea  of  self-activity  is  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  world  of 
self  consciousness  contains  only  feelings,  volitions,  and  ideas.  Each 
one  of  these  is  twofold,  implying  subject  and  object.  There  are  two 
polos  to  each.  Feeling  is  nothing  unless  it  has  a  subject  that  feels  and 
unless  the  self  that  feels  is  the  object  of  the  feeling.  So  volitiou 
implies  a  self  that  acts,  and,  moreover,  a  determination  or  limitation 
of  the  subject  issuing  in  an  objective  deed;  a  volition  has  the  twofold 
aspect  of  subject  and  object.  So,  too,  an  idea  is  always  thought  as  a 
determination  of  the  self  which  thinks  it  or  defines  it — it  is  conceived 
by  the  mind;  it^  too,  involves  subject  and  object. 

Kow,  by  no  possibility  can  external  observation  discover  any  such 
twofold  objects  in  space  and  time.  All  objects  are  dead  results  or  in  a 
process  of  becoming  so  through  some  external  cause.  If  we  discrimi- 
nate dead  objects  from  living  objects,  and  recognize  plants,  animals, 
and  men  before  us,  we  do  it  because  we  interpret  the  forms,  shapes,  and 
movements  before  us  as  indicative  of  a  self-determining  soul  within  the 
object.  We  transfer  to  the  object  by  an  act  of  inference  an  internality 
of  life,  feeling,  volition,  or  thought  such  as  we  know  directly  only  by 
introspection,  and  can  only  know  thus. 

To  expand  this  theme,  one  would  show  the  importance  of  these  dis- 
tinctions of  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Leibnitz  in  making  an  account  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  man,  an  inventorying  the  principles  of  his  civiliza 
tion  and  making  clear  and  consistent  his  views  of  the  world. 

To  live  is  one  thing,  but  to  give  a  rational  and  consistent  account  of 
one^s  life  is  a  different  and  difficult  matter.  The  old  psychology  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  by  these  fundamental  distinctions,  and  all  new 
attempts  at  psychology  either  prove  abortive,  or  else  soon  fall  into  line 
with  the  old  psychology,  so  far  as  these  essentials  are  concerned — they 
end  in  affirming  self-activity  as  more  substantial  than  material  things 
and  in  the  admission  of  various  grades  of  reaUzation  of  this  self- 
activity  or  soul. 

Another  very  important  step  in  tbis  recognition  of  the  contents  of 
self-consciousness  which  the  German  thinkers  have  added  to  the  old 
l)sychology  is  the  recognition  of  the  characteristic  of  universality  and 
necessity  as  the  criterion  of  what  is  in  the  constitution  of  mind  itself, 
as  contradistinguished  from  experience  or  empirical  content.  By  this, 
time  and  space,  the  categories  of  quality  and  quantity,  the  laws  of 
causality,  identity,  and  excluded  middle,  the  ideas  of  self-activity, 
moral  responsibility,  and  religion,  all  transcend  experience,  and  are 
formed  by  introspection. 

It  is  their  application  which  constitutes  experience,  and  experience 
would  be  impossible  unless  the  mind  had  in  itself  these  powers  a 
priori,  for  these  powers  make  experience  possible.  If  we  could  not 
furnijih  the  intuitions  of  infinite  space  and  time,  we  could  not  i)erceive 
objects  of  experience,  nor,  unless  we  could  furnish  the  category  of 
causality  could  we  refer  our  sensations  to  objects  as  causes. 
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XJniversal  and  necessary  ideas  are  famished  by  the  mind  itself  and 
not  derived  from  experience,  although  oar  conscioasiiess  of  them  may 
date  from  oar  application  of  them  to  the  content  of  experience. 

Formal  logic,  with  its  judgments  and  syllogisms,  its  figures  and 
moods,  shoald  be  regarded  also  as  a  part  of  rational  psychology  in  so 
&r  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  forms  of  action  of  thinking  reason. 

All  these  contributions  of  the  old  psychology-  are  of  priceless  value, 
as  giving  us  the  means  to  understand  the  place  we  occupy  in  the  uni- 
verse with  our  ideals  of  civilization.  They  furnish  us  directive  power, 
they  give  us  the  regulative  ideals  of  education,  religion,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  the  general  conduct  of  life. 

But  if  the  old  psychology  has  furnished  these  substantial  things,  it 
has  not  furnished  all  that  is  desirable. 

Th^e  is  a  realm  of  conditions  which  must  be  understood  before 
man  can  be  made  to  realize  his  ideals.  The  product  of  nature  is  an 
animal  and  not  a  civilized  man.  How  can  man  react  njH>n  nature; 
how  can  he  ascend  out  of  his  own  natural  condition ;  how  can  he  rise 
from  the  stage  of  sense  perception  to  that  of  reflection ;  how  from  mere 
reflection  to  mere  thought;  how  can  he  put  ofll:'  his  state  of  slavery  to 
the  category  of  thing  and  environment  and  rise  to  the  category  of  self- 
activity  !  This  is  to  ask  how  he  can  ascend  from  a  mechanical  view  of 
the  world  to  an  ethical  view  of  it.  Certainly  he  must  know  the  bodily 
conditions  that  limit  or  enthrall  the  soul.  He  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize what  activity  tends  to  fix  the  soul  in  lower  order  of  thought  and 
action  and  what  exercises  will  tend  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  order. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through  which 
the  soul  passes  necessarily,  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  highest,  we  must 
name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one's  habitat,  its  climate  and  soil, 
its  outlook,  its  means  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then 
next  there  is  the  race  and  stock  of  which  one  comes,  black,  red,  yellow, 
or  white — ^northern  or  southern  European — inheriting  all  the  evil  tend- 
encies and  all  the  good  aspirations.  Then  the  temperament  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  as  his  natural  talents  or  his  genius — 
liow  deep  these  all  lie  as  predetermining  causes  in  his  career.  If  he  is 
alone  the  efficient  cause  or  the  free  will — at  least  these  conditions  of 
habitat,  race,  and  stock  furnish  the  material  that  he  is  to  quarry  and 
build  into  the  temple  of  his  life— a  parthenon,  a  pantheon,  or  only  a 
mud  hut  or  a  snow  house.  Then  come  other  natural  elements  to  l>e 
regarded — those  of  sex — the  seven  ages  from  infancy  to  senility,  the 
physical  conditions  that  belong  to  sleep  and  dreams  and  the  waking 
state,  the  health  and  disease  of  the  body,  the  insane  tendencies,  the 
results  of  habits  in  hardening  and  fixing  the  life  of  the  individual  in 
some  lower  round  of  activity. 

Of  all  these  the  laws  of  growth  from  infancy  to  mature  age  especially 
concern  the  educator. 
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There  is  for  man,  as  contrasted  with  lower  animals,  a  long  period  of 
helpless  infancy.  Prof.  John  Fiske  has  shown  the  importance  of  this 
fact  to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  api>lied  to  man.  Basing  his  theory 
on  some  hints  of  Wallace  and  Spencer,  he  has  explained  how  the  difter- 
entiation  of  the  primitive  savage  man  from  the  animal  groups  must 
have  been  accomplished.  Where  psychical  life  is  complex  there  is  not 
time  for  all  capacities  to  become  organized  before  birth.  The  pro- 
longation of  helpless  infancy  is  required  for  the  development  of  man^s 
adaptations  to  the  spiritual  environment  implied  in  the  habits  and  arts 
and  modes  of  behavior  of  the  social  community  into  which  man  is  bom. 
He  is  born  first  as  an  infant  body.  He  must  be  born  second  as  an 
ethical  soul  or  else  he  can  not  become  human.  The  conditions  are  of 
extreme  complexity.  This  is  the  most  important  contribution  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  education.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Anaximander,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  in  the  beginning  man  had  an  origin  from 
animals  of  a  dift'erent  species  from  himself  The  Greek  did  not  per- 
ceive the  relation  of  this  prolonged  infancy  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  complex  physical  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  child  to  his 
environment. 

In  the  light  of  this  discovery  we  may  see  what  an  important  bearing 
the  results  of  child  study  and  physiologic.il  psychology  will  have  on 
education;  for  is  it  not  evident  that  if  the  child  is  at  any  epoch  of 
his  long  period  of  helplessness  inured  into  any  habit  or  fixed  form 
of  activity  belonging  to  a  lower  stage  of  development  the  tendency 
will  be  to  arrest  growth  at  that  standpoint  and  make  it  difficult  or 
next  to  impossible  to  continue  the  growth  of  the  child  into  higher  and 
more  civilized  forms  of  soul  activity!  A  severe  drill  in  mechanical 
habits,  of  memorizing  or  calculating,  any  overcultivation  of  sense  i)er- 
ception  in  tender  years,  may  so  arrest  the  development  of  the  soul  at  a 
mechanical  method  of  thinking  and  prevent  the  further  growth  into 
spiritual  insight. 

Especially  on  the  second  plane  of  thought,  that  which  follows  sense 
perception  and  the  mechanical  stage  of  thinking,  namely,  the  stage  of 
noticing  mere  relations  and  of  classifying  by  mere  likeness  or  differ- 
ence, or  even  the  search  for  causal  relations,  there  is  most  danger  of 
this  arrested  development.  The  absorption  of  the  gaze  ui)on  adjust- 
ments within  the  machine  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  machine  as  a 
whole.  The  attention  to  details  of  coloring  and  drawing  may  prevent 
one  from  seeing  the  significance  of  the  great  work  of  art. 

The  habit  of  parsing  every  sentence  that  one  sees  may  prevent  one 
from  enjoying  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth.  Too  much  counting  and  cal- 
culating may  at  a  tender  age  set  the  mind  in  the  mechanical  habit  of 
looking  for  mere  numerical  relations  in  whatever  it  sees.  Certainly, 
the  young  savage  who  is  taught  to  see  in  nature  only  the  traces  that 
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mark  the  passage  of  a  wild  animal,  or  perhaps  of  a  warrior  foe,  lias 
stopped  his  growth  of  observation  at  a  i)oint  not  very  much  above  that 
of  the  hound  that  hunts  by  scent.  And  yet  all  these  mechanical  studies 
are  necessary  in  the  course  of  study.  They  can  not  be  replaced  except 
by  others  equally  objectionable  in  the  same  aspect.  The  question  is, 
then,  where  to  stop  and  change  to  other  and  higher  branches  in  time 
to  preserve  the  full  momentum  of  progress  that  the  child  has  made. 

Professor  Woodward  has  x)ointed  out  that  the  educational  eftVct  of 
manual  training  is  destroyed  by  having  the  pui>ils  work  for  the  market. 
It  turns  the  attention  toward  the  training  in  skill,  and  the  educational 
effect  which  comes  of  first  insight  is  afterwards  neglected.  The  first 
machine  made  is  an  education  to  its  maker;  the  second  and  subsequent 
machines  ma<le  are  only  a  matter  of  habit.  To  keep  the  intellect  out 
of  the  abyss  of  habit,  and  to  make  the  ethical  behavior  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  unquestioning  habit,  seems  to  be  the  desideratum. 

Child  study  will  perhaps  find  its  most  profitable  field  of  investigation 
in  this  matter  of  arrested  development,  if  it  can  tell  the  teacher  how 
far  to  push  thoroughness  to  the  borders  of  mechanical  perfection,  and 
where  to  stop  just  before  induration  and  arrest  sets  in,  it  will  reform 
all  our  methods  of  teaching.  And  it  can  and  will  do  this.  The  new 
psychology,  in  its  two  phases  of  direct  physiological  study  of  brain  and 
nerves  and  its  observation  of  child  development,  will  show  us  how  to 
realize  by  education  the  ideals  of  the  highest  civilization.  The  i)ro- 
longed  infancy  of  man  will  be  in  less  danger  of  curtailment  through 
vicious  school  methods. 

The  orphaned  and  outcast  child  becomes  precociously  worldwise. 
But  the  school  can  scarcely  reclaim  the  gamin  from  the  streets  of  Paris 
or  New  York.  He  has  become  as  cunning  and  self  helpful  as  the  water 
rat,  but  not  in  ethical  or  spiritual  methods.  He  should  have  been  held 
back  from  the  bitter  lessons  of  life  by  the  shielding  hand  of  the  family. 
He  would  then  have  become  a  i>ositive  influence  for  civilization  m  its 
height  and  depth.  As  a  gamin  he  can  live  a  life  only  a  little  above  that 
of  the  water  rat,  and  is  good  only  to  feed  the  fires  of  revolution. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  Hugo  MCnstkbbkrg. 
[Address  before  tho  Mas^iachiiHett^  Schoolmasters'  Club.] 

I  wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  the  extreme  kindness  of  your  invita- 
tion ;  but  the  more  I  appreciate  the  honor  of  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  the  more  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  offer  you  anything  but  a 
most  niformal  talk,  with  most  informal  use  of  the  English  language, 
and,  still  worse,  that  every  word  of  it  must  disappoint  your  peda»;og- 
ical  expectations.  You  asked  me,  as  a  psychologist,  to  tell  you  how 
important  psychology  is  for  the  tea(?her;  you  ask  me,  as  a  physiolog- 
ical psychologist,  to  tell  you  how  necessary  the  study  of  the  brain  and 
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of  tbe  nervous  system  is  for  the  pedagogue;  you  asked  me,  as  an  ex- 
perimental psychologist,  to  tell  you  how  the  educational  future  wUl 
depend  upon  experiments  on  children;  and  all  that  I  have  to  say  out  of 
my  deepest  heart  is  simply,  I  do  not  believe  in  it ! 

I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  that  overwhelming  movement  toward 
psychology  among  the  elementary  teachers  seems  to  me  a  high  tide  of 
confusion  and  dilettanteism,  and  the  only  thing  about  which  I  am  doubt- 
ful is  which  of  the  two  necessary  results  is  the  worse — the  results  with 
the  superficial  teachers  or  the  results  with  the  earnest  ones.  The 
superficial  teachers  torture  the  poor  children  with  e3q>eriments  aud 
deceive  themselves  with  empty  phrases  about  reaction  times  and  psy- 
chophysic  laws.  The  earnest  and  siucere  teachers  feel  very  soon  that 
all  those  woodcuts  of  pyramidal  ganglion  cells  and  pendulum  chrono- 
scoi)es  do  not  help  them  a  bit,  and  they  then  become  disappointed,  lose 
their  confidence  in  their  own  ability,  and  try  and  try  again  with  the 
ganglion  cells,  till  they  are  tire<l  and  till  their  natural  teachers'  Instincts 
are  scattered  and  ruined.  Call  me  conservative,  call  me  reactionary, 
call  me  ignorant,  but  I  adhere  to  my  belief,  that  the  individual  teacher, 
for  his  teaching  methods,  does  not  neeil  any  scientific  psychology,  and 
that  tact  aud  sympathy  aud  interest  are  more  important  for  him  than 
all  the  twenty-seven  psychological  laboratories  of  this  country. 

Do  I  mean,  therefore,  that  psychology  is  an  unimportant  study,  or 
that  the  new  psychology  is  wrong  compared  with  the  old  onet  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  myself  against  the  first  supposition. 
I  am  the  director  of  the  large  psychological  laboratory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. For  twelve  years  I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  my  work- 
ing time  in  psychological  experiments,  and  most  of  my  publications 
deal  with  them.  Certainly  I  can  not  prove  more  clearly  how  deeply  I, 
for  one,  believe  in  the  importance  of  psychology.  Andwith  regard  to 
the  old  and  the  new  psychology,  I  do  not  recognize  such  a  difiference  at 
all.  Psychology  is  a  careful  observation,  description,  and  explanation 
of  mental  phenomena.  Will  you  say  that  this  careful  observation  is  a 
modern  invention?  Dear  old  Aristotle  seems  to  be,  then,  more  up  to 
date  than  many  contributors  of  the  latest  magazine.  Or  do  you  think 
that  a  careful  observation  is  only  ix)S8ibleby  experimental  methods? 
Are  astronomy  and  geology  not  exact  sciences  because  their  objects  can 
not  become  material  for  experiment?  Of  course,  the  methods  of  obser- 
vation are  steadily  improving  in  psychology,  just  as  in  every  other 
science,  aud  so  it  was  a  great  progress  when,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
methods  of  observation  became  improved  by  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  the  experiments.  To  be  sure,  the  experimental  method  brings  a 
degree  of  exactitude  into  the  observation  of  mental  facts,  which  is 
related  to  the  observation  without  experiment,  just  as  the  microscop- 
ical study  of  plants  is  related  to  the  observation  of  plants  in  walking 
through  the  fields  and  forests.  And,  above  all,  the  artificial  conditions 
of  the  experiment  reduce  the  phenomena  to  simple  schematic  forms 
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which  allow  a  much  better  understanding  than  the  comphcateu  proc- 
esses of  the  daily  life.  The  naturalist  who  wishes  to  study  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  does  not  go  to  the  ocean  and  look  out  for  the  waves, 
but  he  takes  a  little  tank  full  of  water  and  prodaces  there  simple  move- 
ments ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  study  the  electric  discharges  he  does  not  wait 
for  a  thunderstorm,  but  produces  in  his  laboratory  electric  sparks.  So 
the  psychologist  to-day  does  not  study  the  mental  facts,  if  possible,  in 
the  chance  events  of  his  daily  life,  but  he  introduces  artificial  condi- 
tions to  influence  the  mental  facts,  and  gets  in  this  way  sensations 
and  perceptions,  attention  and  memory,  space  judgment  and  time 
sense,  feelings  and  emotions,  reflections  and  will,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
simplest  schematic  form  in  his  laboratory.  Certainly  that  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  careful  observation  of  mental  phenomena  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  break  with  the  past.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of 
careful  observation  are  brought  out  constantly;  with  the  same  right, 
you  may  call  the  psychology  of  last  year  the  old  one  compared  with  that 
of  to-day,  which  is  the  new  one  only  till  tomorrow's  new  improvements 
are  proposed. 

But  you  will  say,  i>erhaps,  the  old  psychology  was  based  on  self- 
observation,  the  new  one  not.  But  just  that  is  a  mistake — an  entire 
mistake.  Our  experimental  work  itself  is  based  on  self-observation, 
and  even  the  interpretation  of  the  physiological  processes  is  guided  by 
self  observation.  The  so-called  old  psychology  was  often  enough  in 
danger  of  having  its  self-observation  overwhelmed  by  the  claims  of 
arbitrary  definitions;  the  new  psychology  restored  to  self-observation 
its  full  rights.  If  I  had  to  describe  shortly  our  work  in  the  Harvard 
laboratory,  in  which  now  two  dozen  young  investigators  devote  their 
time  to  psychological  experimental  research,  I  should  say:  Self  obser- 
vation! to  be  sure,  self-observation  under  artificial  conditions;  but, 
above  all,  self  observation.  All  those  psychological  experiments  in 
which  self-observation  is  displaced  by  methods  of  indirect  observation, 
as  experiment-s  with  hypnotized  persons,  or  with  the  insane,  or  with 
babies,  or  with  animals,  are  excluded  from  our  regular  laboratory  work, 
and  are  in  any  case  only  accessory  parts  of  experimental  psychology. 
All  the  equipment  of  our  institutes  and  all  the  instruments  for  our 
investigations  would  be  just  as  useless  without  self  observation  as  a 
microscope  would  be  without  an  eye  to  look  through  it.  Self-obser- 
vation is,  therefore,  for  the  new  psychology  not  less  im]K)rtant  than  for 
the  old. 

But,  finally,  you  may  say :  The  old  psychology  was  full  of  philosoph- 
ical speculations  about  the  soul;  the  modern  keeps  to  the  empirical 
facts  only.  Well,  that  is  true;  but  that  is  only  a  question  of  names. 
Those  speculations  about  the  mind  are  still  just  as  important  and  just 
as  necessary  to-day  as  in  the  old  times,  only  we  call  them  to-day  phi- 
losophy, and  reserve  the  name  psychology  for  those  problems  of  the 
older  works  which  had  to  do  with  the  empirical  facts.    There  is  plenty 
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of  that,  too,  in  the  older  works.  The  older  works  represented,  there- 
fore, under  i/he  title  of  psychology,  after  our  modern  terminology,  psy- 
chology plus  philosophy,  while  the  modern  is  only  psychology  without 
philosophy,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  enough  psychology  minus 
philosophy!  The  modern  psychologist  is  indeed  too  often  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  chief  thing  which  he  has  added  to  the  old  psychology  is 
that  he  has  no  philosophy.  It  reminds  me  of  an  educational  experience 
I  had  in  the  West.  I  visited  an  extremely  poor  university,  and  asked 
the  president  why  they  called  themselves  so  proudly  a  university,  as 
the  institute  of  the  neighboring  town  was  called  only  a  college.  "  Oh," 
he  answered,  "we  have  much  more  than  they  have!"  "What  have 
you  more?"  I  asked;  "have  you  a  graduate  school?"  "!N^o!"  "Have 
you  a  law  school?"  "No!"  "Have  you  a  medical  school?"  "No!" 
"But  what  have  you,  then,  more  than  the  others?"  "We  have  no  pre- 
paratory school!" 

1  think  our  modern  nomenclature  is  right.  Philosophy  of  the  mind 
has  nothing  to  do  in  text-books  of  psychology,  just  as  philosophy  of 
natnre  does  not  come  into  the  text-books  of  physics.  Physics  and  psy- 
chology confine  themselves  better  to  the  physical  and  psychological 
special  facts,  and  take  for  granted  all  those  general  presuppositions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  those  facts.  But 
all  the  more  is  it  indispensable  that  another  doctrine — we  may  call  it 
philosophy  or  epistemology — should  examine  and  criticise  just  these 
presuppositions.  Physics  has  to  presuppose  that  the  pysical  facts  go 
on  in  space  and  time  and  matter;  philosophy  has  to  study  how  far  we 
have  the  right  to  take  space  and  time  and  matter  as  real.  And  the 
same  is  true  with  the  presuppositions  of  psychology.  A  philosophy  of 
the  mind  is  just  as  important  a  suppleinent  of  psychology  to-day  as  it 
WHS  in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  here  also  there  is  no  sharp  limit  between 
old  and  new. 

But,  old  or  new,  what  has  psychology  to  do  with  the  teacher?  I 
think  in  three  directions  very  much  indeed.  At  first,  and  above  all,  a 
teacher  is  a  man  of  broad  interests,  and,  like  every  educated  man,  he 
ought  to  know  about  such  an  important  side  of  human  knowledge.  As 
he  is  interested  in  plants,  and  stones,  and  stars,  how  much  more  must 
he  be  interested  in  tbe  laws  of  mental  life?  Broad  education  has  no 
more  inspiring  subject,  and  no  subject  which  is  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  theoretical  understanding  of  the  social  world  in  which  we  live 
and  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Secondly,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
teach  psychology.  I  believe  that  the  order  and  lawfulness  of  mental 
life  can  not  be  brought  early  enough  before  intelligent  pupils.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  the  details  of  modern  specialistic  investigations, 
but  the  chief  facts  of  seeing  and  hearing,  attention  and  memory,  per- 
ception and  imagination,  feeling  and  will,  dreams  and  illusions,  could 
become  an  extremely  important  and  suggestive  part  of  the  school 
education,  not  as  a  special  branch  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  sprin- 
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kled  intx)  the  whole  school  work.  The  reading  lesson  and  the  drawing 
lesson,  history  and  literature,  physics  and  geoinctry  offer  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  a  good  teacher.  I  wish  that  every  boy  who  tries  at  home 
to-day  his  little  electrical  or  chemical  experiments  would  try  in  future, 
also,  the  elementary  experiences  of  experimental  psychology,  i»erhaps 
tactual  or  acoustical  experiments,  or  optical  ilhisioiis  or  associations. 
And,  thirdly,  the  teacher  who  is  a  careful  observer  may  furnish  to  the 
psychologist  valuable  material  by  the  continual  observation  of  children. 
The  extremely  interesting  and  important  collections  of  such  material 
which  my  friend,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  has  brought  together,  give 
the  best  and  most  encouraging  illustration  of  such  cooperative  work. 
The  teacher  has  so  many  chances  to  see  events  in  the  child's  mind 
which  would  escape  the  official  psychologist  if  he  could  not  rely  on  the 
teacher's  help,  just  as  the  biologist  collects  the  reports  of  hunters,  who 
have  chances  for  observation  which  the  biologist  in  his  laboratory 
never  can  have.  In  special  cases  the  teacher  may  introduce  even  sim- 
ple experiments  to  bring  out  more  details  about  his  material.  But  I 
add  this  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  know  how  extremely  difficult  it  is 
to  bring  out,  especially  with  poor  instruments,  and  in  a  schoolroom, 
really  reliable  material  from  experiments  on  children,  and  unreliable 
results  are,  of  course^  worse  than  no  results  at  all,  as  they  push  forward 
misleading  conclusions.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  of  the 
undeveloped  mind  which  can  be  brought  out  by  experiments  do  not 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  psychological  processes  and  laws  as  the 
observation  of  the  natural  development  itself  and  of  the  experiences 
under  natural  conditions.  The  development  in  the  child  of  imitation, 
of  language,  of  will,  of  emotions,  of  the  idea  of  personnlity,  etc.,  are,  for 
the  student  of  psychology,  much  more  important  than  any  results  of 
experiments  in  classes  which  teachers  could  do.  But,  in  any  case,  I 
repeat  the  teacher  can  supply  the  psychologist  with  valuable  and  inter- 
esting material. 

To  be  sure,  these  three  points  I  have  mentioned  are  very  important 
points  of  contact  between  the  work  of  the  psychologist  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  teacher,  but  I  can  not  see  that  point  of  contact  which  the 
world  emphasizes:  I  can  not  see  that  the  modern  psychology  can  help 
the  teacher  in  his  teaching  profession,  and  there  is  the  point  of  my 
disagreement. 

My  first  objection  results  from  the  necessary  narrow  limitation  of  the 
psychological  knowledge  which  the  average  teacher  can  get.  He  gets 
bits  and  ends,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  relies  on  them  and  transforms  them 
into  practical  applications  after  his  own  prescription,  the  outcome  must 
be  harm  and  confusion.  A  physician  who  knows  about  one  inner  organ 
only,  and  treats  it  without  regard  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
is  a  dangerous  quack.  But  our  mind  is  certainly  still  more  a  unity,  and 
is  not  divided  into  chapters,  like  a  text-book  of  psychology.  Every 
special  mental  function  exists  in  its  isolation  only  as  an  abstraction; 
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the  totality  is  tlie  reality.  And  this  situation  becomes  the  more 
dangerous  the  greater  the  tendency  is,  xuider  the  influence  of  this 
newest  fad  for  most  modern  psychology,  to  give  the  attention  either 
to  the  emptiest  generalities  or  to  the  most  specialistic  details  which 
have  not  even  an  indu^ect  bearing  on  that  which  could  be  important 
for  the  teacher.  I  see  it  again  and  again;  the  women  come  into  my 
laboratory  and  .ask,  casually,  either,  '^Doctor,  do  you  think  that  we 
have  a  soidf "  or  they  ask  me  to  show  them  the  electrical  details  of  a 
chronoscope  for  measuring  the  time  of  mental  acts  in  thousandths 
of  a  second.  They  may  have  seen  a  woodcut  of  it  in  the  last  Sunday 
paper,  or  have  read  of  it  in  the  last  illustrated  magazine,  and  as  they 
wish  to  be  "modern"  teachers  they  must  know  all  about  it.  Tliey 
come  and  look  around,  listen  to  the  rattling  of  some  instruments,  and 
go  away  after  half  an  hour,  assuring  me  that  they  have  learned  vexy 
much  indeed,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  really  believe  it.  If  a  scientitic 
pedagogue  takes  as  theoretical  study  the  problem  how  to  get  from  the 
modern  i)sychology  suggestions  for  the  methods  of  teaching,  all  right; 
his  results  may  be  useful  hints  for  the  teacher,  but  the  individual 
teacher  who  has  picked  up  no  more  psychology  than  the  few  crumbs 
which  have  fallen  from  the  table,  and  thinks  that  his  own  psychological 
studies  can  control  his  teaching,  is  misguided. 

But  I  go  further.  Even  for  the  scientific  student  of  pedagogics, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  look  out  for  educational  suggestions,  even  for 
him,  the  outcome  of  experimental  and  physiological  psychology  is 
relatively  still  small,  because  psychology  itself  knows  still  too  little. 
It  is  often  said  that  psychology  is  to-day  in  a  state  in  which  physics 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century-.  Does  not  that  in  itself  suggest  modesty! 
And  the  necessary  chai^acteristics  of  a  science  in  so  early  a  stage  is 
the  quick  change  of  opinions.  A  famous  physiologist  said  once  that 
he  got  secretly  the  statistical  result;  that  every  important  new  physio- 
logical discovery  has  an  average  life  of  four  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  new  discoveries  in  modern  psychology  have  often  an  existence 
of  only  four  months.  That  is  no  opprobrium;  just  the  contrary.  For 
the  development  of  a  science  it  is  the  most  healthful  state  when  many 
new  ideas  grow  up  as  working  hypotheses,  with  provisional  character; 
they  help  to  find  new  facts,  but  the  new  facts  demand  a  change  ot  the 
ideas,  and  so  every  discovery  is  only  a  new  step,  which  is  left  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  next  step.  That  is  a  splendid  state  for  psychology, 
but  it  is  no  state  in  which  practical  conclusions  from  such  new  discov- 
eries can  upset  the  mature  experience  of  good  teachers. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  speak  sincerely,  that  all  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  arguments  of  the  narrow  limitation  of  individual 
knowledge  and  of  the  narrow  limitation  of  psychology  itself,  do  not 
touch  more  than  the  surface  of  the  problem.  Tliere  is  another  and 
deeper  point,  which  is  to  me  far  more  importjint,  and  which  is  the  real 
motive  of  my  unmodern  attitude.    I  can  not  hope  to  bring  it  out  in  a 
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oonvmcing  way  in  such  a  short  talk,  but  I  must  show  at  least  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  lies. 

To  be  sure,  all  phenomena  of  the  world  are  physical  or  psychical;  the 
physical  ones  are  described  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  psychical 
ones  in  psychology,  and  there  can  not  be  a  phenomenon  which  is,  as 
such,  not  an  object  for  physics  or  i)sychology.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
mistake  of  our  time — more  than  that,  the  disease  of  our  time — to  believe 
that  the  fall  reality  can  be  understood  as  a  phenomenon.  The  world  is 
a  series  of  physical  and  psychological  phenomena,  if  we  think  of  it  as 
an  object  of  perception,  outer  and  inner  perception ;  but  the  personality 
is  not  only  a  perceiving  subject;  it  is,  above  all,  a  willing  subject,  and 
the  object  of  this  subject  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  world  of  phenomena, 
but  a  world  of  objects  of  the  will;  that  is,  a  world  of  values,  of  appre- 
ciation, of  duties.  The  world  of  phenomena  is  causal,  the  world  of 
values  is  teleologtcal;  the  one  is  atomistic,  the  other  seeks  the  reality, 
not  in  the  parts,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  whole;  the  one  is  the  world  of 
physical  and  psychical  laws,  the  other  is  a  world  of  freedom;  in  the 
one  everything  exists  for  itself,  in  the  other  all  reality  is  given  by  its 
relation  to  us.  And  this  world  of  freedom  is  the  primary,  as  it  is  a  free 
act  itself  to  think  of  the  world  as  an  unfree  world  in  the  categories  of 
phenomena,  and  the  world  appears  as  existing  phenomenon  only  if  we 
think  the  objects  of  our  will  independent  of  our  will,  and  cat  loose  from 
it.  When  I  talk  to  you,  to  be  sure,  you  can  take  it  as  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena. Physical  phenomena  are  the  nervous  processes  in  me,  and 
the  air  vibrations  which  go  to  your  ears,  and  the  nervous  processes  in 
you;  and  the  psychical  phenomena  are  the  psychical  elements  which 
are  together  in  this  moment  in  my  consciousness  and  the  contents  of 
your  consciousness;  but  if  we  describe  all  these  physical  and  psychical 
phenomena,  even  in  the  most  exact  way,  we  describe  the  experience  of 
this  moment  in  terms  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  reality  which 
really  interests  you  and  me.  My  words  may  interest  the  physicist  and 
psychologist  as  phenomena;  for  you  and  me  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
world  of  phenomena,  because  we  have  not  cut  them  loose  in  this  moment 
from  our  will;  a  responsible  free  jiersonality  expresses  its  intentions  and 
its  convictions  to  other  free  personalities.  We  do  not  care  how  all  this 
appears  to  a  perceiving  i)ersouality ;  we  ask  only  what  it  is  to  willing 
personalities  and  what  it  is  to  them,  is  just  as  much  reality,  and  even 
more  than  all  that  it  is  to  the  perceiving  subject;  that  is,  as  phe- 
nomenon. When  I  speak  I  do  not  think  about  the  phenomena  which 
are  going  on  in  me,  in  you,  in  the  air;  I  do  not  think  of  them,  and  the 
thought  of  them  would  not  help  me.  If  I  should  think  of  them  I 
could  not  speak  at  all.  I  do  not  produce  sounds  and,  indirectly,  asso- 
ciations by  psychophysic  laws,  but  I  express  a  meaning  to  judging 
personalities;  organisms  underlie  the  laws  of  physics  and  psychology; 
personalities  obey  the  laws  of  logics  and  ethics,  and  the  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupils  has  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  relation  of 
psychophysical  organisms,  but  as  a  relation  of  free  personalities. 
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To  be  sure,  our  time  is  full  of  that  confusion  everywhere.  The  ideas 
of  law  and  responsibility  get  mixed  with  the  psychophysical  concep- 
tions of  anthropological  criminology,  the  political  and  economical  and 
social  ideals  are  controlled  by  ideas  about  phenomena  after  the  scheme 
of  social  physiology;  we  hear  even  that  philosophy  has  to  be  looked  on 
from  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  and  now  comes  pedagogics  and 
wishes  to  become  a  part  of  physiological  psychology !  Not  one  of  you 
doubts  that  I  have  a  serious  interest  in  psychological  observation  aud 
experiments.  I  have  at  home  two  little  children,  but  I  have  never 
made  a  single  experiment  on  them.  Not  because  I  think  it  harmful 
for  them,  not  at  all;  I  should  not  say  anything  against  it  if  other 
X)sychologist8  should  like  to  make  little  experiments  on  my  children. 
More  than  that,  I  do  not  even  observe  them  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  which  would  be  certainly  harmless  for  them.  I  do  not 
do  it,  and  I  may  say  freely  I  can  not  do  it,  because  the  reality  of  those 
two  children  is  for  me,  not  their  existence  as  a  series  of  psychological 
phenomena,  and  they  are  no  phenomena  for  me,  because  I  can  not  cut 
them  loose  from  my  will,  from  my  attitude,  from  my  personality.  They 
are  for  me  not  phenomena,  not  objects  of  perception,  but  values; 
objects  of  my  will,  of  my  love,  of  my  duty.  You  may  artificially  train 
yourself  to  fluctuate  between  the  two  attitudes,  and  observe  in  one 
moment  what  you  loved  in  the  moment  before,  but  the  one  will  always 
interfere  with  the  other;  to  acknowledge  the 'existence  of  a  phenom- 
enon means  just  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  independent  of  our  attitude. 
I  wish  that  the  teachers  may  not  give  up  so  easily  their  attitude  of 
willing  subjects,  and  may  not  go  over  so  easily  to  the  position  of  per- 
ceiving subjects;  that  they  may  love  their  pupils  instead  of  observing 
them,  and  that  they  may  not  hunt  for  bits  and  ends  of  psychology,  and 
lose  over  it  the  responsible  personality. 

If  I  were  a  professor  of  chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and  an  artist,  a 
sculptor,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  wished  to  create  a  marble 
statue,  and  that  he  came  to  study  chemistry  and  mineralogy  because 
marble  is  a  stone  and  a  chemical  substance,  what  would  I  tell  him  ?  I 
should  say:  *'Dearfriend,  chemistry  is  an  extremely  important  science, 
and  you  may  study  it  as  an  educated  man,  but  as  an  artist  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  be  sure,  you  must  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
marble,  and  of  its  diflFereuce  from  clay  or  plaster,  but  a  real,  exact, 
chemical  study  of  the  marble  as  substance  in  the  laboratory  is  not  your 
business.  If  you  wish  to  create  your  work  of  art,  ask  Phidias  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and,  above  all,  ask  your  own  genius."  I  think  the 
teacher  is  an  artist,  too,  who  has  to  create  his  ideal  of  an  educated 
personality  out  of  the  material  which  the  psychologist  studies.  But  if 
he  comes  to  me  as  a  psychologist,  I  must  say  to  him,  too,  psychology 
is  a  very  important  study,  take  part  in  it  as  a  man  of  broad  interests, 
but  as  a  teacher  let  it  go — it  is  not  your  business.  If  you  wish  to  go 
to  work,  ask  your  Phidiases,  ask  your  Michael  Angelos,  and,  above  all, 
ask  your  own  genius,  ask  your  own  conscience,  ask  your  own  heart. 
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[In  liis  article  on  the  new  psychology  as  a  basis  of  education,  which 
appeared  in  the  Forum  for  August,  1894,  Dr.  (}.  Stanley  Hall,  after 
sketching  the  development  of  logic,  ethics,  and  the  history  of  philosophy 
as  subjects  in  the  college  course,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
later  development  of  courses  in  psychology. — Ed.] 

The  fourth  and  last  movement  began  in  this  country  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  only  thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  first  chair  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  was  established.  The  beginning  was  extremely 
modest,  and  with  a  less  bold  and  sagacious  leadersiiip  of  that  univer- 
sity might  perhaps  to  this  day  never  have  been  made.  The  history  of 
this  departure  shows,  better  than  any  other  I  know  of,  one  of  the  best 
side.s  of  our  American  institutions,  viz,  readiness  to  recognize  a  good 
thing  when  seen  and  to  adopt  it.  Although  the  8e<*ond  American  chair 
iu  this  department  has  not  been  established  ten  years,  an  American 
association  of  between  two  and  tliree  score  instrnctors  is  now  nearly 
two  years  old.  Instead  of  the  first  lack  of  text-books,  there  is  now 
almost  an  excess  of  them;  and  transforming  eft'ects  in  this  oldest  and 
most  conservative  department  are  incalculable.  Two  journals,  one 
founded  in  1887,  and  the  other  in  1894,  are  devoted  exclusively,  and 
eijjht  or  ten  others  j)artially,  to  this  work.  A  score  of  pvsy(»ho-physic 
laboratories,  with  more  men  and  apparatus  than  can  be  found  in  all 
Europe  combined,  and  with  a  reputable  output  of  original  work,  are 
now  in  operation.  A  glance  at  the  chief  fields,  now  cultivated  by  a 
complete  university  department  of  psychology,  will  show  how  trans- 
forming for  other  philosophical  disciplines,  how  all-conditioning  for 
eilucation,  and  how  full  of  promise  for  religion  this  regenerate  *' science 
of  man"  is  now  fast  becoming. 

I.  First  came  the  laboratory  or  experimental  work.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  will  a  very  little  money  do  so  much,  as  a  few  even  of  the 
normal  schools  have  lately  found  out  to  their  great  benefit.  Experi- 
ments on  the  senses,  motion,  time  of  psychic  actions,  fatigue,  pain, 
rhythm,  etc.,  now  take  most  of  the  vital  problems  of  perception,  associa- 
tion, attention,  and  will,  into  the  laboratory;  they  quadruple  the  i)ower 
af  introspection  while  obviating  all  its  dangers;  they  shed  new  light 
in  many  dark  corners,  and  they  have  already  reconstructed  many  old 
loctrines.  Dr.  Sanford  is  embodying  the  results  of  this  development 
in  a  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  experiments  hardly  less 
valuable  for  logic  than  psychology. 

In  the  modern  laboratory  conditions,  whether  of  a  bit  of  nerve  fiber 
3r  cell  of  a  normal  human  being,  are  varied  indefinitely,  and  really 
enlarge  human  experience.  Men  sleep  on  balances  with  apparatus 
that  records  the  slightest  change  of  pulse,  respiration,  circulation,  and 
aeat;  they  test  themselves  with  mild  doses  of  narcotics  and  other 
aervines;  they  multiply  or  reduce  air  pressures  over  the  entire  dermal 
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surface^  they  select  a  square  inch  of  skin,  and  with  every  known  test 
educate  it  for  months;  they  fatigue  definite  mnscle  groups;  they  meas- 
ure the  exact  time  and  force  of  memory  and  will;  they  register  diuroal 
and  even  monthly  periodicities;  they  explore  the  hypnotic  state;  they 
apply  the  various  forms  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  sound  with 
chemicals  for  taste  and  smell. 

Fruitful  and  important  as  all  this  is,  it  by  no  means  covers  the 
ground  of  the  old  college  philosoi)hy.  It  has  little  ethical  power  la  it, 
and  for  the  average  student  it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  idealizing. 
Hence  it  is  all  the  more  to  bo  regretted  that  a  few  of  the  new  psy- 
chologists go  no  further,  but  are  content  only  to  make  methods  more 
exact  and  results  more  refined.  Although  they  are  hardly  oi>en  to 
the  charge  of  teaching  "  i^sychology  without  a  soul,^  which  is  some- 
times made,  they  certainly  represent  only  a  single  section  of  the  new 
psychology. 

II.  Another  field  is  that  of  comparative  psychology.  The  more  we 
know  of  animal  life,  the  vaster  becomes  our  conception  of  instinct. 
How  philosophy  treats  this,  Schelling  once  said,  is  one  of  its  best  tests. 
Broadest  and  lowest  are  the  instincts  in  the  vegetable  world,  sack  as 
the  movements  by  which  a  root  penetrates  the  soil  with  sagacity  as  if 
its  tip  were  a  tiny  brain;  the  tricks  of  carnivorous  and  climbing 
plants  and  fertilization;  the  movements  of  bacteria,  infusoria,  and  from 
these  up  to  earthworms,  ants,  bees,  trapdoor  spiders,  and  the  higher 
mammals — all  these  studies  shed  light  upon  the  nature,  and  often  upon 
the  genesis  of  what  is  a  priori  and  innate  in  man.  ^Neither  the  instinc- 
tive nor  the  conscious  should  be  allowed  to  become  the  key  or  tyi>e  by 
which  to  explain  the  other.  The  psychologist  who  can  surround  him- 
self with  every  form  of  animal  life  until  his  sympathy  and  insight  into 
its  ways  are  as  deep  as  that  of  Audubon,  or  White,  of  Selbome,  and  as 
reverent  as  that  of  St.  Francis,  can  not  fail  of  a  deep  religions  feeling 
that  the  world  is  rational  to  the  core.  Instinct  will  seem  larger  and 
deeper  though  not  so  high  as  reason.  The  joy  of  finding  traces  of  pur- 
pose and  design  beneath  us  will  become  a  kind  of  atonement  between 
consciousness  in  its  unconscious  basis.  The  boundless  plasticity 
which  fits  every  condition  and  fills  full  every  possibility  of  life  shows  a 
wisdom  beneath  us  which  we  cannot  escape  if  we  would,  and  on  which, 
when  conscious  purpose  and  endeavor  droop,  we  can  fall  back  with 
trust  as  on  everlasting  arms. 

III.  Anthropology,  which  is  very  lately  coming  into  some  of  our 
American  colleges,  is  never,  in  fact,  so  large  <as  its  name.  In  older  and 
theological  institutions  it  designated  the  processes  in  the  fall  and 
redemption  of  maji.  For  some  it  is  mainly  anthropometry,  the  Benedict 
school  having  refined  some  hundred  measurements  of  the  skull  alone. 
For  others  its  means  the  study  of  primitive  man,  cave  dwellers,  and 
the  like.  The  psychological  side  which  interests  us  here  is  devoted  to 
myth,  custom,  and  belief.  If  psychology  is  truly  historical,  it  goes 
back  of  all  finished  systems  to  their  roots  in  the  primary  thoughts, 
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sensations,  and  feelings  of  early  mau,  which  grow  more  sacredly  secret 
and  hard  to  extract  as  tribes  lo«»e  their  ethnic  originality.  These  must 
often  be  elaborated  from  words,  folklore,  rites,  maxims,  and  social 
organizations.  This  higher  anthropology  seeks  for  such  primeval 
notions  as  a  naturalist  seeks  for  new  species,  and  it  has  a  passion  for 
'*lx)oIing"  sentiments,  opinions,  and  views. 

When,  in  the  development  of  a  race,  such  material  shoots  together 
into  cosmogonies,  national  epics,  or  ethnic  bibles,  the  psychic  basis  for 
a  period  of  culture  is  laid,  a  spiritual  cosmos  begins.  Of  this  same 
mother-life,  philosophy  at  its  best  is  but  a  more  elaborate  organization. 
Thus  constituted  it  labors  to  start  from  the  common  vulgar  standpoint 
and  to  dignify  homely  commonplace  things  and  duties  as  Socrates  did. 
It  is  always  saturated  with  local  color;  and,  instead  of  being  gasp- 
ingly thin  and  abstract,  as  it  appears  to  those  who  in  periods  of  strong 
diseipleship  and  little  originality  study  the  great  systems  from  the 
texts,  ignoring  the  psychic  environment  whence  they  sprung,  it  always 
seems  the  most  warm  and  condensed  of  all  the  manifold  expressions  of 
man's  needs  and  ideals*  With  a  different  ethnic  basis  all  systems 
would  have  been  different.  Thus,  foreigners  can  never  represent  a 
philosophy  that  is  indigenous,  while  the  ^< exhaustion  method"  that 
works  by  thought  possibility  always  has  to  have  its  work  done  over 
again. 

Greece  first  ripened  its  traditions  into  philosophy  which  was  freely 
determined  by  all  the  past,  and  was  as  homogeneous  as  tlie  Greek  blood. 
Plato  combined  the  old  philosophemes  with  a  deeper  insight  of  his 
own  day,  and  sought  moral  regeneration  by  infecting  men  with  a  pas- 
sion for  his  ideal.  It  was  national,  and  it  was  literature  at  its  highest 
and  best,  aikl  became  dogma  only  in  its  decline;  and  it  was  ethically 
inspired. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  studies  of  childhood  from  the  sentiment  of  love 
in  the  parents  on  to  birth  and  up  to  maturity.  The  soul  and  body  of 
the  young  child  is  freighted  with  potencies  and  reverberations  from  a 
past  we  know  not  how  remote,  and  was,  for  Plato,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  most  worthy  of  love,  reverence,  and  service.  To  Compayr^  it  is 
"  the  most  attractive  of  the  new  fields  of  study  opened  by  modem 
science,"  and  Le  Conte  says,  "•  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  these  studies;"  while  Garbini  has  just  published  a  first 
study  of  the  infant's  voice.  The  first  center  of  the  child's  psychic  life, 
tbe  mouth,  toward  which  everything  and  every  motion  goes;  the  ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness  of  touch  with  all  the  organs  of  the  adult  skin 
conoentratetl  on  one-sixth  the  space;  the  slow  development  of  the  ego 
within,  as  distinct  from  the  nonego,  which  includes  all  outside  the 
bounding  dermal  surface;  the  slow  development  of  the  seeing  power 
till  it  becomes  a  passion;  the  gradual  coordination  of  the  elements  of 
speech  and  motion — all  these  are  full  of  lessons  for  the  psychologist 
The  centers  for  eye,  ear,  motion,  seem  to  develop  in  relative  independ- 
®*M^  imd  plenty  of  play  and  even  selfishness  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
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order  to  associate  these  elements  of  the  ego,  or  self,  into  a  unity  so 
complete  that  shock  or  even  hypnotism  can  not  decompose  it.  The  first 
six  years  of  childhood  are  marked  by  growth  so  amazing  as  to  suggest 
the  six  days  of  creation,  while  such  problems  as  personality,  the  origin 
of  language,  character,  temperament,  will  probably  never  have  any  solu- 
tion unless  they  are  found  in  the  study  of  infancy,  the  growth  of  which 
epitomizes  under  our  eyes  the  history  of  the  race,  each  day  sometimes 
representing,  perhaps,  the  race  development  of  centuries.  Other 
aspects  of  this  topic  I  presented  in  The  Forum  for  December,  1893. 

Adult  psychology,  which  is  chiefly  taught,  even  to  teachers,  while  it 
does  not  disqualify  them  for  their  work,  is  a  very  different  thing  froiu 
these  practical  yet  scientific  researches  into  the  genesis  of  the  humau 
soul.  Thus,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  recent  associatibns,  centers 
and  studies,  almost  by  the  score,  upon  nearly  every  aspect  of  child  Ui>. 
and  adolescense,  now  promise  to  make  every  stage  of  education  more 
scientific  than  ever  before. 

IV.  For  the  fourth  field  of  the  new  psychology  I  know  no  better 
name  than  studies  of  decadents.  Morel  first  treated  insanity  as  a  form 
of  human  degeneration ;  Striimpel  first  developed  pedagogical  j^athol- 
ogy,  and  Lombroso  the  criminal  types  of  decadents;  while  the  stmlj 
of  idiots,  paupers,  tramps,  blind,  deaf,  and  other  defective  classes,  and 
even  monstrosities,  is  represented  now  by  a  vast  and  rapidly  growing 
body  of  literature.  Beginning  with  the  more  marked  abnormalities 
these  studies  proceeded  to  less  marked  cases— from  idiots  to  dullards; 
from  the  deaf  to  cases  of  defective  hearing;  from  insanity  to  slightly 
reduced  mental  responsibility — until  now  we  have  a  growing  body  of 
criticism  that  applies  the  refined  discriminations  of  normal  and  morbid 
to  current  tendencies  in  literature,  art,  education,  religion,  and  even 
politics.  Modern  psychology  is  thus  coming  to  utilize  not  only  inmates 
of  institutions,  but  institutions  themselves,  and  the  whole  wide  field 
of  history  and  life,  for  clinical  and  diagnostic  purposes;  and  the  word 
**  health "  is  again  approaching  its  old  and  larger  Biblical  sense  of 
holiness. 

All  human  degeneracies,  whether  indi^idual  or  inherited,  are  being 
substituted,  in  the  world's  great  algebra  of  morals,  for  the  almost 
unknown  symbol,  sin.  Painstaking  monographs  on  the  morbidities 
of  love  show  not  only  its  dominance  but  its  plasticity,  and  how  every 
manifestation  of  it,  divorced  from  its  natural  object  in  the  other  sex, 
may  be  evoked  in  the  most  literal  and  physical  way  toward  almost 
any  object  or  act.  All  the  periodicities,  so  marked  in  many  forms  of 
lunacy,  are  traced  up  into  normal  life.  Epilepsy  shades  down  to 
hiccough;  aphasia,  to  hesitation  for  a  word;  mania,  to  momentary 
excitement;  so  that  disease  almost  shows  us  our  normal  life  with  each 
phenomenon  and  tendency  magnified. 

None  of  the  many  text-books  yet  combines  these  four  standpoints; 
and  I  have  found  three  years  of  daily  work  with  advanced  and  select 
men  not  too  much  time  to  cover  it.     In  every  part  it  palpitates  with 
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fanmaii  interest.  To  teach  it  is  a  joy,  nay,  a  passion.  However  labori- 
ously or  even  well  it  may  be  done,  there  is  always  the  bitter-sweet. 
feeling  that  one  is  here  staking  out  one  of  the  world's  great  academics 
liigliways,  and  that  a  pioneer  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  flood  of 
larger  life  in  which  every  scrap  and  detail  will  be  mined  and  mintect 
and.  soon  become  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  intellectual- 
world.  It  may  be  that  the  relations  of  the  new  psychology  to  the  old 
pliilosophy  are  to  be  somewhat  as  the  latter  were  a  century  ago  to  the- 
olog'y ;  that  psychology  will  never  be  a  finished  system,  but  a  natural 
history  of  mind,  dealing:  with  the  larger  human  logic  in  which  all  sys- 
tems move.  As  is  sometimes  said  of  the  two  Testaments,  so,  perhapsy 
we  may  say  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  "  In  the  Old  the  New  lay 
concealed,  in  the  New  the  Old  stands  revealed.'^  It  is  no  crisis  or  revo- 
liition,  but  a  slow  and  necessary  growth. 

Every  stage  of  human  development  has  been  marked  by  its  own 
^special  form  of  productiveness  and  creation.  At  one  stage  man's  origi- 
nating powers  developed  family  and  tribal  life;  later,  perhaps,  Ma>i 
Mailer's  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  original  Aryan  roots  were  struck 
out;  now,  God's  creative  prophets  go  up  to  meet  him  above  the  regioiv 
of  eternal  frost,  and  bring  down  his  law  from  the  wild  elements  and 
mysteries  of  nature  "to  the  line  of  commercial  value,  leaving  it  there, 
knowing  that  the  world  will  make  it  useful  and  profitable,  while  they 
go  back  to  resume  their  original  search."  Just  in  proportion  as  evolu- 
tionary views  prevail,  all  the  fields  it  aflfects  focus  their  interest  and 

product  upon  man,  and  the  older  static  views  yield  to  the  dynamic. 

•  •••••• 

The  one  chief  and  immediate  field  of  application  for  all  this  work  is 
its  application  to  education,  considered  as  the  science  of  human  naturo 
and  the  art  of  developing  it  to  its  fullest  maturity.  It  is  especially 
opposed  to  low  views  of  higher  education,  which  are  so  prevalent  often 
in  higher  places.  It  regards  all  the  real  history  of  the  world,  from 
protoplasm  up,  eliminating  all  stationary  and  retrograde  movement*, 
as  educational.  The  philosophy  of  education,  of  history,  and  of  life 
are  one.  Every  institution,  nation  or  period,  subject,  and  man,  is 
judged  by  its  service  to  education  in  this  large  sense.  Philosophy  in 
our  colleges  has  often  gone  into  by  and  forbidden  ways;  its  only  justi- 
fication is  the  service  it  can  render  to  education.  So  far  from  this 
being  an  application  of  it  to  utilitarian  ends,  it  is  its  highest  consecra- 
tion; for,  when  we  say  of  anything  that  it  is  good,  true,  or  beautiful  in 
itself,  we  mean  it  is  purely  educational.  It  suggests  a  new  develop- 
ment of  ethics  in  some  city  of  Hygeia  on  the  basis  of  health  which  is 
already  well  begun  and  which  can  always  be  appealed  to  by  all  classes. 
It  suggests  that  sociology  must  be  base<l  on  biology  and  psychology  as 
above  described,  or  it  will  "  ride  so  high  a  horse  that  it  can  not  see  the 
ground  under  it; "  it  will  teach  only  the  dynamics  of  selfishness  unless 
it  has  understood  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  love  story,  somewhat  in 
Druunnond's  sense,  only  more  adequately  treated. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE   STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 
By  William  L.  Bryax,  Pli.  D. 

Common  sense  agrees  with  all  the  pedagogies  that  you  shoald  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  children  you  have  in  charge.  The  fol 
lowing  suggestions  are  intended  to  help  you  do  this.  Do  not  expect  too 
much  from  these  suggestions.  There  is  no  magic  in  them  to  make  you 
know  anything  of  value.  Do  not  suppose  that  these  or  any  plans  for 
child  study  can  take  the  place  of  a  common-sense  use  of  what  yon 
already  know  of  human  nature.  Do  not  supiwse  that  any  kind  of 
systematic  child  study  Avill  make  unnecessary  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  children  you  have  in  charge.  On  the  contrar), 
the  main  value  of  such  plans  of  study  as  are  here  proposed  is  to  help 
you  toward  such  an  acquaintance.  Do  not  suppose  that  you  must 
choose  between  the  direct  observation  of  children  and  a  study  of  text 
books  on  psychology'.  Eather  will  such  observations  and  such  readin:; 
valuably  supplement  each  other,  in  proportion  as  both  are  well  done. 
Above  all,  do  not  suppose  that  any  good  whatever  can  come  to  you 
from  perfunctory  study.  Here,  as  every  wheie,  the  conditions  of  getting 
goo<l  are  the  deeper  interest  which  does  not  require  to  be  entertaineil 
all  the  time  by  tin-rattle  discoveries;  patience  to  burrow  for  long  times 
with  little  light;  faith  to  wait  undismayed  in  a  seeming  chaos  of  facts 
for  a  view  of  the  order  in  them.  Here,  as  everywhere,  to  get  valuable 
insight  means  to  become  initiated  through  a  long  and  devoted  noviti 
ate.  Neither  philosophy,  nor  art,  nor  ethics,  nor  any  sort  of  science  can 
get  through  you  to  the  children  in  sealed  packages.  Truth  must  be 
reborn  in  you  before  it  is  school  room  wisdom.  There  is  doubtless  great 
advantage  in  joining  with  others  in  this  work.  By  all  means  form 
clubs.  Remember,  however,  that  organization  can  easily  become  aa 
excuse  for  real  work.  Remember,  too,  that  a  Gideon's  army  of  people 
who  are  in  earnest  is  only  encumbered  by  a  swarm  of  people  who  are 
not. 

The  purpose  of  these  studies  is  not  to  secure  scientific  results.  Trust- 
worthy scientific  results  are  as  hard  to  get  as  they  are  precious.  Tbe 
puriK)se  here  is  to  help  teachers,  mothers,  and  children  in  the  high 
interests  they  have  in  common.  Nothing  is  here  proposed  which  any 
one  of  good  judgment  may  not  hopefully  undertake.  No  inaccessible 
apparatus  is  required.  Nevertlieless,  all  observations  and  records 
should  be  made  with  the  highest  possible  fidelity.  This  is  a  condition 
of  any  good  to  yourself.  Then  you  should  come,  if  possible,  into  com- 
munication with  a  psychologist.  I^ossibly  youi'  results  may  afford  data 
of  scientific  value.  After  all,  a  fact  is  a  fact  whether  or  not  it  is  dis- 
covered by  a  doctor.  Finally,  do  not  undertake  too  much.  Begin  only 
what  you  can  thoroughly  carry  out. 
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Assuming  that  you  are  not  a  physician  or  a  specialist  in  any  line 
aftecting  health,  there  are  still  some  important  things  that  you  can  do 
for  the  health  of  your  pupils.  In  general,  you  can  by  careful  attention, 
aided  by  such  plans  as  those  following,  discover  the  existence  of  many 
forms  of  sensory,  motor,  and  central  defect. 

Vision. — The  vision  of  about  30,000  school  children  has  been  tested. 
It  is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  these  tests  that  defect  of  vision  increases 
from  grade  to  grade  and  with  the  increase  of  school  requirements.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  an  untrained  observer  to  determine  what  is 
the  matter  with  defective  eyes,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  fact  of  serious 
defect  to  be  known,  (ict  Snellen's  or  other  test  cards  (they  can  be  had 
doubtless  from  any  firm  dealing  in  optical  supplies).  The  distance  at 
which  type  of  any  size  should  be  read  is  shown  on  the  card.  The  E's 
in  dififerent  i)ositions  may  be  used  with  persons  who  can  not  read.  The 
radiating  lines  are  used  to  detect  astigmatism.  Test  each  eye  sepa- 
rately, holding  a  card  before  the  eye  which  is  not  being  tested.  If  you 
make  no  formal  eye  tests,  note  at  any  rate  which,  if  any,  of  the  pupils 
exhibit  defective  vision.  Write  a  sentence  on  the  board  large  enough 
to  be  read  from  the  rear  of  the  room.  See  which  of  the  children  can 
not  do  this.  Note  also  whether  any  of  the  children  seem  to  sufier  pain 
from  ordinary  light. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  0.  Heath,  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Harris,  M.  O.,  of  Bloomingtou,  Ind.,  for  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
testing  of  eyes  by  untrained  persons.) 

Hearing. — The  hearing  of  about  20,000  school  chiklren  has  been 
tested.  One  investigator  reports  2  per  cent  of  defectives.  Eleven 
others  report  13  to  30  per  cent  of  defectives.  A  watch  or  the  whis- 
pered voice  have  usually  been  used.  If  you  use  the  voice,  place  the 
pupil  at  a  given  distance,  let  the  ear  which  is  not  being  tested  be  kept 
closed  by  an  assistant.  Dictate  sentences,  or,  perhaps  better,  numbers, 
and  bid  the  pupil  write.  You  have  only  then  to  take  note  of  those 
pupils  who  demand  a  marked  increase  of  loudness.  If  you  use  a  watch, 
let  the  pui)il  be  blindfolded  and  one  ear  closed  as  above.  Kote  the 
distance  at  which  the  ticking  can  be  heard  when  the  watch  is  brought 
toward  the  pupil.  The  absolute  distance  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
loudness  of  your  watch.  The  relative  distance  will  reveal  the  defectives. 
Dermal  scnsibilitt/.—Ahuonnal  dermal  sensibility  may  be  the  eftect 
or  the  cause  of  central  nervous  defect,  llefined  tests  are  possible  only 
with  special  apparatus  and  by  trained  observers.  Marked  abnormality 
may  be  detected  by  rough  tests  as  follows :  Bid  the  pupil  close  his  eyes. 
Touch  the  back  of  his  hand  with  a  pencil.  Bid  him  touch  the  same 
spot  with  a  pencil.  Kote  the  error.  Note  the  pupils  that  vary  widely 
from  the  average.    Press  back  of  hand  with  point  of  bone  crochet 
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needle.  Note  pupils  that  appear  specially  sensitive  or  callous  to  pain. 
Question  pupils  that  vary  considerably  from  the  average  in  any  of 
these  tests  for  evidence  of  extreme  dermal  sensitiveness  or  callousness. 
Note  whether  these  extremes  are  associated  with  differing  emotional 
dispositions.  If  you  can  do  none  of  these  things,  note  at  least  the 
children  who  seem  specially  liable  to  colds  and  help  save  them  from 
that. 

Nose  breathing. — Breathing  through  the  nose  is  known  to  be  impor- 
tant for  physical  and  mental  vigor,  memory,  power  of  attention,  etc. 
A  simple  and  obvious  test  will  show  which  children  can  not  breathe 
freely  through  the  nose.  Try  the  apparent  defectives  carefully  several 
times  to  eliminate  cases  of  temporary  stoppage. 

Motor  ability. — Three  classes  of  tests  are  proposed.  First,  general 
motor  tests,  to  be  tried  on  all  pupils.  Let  all  the  pupils  in  your  rooui 
write  some  character,  say  the  figure  9,  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  ten 
seconds.  Try  once  for  practice.  Then,  after  a  rest,  try  with  care  and 
note  results.  Take  particular  note  of  the  fastest  third  and  the  slowest 
third  of  a  given  age,  particularly  of  the  slowest.  Examine  the  hand- 
writing of  all  the  pupils,  taking  note  of  the  best  and  worst,  particularly 
the  latter.  Are  the  slow  ones  in  rate  of  writing  the  awkward  ones  in 
writing?  Note  especially  those  pupils  who  are  poor  by  both  tests. 
Special  inability  indicates  at  least  retarded  motor  development. 

JVofe,  if  present:  Twitching  of  eyelids,  rhythmical  movement  of  eye- 
balls, dropping  of  eyelids,  twitching  of  face,  grinding  of  teeth,  stut- 
tering, tremors  or  twitching  of  hands,  hyperextension  of  fingers,  irregu- 
larities of  gait,  muscular  restlessness,  marked  flightiness  of  attention. 

Motor  tests  to  he  made  upon  children  whom  the  foregoing  tests  indicate 
as  abnormal. — Have  child's  eyes  shielded  from  the  light  for  a  few 
moments  J  when  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  the  light,  note  whether  or  not 
the  pupil  contracts.  The  absence  of  the  iris  reflex  is  an  early  symptom 
of  nervous  disease.  Move  your  finger  in  a  circle  about  the  child's  field 
of  view,  and  note  if  eye  movements  in  any  direction  are  limited.  Bid 
pupil  put  out  his  tongue.  Note  limited,  twitching,  or  asymmetrical 
movements.  Bid  pupil  extend  arms  above  the  head.  Note  sagging  or 
twitching  of  either  hand;  premonitory  symptom  of  chorea.  Bid  pupil 
close  the  eyes  and  touch  his  nose  or  stand  on  one  foot.  Inability  to 
do  these  is  symptom  of  motor  incoordination.  Can  the  pupil  perform 
common  tasks,  as  balance  on  his  heels,  skate,  ride  a  bicycle,  throw  a 
ball  straight,  catch  a  ball,  thread  a  needle,  and  the  likef  Have  him 
stand  quite  still  for  one  or  two  minutes  and  note  twitching  movement. 
In  young  children  these  will  appear  normally.  In  general,  note  whether 
the  pupil  plays  much  and  skillfully  at  games  requiring  motor  ability. 

Central  defect. — Defect  in  the  central  nervous  system  may  give  rise 
to  such  sensory  and  motor  defects  as  these  indicated  above,  or  to  mental 
defects  of  various  sorts.  Bead  the  articles  by  Boyce  on  "Mentally 
defective  children  in  schools,"  Educational  Beview,  October,  Novem* 
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ber,  and  December,  1893.  Note  in  particular  any  signs  of  overfatigue. 
In  addition  to  sensory  and  motor  defects  as  given  above,  note(Galton) 
flightiness  of  attention,  weal^ening  of  memory,  slowness  and  difficulty 
ill  reasoning  about  common-sense  things,  insistent  ideas,  indecision,  et<;. 
When  you  have  found  defect  in  pupils,  what  can  you  do f  (a)  You 
will  at  least  not  blame  the  defectives  for  their  inability,  as  you  may  now 
in  ignorance  be  doing,  (h)  Tou  will  without  doubt  give  special  consid- 
eration to  these  children,  such  as  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
may  dictate.  For  example:  In  seating  you  will  have  consideration  for 
those  who  are  defective  in  vision,  hearing,  in  liability  to  suffer  from 
cold,  or  in  liability  to  take  cold.  In  the  requirement  of  all  school  tasks 
you  will  make  allowance  for  the  defectives.  You  will  specially  beware 
of  requiring  long-continued  stillness,  long-continued  stress  of  atten- 
tion, or  long-continued  or  precise  use  of  the  hand,  eye,  or  vocal  organs 
from  young  or  nervous  children,  or,  as  Dr.  Meyer  suggests,  from  chil- 
dren just  recovering  from  sickness.  You  will  remember  that,  while 
fatigue  is  the  normal  accompaniment  of  mental  or  physical  work,  mental 
work  exhausts  one  more  rapidly  than  does  physical  work  ;  that  children 
become  exhausted  more  readily  than  do  adults;  that  the  bad  air  of  the 
schoolroom  accelerates  fatigue;  that  continuous  overfatigue  leads  to 
chronic  fatigue,  and  so  to  a  long  list  of  physical  and  mental  ills;  and 
you  will  consider  whether  anything  which  you  have  power  to  change 
is  helping  any  child  into  chronic  fatigue.  Notice  specially  the  nervous 
children,  those  entering  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  those  competing 
for  grades  or  prizes.  Query :  If  grades  and  prizes  stimulate  only  a  few, 
and  if  these  few  are  overworke<l  and  overexcited  by  the  device—! 
Do  you  have  pupils  who  should  probably  retire  from  school  for  awhile? 

(c)  You  will  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  fact  of  defect,  and 
so  in  many  cases  secure  for  the  child  competent  medical  treatment. 

(d)  Lastly,  such  observations  by  teachers  may  be  instrumental  in 
inducing  school  boards  to  institute  expert  physical  examination  of 
school  children,  and  to  provide  compensatory  instruction  for  defectives. 

II.  THE  STUDY   OF   CHILDREN'S  MINDS. 

Most  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the  systematic  study  of  children's 
minds  require  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  should  be  tested 
precisely  in  some  way,  and  that  the  results  should  be  treated  by 
statistical  methods.  Such  studies  are  extremely  important,  but  as  a 
rule  teachers  have  neither  time  nor  training  to  undertake  them  profit- 
ably. At  any  rate,  such  studies  will  not  be  proposed  here,  but  only  a 
very  few  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  lead  teachers  to  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  their  own  pupils.  Unless  teachers  seek  such  acquaintance 
what  are  all  the  maxims  from  the  psychology  of  apperception  but  use- 
less pedantries! 

(a)  What  do  the  children  in  my  school  knowf  What  is  their  present 
stock  of  ideas!  Read  Hall's  Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Enter- 
ing School. 
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The  children  make  mistakes.  Why?  Because  the  task  is  not  rightly 
presented  to  their  senses?  Because  of  sensory  or  motor  defect!  Or 
because  of  erroneous  apperception?  In  any  case,  the  source  of  the 
error  should,  if  possible,  be  known,  in  order  that  it  may  be  removed; 
especially  so  if  a  certain  kind  of  errors,  as  often  the  case,  is  recurrent; 
for  recurrent  errors  mean  the  establishment  of  vicious  mental  habits. 
Suppose,  then,  you  take  note  of  pupils  specially  addicted  to  blundering 
and  keep  a  journal  of  their  mistakes  made  in  oral  or  written  work. 
A  keen  study  of  this  record  in  connection  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
child  will  very  likely  enable  you  to  discern  the  source  of  difficulty. 
You  may  find  occasion  to  make  a  discreet  and  kindly  use  of  the  record 
to  open  the  pupil's  mind  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  improvement.  At 
the  least,  earnest  following  of  this  plan  will  cause  you  to  grow  in  psy- 
chological insight.  Finally,  if  you  wish,  send  your  record  with  an 
account  of  the  outcome  to  some  psychologist. 

(b)  What  are  the  children  of  my  grade  most  interested  in!  What 
are  they  not  at  all  interested  in  !  What  do  they  assimilate,  what  reject, 
of  my  teaching?  What  do  they  remember  and  what  forget?  I  brin^ 
them  material  in  the  several  classes — reading,  geography,  etc,  I 
require  such  and  such  tasks  to  be  performed.  What  of  this  gets  into 
the  child  and  stays  there?  No  questions  can  be  more  important.  Can 
I  get  toward  an  answer  to  them?  Can  I  do  this  with  what  time  I  have 
at  my  disposal?    (See  literature  below  for  plans  hitherto  used.) 

I  have  this  plan  to  propose:  Sound  the  children  thoroughly  as  to 
what  they  remember  of  last  year's  work.  That  is  good  Hegelian  and 
Herbartian  pedagogy,  and  I  hope  also  good  common  sense.  First  find 
out  as  thoroughly  as  possible  just  what  work  was  given  to  your  pupils 
last  year  in  reading,  geography,  etc.  Then  have  a  series  of  language 
lessons,  followed  later  by  conversation  on  that  work.  The  list  of  ques- 
tions must  be  made  with  precise  reference  to  the  Avork  which  the  chil- 
dren had,  so  I  can  only  give  examples: 

How  many  '^pieces"  can  yon  remember  from  the  Third  Reader,  which  yon  had 
last  winter?    Write  the  names  of  all  you  can  remember. 

What  '^pieces"  did  yon  like  best!    Why? 

You  had  a  story  about  a  boy  stopping  the  water  in  the  dike.  Write  all  you  can 
remember  of  the  story. 

You  had  a  selection  on  heroism.     Write  all  you  can  remember  about  it. 

1  am  sure  that  such  questions  could  lead  to  the  best  sort  of  language 
work,  as  well  as  to  a  review  of  the  things  formerly  learned,  so  that  ^'  no 
time  would  be  lost."  But  if  you  read  over  the  papers  and  then  talk 
them  over  with  the  pupils  with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  sort  of 
thing  they  are  interested  in,  seize  upon,  assimilate,  and  remember,  how 
can  this  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  immediate  value  to  you  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  year's  work? 

I  wish  that  some  teachers  would  try  the  following  modification  of 
this  plan:  Get  hold  of  the  examination  questions  given  to  your  impils 
la«t  year.    Without  warning,  examine  them  again  on  the  same  ques- 
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tions.  If  possible  coini)are  the  results  with  last  year's  papers.  Besides 
the  immediate  value  of  such  studies  as  tliis  last,  they  might  prove  of 
wider  value.  These  thiugs  that  no  child  remembers  for  a  year — what 
about  teaching  them  for  this  year!  If  they  must  be  known,  how  must 
we  change  our  method  to  make  them  stay  "known!  If  they  only  give 
discipline,  is  it  possible  that  something  which  the  child  seizes  upon 
With  more  hunger  will  give  even  more  discipline!  But  one  must  be 
cautious  in  making  conclusions,  still  more  cautions  in  making  changes. 

(c)  Who  are  the  leaders  in  my  school !  Who  have  most  to  do  in 
determining  the  sentiment  of  the  school  as  to  school  work,  morals, 
industry,  obedience,  truthfulness,  kindness,  etc.!  What  is  the  tone  of 
the  school  as  to  these  things  ?  I  must  know.  What  gives  these  leaders 
their  influence!  Is  it  physical  force,  speed,  skill,  intellectual  superi- 
ority, friendliness,  imperiousness — what?  And  tlie  followers— let  me 
note  the  way  in  which  they  imitate — in  dress,  games,  carriage,  speech, 
in  attitude. 

To  get  inside  this  matter  is  more  important  than  anything  else  for 
the  success  of  the  school,  its  immediate  superficial  success  and  its  deep 
and  lasting  success.  In  studying  thus  the  interplay  of  leader  and  fol- 
lower you  are  moreover  studying  embryonic  human  society.  Ton  can 
not  go  far  without  getting  insight  into  the  laws  and  forces  that  hold  in 
history  and  politics. 

(d)  Dr.  Bergstrom  suggests  the  following:  What  appeal  do  you  rely 
upon  most  to  influence  your  pupils — fear,  love  for  yourself,  utility, 
politeness,  duty,  or  what?  What  sort  of  appeal  is  the  best  for  the 
pupil!  For  the  i)urpose  of  finding  out  what  influences  will  be  most 
effective  with  each  pupil,  he  suggests  that  teachers  seek  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  home  life  of  the  children,  and  especially  with  the 
tone  and  ideals  which  i)revail  there. 

In  all  the  foregoing  work,  remember  that  children  are  very  suggesti- 
ble. You  may  easily  and  unconsciously  induce  sayings  and  doings 
such  as  you  are  looking  for.  Again,  you  may  read  your  own  theories 
or  expectations  into  what  they  do.  Try  always  to  get  at  the  sponta- 
neous activities  of  the  children  and  write  them  down  '^without  putting 
in  any  of  your  own.'' 

"But  there  is  no  time  to  do  such  things  as  arc  suggested  in  this 
circular.  Teachers  are  overworked  already.  Teachers  can  not  do 
everything.-'  Even  so.  Teachers  can  not  do  everything.  They  are 
overworked  already.  The  programme  must  be  carried  out.  The  exam- 
inations must  be  held.  The  grades  must  be  made  out.  The  <^ ground 
must  be  covered.''  There  is  no  time  for  culture  leaching.  There  is  no 
time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  children. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CHILD  STUDY— SYSTEMATIC  AND  UNSYSTEMATIC. 

By  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D. 
lu  this  article  Professor  Bryan  says : 

I  have  come  especially  to  urge  the  more  general  recognition  of  two  kinds  of 
masters  who  study  human  nature — one  of  them  by  systematic  research  and  one  by 
personal  acquaintance  and  insight.  I  wish  to  show,  if  I  can^  by  an  illustratioiiy 
that  nothing  else  can  take  the  place  of  either  of  these,  and  that  neither  of  these  can 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

My  illustration  is  the  problem  of  adolescence.  How  shall  we  find  out  what  we 
need  to  know  in  order  to  help  the  youth  most  in  this  critical  period  of  their  lives  f 
What  is  it  that  wo  know  of  this  period  from  common  observation?  We  know  that 
it  is  a  time  of  great  change,  physical  and  mental.  We  know  that  it  is  a  time  of 
critical  importance  for  the  establishment  of  health  and  habits  and  other  such 
generalities. 

Now  come  a  large  body  of  scientific  men,  representing  many  special  departmenta 
of  science,  and  say  that  they  will  help  fill  out  our  knowledge.  They  must  do  this 
in  their  own  way.  They  must  take  their  own  time.  They  can  not  be  hurried. 
They  can  not  promise  every  whipstitch  a  new  discovery.  They  can  not  promise 
that  each  bit  of  their  work  will  by  itself  illustrate  some  general  educational  law  or 
supply  some  schoolroom  recipe.    What  is  it  they  will  do  that  takes  so  long? 

(1)  They  will  measure  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  every  way  in  which 
children  show  measurable  change  as  they  grow;  the  dimensions  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  and  by  parts ;  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  by  parts  (e.  g.,  Donald- 
son*s  measurement  of  brain  weights  at  different  ages) ;  the  motor  ability  in  every 
aspect,  as  the  strength,  endurance,  speed,  and  precision  of  various  muscles  under 
various  conditions ;  the  sensory  discriminative  ability  for  all  the  senses ;  the  tenacity 
and  span  of  memory;  the  precision,  speed,  and  endurance  of  the  mind  in  various 
mensurable  tasks;  the  apperceptive  capital  and  the  spontaneous  interests;  the 
character  and  amount  of  sickness  and  the  death  rate,  and  still  other  determinations 
already  made  and  yet  to  bo  made. 

(2)  When  any  one  of  these  determinations  is  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  children,  the  results  are  treated  by  mathematical  methods  which  show  not  only 
the  average  measure  of  children  for  a  certain  age,  but  also  the  individual  distribu- 
tion. For  example,  Professor  Bowditch^s  tables  show  that  5  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  a  certain  age  are  below  a  certain  height,  10  per  cent  below  a  certain  height,  15 
per  cent  below  a  certain  height,  etc.  A  comparison  of  the  results  for  successive 
ages  shows  the  so-called  curve  of  growth ;  that  is,  the  absolute  amount  and  the  rate 
of  growth  from  year  to  year.  From  this  curve  we  can  see  the  periods  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  growth.  In  like  manner  each  set  of  measurements  mentioned  is  treated 
by  the  methods  found  appropriate  to  each .  And  in  like  manner,  accordingly,  we 
find  for  each  measurable  function  the  curve  of  its  growth,  the  time  of  life  when  it 
grows  fast,  the  time  when  it  grows  slowly,  and  the  time  when  it  reaches  its  full 
development. 

(3)  As  soon  as  a  few  studies  like  this  are  made,  there  begins  a  comparative  study 
of  the  several  functions  that  have  been  measured.  What  are  the  exact  relations 
between  these  several  phases  of  human  development?  Which  of  these  functions 
fluctuate  up  and  down  together,  and  which,  if  any,  in  contrary  directions? 

(4)  Finally,  each  and  every  part  of  this  work  must  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  contributed  by  general  biology,  physiology,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and 
related  sciences.     (The  Child-Study  Monthly,  May,  1895.) 
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INITIAL  MEASURES  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  IOWA  SOCIETY  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 

[The  society  was  organised  at  Bes  Moines,  December  27,  1894.  The  following  oflQcera  were  then 
e!ect«d:  President,  Sapt  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sionx  City;  secretary,  Supt.  O.  C.  Scott.  Oslcaloosa ;  treas- 
urer, Supt.  C.  P.  Bogers,  Marshalltown.] 

THE   INAUGURATION. 

During  the  year  1894  a  few  of  the  school  men  of  the  State  were  iu 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  child  study,  and  intimated  that  they 
were  pursuing  lines  of  study  and  investigation  in  their  respective 
schools.  A  suggestion  of  one  to  have  a  meeting  for  conference  during 
the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  produced  the  following 
circular  letter,  which  was  sent  to  the  school  men  and  women  of  the 
State — necessarily,  however,  to  a  limited  number: 

PREUMINARY  MEETING  FOR  CHILD  STUDY. 

The  undersiji^edy  beUeving  that  weU-organizcd,  syHtematic  child  stady  wiU  lead 
to  a  better  understandiog  of  child  uatare,  more  intelligent  teaching,  and  place  edu- 
cation on  a  more  scientific  basis,  desire  that  a  preliminary  meeting  bo  held  at  Des 
Motues,  Wednesday,  December  26,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  some  convenient  room  in  the  Hotel 
Savery,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  and  laying  plans  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  study.  The  following  topics  are  suggested  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
for  the  preliminary  meeting : 

Value  of  child  study  in  general. 

Brief  reports  of  investigations  made. 

Most  helpful  lines  of  investigation. 

Plans  of  work  and  organization  of  club. 
It  is  deemed  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  participants  in  this  preliminary  meeting. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.    Please  promptly  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  invitation,  and  state  definitely  whether  or  not  you  will  be  present.     Send 
reply  to 

H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City, 

Signed:  O.  C.  Scott,  city  superintendent,  Oskaloosa;  O.  T.  W.  Patrick,  professor 
State  University,  Iowa  City;  C.  E.  Shelton,  city  superintendent,  Burlington;  G.  I. 
Miller,  city  superintendent,  Boone;  F.  B.  Cooper,  city  superintendent,  Des  Moines; 
Henry  Sabin,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  H.  E.  Kratz,  city  superin- 
tendent, Sioux  City. 

The  meetings  were  held  as  called  in  the  letter. 

The  entire  forenoon  of  December  26  was  occupied  in  interesting  lines 
of  study,  and  in  expressions  of  opinion  on  organization  and  plans  of 
work.  A  committee  then  appointed  to  report  at  a  meeting  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  did  work  which  was  approved  and  resulted  in 
organization  and  the  election  of  officers. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CHILD   STUDY  AS  ADOPTED. 

Gentlemen:  Your  committee  on  organization  and  plans  for  the  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  child  study  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Believing  that  an  organization  for  child  study  will  greatly  advance  our  educational 
work  and  help  to  place  it  on  a  scientific  basis,  your  committee  recommends : 
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1.  Tliat  a  society  for  such  study  be  foriued,  to  "be  called  the  Iowa  bociety  for  chili 
study. 

2.  That  the  officers  shall  be  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  such  officers,  and  who  shall  constitute  an  execatne  c^iu- 
niittco  to  ai>poiut  loaders  to  carry  on  the  work  of  each  line  of  investigation  agretd 
ui)on,  and  to  have  general  management  of  the  work  of  the  societi'. 

3.  That  all  i)cr8on8  who  are  interested  in  child  study  and  contribute  50  centi  ante 
ally  shall  be  considered  raorabers.  All  other  persons  who  will  aid  in  carrying  ouibe 
investigations  of  the  society  shall  bo  constituted  associate  members.  Both  memkn 
and  associate  members  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  society 

In  addition  we  respectfully  recommend  that  a  circular  be  issued  promptly  by  t's* 
executive  eommittco,  sotting  forth  the  general  course  and  i>iirpo8e  of  child  stud^. 
and  suggesting  the  leading  lines  of  investigation  which  may  be  made. 

4.  That  for  the  present  chief  attention  be  given  to  the  three  following  lines ai 
investigation : 

(1)  Visualization,  or  eye  mindedness  and  ear  mindedness. 

(2)  Tests  of  sight  and  hearing. 

(3)  Determination  of  age,  weight,  and  height  of  respective  grades 
Wo  also  suggest  the  advisability  of  affiliation  with  the  National  Association  f* 

Child  Study. 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  have  this 
society  recognized  in  the  programme  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associatimi 
as  a  round  table  or  department. 

On  the  lines  of  investigation,  the  first  topic,  "Eye  mindedness  and 
ear  mindedness,"  was  assigned  to  Mr.  O.  M.  Harvey,  of  Burlington,  as 
leader^  the  second  topic,  "Tests  of  sight  and  hearing,"  to  Supt  O.P. 
Bostwick,  of  Clinton,  leader;  and  the  third  topic,  "Precosity,"or  **De 
termination  of  age,  weight,  and  height  of  respective  grades,"  to  Prof. 
C.  C.  Stover,  Oskaloosa. 

[Extrat  ts  from  report  (1894)  of  Dr.  E.  M,  Hart  well,  director  of  physical  training,  Boston  public  8chO(44: 
INTERRELATION   OF   MENTAL,  3I0RAL,  AND   PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

Moral,  mental,  and  physical  training,  each  and  all,  aim  at  develoi>- 
ing  the  faculty  or  power  of  action — of  acting  in  accordance  with  '^ 
rule  of  right  and  wrong,  ©f  acting  intelligently,  so  that  action  and  tbe 
,  ends  of  action  shall  bo  adapted  to  each  other;  of  acting  easily  or  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  force — i.  e.,  so  that  energy  shall  not  be  wasteJ 
in  i)urposeless,  irrelevant,  roundabout,  or  self-defeating  movementis 
This  suggests  closer  relations  and  interrelations  between  physical 
mental,  and  moral  training  than  are  usually  recognized  by  teachers,  or 
the  trainers  and  governors  of  teachers.  Since  physical  training  aim? 
at  perfecting  the  body  as  an  instrument  and  at  rendering  it  the  willing, 
prompt,  and  efficient  servant  of  an  intelligent  mind  and  a  sensitive  and 
enlightened  soul,  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  physical  training  lic^ 
at  the  foundation  of  mental  and  moral  training,  or  that  it  enters  ami 
must  enter  as  a  more  or  less  i)rominent  and  necessary  factor  intotk' 
greater  number  of  our  educational  procedures.  The  full  success  or 
failure  of  physical  training,  therefore,  does  not  relate  simply  to  the 
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size  or  strength  of  the  red  meat  wo  call  muscles,  but  is  measured  iu 
part  by  our  achievements  in  the  domain  of  mind  and  the  domain  of 
conduct.  In  other  words,  we  judge  of  the  mental  and  moral  worth  of 
a  man  by  the  purpose,  number,  cousecutiveness,  and  skillfulness  of  his 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  acts,  which  acts,  when  viewed  objectively  and 
concretely,  are  reducible  to  the  contractions  of  muscular  fibers.    «    *    ♦ 

THE   HYGIENIC   AND  EDUCATIONAL  ENDS   OF  EXERCISE. 

The  ends  of  exercise  maj'be  characterized,  in  a  general  way,  as,  first, 
tlie  promotion  of  health,  and,  second,  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of 
action.  The  one  is  a  hygienic  end,  while  the  other  is  a  distinctively 
educational  end.  It  matters  not  whether  we  consider  a  single  muscle, 
vrbicli  admits  of  only  a  single  limited  motion,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  or 
a  complicated  system  of  muscular  organs,  like  the  organs  of  speech,  or 
the  communal  structiu-e  wo  call  the  body,  or  a  class  of  school  children, 
or  a  football  team,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  the  ends  of  exercise  are 
practically  identical  in  each  case,  and  can  only  be  attained  through  a 
combination  of  hygienic  and  educational  measures. 

The  main  field  of  education  is  the  nervous  system,  aiul  the  principles 
of  all  forms  of  education  into  which  i)hysical  training  enters  as  a  factor 
are  based  upon  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  to  receive  impressions 
and  to  register  them  or  their  effects^  in  other  words,  upon  its  ability  to 
memorize  the  part  it  has  played  in  acquired  movements  and  oh  occa- 
sion to  revive  and  repeat  such  movements.  The  student  of  nervous 
disorders  notes  carefully  the  peculiarities  of  his  patient's  movements 
in  order  to  determine  the  seat  of  his  injury  or  weakness  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  disease.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  practical 
teacher  should  apprehend  the  significance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
acquired  muscular  movements  of  his  pupils,  be  those  movements  coarse 
or  fine,  since  those  movements  constitute  tin  index  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  develop  and  train  and  also 
serve  to  measure  the  success  and  test  the  character  of  the  teacher's 
efforts  at  instruction.  This  is  true  not  only  of  instruction  in  football, 
military  drill,  gymnastics,  sloyd,  shoeraaking,  and  sewing,  but  of 
instruction  in  drawing,  singing,  and  the  three  E\s  as  well.  Genuine 
success  in  any  of  the  dei)artments  of  instruction  mentioned  above  is 
conditioned  on  the  intelligence  and  skdl  of  the  instructor  in  selecting 
and  teaching  such  forms  of  neuromuscular  action  as  are  adapted  to  the 
sex,  age,  and  capacity  of  his  pupils. 

The  motor  element  in  education  is  so  large  and  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  we  hazard  little  in  i>redicting  tluit  the  systematic  study  of 
movements  is  destined  to  play  a  much  more  x>rominent  part  than  has 
been  accorded  it  hitherto  in  the  i>rofessional  training  of  all  classes  of 
teachers.  **  It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reiterated,"  says  Mercier,  an 
English  alienist, in  his  Nervous  System  and  the  Mind,  "that  the  study 
of  movements  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  gain  any  insight 
whatever  into  the  working  of  the  nervous  system."    •    *    ♦ 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  the  more  general 
functions  and  organs  are  formed  and  developed  earlier  than  the  8i)ecial 
functions  and  their  organs  j  e.  g.,  the  circulatory  and  alimentary  organs 
develop  earlier  than  the  vocal  organs  and  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
same  law  obtains  likewise  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  both  as  to  its  massive  and  its  minute  parts.  The  nervous 
mechanisms  concerned  in  central  movements  are  at  once  older  and 
more  lowly  placed  than  the  mechanisms  concerned  in  peripheral  move- 
ments. To  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  man  which  aune 
formed  earliest  and  are  practically  completed  and  fully  organized  at 
birth  the  late  Dr.  Ross,  a  leading  English  neurologist,  gave  the  name 
'* fundamental,''  while  he  designated  as  "accessory"  those  parts  which 
are  rudimentary  at  birth  and  comparatively  late  in  their  growth  and 
development.  Broadly  speaking,  central  movements  are  represented 
by  low-level,  fundamental  centers,  and  peripheral  movements  by  high 
level,  accessory  centers.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  nervous  system  is 
the  field  of  education,  education  to  be  natural,  safe,  and  effeetnal 
should  defer  the  training  of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
until  the  development  of  its  fundamental  portions  has  been  secured  bj 
appropriate  forms  of  general  training. 

now  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  STRENGTHENS  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

As  is  well  known,  city  children  as  a  class  present  more  cases  of  nerv- 
ous instability  than  do  country  children  as  a  class.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  quote  at  length  Dr.  Boss's  views  as  to  the  part  which  physical 
training  should  play  in  the  education  of  children  with  tendencies  to 
nervous  instability : 

The  cliildren  of  parents  who  manifest  a  predisposition  to  severe  nervous  disease, 
as  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  are  frequently  not  merely  quick  in  their  perceptive  facul- 
ties, but  arc  also  often  possessed  of  great  intellectual  powers,  and  much  of  their 
future  happiness  depends  upon  judicious  mental  training  in  youth.  The  children  of 
such  families  ought  not  to  he  subjected  to  any  severe  mental  strain  during  the 
period  of  bodily  development,  or  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  other 
children  in  the  mental  gymnastics  which  are  so  fashionable  in  our  public  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  regular,  graduated,  and  systematic  exercise  in  the  form  of  walk- 
ing, riding,  gymnastics,  and  calisthenics  does  a  great  deal  of  good  by  strengthening 
both  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Everything  which  tends  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  and  trunk,  and  indeed  all  muscles  engaged  in 
executing  the  movements  common  to  both  man  and  the  lower  animals,  tends  also  to 
develop  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  good,  sound  development 
of  the  fundamental  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  a  well-balanced  development  of  the 
accessory  portion. 

The  order  of  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  race  has  been  from  the 
fundamental  to  the  accessory  portions;  and  no  one  can  reverse  this  process  with 
impunity  in  that  further  development  of  the  individual  which  constitutes  education 
In  its  widest  sense.    Yet  until  a  few  years  ago  the  natural  order  of  development 
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waB  revqf^ed  in  the  edacation  of  youth,  and  espeoiully  in  female  education,  so  far 
aa  this  could  be  accomplished  by  human  contrivance  and  ingenuity.  The  natural 
order  of  development  was  indeed  observed  so  far  as  to  allow  the  child  to  acquire 
the  power  of  walking  prior  to  that  of  other  accomplishments;  but  the  care  of  the 
infant  bad  not  yet  Deen  transferred  to  the  professional  trainer.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  what  is  technically  called  education  begun  than  the  professional  trainer  began 
to  exercise  the  small  muscles  of  vocalization  and  articulation  so  as  to  acquire 
tho  art  of  reading,  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing, 
and  in  the  case  of  young  ladies  the  still  more  complicated  movements  necessary  iu 
niiiiiing  over  the  keyboard  of  a  piano;  while  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  larger  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  upon  the  full 
development  of  which  the  future  comfort  of  the  individual  depends. 

In  the  education  of  youth  in  the  present  day  the  laws  of  development  and  physi- 
ology arc  not  so  openly  violated  and  defied  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago ;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  especially  in  the  education  of  children  of 
families  who  manifest  a  neuropathic  tendency.  In  the  children  of  such  families  tho 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  develop  carefully  the  fundamental  actions, 
inasmuch  as  a  sound  development  of  these  involves  a  stable  construction  of  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system,  a  process  which  makes  the  latter  to  offer 
a  ^cater  speciiic  resistance  to  the  paroxysmal  discharges  from  the  later-evolved 
centers  of  the  accessory  portions  which  underlie  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  even  many 
of  the  psychoses.  The  process  of  educating  the  accessory  system,  and  especially 
the  higher  centers  of  that  system,  should  be  regular  and  systematic ;  habits  of  men- 
tal scrutiny  and  self-examination,  which,  unfortunately,  too  many  I'oligious  teachers 
deem  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  sotil,  ought  to  be  discouraged.  In  one  word, 
education  should  be  made  as  concrete  and  objective  as  possible. 

THE  LAWS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON  EDUCATION. 

If  this  be  true — and  who  shall  gainsay  it — is  it  not  evident  that  edu 
cational  measures  of  every  kind  should  be  selected  and  coordinated  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  order  and  rate  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
fundamental  and  accessory  neuromuscular  mechanisms  of  the  child 
and  the  adolescentf  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  educationists  shonUl 
recognize,  ponder  upon,  and  be  guided  by,  the  laws  of  development 
which  determine  the  health  and  power  of  the  brain  centers,  and  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  servants  and  ministers  of  those  centers, 
namely,  the  skeletal  muscles?  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  the  laws  of 
development  are  recognized  in  a  way  in  the  conventional  division  of 
schools  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior;  but  it  is  no  less  tioie 
that  the  bodily  and  mental  characteristics  which  differentiate  children 
from  youth,  and  both  from  adults,  are  deserving  of  more  careful  study 
and  much  fuller  recognition  than  they  have  received  hitherto  from 
teachers  as  a  class  or  from  those  charged  with  the  appointment  and 
control  of  teachers. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY. 

[For  the  information  of  teachers  who  are  constantly  making  inquiries 
into  the  limits  of  the  several  branches  of  experimental  psychology,  the 
following  extracts  are  given  from  an  article  by  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
of  University  College,  Bristol,  England.  In  this  article  Professor  Lloyd 
gives  a  very  clear  outline  of  the  province  of  psycho-physics  and  inci- 
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dentally  shows  the  dearth  of  equipment  for  this  work   in  ilnglisli 
colleges. — Ed.] 

Under  the  title  of  psycho-physiology  may  be  comprised  these  inves 
tigations  in  psychology  which  have  explicit  or  tacit  reference  to  tbe 
concomitant  physiological  processes  and  which  are  characterized  hy 
the  application  of  the  experiment  method.  The  boundaries  of  the  sub 
ject  are  somewhat  ill-defined,  since  it  shades  off  into  phyvsiology  on  the 
one  hand  and  into  introspective  psychology  on  the  other.  I  shall 
endeavor  in  this  article  to  indicate  the  scope  of  such  experimental 
investigations. 

A  chick,  not  many  hours  old,  will  peck  with  fair  but  not  complete 
accuracy  at  any  small  object  which  catches  its  eye.  Here  we  have 
a  reflex  and  responsive  action.  A  stimulus  is  received  in  a  sense 
organ;  an  impulse  is  carried  centripetally  along  ingoing  or  afferent 
nerve  fibers;  certain  nerve  centers  are  thrown  into  activity,  and  an 
outgoing  impulse  is  carried  by  efferent  nerve  fibers  to  muscles  which 
are  thus  thrown  into  coordinated  activity.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
first  occurrence  of  such  an  action  it  is  purely  automatic  and  is  per 
formed  in  virtue  of  the  possession  by  the  chick  of  an  iuherited 
organic  mechanism.  It  is  accompanied  by,  but  not  guided  by,  con- 
sciousness. Such  guidance,  however,  soon  becomes  evident.  Throw 
to  a  chick  two  or  three  days  old  half  a  dozen  caterpillars,  some  of 
them  common  ^'  loopers,"  others  yellow  and  black  *'  cinnabars."  In 
the  absence  of  previous  exi)erience  they  will  be  equally  seized.  But 
the  loopers  will  be  swallowed,  while  the  cinnabars  will  be  dropped. 
Eepeat  the  exi^eriment  next  day.  The  loopers  will  be  gobbled  up  at 
once.  The  cinnabars  will  remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  untouched.  An 
association  has  been  formed  between  the  sight  and  taste  in  the  two 
cases.  Consciousness  is  no  longer  merely  an  accompaniment  of  the 
action.  It  controls,  enforcing  the  action  in  one  case,  inhibiting  or  re- 
straining it  iu  another.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
brain  there  are  special  centers,  the  physiological  functioning  of  which 
is  associated  with  this  conscious  control.  Such  activities  of  the  chick, 
first  those  which  are  merely  responsive  and  automatic,  secondly  those 
which  are  under  conscious  control,  exemplify  a  wide  range  of  activities 
both  in  animals  and  man. 

Let  us  note  the  scope  of  the  experimental  work  that  they  suggest 
First,  there  is  the  nature  and  range  of  stimulation  of  the  nerve  endiiij?^ 
in  the  sense  organ.  Secondly,  there  is  the  nature  and  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  impulses  along  the  nerve  fibers  afferent  and  efferent. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  nature  and  localization  of  the  activities  of  the 
automatic  centers,  and  the  time  occupied  by  their  peculiar  functioning* 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  physiological  and  psychological  investigation  of 
the  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  consciousness  which  accompanies 
the  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  during  response.  Fifthly,  there  (^^^ 
the  conditions,  psychological  and  physiological,  of  association.    And 
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sixthly,  there  is  the  mode  of  application  of  the  control  and  the  locali- 
zation of  specialized  control  centers,  together  with  the  estimation  of 
the  time  element  in  control. 

All  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  and  systematic 
inquiry  by  the  method  of  experiment.  In  all  cases  such  experimental 
investigation  has  Jed,  if  not  to  brilliant  positive  results,  at  all  events 
to  salutary  acknowledgment  of  ignorance.  Difficulties  of  interpreta- 
tion abound.  Nowhere  are  these  difficulties  greater  than  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  color  vision.  Take  a 
dozen  individuals  and  get  them  successively  to  indicate  by  means  of 
the  cross  fibers  of  the  spectroscope  how  far  they  can  see  along  the 
spectrum,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  extreme  red,  then  in  the  direction 
of  the  extreme  violet.  You  will  find  marked  differences.  Perhaps  one 
will  show  a  quite  unusual  amount  of  variation,  and  you  will  probably 
find  by  other  tests  that  he  is  color-blind.  Is  this  variation  in  the  retina 
or  in  the  visual  center  of  the  brain  1  It  is  well  known  that  the  psycho- 
physiology  of  vision  is  still  a  matter  under  discussion.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  what  is  physiologically 
complex  is  psychologically  simple.  Purple  gives  a  simple  ps^-cholog- 
ieal  sensation;  but  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  physiological  impulses, 
the  coalescence  or  synthesis  of  which  is,  so  to  speak,  below  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness.  One  can  not,  or  I  can  not,  psychologically  analyze 
pnrple  into  its  constituents,  as  one  can  analyze  a  musical  chord.  There 
is  still  a  wide  field  for  research  in  the  psychophysiology  of  sensation. 

An  important  line  of  investigation  which  has  now  been  followed  up 
for  many  years  deals,  not  with  differences  of  kind  or  of  quality  in  sen- 
sation, but  with  variations  in  intensity.  Given  a  stimulus  which 
excites  sensation;  now  diminish  it  on  the  one  hand  until  it  ceases  to 
excite  sensation,  and  increase  it  on  the  other  hand  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  of  sensation.  Then  formulate  the  law  which  shall  express 
the  relation  which  increase  of  stimulation  bears  to  the  increase  of  sen- 
sation. The  results  of  Weber's  researches  went  to  show  that  we  must 
look  not  to  the  absolute  but  to  the  relative  increments  of  stimulus; 
and  Fechner,  extending  and  generalizing  Weber's  results,  formulated 
the  law  of  the  relations  thus:  When  the  stimuli  increase  in  geomet- 
rical progression,  the  sensations  increase  in  arithmetical  i)rogression, 
or  the  sensation  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  its  stimulus. 
Concerning  this  law  and  its  philosophical  raison  d'etre  there  has  been 
much  animated  discussion,  into  which  T  do  not  propose  here  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  we  represent  by  a  curve  the  rise  of  sensation 
from  the  threshold  where  it  first  dawns  to  its  maxinuim,  the  law  seems 
to  hold  good  only  for  the  raid-region.  Various  methods  of  experimen- 
tation are  employed.  Weber  and  Fechner  eTnx)loyed  chiefly  the  method 
of  tabulating  the  just  discernible  differences  in  sensation — of  increas- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  noting  when  this 
increment  is  just  perceptible.     Others,  using  larger  intervals,  have 
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employed  the  method  of  estimating  equal  increments.  Others,  again, 
have  constantly  doubled  the  stimulus  and  noted  the  change  in  sensa- 
tion. In  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  we  are  really 
dealing  with  is  the  perception  of  the  relations  between  certain  given 
seusations.  This  is  a  fact  too  often  lost  sight  of.  We  have  to  infer 
from  these  relations  the  intensity  curve  in  sensatioq. 

Eesearches  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  impulses  along  the  affer- 
ent and  efferent  nerves  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  physiological. 
SuflBce  it  to  say  that  the  rate  is  about  120  feet  per  second  for  ingoing 
impulses,  and  about  110  feet  per  second  for  outgoing  impulses.  Trans- 
mission in  the  spinal  cord  appears  to  be  less  rapid.  The  results  of 
experimental  investigations  on  the  localization  of  function  in  the  brain 
appear  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  the  automatic  centers — or  the 
centers  concerned  in  merely  organic  response — are  quite  distinct  from 
the  control  centers,  which  are  probably  restricted  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 
It  is  a  good  working  hypothesis  that  the  centers  which  minister  to 
control  are  the  seat  of  those  molecular  disturbances  which  are  concomi- 
tant with  consciousness.  Consciousness  apart  from  control  would  be  a 
mere  epiphenomenon  of  no  practical  use  to  the  organism.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  of  the  conspicuous 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  patiently  and 
systematically  applied  the  experimental  method  to  the  localization  of 
the  centers  of  motor  control.  The  motor  regions  of  the  hemispheres  have 
now  been  mapped  out  with  considerable  exactitude.  ♦  •  ♦  In  all 
this  field  of  research,  as  in  the  transmission  of  impulses,  we  are  exper- 
imenting more  on  the  physiological  than  on  the  psychological  side  of 
psycho-physiology. 

When  we  come  to  association,  very  little  that  is  exact  and  assured  is 
known  of  the  physiological  aspect.  It  is  said  that  association  tracts— 
that  is,  groups  of  fibers  connecting  together  the  several  centers  in  the 
cerebral  cortex — are  almost,  if  not  quite,  absent  at  birth,  and  are  estab-. 
lished  during  the  development  of  experience,  which  may  well  enough 
be  so  5  but  what  may  be  the  physiological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment we  can  at  present  only  guess.  On  the  psychological  side  much 
has  been  written  on  association,  and  in  recent  times  Mr.  Francis  Gal- 
ton,  followed  by  Trautscholdt  and  others,  has  carried  out  experimenta 
with  the  object  of  estimating  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  recep 
tion  of  a  simple  impression  and  the  occurrence  of  a  simple  idea  sug- 
gested thereby.  Such  time  would  seem  to  be  about  three-quarters  of 
a  second. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  is  termed  "reaction  time''; 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  a  given  simple  stimulation  and 
the  resulting  responsive  motion.  This  was  found  by  Lange  to  vary 
according  as  the  person  who  is  being  tested  directs  his  attention  to  the 
expected  sense-impression  or  the  anticipated  motor  response.    In  the 
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case  of  a  Bimple  response  to  a  visual  stimulas,  the  reaction  time  in  the 
former  case  is  rather  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  second,  but  in  the  latter 
case  only  about  oue-sixth  of  a  second.  Practice  tends  to  shorten  the 
time,  while  fatigue  lengthens  it.  A  premonitory  signal  just  before  the 
stimulation  markedly  shortens  it.  Other  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  time  taken  in  simple  cases  of 
discrimination.  This,  too,  varies  very  much  with  practice,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  shorter  time- values  measure  an  act  of  dis- 
crimination properly  so  called.    This  part  of  the  subject  is  full  of  diflB- 

culties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained. 

•  •••••• 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  the  kind  of  work  on  experi- 
mental lines  which  is  being  done  in  psychophysiology.  In  England, 
while  valuable  researches  have  been  prosecuted  in  cerebral  localiza- 
tion, comparatively  little  has  been  done  on  the  lines  which  are  followed 
up  in  the  German  and  American  psychological  laboratories,  though 
Mr.  Francis  Galton's  valuable  psychometric  observations  have  been 
based  on  somewhat  similar  methods.  •  •  •  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
tliat  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  shall  beestablisbed  in  Eng- 
land chairs  of  zoological  and  experimental  psychology,  the  occupants 
of  which  shall  have  the  direction  of  adequately  equipped  laboratories, 
wherein  systematic  observations,  on  the  lines  I  have  above  indicated, 
may  be  conducted t    (Nature,  March  20, 1894,  pp.  504,  605.) 
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CHAPTER  XL 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN. 


INTBODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

At  tbe  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892  the  National  Edncational  Association  appointed 
a  committee  of  ten  persons  to  consider  and  report  npon  the  snhjects  of  stady  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  including  pnhlic  high  schookiy 
private  academies,  and  scliools  preparing  students  for  college.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  was  appointed  chairman.  This  committee  of  ten  had  authority  to  select 
the  members  of  special  conferences  and  to  arrange  meetings  for  the  disenasion  of 
the  principal  snhjects  taught  in  schools  preparatory  to  college.  Accordingly,  nine 
snch  conferences  wore  appointed,  each  consisting  of  ten  members,  representing  the 
colleges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  schools  on  the  other.  The  snbjeots  rep- 
resented were  Latin,  Greek,  English,  other  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  (including  physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry),  natural  history  (and 
biology,  including  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology),  history  (including  also  civil 
government  and  political  economy),  and  geography  (including  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  meteorology). 

The  report  was  completed  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Thirty  thousand 
copies  were  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  since  then  edition  after 
edition  has  been  printed  and  sold  by  the  National  Educational  Association  through 
an  agent. 

Tbe  influence  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  has  been  to  impel  secondaiy 
schools  toward  the  choice  of  well-balanced  courses  of  study  containing  subjeets 
which  belong  essentially  to  secondary  education,  like  algebra,  Latin,  or  physioa, 
and  at  the  same  time  either  to  discontinue  elementary  branches  or  to  apply'to  the 
study  of  these  a  supt^rior  method,  by  which  their  principles  are  traced  into  higher 
brnnches  and  explained. 

The  success  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  has  been  snch  as  to  arouse  eager 
interest  in  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  Already,  in 
February,  1893,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence in  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  was  made  to  consist  of,  fifteen 
members  instead  of  ten,  and  has  been  known  as  the  committee  of  fifteen.  This 
committee,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  as 
chairman,  was  organized  by  him  into  three  subcommittees :  • 

(1)  On  the  training  of  teachers:  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Edward  Brooks,  F.  M.  Balliet, 
N.  C.  Dougherty,  and  O.  H.  Cooper,  the  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  the 
cities  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Galveston,  Tex.,  respectively. 

(2)  On  the  correlation  of  studies  in  elementary  education;  W.T.Harris,  J.M. 
Greenwood,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  L.  H.  Jones,  and  W.  H.  Maxwell ;  Messrs.  Greenwood, 
Gilbert,  and  .Tones  being  city  superintendents  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Cleve- 
land, respectively. 
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(3)  On  the  organization  of  the  city  school  sjBtems:  A.  S.  Draper,  E.  P.  Reaver,  A« 
G.  Lane,  A.  B.  Poland,  and  W.  B,  Powell,  Mr.  Draper  being  president  of  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  the  other  members  the  city  superintendents  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  respectively. 

The  report  of  this  committee  of  fifteen  was  submitted  to  the  department  of 
superintendence  at  its  meeting  in  February,  1895,  in  Cleveland. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  it  is  of 
value  to  have  at  hand  the  questions  submitted  by  each  of  the  three  subcommittees: 
(a)  On  training  of  teachers;  (5)  on  correlation  of  studies;  (o)  on  organization  of 
city  school  systems.    The  questions  are  here  appended  in  the  order  named. 

A.— Training  of  Tkachkrs. 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be  permitted  to  under- 
take a  course  of  professional  workt 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  for  scholarship  to  enter  on  such  a  course f 

(a)  English  grammar,  historical  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature. 

(b)  Mathematics — arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry. 

(c)  Botany  and  zoology. 

(d)  Drawing. 

(e)  Music. 
(/)  History. 
(g)  Geography 
(h)  Physics, 
(i)   Chemistry. 

(j)  Foreign  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  Greek. 
(it)  Physiology  and  hygiene. 
(Z)   Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarships  be  determined  by  an  examination,  or  should  a  high  school 
diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence  t  If  the  latter,  should  a  four  years*  course  be 
required! 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training  school  course  t 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  studying  principles  and 
methods  of  education f    What  proportion  to  the  practice  of  teachingt 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied,  and  in  what  wayf 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be  pursued  t 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and  what  apparatus  should 
be  required  for  the  purpose  t 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived  from  psychology  and 
allied  sciences  f 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of  education  be  studied f  In 
what  way  may  the  history  of  education  be  made  of  practical  use  to  teachers  t 

11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the 
common  school  curriculum  be  pursued  t 

(a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons t 
(6)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil  teachers f 

(c)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching f 
.    (d)  By  lectures! 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  each  class  t  Or 
should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  every  two  classes!  Or  should  the  pupil 
teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  all  classes,  under  the  direction  of  a 
critic  teacher! 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of  model  teachers! 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the  practice  work  of  pupil  teachers  ! 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  methodology,  or  by  critic 
teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  model  teachers! 
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16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge  other  than  psychology,  principles,  meth- 
ods, and  history  of  edncation  form  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  normal  or  training 
school  f 

17.  How  should  a  pnpil  teacher's  efficiency  be  tested  in  a  training  school  f 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training  school  be  issued! 

J3. — Correlation  ov  Studies. 

1.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and  the  secondary  course  four 
years,  as  at  present!  Or  should  the  elementary  course  be  six  years  and  the  second- 
ary course  six  years! 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  stodies — language  (including  reading,  spell- 
ing, g^rammar,  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry), 
geography,  history,  natural  science  (botany,  zoology,  mineralogy),  penmanship, 
drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  pedagogical  value!    If  so,  what  is  it! 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the  second  question,  such  as 
manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking),  physical  culture,  physios, 
music,  physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics),  Latin,  or  a 
modem  language,  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  course!    If  so,  why! 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical  derelopment  of  the 
subject,  or  by  the  child^s  power  to  apperceire  new  ideas!  Or,  to  any  extent  by  the 
evolutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race!  If  so,  by  the  evolution  of  the  race  to 
which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  human  race! 

5.  What  should  bo  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  elose  correlation  of  studies! 

(a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  nonessentials,  and  save  time  and  effort! 
(b)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind! 
(e)  To  develop  character!    A  purely  ethical  purpose! 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  studies  of  the  elementary 
school ! 

7.  If  not,  may  thoy  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of  each  group  being 
correlated  ! 

S.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups! 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year  of  the  elementary 
school  course!    What  considerations  should  determine  the  length! 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  questions 
2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all! 

11.  In  making  a  programme  should  time  be  assigned  for  each  subject,  or  only  for 
the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7! 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  yean*  should  be  devoted  to  each  sub- 
ject, or  each  group  of  subjects! 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects! 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treate<l  differently  for  pupils 
who  leave  school  at  12,  13,  or  14  years  of  age,  and  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high 
school! 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each  subject,  or 
groups  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course! 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the  Hpecialization  of 
the  work  of  teachers  should  begin! 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  be 
determined!    Who  should  make  the  determination! 

C. — City  School  Systems. 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner  with  an  advisory 
council ! 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  clecte<l  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way  ! 

S.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties! 
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4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  liow  many  members  sboald  it  consist f 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed?  From  the  city  at  large  or  to 
represent  districts f 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  great  politieal 
parties,  or  can  any  other  deyice  be  suggested  to  eliminate  politics  from  school 
administration? 

7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  elected  or  appointed; 
and  for  what  termf 

8..  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools f 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  State  educational  authorities,  and  be  responsible  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
local  authorities  f 

10.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license  teachers  f  To  cancel  licenses 
for  cause  f 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint  teachers f  In  whom  the  power 
to  discharge  teachers  f 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  should  have  the  power  to  assign 
them  to  grades  or  classes? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be  introduced  in  determining 
promotions  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  emolument f 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  principals 
on  the  other,  m  the  supervision  of  methods  and  of  teaching,  be  defined  f 

15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  madef 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  madef 

1£{,  ;By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  be  settledf 
19^  B^  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enforced? 


I. — Keport  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

This  report  treats  of  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers, considering  first  that  training  which  shonld  precede  teaching 
in  elementary  schools.  By  elementary  schools  are  meant  the  primary 
and  grammar  departments  of  graded  schools  and  ungraded  or  rural 
schools. 

.  Teachers  are  "born,  not  made,'^  has  been  so  fully  the  world's  thought 
until  the  present  century  that  a  study  of  subjects  without  any  study 
of  principles  or  methods  of  teaching  has  been  deemed  quite  sufficient. 
Modern  educational  thought  and  modern  practice,  in  all  sections  where 
excellent  schools  are  found,  confirm  the  belief  that  there  is  a  profound 
philosophy  on  which  educational  methods  are  based,  and  that  careful 
study  of  this  philosophy  and  its  application  under  expert  guidance  are 
essential  to  making  fit  the  man  born  to  teach. 

conditions  for  professional  training — age  and  attainments. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,  to  which  the  customs  of  our  best 
schools  conform,  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  should  have  a 
secondary  or  high  school  education,  and  that  teachers  of  high  schools 
should  have  a  collegiate  education.    Tour  committee  believe  that  these 
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are  tlie  minimum  acquirements  that  can  generally  be  accepted;  that 
the  scholarship,  culture,  and  power  gained  by  four  years  of  study  in 
advance  of  the  pupils  are  not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  one  ought  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  not  the  age 
and  attainments  presupposed  in  the  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
There  are  differences  in  high  schools,  it  is  true,  and  a  high  school 
dixdoma  is  not  a  fixed  standard  of  attainment;  but  in  these  United 
States  it  is  one  of  the  most  definite  and  uniform  standards  that  we 
possess,  and  varies  less  than  college  degrees  vary  or  than  elementary 
schools  and  local  standards  of  culture  vary. 

It  is  of  course  implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  high  school 
from  which  the  candidate  comes  is  known  to  be  a  reputable  school,  and 
that  its  diploma  is  proof  of  the  completion  of  a  good  four  years'  course 
in  a  creditable  manner.  If  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  careful 
examination  ic  the  only  recourse. 

If  this  condition,  high  school  graduation  or  proof  by  examination  of 
equivalent  scholarship,  bo  accepted,  the  questions  of  the  age  and  attain- 
ment to  be  readied  before  entering  upon  professional  study  and  train- 
ing are  already  settled.  But  if  a  more  definite  st^itement  be  desired, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  the  candidate  for  admission  to  a  normal  or 
training  school  should  be  18  years  of  age,  and  should  have  studied 
English,  mathematics,  and  science  to  the  extent  usually  pursued  in 
high  schools;  should  be  able  to  write  readily,  correctly,  and  method- 
ically upon  topics  within  the  teacher's  necessary  range  of  thought  and 
conversation,  and  should  have  studied  for  two  or  more  years  at  least 
one  language  besides  English.  Skill  in  music  and  drawing  is  desir- 
able, particularly  ability  to  sketch  readily  and  effectively. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  of  teachers  may  be  ddne  in  normal  schools,  normal 
classes  in  academies  and  high  schools,  and  in  city  training  schools.  To 
all  these  the  general  term  "training  schools"  will  be  applied.  Those 
instructed  in  these  schools  will  be  called  pupils  while  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional study,  and  pupil  teachers  or  teachers  in  training  while  in 
practice  teaching  preparatory  to  graduation.  Teachers  whose  work  is 
to  be  observed  by  pupil  teachers  will  be  called  model  teachers;  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  pupil  teachers  during  their  practice  work  will  be  called 
critic  teachers.  In  some  institutions  model  teachers  and  critic  teach- 
ers are  the  same  persons.  The  studies  usually  pursued  in  academies 
and  high  scbools  will  be  termed  academic,  and  those  post-academic 
studies  to  be  imrsued  before  or  during  practice  teaching  as  a  prepara- 
tion therefor  will  be  termed  professional. 

ACADEMIC   STUDIES. 

Whether  academic  studies  have  any  legitimate  place  in  a  normal  or 
training  school  is  a  question  much  debated.  It  can  not  be  supposed 
that  your  committee  can  settle  iu  a  paragraph  a  question  upon  which 
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many  essays  have  been  written,  many  speeches  delivered,  and  over 
wbicli  much  controversy  hsis  been  waged. 

If  training  schools  are  to  be  distinguislied  from  other  secondary 
schools,  they  must  do  a  work  not  done  in  other  schools.  So  far  as  they 
teach  common  branches  of  study  they  are  doing  what  other  schools  are 
doing,  and  have  small  excuse  for  existence;  but  it  may  be  granted  that 
methods  can  practically  be  taught  only  as  to  subjects;  that  the  stody 
done  in  professional  schools  may  so  treat  of  the  subjects  of  study,  not 
as  objects  to  be  acquired,  but  as  objects  to  be  presented,  that  their 
treatment  shall  be  wholly  professional. 

One  who  is  to  teach  a  subject  needs  to  know  it  as  a  whole  made  up  of 
related  and  subordinate  parts,  and  hence  must  study  it  by  a  method 
that  will  give  this  knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  argu- 
ment that  many  pupils  enter  normal  and  training  schooh)  with  such 
slight  preparation  as  to  require  instruction  in  academic  subjects.  The 
college  with  a  preparatory  department  is,  as  a  rule,  an  institution  of 
distinctly  lower  grade  than  one  without  such  a  department.  Academic 
work  in  normal  schools  that  is  of  the  nature  of  preparation  for  profes- 
sional work  lowers  the  standard  and  perhaps  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
school;  but  academic  work  done  as  a  means  of  illustrating  or  enforcing 
professional  truth  has  its  place  in  a  professional  school  as  in  effect  a 
part  of  the  professional  work.  Professional  study  differs  widely  from 
academic  study.  In  the  one,  a  science  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  the 
studying  mind;  in  the  other,  in  reference  to  its  principles  and  applica- 
tions. The  aim  of  one  kind  of  study  is  power  to  apply;  of  the  other, 
power  to  present.  The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  bring  the  learner  into 
sympathy  with  the  natural  world,  of  the  other  with  the  child  world. 
How  much  broader  becomes  the  teacher  who  takes  both  the  academic 
and  the  professional  view  I  He  who  learns  that  he  may  know  and  he 
who  learns  that  fie  may  teach  *re  standing  in  quite  different  mental 
attitudes.  One  works  for  knowledge  of  subject-matter;  the  other  that 
his  knowledge  may  have  due  organization,  that  he  may  bring  to  con- 
sciousness the  apperceiving  ideas  by  means  of  which  matter  and  method 
may  be  suitably  conjoined. 

How  to  study  is  knowledge  indispensable  to  knowing  how  to  teach. 
The  method  of  teaching  can  best  be  illustrated  by  teaching.  The 
attitude  of  a  pupil  in  a  training  school  must  be  that  of  a  learner  whose 
mental  stores  are  expanding,  who  faces  the  great  world  of  knowledge 
with  the  purpose  to  survey  a  i)ortion  of  it.  If  we  insist  upon  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  admission,  the  question  of  what  studies  to  pursue 
and  especially  the  controversy  between  professional  and  academic  work 
will  be  mainly  settled. 
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PROFESSIONAL   WORK. 

Professional  traiuing  comprises  two  parts:  (a)  The  science  of  teach- 
ing, and  (b)  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  the  science  of  teaching  are  included :  (1)  Psychology  as  a  basis  for 
principles  and  methods;  (2)  methodology  as  a  guide  to  instruction; 
(3)  school  economy,  which  adjusts  the  conditions  of  work;  and  (4)  history 
of  education,  which  gives  breadth  of  view. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  best  gained:  (1)  By  observation  of  good  teach- 
ing; (2)  by  practice  teaching  under  criticism. 

RELATIVE   TIME. 

The  existence  and  importance  of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  generally  acknowledged.  Their  order  and  propor- 
tionate treatment  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  Some  would  omit 
the  practice  work  entirely,  launching  the  young  teacher  upon  independ- 
ent work  directly  from  her  pupilage  in  theory.  Others,  and  much  the 
greater  number,  advise  some  preparation  in  the  form  of  guided  experi- 
ence before  the  training  be  considered  complete.  These  vary  greatly 
in  their  estimate  of  the  proportionate  time  to  be  given  to  practice 
during  training.  The  answers  to  the  question,  "What  proportion!'' 
which  your  committee  has  received,  range  from  one-sixteenth  to  two- 
thirds  as  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to  practice.  The  greater 
number,  however,  advocate  a  division  of  time  about  equal  between 
theory  and  practice. 

The  normal  schools  incline  to  the  smallest  proportion  for  practice 
teaching,  the  city  training  schools  to  the  largest.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  city  training  schools  are  a  close  continuation^ 
usually,  of  high  schools,  and  that  the  high  school  courses  give  a  more 
uniform  and  probably  a  more  adequate  preparation  than  the  students 
entering  normal  schools  have  usually  had.  Their  facilities  for  practice 
teaching  are  much  greater  than  normal  schools  can  secure,  and  for 
this  reason  also  practice  is  made  relatively  more  important.  As  to 
the  relative  merits  of  city  training  schools  and  normal  schools,  your 
committee  docs  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion;  the  conditions  of 
education  demand  the  existence  of  both,  and  both  are  necessities  of 
educational  advancement.  It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  your  committee  not  less  than  half  of  the  time  spent 
under  training  by  the  apprentice  teacher  should  be  given  to  observa- 
tion and  practice,  and  that  this  practice  in  its  conditions  should  be 
as  similar  as  possible  to  the  work  she  will  later  be  required  to  do 
independently. 

SCIENCE   OF   TEACHING— rSYCnOLOGY. 

The  laws  of  apperception  teach  that  one  is  ready  to  apprehend  new 
truth  most  readily  when  he  has  already  established  a  considerable  and 
well-arranged  body  of  ideas  thereon.  r^r^r^^]r> 
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Suggestion,  observation,  and  reflection  are  each  most  fruitful  when 
a  foundation  of  antecedent  knowledge  has  been  provided.  Hence  your 
committee  recommends  that  early  in  their  course  of  study  teachers  in 
training  assume  as  true  the  well-known  facts  of  psychology  and  the 
essential  principles  of  education,  and  make  their  latter  study  and 
practice  in  the  light  of  these  principles.  These  principles  thus  become 
the  norm  of  educational  thought,  and  their  truth  is  continually  demon- 
strated by  subsequent  experience.  From  this  time  theory  and  practice 
should  proceed  together  in  mutual  aid  and  support. 

Most  fundamental  and  important  of  the  professional  studies  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  one  intending  to  teach  is  psychology.  This 
study  should  be  pursued  at  two  periods  of  the  training  school  course, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  its  principles  should  be  appealed  to 
daily  when  not  formally  studied.  The  method  of  study  should  be  both 
deductive  and  indnctive.  The  terminology  should  be  early  learned 
from  a  suitable  text-book,  and  significance  given  to  the  terms  by  intro- 
spection, observation,  and  analysis.  Power  of  introspection  should  be 
gained,  guidance  in  observation  should  be  given,  and  confirmation  of 
psychological  principles  should  be  sought  on  every  hand.  The  habit 
i)f  thinking  analytically  and  psychologically  should  be  formed  by 
every  teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  course  a  more  profound  and  more 
completely  inductive  study  of  physiological  psychology  should  be 
ipade.  In  this  way  a  tendency  to  investigate  should  be  encouraged  or 
fcreated. 

STUDY  OF   CHILDREN. 

Modern  educational  thought  emphasizes  the  opinion  that  the  child, 
not  the  subject  of  study,  is  the  guide  to  the  teacher's  efforts.  To  know 
the  child  is  of  paramount  importance.  How  to  know  the  child  must 
be  an  important  item  of  instruction  to  the  teacher  in  training.  The 
child  must  be  studied  as  to  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition. 
Is  he  in  good  health?  Are  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  normal,  or 
in  what  degree  abnormal  ?  What  is  his  temperament?  Which  of  his 
faculties  seem  weak  or  dormant?  Is  he  eye-minded  or  ear-minded? 
What  are  his  powers  of  attention?  What  are  his  likes  and  dislikes? 
How  far  is  his  moral  nature  developed,  and  what  are  its  tendencies? 
By  what  tests  can  the  degree  of  difference  between  bright  and  dull 
children  be  estimated? 

To  study  effectively  and  observingly  these  and  similar  questions 
respecting  children  is  a  high  art.  Ko  common  sense  power  of  discern- 
ing human  nature  is  suflScient,  though  common  sense  and  sympathy 
go  a  long  way  in  such  study.  Weighing,  measuring,  or  elaborate  inves- 
tigation requiring  apparatus  and  laboratory  methods  are  for  experts, 
not  teachers  in  training.  Above  all,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
the  child  is  to  be  studied  as  a  personality  and  not  as  an  object  to  be 
weighed  or  analyzed. 
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METHODOLOGY. 

A  part  of  the  work  under  this  head  mast  be  a  study  of  the  mental 
and  moral  efiects  of  different  methods  of  teaching  and  examination, 
the  relative  value  of  individual  and  class  instruction  at  different  periods 
of  school  life,  and  in  the  study  of  different  branches.  The  art  of  ques- 
tioning is  to  be  studied  in  its  foundation  principles  and  by  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  best  examples.  Some  review  of  the  branches  which  are  to 
be  taught  may  be  made,  making  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  them 
ready  and  distinct  as  to  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject to  one  another  and  of  the  whole  to  kindred  subjects.  These  and 
many  such  subjects  should  be  discussed  in  the  class  in  pedagogy,  inves- 
tigation should  be  begun,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  can  be  followed 
should  be  distinctly  laid  down. 

The  laws  of  psychology,  or  the  capabilities  and  methods  of  mind 
activity,  are  themselves  the  fundamental  laws  of  teaching,  which  is  the 
act  of  exciting  normal  and  profitable  mind  action.  Beyond  these  fun- 
damental laws,  the  principles  of  education  are  to  be  derived  inductively. 
These  inductions  when  brought  to  test  will  be  found  to  be  rational 
inferences  from  psychological  laws  and  thus  founded  upon  and  explained 
by  them. 

SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 

School  economy,  though  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  teacher^s 
training,  can  be  best  studied  by  the  teacher  of  some  maturity  and 
experience,  and  is  of  more  value  in  the  equipment  of  secondary  than 
of  elementary  teachers.  Only  its  outlines  and  fundamental  principles 
should  be  studied  in  the  ordinary  training  school. 

HISTORY   OF  EDUCATION. 

Breadth  of  mind  consists  in  the  power  to  view  facts  and  opinions 
from  the  standpoints  of  others.  It  is  this  truth  which  makes  the  study 
of  history  in  a  full,  appreciative  way  so  influential  in  giving  Aiental 
breadth.  This  general  advantage  the  history  of  education  has  in  still 
larger  degree,  because  our  interest  in  the  views  and  experiences  of 
those  engaged  like  us  in  training  the  young  enables  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  their  thoughts  and  purjwses  than  we  could  into  those  of  the 
warrior  or  ruler.  From  the  efforts  of  the  man  we  imagine  his  sur- 
roundings, which  we  contrast  with  our  own.  To  the  abstract  element 
of  theoretical  truth  is  added  the  warm  human  interest  we  feel  in  the  hero, 
the  generous  partisan  of  truth.  The  history  of  education  is  particu- 
larly full  of  examples  of  noble  purpose,  advanced  thought,  and  moral 
heroism.  It  is  inspiring  to  fill  our  minds  with  these  human  ideals. 
We  read  in  the  success  of  the  unpractical  Pestalozzi  the  award  made 
to  self-sacrifice,  sympathy,  and  enthusiasm  expended  in  giving  applica- 
tion to  a  vital  truth. 
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Bat  with  entliusiasm  for  ideals  history  gives  us  caution,  warns  as 
against  the  moving  of  the  pendulum,  and  gives  us  points  of  departure 
from  which  to  measure  progress.  It  gives  us  courage  to  attack  diffi- 
cult problems.  It  shows  which  the  abiding  problems  are — those  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  waiting,  and  not  tossed  aside  by  a  supreme 
effort.  It  shows  us  the  progress  of  the  race,  tbe  changing  ideals  of  the 
perfect  man,  and  the  means  by  which  men  have  sought  to  realize  these 
ideals.  We  can  from  its  study  better  answer  the  question.  What  is 
education,  what  may  it  accomplish,  and  how  may  its  ideals  be  realized  f 
It  gives  the  evolution  of  the  present  and  explains  anomalies  in  our 
work.  And  yet  the  history  of  education  is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated 
extensively  in  a  training  school.  All  but  the  outlines  may  better  be 
reserved  for  later  professional  reading. 

TRAINING  IN   IISAOHING. 

Training  to  teach  requires  (1)  schools  for  observation  and  (2)  schools 
for  practice. 

Of  necessity,  these  schools  must  be  separate  in  purpose  and  in 
organization.  A  practice  school  can  not  be  a  model  school.  The  pupil 
teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  best  models  of  the 
teaching  art;  and  the  manner,  methods,  and  devices  of  tbe  model 
teacher  should  be  noted,  discussed,  and  referred  to  the  foundation 
principles  on  which  they  rest.  Allowable  modifications  of  this  observed 
work  may  be  suggested  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  approved  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

There  should  be  selected  certain  of  the  best  teachers  in  regular 
school  work  whom  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  sent  to  observe.  The 
pupil  teachers  should  take  no  part  in  the  school  work  nor  cause  any 
change  therein.  They  should,  however,  be  told  in  advance  by  the 
teacher  what  purpose  she  seeks  to  accomplish.  This  excites  expecta- 
tion and  brings  into  consciousness  the  apperceiving  ideas  by  which  the 
suggestions  of  the  exercise,  as  they  develop,  maybe  seized  and  assimi- 
lated.' 

At  first  these  visits  should  be  made  in  company  with  their  teacher 
of  methods,  and  the  work  of  a  single  class  in  one  subject  should  be  first 
observed.  After  such  visits  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the  given  sub- 
ject should  discuss  with  the  pupil  teachers  the  work  observed.  The 
pupil  teachers  should  first  describe  the  work  they  have  seen  and  specify 
the  excellencies  noted,  and  tell  why  tbese  things  are  commendable  and 
upon  what  laws  of  teaching  they  are  based.  Next  the  pupil  teachers 
should  question  tbe  teacher  of  methods  as  to  the  cause,  purpose,  or 
influence  of  things  noted,  and  matters  of  doubtful  propriety — if  there 
be  such — should  be  considered.  Then  the  teacher  in  turn  should  ques- 
tion her  pupil  teachers  as  to  matters  that  seem  to  have  escaped  their 
notice,  ais  to  the  motive  of  tbe  model  teacher,  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
order  of  treatment,  or  form  of  question,  wherein  lay  the  merit  of  her 
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method,  the  secret  of  her  x>ower.  When  pupil  teachers  have  made 
such  observations  several  times,  with  several  teachers  and  in  several 
subjects,  the  broader  iuvestifration  may  be  made  as  to  the  organization 
of  one  of  the  model  rooms,  its  daily  programme  of  recitations  and  of 
study,  the  methods  of  discipline,  the  relations  between  pupils  and 
teacher,  the  "  school  spirit,^  the  school  movements,  and  class  progress. 
This  work  should  be  done  before  teaching  groups  or  classes  of  pupils  is 
attempted,  and  should  form  an  occasional  exercise  during  the  period  of 
practice  teaching  as  a  matter  of  relief  and  inspiration.  If  an  artist 
requires  the  suggestive  help  of  a  good  example  that  stirs  his  own  orig- 
inality, why  should  not  a  teachert 

THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

During  the  course  in  methodology  certain  steps  closely  preparatory 
to  practice  teaching  may  be  taken.  (1)  The  pupil  teacher  may  analyze 
the  topic  to  be  taught,  noting  essentials  and  incidentals,  seeking  the 
connections  of  the  subject  with  the  mental  possessions  of  the  pupils  to 
be  considered  and  the  sequences  from  these  points  of  contact  to  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  under  instruction.  (2)  Next,  plans  of  lessons 
may  be  prepared  and  series  of  questions  for  teaching  the  given  subject. 
(3)  Giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil  teachers  leads  to  familiarity  With  the 
mechanism  of  class  work,  such  as  calling,  directing,  and  dismissing 
classes,  gives  the  beginner  ease  and  self  confidence,  leads  to  careful 
preparation  of  lessons,  gives  skill  in  asking  questions  and  in  the  use  of 
apparatus. 

The  practice  teaching  should  be  in  another  school,  preferably  in  a 
different  building,  and  should  commence  with  group  teaching  in  a  reci- 
tation room  apart  from  the  schoolroom.  Actual  teaching  of  small 
groups  of  children  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  child  mind  in 
its  efforts  at  reception  and  assimilation  of  new  ideas  and  shows  the 
modifications  in  lesson  plans  that  must  be  made  to  adapt  the  subject- 
matter  to  the  child's  tastes  and  activities.  But  the  independent  charge 
for  a  considerable  time  of  a  schoolroom  with  a  full  quota  of  pupils,  the 
pupil  teacher  and  the  children  being  much  of  the  time  the  sole  occupants 
of  the  room — in  short,  the  realization  of  ordinary  school  conditions, 
with  the  opportunity  to  go  for  advice  to  a  friendly  critic — is  the  most 
valuable  practice;  and  no  practice  short  of  this  can  be  considered  of 
great  value  except  as  preparation  for  this  chief  form  of  preparatory 
practice.  All  this  work  should  have  its  due  proportion  only,  or  evil 
may  result.  For  example,  lesson  plans  tend  to  formalism,  to  self-conceit, 
to  work  in  few  and  narrow  lines,  to  study  of  subjects  rather  than  of 
pupils;  lessons  to  fellow  pupils  make  one  self-conscious,  hinder  the 
growth  of  enthusiasm  in  work,  and  are  entirely  barren  if  carried  beyond 
a  very  few  exercises;  teaching  groups  of  children  for  considerable  time 
unfits  the  teacher  for  the  double  burden  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
to  bear  both  of  which  simultaneously  and  easily  is  the  teacher's  great- 
est difficulty  and  most  essential  power. 
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A  critic  teacher  should  be  appoiuted  to  the  oversight  of  two  SucA 
papil  teachers,  each  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom.  The  critic  may  also 
sapervise  oue  or  more  teachers  practicing  for  brief  x>6riods  daily  with 
groups  of  children. 

The  pupil  teachers  are  now  to  emphasize  practice  rather  than  theory, 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  one  who  regards  the  interests  of  the 
children  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  teacher  in  training.  The  critic 
must  admit  the  principles  of  education  and  general  methods  taught  by 
the  teacher  of  methodology,  but  she  may  have  her  own  devices  and 
even  special  methods  that  need  not  be  those  of  the  teacher  of  method- 
ology. No  harm  will  come  to  the  teachers  in  training  if  they  learn  thai 
principles  must  be  assented  to  by  all,  but  that  methods  may  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher;  that  all  things  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  the  pupils;  the 
critic  maintaining  the  claims  of  the  children,  the  teacher  of  methods 
conforming  to  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  science  of  the  subjects  taught 
The  critics  must  teach  for  their  pupil  teachers  and  show  in  action  the 
justness  of  their  suggestions.  In  this  sense  they  are  model  teachers  as 
well  as  critics. 

The  critic  should  at  the  close  of  school  meet  her  pupil  teachers  for  a 
report  of  their  experiences  through  the  day — what  they  have  attempted, 
ham  they  have  tried  to  do  it,  why  they  did  so,  and  what  success  they 
^mmed.  Advice  as  to  overcoming  difficulties,  encouragement  und» 
trial,  caution  if  need  be,  help  for  the  work  of  to-morrow,  occupy  the 
hour.  Above  all,  the  critic  should  bo  a  true  friend,  a  womanly  and 
cultivated  woman,  and  an  inspiring  companion,  whose  presence  is  help- 
ful to  work  and  improving  to  personality. 

LENGTH   OP   TRAINING   SCHOOL   COURSE. 

There  are  three  elements  which  determine  the  time  to  be  spent  in  a 
training  school — the  time  given  to  academic  studies,  the  time  given  to 
professional  studies,  and  the  time  given  to  practice.  The  sum  of  these 
periods  will  be  the  time  required  for  the  training  course.  Taking  these 
in  the  inverse  order,  let  us  consider  how  much  time  is  required  for 
practice  work  with  pupils.  The  time  given  to  lesson  outlines  and 
practice  with  fellow  pupil  teachers  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
professional  study  rather  than  of  practice  teaching.  The  period  of 
practice  with  pupils  must  not  be  too  short,  whether  we  consider  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  teachers  in  training.  An  effort  is 
usually  made  to  counteract  the  effect  ui>on  the  children  of  a  succession 
of  crude  efforts  of  teachers  beginning  practice  by  strengthening  the 
teaching  and  supervision  through  the  employment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  model  and  supervisory  teachers  and  by  dividing  the  pupils 
into  small  groups  so  that  much  individual  work  can  be  done.  These 
arrangements,  while  useful  for  their  purpose,  destroy  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  usual  conditions  under  which  school  work  is  to  be  done  and 
tend  to  render  the  teachers  in  training  formal  and  imitative. 
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The  practice  room  should  be,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ordinary  school, 
with  the  diflaculties  and  responsibilities  that  will  be  met  later.  The 
resi)ousibility  for  order,  discipline,  progress,  records,  reports,  comma- 
niciition  with  parents  and  school  authorities,  must  fall  fully  upon  the 
young  teacher,  who  has  a  friendly  assistant  to  whom  she  can  go  for 
advice  in  the  person  of  a  wise  and  experienced  critic,  not  constantly  at 
hand,  but  constantly  within  reach. 

Between  the  critic  and  the  teacher  in  training  there  should  exist  the 
most  cordial  and  familiar  relations.  These  relations  are  based  on  the 
one  hand  upon  an  appreciation  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  on  the  other 
upon  an  appreciation  of  sincerity  and  eflfort.  The  growth  of  such  rela- 
tions, and  the  fruitage  which  follows  their  growth,  require  time.  A 
half  year  is  not  too  long  to  be  allotted  for  them.  During  this  half  year 
experience,  self  confidence  and  growth  in  power  have  been  gained;  but 
the  pupil  teacher  is  still  not  ready  to  be  set  aside  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny.  At  this  jwint  she  is  just  ready  for  marked  advance,  which 
should  be  helped  and  guided.  To  remain  longer  with  her  critic  friend 
may  cause  imitation  rather  than  independence,  may  lead  to  contentment 
and  cessation  of  growth.  She  should  now  be  transferred  to  the  care  of 
a  second  critic  of  a  different  personality,  but  of  equal  merit.  The  new 
critic  is  bound  by  her  duty  and  her  ambition  to  see  that  the  first  half 
year's  advancement  is  maintained  in  the  second.  The  pupil  teacher 
finds  that  excellence  is  not  all  upon  one  model.  The  value  of  individu- 
ality impresses  her.  She  gains  a  view  of  solid  principles  wrapped  in 
diverse  characteristics.  Her  own  individuality  rises  to  new  impor- 
tance, and  the  elements  of  a  growth  not  at  once  to  be  checked  start  up 
within  her.  For  the  care  of  the  second  critic  a  second  half  year  must 
be  allowed,  which  extends  the  practice  work  with  pupils  through  an 
entire  school  year.  For  the  theoretical  work  a  year  is  by  general 
experience  proven  sufficient.  The  ideal  training  course  is,  then,  one  of 
two  years'  length. 

Provision  for  the  extended  practice  which  is  here  recommended  can  be 
made  only  by  city  training  schools  and  by  normal  schools  having  con- 
nection with  the  schools  of  a  city.  To  set  apart  a  building  of  several 
rooms  as  a  school  of  practice  will  answer  the  purpose  only  when  there 
are  A^ery  few  teachers  in  training.  In  order  to  give  each  pupil  teacher 
a  year  of  practice  the  number  of  practice  rooms  must  equal  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  be  graduated  annually  from  the  training  school,  be 
the  number  10,  or  50,  or  500.  In  any  considerable  city  a  school  for  prac- 
tice will  not  suffice;  many  schools  for  practice  must  be  secured.  This 
can  be  done  by  selecting  one  excellent  teacher  in  each  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  school  buildings  and  making  her  a  critic  teacher,  giving  her 
charge  of  two  schoolrooms,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  pupil  teacher 
for  training. 

This  insures  that  the  teaching  shall  be  done  as  nearly  as  may  be 
under  ordinary  conditions,  brings  the  pupil  teachers  at  once  into  the 
ED  94 31 
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general  body  of  teachers,  makes  the  corps  of  critics  a  leaven  of  zeal 
and  good  teaching  scattered  among  the  schools.  This  body  of  crities 
will  uplift  the  schools.  More  capable  in  the  beginning  than  the  aver- 
age teacher,  led  to  professional  study,  ambitious  for  the  best  things, 
they  make  greater  progress  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  inspire  the  general  body  of  teachers.  For 
the  sake  of  the  pupil  teachers,  and  the  children,  too,  this  plan  is  best 
Its  economy  also  will  readily  be  apparent.  This  plan  has  been  tried  for 
several  years  in  the  schools  of  Providence,  with  results  fully  equal  to 
those  heroin  claimed. 

TESTS   OF   SUCCESS. 

The  tests  of  success  in  practice  teaching  are  in  the  main  those  to 
be  applied  to  all  teaching.  Do  her  pupils  grow  more  honest,  indos- 
trious,  polite!  Do  they  admire  their  teacher t  Does  she  secure  obedi- 
ence and  industry  only  while  demanding  it,  or  has  she  influence  that 
reaches  beyond  her  presence!  Do  her  pupils  think  well  and  talk  well! 
As  to  the  teacher  herself:  Has  she  sympathy  and  tact,  self-reliance 
and  originality,  breadth  and  intensity!  Is  she  systematic,  direct,  and 
business  like.  Is  she  courteous,  neat  in  person  and  in  work!  Has  she 
discernment  of  character  and  a  just  standard  of  requirement  and 
attainment! 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  one  must  answer  before  he  pronounces 
any  teacher  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Admission  to  a  training  school  assumes  that  the  pupil  has  good 
health,  good  scholarship,  good  sense,  good  ability,  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  If  all  these  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  satisfactory 
degree  and  the  pupil  goes  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and 
practice,  the  diploma  of  the  school  should  naturally  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work.  If  it  appears  on  acquaintance  that  a  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  in  estimating  any  of  these  elements,  then,  so  soon  as  the 
mistake  is  fairly  apparent  and  is  probably  a  permanent  condition,  the 
pupil  should  be  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  work.  This  is  not  a 
case  where  the  wheat  and  tares  should  grow  together  until  the  harvest 
at  graduation  day  or  the  examination  preceding  it.  With  such  a  foun- 
dation continually  maintained,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  conquer 
success  for  each  pupil. 

Teaching  does  not  require  genius.  Indeed  genius,  in  the  sense  of 
erratic  ability,  is  out  of  i)laee  in  the  teacher's  chair.  Most  good  teach- 
ers at  this  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  made,  not  born ;  made 
from  good  material  well  fashioned.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility 
that  some  idiosyncrasy  of  character,  not  readily  discovered  until  the  test 
is  made,  may  rise  between  the  prospective  teacher  and  her  pupils? 
making  her  influence  over  them  small  or  harmful.  Su(;h  a  defect,  if  i* 
exist,  will  appear  during  the  practice  teaching,  and  the  critic  will  dis- 
cover it.     This  defect,  on  its  flrst  discovery,  should  be  plainly  pointed 
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out  to  the  teacher  in  training  and  h^  efforts  should  be  joined  with 
thoaeof  the  eritio  in  its  removal. 

If  this  effort  be  a  failnre  and  the  defect  be  one  likely  to  harm  the 
pupils  hereafter  to  be  tanght,  then  the  teach^  in  training  should  be 
informed  and  requested  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  There  should  be 
no  test  at  the  close  of  the  school  course  to  determine  fitness  for  grada- 
ation.  Graduation  should  find  the  teacher  serious  in  view  of  heat 
responsibilities^  hopeful  because  she  has  learned  how  success  is  to  be 
attained,  inspired  with  the  belief  that  growth  in  herself  and  in  her 
pupils  is  the  great  demand  and  the  great  reward. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  great  body  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  secondary  work  and  in  supervision.  These 
are  the  leading  teachers.  They  give  educational  tone  to  communities, 
as  well  as  inspiration  to  the  body  of  teachers. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  be  imbued  with  the  professional 
spirit  springing  from  sound  professional  culture.  The  very  difiicnlt 
and  responsible  positions  that  they  fill  demand  ripe  scholarship,  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence, which  Eousseau  so  aptly  styles  the  second  birth. 

Th«  elementary  schools  provide  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Our 
secondary  schools  educate  our  social  and  business  leaders.  The  careers 
of  our  college  graduates  who  mainly  fill  the  important  places  in  pro* 
fessional  and  i>olitical  life  are  determined  largely  by  the  years  of  sec- 
ondary training.  The  college  or  university  gives  expansion  and  finish, 
the  secondary  school  gives  character  and  direction. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the«superintendentsof  public  schools 
are  largely  taken  from  the  ranks  of  secondary  teachers,  and  that  the 
scholarship,  qualities,  and  training  required  for  the  one  class  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  demanded  for  the  other. 

Our  high  schools,  too,  are  the  source  of  supply  for  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  Hence  the  pedagogic  infiuences  exerted  in  the  high  school 
should  lead  to  excellence  in  elementary  teaching. 

The  superintendent  who  with  long  foresight  looks  to  the  improvement 
of  his  schools  will  labor  earnestly  to  improve  and  especially  to  profes- 
sionalize the  teaching  in  his  high  school.  The  management  which 
makes  the  high  school  an  independent  portion  of  the  school  system, 
merely  attached  and  loftily  superior,  which  limits  the  supervision  and 
influence  of  the  superintendent  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  is 
shortsighted  and  destructive. 

There  ought  also  to  be  a  place  and  a  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  normal  schools.  The  great  body  of  normal  and  training  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  secondary  schools.  Those  who  are  to  teach  in 
these  schools  need  broad  scholjirship,  thorough  understanding  of  edu- 
cational i)roblems,  and  trained  experience.    To  put  into  these  schools 
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teachers  whose  scholarship  is  that  of  the  secondary  school  and  whose 
tniiniiig  is  that  of  the  elementary  is  to  narrow  and  depress  rather 
than  broaden  and  elevate. 

If  college  graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching,  without  special 
study  and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  Tbe 
methods  of  college  professors  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best,  and,  if  tbey 
were,  high  school  pupils  are  not  to  be  taught  nor  disciplined  as  college 
students  are.  High  school  teaching  and  discipline  can  be  that  neither 
of  the  grammar  school  nor  of  the  college,  but  is  sui  generis.  To  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  the  special  differences  is  vital  to  success.  This 
recognition  comes  only  from  much  experience,  at  great  loss,  and  par- 
tial failure,  or  by  happy  intuition  not  usually  to  be  expected,  or  by 
definite  instruction  and  directed  practice.  Success  in  teaching  depends 
upon  conformity  to  principles,  and  these  principles  are  not  a  part  of 
the  mental  equipment  of  every  educated  person. 

These  considerations  and  others  are  the  occasion  of  a  growing  con- 
viction, widespread  in  this  land,  that  secondary  teachers  should  be 
trained  for  their  work  even  more  carefully  than  elementary  teachers 
are  trained.  This  conviction  is  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
normal  schools  adapted  to  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
notably  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  in  the  numerous  profes- 
sorships of  pedagogy  established  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  iu  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  in  several  essential 
respects  the  same  as  that  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Both 
demand  scholarship,  theory,  and  practice.  The  degree  of  scholarship 
required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by  common  consent  fixed  at  a  col- 
legiate education.  No  one,  with  jare  exceptions,  should  be  employed 
to  teach  iu  a  high  school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theoretical 
instruction  for  secondary  teachers.  The  able  men  at  the  head  of  insti- 
tulions  and  departments  designed  for  such  work  neither  need  nor 
desire  advice  upon  this  matter.  And  yet  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
secondary  training  school. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  essentials  have  been  found  in  one  locality: 
(1)  A  college  or  university  having  a  department  of  pedagogy  and  a 
department  of  post-graduate  work;  (2)  a  high  school,  academy,  or  pre- 
paratory school  whose  managers  are  willing  to  employ  and  pay  a  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  to  teach  under  direction  for  a  jmrtion  of  each 
day.  These  two  conditions  being  met,  we  will  suppose  that  pedagogy 
is  offered  as  an  elective  to  the  college  seniors. 

Two  years  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  to  be 
provided— one,  mostly  theory,  with  some  practice,  elective  during  the 
senior  year;  the  other,  mostly  practice,  with  some  theory,  elective  for 
one  year  as  post  graduate  work. 

During  the  senior  year  is  to  be  studied: 
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THE  SCIENCE   OF  TEACHING. 

The  elements  of  this  science  are: 

I.  Psychology  in  its  physiological,  apperceptive,  and  experimental 
features.  The  period  of  adolescence  here  assumes  the  prominence  that 
childhood  has  in  the  psychological  study  preparatory  to  teaching  in 
lower  schools.  This  is  the  period  of  begiunings,  the  beginning  of  a 
more  ambitious  and  generous  life,  a  life  having  the  future  wrapped  up 
in  it;  a  transition  period  of  mental  storm  and  stress,  in  which  egoism 
gives  way  to  altruism,  romance  has  charm,  and  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  feelings  bud  and  bloom.  To  guide  youth  at  this  formative 
stage,  in  which  an  active  fermentation  occurs,  that  may  give  wine  or 
vinegar,  according  to  conditions,  requires  a  deep  and  sympathetic 
nature  and  that  knowledge  of  the  changing  life  which  supplies  guid- 
ance wise  and  adequate. 

II.  Methodology:  A  discussion  of  the  princix)les  of  education  and  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  of  the  secondary  schools. 

III.  School  economy  should  be  studied  in  a  much  wider  and  more 
thorough  way  than  is  required  for  elementary  teachers.  The  school 
systems  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  leading  systems  of  the 
United  States  should  also  be  studied. 

IV.  History  of  education,  the  tracing  of  modern  doctrine  back  to  its 
sources;  those  streams  of  influence  now  flowing  and  those  that  have 
disapi>eared  in  the  sands  of  the  centuries. 

V.  The  philosophy  of  education  as  a  division  of  an  all-involving 
philosophy  of  life  and  thought  in  which  unity  is  found. 

THE  ABT   OF  TEACHING. 

This  includes  •  observation  and  practice.  The  observation  should 
include  the  work  of  diff^erent  grades  and  of  difierent  localities,  with 
minute  and  searching  comparison  and  reports  upon  special  topics. 
How  does  excellent  primary  work  differ  from  excellent  grammar  grade 
work  ?  How  do  the  standards  of  excellence  differ  between  grammar 
grades  and  high  school  grades?  Between  high  school  and  college  workf 
What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  coeducation  in  secondary 
schools  as  determined  by  experienced  What  are  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  secondary  education  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  pupil's 
effort! 

In  the  college  class  in  pedagogy  much  more  than  in  the  elementary 
normal  school  can  the  class  itself  be  made  to  afford  a  means  of  practice 
to  its  members.  Quizzes  may  be  conducted  by  students  ui)on  the 
chapters  of  the  books  read  or  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  These 
exercises  may  have  for  their  object  review,  or  improved  statement,  or 
enlarged  inference  and  application,  and  they  affbrd  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  art  of  questioning,  skill  in  which  is  the  teacher's 
most  essential  accomplishment. 
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The  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  will  of  course  present  the 
essential  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  headiB  of  other  departments  may 
lecture  on  methods  pertaining  to  their  subject  of  study;  or  secondary 
teachers  of  known  success  may  still  better  present  the  methods  now 
approved  in  the  several  departments  of  secondary  work 

POST  GEAPUATE  YEAR. 

To  those  graduates  who  have  elected  pedagogy  in  their  senior  ye^ 
may  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  further  study  in  this  departmeut, 
with  such  other  postgraduate  work  as  taste  and  opportunity  permit 
From  those  selecting  advanced  work  in  pedagogy  the  board  in  charge 
of  the  affiliated  secondary  school  should  elect  as  many  teachers  for  its 
school  as  are  needed,  employing  them  for  two-thirds  time  at  one-half 
the  usual  pay  for  teachers  without  experience.  Under  the  professor  of 
pedagogy  of  the  college,  the  principal,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
of  the  school  these  student  teachers  should  do  their  work,  receiving 
advice,  criticism,  and  illustration  as  occasion  requires.  The  time  f(X 
which  they  are  employed  would  provide  for  two  hours  of  class  work 
and  about  one  hour  of  clerical  work  or  study  while  in  charge  of  a 
schoolroom.  These  student  teachers  should  be  given  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  charge  of  pupils  while  reciting  or  studying,  at  recess  and 
dismissals,  and  should  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school.  Their  work  should  be  inspected  as  frequently 
as  may  be  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they  teach,  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy.  These 
appointments  would  be  virtually  fellowships  with  an  opportunity  for 
most  profitable  experience. 

In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  these  students  should  attend  to  college 
work  and  especially  to  instruction  from  the  professor  in  pedagogy,  ^ho 
could  meet  them  occasionally  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  under 
whose  direction  they  are  working. 

On  Saturdays  a  seminary  of  two  hours'  duration  might  be  held,  con 
ducted  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and  attended  by  the  student 
teachers  and  the  more  ambitious  teachers  of  experience  in  the  vicinity. 
These  seminaries  would  doubtless  be  of  great  profit  to  both  classes  of 
participants  and  the  greater  to  each  because  of  the  other.  [Such  a 
training  school  for  secondary  teachers  in  connection  with  Brown  Uni' 
versity  and  the  Providence  high  school  is  contemplated  for  the  coming 
year.] 

It  wiU  not  be  needful  to  si>ecify  further  the  advantages  to  the  student 
teachers.  The  arrangement  likewise  affords  advantage  to  the  affiliated 
school,  especially  in  the  breadth  of  view  this  work  would  afford  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  intense  desire  it  would  beget  in  them  fo^ 
professional  skill,  the  number  of  perjilexing  problems  which  it  would 
force  them  to  attempt  the  solution  of. 
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The  visits  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  and  the  constant  comparison 
he  woald  make  between  actnal  and  ideal  conditions  would  lead  him  to 
seek  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  students  in  practice  but  of  the 
school  as  a  whole. 

When  several  earnest  and  capable  people  unite  in  a  mutual  effort  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  work  all  the  essential  conditions  of  prog- 
ress are  present. 

HoRAC  E  S.  Tarbell,  0/mtnwan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  ProvidencCj  R.  I, 

Edward  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fhiladelphiay  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Newton  0.  Dougherty, 
Superhftendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  IlL 

Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oalveston,  Tex. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN  (OONTINUBD). 


II. — Eepobt  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Correlation  op 
Studies  in  Elementary  Education. 

The  undersigned  committee  agrees  upon  the  following  report,  each 
member  reserving  for  himself  the  expression  of  his  individual  diver- 
gence from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  by  a  statement  appended  to  his 
signature,  enumerating  the  x>oints  to  which  exception  is  taken  and  the 
grounds  for  them. 

I.  correlation  of  studies. 

Your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies: 

1.    LOGICAL  ORDRIt  OF  TOPICS   AND   BRANCHES. 

First,  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper  sequence  in  the  course  of 
study  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in  an  order  suited 
to  the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child  and  so  that  each  step  is 
taken  at  the  proper  time  to  help  his  advance  to  the  next  step  in  the 
same  branch,  or  to  the  next  steps  in  other  related  branches  of  the 
course  of  study. 

2.   SYMMETRICAL  WHOLE  OF   STUDIES   IN  THE   WORLD   OF   HUMAN  LEARNING. 

Second,  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  course  at  any  given  time  represents  all  the  great  divi- 
sions of  human  learning,  as  far  as  is  possible  at  the  stage  of  maturity 
at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  that  each  allied  group  of  studies  is 
represented  by  some  one  of  its  branches  best  adapted  for  the  epoch  in 
question;  it  being  implied  that  there  is  an  equivalence  of  studies  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  within  each  group,  and  that  each  branch  of 
human  learning  should  be  represented  by  some  equivalent  study,  so 
that,  while  no  greht  division  is  left  unrepresented,  no  group  shall  have 
superfluous  representatives  and  thereby  debar  other  groups  from  a 
proper  representation. 
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3.    PSYCHOLOtJICAL  SYMMKTRY — THK   WIIOLK   MLND. 

Third,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  topics 
within  each  branch  considered  psychologically  with  a  view  to  afford 
the  best  exercise  of  the  facnlties  of  the  mind  and  to  secure  the  unfold- 
ing of  those  facnlties  in  their  natural  order,  so  that  no  one  faculty  is  so 
overcultivated  or  so  neglected  as  to  produce  abnormal  or  one-sided 
mental  development. 

4.   COKKELATIOX    OF    PUPIL'S    COCR8K    OV    STUDY    WITH    THE    WORLD    IN    WHICH    UK 
LIVES— HIS   SPIRITUAL  AND  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

Fourth  and  chiefly,  your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of 
studies  the  selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such 
objects  of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that 
he  lives  in  and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a 
heljiful  cooperation  with  one's  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  chief  considera- 
tion to  which  all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  is  this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child 
is  born,  as  determining  not  only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what 
habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school 
age  arrives,  as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance 
with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  professions;  or  vocations 
in  the  years  that  follow  school;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political 
duties  ho  shall  assume  and  what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  asx>iration8 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

To  make  more  clear  their  reasons  for  the  preference  here  expressed 
for  the  objective  and  practical  basis  of  selection  of  topics  for  the  course 
of  study,  rather  than  the  subjective  basis  so  long  favored  by  educa- 
tional writers,  your  committee  would  describe  the  psychological  basis, 
already  mentioned,  as  being  merely  formal  in  its  character,  relating 
only  to  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties. 

It  would  furnish  a  training  of  spiritual  powers  analogous  to  the  gym- 
nastic training  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Gymliastics  may  develop 
strength  and  agility  without  leading  to  any  skill  in  trades  or  useful 
employment.  So  an  abstract  psychological  training  may  develop  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  imagijiation,  or  the  memory,  but  without  leading 
to  an  exercise  of  acciuired  i>ower  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  The 
game  of  chess  would  furnish  a  good  course  of  study  for  the  discipline 
of  the  powers  of  attention  and  calculation  of  abstract  combinations, 
but  it  would  give  its  possessor  little  or  no  knowledge  of  man  or  nature. 
The  psychological  ideal  which  has  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  educa- 
tion has  in  the  old  phrenology  and  in  the  recent  studies  in  physiolog- 
ical i>sychology  sometimes  given  i>lace  to  a  biological  ideal.  Instead 
of  the  view  of  mind  as  made  up  of  faculties  like  will,  intellect,  imagina- 
tion, and  emotion,  conceived  to  be  all  necessary  to  the  soul  if  develoiMsd 
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in  harmony  with  one  another,  the  concept  of  nerves  or  brain  tracts  is 
used  as  the  nltimate  regulative  princix)le  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  studies.  Each  part  of  the  brain  is  supi>osed  to  have 
its  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  educator,  and  that  study  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  valuable  which  employs  normally  the  larger  number  of 
brain  tracts.  This  view  reaches  an  extreme  in  the  direction  of  formal 
as  opposed  to  objective  or  practical  grounds  for  selecting  a  course  of 
study.  While  the  old  psychology  with  its  mental  faculties  concen- 
trated its  attention  on  the  mental  processes  and  neglected  the  world  of 
existing  objects  and  relations  upon  which  those  processes  were  directed, 
physiological  psychology  tends  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  physical 
part  of  the  process,  the  organic  changes  in  the  brain  cells  and  their 
functions. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  psychology  of  both  kinds, 
physiological  and  introspective,  can  hold  only,  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the  correlation  of  studies.  The 
branches  to  be  studied  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  studied  will 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of  one's  civilization.  These  will 
prescribe  what  is  most  useful  to  make  the  individual  acquainted  with 
physical  nature  and  with  human  nature  so  as  to  fit  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  perform  his  duties  in  the  several  institutions — family,  civil 
society,  the  state,  and  the  church.  But  next  after  this,  psychology 
will  furnish  important  considerations  that  will  largely  determine  the 
methods  of  instruction,  the  order  of  taking  up  the  several  topics  so  as 
to  adapt  the  school  work  to  the  growth  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the 
amount  of  work  so  as  not  to  overtax  his  i>owers  by  too  much  or  arrest 
the  development  of  strength  by  too  little.  A  vast  number  of  subordi- 
nate details  belonging  to  the  pathology  of  education,  such  as  the 
hygienic  features  of  school  architecture  and  furniture,  programmes,  the 
length  of  study  hours  and  of  class  exercises,  recreation,  and  bodily 
reactions  against  mcntjil  effort,  will  be  finally  settled  by  scientific 
experiment  in  the  department  of  physiological  psychology. 

Inasmuch  as  your  committee  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
correlation  of  studies  in  the  elementary  school,  it  has  considered  the 
question  of  the  course  of  study  in  general  only  in  so  far  as  this  has 
been  found  necessary  in  discussing  the  grounds  for  the  selection  of 
studies  for  the  period  of  school  education  occupyin*:^  the  eight  years 
from  C  to  14  years,  or  the  school  period  between  the  kindergarten  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  school  on  the  other.  It  has  not  been 
l>ossible  to  avoid  some  inquiry  into  the  true  distincliou  between  second- 
ary and  elementary  studies,  since  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  your  eonnnittee  is  tiuit  of  the  abridgment 
of  the  elementary  course  of  study  from  eight  or  more  years  to  seven  or 
even  six  years,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  time  devoted  to 
studies  usually  assio;ned  to  the  higli  school  and  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  secondary  course  of  study  for  some  intrinsic  reason. 
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II.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY — EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  it  has  discussed  iu  detail  the  ser- 
tral  branches  of  study  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  school,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  educational  value 
for  developing  and  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  more  e8|»e- 
cially  for  correlating  the  pupil  with  his  spiritual  and  natural  environ- 
ment in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

A.  Language  studies. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  the  prominent  place  of  language  study  that 
takes  the  form  of  reading,  penmanship,  and  grammar  in  the  first  eight 
years'  work  of  the  school.  It  is  claimed  for  the  partiality  shown  to 
these  studies  that  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  language  is  the  instm- 
nient  that  makes  possible  human  social  organization.  It  enables  each 
person  to  communicate  his  individual  experience  to  his  fellows  and 
thus  permits  each  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all.  The  written  and 
printed  forms  of  speech  preserve  human  knowledge  and  make  progretss 
in  civilization  possible.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  learning  to 
read  and  write  should  be  the  leading  study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four 
years  of  school.  Heading  and  writing  are  not  so  much  ends  in  them- 
selves as  means  for  the  acquirement  of  all  other  human  learning.  Tliis 
consideration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  actual  place  in 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  But  these  branches  require  of  the 
learner  a  difficult  i)rocess  of  analysis.  The  pupil  must  identify  the 
separate  words  in  the  sentence  he  uses,  and  in  the  next  ]dace  most 
recognize  the  separate  sounds  in  each  word.  It  requires  a  considerable 
effort  for  the  child  or  the  savage  to  analyze  his  sentence  into  its  coii- 
Btituent  words,  and  a  still  gieater  effort  to  discriminate  its  elementary 
sounds.  Beading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  their  most  elementary  form 
therefore  constitute  a  severe  training  in  mental  analysis  for  the  child 
of  0  to  10  years  of  age.  We  are  told  that  it  is  far  more  disciplinary  to 
the  mind  than  any  species  of  observation  of  differences  among  material 
things,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  word  has  a  twofold  character — 
addressed  to  external  sense  as  spoken  sound  to  the  car,  or  as  written 
and  i>rinted  words  to  the  eye — but  containing  a  meaning  or  sense 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  only  to  be  seized  by  introspection. 
The  pupil  must  call  up  the  corresponding  idea  by  thought,  memory, 
and  imagination,  or  else  the  word  will  cease  to  be  a  word  and  remain 
only  a  sound  or  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  observation  of  things  and  movements  does  na4 
necessarily  involve  this  twofold  act  of  analysis,  introspective  and 
objective,  but  only  the  latter — the  objective  analysis.  It  is  granted 
that  we  all  have  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  poor  methods  of  instnic^ 
tion  as  teaching  words  rather  than  things.  But  we  admit  that  we  mean 
empty  sounds  or  characters  rather  than  true  words.    Our  suggestioi 
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for  the  correct  method  of  teaching  amount  in  this  case  simply  to  laying 
stress  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  setting  the  teaching  process 
on  the  road  of  analysis  of  content  rather  than  form.  In  the  case  of 
words  used  to  store  up  external  observation  the  teacher  is  told  to  repeat 
and  make  alive  again  the  a<5t  of  observation  by  which  the  word  obtained 
its  original  meaning.  In  the  case  of  a  word  expressing  a  relation 
between  facts  or  events,  the  pupil  is  to  be  taken  step  by  step  through 
the  process  of  reflection  by  which  the  idea  was  built  up.  Since  the 
word,  spoken  and  written,  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  reason  can 
fix,  preserve,  and  communicate  both  the  data  of  sense  and  the  relations 
discovered  between  them  by  reflection,  no  new  method  in  education  has 
been  able  to  supplant  in  the  school  the  branches,  reading  and  penman- 
ship. But  the  real  improvements  in  method  have  led  teachers  to  lay 
greater  and  greater  stress  on  the  Internal  fiictor  of  the  word,  on  its 
meaning,  and  have  in  manifold  ways  shown  how  to  repeat  the  original 
experiences  that  gave  the  meaning  to  concrete  words,  and  the  original 
comparisons  and  logical  deductions  by  which  the  ideas  of  relations  and 
causal  processes  arose  in  the  mind  and  required  abstract  words  to  pre- 
serve and  communicate  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  first  a  basis  of 
knowledge  of  things,  and  secondarily  and  subsequently  a  knowledge  of 
words.  But  it  has  been  replied  to  this  that  the  progress  of  the  child 
in  learning  to  talk  indicates  his  ascent  out  of  mere  impressions  into  the 
possession  of  true  knowledge.  For  he  names  objects  only  after  he  has 
made  some  synthesis  of  his  impressions  and  has  formed  general  ideas. 
He  recognizes  the  same  object  under  different  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  also  recognizes  other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class 
by  and  with  names.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  indicates  a  higher 
degree  of  self-activity — the  stage  of  mere  impressions  without  words  or 
signs  being  a  comparatively  passive  state  of  mind.  What  we  mean  by 
things  first  and  words  afterwards  is  therefore  not  the  apprehension 
of  objects  by  passive  impressions  so  much  as  the  active  investigation 
and  experimenting  which  come  after  words  are  used  and  the  higher 
forms  of  analysis  are  called  into  being  by  that  invention  of  reason 
known  as  language,  which,  as  before  said,  is  a  synthesis  of  thing  and 
thought,  of  outward  sign  and  inward  signification. 

Rational  investigation  can  not  precede  the  invention  of  language  any 
more  than  blacksmithing  can  precede  the  invention  of  hammers,  anvils, 
and  ])incer8.  For  language  is  the  necessary  tool  of  thought  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  investigation. 

Your  committee  would  sum  up  these  considerations  by  saying  that 
language  rightfully  forms  the  center  of  instruction  in  th»  elementary 
Kchool,  but  that  progress  in  methods  of  teaching  is  to  be  made,  as 
h.therto,  chiefly  by  laying  more  stress  on  the  internal  side  of  the  word, 
its  meaning;  using  better  graded  steps  to  build  up  the  chain  of  experi- 
ence or  the  train  of  thought  that  the  word  expresses. 
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The  first  three  years'  work  of  the  child  is  occapied  mainly  with  tiie 
mastery  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  of  the  words  of  his  coUoqaial 
vocabulary;  words  that  he  is  already  familiar  enough  with  as  sounds 
addressed  to  the  ear.  He  has  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  forms 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  it  would  be  an  unwise  method  to  require  him 
to  learn  many  new  words  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  recog- 
nize his  old  words  in  their  new  shape.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired 
some  facility  in  reading  what  is  printed  in  the  colloquial  style,  he  may 
go  on  to  selections  from  standard  authcurs.  The  literary  selections 
should  be  graded,  and  are  graded  in  almost  all  series  of  readers  used 
in  our  elementary  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  containing 
the  fewest  words  outside  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  into  the  lower 
books  of  the  series,  and  increasing  the  difiSculties  step  by  step  as  the 
pupil  grows  in  maturity.  The  selections  are  literary  works  of  art  pos- 
sessing the  required  organic  unity  and  a  proper  reflection  of  this  unity  in 
the  details,  as  good  works  of  art  must  do.  But  they  portray  situations 
of  the  soul,  or  scenes  of  life,  or  elaborated  reflections,  of  which  the  child 
can  obtain  some  grasp  through  his  capacity  to  feel  and  think,  although 
in  scope  and  compass  they  far  surpass  his  range.  They  are  adapted 
therefore  to  lead  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  as  spiritual  guides. 

Literary  style  employs,  besides  words  common  to  the  colloquial 
vocabulary,  words  used  in  a  semitechnical  sense  expressive  of  fine 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  The  literary  work  of  art  furnishes  a 
happy  expression  for  some  situation  of  the  soul  or  some  train  of  reflec- 
tion hitherto  unutterable  in  an  adequate  manner.  If  the  pupil  learns 
this  literary  production,  he  finds  himself  x>owerfully  helped  to  under- 
stand both  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  The  most  practical  knowledge 
of  all,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature— a  knowl- 
edge that  enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men  and  to  share 
with  them  the  physical  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race.  Of  this  high 
character,  as  humanizing  or  civilizing,  are  the  favorite  works  of  litera- 
ture found  in  the  school  readers,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
and  American  writers  being  drawn  upon  for  the  material.  Such  are 
Shakespeare's  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony,  Hamlet's  and 
Macbeth's  soliloquies;  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Gray's 
Elegy;  Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Byron's  Waterloo;  Irving's  Rip  Van 
Winkle;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  the  Trial  of  Knapp,  and  Bunker 
Hill  oration;  Scott's  Loch  invar,  Marmion,  and  Roderick  Dhu;  Bryant's 
Tbanatopsis;  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  Paul  Revere  and  The  Bridge; 
O'Hara's  Bivouac  of  the  Dead;  Campbell's  Ilohenlinden;  Collins'sHow 
Sleep  the  Brave;  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  fine 
prose  and  poetry  from  Addison,  Emerson,  Franklin,  the  Bible,  Haw- 
thorne, Walter  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Swift,  Milton,  Cooper, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  and  the  rest.  The  reading  and  study  of  fine  selec- 
tions in  i)rose  and  verse  furnish  the  chief  aesthetic  training  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  school.  Bat  this  should  be  reenforced  by  some  study  of 
photographic  or  other  reprodactions  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces 
of  architectore^  sculpture,  and  paiuting.  The  frequent  sight  of  these 
reproductions  is  good;  the  attempt  to  copy  or  sketch  them  with  the 
pencil  is  better;  best  of  all  is  au  sesthetic  lesson  on  their  composition, 
attempting  to  describe  in  words  the  idea  of  the  whole  that  gives  the 
work  its  organic  unity,  and  the  devices  adopted  by  the  artist  to  reflect 
this  idea  in  the  details  and  reenforce  its  strength.  The  aesthetic  taste 
of  teacher  and  pupil  can  be  cultivated  by  such  exercises,  and  once  set 
on  the  road  of  development  this  taste  may  improve  through  life. 

A  third  phase  of  language  study  in  the  elementary  school  ia  formal 
grammar.  The  works  of  literary  art  in  the  readers,  reenforced  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  supplementary  reading  at  home  of  the  whole  works 
from  which  the  selections  for  the  school  readers  are  made,  will  educate 
the  child  in  the  use  of  a  higher  and  better  English  style.  Technical 
grammar  never  can  do  this.  Only  familiarity  with  fine  English  works 
will  insure  one  a  good  and  correct  style.  But  grammar  is  the  science 
of  language,  and  as  the  first  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long  held 
sway  in  school  as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence.  A  survey  of 
its  educational  value,  subjective  and  objective,  usually  produces  the 
conviction  that  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the  future.  Its  chief 
objective  advantage  is  that  it  shows  the  structure  of  language  and 
the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the 
essential  nature  of  thought  itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects, 
because  it  is  self-object  On  the  subjective  or  psychological  side 
grammar  demonstrates  its  title  to  the  first  place  by  its  use  as  a  disci- 
pline in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division  and  classification,  in  the 
art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  mental  accomplishment  of  making  exact 
definitions.  Nor  is  this  an  empty,  formal  discipline,  for  its  subject- 
matter,  language,  is  a  product  of  the  reason  of  a  people  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary  holds  in  its  store  of 
words  the  generalized  experience  of  that  people,  including  sensuous 
observation  and  reflection,  feeling  and  emotion,  instinct  and  volition. 

No  formal  labor  on  a  great  objective  field  is  ever  lost  wholly,  since 
at  the  very  least  it  has  the  merit  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the 
contents  of  some  one  extensive  province  that  borders  on  his  life,  and 
with  which  he  must  come  into  coiTclatiou ;  but  it  is  easy  for  any  special 
formal  discipline,  when  continued  too  long,  to  paralyze  or  arrest  growth 
at  that  stage.  The  overciiltivation  of  the  verbal  memory  tends  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  critical  attention  and  reflection.  Memory  of 
accessory  details,  too,  so  much  prized  in  the  school,  is  also  cultivated 
often  at  the  expense  of  an  insight  into  the  organizing  principle  of  the 
whole  and  the  causal  nexus  that  binds  the  parts.  So,  too,  the  study  of 
quantity,  if  carried  to  excess,  may  warp  the  mind  into  a  habit  of  neg- 
lecting quality  in  its  observation  and  reflection.  As  there  is  no  sub- 
sumption   in  the  quantitative  judgment,  but  only  dead  equality  or 
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inequality  (A  is  eqnal  to  or  greater  or  less  than  B),  there  is  a  tendency 
to  atrophy  in  the  i'acalty  of  concrete  syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  part 
of  the  person  devoted  exclusively  to  mathematics.  For  the  normal 
syllogism  uses  judgments  wherein  the  subject  is  subsumed  under  the 
pre<licate  (This  is  a  rose — the  individual  rose  is  subsumed  under  the 
class  rose;  Socrates  is  a  man,  etc.).  Such  reasoning  concerns  individ- 
uals in  two  aspects,  first  as  concrete  wholes  and  secondly  as  members 
of  higher  totalities  or  classes — species  and  genera.  Thus,  too,  grammar, 
rich  as  it  is  in  its  contents,  is  only  a  formal  discipline  as  respects  the 
scientific,  historic,  or  literary  contents  of  language,  and  is  indifferent 
to  them.  A  training  for  four  or  five  years  in  parsing  and  grammatical 
analysis  practiced  on  literaiy  works  of  art  (Milton,  Shakespeare,  Tenny- 
son, Scott)  is  a  training  of  the  pupil  into  habits  of  indifference  toward 
and  neglect  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the  literary  work  of  art,  and 
into  habits  of  impertiuent  and  trifiing  attention  to  elements  employed 
as  material  or  texture,  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  structural 
form,  which  alone  is  the  work  of  the  artist.  A  parallel  to  this  would 
be  the  mason's  habit  of  noticing  only  the  brick  and  mortar  or  the 
stone  and  cement  in  his  inspection  of  the  architecture,  say  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  A  child  overtrained  to  analyze  and  classify  shades 
of  color — examples  of  this  one  finds  occasionally  in  a  primary  school 
whose  specialty  is  ''objective  teaching'^ — might  in  later  life  visit  an  art 
gallery  and  make  an  inventory  of  colors  without  getting  even  a  glimpse 
of  a  painting  as  a  work  of  art.  Such  overstudy  and  misuse  of  grammar 
as  one  finds  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  feared,  exists  to  some  extent 
in  secondary  schools,  and  even  in  colleges,  in  the  work  of  mastering 
the  cliissic  authors. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  formal  grammar 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  study  of  the  literary 
work  of  art  in  accordance  with  literary  method.  The  child  can  be 
gradually  trained  to  see  the  technical  ''motives"  of  a  poem  or  prose 
work  of  art  and  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic  inventions  of  the  artist.  The 
analysis  of  a  work  of  art  should  discover  the  idea  that  gives  it  organic 
unity,  the  collision  and  the  complication  resulting,  the  solution  and 
denouement.  Of  course  these  things  must  be  reached  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  without  even  a  mention  of  their  technical  terms.  The 
subject  of  the  piece  is  brought  out;  its  reflection  in  the  conditions  of 
the  time  and  place  to  heighten  interest  by  showing  its  imi)orti%nce;  its 
second  and  stronger  reflection  in  the  several  details  of  its  conflict  and 
struggle;  its  reflection  in  the  denouement,  wherein  its  struggle  ends  in 
victory  or  defeat  and  the  ethical  or  rational  interests  are  vindicated; 
and  the  results  move  outward,  returning  to  the  environment  again  in 
ever  widening  circles.  Something  resembling  tbis  is  to  be  found  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  there  are  salient  features  which  can  be  briefly 
but  profitably  made  subject  of  comment  in  familiar  language  with  even 
the  youngest  pupils.    There  is  an  ethical  and  an  sesthetical  content  to 
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eacb  work  of  art.  It  is  profitable  to  point  out  both  of  these  in  the 
interest  of  the  child's  growing  insight  into  human  nature.  The  ethical 
should,  however,  be  kept  in  subordination  to  the  aesthetical,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  supreme  interests  of  the  ethical  itself.  Otherwise  the 
study  of  a  work  of  art  degenerates  into  a  goody-goody  performance 
and  its  effects  on  the  child  are  to  cause  a  reaction  against  the  moral. 
The  child  protects  his  inner  individuality  against  effacement  through 
external  authority  by  taking  an  attitude  of  rebellion  against  stories 
with  an  appended  moral.  Herein  the  superiority  of  the  aesthetical  in 
literary  art  is  to  be  seen.  For  the  ethical  motive  is  concealed  by  the 
poet  and  the  hero  is  painted  with  all  his  brittle  individualism  and  self- 
seeking.  His  passions  and  his  selfishness,  gilded  by  fine  traits  of 
bravery  and  noble  manners,  interest  the  youth,  interest  us  all.  The 
established  social  and  moral  order  seems  to  the  ambitious  hero  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  unfolding  of  the  charms  of  individuality.  The  deed 
of  violence  gets  done  and  the  Nemesis  is  aroused.  Now  his  deed 
comes  back  on  the  individual  doer  and  our  sympathy  turns  against 
him  and  we  rejoice  in  his  fall.  Thus  the  jesthetical  unity  contains 
within  it  the  ethical  unity.  The  lesson  of  the  great  poet  or  novelist  is 
taken  to  heart,  whereas  the  ethical  announcement  by  itself  might  have 
failed,  especially  with  the  most  self-active  and  aspiring  of  the  pupils. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  in  his  Poetics  this  advantage  of  the  aesthetic 
unity,  which  Plato  in  his  Eepublic  seems  to  have  missed.  Tragedy 
purges  us  of  our  passions,  to  use  Aristotle's  expression,  because  we 
identify  our  own  wrong  inclinations  with  those  of  the  hero,  and  by 
sympathy  we  suffer  with  him  and  see  our  intended  deed  returned  upon 
us  with  tragic  effect,  and  are  thereby  cured. 

Your  committee  has  dwelt  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  literature  in  this 
explicit  manner  because  they  believe  that  the  general  tendency  in  ele- 
mentary schools  is  to  neglect  the  literary  art  for  the  literary  formalities 
which  concern  the  mechanical  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  form« 
Those  formal  studies  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  subordinated  to 
the  higher  study  of  literature. 

Your  committee  reserves  the  subject  of  language  lessons,  comx>osition 
writing,  and  what  relates  to  the  child's  expression  of  ideas  in  writing 
for  consideration  under  part  3  of  this  report,  treating  of  programme. 

B.   ARITHMETIC. 

Side  by  side  with  language  study  is  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the 
schools,  claiming  the  second  i)lace  in  importance  of  all  studies.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  mathematics  concerns  the  laws  of  time  and 
B]iace — their  structural  form,  so  to  speak — and  hence  that  it  formulates 
the  logical  conditions  of  all  matter  both  in  rest  and  in  motion.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  high  position  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  all  quantity 
is  universally  acknowledged.  The  elementary  branch  of  mathematics 
is  arithmetic,  and  this  is  studied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
from  six  to  eight  years,  or  even  longer.    The  relation  of  arithmetic  to 
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the  wliole  field  of  mathematics  has  been  stated  (by  Comte,  Hoxnaon, 
and  others)  to  be  tliat  of  the  final  step  in  a  process  of  calculation  in 
which  results  are  stated  numerically.  There  are  branches  thatdev^c^) 
or  derive  quantitative  functions — say  geometry  for  spatial  forms  and 
mechanics  for  movemeut  and  rest  and  the  forces  produdng  tbera. 
Other  branches  transform  these  quantitative  functions  into  such  forms 
as  may  be  calculated  in  actual  numbers,  namely,  algebra  in  its  com- 
mon or  lower  form,  and  in  its  higher  form  as  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Arithmetic  evaluates  or 
finds  the  numerical  value  for  the  functions  thus  deduced  aod  trans 
formed.  The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  both  as 
concerns  its  psychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  in  cor- 
relating man  with  the  world  of  nature.  In  this  latter  respect  as  fur- 
nishing the  key  to  the  outer  world  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  ]att» 
are  a  matter  of  direct  enumeration — capable  of  being  counted — it  is 
the  first  great  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  It  is  the  first  tool  of 
thought  that  man  invents  in  the  work  of  emancipating  himself  from 
thraldom  to  external  forces.  For  by  the  command  of  number  he  learns 
to  divide  and  conquer.  He  can  proportion  one  force  to  another  and 
concentrate  against  an  obstacle  precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome 
it  Number  itlso  makes  possible  all  the  other  sciences  of  nature  which 
depend  on  exact  measurement  and  exact  record  of  phenomena  as  to  the 
following  items:  Order  of  succession,  date,  duration,  locality,  environ- 
ment, extent  of  sphere  of  influence,  number  of  manifestations,  number 
of  cases  of  intermittence.  All  these  can  be  defined  accurately  only  by 
means  of  number.  The  educational  value  of  a  branch  of  study  that 
furnishes  the  indispensable  first  step  toward  all  science  of  nature  is 
obvious.  But  psychologically  its  importance  further  appears  in  this, 
that  it  begins  with  an  important  step  in  analysis,  namely,  the  detach- 
ment of  the  idea  of  quantity  from  the  concrete  whole,  which  includes 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  To  count,  one  drops  the  qualitative  and 
considers  only  the  quantitative  aspect.  So  long  as  the  individual  dif- 
ferences (which  are  qualitative  in  so  far  as  they  distinguish  one  object 
from  another)  are  considered,  the  objects  can  not  be  counted  together. 
When  counted  the  distinctions  are  dropped  out  of  sight  as  indifferent. 
As  counting  is  the  fundamental  oi)eration  of  arithmetic,  and  all  other 
arithmetical  oxierations  are  simply  devices  for  speed  by  using  remem- 
bered countings  instead  of  going  through  the  detailed  work  again  each 
time,  the  hint  is  furnished  the  teacher  for  the  'first  lessons  in  arithmetic. 
This  hint  has  been  generally  followed  out  and  the  child  set  to  work  at 
first  upon  the  counting  of  objects  so  much  alike  that  the  qualitative 
difference  is  not  suggested  to  him.  He  constructs  gradually  his  tables 
of  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  and  fixes  them  in  his 
memory.  Then  he  takes  his  next  higher  step,  namely,  the  apprehension 
of  the  fraction.  This  is  an  expressed  ratio  of  two  numbers,  and  there- 
fore a  much  more  complex  thought  than  he  has  met  with  in  dealing 
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with  the  simple  numbers.  In  thinkiug  five-sixths,  he  first  thinks  fire 
and  tlien  six,  and  holding  these  tiro  in  mind  thinks  the  result  of  the 
first  modified  by  the  second.  Here  are  three  steps  instead  of  one,  and 
the  result  is  not  a  simple  number  but  an  inference  resting  on  an  unper- 
formed operation.  This  psychological  ansdysis  shows  the  reason  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  child  on  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  fractions 
and  the  other  operations  tliat  imply  ratio.  Tbe  teacher  finds  all  his 
resources  in  the  way  of  method  drawn  upon  to  invent  steps  and  half 
steps,  to  aid  liie  pupil  to  make  continuous  progress  here.  All  these 
devices  of  method  consist  in  steps  by  which  the  pupil  descends  to  the 
simple  number  and  returns  to  the  complex.  He  turns  one  of  the  terms 
into  a  qualitative  unit  and  thus  is  enabled  to  use  the  other  as  a  sim^e 
number.  The  pupil  takes  the  denominator,  for  example,  and  makes 
clear  his  conception  of  one-sixtJi  as  his  qualitative  unit,  then  five-sixths 
is  as  clear  to  him  as  five  oxen.  But  he  has  to  repeat  this  return  from 
ratio  to  simple  numbers  in  each  of  the  elementary  operations — addition, 
ftabtracticm,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  in  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tions— and  finds  tbe  road  long  and  tedious  at  best.  In  the  case  of 
decimal  fractions  the  psychological  process  is  more  complex  still;  for 
the  pupil  has  given  him  one  of  the  terms,  the  numerator,  from  which 
he  must  mentally  deduce  the  denominator  from  the  position  of  the  deci- 
mal point  This  doubles  the  work  of  reading  and  recognizing  the  frac- 
tional number.  But  it  makes  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
Dearly  as  easy  as  that  of  simple  numbers  and  assists  also  in  multiplica- 
tion of  fractions.  But  division  of  decimals  is  a  much  more  complex 
op^^tion  than  that  of  common  fractions. 

The  want  of  a  psychologic^  analysis  of  these  processes  has  led 
many  good  teachers  to  attempt  decim^  fractions  with  their  pupils 
before  taking  up  common  fractions.  In  the  end  they  have  been  forced 
to  make  introductory  steps  to  aid  the  pupil,  and  in  these  steps  to 
introduce  the  theory  of  the  common  fraction.  They  have  by  this 
refuted  their  own  theory. 

Besides  (a)  simple  numbers  and  the  four  operations  with  them,  {b) 
fractions  common  and  decimal,  there  is  (c)  a  third  step  in  number, 
namely,  the  theory  of  i)owers  and  roots.  It  is  a  further  step  in  ratio, 
namely,  the  relation  of  a  simple  number  to  itself  as  i)ower  and  root. 
The  mass  of  material  which  fills  the  arithmetic  used  in  the  elementary 
school  consists  of  two  kinds  of  examples:  First,  those  wherein  there  is 
a  direct  application  of  simple  numbers,  fractions,  and  powers;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  class  of  examples  involving  operations  in  reaching  numer- 
ical solutions  through  indirect  data  and  consequently  involving  more 
or  less  transformation  of  functions.  Of  this  character  is  most  of  the 
so-called  higher  arithmetic  and  such  problems  in  the  text-book  used  in 
the  elementary  schools  as  have,  not  inappropriately,  been  called  (by 
Qen,  Francis  A.  Walker  in  his  criticism  on  common  school  arithmetic) 
numerical  "conundrums.^    Their  difficulty  is  not  found  in  the  strictiy 
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arithmetical  part  of  the  process  of  the  solution  (the  third  phase  above 
described),  but  rather  in  the  transformation  of  the  quantitative  fdnc- 
tion  given  into  the  function  that  can  readily  be  calculated  numericaUy. 
The  transformation  of  functions  belongs  strictly  to  algebra.  Teachers 
who  love  arithmetic,  and  who  have  themselves  success  in  working  oat 
the  so-called  numerical  conandrums,  defend  with  much  earnestness  the 
current  practice  which  uses  so  much  time  for  arithmetic.  They  see  in 
it  a  valuable  training  for  ingenuity  and  logical  analysis,  and  believe 
that  the  industry  which  discovers  arithmetical  ways  of  transforming 
the  functions  given  in  such  problems  into  plain  numerical  operations 
of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing  is  well  bestowed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  critics  of  this  practice  contend  that  there  should  be 
no  merely  formal  drill  in  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  there  should  be, 
always,  a  substantial  content  to  be  gained.  They  contend  that  the 
work  of  the  pupil  in  transforming  quantitative  functions  by  arithmet 
leal  methods  is  wasted,  because  the  pupil  needs  a  more  adequate  expres- 
sion than  number  for  this  purpose;  that  this  has  been  discovered  in  alge- 
bra, which  enables  him  to  perform  with  ease  such  quantitative  transfor- 
mations as  puzzle  the  pupil  in  arithmetic.  They  hold,  therefore,  that 
arithmetic  pure  and  simple  should  be  abridged,  and  elementary  algebra 
introduced  after  the  numerical  operations  in  powers,  fractions,  and 
simple  numbers  have  been  mastered,  together  with  their  applications 
to  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  percentage  and  interest. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  course  there  would  be  taught 
equations  of  the  first  degree  and  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems 
that  fall  under  proportion  or  the  so-called  "rule  of  three,'' together 
with  other  problems  containing  complicated  conditions — those  in  part- 
nership for  example.  In  the  eight  year  quadratic  equations  could  be 
learned,  and  other  problems  of  higher  arithmetic  solved  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  than  by  numerical  methods.  It  is  contended  that 
this  earlier  introduction  of  algebra,  with  a  sparing  use  of  letters  for 
known  quantities,  would  secure  far  more  mathematical  progress  than  is 
obtained  at  present  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  and  that  it  would  enable 
many  pupils  to  go  on  into  secondary  and  higher  education  who  are  now 
kept  back  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  preparation  in  arithmetic,  the  real 
difficulty  in  many  cases  being  a  lack  of  ability  to  solve  algebraic  prob- 
lems by  an  inferior  method. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  the  practice  of  teaching  two  les- 
sons daily  in  arithmetic,  one  styled  "  mental"  or  "iiitellectuar'  and  the 
other  "written"  arithmetic  (because its  exercises  are  written  out  with 
pencil  or  pen),  is  still  continued  in  many  schools.  By  this  device  the 
pupil  is  mjide  to  give  twice  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any  other 
branch.  It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity  have  a 
tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction  of  thinking 
quantitatively,  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  power  to  observe 
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and  to  reflect  apou  qualitative  and  casual  asx>ect8y  for  mathematics 
does  not  take  account  of  causes^  but  only  of  equality  and  difference  in 
ma^itude.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is 
called  thoroughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  often  carried  too  far;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  arrested 
development  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the  mechanical  and  formal 
stances  of  growth.  The  mind  in  that  case  loses  its  appetite  for  higher 
methods  and  wider  generalizations.  The  law  of  apperception,  we  are 
told,  proves  that  temporary  methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be 
so  thoroughly  mastered  as  to  be  used  involuntarily  or  as  a  matter  of 
unconscious  habit,  for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  a  more  adequate 
method  of  solution  will  then  be  found  more  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
more  thoroughly  a  method  is  learned,  the  more  it  becomes  part  of  the 
mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward  a  new  method. 
For  this  reason  parents  and  teachers  discourage  young  children  from 
tbe  practice  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  believing  that  it  will  cause  much 
trouble  later  to  root  out  this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely 
mental  processes.  Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially  with  pre- 
cocious children,  not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a  process  that 
is  becoming  mechanical;  for  it  is  already  growing  into  a  second  nature, 
and  becoming  apart  of  the  unconscious  apperceptive  process  by  which 
the  mind  reacts  against  the  environment,  recognizes  its  presence,  and 
explains  it  to  itself.  The  child  that  has  been  overtrained  in  arithmetic 
reacts  apperceptively  against  his  environment  chiefly  by  noticing  its 
numerical  relations — he  counts  and  adds;  his  other  apperceptive  reac- 
tions being  feeble,  he  neglects  qualities  and  causal  relations.  Another 
child  who  has  been  drilled  in  recognizing  colors  apperceives  the  shades 
of  color  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  A  third  child,  excessively  trained  in 
form  studies  by  the  constant  use  of  geometric  solids  and  much  practice 
in  looking  for  the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at  the  basis  of  the 
multifarious  objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
apperceive  geometric  forms,  ignoring  the  other  phases  of  objects. 

It  IS  certainly  an  advance  on  immediate  sense  perception  to  be  able 
to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression,  and  consider  the 
quantity  apart  by  itself.  But  if  arrested  mental  growth  takes  place 
here  the  result  is  deplorable.  That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too 
exclusive  training  in  recognizing  numerical  relations  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Your  committee  believe  that,  with  the  right  methods,  and  a  wise  use 
of  time  in  preparing  the  arithmetic  lesson  in  and  out  of  school,  five 
years  are  sufficient  for  the  study  of  mere  arithmetic — the  five  years 
beginning  with  the  second  school  year  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
sixth  year;  and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  should  be  given  to 
the  algebraic  method  of  dealing  with  those  problems  that  involve  dif- 
ficulties in  the  transformation  of  quantitative  indirect  functions  into 
numerical  or  direct  quantitative  data. 
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Your  committee,  however,  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending the  transfer  of  algebra  as  it  is  understood  and  taught  in  most 
secondary  schools,  to  the  seventh  year  or  even  to  the  eighth  year  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  algebra  course  in  the  secondary  school,  as 
taught  to  pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year  of  age,  very  properly  begins  with 
severe  exercises  with  a  view  to  discipline  the  pupil  in  analyzing  complex 
literate  expressions  at  sight  and  to  make  him  able  to  recognize  at  once 
the  factors  that  are  contained  in  such  combinations  of  quantities.  The 
proposed  seventh-grade  algebra  must  use  letters  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tities and  retain  the  numerical  form  of  the  known  quantities,  nsing  let- 
ters for  these  very  rarely,  except  to  exhibit  the  general  form  of  solution 
or  what,  if  stated  in  words,  becomes  a  so-called  "  rule^  in  arithmetic 
This  species  of  algebra  has  the  character  of  an  introduction  or  transi- 
tional step  to  algebra  proper.  The  latter  should  be  taught  thoroughly 
in  the  secondary  school.  Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  teach 
elementary  algebra  of  this  sort  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  reserve 
for  the  college  a  study  of  algebra  proper.  But  in  this  case  there  was 
often  a  neglect  of  sufficient  practice  in  factoring  literate  quantities, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  suffered  embarrassment  in  his  more 
advanced  mathematics  5  for  example,  in  analytical  geometry,  the  diflfer- 
ential  calculus,  and  mechanics.  The  proposition  of  your  committee  is 
intended  to  remedy  the  two  evils  already  named :  First,  to  aid  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school  to  solve  by  a  higher  method  the  more  difficult 
problems  that  now  find  place  in  advanced  arithmetic;  and  secondly,  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  a  thorough  course  in  pure  algebra  in  the  secondary 
school. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  mental  arithmetic 
should  be  made  to  alternate  with  written  arithmetic  for  two  years  and 
that  there  should  not  be  two  daily  lessons  in  this  subject. 

C.    (JEOGRAPHY. 

The  leading  branch  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  was  grammar,  being  the 
first  of  the  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic).  Arithmetic,  how- 
ever, led  the  second  division,  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy).  We  have  glanced  at  the  reasons  for  the  place 
of  grammar  as  leading  the  humane  studies  as  well  as  for  the  place  of 
arithmetic  as  leading  the  nature  studies.  Following  arithmetic  as  the 
second  study  in  importance  among  the  branches  that  correlate  man  to 
nature  is  geography.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old  quadrivium 
of  the  Middle  Ages  included  geography,  under  the  title  of  geometry, 
as  the  branch  following  arithmetic  in  the  enumeration,  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  so-called  *' geometry"  being  chiefly  an  abridgment  of 
Pliny's  geography,  to  which  were  added  a  few  definitions  of  geometric 
tonus,  something  like  the  primary  course  in  geometric  solids  in  our 
elementary  schools.  So  long  as  there  has  been  elementary  education 
there  has  been  something  of  geography  included.  The  Greek  educa- 
tion laid  stress  on  teaching  the  second  book  of  Homer  containing  the 
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Catalogne  of  the  Ships  and  a  brief  mention  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  all  the  Greek  tribes  that  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  His- 
tory remains  nnseparated  from  geography  and  geometry  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  (Geography  has  preserved  this  comprehensiveness  of  meaning 
as  a  branch  of  the  study  in  the  elementary  schools  down  to  the  present 
day.  After  arithmetic,  which  treats  of  the  sibstract  or  general  condi- 
tions of  material  existence,  comes  geography  with  a  practical  study  of 
man's  material  habitat  and  its  relations  to  him.  It  is  not  a  simple 
science  by  itself^  like  botany  or  geology  or  astronomy,  but  a  collection 
of  sciences  levied  upon  to  describe  the  earth  as  the  dwelling  place  of 
man  and  to  explain  something  of  its  more  prominent  features.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  material  relates  strictly  to  the  geography,  about  one- 
balf  to  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  customs,  institutions,  industries, 
productions,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  items  drawn  from  the 
sciences  of  mineralogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  astronomy. 
This  predominance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study  ostensibly  relating 
to  physical  nature,  your  committee  considers  necessary  and  entirely 
justifiable.  The  child  commences  with  wliat  is  nearest  to  his^  interests, 
and  proceeds  gradually  toward  what  is  remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  phase  of 
geography  presented  to  the  child  should  be  the  process  of  continent 
formation.  lie  must  begin  with  the  natural  differences  of  climate  and 
lands  and  waters  and  obstacles  that  separate  peoples,  and  study  the 
methods  by  which  man  strives  to  equalize  or  overcome  these  differ- 
ences by  industry  and  commerce,  to  unite  all  places  and  all  people,  and 
make  it  iwssible  for  each  to  share  in  the  productions  of  all.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  therefore  the  first  central  idea  in  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the 
natural  elements  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  and 
also  to  those  in  race,  religion,  political  status,  and  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  this 
counter  process  of  civilization  which  struggles  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ences. Next  comes  the  deeper  inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent 
formation,  the  physical  struggle  between  the  process  of  upheaving  or 
upbuilding  of  continents  and  that  of  their  obliteration  by  air  and 
water;  the  explanation  of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the 
islands,  volcanic  action,  the  winds,  the  rain  distribution.  But  the 
study  of  cities,  their  location,  the  puri>oses  they  serve  as  collecting, 
manufacturing,  and  distributing  centers,  leads  most  directly  to  the 
immediate  puri)ose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school.  From  this 
beginning,  and  holding  to  it  as  a  permanent  interest,  the  inquiry  into 
causes  and  conditions  proceeds  concentrically  to  the  sources  of  the 
raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their  production,  and  the  climatic,  geo- 
logic, and  other  reasons  that  explain  their  location  and  their  growth. 
In  recent  years,  especially  through  the  scientific  study  of  physical 
geography,  the  processes  that  go  to  the  formation  of  climate,  soil,  and 
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general  configuration  of  land  masses  have  been  accurately  determined, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  so  simplified  that  it  is  possible  to  lead  oat 
from  the  central  idea  mentioned  to  the  physical  explanations  of  tiie 
elements  of  geographical  diflference  quite  early  in  the  course  of  study. 
Setting  out  from  the  idea  of  the  use  made  of  the  earth  by  civilization, 
the  pupil  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  his  schooling  (at  the  age  of  11 
or  12)  may  extend  his  inquiries  quite  profitably  as  far  as  the  physical 
explanations  of  land  shapes  and  climates.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
year  of  school  much  more  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  distinctively  human  interest  connected  with  geogra- 
phy in  the  first  years  of  its  study  should  not  yield  to  the  purely  scien- 
tific one  of  physical  processes  until  the  pupil  has  taken  up  the  study 
of  history. 

The  educational  value  of  geography,  as  it  is  and  has  been  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  obviously  very  great.  It  makes  possible  some- 
thing like  accuracy  in  the  picturing  of  distant  places  and  events  and 
removes  a  large  tract  of  mere  superstition  from  the  mind.  In  tbe 
days  of  newspaper  reading  one's  stock  of  geographical  information  is 
in  constant  requisition.  A  war  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  is 
followed  with  more  interest  in  this  year  than  a  war  near  our  own  bord- 
ers before  the  era  of  the  telegraph.  The  general  knowledge  of  tbe 
locations  and  boundaries  of  nations,  of  their  status  in  civilization 
and  their  natural  advantages  for  contributing  to  the  world  market, 
is  of  great  use  to  the  citizen  in  forming  correct  ideas  from  his  daily 
reading. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  is  even  more  apparent  if  we 
admit  the  claims  of  those  who  argue  that  the  present  epoch  Is  the 
beginning  of  an  era  in  which  public  opinion  is  organized  into  a  ruling 
force  by  the  agency  of  periodicals  and  books.  Certainly  neither  the 
newspaper  nor  the  book  can  influence  an  illiterate  people;  they  can  do 
little  to  form  opinions  where  the  readers  have  no  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy. 

As  to  the  psychological  value  of  geography  little  need  be  said.  It 
exercises  in  manifold  ways  the  memory  of  forms  and  the  imagination; 
it  brings  into  exercise  the  thinking  power  in  tracing  back  toward  unity 
the  various  scries  of  causes.  What  educative  value  there  is  in  geol- 
ogy, meteorology,  zoology,  ethnology,  economics,  history,  and  politics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  profound  study  of  geography,  and,  to  a  pro- 
portionate extent,  in  the  study  of  its  merest  elements. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch  in  recent  years,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  geographical  societies  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. At  first  there  prevailed  what  might  be  named  sailor  geography. 
The  pupil  was  compelled  to  memorize  all  the  capes  and  headlands, 
bays  and  harbors,  mouths  of  rivers,  islands,  sounds,  and  straits  around 
the  world.    He  enlivened  this  to  some  extent  by  brief  mention  of  the 
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curiosities  and  oddities  in  tlie  way  of  cataracts,  water  gaps,  caves, 
strange  animals,  public  buildings,  picturesque  costumes,  national  exag- 
gerations, and  such  matters  as  would  furnish  good  themes  for  sailors' 
yarns.  Little  or  nothing  was  taught  to  give  unity  to  the  isolated 
details  furnished  in  endless  number.  It  was  an  improvement  on  this 
when  the  method  of  memorizing  capital  cities  and  political  boundaries 
suc(».eeded.  With  this  came  the  era  of  map  drawing.  The  study  of 
watersheds  and  commercial  routes,  of  industrial  productions  and  cen- 
ters of  manufacture  and  commerce,  has  been  adopted  in  the  better 
class  of  schools.  Instruction  in  geography  is  growing  better  by  the 
constant  introduction  of  new  devices  to  make  plain  and  intelligible 
the  determining  influence  of  physical  causes  in  producing  the  elements 
of  difference  and  the  counter  process  of  industry  and  commerce  by 
which  each  difference  is  rendered  of  use  to  the  whole  world  and  each 
locality  made  a  participator  in  the  productions  of  all. 

D.   HISTORY. 

The  next  study,  ranked  in  order  of  value,  for  the  elementary  school 
is  history.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  value  of  history,  both  practically 
and  psychologically,  is  less  in  the  beginning  and  greater  at  the  end 
than  geography.  For  it  relates  to  the  institutions  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  political  state  and  its  evolution.  While  biography  nar- 
rates the  career  of  the  individual,  civil  history  records  the  careers  of 
nations.  The  nation  has  been  compared  to  the  individual  by  x>ersons 
interested  in  the  educational  value  of  history.  Man  has  two  selves, 
they  say,  the  individual  self  and  the  collective  self  of  the  organized 
state  or  nation.  The  study  of  history  is,  then,  the  study  of  this 
larger,  corporate,  social,  and  civil  self.  The  importance  of  this  idea  is 
tUu8  brought  out  more  clearly  in  its  educational  significance.  For  to 
learn  this  civil  self  is  to  learn  the  substantial  condition  which  makes 
possible  the  existence  of  civilized  man  in  all  his  other  social  combina- 
tions—the family,  the  church,  and  the  manifold  associated  activities  of 
civil  society.  For  the  state  protects  these  combinations  from  destruc- 
tion by  violence.  It  defines  the  limits  of  individual  and  associated 
effort,  within  which  each  endeavor  reenforces  the  endeavors  of  all, 
and  it  uses  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation  to  prevent  such  actions 
as  pass  beyond  these  safe  limits  and  tend  to  collision  with  the  normal 
action  of  the  other  individuals  and  social  units.  Hobbes  called  the 
state  a  leviathan,  to  emphasize  its  stupendous  individuality  and  organ- 
ized self-activity.  Without  this,  he  said,  man  lives  in  a  state  of  "con- 
stant war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness;  within  the 
state  dwell  peace,  security,  riches,  science,  and  happiness."  The  state 
^8  the  collective  man  who  ^^  makes  possible  the  rational  development  of 
^^Q  individual  man,  like  a  mortal  God,  subduing  his  caprice  and  pas- 
sion and  compelling  obedience  to  law,  developing  the  ideas  of  justice, 
virtue,  and  religion,  creating  property  and  ownership,  nurture  and 
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educatiou."  The  education  of  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  tliia 
higher  self  begins  early  within  the  narture  of  the  family.  The  child 
sees  a  policeman  or  some  town  officer,  some  public  building,  a  conrt- 
house  or  a  jail  ^  he  sees  or  hears  of  an  act  of  violence,  a  case  of  rob- 
bery or  murder  followed  by  arrest  of  the  guilty.  The  omnipresent 
higher  self,  which  has  been  invisible  hitherto,  now  becomes  visible  to 
him  in  its  symbols  and  still  more  in  its  acts. 

History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special  branch  for 
education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  is  ground  for  this  claim. 
History  gives  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  higher  social  unity  which  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  absolute  control  over  person  and  property  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  whole.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of 
citizenship;  the  individual  must  feel  this  or  see  this  solidarity  of  the 
state  and  recognize  its  supreme  authority.  But  history  shows  the  col- 
lisions of  nations,  and  the  victory  of  one  political  ideal  accompanied 
by  the  defeat  of  another.  History  reveals  an  evolution  of  forms  of 
government  that  are  better  and  better  adapted  to  permit  individual 
freedom,  and  the  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  itself. 

People  who  make  their  own  government  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  sx)ectacle  of  political  evolution  as  exhibited  in  history.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  evolution  has  not  been  well  presented  by 
popular  historians.  Take,  for  instance,  the  familiar  example  of  old-time 
pedagogy,  wherein  the  Koman  republic  was  conceived  as  a  freer  gov- 
ernment than  the  Roman  empire  that  followed  it  by  persons  apparently 
misled  by  the  ideas  of  representative  self-government  associated  with 
the  word  republic.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  when  this 
illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  college  student  became  aware  of  the  true 
Eoman  meaning  of  republic,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  an  oligarchy  on 
the  Tiber  that  ruled  distant  provinces  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa  for  its  selfish  ends  and  with  an  ever-increasing  arro- 
gance. The  people  at  home  in  Eome,  not  having  a  share  in  the  cam- 
paigns on  the  border  land,  did  not  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  great 
leaders  who,  like  Caesar,  subdued  the  nations  by  forbearance,  magna- 
nimity, trust,  and  the  recognition  of  a  sphere  of  freedom  secured  to 
the  conquered  by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  which  were  rigidly  enforced  by 
the  conquerer,  as  much  as  by  the  violence  of  arms.  The  change  from 
republic  to  empire  meant  the  final  subordination  of  this  tyrannical 
Roman  oligarchy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  provinces  to 
Roman  freedom.  This  illustration  shows  how  easily  a  i)oor  teaching  of 
history  may  pervert  its  good  influence  or  i)urpose  into  a  bad  one.  For 
the  Roman  monarchy  under  the  empire  secured  a  degree  of  freedom 
never  before  attained  under  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  election  of 
such  tyrants  as  Nero  and  Caligula  to  the  imperial  purple.  The  civil 
service  went  on  as  usual  administering  the  affairs  of  distant  countries, 
educating  them  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  cultivating  a  love  for 
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■■  ;  private  property.     Those  countries  had  before   lived 

-3      .  ally  after  the  style  of  the  tribe  or  at  best  of  the  village 

•  Eoman  private  property  in  land  gave  an  impulse  to  the 

^  :  of  free  individuality  such  as  had  always  been  imx>ossible 

'$  Kjial  stage  of  development  known  as  the  village  community. 

history  properly  is  to  dispel  this  shallow  illusion  which 

ivldualism  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  the  true 

•eedom,  namely,  the  freedom  through  obedience  to  just  laws 

/  a  strong  government. 

umittee  has  made  this  apparent  digression  for  the  sake  of  a 

cit  statement  of  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  teach- 

7  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  abstract  freedom,  which 

means  anarchy,  although  they  admit  the  possibility  of  an 

xtreme,  the  danger  of  too  little  stress  on  the  progressive  ele- 

le  growth  of  nations  and  its  manifestation  in  new  and  better 

devices  for  representing  all  citizens  without  weakening  the 

jwer. 

he  history  of  one's  own  nation  is  to  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
)0l  seems  fixed  by  common  consent.    United  States  history 
first  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  of  discoveries  and  next  of  the 
colonization.    This  fortunately  suits  the  x)edagogic  require- 
For  the  child  loves  to  approach  the  stem  realities  of  a  firmly 
lied  civilization  through  its  stages  of  growth  by  me^ns  of  indi- 
enterprise.     Here  is  the  use  of  biography  as  introduction  to 
.    It  treats  of  exceptional  individuals  whose  lives  bring  them 
Cray  or  another  into  national  or  even  world  historical  relations, 
hrow  light  on  the  nature  and  necessity  of  governments,  and  are 
I  illuminated  by  the  light  thrown  back  on  them  by  the  institu- 
which  they  promote  or  hinder.    The  era  of  semiprivate  adven- 
.rith  which  American  history  begins  is  admirably  adapted  for 
by  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  stage  of  his  education.    So,  too, 
i  next  epoch,  that  of  colonization.    The  pioneer  is  a  degree  nearer 
nhzation  than  is  the  exi)lorer  and  discoverer.    In  the  colonial 
«y  the  pupil  interests  himself  in  the  enterprise  of  aspiring  indi- 
.alities,  in  their  conquest  over  obstacles  of  climate  and  soil;  their 
licts  with  the  aboriginal  population;  their  choice  of  land  for  settle- 
it;  the  growth  of  their  cities;  above  all,  their  several  attempts  and 
J  success  in  forming  a  constitution  securing  local  self-governuicnt. 
i  epoch  of  growing  interrelation  of  the  colonies  succeeds,  a  tendency 
union  on  a  large  scale,  due  to  the  effect  of  European  wars  which 
volved  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  and  affected  the  rela- 
ons  of  their  colonies  in  America.    This  epoch,  too,  abounds  in  heroic 
ersonalities,  like  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  Washington,  and  perilous 
^ventures,  especially  in  the  Indian  warfare. 

The  fourth  epoch  is  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  Colonies  through 
joint  effort  secured  their  independence  and  afterwards  their  union  in  a 
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nation.  The  sabject  grows  rapidly  more  complex  and  tasks  severely 
the  powers  of  the  pnpils  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  scbooL 
The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  brief  study  of  the  sali^it 
features  of  the  Constitution  itself,  conclude  the  study  of  the  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  is  sufficiently  remote  to  be  treated 
after  the  manner  of  an  educational  classic.  Everything  up  to  this 
point  stands  out  in  strong  individual  outlines  and  is  admirably  fitted 
for  that  elementary  course  of  study.  Beyond  this  point  the  war  of 
1812  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  together  with  the  political  events 
that  led  to  it,  are  matters  of  memory  with  the  present  generation  of 
parents  and  grandparents,  and  are  consequently  not  so  well  fitted  for 
intensive  study  in  school  as  the  already  classic  period  of  our  history. 
But  these  later  and  latest  epochs  may  be  and  will  be  read  at  home  not 
only  in  the  text-book  on  history  used  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  the 
numerous  sketches  that  appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  in  more 
pretentious  shapes.  In  the  intensive  study  which  should  be  under- 
taken of  the  classic  period  of  our  history  the  pupil  may  be  taught  the 
method  appropriate  to  historical  investigation,  the  many  points  of  view 
from  which  each  event  ought  to  be  considered.  He  should  learn  to 
discriminate  between  the  theatrical  show  of  events  and  the  solid  infln- 
ences  that  move  underneath  as  ethical  causes.  Although  he  is  too 
immature  for  far-reaching  reflections,  he  must  be  helped  to  see  the 
causal  i)rocesses  of  history.  Armed  with  this  discipline  in  historic 
methods,  the  pupil  will  do  all  of  his  miscellaneous  reading  and  thinking 
in  this  province  with  more  adequate  intellectual  reaction  than  was 
possible  before  the  intensive  study  carried  on  in  school. 

The  study  of  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution  for  ten  or  fifteen  weeks 
in  the  final  year  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  found  of  great 
educational  value.  Properly  taught,  it  fixes  the  idea  of  the  essential 
thrcefoldness  of  the  constitution  of  a  free  government  and  the  necessary 
independence  of  each  constituent  power,  whether  legislative,  judicial, 
or  executive.  This  and  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  filling 
the  official  places  in  these  three  departments,  and  of  the  cliaracter  of 
the  duties  with  which  each  department  is  charged,  lay  foundations  for 
an  intelligent  citizenship. 

Besides  this  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  your  committee  would  recommend  oral 
lessons  on  the  salient  points  of  general  history,  taking  a  full  hour  of 
sixty  minutes  weekly — and  preferably  all  at  one  time — for  the  sake  of 
the  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  the 
deeper  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

E.    OTHER   BRANCHES. 

Your  committee  has  reviewed  the  staple  branches  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  in  the  light  of  their  educational  scope  and  significance. 
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Grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  are  the  five 
branches  upon  which  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  elementary  school  is 
concentrated.  Inasmuch  as  reading  is  the  first  of  the  scholastic  arts, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  elementary  course  may  be 
described  as  an  extension  of  the  process  of  learning  the  art  of  reading. 
First  comes  the  mastering  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  in  printed  and 
script  forms.  Next  come  five  incursions  into  the  special  vocabularies 
required  (a)  in  literature  to  express  the  fine  shades  of  emotion  and  the 
more  subtle  distinctions  of  thought,  (b)  the  technique  of  arithmetic, 
(c)  of  geography,  (d)  of  grammar,  (e)  and  of  history. 

In  the  serious  work  of  mastering  these  several  technical  vocabularies 
the  pupil  is  assigned  daily  tasks  that  he  must  prepare  by  independent 
study.  The  class  exercise  or  recitation  is  taken  up  with  examining  and 
criticising  the  pupiFs  oral  statements  of  what  he  has  learned,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  secure  the  pupiPs  explanation  of  it  in  his  own 
words.  This  requires  paraphrases  and  definitions  of  the  new  words 
and  phrases  used  in  technical  and  literary  senses,  with  a  view  to  insure 
the  addition  to  the  mind  of  the  new  ideas  corresponding  to  the  new 
words.  The  misunderstandings  are  corrected  and  the  pupil  set  on  the 
way  to  use  more  critical  alertness  in  the  preparation  of  his  succeeding 
lessons.  The  pupil  learns  as  much  by  the  recitations  of  his  fellow- 
pnpils  as  he  learns  from  the  teacher,  but  not  the  same  things.  He  sees 
in  the  imperfect  statements  of  his  classmates  that  they  apprehended 
the  lesson  with  different  presuppositions,  and  consequently  have  seen 
some  phases  of  the  subject  that  escaped  his  observation,  while  they  in 
turn  have  missed  points  which  he  had  noticed  quite  readily.  These 
different  points  of  view  become  more  or  less  his  own,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  grow  by  adding  to  his  own  mind  the  minds  of  others. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  branches  of  instruction  that  may  lay 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  school;  for 
example,  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  vocal  music,  manual 
training,  physical  culture,  drawing,  etc. 

Here  the  question  of  another  method  of  instruction  is  suggested. 
There  are  lessons  that  require  previous  preparation  by  the  pupil  him- 
self; there  are  also  lessons  that  may  be  taken  up  without  such  prepara- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  teacher,  who  leads  the  exercise  and  furnishes 
3-  large  part  of  the  information  to  be  learned,  enlisting  the  aid  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  new  material  to 
their  actual  experience.  Besides  these,  there  are  mechanical  exercises 
for  purposes  of  training,  such  as  drawing,  penmanship,  and  calisthenics. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  industrial  and  aesthetic  drawing,  which 
should  have  a  place  in  all  elementary  school  work.  By  it  is  secured 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Then,  too,  drawing  helps  in  all  the 
other  branches  that  require  illustration.  Moreover,  if  used  in  the 
study  of  the  great  works  of  art  in  the  way  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it 
^©Ips  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  prepares  the  future  workman  for  a 
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more  useful  and  lucrative  career,  inasmucli  as  superior  taste  commands 
higher  wages  iu  the  finishing  of  all  goods. 

Katural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  not  so  much 
as  a  disciplinary  study  side  by  side  with  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  as  a  training  in  habits  of  observation  and  in  the  use  of  the 
technique  by  which  such  sciences  are  expounded*  With  a  knowledge  of 
the  techical  terms  and  some  training  iu  the  metiiods  of  original  inves- 
tigation employed  in  the  sciences,  the  pupil  broadens  his  views  of  the 
world  and  greatly  increases  his  capacity  to  acquire  new  knowledge; 
for  the  pupil  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  technique  of  science  has 
to  pass  without  mental  profit  the  numerous  scientific  allusions  and 
items  of  information  which  more  and  more  abound  in  all  our  literature, 
whether  of  an  ephemeral  or  a  permanent  character.  In  an  age  whose 
proudest  boast  is  the  progress  of  science  in  all  domains,  there  should 
be  in  the  elementary  school,  from  the  first,  a  course  in  the  elem^its  of 
sciences.  And  this  is  quite  possible,  for  each  science  possesses  some 
phases  that  lie  very  near  to  the  child's  life.  These  familiar  topics 
furnish  the  doors  through  which  the  child  enters  the  various  special 
dex)artments.  Science,  it  is  claimed,  is  nothing  if  not  systematic 
Indeed,  science  itself  may  be  defined  as  the  interpretation  of  each  fact 
through  all  other  facts  of  a  kindred  nature.  Admitting  that  this  is  bo, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  pedagogic  method  begins  with  the  ^gmentary 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil  and  proceeds  to  organize  it  and 
build  it  out  syst'Cmatically  in  all  directions.  Hence  any  science  may 
be  taken  up  best  on  the  side  nearest  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and 
the  investigation  continued  until  the  other  parts  are  reached.  Thus  the 
pedagogical  order  is  not  always  the  logical  or  scientific  order.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  the  order  of  discovery,  which  is  usually  some- 
thing quite  difi*erent  from  the  logical  order,  for  that  is  the  last  thing 
discovered.  The  natural  sciences  have  two  general  divisions,  one 
relating  to  inorganic  matter,  as  physics  and  chemistry,  and  one  relating 
to  organic,  as  botany  and  zoology.  There  should  be  a  spiral  course  in 
natural  science,  commencing  each  branch  with  the  most  interesting 
phases  to  the  child.  A  first  course  should  be  given  in  botany,  zoology, 
and  physics,  so  as  to  treat  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  familar  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  explanation  of  physical  i)henomena  as  seen  in 
the  child's  playthings,  domestics  machines,  etc.  A  second  course  cov- 
ering the  same  subjects,  but  laying  more  stress  on  classification  and 
functions,  will  build  on  to  the  knowledge  already  acquired  from  the 
former  lessons  and  from  his  recently  acquired  exj>erience.  A  third 
course  of  weekly  lessons,  conducted  by  the  teacher  as  before  in  a  con- 
versational style,  with  experiments  and  with  a  comparison  of  the  facts 
of  observation  already  in  the  possession  of  the  children,  will  go  far  to 
helping  them  to  an  acquisition  of  the  results  of  natural  science.  Those 
of  the  children  specially  gifted  for  observation  in  some  one  or  more 
departments  of  nature  will  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  make  the 
most  of  their  gifts. 
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Iq  the  opiaion  of  your  committee,  there  should  be  set  apart  a  full 
hour  each  week  for  drawing  and  the  same  amount  for  oral  lessons  in 
natural  science. 

The  oral  lessons  in  history  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  spiral 
coarse,  found  useful  in  natural  science  because  of  the  rapid  change  in 
capacity  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth 
jear,  will  also  be  best  for  the  history  course,  which  will  begin  with 
biographical  adventures  of  interest  to  the  child  and  possessing  an 
important  historical  bearing.  These  will  proceed  from  the  native  land 
first  to  England,  the  parent  country,  and  then  to  the  classic  civiliza- 
tions (Greece  and  Uome  being,  so  to  speak,  the  grandparent  countries 
of  the  American  Colonies),  These  successive  courses  of  oral  lessons 
adapted  resi>ectively  to  the  child's  capacity  will  do  much  to  make  the 
child  well  informed  on  this  topic.  Oral  lessons  should  never  be  mere 
lectures,  but  more  like  Socratic  dialogues,  building  up  a  systematic 
knowledge  partly  from  what  is  already  known,  partly  by  new  investi- 
gations, and  partly  by  comparison  of  authorities. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  weekly  oral  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  general  history  is  the  actual  experiences  of  teachers  who  have  for 
8<mietime  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  found  that  the  lessons  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  physics  give  the  pupil  much  aid  in  learning  his  geog- 
raphy and  other  lessons  relating  to  nature,  while  the  history  lessons 
assist  very  much  his  comprehension  of  literature  and  add  interest  to 
geography. 

It  is  understood  by  your  committee  that  the  lessons  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  (with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics)  required  by  State  laws  should  be  included  in  this  oral  course 
in  natural  science.  Manual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of 
the  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  just  claims 
on  the  elementary  school  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  admits 
natural  science.  From  science  have  proceeded  useful  inventions  for  the 
aid  of  all  manner  of  manufactures  and  transi>ortation.  The  child  of 
today  lives  in  a  world  where  machinery  is  constantly  at  his  hand.  A 
course  of  training  in  wood  and  iron  work,  together  with  experimental 
knowledge  of  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  makes  it  easy  for  him  to 
learn  the  management  of  such  machines.  Sewing  and  cookery  have 
not  the  same  but  stronger  claims  for  a  place  in  school.  One  half  day 
in  each  week  for  one-half  a  year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
will  suffice  for  manual  training,  the  sewing  and  cookery  being  studied 
by  the  girls  and  the  wood  and  iron  work  by  the  boys.  It  should  be 
naentioned,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  manual  training  in  iron  and 
wood  work  recommend  these  branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of 
the  greater  maturity  of  body  and  the  less  likelihood  to  acquire  wrong 
habits  of  manipulation  in  the  third  period  of  four  years  ot  school. 

Vocal  music  has  long  since  obtained  a  well-established  place  in  all 
^lementery  schools.    The  labors  of  two  generations  of  special  teachers 
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have  redaced  the  steps  of  iustractloii  to  such  simplicity  that  whole 
classes  may  make  as  reg:alar  progress  in  readiug  music  as  in  reading 
literature. 

lu  regard  to  physical  culture  your  committee  is  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  special  daily  exercises  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  hour  each  week,  the  same  to  include  the  main  features  of 
calisthenics  and  German,  Swedish,  or  American  systems  of  physical 
training,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
recess  established  to  i)ermit  the  free  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the 
open  air.  Systematic  physical  training  has  for  its  object  rather  the  will 
training  than  recreation,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  go  from 
a  hard  lesson  to  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  to  go  from  one  kind 
of  will  training  to  another.  Exhaustion  of  the  will  should  be  followed 
by  the  caprice  and  wild  freedom  of  the  recess.  But  systematic  phys- 
ical exercise  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  its  aid  to  a  graceful  use  of 
the  limbs,  its  development  of  muscles  that  are  left  unused  or  rudimen- 
tary unless  called  forth  by  special  training,  and  for  the  help  it  gives  to 
the  teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline. 

Your  committee  would  mention  in  this  connection  instruction  in 
morals  and  manners,  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief  series  of  les- 
sons each  year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  polite  and  pure  minded  society.  If  these  lessons  are 
made  too  long  or  too  numerous  they  are  apt  to  become  offensive  to 
the  child's  mind.  It  is  of  course  understood  by  your  committee  tbat 
the  substantial  moral  training  of  the  school  is  performed  by  the  disci- 
pline rather  than  by  the  instruction  in  ethical  theory.  The  child  ifl 
trained  to  be  regular  and  punctual,  and  to  restrain  his  desire  to  talk 
and  whisper — in  these  things  gaining  self  control  day  by  day.  The 
essence  of  moral  behavior  is  self  control.  The  school  teaches  good 
behavior.  The  intercourse  of  a  pupil  with  his  fellows  without  evil 
words  or  violent  actions  is  insisted  on  and  secured.  T}ie  higher  moral 
quahties  of  truth  telling  and  sincerity  are  taught  in  every  class  exercise 
that  lays  stress  on  accuracy  of  statement. 

Your  committee  has  already  discussed  the  importance  of  teaching 
something  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  better  methods  of  solving  problems  in  advanced 
arithmetic.  A  majority  of  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
formal  English  grammar  should  be  discontinued  in  the  eighth  year 
and  the  study  of  some  foreign  language,  preferably  that  of  Latin,  sab- 
stituted.  The  educational  effect  on  an  English-speaking  pupil  of 
taking  up  a  language  which,  like  Latin,  uses  inflections  instead  of  prep- 
ositions, and  which  further  differs  from  English  by  the  order  in  which 
its  words  are  arranged  in  the  sentence,  is  quite  marked,  and  a  year  of 
Latin  places  a  pupil  by  a  wide  interval  out  of  the  range  of  the  pupil 
who  has  continued  English  grammar  without  taking  up  Latin.  But 
the  effect  of  the  year's  study  of  Latin  increases  the  youth's  power  of 
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apperception  in  very  inauy  directions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  English  vocabulary  used  in  technical  vocabularies,  like 
those  of  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  literature,  is  from  a  Latin 
source,  and  besides  there  are  so  many  traces  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  human  learning  of  the  hundreds  of  years  when  Latin  was  the  only 
tongue  in  which  observation  and  reflection  could  be  expressed. 

Your  committee  refers  to  the  programme  given  later  in  this  report 
for  the  details  of  coordinating  these  several  branches  already  recom- 
mended. 

THE  DIFFRBBNCE  BETWEEN  ELEMENTARY  AND   SECONDARY  STl'DIES. 

In  recommending  the  introduction  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years,  as  well  as  in  the  recommendation  just  now  made 
to  introduce  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  your 
committee  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  dif- 
ference between  elementary  and  secondary  studies. 

Custom  has  placed  algebra,  geometry,  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  Latin  in  the  rank  of  secondary  studies;  also  general  history, 
physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.  In  a 
secondary  course  of  four  years  trigonometry  may  be  added  to  the 
mathematics  j  some  of  the  sciences  whose  elements  are  used  in  physical 
geography  may  be  taken  up  separately  in  special  treatises,  as  geology, 
botany,  and  physiology.  There  may  be  also  a  study  of  whole  works  of 
Enghsh  authors,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Scott.  Greek  is  also 
begun  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  secondary  course.  This  is  the 
custom  in  most  public  high  schools;  but  in  private  secondary  schools 
Latin  is  begun  earlier,  and  so,  too,  Greek,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Some- 
times geometry  is  taken  up  before  algebra,  as  is  the  custom  in  German 
schools.  These  arrangements  are  based  partly  on  tradition,  partly  on 
the  requirements  of  higher  institutions  for  admission,  and  partly  on 
the  ground  that  the  intrinsic  difficulties  in  these  studies  have  fixed 
their  places  in  the  course  of  study.  Of  those  who  claim  that  there  is 
an  intrinsic  reason  for  the  selection  and  order  of  these  studies  some 
base  their  conclusions  on  experience  in  conducting  pupils  through  them, 
others  on  psychological  giounds.  The  latter  contend,  for  example,  that 
algebra  deals  with  general  forms  of  calculation,  while  arithmetic  deals 
with  the  particular  instances  of  calculation.  Whatever  deals  with  the 
particular  instance  is  relatively  elementary;  whatever  deals  with  the 
general  form  is  relatively  secondary.  In  the  expression  a  +  b  =  c 
algebra  indicates  the  form  of  all  addition.  This  arithmetic  can  not  do, 
except  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  rule  describing  the  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  its  examples  are  all  special  instances  falling  under  the  general 
form  given  in  algebra.  If,  therefore,  arithmetic  is  an  elementary  branch, 
algebra  is  relatively  to  it  a  secondary  branch.  So,  too,  geometry, 
though  not  directly  based  on  arithmetic,  has  to  presuppose  an  acquaint 
ance  with  it  when  it  reduces  spatial  functions  into  numerical  forms,  as, 
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for  example,  in  the  measarement  of  surfaces  and  solids  and  in  ascer- 
taining the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radius  and  of  the  hypote- 
nuse to  the  two  other  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  Geometry, 
moreover,  deals  with  necessary  relations.  Its  demonstrations  reach 
universal  and  necessary  conclusions,  holding  good  not  merely  in  sach 
material  shapes  as  we  have  met  with  in  actual  experience,  but  with  all 
examples  ix>ssible,  past,  present,  or  future.  Such  knowledge  trau 
acendiug  experience  is  intrinsically  secondary  as  compared  with  the 
first  acquaintance  with  geometric  shapes  in  concrete  examples. 

In  the  case  of  geometry  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is  called 
"inventional  geometry^  may  be  properly  introduced  into  the  elemeu 
tary  grades.  By  this  some  mean  the  practice  with  blocks  in  the  shape 
of  geometric  solids  and  the  construction  of  different  figures  from  the 
same;  others  mean  the  rediscovery  by  the  pnpil  for  himself  of  the  nec- 
essary relations  demonstrated  by  Euclid.  The  former— exercises  of 
construction  with  blocks — are  well  enough  in  the  kindergarten,  where 
they  assist  in  learning  number,  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  of  material 
forms.  But  its  educational  value  is  small  for  papils  advanced  into  the 
use  of  books.  The  original  discovery  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  on 
the  other  hand,  belongs  more  properly  to  higher  education  than  to  elfr 
mentaiy.  In  the  geometrical  text-books  recently  introduced  into  sec- 
ondary schools  tliere  is  so  much  of  original  demonstration  requii*ed 
that  the  teacher  is  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  diffiurences 
in  native  capacity  for  mathematics  that  develop  among  the  pupils  of 
the  same  class  in  solving  the  problems  of  invention.  .  A  few  gifted 
pupils  delight  in  the  inventions,  and  develop  rapidly  in  power,  while 
the  majority  of  the  class  use  too  much  time  over  them,  and  thus  rob 
the  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  or  else  fall  into  the  bad  prac- 
tice of  getting  help  from  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  A 
few  in  every  class  fall  hopelessly  behind  and  are  discouraged.  The 
result  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  correct  the  evil  by 
requiring  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  mathematical  studies  pre- 
ceding, and  the  consequent  delay  of  secondary  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  course  in  order  to  bring  up  their  "inventional  geometry.^ 
Many,  discouraged,  fail  to  go  on ;  many  more  fail  to  reach  higher  studies 
because  unable  to  get  over  the  barrier  unnecessarily  plaeed  before 
them  by  teachers  who  dcFure  that  no  pupils  except  natural  geometri- 
cians shall  enter  into  higher  studies. 

Physical  geography  in  its  scientific  form  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.  The  pupil  in  his  ninth  year  of 
work  can  profitably  acquire  the  scientific  technique  of  geology,  botany^ 
zoology,  meteorology,  and  ethnology,  and  in  the  following  years  take 
up  those  sciences  separately  and  push  them  further,  using  the  method 
of  actual  investigation.  The  subject-matter  of  physical  geography  is 
.  of  very  high  interest  to  the  pupil  who  has  studied  geography  in  the 
elemeutary  grades  after  an  approved  method.    It  takes  up  the  proxi- 
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mate  groands  and  causes  for  tlie  elements  of  difference  on  tlie  earth's 
sarface,  already  become  familiar  to  him  through  his  elementary  studies, 
and  pushes  them  back  into  deeper,  simpler,  and  more  satisfactory  prin- 
ciples. This  study  performs  the  work  also  of  correlating  the  sciences 
that  relate  to  organic  nature  by  showing  their  respective  uses  to  jnan. 
From  the  glimpses  which  the  pupil  gets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany, 
«>ology,  ethnology,  and  meteorology  in  their  necessary  connection  as 
geographic  conditions  he  sees  the  scope  and  grand  significance  of  those 
separate  inquiries.  A  tiiirst  is  aroused  in  him  to  pursue  his  researches 
into  their  domains.  He  sees,  too,  the  borderlands  in  which  new  dis- 
coveries may  be  made  by  the  enterprising  explorer. 

Physics,  including  what  was  called  until  recently  "  natural  philoso- 
phy,^' after  Newton's  Principia  (Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathe- 
matica),  implies  more  knowledge  of  mathematics  for  its  thorough 
discussion  than  the  secondary  pupil  is  likely  to  ixissess.  In  fact,  the 
study  of  this  branch  in  college  thirty  years  ago  was  crippled  by  the 
same  cause.  It  should  follow  the  completion  of  analytical  geometry. 
^Notwithstanding  this,  a  veiy  profitable  study  of  this  subject  may  be 
made  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school, 
although  the  formulas  can  then  be  understood  in  so  far  as  they  imply 
elementary  algebra  only.  The  pupil  does  not  get  the  most  exact 
notions  of  the  quantitative  laws  that  rule  matter  in  its  states  of  motion 
and  equilibrium,  but  he  does  see  the  action  of  forces  as  qualitative 
elements  of  phenomena  and  understand  quite  well  the  mechanical 
inventions  by  which  men  subdue  them  for  his  use  and  safety.  Even  in 
the  elementary  grades  the  pupil  can  seize  very  many  of  these  qualita- 
tive aspects  and  learn  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  other  .applications  of  the  same  principles  in  invention, 
as,  for  example,  gravitation  in  falling  bodies;  its  measurement  by  the 
scales;  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pump,  the  barometer,  the  pendulum; 
cohesion  in  mud,  clay,  glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  etc.;  capillary 
attraction  in  lamp  wicks,  sponges,  sugar,  the  sap  in  plants;  the  appli- 
cations of  lifting  by  the  lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw; 
heat  in  the  sun,  combustion,  friction,  steam,  thermometer,  conduction, 
clothinjj,  cooking,  etc.;  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  the  explanation  of  such  mechanical  devices  as  spectacles,  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  prisms,  photographic  cameras,  electric  tension  in 
bodies,  lightning,  mariner's  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  the  telegraph, 
the  dynamo.  This  partially  qualitative  study  of  forces  and  mechanical 
inventions  has  the  educational  effect  of  enlightening  the  pupil  and 
emancipating  him  from  the  network  of  superstition  that  surrounds 
him  in  the  child  world,  partly  of  necessity  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
illiterate  adults  that  he  sometimes  meets  with  in  the  persons  of  nurses, 
servants,  and  tradespeople,  whose  occupations  have  more  attraction 
for  him  than  those  of  cultured  people.  The  foiry  world  is  a  world  of 
magic,  of  immediate  interventions  of  supernatural  spiritual  beings, 
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and  while  this  is  proper  enough  for  the  child  up  to  the  time  of  the 
school,  and  in  a  lessening  degree  for  some  time  after,  it  is  only  negative 
and  harmful  in  adult  manhood  aud  womanhood.    It  produces  arrested 
development  of  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  in  reference  to 
phenomena  and  stops  the  growth  of  the  soul  at  the  infantine  stage  of 
development.     Neither  is  this  infantine  stage  of  wonder  and  magic 
more  religious  than  the  stage  of  disillusion  through  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics.    It  is  the  arrest  of  religious  development  also  at 
the  stage  of  fetichism.    The  highest  religion,  that  of  pure  Christianity, 
sees  in  the  world  infinite  mediations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
independent  individuality;  the  perfection  of  human  souls  not  only  in 
one  kind  of  piety,  namely,  that  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  piety  of  the 
intellect  that  beholds  truth,  the  piety  of  the  will  that  does  good  deeds 
wisely,  the  piety  of  the  senses  that  sees  the  beautiful  and  realizes  it  in 
works  of  art.    This  is  the  Christian  idea  of  divine  Providence  as  con- 
trasted with  the  heathen  idea  of  that  Providence,  and  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  is  an  essential  educational  requisite  in  its  attain- 
ment,  although   a  negative  means.    Of  course  there  is  danger  of 
replacing  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  divine  by  the  dynamical  or  mechan- 
ical idea  and  thus  arresting  the  mind  at  the  stage  of  pantheism  instead 
of  fetichism.    But  this  danger  can  be  avoided  by  further  education 
through   secondary  into  higher  education,  whose  entire  spirit  and 
method  are  comparative  and  philosophical  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.    For  higher  education  seems  to  have  as  its  province  the  correla- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  human  learning  in  the  unity  of  the 
spiritual  view  furnished  by  religion  to  our  civilization.    By  it  one 
learns  to  see  each  branch,  each  science  or  art  or  discipline,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  others.    This  higher  or  comparative  view  is  essential  to  any 
completeness  of  education,  for  it  alone  prevents  the  onesidedness  of 
hobbies,  or  "  fads,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day.    It  pre- 
vents also  the  bad  eftects  that  flow  from  the  influence  of  what  are 
termed  "self-educated  men,"  who  for.  the  most  part  carry  up  with  them 
elementary  methods  of  study,  or  at  best  secondary  methods,  which 
accentuate  the  facts  and  relations  of  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena, 
but  do  not   deal  with  their  higher  correlations.    The  com\)arative 
method  can  not,  in  fact,  be  well  introduced  until  the  student  is  some- 
what advanced  and  has  already  completed  his  elementary  course  of 
study,  dealing  with  the  immediate  aspects  of  the  world,  and  his  second 
ary  course,  dealing  with  the  separate  formal  and  dynamical  aspects 
that  lie  next  in  order  behind  the  facts  of  first  observation.    Higher 
education  in  a  measure  unifies  these  separate  formal  and  dynamic 
aspects,  corrects  their  one-sidedness,  and  prevents  the  danger  of  what 
is  so  often  noted  in  the  self-educated  men  who  unduly  exaggerate  some 
one  of  the  subordinate  aspects  of  the  world  and  make  it  a  sort  of  first 
principle. 
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Here  your  committee  finds  in  its  way  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
full  scientific  method  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  true  method  has  been  called  the  method  of  investigation,  but  that 
mctliod  as  ased  by  the  child  is  only  a  sml  caricature  of  the  method  used 
by  the  mature  scientific  man,  who  has  long  since  passed  through  the 
fragmentary  observation  and  reflection  that  prevail  in  the  period  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  to  exaggeration  of  the  importance 
of  one  or  another  branch  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  higher 
anity  that  correlates  all;  an  exaggeration  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
possession  and  use  of  a  hobby.  The  ideal  scientific  man  has  freed  him- 
self from  obstacles  of  this  kind,  whether  psychological  or  objective. 
What  astronomical  observers  call  the  subjective  coefficient  must  be 
ascertained  and  eliminated  from  the  record  that  shows  beginnings,  end- 
ings, and  rates.  There  is  a  possibility  of  perfect  specialization  in  a 
scientific  observer  only  after  the  elementary  and  secondary  attitudes 
of  mind  have  been  outgrown.  An  attempt  to  force  the  child  into  the 
full  scientific  method  by  specialization  would  cause  an  arrest  of  his 
development  in  the  other  branches  of  human  learning  outside  of  his 
specialty.  He  could  not  properly  inventory  the  data  of  his  own  special 
sphere  unless  he  knew  how  to  recognize  the  defining  limits  or  bounda- 
ries that  separate  his  province  from  its  neighbors.  The  early  days  of 
science  abounded  in  examples  of  confusion  of  provinces  in  the  invento- 
ries of  their  data.  It  is  difficult,  even  now,  to  decide  where  physics  and 
chemistry  leave  off  and  biology  begins. 

Your  committee  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  the  child,  at  his  various  degrees  of  advancement,  may  be  able 
to.  dispense  with  the  guiding  influence  of  teacher  and  text-book  in  his 
investigations,  but  they  protest  strongly  against  the  illusion  under 
which  certain  zealous  advocates  of  the  early  introduction  of  scientific 
method  seem  to  labor.  They  ignore  in  their  zeal  the  deduction  that 
is  to  be  made  for  the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher,  who  silently  fur- 
nishes to  the  child  the  experience  that  he  lacks  and  quietly  directs  his 
special  attention  to  this  or  to  that  phase  and  prevents  him  from  hasty 
or  false  generalization,  as  well  as  from  undue  exaggeration  of  single 
facts  or  principles.  Here  the  teacher  adds  the  needed  scientific  out- 
look which  the  child  lacks,  but  which  the  mature  scientist  possesses 
for  himself. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  adapted 
only  to  science,  but  not  to  art,  literature,  and  religion,  which  have 
•  something  essential  that  science  does  not  reach ;  not  because  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  sciences  themselves,  but  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  mind  assumed  in  the  observation  of  nature.  In  analytic  inves- 
tigation there  is  isolation  of  parts  one  from  another,  with  a  view  to 
find  the  sources  of  the  influences  which  produce  the  phenomena  shown 
in  the  object.  The  mind  brings  everything  to  the  test  of  this  idea. 
Every  phenomenon  that  exists  comes  from  beyond  itself,  and  analysis 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  source. 
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Now,  this  frame  of  mind,  which  insists  on  a  foreign  origin  of  all  tliat 
goes  to  constitute  an  object,  debars  itself  in  advance  from  the  province 
of  religion,  art,  and  literature,  as  well  as  of  philosophy.  For  self- 
determination  personal  activity  is  the  first  principle  assumed  by 
religion,  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  by  art  and  literature,  classic  and 
Christian.  The  very  definition  of  philosophy  implies  this,  for  it  is  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  world  by  the  assumption  of  a  first  principle, 
and  to  show  that  all  classes  of  objects  imply  that  principle  as  ultimate 
presupx>ositiou.  According  to  this  view  it  is  important  not  to  attempt 
to  hasten  the  use  of  a  strictly  scientific  method  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  In  his  first  years  he  is  acquiring  the  results  of  civilization 
rather  as  an  outfit  of  habits,  usages,  and  traditions  than  as  a  scientific 
discovery.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  stand  over  against  the  cultore 
of  his  time  and  challenge  one  and  all  of  its  conventionalities  to  justify 
themselves  before  his  reason.  His  reason  is  too  weak.  He  is  rather 
in  the  imitation  stage  of  mind  than  in  that  of  criticism.  He  will  not 
reach  the  comparative  or  critical  method  until  the  era  of  higher 
education. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value  of  science 
and  its  method  is  a  very  important  question,  and  that  on  it  depends 
the  settlement  of  the  question  where  specialization  may  begin.  To 
commence  the  use  of  the  real  scientific  method  would  imply  a  radical 
change  also  in  methods  from  the  beginning.  This  may  be  realized  by 
considering  the  hold  which  even  the  kindergarten  retains  ujwn  sym- 
bolism and  upon  art  and  literature.  But  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  your  committee  natural  science  itself  should  bo  approached,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  elementary  school,  rather  in  the  form  of  results, 
with  glimpses  into  the  methods  by  which  these  results  were  reached- 
In  the  last  two  years  (the  seventh  and  eightli)  there  may  be  some 
strictness  of  scientific  form  and  an  exhibition  of  the  method  of  dis- 
covery. The  pupil,  too,  may  to  some  extent  put  this  method  in  practice 
himself.  In  the  secondary  school  there  should  be  some  laboratory 
work.  But  the  pupil  can  not  be  expected  to  acquire  for  himself  fully 
the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  nature  until  the  second  part  of 
higher  education — its  post-graduate  work.  Nevertheless  this  good 
should  bo  kept  in  view  from  the  first  year  of  the  elementary  school 
and  there  should  be  a  gradual  and  continual  approach  to  it 

In  the  study  of  general  history  appears  another  branch  of  the  sec- 
ondary course.  History  of  the  native  land  is  assumed  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary study.  History  of  the  world  is  certainly  a  step  further  away, 
from  the  experience  of  the  child.  It  is  held  by  some  teachers  to  be  in 
accordance  with  proper  method  to  begin  with  the  foreign  relations  of 
one's  native  land  and  to  work  outward  to  the  world  history.  The 
European  relations  involved  in  the  discovery  and  colqnization  of 
America  furnish  the  only  explanation  to  a  multitude  of  questions  that 
the  pupil  has  started  in  the  elementary  school.    He  should  move  out- 
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ward  from  what  lie  baa  already  learned,  by  the  stady  of  a  new  concen- 
tric circle  of  grounds  and  reasons,  according  to  this  view.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  usual  course  taken.  On  beginning  secondary  his- 
tory the  i)upil  is  set  back  face  to  face  with  the  period  of  tradition,  just 
when  historic  traces  first  make  their  appearance.  He  is  by  this 
arrangement  broken  off  from  the  part  of  history  that  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  and  made  to  grapple  with  that  period  which  has  no 
relation  to  his  previous  investigations.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that 
general  history  lays  stress  on  the  religious  thread  of  connection,  though 
less  now  than  formerly.  The  world  history  is  a  conception  of  the 
g^reat  Christian  thinker,  St.  Augustine,  who  held  that  the  world  and 
its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic  hymn  in  which  God  reads  his  coun- 
sels and  the  earth  and  man  read  the  responses.  He  induced  Orosius, 
his  pupil,  to  sketch  a  general  history  in  the  spirit  of  his  view.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Old  Testament  histories,  and  especially  the  chapters 
of  Genesis,  should  furnish  the  most  striking  part  of  its  contents.  This 
general  history  was  connected  with  religion  and  brought  closer  to  the 
exx>erience  of  the  individual  than  the  history  of  his  own  people.  To 
commence  history  with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 
Noachian  Deluge  was  to  begin  with  what  was  most  familiar  to  all 
minds,  and  most  instructive,  because  it  concerned  most  nearly  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Thus  religion  furnished  the  apperceptive  material  by 
which  the  early  i)ortions  of  history  were  recognized,  classified,  and 
made  a  part  of  experience. 

Kow  that  studies  in  archceology,  especially  those  in  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  valleys,  are  changing  the  chronologies  and  the  records  of 
early  times  and  adding  new  records  of  the  past,  bringing  to  light 
national  movements  and  collisions  of  peoples,  together  with  data  by 
which  to  determine  the  status  of  their  industrial  civilization,  their 
religious  ideas,  and  the  form  of  their  literature  and  art,  the  concentric 
arrangement  of  all  this  material  around  the  history  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple as  a  nucleus  is  no  longer  possible.  The  question  hai^  arisen,  there- 
fore, whether  general  history  should  not  be  rearranged  for  the  second- 
ary school  and  made  to  connect  with  American  history  for  apperceptive 
material  rather  than  with  Old  Testament  history.  To  this  it  has  been 
replied  with  force  that  the  idea  of  a  world  history,  as  St.  Augustine 
conceived  it,  is  the  noblest  educative  ideal  ever  connected  with  the 
subject  of  history.  Future  versions  of  general  history  will  not  desert 
this  standpoint,  we  are  told,  even  if  they  take  as  their  basis  that  of 
ethnology  and  anthropology,  for  these,  too,  will  exhibit  a  plan  in 
human  history — an  educative  principle  that  leads  nations  toward  free- 
dom and  science,  because  the  Creator  of  nature  has  made  it,  in  its 
fundamental  constitution,  an  evolution  or  progressive  development  of 
individuality.  Thus  the  idea  of  divine  Providence  is  retained,  though 
made  more  comprehensive  by  bringing  the  whole  content  of  natural 
laws  within  his  will  as  his  method  of  work. 
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These  considerations,  we  are  reminded  by  the  partisans  of  humanity 
studies,  point  back  to  the  educative  value  of  history  as  corrective  of 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  method  of  science.  Science  seeks  explanation 
in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  and  impulses  received  from  the  envi- 
ronment, while  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  on  human  purposes  and 
studies  the  genesis  of  national  actions  through  the  previous  stages  of 
feelings,  convictions,  and  conscious  ideas.  In  history  the  pupil  has  for 
his  object  self-activity,  reaction  against  environment,  instead  of  mech- 
anism, or  activity  through  another. 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  another  study  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  very  properly  placed  beyond  the  elementary  school,  for  as 
taught  it  consists  largely  of  the  biographies  of  men  of  letters.  The 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  learned  any  great  work  of  literature  should 
not  be  pestered  with  literary  biography,  for  at  that  stage  the  greatness 
of  the  men  of  letters  can  not  be  seen.  Plutarch  makes  great  biogra- 
phies because  he  shows  heroic  struggles  and  great  deeds.  The  heroism 
of  artists  and  poets  consists  in  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  their 
creations.  The  majority  of  them  come  off  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the 
biographer  for  the  reason  that  the  very  sides  of  their  lives  are  described 
which  they  had  slighted  and  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  Muses.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  did  not  live  in  city  palaces,  but  in  caves;  they  did 
not  wear  fine  raiment  nor  feed  sumptuously  nor  conform  to  the  codes 
of  polite  society.  They  were  not  courtiers  when  they  approached  the 
King.  They  neglected  all  the  other  institutions — family,  productive 
industry,  and  state — ^for  the  sake  of  one,  the  church,  and  even  that  not 
the  established  ceremonial  of  the  people,  but  a  higher  and  more  direct 
communing  with  Jehovah.  So  with  artists  and  men  of  letters  it  is 
more  or  less  the  case  that  the  institutional  side  of  their  lives  is  neg- 
lected or  unsymmetrical,  or  if  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  be  found 
prosaic  and  uneventful,  thro  wing  no  Ugh  ton  their  matchless  productions. 

For  these  reasons  should  not  the  present  use  of  literary  biography  as 
it  'exists  in  secondary  schools  and  is  gradually  making  its  way  into 
elementary  schools  be  discouraged  and  the  time  now  given  to  it  devoted 
to  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art!  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
exposure  of  the  foibles  of  artists  has  an  immoral  tendency  on  youth; 
for  example,  one  aftects  to  be  a  poet  and  justifies  laxity  and  self- 
indulgence  through  the  example  of  Byron.  Those  who  support  this 
view  hold  that  we  should  not  dignify  the  immoral  and  defective  side  of 
life  by  making  it  a  branch  of  study  in  school. 

CORRELATION  BY  SYNTHESIS   OF   STUDIES. 

Your  committee  would  mention  another  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion correlation  of  studies  is  sometimes  used.  It  is  held  by  advocates 
of  an  artificial  center  of  the  course  of  study.  They  use,  for  example, 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  a  reading  exercise  and  connect  with  it 
the  lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
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critics  of  tbis  method  thiat  there  is  always  danger  of  covering  up  the 
literary  features  of  the  reading  matter  under  accessories  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science.  If  the  material  for  other  branches  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  connection  with  the  literary  exercise  it  will  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  poetic  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy can  not  be  unfolded  freely  and  comprehensively  if  they  are  to  wait 
on  the  opportunities  afforded  in  a  poem  or  novel  for  their  development. 
A  correlation  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper  correlation,  such 
as  is  found  in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by  the  studies  of  the  college 
and  university,  is  rather  a  shallow  and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation 
that  reminds  one  of  the  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory, 
which  neglects  the  association  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes 
and  the  history  of  their  evolution,  and  looks  for  unessential  quips,  puns, 
or  accidental  suggestions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  memory. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  systematic  thinking,  which 
deals  with  essential  relations,  and  substitute  for  it  a  chaotic  memory 
that  ties  together  things  through  false  and  seeming  relations,  not  of  the 
things  and  events,  but  of  the  words  that  denote  them. 

The  correlation  of  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history  in^  and 
through  the  unity  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  at  best  an  artificial  correla- 
tion, which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true  objective  correlation.    It 
is  a  temx>orary  scaffolding  made  for  school  purposes.     Instruction 
should  avoid  such  temporary  structures  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
used  they  should  be  only  used  for  the  day  and  not  for  the  year, 
because  of  the  danger  of  building  up  an  apperceptive  center  in  the 
child's  mind  that  will  not  harmonize  with  the  true  apperceptive  center 
required  by  the  civilization.    The  story  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  has  intense 
interest  to  the  child  as  a  lesson  in  sociology,  showing  him  the  helpless- 
ness of  isolated  man  and  the  reenforcement  that  comes  to  him  through 
society.    It  shows  the  importance  of  the  division  of  labor.    All  chil- 
dren should  read  this  book  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course, 
and  a  few  profitable  discussions  may  be  had  in  school  regarding  its 
significance.    But  De  Foe  painted  in  it  only  the  side  of  adventure  that 
he  found  in  his  countrymen  in  his  epoch,  England  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  having  taken  up  a  career  of  conquest  on  the  seas,  ending 
by  colonization  and  a  world  commerce.    The  liking  for  adventure  con- 
tinues to  this  day  among  all  Anglo-Saxon  i)eoples,  and  beyond  other 
nationalities  there  is  in  English-speaking  populations  a  delight  in 
building  up  civilization  from  the  very  foundation.    This  is  only,  how- 
ever, one  phase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.    Consequently  the  history 
of  Crusoe  is  not  a  proper  center  for  a  year's  study  in  school.    It  omits 
cities,  governments,  the  world  commerce,  the  international  process,  the 
church,  the  newspaper,  and  the  book  from  view,  and  they  are  not  even 
reflected  in  it. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  i>edagogical  principle  of  analysis  and  isolation  as  preced- 
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ing  syutUesis  and  correlation.  There  should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the 
elements  of  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  conception 
of  what  is  individual  and  i>eculiar  in  a  si)ecial  province  of  learning. 
Otherwise  one  will  not  gain  from  each  its  special  contribution  to  the 
whole.  That  there  is  some  danger  from  the  kind  of  correlation  that 
essays  to  teach  all  branches  in  each  will  be  apparent  from  this  point 
of  view. 

ni.   THE   SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 

In  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  for  the  several 
branches  recommended  in  this  report,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  eco- 
nomically the  time  allotted  for  the  school  term,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  days,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  holidays.  Five  days  -per 
week  and  five  hours  of  actual  school  work  or  a  little  less  per  day,  after 
excluding  recesses  for  recreation,  give  about  twenty-five  hours  per 
week.  There  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  alternation  of  study  hours 
and  recitations  (the  word  recitation  being  used  in  the  United  States 
for  class  -Exercise  or  lesson  conducted  by  the  teacher  and  requiring  the 
critical  attention  of  the  entire  class).  Those  studies  req^uiring  the 
clearest  thought  should  be  taken  up,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  the  morning 
session,  say  arithmetic  the  second  half  hour  of  the  morning  and  gram- 
mar the  half  hour  next  succeeding  the  morning  recess  for  recreation  in 
the  open  air.  By  some  who  are  anxious  to  prevent  study  at  home,  or 
at  least  to  control  its  amount,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  place  the 
arithmetic  lesson  after  the  grammar  lesson,  so  that  the  study  learned 
at  home  will  be  grammar  instead  of  arithmetic.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  if  mathematical  problems  are  taken  home  for  solution  two 
bad  habits  arise,  namely:  In  one  case  the  pupil  gets  assistance  from 
his  parents  or  others,  and  thereby  loses  to  some  extent  his  own  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties  by  brave  and  persistent  attacks  unaided  by 
others  5  the  other  evil  is  a  habit  of  consuming  long  hours  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  lesson  that  should  be  prepared  in  thirty  minutes,  if  all  the 
powers  of  mind  are  fresh  and  at  command.  An  average  child  may 
spend  three  hours  in  the  preparation  of  an  arithmetic  lesson.  Indeed, 
in  repeated  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  so-called  "  conundrums,'^  a  whole 
family  may  spend  the  entire  evening.  One  of  the  unpleasant  results 
of  the  next  day  is  that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  lesson  never 
knows  the  exact  capacity  and  rate  of  progress  of  his  pupils;  in  the 
recitation  he  probes  the  knowledge  and  preparation  of  the  pupil,  plus 
an  unknown  amount  of  i)reparatory  work  borrowed  from  parents  and 
others.  He  even  increases  the  length  of  the  lessons,  and  requires 
more  work  at  home,  when  the  amount  already  exceeds  the  unaided 
capacity  of  the  pupil. 

The  lessons  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  in  such  exercises  as 
furnish  relief  from  intellectual  tension  between  others  that  make  large 
demands  on  the  thinking  x>owers.    Such  exercises  as  singing  and  calis- 
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tlieiiics,  writing  and  drawing,  also  reading,  are  of  the  nature  of  a  relief 
from  those  recitations  that  tax  the  memory,  critical  alertness,  and  intro- 
spection, like  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  history. 

Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  question  whether 
papils  who  leave  school  early  should  have  a  course  of  study  different 
from  the  course  of  those  who  are  to  continue  on  into  secondary  and 
higher  work.    It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  leave 
early  should  have  a  more  practical  course,  and  that  they  shouhl  dis- 
pense with  those  studies  that  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  preparatory 
work  for  secondary  and  higher  education.    Such  studies  as  algebra 
and  Latin,  for  example,  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  the  pupil  expects 
to  pursue  the  same  for  a  sufficient  time  to  complete  the  secondary 
course.     It  is  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  best  to  have  one 
course  for  all,  because  any  school  education  is  at  best  but  an  initiation 
for  the  pupil  into  the  art  of  learning,  and  that  wherever  he  leaves  off 
in  his  school  course  he  should  continue,  by  the  aid  of  the  public 
Ubrary  and  home  study,  in  the  work  of  mastering  science  and  litera- 
ture.   It  is  fhrther  contended  that  a  brief  course  in  higher  studies, 
like  Latin  and  algebra,  instead  of  being  useless,  is  of  more  value  than 
any  elementary  studies  that  might  replace  them.    The  first  ten  lessons 
in  algebra  give  the  pupil  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  general  expres- 
sion of  arithmetical  solutions  by  means  of  letters  and  other  symbols. 
Six  months'  study  of  it  gives  him  the  i)ower  to  use  the  method  in  stat- 
ing the  manifold  conditions  of  a  problem  in  partnership,  or  in  ascer- 
taining a  value  that  depends  on  several  transformations  of  the  data 
given.     It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  the  first  few  lessons  in  any  branch 
are  relatively  of  more  educational  value  than  an  equal  number  of  subse- 
quent lessons,  because  the  fundamental  ideas  and  principles  of  the  new 
study  are  placed  at  the  beginning.    In  Latin,  for  instance,  the  pupil 
learns  in  his  first  week's  study  the  to  him  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
language  that  performs  by  inflections  what  his  own  language  perfonns 
by  the  use  of  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.    He  is  still  more  surprised 
to  find  that  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  altogether  different  in 
Boman  usage  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.    He  further  begins 
to  recognize  in   the  Latin  words  many  roots  or  stems  which  are 
employed  to  denote  immediate  sensuous  objects,  while  they  have  been 
adopted  into  his  English  tongue  to  signify  fine  shades  of  distinction  in 
thought  or  feehng.    By  these  three  things  his  powers  of  observation 
in  matters  of  language  are  armed,  as  it  were,  with  new  faculties. 
H"othing  that  he  has  hitherto  learned  in  grammar  is  so  radical  and 
fer-reaching  as  what  he  learns  in  his  first  week's  stndy  of  Latin.    The 
Latin  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence  indicates  a  different  order 
of  mental  arrangement  in  the  process  of  apprehension  and  expression 
of  thought.    This  arrangement  is  rendered  possible  by  declensions. 
This  amounts  to  attaching  prepositions  to  the  ends  of  the  words,  which 
they  thus  convert  into  adjectival  or  adverbial  modifiers;  whereas  the 
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separate  prepositions  of  the  English  mast  indicate  by  their  position  in 
the  sentence  their  grammatical  relation.  These  observations,  and  the 
new  insight  into  the  etymology  of  English  words  having  a  Latin  deri- 
vation, are  of  the  nature  of  mental  seeds  which  will  grow  and  bear 
ftnit  throughout  life  in  the  better  command  of  one's  native  tong^ue. 
All  this  will  come  from  a  very  brief  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  school. 

AMOUNT  OF    TIME  FOB  EACH  BRANCH. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  an  hour  of  sixty  minutes  each 
week  be  assigned  in  the  programme  for  each  of  the  following  subjects 
throughout  the  eight  years:  Physical  culture,  vocal  music,  oral  lessons 
in  natural  science  (hygiene  to  be  included  among  the  topics  under  this 
head),  oral  lessons  in  biography  and  general  history,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  time  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  drawing  from  the 
second  year  to  the  eighth,  inclusive;  to  manual  training  during  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  years  so  as  to  include  sewing  and  cookery  for  the  girls 
and  work  in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  reading  be  given  at  least  one  les- 
son each  day  for  the  entire  eight  years,  it  being  undei'stood,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  two  or  more  lessons  each  day  in  reading  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  in  which  the  recitation  is  necessarily  very  shorty 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  give  continued  close  attention, 
and  because  he  has  little  power  of  applying  himself  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring lessons  by  himself.  In  the  first  three  years  the  reading  should 
be  limited  to  pieces  in  the  colloquial  style,  but  selections  from  the 
classics  of  the  language  in  prose  and  in  poetry  shall  be  read  to  the 
pupil  from  time  to  time,  and  discussions  made  of  such  features  of  the 
selections  read  as  may  interest  the  pupil.  After  the  third  year  your 
committee  believes  that  the  reading  lesson  should  be  given  to  selections 
from  classic  authors  of  English,  and  that  the  work  of  the  recitation 
should  be  divided  between  (a)  the  elocution,  (b)  the  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  language,  including  spelling,  definitions,  syntactical 
construction,  punctuation,  and  figures  of  prosody,  and  (c)  the  literary 
contents,  including  the  main  and  accessory  ideas,  the  emotions  painted, 
the  deeds  described,  the  devices  of  style  to  produce  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  reader.  Your  committee  wishes  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  last  item — that  of  literary  study — which  should  con- 
sume more  and  more  of  the  time  of  the  recitation  from  grade  to  grade 
in  the  i)eriod  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year.  In  the  fourth  year 
and  previously  the  first  item — that  of  elocution,  to  secure  distinct  enun- 
ciation and  correct  pronunciation — should  be  most  prominent.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  the  second  item — that  of  spelling,  defining,  and 
punctuation — should  predominate  slightly  over  the  other  two  items. 
In  the  years  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  there  should  be  some  reading 
of  entire  stories,  such  as  Gulliver's  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hiawatha,  and  similar  stories  adapted 
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in  style  and  subject-matter  to  tbe  capacity  of  the  pupils.  An  honr 
should  be  devoted  each  week  to  conversations  on  the  salient  points  of 
the  story,  its  literary  and  ethical  bearings. 

Your  committee  agrees  in  the  opinion  that  in  teaching  language  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  practices  much  in  writing  exercises  and 
original  compositions.  At  first  the  pupil  will  use  only  his  colloquial 
vocabulary,  but  as  he  gains  command  of  the  technical  vocabularies  of 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  and  learns  the  higher  literary  vocab- 
ulary of  his  language,  he  will  extend  his  use  of  words  accordingly. 
Daily  from  the  first  year  the  child  will  prepare  some  lesson  or  portion 
of  a  lesson  in  writing.  Your  committee  has  included  under  the  head 
of  oral  grammar  (from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year)  one 
phase  of  this  written  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literary  form 
and  the  technicalities  of  composition  in  such  exercises  as  letter  writ- 
ing, written  reviews  of  the  several  branches  studied,  reports  of  the 
oral  lessons  in  natural  science  and  history,  paraphrases  of  the  poems 
and  prose  literature  of  the  readers,  and  finally  compositions  or  written 
essays  on  suitable  themes  assigned  by  the  teacher,  but  selected  from 
the  fields  of  knowledge  studied  in  school.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
criticise  all  paraphases  of  poetry  in  respect  to  the  good  or  bad  taste 
shown  in  the  choice  of  words;  pai-odies  should  never  be  permitted. 

It  is  thought  by  your  committee  that  the  old  style  of  composition 
writing  was  too  formal.  It  was  kept  too  far  away  from  the  other  work 
of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  giving  a  written  account  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  natural  sci- 
ence, the  ])upil  attempted  artificial  descriptions  and  reflections  on  such 
subjects  as  *' Spring,''  "Happiness,"  "Perseverance,"  "Friendship,"  or 
something  else  outside  of  the  line  of  his  school  studies. 

Your  committee  has  already  expressed  its  opinion  that  a  good  Eng- 
lish style  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  grammar  so  much  as  by 
familiarity  with  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  We  especially  recom- 
mend that  pupils  who  have  taken  up  the  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  con- 
taining the  selections  from  great  authors,  should  often  be  required  to 
make  written  paraphrases  of  prose  or  poetic  models  of  style,  using 
their  own  vocabulary  to  express  the  thoughts  so  far  as  possible,  and 
borrowing  the  recherche  words  and  phrases  of  the  author  where  their 
own  resources  fail  them.  In  this  way  the  pupil  learns  to  see  what  the 
great  author  bas  done  to  enrich  the  language  and  to  furnish  adequate 
means  of  expression  for  what  could  not  be  presented  in  words  before, 
or  at  least  not  in  so  happy  a  manner. 

Your  committee  believes  that  every  recitation  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it, 
an  attempt  to  express  th§  thoughts  and  information  of  the  lesson  in  the 
pupil's  own  words,  and  thus  an  initial  exercise  in  composition.  The 
regular  weekly  written  review  of  the  important  topics  in  the  several 
branches  studied  is  a  more  elaborate  exercise  in  composition,  the  pupil 
endeavoring  to  collect  what  he  knows  and  to  state  it  systematically  and 
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in  proper  language.  The  punctuation,  spelling,  syntax,  penmanship, 
choice  of  words,  and  style  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  made  a  matter  of 
criticism  in  connection  with  the  other  lessons,  but  only  in  the  language 
lesson  proper.  But  the  pupil  will  learn  language,  all  the  same,  by  the 
written  and  oral  recitations.  The  oral  grammar  lessons,  from  the  first 
year  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  use  of 
language,  gradually  introducing  the  grammatical  technique  as  it  is 
needed  to  describe  accurately  the  correct  forms  and  the  usages  violated 

Yonr  committee  believes  that  there  is  some  danger  of  wasting  the 
time  of  the  pupil  in  these  oral  and  written  language  lessons  in  the  first 
four  years  by  confining  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  the  expression  of 
ordiuary  commonplace  ideas  not  related  to  the  subjects  of  his  other 
lessons,  especially  when  the  expression  is  confined  to  the  colloquial 
vocabulary.  Such  training  has  been  severely  and  justly  condemned  as 
teaching  what  is  called  prating  or  gabbling,  rather  than  a  noble  use 
of  English  speech.  It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  dignified 
and  worthy  subject  of  composition,  and  what  is  so  good  for  his  pnri)ose 
as  the  themes  he  has  tried  to  master  in  his  regular  lessons!  The 
reading  lessons  will  give  matter  for  hterary  style,  the  geography  for 
scientific  style,  and  the  arithmetic  for  a  business  style;  for  all  styles 
should  be  learned. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  selected  lists  of  words  difficult  to 
spell  be  made  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mastered  by  frequent  writ- 
ing and  oral  spelling  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  use  of  a  textbook  in  grammar 
begin  with  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  year,  and  continue  until  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  that  1  daily 
lesson  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  be  devoted  to  it. 

For  Latin  we  recommend  1  daily  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  for  the 
eighth  year.  For  arithmetic  we  recommend  number  work  from  the 
first  year  to  the  eighth,  1  lesson  each  day,  but  the  use  of  the  text-book 
in  number  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  begin  until  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  year.  We  recommend  that  the  applications  of  elementary 
algebra  to  arithmetic,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  be  substituted  for 
pure  arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  daily  lesson  being 
given. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  penmanship  as  a  separate  branch 
be  taught  in  the  first  six  years  at  least  3  lessons  per  week. 

Geography,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  should  begin  with  oral 
lessons  in  the  second  year,  and  with  a  text-book  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  third  year,  and  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  with  1 
lesson  each  day,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  with  3  lessons 
per  week. 

History  of  the  United  States,  with  the  use  of  a  text-book,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  for  the  seventh  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
year,  1  lesson  each  day  j  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighth  year. 
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The  following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  for 
eacli  quarter  of  each  year : 

Reading :  Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Peunmanship .  Six  years,  10  lessons  per  week  for  first  two  years,  5  for  third  and 

fourth,  and  3  for  fifth  and  sixth. 
Spelling  lists:  Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  4  lessons  per  week. 
Grammar:  Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first  year  to  middle  of  fifth  year, 

text- book  from  middle  of  fiAh  year  to  close  of  seventh  year,  5  lessons  per 

week.    (Composition  writing  should  bo  inclnded  under  this  head.    Bat  the 

written  examinations  on  the  several  branches  should  be  counted  under  the 

head  of  composition  work.) 
Latin  or  French  or  Geiman :  Eighth  year,  5  lessons  per  week. 
Arithmetic :  Oral  first  and  second  years,  text-book  third  to  sixth  years,  5  lessons 

per  week. 
Algebra:  Seventh  and  eighth  years,  5  lessons  per  week. 
Geography :  Oral  lessons  second  year  to  middle  of  third  year,  text-book  from 

middle  of  third  year,  5  lessons  weekly  to  seventh  year,  and  3  lessons  to  close 

of  eighth. 
Natural  science  and  hygiene :  Sixty  minutes  per  week,  eight  years. 
History  of  United  States :  Five  hours  per  week  seventh  year  and  first  half  of 

eighth  year. 
Constitution  of  United  States:  Third  quarter  in  the  eighth  year. 
General  history  and  biography :  Oral  lessons,  sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Physical  culture:  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Vocal  music :  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Drawing :  Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking:  One-half  day  each  week  in  seventh  and 

eighth  years. 

Your  committee  recommends  recitations  of  fifteen  minutes  in  length 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  of  twenty  minutes  in  length  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
aud  of  thirty  minutes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  results  of  this  programme  show  for  the  first  and  second  yeai'S 
20  lessons  a  week  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  besides  7  other  exercises, 
occupying  an  average  of  twelve  minutes  apiece  each  day;  the  total 
amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  continuous  attention  of  the  recitation 
or  clivss  exercises  bemg  twelve  hours,  or  an  average  of  two  hours  and 
twenty-four  minutes  per  day. 

For  the  third  year  20  lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes  each,  and  5 
general  exercises  taking  up  five  hours  a  week,  or  an  average  of  one 
hour  per  day,  giving  an  average  time  per  day  of  two  hours  aud  twenty 
minutes  for  class  recitations  or  exercises. 

In  the  fourth  the  recitations  increase  to  24  (by  reason  of  4  extra 
lessons  in  spelling)  and  the  time  occupied  in  recitations  and  exercises 
to  thirteen  hours  and  an  average  per  day  of  two  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes. 
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Branches. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Seventh 
year. 

Eighth 
year. 

fieading 

10  lessons  a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

Writing 

10  lessons  a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week. 

3  lessons  a  week. 

Spelling  lists 

4  lessons  a  week. 

1 

English  grammar. . 

Oral,  with  composition  lessons. 

a  6  lessons  a  week  with 
text-book. 

Latin 

Slessow. 

Arithmetic 

Oral,  sixty  min- 
utes a  week. 

5  lessons  a  week  with  text-book. 

Algehra  

Geography 

Oral,  sixty  minutes   a 
week. 

a  5  lessons  a  week  with  text-book. 

Natural  science  -|- 
hygiene. 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

United  States  his- 

5  lessons  a 
week. 

tory. 

United  States  Con- 

ffS 

stitution. 

let- 
•oos. 

General  history.... 

Oral,  sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Physical  culture... 

S 

lixty  minutes  a  week 
»  a  week,  divided  in 

Vocal  music 

Sixty  minut< 

to  4  lessons. 

Drawing 

Sixty  minutes  a  week. 

Manual  trainingor 
sewing  f  cookery. 

! ....' 

Ono-balf  Aav  Mfh. 

1 

Xnmbor  of  lessons . 


204-7  20-1-7 

daily  daily 

exercises,  exercises. 


20+5 
daily 


24+5 
daily 


27+5 
daily 


exercises.lexeroises.  exercises 


27+5 

daUy 

exercises. 


23+fl     I     23+« 

daily         daily 

exercises,  lexerqjsei' 


Total  hours  of  reci- 
tations. 

12 

12 

llf 

13 

36i 

m 

m    1    17* 

Length  of  recita- 
tions. 

15  min. 

15  min.   1   15  min.  , 

20  min. 

20mhi. 

25  min. 

80  min. 

aOmio. 

a  Begins  in  second  half  year. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  number  of  recitations  increases  to  27 
per  week,  owing  to  the  addition  of  formal  grammar,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  all  is  sixteen  and  one-fourth  per  week,  or  an 
average  of  three  and  one- fourth  per  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  number  of  lessons  decreases  t» 
23,  history  being  added,  penmanship  and  special  lessons  in  spelling 
discontinued,  the  time  devoted  to  geography  reduced  to  3  lessons  a 
week.  But  the  recitation  is  increased  to  thirty  minutes  in  length. 
Manual  training  occupies  a  half  day,  or  two  and  one-half  hours,  eacli 
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week.     The  total  is  nineteen  boars  per  week,  or*tliree  and  three- 
quarters  per  day. 
The  foregoing  tabular  exhibit  shows  all  of  these  particulars. 

IV.  METHODS  AND   ORGANIZATION. 

Your  conunittee  is  agreed  that  the  time  devote  to  the  elementary 
school  work  should  not  be  reduced  fi*om  eight  years,  but  they  have 
recommended,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  a  modifie<l  form  of  algebra  be  introduced  in  place  of  advanced 
arithmetic,  and  that  in  the  eighth  year  English  grammar  yield  place 
to  Latin.  This  makes,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  transition  to  the 
studies  of  the  secondary  school  and  is  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil 
materially  in  his  preparation  for  that  work.  Hitherto  the  change 
from  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  too  abrupt,  the  pupil 
beginning  three  formal  studies  at  once,  namely,  algebra,  physical 
geography,  and  Latin. 

Your  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  numerous  instances  while  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  educational  values  and  programmes,  because  the  value  and  time 
of  beginning  of  the  several  branches  depend  so  largely  on  the  method 
of  teaching. 

The  following  recommendations,  however,  remain  for  this  part  of  their 
report: 

They  would  recommend  that  the  specialization  of  teachers'  work 
should  not  be  attempted  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  the  ele- 
nientary  school,  and  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  studies  then.  In  the 
secondary  school  it  is  expected  that  a  teacher  will  teach  one,  or  at  most 
two,  branches.  In  the  elementary  school,  for  at  least  six  years,  it  is 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  each  teacher  instruct  his  pupils  in  all  the 
branches  that  they  study,  for  the  reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  he 
hold  an  even  pressure  on  the  requirements  of  work,  correlating  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  prepare  all  their  lessons  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  same  teacher,  and  by  their  recitations  show  what  defects  of  meth- 
ods of  study  there  have  been  in  the  preparation. 

The  ethical  training  is  much  more  successful  under  this  plan,  because 
the  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  is  much  greater  when  he  or  she 
knows  minutely  the  entire  scope  of  the  school  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  special  teacher  the  responsibility  is  divided  and  the  opportunities 
of  special  acquaintance  with  character  and  habits  diminished. 

With  one  teacher,  who  supervises  the  study  and  hears  all  the  recita- 
tions, there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  two  kinds  of 
attention.  The  teacher  divides  his  pupils  into  two  classes  and  hears  one 
recite  while  the  other  class  prepares  for  the  next  lesson.  The  pupils 
reciting  are  required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  one  of  their  number 
who  is  explaining  the  point  assigned  him  by  the  teacher;  they  are  to 
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be  on  the  alert  t&  notice  any  mistakes  of  statement  or  omissions  of 
important  data;  they  are  at  the  same  time  to  pay  close  attention  totbe 
remarks  of  the  teacher*  This  is  one  kind  o£  attention  which  may  be 
called  associated  critical  attention.  The  pupils  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  next  lesson  are  busy,  each  one  l^  himself,  studying  the 
book  and  mastering  its  facts  and  ideas,  and  comparing  them  one  with 
another,  and  making  the  effort  to  become  oblivious  of  their  fellow- 
pupils,  the  recitation  going  on,  and  the  teacher.  This  is  another  kind 
of  attention,  which  is  not  associated,  but  an  individual  eftbrt  to  master 
for  one's  self  without  aid  a  prescribed  task  and  to  resist  all  distracting 
influences.  These  two  disciplines  in  attention  are  the  best  fi>rmal 
training  that  the  school  affords. 

Your  committee  has  already  mentioned  a  species  of  faulty  correlation 
wherein  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  all  branches  in  each,  misapplying 
Jacotot's  maxim,  ^' All  is  in  all''  (tout  est  dans  tout). 

A  frequent  error  of  this  kind  is  the  i)ractice  of  niaking  every  recita- 
tion a  language  lesson,,  and  interrupting  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  literature,  or  whatever  it  may  bej  by  calling  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion abruptly  to  something  in  his  forms  of  expression,,  his  pronunciation, 
or  to  some  faulty  use  of  English;  thus  turning  the  entire  system  of 
school  work  into  a  series  of  grammar  exercises  and  weakening  the 
power  of  continuous  thought  on  the  objective  contents  of  the  several 
branches  by  creating  a  pernicious  habit  of  self  consciousness  in  the 
matter  of  verbal  expression.  While  your  committee  would  not  venture 
to  say  that  there  should  not  be  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  verbal 
expression  in  all  lessons,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  limited 
to  criticism  of  the  recitation  for  its  want  of  technical  accuracy.  The 
technical  words  in  each  branch  should  be  discussed  until  the  pupil  is 
familiar  with  their  full  force.  The  faulty  English  should  be  criticised  as 
showing  confusion  of  thought  or  memory,  and  should  be  corrected  in 
this  sense.  But  solecisms  of  speech  should  be  silently  noted  by  the 
teacher  for  discussion  in  the  regular  language  lesson. 

The  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  has  occupied  from  time  to  time 
very  much  attention.  Your  committee  believes  that  in  many  systems 
of  elementary  schools  there  is  iiyury  done  by  too  much  formality  in 
ascertaining  whether  the  pupils  of  a  given  class  have  completed  t^e 
work  up  to  a  given  arbitrarily  fixed  point,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  the 
next  apportionment  of  the  work.  In  the  early  days  of  city  school 
systems,  when  the  office  of  superintendent  was  first  created^  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  divide  up  the  graded  course  of  study  into  years 
of  work,  and  to  hold  stated  annual  examinations  to  ascertain  how  many 
pupils  could  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  or  year's  work.  All  that 
failed  at  tlus  examination  were  set  back  at  the  beginning  oi  the  year's 
work  to  spend  another  year  in  reviewing  iL  This  was  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  superintendent,  who,  it  was  said,  could  not  hold  exam- 
inations to  suit  the  wants  of  individuals  or  particular  classes.    From 
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this  arrangement  there  naturally  resulted  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
<^  marking  time.^  Pupils  who  had  nearly  completed  the  wotIl  (d  the 
year  were  plaeed  with  pupils  who  had  been  till  now  a  year's  interval 
below  them.  Discouragement  «td  demoralization  at  the  thought  of 
taking  up  again  a  course  of  lessons  learned  once  before  caused  many 
pnpils  to  leave  school  permanently. 

This  evil  has  been  remedied  in  nearty  one-half  of  the  cities  by  pro- 
moting pupils  whenever  they  have  completed  the  work  of  a  grade.  The 
constant  tendency  of  classification  to  become  imperfect  by  reason  of 
the  difference  in  rates  of  advancement  of  the  several  pupils,  owing  to 
disparity  in  ages,  degree  of  maturity,  temperament,  and  health,  makes 
frequent  reclassification  necessary.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
promoting  the  few  pupils  who  distance  the  majority  of  their  classmates 
into  the  next  class  above,  separated  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  an  interval 
of  less  than  half  a  year.  The  bright  pupils  thus  promoted  have  to 
struggle  to  make  up  the  ground  covered  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
classes,  but  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  gener- 
ally will  in  two  years'  time  need  another  promotion  from  class  to  class. 

The  Procrustean  character  of  the  old  city  systems  has  been  removed 
by  this  device. 

There  remain  for  mention  some  other  evils  besides  bad  systems  of 
promotion  due  to  defects  of  organization.  The  school  buildings  are 
often  with  superstitious  care  kept  apart  exclusively  for  particular 
grades  of  pupils.  The  central  building  erected  for  high  school  purposes, 
though  only  half  filled,  is  not  made  to  relieve  the  neighboring  grammar 
school,  crowded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  not  receive  the  classes  which 
ought  to  be  promoted  from  the  primary  schools.  It  has  happened  in 
such  cases  that  this  superstition  prevailed  so  far  that  the  pupils  in  the 
primary  school  building  were  kept  at  work  on  studies  already  finished 
because  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  grammar  schooL 

In  all  good  school  systems  the  pupils  take  up  new  work  when  they 
have  completed  the  old,  and  the  bright  pupils  are  transferred  to  highcar 
classes  when  they  have  so  far  distanced  their  fellows  that  the  amount 
of  work  fixed  for  the  average  ability  of  the  class  does  not  give  them 
enough  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  state,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  it  has  been  led  into  many  digressions  in  illustrating  the  details  of 
its  recommendations  in  this  report  through  its  desire  to  make  clear 
the  grounds  on  which  it  has  based  its  conclusions,  and  through  the 
hope  that  such  details  will  call  out  a  still  more  thoroughgoing  discus- 
sion of  the  educational  values  of  branches  proposed  for  elementary 
schools,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  those  branches  may  be  succcss- 
fiiUy  taught. 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  subject  yoxur  committee 
recommends  the  publication  of  selected  passages  from  the  papers  sent 
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in  by  invited  auxiliary  committees  and  by  volunteers,  many  of  these 
containing  valuable  suggestions  not  mentioned  in  this  report. 

William  T.  Harris,  Chairman  ^ 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educatian^ 

Washingtony  District  of  Columbia, 

I  dissent  from  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
following  points: 

▲RITHMKTIC. 

(i)  As  to  fractions. — In  teaching  arithmetic  there  does  not  exist  any 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  small  children  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
fraction  as  such  than  in  getting  them  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  simpler 
whole  numbers.  It  is  true  that  the  fractions  J,  i,  J,  etc.,  as  symbols, 
are  a  little  more  complex  than  are  the  single  digits;  but  as  to  the  real 
meaning,  when  once  the  fractional  idea  has  been  properly  develoi>ed 
by  the  teacher  and  the  significance  of  the  idea  apprehended  by  the 
pupil,  it  is  as  easily  understood  as  any  other  simple  truth.  Children 
get  the  idea  of  half,  third,  or  quarter  of  many  things  long  before  they 
enter  school,  and  they  will  as  readily  learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  fractions  as  they  will  whole  numbers.  In  using  fractions 
they  will  draw  diagrams  and  pictures  representing  the  processes  of 
work  as  quickly  and  easily  as  they  illustrate  similar  work  with  integers. 
It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  teach  arithmetic 
to  children,  or,  rather,  how  to  teach  the  children  how  to  teach  them- 
selves. There  is  really  no  valid  argument  why  children  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  in  school  should  not  master  the  fundamental 
operations  in  fractions.  Not  only  this,  they  will  put  the  more  common 
fractions  into  the  technique  of  percentage,  and  do  this  as  well  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  as  at  any  other  time  in  their  future  progress. 
There  is  only  one  new  idea  involved  in  this  operation,  and  that  consists 
in  giving  an  additional  term — per  cent — to  the  fractional  symbol. 
When  one  number  is  a  part  of  another  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  frac- 
tional part,  or  as  such  a  per  cent  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  percentage  is 
thus  learned  by  the  pupils  early  in  the  course.  Children  are  not  hurt 
by  learning.    Standing  still  and  lost  motion  kill. 

Every  recitation  should  reach  the  full  swing  of  the  learner's  mind? 
including  all  his  acquisitions  on  any  given  topic.  But  if  the  teaching  of 
fractions  be  deferred,  as  it  usually  is  in  most  schools,  the  time  may  be 
materially  shortened  by  teaching  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
together.  This  is  simple  enough  if  different  fractions  having  common 
denominators  are  used  at  first,  such  as  f  +  |-  =  ?,  and  f  —  |^  =  !  Then 
the  next  step,  after  sufficient  drill  on  this  case,  is  to  take  two  fractions 
(simple)  of  different  units  of  value,  as  ^  +  ^  =  ?,  and  ^  —  J  =  f  Multi- 
plication and  division  may  be  treated  similarly. 

In  decimals  the  pupil  is  really  confronted  by  a  simpler  form*  of 
fractions  than  the  varied  forms  of  common  fractions. 
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Devices  and  illustrations  of  a  material  kind  are  necessary  to  baild  ap 
in  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  bef^inning  a  clear  concept  of  a  tentb,  etc, 
and  then  to  show  that  one  tenth  written  as  a  decimal  is  only  a  short- 
hand way  of  writing  ^^  as  a  common  fraction,  and  so  on.  He  sees  very 
soon  that  the  decimal  is  only  a  shorthand  common  fraction,  and  this 
notion  he  must  hold  to.  This  is  the  vital  point  in  decimals.  The  idea 
tbat  they  can  be  changed  into  common  fractions  and  the  reverse  at 
will  establishes  the  fact  in  the  pupiPs  mind  that  they  are  common 
fractions  and  not  uncommon  ones.  Fixing  the  decimal  point  will  in  a 
short  time  take  care  of  itself. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  steps  are:  (1)  Developing  the  subject  till 
each  pupil  gets  a  clear  conception  of  it;  (2)  necessary  drill  to  fix  the 
process;  (3)  connecting  the  subject  with  all  that  has  preceded  it;  (4)  its 
applications;  (5)  the  pupil's  ability  to  sum  up  clearly  and  concisely  what 
he  has  learned. 

(^)  As  to  abridgment. — Under  this  head  I  hold  that  a  course  in  arith- 
metic, including  simple  numbers,  fractions,  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, percentage  and  interest,  and  numerical  operations  in  powers,  does 
not  fit  a  pupil  to  begin  the  study  of  algebra.  That  while  he  may  carry 
the  book  under  his  arm  to  the  schoolroom,  he  is  too  poorly  equipped  to 
make  headway  on  this  subject,  and  instead  of  finishing  up  algebra  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  he  is  kept  too  long  at  it,  with  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  his  becoming  disgusted  with  it. 

There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the  common  school  arithmetic  that 
may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advantage,  to  wit,  all  but  the  simplest 
exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign  exchange,  all  foreign  moneys 
(except  reference  tables  of  values),  annuities,  alligation,  progression; 
and  the  entire  subjects  of  percentage  and  interest  should  be  condensed 
into  about  twenty  pages. 

Cancellation,  factoring,  proportion,  evolution,  and  involution  should 
be  retained.  Cancellation  and  factoring  should  be  strongly  emphasized, 
owing  to  their  immense  value  in  shortening  work  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  in  more  advanced  subjects.  Some  drill  in  the  metric  system  should 
not  be  omitted. 

(3)  As  to  mental  arithmetic. — Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  pupil 
does  not  need  a  text-book  of  mental  arithmetic.  So  fixr  his  work  in 
arithmetic  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  written  and  mental. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  in  addition  to  his  written  arithmetic, 
he  should  begin  a  mental  arithmetic  and  continue  it  three  years,  reciting 
at  least  four  mental  arithmetic  lessons  each  week.  The  length  of  the 
recitation  should  be  twenty  minutes.  A  pupil  well  drilled  in  mental 
arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  if  the  school  age  begins  at  (>, 
is  far  better  prepared  to  study  algebra  than  the  one  who  has  not  had 
such  a  drill.  There  are  a  few  problems  in  arithmetic  that  can  be  solved 
more  easily  by  algebra  than  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic, 
but  there  are  many  numerical  problems  in  equations  of  the  first  degree 
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that  can  be  more  easily  Uandkd  by  mental  arithmetic  than  by  algebra. 
To  attack  arithmetical  problems  by  algebra  is  very  much  like  using  a 
tremendoas  lever  to  lift  a  feather.  Those  who  have  fouitd  a  great 
stumbling-block  in  arithmetical  <^  conundrums,"  have,  if  the  inside  tBiCis 
were  known,  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  deficiency  of 
^'number-brain- cells"  will  afford  an  adequate  explanation. 

{4)  Rearrangement  of  subjects. — ^There  should  be  a  rearranging  of  the 
topics  in  arithmetic  so  that  one  subject  naturally  leads  up  to  the  next. 
As  an  illustration,  it  is  easily  seen  that  whole  numbers  and  fractions  can 
be  treated  together,  and  that  with  United  States  money  when  the  dime  is 
reached  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  decimals,  and  tha.t  when  ^^  a  square" 
in  surface  measure  first  comes  up  the  next  step  is  the  square  of  a  num- 
ber as  well  as  its  square  root,  and  that  solid  measure  logically  lands 
the  learner  among  cubes  and  cube  roots.  When  he  learns  that  1,728 
cubic  inches  make  1  cubic  foot  he  is  prep<ared  to  find  the  edge  of  the 
cube.  What  is  meant  here  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  next  above.  All 
depends  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  conditions 
and  relations.  My  contention  is  that  truth,  so  far  as  one  is  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  it  when  it  is  properly  presented,  is  always  a  simple  affair^ 

(5)  As  to  algebra. — If  algebra  be  commenced  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  yeax  let  the  pupil  go  at  it  in  earnest  and  keep  at  it  till  he  has 
mastered  it.  Here  the  best  opportunities  wiU  be  afforded  him  to  con- 
nect his  algebraic  knowledge  to  his  arithmetical  knowledge.  He  builds 
the  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  skillful  teacher  always  insists  that 
the  learner  shall  establish  and  maintain  this  relationship  between  the 
two  subjects.  To  switch  around  the  other  way  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  as  to  omit  certain  exercises  in  the  common  algebra  because  they 
are  more  briefly  and  elegantly  treated  in  the  calculus.  It  is  admitted 
that  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics  often  throws  much  light  on  the 
lower  branches,  but  these  side  lights  should  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  the  learner  onward  to  broader  generalizations*  Unless 
one  sees  the  lower  clearly,  the  higher  is  obscure.  Build  solidly  the 
foundation  on  arithmetic — written  and  mental — and  the  higher  branches 
will  be  more  easily  mastered  and  time  saved. 

HISTORY   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

In  teaching  this  branch  in  the  imblic  schools  there  does  not  appear, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  substantial  reason  why  the  pupils  should  not 
study  and  recite  the  history  of  the  rebellion  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  do  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  pupils  discuss  the  late  war  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  it  with  an  imparti^dity  of  feeling  that  speaks 
more  for  their  good  sense  and  clear  judgment  than  any  other  way 
by  which  their  knowledge  csm  be  tested.  They  may  not  get  hoW  <rf 
all  the  causes  involved  in  that  conflict,  but  they  get  enough  to  under- 
stand the  motives  which  caused  the  armies  to  fight  so  heroically  and 
why  the  people^  both  Korth  and  South,  staked  everything  on  the  issue. 
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Ja9t  as  the  men  who  faced  each  other  for  foar  years  and  met  so  often 
in  a  death  grapple  will  sit  down  now  and  quietly  talk  over  their  trials, 
sufferings^  and  conflicts,  so  do  their  children  talk  over  these  same  stir- 
ring scenes.  They,  too,  so  far  as  my  exi>erience  extends,  are  singular)^ 
free  from  bitterness  and  prejudice.  It  is  certainly  a  x)eriod  of  history 
that  they  should  study. 

TUK  SPKIXmO  BOOK. 

In  addition  to  the  "spelling  lists"  I  would  supplement  with  a  good 
spelling  book.  So  far  no  "  word  list,''  however  well  selected,  has  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  spelling  book.  All  those  schools  that  threw  out 
the  spelling  book  and  undertook  to  teach  spelling  incidentally  or  by 
word  lists  failed,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  branches  can  not  be  taught  incidentally  as  the 
pupil  or  the  class  reads  Bobinson  Crusoe  or  any  other  similar  work. 
It  is  an  independent  study  and  as  such  should  be  pursued. 

James  M.  Greenwood, 
Superintendent  of  SchooUj  Kansas  City^  Mo. 

While  affixing  my  signature  to  the  report  of  this  committee  as 
expressing  substantial  agreement  with  most  of  its  leading  proposi- 
tions, I  beg  leave  also  to  indicate  my  dissent  from  certain  of  its  recom- 
mendations and  to  suggest  certain  additions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
the  report  requires. 

(1)  There  are  other  forms  of  true  correlation  which  should  be  included 
with  the  four  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  report  and  which  should 
be  as  clearly  and  fhlly  treated  as  are  these  four. 

The  first  is  that  form  of  correlation  which  is  iK)pularly  understood 
by  the  name,  and  which  is  also  called  by  some  writers,  concentration, 
coordination,  unification,  and  alludes  in  general  to  a  division  of  studies 
into  content  and  form — ^by  content  meaning  that  upon  which  it  is  fitting 
that  the  mind  of  the  child  should  dwell  and  by  form  the  means  or 
modes  of  expression  by  which  thoughts  are  communicated.  Or  it  may 
be  thus  expressed:  the  true  content  of  education  is  (1)  philosophy, 
or  the  knowledge  of  man  as  to  his  motives  and  hidden  springs  of  action, 
indicated  in  history  and  literature,  and  (2)  science,  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  its  manifestations  and  laws.  Its  form  is  art,  which  is 
the  deliberate,  purposeful,  and  effective  expression  to  others  .of  that 
which  has  been  produced  within  man  by  contact  with  other  men  and 
with  nature,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  divided  into  various  arts, 
such  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  making,  and  modeling.  The  relation 
of  content  and  form  is  that  of  principle  and  subordinate,  the  latter 
receiving  its  chief  value  from  the  former.  In  a  true  education  they 
are  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  that  he  instinctively  and 
unconsciously  grasps  this  relation,  and  is  thereby  lifted  into  a  higher 
plane  of  thinking  and  living  than  if  the  various  arts  are  taught,  as 
they  too  commonly  are,  without  reference  to  a  'noble  content.    This 
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relation  of  form  to  content  is  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  report,  but 
nowhere  definitely  treated.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  true  form  of 
correlation,  and  as  such  deserves  special  and  definite  treatment. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  present  much  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country,  often  in  forms  that  are  misleading  and  harmful.  The  fact  that 
it  adds  the  important  element  of  interest  to  the  dry  details  of  common 
school  life  makes  it  especially  attractive  to  progressive  and  earnest 
teachers,  and  this  committee  should  recognize  its  importance  and  make 
such  an  utterance  upon  it  as  will  guide  the  average  teacher  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  its  meaning  and  to  a  wise  use  of  it  in  the  school- 
room. 

Second.  There  is  a  still  higher  form  of  correlation  which  is  definitely 
referred  to  later  in  the  report  as  that  *^of  the  several  branches  of  human 
learning  in  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  view  furnished  by  religion  to  our 
civilization."  This  in  the  report  is  assigned  absolutely  to  the  province 
of  higher  education.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  dissent  wholly  from  this 
view,  since  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  higher  unity  can  not  be  com- 
prehensively stated  for  the  use  of  a  child,  yet  a  wise  teacher  can  so 
present  subjects  to  even  a  young  child  that  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  all 
knowledge  will  to  a  certain  degree  be  unconsciously  developed  iu  his 
mind.  In  regard  to  certain  of  the  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge 
this  relation  is  so  evident  that  they  can  not  be  properly  presented  at 
all  unless  the  relation  be  made  clear.  Such  studies  are  history  and 
geography. 

(2)  The  recommendations  upon  the  subject  of  language  should  be 
broadened  to  cover  the  production  of  good  English  by  the  child  him- 
self with  the  suggestion  of  suitable  topics  and  proi)er  methods.  This 
report  confines  itself  to  the  absorptive  side  of  education  and  ignores 
that  development  of  power  over  nature,  man,  and  self  which  conies 
from  free  exercise  of  faculties  and  free  expression  of  thought.  The 
study  of  language  as  something  for  the  child  to  use  himself,  the  great 
means  by  which  he  is  to  assert  his  place  in  civilization  and  exert  his 
influence  for  good,  is  nowhere  referred  to  except  in  the  vaguest  way. 
This  statement  in  regard  to  language  applies  almost  equally  well  to 
drawing,  and  here  is  made  evident  the  importance  of  the  form  of  cor- 
relation to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The  proper  material  for  the 
training  of  the  child  in  expression  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
study  of  man  and  nature.  His  mind  being  filled  with  high  themes,  he 
asserts  his  individuality,  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  them,  and 
thereby  gains  at  once  both  a  closer  and  clearer  comprehension  of  what 
he  has  studied  and  also  the  power  by  which  he  may  become  a  factor 
in  his  generation. 

(3)  I  would  wish  to  omit  the  word  "weekly"  where  it  occurs  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  of  general  history  and  science,  unless  it  be 
understood  to  mean  that  an  amount  of  time  in  the  school  year  equiva- 
lent to  sixty  minutes  weekly  be  given  to  each  of  these  subjects.    It  is 
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ofteu  better  to  condense  these  subjects  into  certain  portions  of  the  year, 
giving  more  time  to  them  each  week  and  using  them  as  the  basis,  to  a 
certain  degree,  of  language  work.  I  believe  that,  esi>ecially  with  young 
children,  clearer  concepts  are  produced  by  such  connected  study  pur- 
sued for  fewer  weeks  than  by  lessons  seven  days  apart 

(4)  In  my  judgment  manual  training  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  with 
the  simple  study  of  form  from  objects  and  the  reproduction  in  paper  of 
the  objects  presented,  and  should  extend,  in  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
lessons,  through  all  the  grades,  leaving,  however,  the  heavier  tools, 
such  as  the  plane,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  By  these  means 
an  interest  is  kept  up  in  the  various  human  industries,  sympathy  for 
all  labor  is  created,  and  a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  developed ;  more- 
over, the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  school  is  greatly  enhanced. 
Manual  training  has  often  proved  the  magnet  by  which  boys  at  the 
restless  age  have  been  kept  in  school  instead  of  leaving  for  some  gain- 
ful occui>ation. 

(5)  I  desire  to  suggest  that  geometry  may  l)e  so  taught  as  to  be  a 
better  mathematical  study  than  algebra  to  succeed  or  accompany  arith- 
metic in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  do  not  refer  particularly  to 
inventional  geometry,  to  which  the  committee  accords  a  shghting  atten- 
tion, but  to  constructive  geometry  and  the  simplest  propositions  in 
demonstrative  geometry,  thus  involving  the  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
mentary geometric  forms  and  their  more  obvious  relations.  This  study 
may  be  made  of  especial  interest  in  connection  with  manual  training 
and  drawing,  while  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  to  the  immature  mind 
than  the  abstractions  of  algebra,  since  it  connects  more  directly  with 
the  concrete,  by  which  its  presentation  may  often  be  aided. 

(6)  While  agreeing  fully  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  that  the 
full  scientific  method  should  not  be  applied  to  the  study  of  elementary 
science  by  young  children,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  favor  more  of  experi- 
mentation and  observation  by  the  child,  and  less  of  telling  by  the 
teacher  than  the  report  would  seem  to  favor. 

(7)  I  would  go  further  than  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  insist 
that  except  in  rare  cases  there  should  be  no  specialization  of  the  teach- 
ing force  below  the  high  school,  and  that  even  in  the  first  years  of  the 
high  school,  so  far  as  possible,  spe<;ialization  should  be  subordinated  to 
a  general  care  of  the  child's  welfare  and  oversight  of  his  methods  of 
study,  which  are  impossible  when  a  corps  of  teachers  give  instruction, 
each  in  one  subject,  and  see  the  student  only  during  the  hour  of  reci- 
tation. 

(8)  While  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  bald  statements  under  the 
head  "  Correlation  by  sjmthesis  of  studies,^  since  reference  is  made  to 
only  a  very  artificial  mode  of  synthesis  not  at  all  in  vogue  in  this  coun- 
try, I  must  dissent  emphatically  from  this  jwrtion  of  the  report  as  by 
inference  condemning  a  most  important  department  of  correlation,  to 
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which  I  have  referred  earlier.  The  doctrine  of  coaceutration  is  not 
necessarily  artificial;  rather  it  refers  to  the  higher  unity, of  which  this 
committee  has  spoken  in  glowing  terms  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
higher  edacation«  It  also  includes  the  division  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum into  content  and  form,  which  this  committee  inferentially  adopts  in 
its  treatment  of  language.  I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  do  tbe 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  the  entire  course  of  study  can  be  liter- 
ally and  exactly  centered  about  a  single  subject,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any 
artificial  correlation;  but  there  is  a  natural  relation  of  all  knowledges, 
which  this  committee  admits  in  various  places,  and  which  is  the  basis 
of  a  i)roper  synthesis  of  studies,  according  to  the  psychological  principle 
of  apperception. 

(9)  If  by  the  term  "  oral,"  as  applied  to  lessons  in  biography  and  in 
natural  science,  the  committee  means,  as  the  word  would  imply,  that 
the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  by  the  teacher,  I 
can  not  in  full  agree  with  the  committee's  conclusions.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  in  natural  science  the  work  should  be  largely  that  of 
observation,  and  in  history  and  biography,  while  in  the  v^ry  lowest 
grades  the  teachers  should  tell  the  children  stories,  as  soon  aa  it  is  pos- 
sible the  desired  information  should  be  obtained  by  the  student  through 
reading.  To  this  end  the  reading  lesson  in  school  should  be  properly 
correlated  with  his  other  studies,  and  he  should  be  advised  as  to  his 
home  reading.  The  information  thus  obtained  should  be  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  the  class,  and  should  furnish  the  material  for  much  of 
the  written  language  work  of  the  children. 

(10)  I  must  dissent  emphatically  and  entirely  from  that  ]>ortion  of  the 
report  which  recommends  that  a  text-book  in  grammar  be  introduced 
into  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  school  life.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  the  text-book  were  not  introduced  into 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  at  all.  Certainly  it  should  not  api>ear 
before  the  seventh  year.  Such  knowledge  of  grammar  as  will  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the  basis  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  as  will  enable  him  to  use  correctly  forms  of  speech  which 
the  necessities  of  expression  require,  should  be  given  orally  by  the 
teacher  in  connection  with  the  child's  written  work,  when  needed;  but 
against  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  upon  grammar,  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  when  the  pupil  is 
not  more  than  10  years  old,  I  must  protest.  Instead  of  that  the  child 
should  devote  much  time,  some  every  day,  to  writing  upon  proper 
themes  in  the  best  English  he  can  command,  furnishing  occasion  to  the 
teacher  to  correct  such  errors  as  he  may  make,  and  acquiring  by  use 
acquaintance  with  the  correct  forms  of  grammar.  If,  as  will  doubtless 
be  the  case  in  most  cities,  local  conditions  render  the  introduction  of 
Latin  into  the  eighth  grade  inad\isable,  this  study  of  grammar  may  be 
made  in  that  grade  somewhat  more  intensive. 
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(11 )  If  by  a  test-book  in  geograpby  is  meant  tbat  winch  is  commouly 
iderstood  by  the  terni^  aud  not  simply  geo^apbical  reading  matter, 

my  judgment  it  should  not  be  introduced  earlier  than  the  fifth  year. 
These  suggestions  and  expressions  of  dissent,  if  approved  by  the 
mmittee,  wookl  necessitate  some  change  in  the  programme  submit- 
d^  the  most  important  of  which  would  be  the  making  room  for  the 
eduction  of  English  in  the  grades.  This  could  be  provided  in  the 
"St  and  second  grades  by  taking  some  of  the  time  devoted  to  penman- 
lip  and  doing  the  work  partly  in  connection  with  the  reading  classes. 
i  the  third  and  fourth  grades  it  should  take  some  of  the  time  devoted 

penmanship,  and  should  be  studied  also  in  connection  with  geogra- 
ly  and  reading,  and  in  the  ftfth  and  sixth  grades  it  should  take  all  of 
le  time  given  to  grammar. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  express  dissent  upon  so  many  points,  but 
\  most  of  them  appear  to  me  vital  and  as  the  diil'erences  appear  to  be 
>t  merely  9nx>erficial  but  fundamental,  affecting  and  affected  by  one^s 
itire  educational  creed,  I  can  not  do  oth^wise.  To  most  of  the  report 
most  gladly  give  my  assent  and  approvaL 

Chablss  B.  Gilbert, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  8t.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  main  features  of  the  foregoing  report 
f  the  subeommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.  It  is  so  admirable  in  its 
nalysis  of  subjects  and  in  its  statement  of  comparative  education 
alnes,  and  so  suggestive  in  its  practical  applications  to  teaching,  that 

regret  to  find  myself  appearing  in  any  way  to  dissent  from  its  con- 
Ittsions.  Indeed  my  principal  objection  is  not  against  anything  con- 
ained  in  the  report  (unless  it  be  against  a  possible  inference  which 
light  be  drawn  at  one  point),  but  it  refers  rather  to  what  seems  to  me 
0  be  an  omission. 

In  addition  to  all  the  forms  of  correlation  recommendwl  in  the  report, 
t  seems  to  me  possible  to  okake  a  correlation  of  subjects  in  a  pro- 
P*aBame  in  such  way  that  the  selection  of  subject-matter  may  be,  to 
»me  extent,  from  all  fields  of  knowledge.  These  selections  should  be 
Jueh  as  are  related  to  one  another  so  as  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  acqui- 
sition. They  should  be  the  main  features  of  knowledge  in  the  different 
iepartments. 

These  different  departments,  from  which  the  chosen  subjects  should 
D€  taken,  must  be  fundamental  ones,  and  must  be  sufficiently  numerous 
^  represent  universal  culture.  The  report  itself  indicates  conclusively 
^hat  these  are. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  various  attempts  that  have  been 
®ade  to  correlate  subjects  of  study. 

^  ^cry  jost  criticism  is  made  upon  that  attempt  at  correlation  by 
^  wse  of  the  story  of  Bobinsou  Crusoe  as  a  center  of  correlation.  It 
^  ^iistiBctly  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  the  exi>erience8  of  Robinson 
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Crasoe  are  lacking  in  many  of  the  elements  of  universal  culture,  and  in 
manjr  elements  of  education  needed  to  adjust  the  individual  proi)erly 
to  the  civilization  of  our  time  and  country.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  attempt  to  make  this  story  the  center  of  correlation  leads  directly 
to  trivial  exercises  in  other  subjects  in  order  to  make  them  "correlate'* 
with  Bobinson  Crusoe.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  report  that  it  naturally 
leads  to  fragmentary  knowledge  of  many  subjects  very  much  interior 
to  that  clear,  logically  connected  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  may  be 
had  by  pursuing  it  without  reference  to  correlating  it  with  all  others. 

It  is  at  this  point  that,  in  my  judgment,  a  wrong  inference  is  per- 
mitted by  the  report. 

It  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  follow  that  because  correlation  based 
on  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  failure  all  correlations  having  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  will  necessarily  prove  failures.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
believe  that  correlation  needs  any  "center,"  outside  the  child  and  its 
natural  activities.  If,  however,  it  seems  wiser  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  any  given  field  of  acquisition,  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
accorded  to  language  and  its  closely  related  subjects — reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  composing,  study  of  literature,  etc.  Indeed  language,  as 
a  mode  of  expression,  is  organically  related  to  thinking,  in  all  fields 
of  knowledge,  as  form  is  related  to  content.  A  "system"  or  ^* pro- 
gramme" of  correlation  on  this  basis  would  seek  for  fundamental 
ideas  in  all  the  leading  branches,  and  make  them  themes  of  thought 
and  occasions  of  language  exercises.  The  selections  would  onut  all 
trivialities  in  all  subjects,  and  would  not  attempt  to  correlate  for 
the  mere  sake  of  correlation;  but  would  seek  to  correlate  wherever 
by  such  correlation  kindred  themes  may  be  made  to  illuminate  one 
another.  To  illustrate,  concrete  problems  in  arithmetic  would  be 
sought  that  would  clearly  develop  and  illustrate  mathematical  ideas 
and  their  application ;  but  in  a  secondary  way  these  problems  would 
be  sought  for  in  the  various  departments  of  concrete  knowledge — 
geography,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  polit- 
ical, industrial,  or  domestic  economy.  But  none  of  these  themes  would 
be  so  relied  upon  for  problems  as  to  compel  one  to  choose  unreasonable 
or  trivial  relations  on  which  to  base  them.  The  problems  themselves 
should  represent  true  and  important  facts  and  relations  of  the  other  sub- 
jects as  surely  and  rigidly  as  they  should  involve  correct  mathematical 
principles;  and  all  such  exercises  should  be  rightly  related  to  the  child's 
education  in  language. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  child  is  engaged  in  nature  study  of  any  kind, 
some  valuable  problems  in  mathematics  may  be  found  rightly  related, 
both  to  the  subject  directly  in  hand  and  the  child's  natural  progress  in 
arithmetic.  Also  many  of  the  lessons  in  nature  study  are  directly 
related  to  some  of  the  finest  literature  ever  produced,  in  which  analo- 
gies of  nature  are  made  the  means  of  expression  for  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  of  the  human  experiences.    When  the  child  has  mastered 
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the  physical  facts  on  which  the  literary  inspiration  is  based  is  the  true 
time  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  study  of  such  literature.  These 
ideas  are  not  only  rightly  related  to  one  another,  but  to  the  mind  itself. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  nascent  moment  when  the  mind  can  easily  and 
fully  master  what  might  else  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  all 
because  subjects  and  occasion  have  come  into  happy  conjunction. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  any  elaboration  of  such  a 
system  of  correlation.  But  I  feel  that  its  absence  from  the  report  may 
make  many  persons  feel  that  the  latter  is  so  far  incomplete. 

L.  n.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  SchoolSy  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

With  the  main  lines  of  thought  in  this  report  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment. With  many  of  its  details,  however,  I  am  not  in  accord.  I  regret 
to  have  to  express  my  dissent  from  its  conclusions  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  The  report  makes  too  little  of  the  uses  of  grammar  as  supplying 
canons  of  criticism  which  enable  the  pupil  to  correct  his  own  English, 
and  as  furnishing  a  key  (grammatical  analysis)  that  gives  him  the 
power  to  see  the  meaning  of  obscure  or  involved  sentences. 

(2)  For  the  study  of  literature  complete  works  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  selections  found  in  school  readers. 

(3)  That  species  of  language  exercise  known  as  paraphrasing  I 
regard  as  harmful. 

(4)  The  study  of  number  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  first  year  in 
school.-  Practice  in  the  primary  operations  of  arithmetic  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  quadratic  equation 
should  be  reserved  for  the  high  school. 

(5)  The  foreign  language  introduced  into  the  elementary  school 
course  should  be  a  modern  language — French  or  German.  Latin  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to  master  its 
literature. 

(6)  In  the  general  programme  of  studies  the  school  day  is  cut  up 
into  too  many  short  periods.  The  tendency  of  such  a  programme  as 
that  in  the  text  would  be  to  destroy  repose  of  mind  and  render  reflec- 
tion almost  an  impossibility. 

(7)  I  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with  the  opinions  stated  in  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  6,  and  9  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  dissenting  opinion,  and  in  the  main 
with  what  Mr.  Jones  says  on  the  correlation  of  studies. 

William  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Brooklyn,  X,  Y. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN— Continued. 


III.— Report  op  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Oboanization  op 
City  School  Systems. 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  is  to  treat  of  city  school  systems 
which  are  so  large  that  persons  chosen  by  the  people  to  manage  them, 
and  serving  without  pay,  can  not  be  expected  to  transact  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  system  in  person,  nor  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  all 
business  transactions  ^  and  which  are  also  so  large  that  one  person 
employed  to  supervise  the  instruction  can  not  be  assumed  to  personally 
manage  or  direct  all  of  the  details  thereof;  but  must,  iu  each  case,  act 
under  plans  of  organization  and  administration  established  by  law,  and 
through  assistants  and  representatives. 

The  end  for  which  a  school  system  exists  is  the  instruction  of  tlie 
children,  the  word  instruction  being  used  with  the  meaning  it  attains  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-educated  person,  if  not  in  the  mind  of  an  educational 
expert. 

To  secure  this  end,  no  plan  of  organization  alone  will  suffice.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  a  sincere  desire  for  good  schools,  of  a  fair 
kuowledge  of  what  good  schools  are  and  of  what  wUl  make  them,  of  a 
public  spirit  and  a  moral  sense  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  are 
spontaneous  or  which  can  be  appealed  to  with  confidence.  Fortunf^tely 
the  interest  which  the  i)eople  have  in  their  own  children  is  so  lai'ge,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  community  for  public  order  and  security  is  so  great, 
that  public  sentiment  may  ordinarily  be  relied  upon,  or  may  be  aroused 
to  action,  to  choose  projHjr  representatives  and  take  proper  measures 
for  the  administration  of  the  schools.  If,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  so, 
there  is  little  hope  of  efficient  schools.  Wherever  it  is  so,  it  alone  will 
not  suffice;  but  proper  organization  may  become  the  instrument  of 
public  sentiment  and  develop  schools  that  will  be  equal  to  the  needs  of 
^  and  become  the  safeguards  of  citizenship. 

Efficient  schools  can  be  secured  only  by  providing  suitable  buildings 
and  appliances  and  by  keeping  them  in  proper  order,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  emplojdng,  organizing,  aiding,  and  directing 
teachers  so  that  the  instruction  shall  have  LTe  and  power  to  accomplish 
the  great  end  for  which  schools  are  maintained. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  case  naturally  and  quickly  separate  the 
duties  of  administration  into  two  £^reat  depairtments,  one  which  man- 
ages the  business  affairs,  and  the  other  which  supervises  the  instruc- 
tion. The  business  affairs  of  the  school  system  may  be  transacted  by 
any  citizens  of  common  honesty,  correct  purposes,  and  of  good  business 
experience  and  sagacity.  The  instruction  will  be  ineftective  and 
abnormally  expensive  unless  put  upon  a  scientific  educational  basis 
and  supervised  by  competent  educational  experts. 

There  will  be  a  waste  of  money  and  effort,  and  a  lack  of  results, 
unless  the  authorities  of  these  two  departments  are  sympathetic  with 
each  other;  that  is,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  the  business  management 
is  sound,  is  appreciative  of  good  teaching,  looks  upon  it  as  a  scientific 
and  professional  employment,  and  is  alert  to  sustain  it;  and  unless,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  instructors  are  competent  and  self-respecting,  know 
what  good  business  management  is,  are  glad  to  uphold  it,  and  are  able 
to  respect  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  it. 

To  secure  eflftciency  in  these  departments,  there  must  be  adequate 
authority  and  quick  public  accountability.  The  problem  is  not  merely 
to  secure  some  good  schoolhouses,  but  good  schoolhouses  wherever 
needed,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  all  houses  which  are  not  suitable;  it  is 
not  to  get  some  good  teaching,  but  to  prevent  all  bad  teaching  and  to 
advance  all  the  teaching  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  special  train- 
ing, of  professional  spirit,  and  of  life-giving  power.  All  of  the  busi- 
ness matters  must  be  intrusted  to  competent  business  hands  and 
managed  upon  sound  business  principles,  and  all  of  the  instruction 
must  be  put  upon  a  professional  basis.  To  insure  this,  there  must  be 
deliberation  and  wisdom  in  determining  policy,  and  then  the  power  to 
do  what  is  determined  upon  must  be  present  and  capable  of  exercise, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  must,  in 
each  case,  be  individual  and  immediate. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  discriminate  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  action  in  organizing  and  administering  the  schools.  The 
influences  which  enter  into  legislative  action  looking  to  the  general 
organization  and  work  of  the  schools  must  necessarily  and  fundamen- 
tally flow  directly  from  the  people  and  be  widely  spread.  The  greater 
the  number  of  people,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  who  can 
be  led  to  take  a  positive  interest  and  an  active  part  in  securing  good 
schools  the  better  will  the  schools  be,  provided  the  people  can  secure 
the  complete  execution  of  their  purposes  and  plans.  But  experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  many  causes  intervene  to  prevent  the  complete 
execution  of  such  plans;  that  all  the  natural  enemies  of  sound  admin- 
istration scent  plenty  of  plunder  and  are  especially  active  here;  that 
good  school  administration  requires  much  strength  of  character,  much 
business  experience,  much  technical  knowledge,  and  can  be  measurably 
satisfactory  only  when  the  responsibility  is  adequate  and  the  penalties 
for  maladministration  are  severe.    Decentralization  in  making  the  plan 
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ftnd  determining  what  shall  be  done,  and  centralization  in  executing 
bhe  plan  and  in  doing  what  is  to  be  done,  are  perhaps  equally  important. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  the  school  work  of  a 
city  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools  does  not  rest  merely  or  mainly  upon  local  authority. 
The  people  of  the  municipality,  acting,  and  ordinarily  glad  to  act,  but 
in  any  event  being  required  to  act,  under  and  pursuant  to  the  law 
which  has  been  ordained  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State,  estab. 
lish  and  maintain  schools.  They  must  have  the  taxing  power  which 
the  State  alone  possesses  in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  all. 
They  must  regard  the  directions  which  the  State  sees  fit  to  give  as  to 
the  essential  character  of  the  schools,  when  it  exercises  in  their  behalf 
or  when  it  delegates  to  them  the  power  of  taxation. 

The  plan  should  be  flexible  for  good,  while  inflexible  for  evil.  After 
meeting  essential  requirements,  the  people  of  the  municipality  may  and 
should  be  empowered  to  proceed  as  much  further  as  they  will  in  elab- 
orating a  system  of  schools.  The  higher  the  plane  of  average  intelli- 
gence, and  the  more  generally  and  the  more  directly  the  people  act  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  done,  and  the  greater  the  facility  and  complete- 
ness with  which  the  intelligence  of  the  city  is  able  to  secure  the  proper 
execution  of  its  plans  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  more 
elaborate  and  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  schools. 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  centering  executive  functions  is  unwisely 
taking  power  away  from  the  people.  The  people  can  not  execute  plans 
themselves.  The  authority  to  do  so  must  necessarily  be  delegated. 
The  question  simply  is.  Shall  it  be  given  to  a  number  of  persons,  and  if 
80,  to  how  many!  Or  to  only  one?  This  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
experience,  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  exi)erience  has  not  been  uni- 
form. But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  general  experience  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  country  has  shown  that  where  purely  executive  functions 
are  conferred  upon  a  number  of  persons  jointly,  they  yield  to  antag- 
onistic influences  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another;  and 
that  centering  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  discharge  of  executive 
duties  uxK)n  a  single  person,  who  gets  the  credit  of  good  work  and 
must  bear  the  disgrace  or  penalty  of  bad  work,  and  who  can  quickly 
be  held  accountable  for  misdeeds  and  inefficiency,  has  secured  the  full- 
est execution  of  public  plans  and  largest  results.  To  call  this  "  central- 
ization,^ with  the  meaning  which  commonly  attaches  to  the  word,  is 
inaccurate.  Instead  of  removing  the  i)ower  from  the  people,  it  is  keep- 
ing the  power  closer  to  the  people  and  making  it  possible  for  the  citizen, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  and  for  organized  bodies  of  citizens,  to 
secure  the  execution  of  plans  according  to  the  purpose  and  intent  with 
which  those  plans  were  made.  Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  frequent 
thwarting  of  the  popular  will  and  the  defiance  of  individuals  whose 
interests  are  ignored  or  whose  rights  are  invaded. 
ED  94 35 
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So  mueli^  it  seema  to  va,  is  strongly  supported  both  by  reaeoo  sumI  by 
experience,  and  i»  clearly  manifest. 

But  all  the  i>e6ple  of  a  eity  ^hose  poiwlaiion  i»  ftttmbered  by  lum- 
dreds  of  thonaanda  or  millioiid  ean  not  nieet  in  a  legidative  assemblage 
to  formulate  plans  for  school  governB^ent  any  Htore  than  they  can  all 
meet  to  make  plans  for  municipal  government.  They  can  not  even 
gather  in  mass  meetings,  and^  if  they  could^  mass  meetings  ean  not 
deliberate.  Even  their  legislative  action  must  flow  not  from  a  primary, 
bat  from  a  rei>resentative  assembly. 

What  shall  such  a  representative  legislative  body  be  called!  Haw 
shall  it  be  chosen  ?  Of  how  many  members  shall  it  be  composed  t  And 
what  shall  be  ita  powers!  These  and  other  similar  questions  are  all- 
important  and  must  be  determined  by  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  Stat«. 
The  sentiments  of  tbe  city,  as  expressed  through  the  local  organizatioBs 
and  particularly  through  the  newspapers^  must  of  course  have  nmieh 
weight  with  the  legislature  if  there  is  anything  like  unanimity  or  asy 
very  strong  preponderance  of  opinion  in  the  city ;  for  the  plan  for  which 
a  community  expresses  a  preference  will  surely  be  likely  to  op^'ate 
most  effectually  in  that  community.  But  the  local  s^itiment  is  not 
conclusive.  When  divided  it  is  no  guide  at  alL  The  legislatore  is  to 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  take  tbe  world's  expe- 
rience for  its  guide,  and,  acting  undesr  its  responsibilitieai  it  must  ex^- 
cise  its  high  powers  in  ways  that  will  build  up  a  system  of  schools  in 
the  city  likely  to  articulate  with  the  State  educational  system  and 
become  the  effective  instrument  of  developing  the  intelligence  and 
training  the  character  of  the  children  of  the  city  up  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Btate. 

The  namo  of  the  legislative  branch  oi  the  school  gov^nment  is  not 
material^  and  the  one  to  which  the  people  are  a^eustom^d  may  well 
continue  to  be  employed.  There  is  no  name  more  appropriate  than  tbe 
"board  of  education." 

Tbe  manner  of  selecting  the  members  of  this  legislative  body  vkay 
turn  somewhat  upon  the  circnmstanees- of  the  city.  We  are  strongly 
of  tbe  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  w^lknown  difficulty  about  securing 
the  attendance  of  the  most  interested  and  intellig^it  electors  at  school 
elections,  as  well  as  because  of  the  appar^it  impossibility  of  ft'eeiitg 
school  elections  from  political  or  municipal  issues^  the  better  manner 
of  selection  is  by  appointment. 

If  tbe  members  of  the  board  are  appointed,  the  mayor  of  tbe  city  is 
likely  to  be  tbe  official  to  whom  the  power  of  appointment  may  most 
safely  be  intarusted.  The  mayor  is  not  suggested  because  his  office 
should  sustain  any  relations  to  tbe  school  system^  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  and  should  not.  The  school  system  should  be 
absolutely  emancipated  from  partisan  politics  and  completely  disasso- 
ciated from  municipal  business.  Bat  we  think  the  appointments  should 
be  made  by  some  one  person  rather  than  by  a  board.    The  maycMr  is 
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representative  of  the  whole  city  and  all  its  interests.  While  not  chosen 
with  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  he  may  be  assumed 
to  have  information  as  to  the  fitness  of  citizens  for  particular  resx)onsi- 
bilities  and  to  be  desirous  of  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
people.  If  he  is  given  the  power  of  apx>ointment,  he  should  be  partic- 
ularly enjoined  by  law  to  consider  only  the  fitness  of  individuals  and 
to  pay  no  regard  to  party  affiliations,  unless  it  bo  particularly  to  see  to 
it  that  no  one  particular  party  has  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in 
the  board.  The  mayor  very  commonly  feels  cons^ained  under  the 
pressure  of  party  expediency  to  make  so  many  questionable  appoint- 
ments that  he  is  only  too  glad,  and  particularly  so  when  enjoined  by 
the  law,  to  make  very  acceptable  appointments  of  members  of  schocd 
boards  in  order  that  he  may  gratify  the  better  sentiment  of  the  city. 
We  are  confident  that  the  problem  of  getting  a  representative  board  of 
education  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  think,  if  the  board  is  not  permitted 
to  make  patronage  of  work  and  of  salaried  positions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  school  system.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  more  and 
more  so  as  we  have  approached  such  circumstances,  appointment  in 
the  way  we  suggest  has  produced  the  best  school  boards  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country. 

Attempts  to  eliminate  partisanship  from  school  administration  by 
arraying  an  equal  number  of  partisans  against  each  other  in  school 
boards  do  not  at  least  aim  at  an  ideal.  At  times  such  boards  have 
worked  well  and  at  others  have  led  to  mischievous  consequences.  The 
true  course  is  to  insist  that  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  shall  divest  themselves  of  partisanship,  whether  political 
or  religious,  in  such  management,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
high  interests  intrusted  to  them.  If  it  be  said  that  this  can  not  be 
realized,  it  may  be  answered,  without  admitting  it,  that  even  if  that 
were  so  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  schools  should 
not  assert  the  sound  principle  and  secure  its  enforcement  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  certainly  give  no  countenance  to  makeshifts,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  misleading  and  expensive.  The  right  must 
prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  earlier  and  more  strongly  it  is  contended  for 
the  sooner  it  will  prevail. 

The  members  of  school  boards  should  be  representative  of  the  whole 
population  and  of  all  their  common  educational  interests,  and  should 
not  be  chosen  to  represent  any  ward  or  subdivision  of  the  territory,  or 
any  party  or  element  in  the  political,  religious,  or  social  life  thereof. 
Where  this  principle  is  not  enforced  the  members  will  feel  bound  to 
gain  what  advantage  they  can  for  the  subclistrict  or  special  interests 
they  represent;  bitter  contests  will  ensue,  and  the  common  interests 
^ill  sufier. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  a  board  of  education  should  be  small. 
In  cities  of  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  it  should  not  be  more  than 
^ine,  and  preferably  not  more  than  five.  In  the  very  largest  cities  it 
^ay  well  be  extended  to  fifteen. 
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The  term  for  which  members  ^re  appointed  shoald  be  a  long  one,  say, 
five  years. 

We  think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  provide  for  two  branches  and  sete 
of  powers  in  the  board  of  education;  the  one  to  have  the  veto  power, 
or  at  least  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  acts  of  the  other.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  creating  the  office  of  school  director  and  charging  tbe 
incumbent  with  executive  duties  on  the  business  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  by  giving  him  the  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  board,  which  may  be  called  the  school  council.  Beyond  tbe  care 
and  conservatism,  which  are  insured  by  two  sets  of  powers  acting 
against  each  other,  this  plan  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  system  just  as  high  and  good  a  title  as  that  of 
members  of  the  board ;  it  is  likely  to  secure  a  more  representative  man, 
and  gives  him  larger  prerogatives  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive 
duties  and  better  standing  among  the  people,  particularly  among  tbe 
employees  and  teachers  associated  with  the  public  school  system. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  school  director  should  be  required  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position  and  be  properly  compensated 
therefor.  He  should  be  the  custodian  of  all  property  and  should  appoint 
all  assistants,  janitors,  and  workmen  authorized  by  the  board  for  tbe 
care  of  this  property.  He  should  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties 
and  penalties  for  the  faithful  and  proper  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  He 
should  be  authorized  by  law  to  expend  funds,  within  a  fixed  limit,  for 
repairs,  appliances,  and  help,  without  the  action  of  the  board.  All  con- 
tracts should  be  made  by  him  and  should  run  in  his  name,  and  be 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  faitb- 
fully  and  completely  executed.  All  contracts  involving  more  than  a 
limited  and  fixed  sum  of  money  should  be  let  upon  bids  to  be  adver- 
tised for  and  opened  in  public.  He  should  have  a  seat  in  the  board  of 
education,  should  not  vote,  but  should  have  the  i)ower  to  veto,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  of  the  acts  of  the  board  through  a 
written  communication.  This  officer  and  the  school  council  should 
together  constitute  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  should  be  vested  only  with  legislative  ftinc- 
tions  and  should  be  required  to  act  wholly  through  formal  and  recorded 
resolutions.  It  should  determine  and  direct  the  general  policy  of  tbe 
school  system.  Within  reasonable  limits,  as  to  amount,  it  should  be 
given  power,  in  its  discretion,  to  levy  whatever  moneys  may  be  needed 
for  school  purposes.  It  should  control  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys 
beyond  a  fixed  and  limited  amount,  which  may  safely  and  advanta- 
geously be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief  executive  business  officer. 
It  should  authorize,  by  general  resolutions,  the  appointment  of  neces- 
sary officers  and  employees  jn  the  business  department,  and  of  the  super- 
intendent, assistants,  and  teachers  in  the  department  of  instruction^ 
but  it  should  be  allowed  to  make  no  appointment  other  than  its  own 
clerk.  With  this  necessary  exception,  single  officers  should  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  all  appointments. 
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Tbis  plan,  not  lu  all  particalars,  bat  in  the  essential  ones,  has  been 
on  trial  in  the  city  of  Cieveland,  Ohio,  for  nearly  three  years,  and  has 
worked  with  very  general  acceptability.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  system  is  already  provided  for  and  his 
duties  have  already  been  indicated.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  board  to  appoint  such  an  officer.  In  that  event  the  law  should 
declare  him  independent,  confer  upon  him  adequate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  executive  duties,  and  charge  him  with  responsibility. 
But  we  know  of  no  statutory  language  capable  of  making  an  officer 
appointed  by  a  board,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  board  for  supplies, 
independent  in  fact  of  the  personal  wishes  of  the  members  of  that  board. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  troubles  rush  in  to  discredit  and  damage 
the  school  system. 

We  now  come  to*the  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  making  a 
"  plan  for  the  school  government  in  a  great  city,  namely,  the  character 
of  the  teaching  force  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  A  city  school 
system  may  be  able  to  withstand  some  abuses  on  the  business  side  of 
its  administration  and  continue  to  perform  its  function  with  measurable 
success,  but  wrongs  against  the  instruction  must,  in  a  little  time,  prove 
fatal. .  The  strongest  language  is  none  too  strong  here.  The  safety  of 
the  Republic,  the  security  of  American  citizenship,  are  at  stake.  Oov- 
emment  by  the  people  has  no  more  dangerous  pitfall  in  its  road  than 
this,  that  in  the  mighty  cities  of  the  land  the  comfortable  and  intelligent 
masses,  who  are  discriminating  more  and  more  closely  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  shall  become  dissatisfied  with  the  social  status 
of  the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 
In  that  event  they  will  educate  their  children  at  their  own  expense, 
aud  the  public  schools  will  become  only  good  enough  for  those  who  can 
afford  no  better.  The  only  way  to  avert  this  is  by  maintaining  the 
instruction  up6n  a  purely  scientific  and  professional  footing.  This  is 
entirely  practicable,  but  it  involves  much  care  and  expense  in  training 
teachers,  the  absolute  elimination  of  favoritism  from  appointments,  the 
security  of  the  right  to  advancement,  after  appointment,  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  and  a  general  leadership  which  is  kindly,  helpful,  and  stimu- 
lating to  individuals,  which  can  secure  harmonious  cooperation  from  all 
the  members  and  which  lends  energy  and  inspiration  to  the  whole  body. 

This  can  not  be  secured  if  there  is  any  lack  of  authority,  and  experi- 
ence amply  proves  that  it  will  not  be  secured  if  there  is  any  division  of 
responsibility.  The  whole  matter  of  instruction  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  superintendent  of  instruction,  with  independent  powers  aud 
adequate  authority,  who  is  charged  with  full  responsibility. 

The  danger  of  inconsiderate  or  improper  action  by  one  vested  with 
such  powers  is  of  course  possible,  but  it  is  remote.  Regardless  of  the 
legal  powers  with  which  he  may  be  individually  vested,  he  is  in  fact 
and  in  law  a  part  of  a  large  system.  He  must  act  through  others  and 
iu  the  presence  of  multitudes.    There  is  a  great  publicity  about  all  he 
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dooa.  When  a  siugle  officer  carries  such  responsibility  he  is  at  the 
focus  of  all  eyes.  There  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  action. 
.Without  discovery,  at  least  by  many  persons,  he  can  not  act  wrong 
fully.  If  he  is  required  to  act  under  and  pursuant  to  a  plan,  the  details 
of  which  have  been  announced,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a 
moment,  a  wrongful  act  will  be  known  to  the  world  and  he  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  it,  and  the  danger  of  maladministration  is  alnK)st 
eliminated. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  the  alternative.  It  is  not  in  doubt  All 
who  have  had  any  contact  with  the  subject  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
administration  by  boards  or  committees,  the  members  of  which  are  not 
competent  to  manage  professional  matters  and  develop  an  expert 
teaching  force.  Yet  they  assume,  and  in  most  cases  honestly,  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  experienced.  They  override  and  degrade  a 
superintendent,  when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  until  he  becomes 
their  mere  factotum.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  and  the  continuance  of 
his  position  he  concedes,  surrenders,  and  acquiesces  in  their  acts,  while 
the  continually  increasing  teaching  force  becomes  weaker  and  weaker 
and  the  work  poorer  and  poorer.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this,  they  precipi- 
tate an  open  rupture  and  turn  him  out  of  his  position.  Then  tbej 
cloud  the  issues  and  shift  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  change  the  rule. 

It  will  be  unprofitable  to  mince  words  about  this  all-important  mat- 
ter. If  the  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  a  great  city  is  to 
be  determined  by  laymen,  it  will  not  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity. If  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by  boards  or  committees,  the 
members  of  which  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  desires  of  people 
who  have  votes  or  influence,  looseness  of  action  is  inevitable  aud 
unworthy  considerations  will  frequently  prevaiL  If  the  action  of  a 
board  or  committee  be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  super- 
intendent, the  plan  will  not  suffice.  'So  one  person  is  stronger  than 
the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Such  a  plan  results  in  contests 
between  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  and  such  a  contest  is  obvi- 
ously an  unequal  one.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  outcome.  In  recom- 
mending for  the  api>ointmeut  of  teachers,  the  personal  wishes  of 
members  of  the  board,  in  particular  cases,  will  have  to  be  acquiesced 
in.  If  a  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit,  can  not  be  dropped  from  the 
list  without  the  approval  of  a  board  or  committee  after  they  have  heard 
from  her  friends  and  sympathizers,  she  will  remain  indefinitely  in  the 
service.  This  means  a  low  tone  in  the  teaching  force  and  desolation 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  If  the  superintendent  accepts  the  situa- 
tion, he  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  developing  a  professional 
teaching  service.  If  he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  is  very  likely  to  meet 
humiliation;  dismissal  is  inevitable  unless  he  is  strong  enough  to  make 
himself  secure  by  doing  the  right  thing  and  going  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple and  winning  their  approval. 
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The  superintendeut  of  iustractioa  should  be  charged  \?ith  no  duty 
save  the  6ui)ervision  of  the  iustructioo,  but  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  makiug  that  professional  aud  scientifiCi  aud  should  be 
given  the  position  and  authority  to  accomphsb  that  end. 

If  the  board  of  education  is  constituted  upon  the  old  plan  he  must 
be  chosen  by  the  board.  If  it  is  constituted  upon  the  Cleveland  plan 
he  may  be  appointed  by  the  school  director,  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  or  three- fourths  of  the  council.  The  latter  plan  seems  preferable, 
for  it  centralizes  the  main  responsibility  of  this  important  appointment 
in  a  single  individual.  In  either  case  the  law  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
city  should  direct  that  the  appointee  shall  be  a  person  liberally  edu- 
cated, professionally  trained,  one  who  knows  what  good  teaching  is,  but 
is  also  exi>erienced  in  administration,  in  touch  with  public  affairs,  and 
in  sympathy  with  popular  feeling. 

The  term  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction  should  be  from  five 
to  ten  years,  and  until  a  successor  is  appointed.  In  our  judgment  it 
should  be  determinate,  so  that  there  may  be  a  time  of  public  examina- 
tion, but  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable  one  to  lay  foundations 
and  show  results  without  being  carried  under  by  the  prejudices  which 
always  follow  the  first  operation  of  efficient  or  drastic  plans.  The  sal- 
ary should  be  fixed  by  law,  and  not  subject  to  change  in  the  middle  of 
a  term  or  except  by  law. 

For  reasons  already  suggested,  the  superintendent,  once  appointed, 
should  have  power  to  appoint  from  an  eligible  list  all  assistants  and 
teachers  authorized  by  the  board,  and  unlimited  authority  to  assign 
them  to  their  respective  positions  and  reassign  them  or  remove  them 
from  the  force  at  his  discretion. 

To  secure  a  position  upon  the  eligible  list  from  which  appointments 
may  be  made,  a  candidate,  if  without  experience,  should  be  required 
to  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  of  the  city  high  schools,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  in  addition  thereto  pass  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  examiners  and  complete  at  least  a  year's  course  of  professional 
training  in  a  city  normal  training  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent.  If  the  candidate  has  had,  say,  three  years  of  success- 
ful experience  as  a  teacher,  he  should  be  eligible  to  appointment  by 
passing  an  examination  held  by  a  general  examining  board.  This 
board  may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  but  should  exam- 
ine none  but  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  training  school  unless 
specially  requested  so  to  do  by  the  superintendent  of  instruction.  The 
number  admitted  to  the  training  schools  should  be  limited,  and  the 
examinations  should  be  gauged  to  the  prospective  needs  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  for  new  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers  may 
well  be  largely,  but  should  not  be  wholly,  drawn  from  this  local  source. 
The  force  will  gain  fresh  vitality  by  some  appointments  of  good  and 
experienced  teachers  from  outside. 
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The  work  of  patting  a  largo  teaching  force  upon  a  professional  basis, 
of  making  the  teaching  scientific  and  capable  of  arousing  minds  to 
action,  is  so  difficult  that  a  layman  can  scarcely  appreciate  it.  It  has 
hardly  been  commenced;  it  has  been  made  i)ossible  only  when  the  ave- 
nues of  approach  to  the  service  have  been  closed  against  the  unqoali- 
fiexl  and  unworthy.  After  that,  the  supervision  must  be  close  and 
general  as  well  as  sympathetic  and  decisive.  The  superintendent  must 
have  expert  assistants  enough  to  learn  the  characteristics  and  measure 
the  work  of  every  member  of  the  force.  They  must  help  and  encour- 
age, advise  and  direct,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  work  must  be  reduced  to  a  system  and  the  workers  brought  into 
harmonious  relations.  Each  room  must  show  neatness  and  life,  and 
the  whole  force  must  show  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  By  directing  the 
reading,  by  encouraging  an  interchange  of  visits,  by  organizing  clubs 
for  self-improvement,  by  frequent  class,  grade,  and  general  meetings, 
the  professional  spirit  must  be  aroused  and  the  work  energized.  Those 
who  show  teaching  power,  versatility,  amiability,  reliability,  steadi- 
ness, and  growth  must  be  rewarded  with  the  highest  positions;  those 
who  lack  fiber,  who  have  no  energy,  who  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm, 
who  will  not  work  agreeably  with  their  associat-es,  must  go  upon  the 
retired  list.  Directness  and  openness  must  be  encouraged.  Attempts 
to  invoke  social,  political,  religious,  or  other  outside  influences  to  secure 
preferment  must  operate  to  close  the  door  to  advancement.  In  general 
and  particular,  bad  teaching  must  be  prevented.  In  every  room  a  firm 
and  kindly  management  must  prevail  and  good  teaching  must  be  appar- 
ent. All  must  work  along  common  lines  which  will  insure  general  and 
essential  ends.  Until  a  teacher  can  do  this,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
doit,  she  must  be  helped  and  directed;  when  it  is  manifest  she  can 
not  or  will  not  do  it,  she  must  be  dismissed;  when  she  shows  she  caD 
do  it  and  wants  to  do  it,  she  must  be  left  to  exercise  her  own  judg- 
ment and  originality  and  do  it  in  her  own  way.  In  the  schoolroom  the 
teacher  must  be  secure  against  interference.  In  all  the  affairs  of  the 
school  her  judgment  must  be  trusted  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety. 
Then  judgment  will  strengthen  and  self  respect  and  public  respect  will 
grow.  The  qualities  which  develop  in  the  teacher  will  develop  in  the 
scliooL  To  develop  these  qualities  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  in  a 
large  teaching  force  requires  steady  and  uniform  treatment  through 
a  long  course  of  years  under  superintendence  which  is  professional, 
strong,  just,  and  courageous;  which  has  ample  assistance  and  author- 
ity; which  is  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  knows  how  to  marshal 
facts,  present  arguments,  and  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  community  with  success. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  plan  of  organization  to  secure  such  super- 
intendence. It  can  not  be  secured  through  an  ordinary  board  of  edu- 
cation operating  on  the  old  plan.  It  is  well  known  what  the  influences 
are  that  are  everywhere  prevalent  and  must  inevitably  preveiit  it.    It 
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may  be  secured  iu  the  law,  and  it  mast  be  secared  there  or  it  will  uot 
be  secured  at  all. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report,  the  committee  indicates 
briefly  the  principles  which  must  necessarily  be  observed  in  framing  a 
plan  of  organization  and  government  in  a  large  city  school  system. 

First.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  school  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  partisan 
contests  or  municipal  business. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  sharp  distinction  between  legislative 
functions  and  executive  duties. 

Third.  Legislative  functions  should  be  clearly  fixed  by  statute  and 
be  exercised  by  a  comparatively  small  board,  each  member  of  which  is 
representative  of  the  whole  city.  This  board,  within  statutory  limita- 
tions, should  determine  the  policy  of  the  system,  levy  taxes,  and  con- 
trol the  expenditures.  It  should  make  no  appointments.  Every  act 
should  be  by  a  recorded  resolution.  It  seems  preferable  that  this 
board  be  created  by  appointment  rather  than  election,  and  that  it  be 
constituted  of  two  branches  acting  against  each  other. 

Fourth.  Administration  should  be  separated  into  two  great  inde- 
pendent departments,  one  of  which  manages  the  business  interests  and 
the  other  of  which  supervises  the  instruction.  Each  of  these  should  be 
wholly  directed  by  a  single  official  who  is  vested  with  ample  authority 
and  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  sound  administration. 

Fifth.  The  chief  executive  oflQcer  on  the  business  side  should  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  all  property  and  with  the  duty  of  keeping  it 
in  suitable  condition;  he  should  provide  all  necessary  furnishings  and 
appliances;  he  should  matke  all  agreements  and  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly performed;  he  should  appoint  all  assistants,  janitors,  and  work- 
men; in  a  word,  he  should  do  all  that  the  law  contemplates  and  all 
that  the  board  authorizes  concerning  the  business  affairs  of  the  school 
system,  and  when  anything  goes  wrong  he  should  answer  for  it.  He 
may  be  appointed  by  the  board,  but  we  think  it  preferable  that  he  be 
chosen  in  the  same  way  the  members  of  the  board  are  chosen,  and 
be  given  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  board. 

Sixth.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  of  instruction 
should  be  given  a  long  term  and  may  be  appointed  by  the  board.  If 
the  board  is  constituted  of  two  branches,  he  should  be  nominated  by 
the  business  executive  and  confirmed  by  the  legislative  branch.  Once 
appointed,  he  should  be  independent.  He  should  appoint  all  authorized 
assistants  and  teachers  from  an  eligible  list  to  be  constituted  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  He  should  assign  to  duties  and  discontinue  services  for 
cause,' at  his  discretion.  He  should  determine  all  matters  relating  to 
instruction.  He  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing a  professional  and  enthusiastic  teaching  force  and  of  making  all 
the  teaching  scientific  and  forceful.  He  must  perfect  the  organization 
of  his  department  and  make  and  carry  out  plans  to  accomplish  this. 
If  he  can  not  do  this  in  a  reasonable  time  he  should  be  superseded  by 
one  who  can. 
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The  goTemment  of  a  vast  city  school  system  comes  to  have  an  auton- 
omy \^hich  is  largely  its  own  and  almost  independent  of  direction  or 
re-strain t  The  volame  of  business  which  this  govei'nment  transacts 
is  represented  only  by  millions  of  dollars;  it  calls  not  only  for  the 
highest  sagacity  and  the  ripest  exp^ience,  but  also  for  much  special 
information  relating  to  school  property  and  school  affairs.  Even  more 
important  than  this  is  the  fiict  that  this  government  controls  and  deter- 
mines the  educational  policy  of  the  city  and  carries  on  the  instruction 
of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  This  instruction-  is  of 
little  value,  and  perhaps  vicious,  unless  it  is  professional  and  scientific. 
This  government  is  representative.  All  citizens  are  compelled  to 
support  it,  and  all  have  large  interests  which  it  is  bound  to  promote. 
Every  parent  )ias  rights  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  school  government 
to  protect  and  enforce.  When  government  exacts  our  support  of  public 
education,  when  it  comes  into  our  homes  and  takes  our  children  into 
its  custody  and  instructs  them  according  to  its  will,  we  acquire  a  right 
which  is  as  exalted  as  any  right  of  property,  or  of  person,  or  of  con- 
science, can  be;  and  that  is  the  right  to  know  that  the  environment  is 
healthful,  that  the  management  is  kindly  and  ennobling,  and  that  the 
instruction  is  rational  and  scientific.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  what 
extent  these  interests  are  impeded  or  blocked,  or  how  commonly^  these 
rights  of  citizenship  and  of  parentage  are  denied  or  defied,  or  how 
helpless  the  individual  is  who  seeks  their  enforcement  under  the  system 
of  school  government  which  has  heretofore  obtained  in  some  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  countr>%  This  is  not  surprising.  It  is  only  the 
logical  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  of  a  marvelous  advance 
in  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  in  the  schools,  oi  the  antagonism  of 
selfish  interests  by  which  all  pubUc  administration,  and  particularly 
school  administration,  is  encomx)assed,  and  of  the  lack  of  plan  and 
system,  the  confusion  of  powers,  the  absence  of  individual  resxK>n8i- 
bility,  in  the  government  of  a  system  of  schools.  By  the  census  of 
1890  there  are  seven  cities  in  the  United  States,  each  with  a  x>opiLlatioD 
greater  than  any  one  of  sixteen  States.  The  aggregate  population  of 
twelve  cities  exceeds  the  aggregate  population  Qf  twenty  States.  CU)v- 
ernment  for  education  certainly  requires  as  strong  and  responsible  an 
organization  as  government  for  any  other  purpose.  These  great  centers 
of  i)opulation,  with  their  vast  and  complex  educational  problems,  have 
passed  the  stage  when  government  by  the  time-honored  coraraissioD 
will  sufiice.  No  popular  government  ever  determined  the  policy  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  such  large  bodies  of  people  successfully, 
ever  transacted  such  a  vast  volume  of  business  satisfactorily,  ever  pro- 
moted high  and  beneficent  ends,  ever  afforded  protection  to  the  rights 
of  each  individual  of  the  great  mnltitude,  unless  in  its  plan  of  organi- 
zation there  was  an  organic  separation  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  and  powers.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  uniform  exiierience  of  the  world,  forbid  our  expecting  any  substan- 
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tial  solution  of  the  problem  we  are  considering  until  it  is  well  settled 
in  the  sentiraentB  of  the  people  that  the  school  systems  of  the  greatest 
cities  are  only  a  part  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  of  which  these 
cities  form  a  part,  and  are  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  thereof; 
until  there  is  a  plan  of  school  government  in  each  city  which  differen- 
tiates executive  acts  from  legislative  functions;  which  emancipates  the 
legislative  branch  of  that  government  from  the  influence  of  pelf  seekers; 
which  fixes  upon  individuals  the  responsibility  for  executive  acts,  either 
performed  or  omitted;  which  gives  to  the  intelhgence  of  the  community 
the  power  to  influence  legislation  and  exact  perfect  and  complete  exe- 
cution; which  affords  to  every  citizen  whose  interests  are  ignored  or 
whose  rights  are  invaded  a  place  for  complaint  and  redress,  and  which 
puts  the  business  interests  upon  a  business  footing,  the  teaching  uix)n 
an  expert  basis,  and  gives  to  the  instruction  that  protection  and 
encouragement  which  is  vital  to  the  development  of  all  professional 
and  scientific  work. 

We  have  undertaken  to  indicate  the  general  principles  which  we 
think  should  be  observed  in  setting  up  the  framework  of  government 
of  a  large  city  school  system.  While  we  have  no  thought  that  any 
precise  form  of  organization  which  could  be  suggested  would,  in  all 
details,  be  imperative,  we  are  confident  that  the  form  or  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  of  supreme  consequence,  and  that  any  which  disregards  the 
principles  we  have  pointed  out  will  work  to  disadvantage  or  lead  to 
disaster. 

Andrew  S.  Draper, 
President  of  the  Illinois  State  University^  Champaign,  III. 

W.  B.  Powell, 
Superintendent  of  SchoolSj  Washington^  D.  C 

A.  B.  Poland, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  X,  J. 

I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  report. 
There  is  only  one  feature  of  it  from  which  I  feel  obliged  to  dissent,  and 
that  is  an  important  though  not  necessarily  a  vital  one.  I  refer  to  the 
oftice  of  school  director.  I  see  no  need  of  such  an  oflQcer  elected  by 
the  i>eople,  and  I  do  see  the  danger  of  his  becoming  a  part  of  the  polit- 
ical organization  for  the  dispensation  of  patronage. 

All  power  and  authority  in  school  affairs  should  reside  ultimately  in 
the  board  of  education,  consisting  of  not  more  than  eight  persons, 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  to  hold  office  four  years,  two  mem- 
bers retiring  annually  and  eligible  for  reappointment  once  and  no 
more.  This  board  should  appoint  as  its  chief  officer  a  superintendent 
of  instruction,  whose  tenure  should  be  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency,  and  whose  powers  and  duties  should  be  to  a  large  extent 
defined  by  statute  law,  and  not  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  regulations  of 
the  board  of  education.    Tlie  superintendent  of  instruction  should  have 
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a  seat  and  voice  but  not  a  vote  iu  the  board  of  education.  The  board 
of  education  should  also  appoint  a  business  agent,  and  define  his 
powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  all  matters  of  buildings,  repairs,  and 
supplies,  substantially  as  set  forth  in  the  report  iu  relation  to  the 
school  director. 

All  teachers  should  be  appointed  and  annually  reappointed  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  superintendent  of  instruction  until  after  a  sufficient 
probation  they  are  appointed  on  a  tenure  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency. 

All  matters  relating  to  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  examina- 
tions should  be  left  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  consti- 
tuting a  body  of  professional  experts  who  should  be  regarded  as  alone 
competent  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and  should  be  held  accountable 
therefor  to  the  board  of  education  only  in  a  general  way,  and  not  in 
particular  details. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Supef-intendent  of  SchoolSj  Bostonj  Mass. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  organ- 
ization of  city  school  systems,  as  summarized  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  report,  omitting  in  item  third  the  words:  "And  that  it  be  con- 
stituted of  two  branches,  acting  against  each  other.''  Omit  fifth :  "But 
we  think  it  preferable  that  he  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  that  members 
of  the  board  are  chosen  and  be  given  veto  power  upon  the  act^  of  the 
board."  I  recommend  that  the  veto  power  be  given  to  the  president 
of  the  board. 

Albert  G.  Lan£, 
Superintendent  of  Schools^  Chicago,  IU. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 

VERBATIM  REPORTS  OF  RECITATIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
AND  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  KANSAS  CITY, 
MISSOURL 

J.  M.  Grkenwood,  Superintendent. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  which  is  printed  in  full,  contains 
expressions  of  dissent  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittees.  Among  them 
is  the  dissenting  vote  of  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.  He  claims  that  in  teaching  arithme- 
tic, fractions  may  be  taught  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  wholo  numbers.  In 
order  to  permit  professional  teachers  to  judge  understand ingly  of  the  methods  Mr. 
Greenwood  advocates  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  to  prove  his  assertion  correct,  he 
had  stenographic  reports  taken  of  lessons  given  by  teachers  under  his  direction  in 
the  Kansas  City  schools.  These  reports  are  here  appended  as  a  very  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  correlation  of  studies,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  induce  other  teachers  and  supervisors  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  problem  of  simplifying  methods  of  teaching  and  thus  save  time  for  other 
branches,  notably  for  the  earlier  introduction  of  algebra. 

Superintendent  Greenwood  adds  a  number  of  lessons  on  language  and  grammar, 
taken  down  in  shorthand  also.  These  lessons  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
method  in  vogue  in  good  schools  in  this  country;  hence  will  aid  teachers  in  estab- 
lishing a  model  of  intellectual  training  through  the  study  to  the  English  language. 
The  correctness  of  the  accounts  here  offered  is  vouched  for  by  the  teachers  and  the 
principals  of  the  respective  schools  in  which  the  lessons  were  given.  The  age  of  the 
pupils  is  also  explicitly  stated  in  each  case.  Mr.  Greenwood  wishes  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  made  to  principal  J.  C.  Hisey  of  the  Scarritt  school,  Kansas  City,  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  of  number  work  here  illustrated. — Editor. 

HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL-MISS  SHAW,  TEACHER. 
[March  26, 1895— Class  A,  grade  flrat— 6|  months  in  school.] 
Teacher.  Ton  may  place  eight  one-foot  mlers  on  the  table.— (Lonisa  does  so.) 

Teacher.  Class  may  oonnt  them Class.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seveD,  eight. 

Teacher.  Yon  may  form  squares  with  the  mlers.— (Boyd  does  so.) 


DD 


Q.  How  many  squares  did  yoa  make  with  eight  rulers!— Boyd.  I  made  two  squares  with  eight 
mlers. 

Q-  How  many  rulers  did  it  take  to  make  one  square  ?— Boyd.  It  took  four  mlers  to  make  one 
•qoare. 
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Q.  Foar  rnlers  and  four  rulers  are  bow  many  rulers  f— Willie.  Four  rulers  and  four  rulers  are  eight 
rulers. 

Q.  Two  times  four  rulers  are  bow  many  rulers?— Fred.  Two  times  four  rulers  are  eight  rulers. 

Q.  What  two  nambers  added  together  make  eight?— Freda.  Four  and  four  added  together  make 
eight. 

Teacher.  You  may  form  triangles  with  the  rulers.— (Joy  L.  does  so.) 


AAA 


Joy  L.  I  made  two  triangles  and  two  rulers  left  over  with'  eight  rulers. 

Q.  How  many  rulers  did  yon  use  in  making  one  triangle  ?— Joy  L.  I  u»ed  three  rulers  in  making 
one  triangle.  « 

Q.  What  three  numbers  added  together  make  eight?— Thomas.  Three  and  three  and  two  added 
together  make  eight. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  bow  many  threes  ?— Boyd.  In  eight  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  threes. 

Teacher.  Tou  may  f»rm  crosses  with  the  rulers.— (Olga  does  so.) 


+  +  +  + 


Olga.  With  eight  rulers  I  have  made  four  crosses. 

Q.  How  many  rulers  did  she  use  in  making  one  cross?— Lula.  She  used  two  rulers  in  making 
one  cross. 

Q.  Two  rulers  and  two  ralers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  are  how  many  rulers  ?— Delia.  Two 
rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  and  two  rulers  are  eight  rulers. 

Q.  Four  times  two  rulers  are  how  many  rulers  ? — Charley.  Four  times  two  rulers  are  eight  ruleiv. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  how  many  twos?- Lena.  In  eight  t^ere  are  four  twos. 

Teacher.  Yon  may  place  the  rulers  to  form  a  straight  line  on  the  table.— (Joy  H.  does  so.) 

Q.  How  long  is  that  line?— Charley.  That  line  is  eight  feet  long. 

Teacher.  Fred,  you  may  come  and  separate  this  line  into  two  equal  parts.— (Fred  does  so.) 


Q.  How  long  is  eaeh  part f— Charley.  Eoeh  part  is  four  feet  long. 

Q.  What  ifl  one-half  of  eight  feet  f— Fred.  One-half  of  eight  feet  is  four  feet. 

Teacher.  Anno,  you  may  divide  the  line  into  four  equal  ports.— (Anna  does  so.) 


Q.  How  long  is  each  part?— Anna.  Each  part  is  two  feet  long. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  eight  feet?— Boyd.  One-fourth  of  eight  feet  is  two  feet. 

Teacher.  You  may  come  to  the  table  and  show  three-fourths  of  eight  feet.— (Anna  does  oo.) 

Q.  In  three-fourths  of  eight  feet  there  are  how  many  feet ?- Anna.  In  three-fourths  of  eight  feet 
there  are  six  feet. 
Teacher.  Fred»you  may  come  to  the  table  and  divide  the  line  into  eight  equal  ports. — (Fred  does  so.) 

Frod.  I  have  divided  the  line  into  eight  equal  parts. 
Q.  How  long  is  each  part?— Fred.  Each  part  is  one  foot  long. 

Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  eight  feet?— Charley.  One-eighth  of  eight  feet  is  one  foot. 
(Teacher  straightens  the  rulers.) 

Teacher.  Louisa  may  come  to  the  table  and  separate  the  line  to  show  how  many  yards  ia  eight  feet. — 
(Louisa  does  so.) 

Louisa.  In  eight  feet  there  ore  two  and  two-thirds  yards. 

Q.  In  seven  feet  there  ore  bow  many  yards?— Fred.  In  seven  feet  there  are  two  and  one- third 
yards. 

Q.  In  six  feet  there  are  how  many  yards  ?— Charley.  In  six  feet  there  ore  two  yards. 

Q.  In  five  feet  there  are  how  many  yards  ?— Fred.  In  five  feet  there  are  one  and  two-thirds  yards. 

Q.  In  four  feet  there  are  how  many  yards?— Boyd.  In  four  feet  there  are  one  and  one-third  yards. 

Q.  lu  three  feet  there  ore  how  many  yards?— Charley.  In  three  feet  there  is  one  yard. 

Q.  In  two  feet  there  ore  how  many  yards  ?— Olga.  In  two  feet  there  are  two-thirds  of  o  ymrd. 

Q.  In  one  foot  there  are  bow  many  yards  ?— Fred.  In  one  foot  there  is  one-third  of  a  yard. 

Q.  lu  two  and  two- thirds  yards  there  ore  how  mooy  feet?— Joy  L.  In  two  and  two-thirds  yards 
there  are  eight  feet. 

Q.  In  one  and  two-thirds  yards  there  are  how  many  feet?— Anna.  In  one  and  two-thirds  yards  there 
are  five  feet, 

Q.  In  two  yards  there  ore  how  mony  feet?— Joy  H.  There  ore  six  feet  in  two  yards. 

Q.  In  one  and  ouethlrd  yards  there  are  how  many  feet?— Anna.  In  one  and  one-third  yards  there 
are  four  feet. 

Q.  In  two-thirds  of  a  yard  there  are  how  many  feet?— Joy  L.  In  two-thirds  of  a  yard  there  are  two 
feet. 
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Q.  la  oae-tlrini  of  »  yari  tbere  ore  kov  many  feet!— Isy.  la  oae-ihlrd  of  a  yard  there  la  one  foot. 
Teacher.  Yon  may  place  eight  meaaares  of  different  Biseson  the  table.— (Louiaa  does  ao.) 


riTifii 


n \ 

Teacher.  Ton  may  make  two  groups  of  these  measures.  —(Joy  L.  docs  so.) 


i 


Q.  How  many  kinds  of  measures  do  you  see?— Fred.  I  see  two  kinds  of  measures. 

Q.  What  are  they  7— Fred.  They  are  liquid  meaanree  and  dry  measures. 

Q.  What  two  kinds  of  material  are  these  measurea  made  off— Thomas.  These  measures  are  made  of 
wood  and  tin, 

Q.  How-  many  weoden  neasinee  do  yen  see t— Thomas.  I  see  ft»ur  wooden  measures. 

Q.  How  many  tin  tneamuree  do  you  seef— Isy.  I  see  four  tin  measures. 

Q.  Four  M-ooden  measures  and  four  tin  measures  are  bow  many  measures  F— Charley.  Four  wooden 
measures  and  four  tin  measures  are  eight  measures. 

Teacher.  Begin  by  placing  the  smallest  measures  together  and-see  how  many  groups  yon  can  make.— 
(Anna  does  so.) 

f  itrntlF 

Anna.  I  can  make  four  grsaps  with  elgbl  measwret. 

Q.  What  is  each  group  made  up  of  ?— Louisa.  Each  group  is  made  up  of  one  wooden  meaanre  aad 
one  tin  measure. 

Q.  Two  measares  aud  two  measures  and  two  measures  and  two  meaanree  are  how  many  measuxesf— 
Fred.  Two  measures  aad  two  mi^mnres  and  two  measures  and  two  meaaares  are  eight  measurst. 

(j.  Four  times  two  measures  are  bow  many  measures  f— Charley.  Four  times  two  measures  are  eight 
measures. 

'Teacher.  Tou  may  place  the  two  largest  measures  on  the  floor. — (Edna  plaeea  a  gallon  and  a  half<- 
bnshel  measure  on  the  floor.) 

Q.  How  many  measures  are  left  on  the  table?— Olga.  There  are  six  measures  left  on  the  table. 

Q.  Six  measnree  and  two  measurea  are  how  many  measures! —Looiaa.  Six  measures  and  two  meas- 
ureH  are  eight  measures. 

Teacher.  You  may  place  another  measure  on  the  floor  with  the  other  group.  How  many  measures 
are  left  on  the  table?— Jim.  There  are  five  measures  left  on  the  table. 

Q.  Fire  measures  and  three  measures  are  how  many  measurMf — Max.  Five  measares  and  three 
nioa.<«ure3  are  eight  measures. 

Q.  How  many  of  each  kind  of  measures  are  left  on  the  table  f— Boyd.  Tbere  are  three  tin  measures 
and  two  wooden  measures  left  on  the  table. 

Q.  Three  tin  measurea  and  two  wooden  measures  and  the  three  measures  on  the  floor  are  how  many 
measures?— Anna.  Thrae  tin  measures  and  two  wooden  measures  and  the  three  measures  on  the  floor 
arc  eight  measures. 

Q.  What  three  numbers  added  together  make  eight  F— Fred.  Three  and  three  and  two  added  together 
make  right. 

Q.  In  eight  there  are  how  many  threes  I— Joy  L.  In  eight  there  are  two  and  two- thirds  threes. 
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Teacher.  You  may  place  eight  measures  all  the  tiame  site  on  the  table.    (Stella  placet  eight  tin  pint 
measures  on  the  table.) 


tf  vtirf  fV 


Teacher.  Ton  may  fill  them  with  water.— (Louisa  fills  them  with  water.)  I  have  eight  pints  of 
water  on  the  table. 

Teacher.  You  may  find  a  measure  that  you  think  will  hold  eight  pinta  of  water.— Fred.  I  think  this 
measure  will  hold  eight  pints  of  water: 


Teacher.  You  may  see  if  you  can  put  eight  pints  of  water  into  this  measure.— (Anna  does  so,  and 
the  measure  just  holds  it.)    I  can  put  eight  pints  of  water  into  this  gallon  measure. 

Q.  Can  you  put  more  water  into  this  gallon  measure  ?— Delia.  No  'm. 

Q.  How  many  pints  of  water  will  fill  a  gallon  measure?— Louisa.  Eight  pints  of  water  will  fill  one 
gallon  measure. 

Q.  You  may  find  one-eighth  of  the  gallon  of  water.— (Olga  fills  one  pint  measure  with  water  out  of 
the  gallon  measure.)    This  is  one  pint,  which  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  find  two-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water — (Fred  fills  another  pint  measure.)  Two  pints  of 
water  are  two-eightha  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Anna  fills  another  pint  measure.)  Three  pints 
are  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Thomas  fills  another  pint  measure.)  Four 
pints  of  water  are  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  five-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Charley  fills  another  pint  of  water.)  Five 
pints  of  water  are  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  find  six-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water — (Lula  fills  the  sixth  pint  of  water.)  Six  pints 
of  water  are  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  You  may  find  seven-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Freda  fills  another  pint  of  water  from  the 
gallon  measure.)    Seven  pints  of  water  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Find  eight-eighths  of  that  gallon  of  water.— (Joy  L.  fills  the  last  pint  measure  with  water.)  Eight 
pints  of  water  are  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water,  or  one  gallon. 

Teacher.  You  may  come  to  the  table  and  find  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Boyd  lifts  up  a  pint 
measure  from  the  table.) 

Q.  How  many  pints  of  water  in  one>half  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Boyd.  There  are  foor  pints  of  water 
in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  one  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  halves  ?— Anna.  In  one  gallon  of  water  there  are  two 
halves. 

Q.  How  many  one-fourths  in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Joy  L.  In  one- half  of  a  gallon  of  water 
*here  are  two  one  fourths. 

Q.  How  many  one-eighths  in  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water? — Joy  H.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water 
there  are  four  one-eighths. 

Q.  Show  four-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Isy  counts  out  one,  two,  three,  four  pints  of  water.) 

Q.  Show  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— (Anna  shows  two  pint  measures,  one-fourth ;  four  pint 
measures,  two-fourths;  six  pint  measures,  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.) 

Q.  Show  how  many  one-fonrths  in  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— Louisa.  In  three-fourths  of  a 
gallon  of  water  there  are  three  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  Yon  may  come  to  the  table  and  show  how  many  one-eighths  in  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.— 
(Freda  points  to  six  pint  measures.)    There  are  six  one-eighths  in  three  fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  eight  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  ?— Louisa.  In  eight  pints  there  is  one  gallon. 

Q.  In  seven  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons?— Freda.  In  seven  pints  there  are  seven-eighths  of  a 
gallon. 

Q.  In  six  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  ?— Boyd.  In  six  pints  there  are  six-eighths  or  three-fourths 
of  a  gallon  of  water. 
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Q.  In  fire  pints  there  are  how  many  gaUous  f— Charley.  In  five  pinta  ther<»  are  five  eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  In  four  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  T— Olga.  In  four  pints  there  are  foar-eighths  or  one  half 
of  a  gallon. 

Q.  In  three  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons  ?— Isy.  In  three  pints  there  are  three  eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  In  two  pints  there  are  how  many  gallons?— Charley.  In  two  pints  there  are  two  eighths  or  one- 
foartb  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  In  one  p:nt  there  aie  how  many  gallons?— Stella.  In  one  pint  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  One-foarth  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon?— Louisa.  One- fourth 
of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  three  eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Three-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one  eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon?— Stella.  Three- 
eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  one  half  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  One-half  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Delia.  One  half  of  a 
gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  five-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  One  half  of  a  gallon  and  one  fourth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Freda.  One- half  of  a 
gallon  and  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  are  six-eighths  or  three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Five-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one- fourth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Charley.  Five- 
eigbths  of  a  gallon  and  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— Freda.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  Seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one-eighth  of  a  gallon  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ?— JLnna.  Seven- 
eighths  of  a  gallon  and  one  eighth  of  a  gallon  are  one  gallon. 

Q.  In  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  gallons  of  water?— Joy  H.  In  eight- 
eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  is  one  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  eight-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one-fourths?- Louisa.  In  eight-eightha 
of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  four  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one  fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Olga. 
Id  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  three  one-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one- fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water?— Freda. 
Id  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  two  one- fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  In  one-half  of  s^  gallon  of  water  there  are  how  many  one-eighths?— Anna.  In  one-half  of  a  gallon 
of  water  there  are  four  one-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  fW>m  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what?— Freda. 
One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  fVom  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  three-eighths  of  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Q.  One-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  firom  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what?— Louisa. 
ODe-foorth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  firora  one-half  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  one- fourth  of  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Q.  One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what  ?— Joy  L. 
One-eighth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  one-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  one  eighth  of  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Q.  One-fourth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  what  ?— Freda. 
One-foarth  of  a  gallon  of  water  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  gallon  of  water  leaves  three-eighths  of  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Q.  One- fourth  of  a  gallon  taken  from  seven -eighths  of  a  gallon  leaves  what?— Charley.  One  fourth 
of  a  gallon  taken  fh>m  seven-eighths  of  a  gallon  leaves  five-eighths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  One-half  and  one-fourth  are  what? — Olga.  One-half  and  one-fourth  are  three-fourths. 

Q.  One-fourth  and  one-eighth  are  what?— Olga.  One-fourth  and  one-eighth  are  three-eighths. 

Q.  Three-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  what?— Jim.  Three-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  five-eighths. 

Q.  Five-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  what?— Charley.  Five-eighths  and  one-fourth  are  seven-eighths. 

Q-  In  six-eighths  there  how  many  one-eighths?- Charley.  In  six-eighths  there  six  one-eighths. 

Q<  In  six-eighths  there  how  many  one- fourths?— Freda.  In  six-eighths  there  are  three  one-fourths. 

Q.  In  one-half  there  are  how  many  one-eighths?— Isy.  In  one-half  there  are  four  one-eighths. 

Q.  In  one-fourth  there  are  how  many  one-eighths  ?— Boyd.  In  one-fourth  there  are  two  one-eighths. 

Q*  In  six-eighths  there  are  how  many  three-eigbths  ?— Freda.  In  six-eighths  there  are  two  three- 
eighths. 

Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  one-half  leaves  what  7— Charley.  One-fourth  taken  fVom  one-half  loaves 
one-fourth. 

Q.  One-half  taken  from  three- fourths  leaves  what?— Boyd.  One-half  taken  fhwn  three-fourths  lea\  es 
one-fourth. 

Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  seven-eighths  leaves  what? — Joy  L.  One-fourth  taken  from  seven-eighths 
leaves  flveeighths. 

Q-  One-fourth  taken  from  five-eighths  leaves  what?— Anna.  One-fourth  taken  fh>m  five-eighths 
leaves  three-eighths. 
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Teacher.  Tell  the  ntunbor  of  gallona  in  each  number  of  pinU  yoa  &e»  in  t  ho  table: 


3  pints 

4  pints 

5  pints 
8  pints 

6  pints 
2  pints 

7  pints 
1  pint 


=  gallon 


In  3  pints  there  are  three-eighths  of  a  gaUon. 

In  4  pints  there  are  four-eighths  or  one-half  of  .'\  gallon. 

Id  6  pinta  there  are  flvc-eightha  of  a  gallon. 

In  8  pints  there  is  one  gallon. 

In  6  pinta  there  are  six-eighths  or  three- fourths  of  a  gallon. 

In  2  pints  there  are  two-eighths  or  one- fourth  of  a  gallwi. 

In  7  pints  there  are  aeveneighths  of  a  gallon. 

In  1  pint  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon. 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  the  number  of  gallons  in  each  number  of  quarts  yoa  see  in  the  table: 


5  quarts 

3  quarts 
1  quart 

6  quarts 
8  quarts 

4  quarts 

7  quarts 
2quarta 


=:  gallons 


In  5  quails  there  are  one  and  one^fourth  gallo 

In  3  quarts  there  are  three-fourths  of  agalloa. 

In  1  qnart  there  is  one-fourth  of  a  gallon. 

In  G  quarts  there  are  six-fourths  or  one  and  one-half  gallooa. 

In  8  quarts  there  are  two  gallons. 

In  4  quarta  there  is  one  gallon. 

In  7  quarts  there  are  one  and  three-fourths  gallons. 

In  2  quarts  there  are  two-fourths  or  one- half  of  a  gallon. 


Teacher.  Yon  may  tell  the  number  of  buahela  in  each  number  of  peeks  you  see  in  this  table: 


3  pecks  \ 

7  pecks 
9  pecks 

4  pecks 
G  pecks 

8  pecks 
Specks 
1  pock 


= bushels 


In  3  pecks  there  are  three- fourths  of  a  bushel. 

In  7  pecks  there  are  one  and  three-fourths  buahela. 

In  d  pecks  there  are  two  and  ooe-fourtk  bushels. 

In  4  pecks  thero  is  ono  busheL 

In  0  pecka  there  are  one  and  one-half  b*Yshels. 

In  8  pecks  there  are  two  bushels. 

In  5  pecks  there  are  one  and  one-fourth  busbda. 

In  1  peck  there  ia  one-fourth  of  a  bushel. 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  the  number  of  pecks  in  each  number  of  quarts  in  this  table. — Joy  H. : 


8  quarts  ] 

1  quart 
7  quarts 

2  quarts 
G  quarts 

3  quarts 
5  quarts 

4  quarts 


1= 


peck 


lu  8  quarts  there  is  ono  peck. 
In  1  quart  there  is  one-eighth  of  a  peck. 
In  7  quarts  there  are  aeven-eightha  of  a  peck. 
In  2  quarts  there  is  <me-fourth  of  a  peck. 
In  G  quarts  there  are  three- fourtha  of  a  peck. 
In  3  quarts  lliero  are  three-eighths  of  a  peck. 
In  5  quarts  (here  are  five-eighths  of  a  peck. 
In  4  quarts  there  is  one-half  of  a  peck. 


Teacher.  You  may  tell  the  number  of  weeks  in  each  number  of  days  in  this  table.— Joy  L. : 


Iday 

3  days 
2  days 

4  days 

5  days  |-  =  weaka 

7  days 
Gdaya 

8  days 

9  day) 


'  In  1  day  there  is  one-seventh  of  a  week. 

In  3  days  there  are  three-sevenths  of  a  week. 

In  2  days  there  are  two-sevenths  of  a  week. 

In  4  days  there  are  four-sevenths  of  a  week. 

In  5  daya  there  are  flve-eeventha  of  a  week. 

In  7  days  there  is  one  week. 

In  0  days  there  are  aix-eeventha  of  a  week. 

In  8  days  there  are  one  and  one-aerenth  weeka. 
,  In  9  days  there  are  one  and  two-aeventha  weeka. 


Teacher :  You  may  tell  mo  the  number  of  months  in  each  number  of  weeka  in  thia  table : 


1  week 

3  weeks 

2  weeka 

4  weeks 

5  weeks 

7  weeks 

6  weeks 

8  weeks 

9  weeks 


In  1  week  there  ia  one-fourth  of  a  month. 

In  3  weeks  there  arc  three-fourths  of  a  month. 

In  2  weeks  there  is  one-half  of  a  month. 
I  In  4  weeks  there  ia  one  m<mth. 

-  =  months  ^  In  5  weeks  tliere  are  one  and  one-fourth  months. 

In  7  weeka  there  are  one  and  three-fourtha  mootha. 

In  6  weeka  there  are  one  and  one- half  moatha. 

In  8  weeks  there  are  two  months. 

In  9  weeks  there  are  two  and  one-fourth  montha. 


Teacher:  You  may  tell  the  numberof  yards  in  each  number  of  feet  in  this  table. — Charley: 


1  foot 

3  feet 

2  feet 

4  feet 

5  feet 

7  feet 

6  feet 

8  feet 
Ofeet 


=  yarda 


In  1  foot  there  ia  one-third  of  a  yaid. 

In  3  feet  there  is  ono  yard. 

In  2  feet  there  are  two-thirds  of  a  yard. 

In  4  feet  there  are  one  and  one- third  yards. 

In  5  feet  there  are  one  and  two- thirds  yards. 

In  7  feet  there  are  two  and  one-third  yards. 

In  G  feet  there  are  two  yards. 

In  8  feet  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  yards. 

In  9  feet  there  are  three  yards. 
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Teacher.  See  if  you  cAn  recite  the  sum«  of  these  noraben  in  one-half  of  a  minute: 

4536248434926548294572565 
433473266336i;)71418549667 

Ezie.  Sight,  seven,  six,  ten,  nine,  seven,  ten,  ten,  nine,  seven,  twelve,  eight,  seven,  eight,  eleven, 
nioe,  six,  ten,  twelve,  ten,  eleven,  eleven,  eleven,  twelve,  twelve.    (He  did  it  in  twenty  seconds.) 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  sum  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five?— Jim.  The  sum  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  is 
fourteen. 

Q.  What  is  tho  sum  of  one,  three,  four,  and  six  ?— Boyd.  The  sum  of  one,  three,  four,  and  six  is 
fourteen. 

Q.  What  is  tho  sum  of  three,  two,  six,  and  two?— Abe.  The  sum  of  three,  two,  six,  and  two  is 
thirteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  snm  of  four,  two.  five,  and  three?— Isy.  The  sum  of  four,  two,  five,  and  three  is 
fourteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  snm  of  three,  five,  four,  and  four?— Fred.  The  aum  of  three,  five,  four,  and  four  ia 
sixteen. 

Q.  The  product  of  4  x  4  is  what?— Charley.  The  product  of  four  times  four  ia  sixteen. 

Q.  The  pro<1uct  of  3  X  5  is  what?— Lula.  The  product  of  three  times  five  is  fifteen. 

Q.  The  prodact  of  2  X  8  is  what?— Boyd.  The  product  of  two  times  eight  is  aixieen. 

Q.  What  is  the  product  of  6  x  3  ?— Jim.  The  product  of  six  times  three  is  eighteen. 

Q.  The  product  of  3  X  4  is  what?— Charley   The  product  of  three  times  four  is  twelve. 

Q.  The  product  of  2  X  6  is  what?— Joy  L   The  product  of  two  times  six  is  twelve. 

Teacher.  You  may  read  this  number— 345.— Anna.  Three  hundred  forty-five. 

Teacher.  You  may  read  this  number — 4,345. — Joy  H.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  forty-five. 

Teacher.  Read  this  number— 203.— Jim.  Two  hundred  sixty-three. 

Teacher.  Head  this  number— 704.— Boyd.  Seven  hundred  sixty-four. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 8,030?— Anna.  Eight  thousand  thirty. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 9,345  ?— Abe.  Kine  thousand  three  hundred  forty-five. 

Q.  What  is  this  number— 6,031  ? -Charley.  Six  thooaand  thirty-one. 

Q.  A  milkman  had  two  gallons  of  milk,  which  ho  sold  for  four  cents.  How  much  did  he  get  for  two 
quarts?— Frod.  Ho  got  one  cent  for  two  quarts. 

Q.  Eight  pinta'  of  milk  co6t  four  cents.  How  much  will  six  pints  cost?— Lula.  Six  pints  of  milk 
will  cost  three  cents. 

Q.  If  two  bushels  of  oranges  sell  for  $4,  what  will  one  peck  cost?- Charley.  One  peck  of  oranges 
will  cost  one-half  dollar. 

Q.  Maggio  had  eight  yards  of  ribbon;  she  gave  one-half  of  it  to  Mary  and  one-fourth  to  Edna. 
How  much  was  left?— Olga.  She  had  two  yards  left. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  ribbon  did  she  give  away  ?— Jim.  She  gave  three-fourths  of  the  ribbon  away. 

Q.  What  part  of  tho  ribbon  did  she  have  left?— Joy  H.  She  had  one-fourth  of  the  ribbon  left. 

Q.  Sarah  had  two  and  two- thirds  yards  of  calico ;  she  used  three-eighths  of  it  to  make  a  waist.  How 
much  did  she  have  left?— Boyd.  She  had  one  and  two  thirds  yards  left. 

Q.  A  milkman  had  one  and  three  fourths  gallons  of  milk;  he  sold  five  quarts.  What  part  of  a 
gallon  did  he  have  left?— Lula.  Ho  had  one  half  of  a  gallon  left. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  MUZZY,  TEACHER. 

[March  18, 1895— Class  A,  grade  first- Children  in  school  9  months.] 

2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2,2 

2, 2, 2. 2. 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2. 2, 2, 2 

2,2,2,2,2.2,2 

^'  2!  2!  2,'  2!  2  ^"^^  ''''  blackboard.) 

2!  2, 2^2 

2,2,2 

2,2 

2 

Q.  Pronounce  for  me  the  words  in  the  toblc  of  twos.— Aileen.  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty. 

Q.  Give  me  the  number  of  twos  in  each  number.— Chauncey.  One  two  is  2;  2  twos  are  4 ;  3  twos  are 
6;  4  twos  are  8;  5  twos  are  10;  0  twos  are  12;  7  twos  are  14;  8  twos  are  10;  9  twos  are  18;  10  twos  are  20. 

Q.  Compare  two  with  the  others— Wilber.  2  is  J  of  4;  2  is  i  of  6;  2  is  J  of  8;  2  is  i  of  12;  2  is  f  of 
1*:  2  is  4  of  16;  2  is  J  of  18;  2  is  ,\,  of  20. 

Q.  Compare  four  with  the  others.- Robert  P..  4  is  2  twos ;  4  is  once  itself;  4  i.**  |  of  6 ;  4  is  i  of  8 ;  4  is  I 
of  10;  4  is  I  of  12;  4  is  f  of  14;  4  is  ^  of  10;  4  is  ]  of  18;  4  is  i  of  20. 
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Q.  Compare  six  with  tbe  others.— Robert  S.  6  is  3  twos ;  G  is  i  of  4 ;  6  is  once  itsdf -.  6  is  2  of  8i  6  is | 
•riO;  6  is  i  of  12;  GisM^  ^^i  6  is  §  of  16;  6  is  (  of  18;  6  is  ^  of  20. 

3.3.3.3.3,3,3,3,3,3' 

3. 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3 

3,3,3.3,3,3,3,3 

8,3,3,3,3,3,3 

3. 3, 3, 3, 3, 3 

8,3.3.3,3 

3. 3, 3, 3 

3,3,3 

3.3 


(Table  on  blackboard.) 


Q.  PronooDce  the  words  in  the  table  of  threes.— Ida.  Three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-one.  twenty-four,  twenty-seven,  thirty. 

Q,  Give  the  number  of  threes  in  each  number.— Willie.  One  three  is  8 ;  2  threes  are  6 ;  3  threes  are  0, 
4  threes  are  12;  5  threes  are  15;  6  threes  are  18;  7  threes  are  21 ;  8  threes  are  24;  9  threes  are  27;  10 
threes  are  30. 

Q.  Compare  three  with  the  others.— Annie.  3  is  once  it«elf;  3  is  i  of  6;  3  is  |  of  9;  3  is  i  of  12;  3  is 
I  of  15:  3  is  (of  18;  3  is  f  of  21 ;  3  is  i  of  24;  3  is  }  of  27;  3  is  ,\,  of  30. 

Q.  Compare  six  with  the  others  in  that  table.— Eva.  6  is  once  itself;  6  is  f  of  9;  6  is  i  of  12;  6  is  |  of 
15;  6  is  i  of  18;  6  is  ?  of  21 ;  6  is  }  of  24;  6  is  S  of  27;  6  is  i  of  30. 

Q.  Compare  nine  with  the  others.— Willie  S  9  is  3  threes;  9  is  )  of  6;  9  is  once  itself;  9  is  }  of  12; 
•  is  Sof  15;  9isiof  18;  9is  ?of  21;  9is§of24;  9isiof27;  9isi^of30. 

Q.  9  is  )  of  what  number?— George.   9  is  2  of  32. 

Q.  6  is  i  of  what  nnmber?- Mat.  G  is  )  of  18. 

Q.  9  is  i  of  what  number?— Ida.  9  is  }  of  6. 

Q.  0  is  ?  of  what  number?- Eva.  9  is  f  of  21. 

Q.  If  8  cents  will  buy  ^  of  a  yard,  what  will  4  cents  buy  f— Cyril.  If  8  cents  will  buy  ^  of  a  yard,  4 
eents  will  buy  ^  of  a  yard. 

Q.  What  will  12  cents  buy  ?— Victor.   If  8  cents  will  buy  i  yard,  12  cents  will  buy  |  of  a  yard. 

Q.  What  will  16  cents  buy?— Hugh.   If  8  cents  will  buy  4  j'ard,  16  cents  will  buy  1  yard. 

Q.  What  will  20  cents  buy  ?— Ida.  If  8  cents  will  buy  (  yard,  20  cents  will  buy  IJ  yards. 


Q.  Tell  me  into  how  many  parts  this  diagram  is  divided?— Gladys.  Into  six  parts. 
Q.  How  many  sixths  are  left  if  you  take  }  ?— Ida.  §  are  left. 
Q.  Compare  ^  with  the  rest  of  the  diagram.— Cyril.  ^  is  j^  of  |. 
(The  teacher  here  marked  two  of  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  figure.) 


X 
X 


Q.  What  part  of  the  diagram  has  crosses?— Willie.  One-third  has  crosses. 
Q.  You  may  compare  J  with  |.— Mat.  i  is  4  of  f. 
Q.  i  is  what  part  of  i  /-Robert.  J  is  J  of  }. 
Q.  i  is  what  part  of  i  ?— Ailoen.  i  is  4  of  J. 

428X3  =  ? 
Q.  Read  the  problem.— Cbauncey.  Four  hundred  twenty-eight  multiplied  by  three  equals  what?  3 
times  8  are  24,  write  the  4  and  add  the  2 ;  3  times  2  are  6  and  2  are  8,  write  the  8 ;  3  times  4  are  12.  w^  Uc 
the  12.    Answer,  1,284. 
(Twenty  pupils  of  the  class  of  24  ha<l  right  answers.) 
Teacher.  Write  this  problem  on  your  slates  and  see  how  many  can  add  it  [dictated] : 

426 

725 

283 

3Gi 

572 

0">7 

ni 


(Twenty-one  of  a  class  of  24  solved  the  probleni  correctly.) 
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JEFFKRSON  SCHOOL— MISS  SPENCER,  TEACHEII. 
LA  Claas,  grade  flint — Papils  have  been  in  school  7  months.] 
Q.   Xoa  may  tell  me  what  part  |  is  of  }.    Draw  diagram.— A.  |  is  i  of  }, 


% 

0 

y^ 

y 

Q.  ^  is  what  part  of  \  1    Draw  diagram.— A.  ^  is  |  of  4. 


Q.   Xoii  may  make  |.    Draw  diagram  .—A. 


Q.  I  minaa  §  equals  what 7— A.  |  minus  i  equals  J. 
Q.  %  are  equal  to  how  much?— A.  are  equal  lo  ^. 
Q.   TTou  may  make  a  diagram  to  show  |.— A. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Q- 


}  and  show  what  part  is  left.— A. 


'         J I 


Q,  ^  luid  i  equals  what?— A.  4  and  4  c«]ual.s  ^. 


V4      V4 


Q.  ^  and  I  equals  what 7— A.  (  and  i  equals  1. 


^ 


% 


Q.  §  and  ^  equals  what?— A.  }  and  i  equals  2. 


P^  y.  ^ 


y* 


Q.  i  and  }  equals  what?— A.  }  and  |  equals  1^. 


^4 

V4 

^4 

% 

V4: 

^ 
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Q.'2  and  4  equals  %vbftt?— A.  i  and  |  equals  1. 


% 

V4 

% 

% 

Children  Avroto  the  folIowiDg  numbers  aud  had  answers  in  their  minds  almost  at  the  tiuic  the 
teacher  pronounced  the  last  number : 

61-5  +  9+4+4+21-7  =  37 
8f4+8  +  9+l+-G  +  4  =  40 
6  +  5+4  +  5+-7  +  3  +  7  =  37 

6,945,348  -5-  3  r=  2.315. 116. 
(In  less  than  half  minute  the  majority  of  class  of  30  had  formed  the  division  correctly  on  the  bard) 

46357 
X  32 


92714 
139071 

1483424 


(In  one  minute  about  |  of  the  class  had  the  correct  answer.) 

Q.  If  I  had  .1  board  15  inches  long,  how  many  inches  would  I  cut  off  to  leave  a  foot?— A.  You  would 
have  to  cut  off  3  inches. 

Q.  There  wore  9  birds  on  a  tree  and  §  of  the  birds  flew  away.  How  many  remained  ?— A.  If  tbers 
were  9  birds  on  a  tree  and  ^  of  them  flew  away,  there  were  6  left. 

Q.  There  were  12  boys  in  a  class  and  I  sent  4  of  them  to  their  seats.  How  aany  remained  ?— A.  If 
you  had  12  boys  in  a  o'ass  and  sent  i  to  their  seats,  yon  would  have  9  remaining. 

Q.  If  a  book  costs  a  dime,  how  many  books  can  I  buy  for  30  cents?— A.  If  a  biwk  costs  a  dime.yoa 
can  buy  3  for  30  cents. 

(Bell  rang  for  dismissal.) 


Q.    14 


WOODLAND  SCHOOL-MISS  KEXXEDY,  TEACHER. 
[March  9,  1805— Class  A,  grade  first — Children  in  school  7  months.] 


8    What  number  do  you  take  away  from  14  so  it  will  leave  8  ?— Fletcher.  6.    Take  away  C  from 
14  leaves  8. 
Q.  7 

+ 

12     What  number  goes  with  seven  to  make  twelve ?-—Ethel.  5.    5  and  7  are  12. 
Q.    748 
+  234 

(Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— Jean.  982. 
Q.  !Now,  wo  will  see  if  this  is  correct.    What  made  982?— Jean.  748  and  234  equals  982. 
Q.  Give  an  example.— Kay.  If  there  were  $748  in  one  bank  and  $234  in  another  bank«  there  will  lie 
$982  in  both. 
Q.    892 
—  535 

(Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— Edgar.  Answer,  357  [steps  to  the  board  and  write* 
the  number]. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  see  if  this  is  correct.— Mae.  5  from  2  you  can  not  take,  take  1  from  9  leaves  P,  5 
from  12  leaves  7,  3  from  8  leaves  5,  5  from  8  leave  3.    Answer,  357. 
Q.  How  do  you  get  357?— John.  From  892  take  away  535  and  there  will  be  357  left. 
Q.  Give  nn  example.— Maxwell.  If  there  are  892  passengers  on  a  ship  that  was  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  the  siiip  was  wrecked,  and  535  swam  to  the  shore,  there  would  be  357  lost. 
Q.    038 
+- 

872  Supply  the  missing  number.  (Answer  obtained  by  mental  process.)— Ethel.  Answer,  344. 
Serond  answer.  334. 

Q.  Now,  wo  will  see  if  cither  is  correct.— Walter.  We  must  add  4  to  the  8  to  get  12,  3  and  3  and  the 
1  makes  7,  and  3  to  the  5  to  get  8.    Answer,  334. 

Q.    829 

346    Supply  the  subtrahend.- (Answer  obtained  by  mental  process. WMyrtle.^Answer,  483. 
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(Cbild  proves.)  3  from  0  leaves  G,  8  fhun  2  caoi  not  take,  take  1  from  8  tearos  7,  8  from  12  leaves  4, 
4  from  7  leaves  3.    Answer:  433. 

Q.  Add  0  to  these  numbers  I  give  jon— 86,  58.— Lucy.  45  and  67. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  add  d  to  aomberal— Mae.  Subatract  1  from  the  number  in  unit's  place,  and  add  L  to 
the  namber  in  ten's  place. 

Q.  Show  me  how  yon  add  9  to  73.MJmi6  goes  to  the  board,  takea  1  from  the  3  leaves  2,  adds  1  to 
the  7  eq uals  8.)    Answer,  82. 

Q.  Show  me  how  yon  add  0  to  47.  (Pupil  goes  to  the  board  and  explains.)— Julia.  Take  1  from  7  leaves 
6,  odd- 1  to  the  4  nuJLea  5.    47  and  9  are  56.    (This  ia  a  labor-saving  device  for  adding  9  to  numbers.) 

Q.  How  do  you  add  10  to  numbers? — ^Edgar.  Add  1  to  the  number  in  ten's  place. 

Q.  Add  10  to  these  numbers— 25. 47. 69.— Holland.  35,  57,  79. 

(^.  Show  me  how  you  add  10  to  28.— Marj.  Add  1  to  the  2  makea  3 ;  23  and  10  are  38. 

Q.  Add  these  numbers— 38  and  6;  37  and  5.— Herbert.  38  and  6  are  44 ;  37  and  5  are  42. 

Q.  Add:  876 
5567 
768 
4879 

Grace.  •,  17, 24, 86,  writs  the  naught,  add  3;  8, 19, 16. 22, 39,  writs  9,  add  2:  3,10.17.22,80. 
write  the  naught,  add  3 ;  3, 7, 12,  write  the  12.    The  sum  ia  12,090. 
Q.    8420 
-687 

Maxwell.  7  from  0  can  not  take,  take  1  from  3  leaves  3,  7  from  19  leaves  3, 8  ftrom  1  can  not 
take,  take  1  ftem  4  leaves  3,  8  flrom  11  leaves  3,  6  from  8  ean  nsl  take,  take  1  from  8  leaves  7,  6  from  13 
leaves  7.    Answer,  7,733. 

Q.  I  of  9  =  ?— Wilber.  6  is  |  of  9. 

Q.  I  of  15  — ?- Harry.  10  is  f  of  15. 

Q.  }  of  12^  ?-Edgar.  J  of  12  is  3.  and  }  of  13  are  9. 

Q.  Give  throe  numbers  that  will  make  16.— Fletcher.  5  and  5  and  6. 

Q.  See  if  that  will  make  16.— John.  5  and  5  are  10,  and  6  are  16, 

Q.  How  much  is  one  half  dollar?— Ethel.  80  cents. 

Q.  How  much  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  f— Mae.  85  cents. 

Q.  One-half  dollar  and  one^qnarter  dollar  are  how  moohf— Jean.  Ons>half  dollar  and  one-qnarter 
dollar  are  75  cents. 

Q.  How  many  pints  in  1  quart  ?— John.  3  pints. 

Q.  How  many  quarts  in  1  gallon  9— Maxwsll.  4  qnarta. 

Q.  How  many  pints  in  a  gallon?— Ethel.  82  pinta. 

(^.  If  you  buy  a  gallon  of  sirup  nnd  it  costs  10  cents  a  pint,  how  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
gallon  ?— Walter.    You  would  have  to  pay  80  cents  for  a  gallon. 

Q.  If  you  bad  one-lburth  of  a  dollar  and  two  dimes  and  a  nickel,  and  yon  want  to  the  store  to  bay 
books,  the  books  costing  10  cents  apiece,  how  many  books  wookl  yon  gett— Myrtle.  5  books. 

Q.  If  a  gallon  ot  oil  cost  40  cents,  how  much  would  3  quarts  cost?— Lncy.  3  quarts  would  cost  30 
cents. 

Q.  If  there  are  35  children  In  my  rooss,  86  in  Misa  Black *s  room,  and  44  in  Miss  Bainsey's  room, 
how  many  children  would  there  be  in  the  3  rooms  ? 

(This  example  was  put  on  the  board  by  the  children.) 

25 
36 
44 

105 
Julia.  4, 10, 15,  write  the  5  and  add  the  1 ;  1, 5, 8, 10,  write  the  10.    If  there  were  25  children  in  your 
room,  36  in  Miss  Black's  room,  and  44  in  Miss  Ramsey's  room,  there  would  be  105  in  the  3  rooms. 

Q.  If  79  children  belonged  in  this  room,  and  6  were  absent,  how  many  children  were  present  7— 
Julia.    79 
—6 

73    6  ttom  9  leaves  3,  naught  from  7  leaves  7.    If  there  were  79  children  that  belonged  in  this 
room,  and  0  were  absent,  there  would  be  73  present. 
Q.    6947 
X3 

(Child  writes  the  example  on  ths  board.)— Holland.  8  times  7  are  21,  write  the  1  and  add  2; 
3  times  4  are  12  and  2 are  14,  write  the 4  and  add  the  1;  3  times  9 are  27  and  1  are  28,  write  tbe8  and 
add  the  2 ;  3  times  6  are  18  and  2  are  20,  write  the  20.    The  product  is  20,841. 

The  teacher  dictates  the  following  numbers  to  be  written  by  the  pupils :  Seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred forty-six ;  7.946.  Twenty-flve;  25.  Four  hundred  thirty-seven;  437.  Six;  6.  Eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  ninety-five;  8,705. 
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HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL— MISS  DRAKE,  TEACHER. 
[March  20, 189S— Class  A,  grade  second.] 

Teacher.  Yoa  may  show  as  a  *-ieaaare  one  foot  long — John.  This  measure  is  one  foot  long  [ahovs 
one-foot  ruler]. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  that  ralerf— John.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  that  ruler. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  two  such  measures  f— Frank.  There  are  twenty-four  inches  in  two  sach 
measures. 

Q.  How  many  inches  in  two  feet  f— Gertrude.  There  are  twenty-four  inches  in  two  feet. 

Teacher.  You  may  draw  a  line  two  feet  long.— (John  does  so.) 


Teacher.  Test  the  line.    How  many  inches  in  that  line?— John.  There  are  twenty -four  iacbes  in 
that  line. 
Teacher.  Add  enough  to  Uiat  line  to  make  it  two  and  one-half  feet  long.— (Harry  does  so.) 


Q.  How  many  inches  will  he  have  to  add  f— Joe.  He  will  hare  to  add  six  inches,  or  one-half  a  foot,  to 
make  th<»  line  two  and  one-half  feet,  or  thirty  inches  long. 

Teacher.  Make  the  line  thirty-two  inches  long (John  adds  enough  to  make  the  line  thirty -tvo 

inches  long.)  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Q.  How  many  inches  more  than  two  feet  is  the  line  now  f— John.  There  are  eight  inches  more  tku 
two  feet  now. 

Q.  Eight  inches  are  what  part  of  a  foot?— Jim.  Eight  inches  are  two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

Q.  How  many  feot  in  the  lino  now?— Gertrude.  There  are  two  and  two- thirds  feet  in  the  line  thirty- 
two  inches  long. 

Teacher.  Recite  how  many  feet  in  the  number  of  inches  yon  see  written.— Frank : 


=  feet 


Thirty-two  inches  are  two  and  two-thirds  feet, 

Thirty  inches  are  two  and  one-half  feet. 

Sixteen  inches  are  one  and  one-third  feet. 

Nineteen  inches  are  one  and  seven- twelfths  feet. 

Twenty -four  inches  are  two  feet. 

Twenty -six  inches  are  two  and  one-sixth  feet. 

Twenty-seven  inches  are  two  and  one-fourth  feet. 

Fourteen  inches  are  one  and  one-sixth  feet. 

Eight  inches  are  two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

Twenty -one  inches  are  one  and  three-fourths  feet. 

Ten  inches  are  five-twelfths  of  a  foot. 

Six  inches  are  one-half  of  a  foot. 

Nine  inches  are  three-^>urths  of  a  foot. 
Q.  What  is  the  surfiEu;e  of  anjrthing?- Paul.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the  outside, 
(j.  How  thick  is  the  surface  ?— Odessa.  Surface  is  not  thick  at  all. 

Q.  How  is  surface  measured  ?— Jim.  Surface  is  measured  by  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  sqaax* 
yard,  or  square  rod.    (The  square  rod  was  the  greatest  square  studied.) 

Teacher.  Show  me  the  surface  of  your  slate.— A.  (Child  holds  up  his  slate  and  points  to  the  surface* 
This  U  the  surface  of  my  slate. 
Q.  What  shape  is  your  slate?— Tom.  My  slate  is  the  shape  of  a  rectangle. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  area  of  your  slate?— Joe.  I  mean  the  number  of  square  inches  in  i:i 
sui  face. 

Q.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  rectangle  eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide?    (Jolin  dratri 
diagram.) 

8in^ 

TTTTTT-T 


32  inches 
30  inches 
16  inches 
19  inches 
24  inches 

26  inches 

27  inches 
14  inches 

8  inches 
21  inches 
10  inches 

6  inches 

9  inches 


Q.  State  problem.  (Child  repeats  the  question.)— John.  In  a  rectangle  eight  inchea  long  iiod  oo^ 
inch  wide  there  are  eiglit  square  inches.  In  a  rectangle  eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide  there 
are  four  times  eight  square  inches,  which  are  thirty-two  square  inches.  Therefore,  in  a  rectan;:l« 
eight  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  there  are  thirty-two  square  inches? 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  thirty  feet? — Jim.  In  thirty  feet  there  are  ten  yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  two  feet?— Joe.  In  two  feet  there  are  two  thirds  of  a  yard. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  thirty-two  feet  ?— Gertrude.  In  thirty -two  feet  there  are  ten  and  two-thin\ 
yards. 
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Teacher.  Recite  bow  many  yards  in  the  namber  of  feet  yoo  see  written— Charley : 
32  feet  ]  (  Thirty-two  feet  are  ten  and  two-thirds  yards. 

80  feet  Thirty  feet  are  ten  yards. 

16  feet  Sixteen  feet  are  five  and  one-third  yards. 

19  feet  Nineteen  feet  are  six  and  one-tliird  yards.  • 

24  feet  Twenty-foor  feet  are  eight  yards. 

26  feet  Twenty-six  feet  are  eight  and  two-thirds  yards. 

27  feet   -  =  yazds  -   Twenty -seven  feet  are  nine  yards. 

14  feet  Fourteen  feet  are  four  and  twotliirds  yards. 

8  feet  Eight  feet  are  two  and  two-thirds  yards. 

21  feet  Twenty-one  feet  are  seven  yards. 

10  feet  Ten  feet  are  three  and  one-third  yards. 

6  feet  Six  feet  are  two  yards. 

0  feet  J  [  Nine  feet  are  three  yards. 

Q.  How  is  fence  measored  f— Hnnter.  Fence  is  measured  by  the  rod. 

Teacher.  We  will  suppose  that  these  two  sides  of  the  room  up  to  this  mark  are  a  stone  wall.  How 
many  feet  in  itf    Class  may  count  as  Frank  measures.— (Frank  measures  with  a  yardstick.) 

Class.  Tiiree  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet,  twelve  feet,  fifteen  feet,  eighteen  feet,  twenty-one  feet,  twenty- 
four  feet,  twenty -seven  feet,  thirty  feet. 
Frank.  And  two  feet  more  than  thirty  feet,  or  tliirty-two  feet. 

Q.  How  many  feet  in  the  stone  wall  7— Class.  There  are  thirty-two  feet  in  that  stone  wall. 
Q.  How  many  feet  will  you  count  for  one  rod  f— Class.  Sixteen  and  one-half  feet. 
Teacher.  Measure  the  stone  wall  by  rods.    Class  may  couut.— Class.  Three  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet, 
twelve  feet,  fifteen  feet,  sixteen  and  one-half  feet. 

Q.  How  much  is  thatf— Class.  One  rod.    [Continuing.]    Three  feet,  six  feet,  nine  feet,  twelve  feet, 
fifteen  feet,  sixteen  and  one-half  feet 
Q.  How  many  rods  is  that? — Class.  Two  rods. 

Teacher.  But  we  find  that  the  mark  for  the  two  rods  comes  beyond  our  wall.  How  much  beyond, 
Frank?— Frank.  One  foot  beyond  the  wall. 

Q.  How  macb  less  than  two  rods  are  thirty-two  feet  f— John.  Thirty -two  feet  are  one  foot  less  than 
two  rods. 

Q.  Thirty-two  feet  are  what  part  of  a  yard  less  than  two  rods  f— Sadie.  Thirty- two  feet  are  one- 
third  of  a  yard  less  than  two  rods. 

Q.  Thirty-two  feet  are  how  many  inches  less  than  two  rods?— Jim.  Thirty-two  feet  are  twelve 
inches  less  than  two  rods. 
Teacher.  You  may  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  of  salt.— (Paul  weighs  it.) 
Teacher.  Show  the  weight  you  have  used.— (Paul  shows  a  two-pound  weight.) 
Q.  What  weight  has  he  used  ?-^Class.  He  has  used  a  two-pound  weight. 

Q.  Why  has  he  used  a  two-pound  weight  to  weigh  thirty-two  ounces?- Tom.  Because  there  are  six- 
teen oances  in  one  iK>und,  and  two  sixteen  s  are  thirty  two. 
Teacher.  Recite  how  many  pounds  in  the  numl>er  of  ounces  you  see  written. — Joe: 
32  oances  1  (  Thirty-two  ounces  are  two  pounds. 

30  ounces  Thirty  ounces  are  one  and  seven-eighths  pounds. 

16  oances  Sixteen  ouncca  are  one  pound. 

19  ounces  Nineteen  ounces  are  one  and  three-sixteenths  pounds. 

24  oances  Twenty-four  ounces  are  one  and  one-half  pounds. 

26  oances  Twenty-six  oances  are  one  and  five-eighths  pounds. 

27  oances  ^  =  pounds  •    Twenty-seven  ounces  are  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  pounds. 
14  oances  Fourteen  ounces  are  seven-eighths  of  a  pound. 

8  oances  Bight  ounces  are  one-half  of  a  pound. 

21  ounces  Twenty-one  ounces  are  one  and  five-sixteenths  pounds. 

10  ounces  Ten  ounces  are  five-eighths  of  a  pound. 

6  oances  Six  oances  are  three-eighths  of  a  pound. 

9  oances  j  {  Nine  ounces  are  nine-sixtoenths  of  a  pound. 

Q.  One  barrel  holds  how  many  gallons?— Class.  Thirty-one  and  one-half  gallons. 

Q.  Thirty-two  gallons  are  how  many  gallons  more  than  one  barrel  f— Ethel.  Thirty-two  gallons  are 
one-half  gallon  more  than  one  barrel. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  thirty  gallons?— John.  One- half  of  thirty  gallons  is  fifteen  gallons. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  ?— Jim.  One- half  of  one  and  one-half  gallons  is 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  thirty-one  and  one-half  gallons  ?— Joe.  One-half  of  thirty -one  and  one-lialf 
gallons  is  fifteen  and  three-fourths  gallons. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  one-half  of  a  barrel?— Class.  One-half  of  a  barrel  is  fifteen  and  three- fourths 
gallons. 

Q.  Are  thirty-two  quarts  more  or  less  than  thirty -two  gallons?— Meyer.  Thirty-two  quarts  are  loss 
than  thirty -two  gallons. 
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Teacher.  Koeite  how  masy  gallons  in  the  nambor  of  qiiarU  you  see  written. — Julian : 
32  quarts  1  (  Thirty-two  quarts  ore  eight  gallons. 

30  quarts  Thirty  quarts  are  seven  and  one  half  gallons. 

16  quarts  Sixteen  quarts  are  two  gallons. 

19  quarts  Nineteen  quarts  are  four  and  three*foortbs  gallons. 

24  quarts  Twenty-four  quarts  are  six  gallons. 

26  juarts  Twenty -six  quarts  are  six  and  one-half  gallons. 

27  quarts   -  =  gallons  •!  Twenty-seven  quarts  are  six  and  three-fourths  gallons. 
14  quarts  Fourteen  quarts  are  three  and  one-half  gallons. 

8  quarts  Eight  quarts  are  two  gallons. 

21  quarts  Twenty  one  quarts  are  five  and  one-fourth  gallons. 

10  quarts  Ten  quarts  are  two  and  one-half  gallons. 

G  quarts  Six  quarts  are  one  and  one-half  gallons. 

9  quarts  J  [  Nine  quarts  are  two  and  one-fourth  gallons. 

Q.  Are  thirty-two  pints  more  or  less  than  thirty-two  quarts?— Joe.  Thirty -two  pints  are  leas  than 
thirty -two  quarts. 
Q.  How  ranch  less?— Joe.  Thirty-two  pints  are  just  one- half  as  much  as  thirty -two  qnarts. 
Teacher.  Beoite  the  number  of  gallons  in  the  number  of  pints  you  see  written.— Josie: 

32  pints  ^  (  Thirty -two  pints  are  four  gallons. 

30  pints  Thirty  pints  arc  three  and  three- fourths  gallona. 

16  pints  Sixteen  pints  are  two  gallons. 

19  pints  Nineteen  pints  are  two  and  three-eighths  gallons. 
24  pints  Twenty-four  pints  are  thres  gallons. 

20  pints  Twenty -six  pints  are  three  and  one-fourth  gallons. 

27  pints   •  =  gallons  <   Twenty-seven  pints  are  three  and  three-eighths  gallons. 
U  pints  Fourteen  pints  are  one  and  three- fourths  gallons. 

8  pints  Eight  pints  are  one  gallon. 

21  pints  Twenty -one  pints  are  two  and  five-eighths  gallons. 
10  pints  Ten  pints  are  one  nnd  one-fourth  gallon. 

6  pints  Six  pints  are  three-fourths  of  a  gallon. 

9  pints  j  i  Nine  pints  are  one  and  ono  eighth  gallons. 

Q.  Uow  much  is  one-fourth  of  thirty-two?— Louise.  One-fourth  of  thirty-two  is  eight. 

Q.  How  much  is  three-fourths  of  thirty-two?— Willie.  Three-fourths  of  thirty-twoaretweuty-four. 

Q.  flow  much  is  one-eighth  of  thirty-two?— Julian.  One-eighth  of  thirty-two  is  four. 

Q.  How  much  are  four-eighths  of  thirty-two?— John.  Four-eighths  of  thirty -two  are  sixteen. 

Q.  How  much  are  five-eighths  of  thirty-two?— Edna.  Five-eighths  of  thirty-two  are  twenty. 

Q.  How  much  are  six-eighths  of  thirty-two?— Amy.  Six-eighths  of  thirty-two  are  twenty -Ibur. 

Q.  What  is  one-sixteenth  of  thirty -t wo  ?— Hunter.  One-sixteenth  of  thirty-two  is  two. 

Q.  How  much  is  one-half  of  thirty-two?— Irene.  One-half  of  thirty-two  is  sixteen. 

Q.  How  much  are  five-sixteenths  of  thirty-two?— Ethel.  Five-sixteenths  of  thirty-two  are  ten. 

Q.  How  much  are  eight-sixteenths  of  thirty-two  ?— Frank.  Eight-sixteenths  of  thirty-two  are 
sixteen. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  same  as  what  part  of  thirty-two?— Claude.  Eight-sixteenths  of  thirty-two  arc 
the  same  as  one-half  of  thirty-two.  * 

Q.  Four  is  what  part  of  thirty-two  ?— Davie,  four  is  one-eighth  of  thirty-two. 

Q.  Eight  is  what  part  of  thirty- two  ?— Meyer.  Eight  is  one-fourth  of  thirty- two. 

Q.  Sixteen  is  what  part  of  thirty- two  ?—Jaune.  Sixteen  is  one-half  of  thirty -two. 

Q.  Tu'o  is  what  part  of  thirty-two?— Harry.  Two  is  one-sixteenth  of  thirty-two. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  twenty-four  ?— Joe.  One-third  of  twenty -four  Is  eight. 

Q.  What  are  two-thirdf*  of  twenty-four »— Paul  C.  Two-thirds  of  twenty-four  are  sixteen. 

Q.  What  is  one -third  of  thirty  ?— Paul  B.  One- third  of  thirty  is  ten. 

Q.  Whafare  two-thinla  of  thirty  ?—JoBie.  Two-thirds  of  thirty  are  twenty. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  thirty-six  ?~Louise.  One-third  of  thirty-six  is  twelve. 

Q.  What  is  one-sixth  of  thirty-six  ?— Willie.  One-sixth  of  thirty -six  is  six. 

Q.  What  are  five-sixtha  of  thirty-six?— Julian.  Five^sixths  of  thirty-six  are  thirty. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  twenty-eight?— John.  One-fourth  of  twenty-eight  is  seven. 

Q.  What  are  three-fourths  of  twenty-eight?— Ethel.  Three-fourths  of  twenty -eight  are  twenty-one. 

Q-  §  M=  ?  What  unit  will  you  use  to  show  me?— Amy.  I  will  use  the  foot. 

Teacher.  State  the  problem.— Amy.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  and  one-sixth  of  a  foot  equal  what?— Two- 
thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches.  One-sixth  of  a  foot  is  two  inches.  Ono  inch  is  one-twelfth  of  a  foot 
Eight  inches  are  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot.  Two  inches  are  two-twelfths  of  a  foot.  Eight-twelfths  of 
a  foot  and  two-twelfths  of  a  foot  are  ten-twelfths  of  a  foot,  or  five-sixths  of  a  foot.  Theroforo  two- 
thirds  and  one-sixth  are  five-sixths. 

Q.  5  —  J  --:  f— Jim.  One-Hixth  taken  from  two-thirds  leaves  one-half. 

Q.  4  of  i  =  ?— Tom.  One-half  of  one-sixth  equals  one-twelfth. 

Q.  4  of  ]  =  ?— Joe.  One-half  of  two-thinls  is  one-third. 
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Q.  4  i  i  =  ?    What  unit  will  you  n8e?->IreBe.  I  will  use  the  dime. 

Teacher.  State  the  problem.— £dAa.  One-half  of  a  dime  and  two-iflhs  of  a  dime  equal  what!— One- 
half  of  a  dime  ia  fivo  centa.  Two-Aftha  of  a  diaia  aro  four  ceata.  One  ceiii  is  one- tenth  of  a  dime. 
Five  ccnta  are  five  tenths  of  a  dime.  Four  eonta  are  four  tenth*  of  a  dime.  Fire-tcntha  of  a  dime  and 
fonrtentha  of  a  dime  are  niue-tentha  of  a  dinw.  Therefore  one  half  of  a  dime  and  two-fiflha  of  a 
dimo  ore  nine  tenths  of  a  dime. 

(In  this  problem  the  child  uaee  pennies,  mkkel  and  a  dime  to  illoatrate.) 

Q.  Show  me  two-fifths  of  a  dime  taken  from  one- half  of  a  dime.  — (Child  show*  five  pennies,  then 
moves  four  away.) 

Q.  One  cent  is  what  pert  of  a  dime?— John.  One  cent  ia  one  tenth  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Two-fifths  of  a  diaie  taken  from  ene-half  of  a  dime  ia  what  pari  of  a  dime?~Amy.  Two-fiftha 
of  a  dime  taken  from  one-half  of  a  dime  ia  one-teath  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Show  me  one  fifth  of  a  dime.— (Child  shows  two  pennies.) 

Q.  Show  me  one  half  of  ooe-flfth— (Child  ahova  one  pennj.) 

Q.  What  part  of  a  dimo  is  that?— Harry.  That  is  one-tentb  of  a  dime. 

Q.  Then,  one-half  of  one-fifth  is  what!--Jim.  One  half  of  oae  fiah  ia  one  tenth. 

Q.  Show  mo  how  many  one  fl  ft  lis  of  a  dimo  there  are  in  one  half  of  a  dune.— (Child  shows  on  alate.) 
There  are  two  and  one- half  one-fifths  of  a  dime  m  one-half  of  a,  dime. 

Q.  Show  me  how  many  two-fifths  of  n  dime  m  ouo  half  of  a  dime.  — (Child  ahowa  on  alate.)  There 
aro  one  and  one  fourth  two  fifths  of  a  dime  in  one  half  of  a  dime. 

Q.  g  4-  ,'\,  j=  ?    What  unit  will  yon  use  to  solve  this  problem  ?— Meyer.  I  will  use  a  pound  of  salt. 

Q.  How  many  ounces  in  a  pound  of  salt  f— Meyer.  Thero  ore  sixteen  ounces  in  a  pound  of  salt. 

Q.  State  the  problem.— Meyer.  FiTeeightha  of  a  pound  of  salt  and  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  of 
■alt  are  bow  much  ?  [Weighs  out  ten  ounces  of  salt  and  puts  in  one  aack.  Weighs  out  three  ounces 
and  puts  m  another  sack. )  Five-elgbtha  of  a  pound  of  aalt  are  ten  oaneeo.  One  ounce  ia  eoe-eixteenth 
of  a  iwund  of  salt.  Ten  oancee  are  tea  sixteenths  of  a  pound  of  salt.  Tbree-aixieenths  of  a  pound  of 
salt  and  ten  sixteenths  of  a  ponnft  of  fait  are  thirteen  sixteenths  of  a  pound  of  aalt.  Therefore  five- 
eighths  of  a  pound  of  aalt  and  three-aixteeatbs  of  a  pound  of  aalt  are  tliirteen-slxteentha  of  a  pound 
of  aalt. 

Q.  Three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  pound  leave  what?— Davie.  Three- 
aisLteenths  of  a  pound  taken  from  five-eighths  of  a  pound  leave  seven-sixteenths  of  a  pound. 

Q.  lu  thirteen-sixteenths  of  a  pound  there  are  how  many  three  sixteeuths  of  a  pound!— Joe.  In 
tbirteen-sixteentba  of  a  pound  thero  are  four  and  one  third  thrco-slxteentbs  of  n  pound. 

Q.  In  tbirteen-sixteenth»  of  a  pound  there  aro  how  many  five-eighths  of  a  pound  ?— Claude.  In  thir- 
teen-aixteentha  of  a  pound  there  are  one  and  three  tenths  five-eightha  of  a  pound. 

Q^  J  fj  =  ?— Louise.  Two-thirds  pIuaoneniDth  are  seven-ninths. 

Q.  Uow  can  that  bo  abowo  ?— Louiao.  By  using  the  square  yard  as  a  unit. 

Q.  How  many  square  feet  in  one  square  yard  ?— Hunter.  There  are  nine  square  feet  in  ono  square 
yard. 

Q.  Solve  the  problem.- John.  Two  thirds  of  a  square  yard  are  six  square  teet.  Ihje  square  foot  ia 
one  ninth  of  a  aqua  re  yard.  Six  square  feot  are  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard.  Six-ninths  of  a  square 
jard  and  oneninth  of  a  square  yanl  are  seven  ninths  of  a  square  yard. 

Q.  One-ninth  of  n  square  yard  takeu  from  two-thirds  of  a  square  yard  is  what?— Ethel.  One*ninth 
of  a  square  yard  taken  from  two-thirds  of  a  sqaare  yard  is  flve-ninths  of  a  square  yard. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  change?— Hunter.  I  change  the  two-thinls. 

Q.  Why  ?— Hunter.  In  order  to  make  it  ninths. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  it  ninths?— Davie.  In  order  to  put  it  with  one-ninth. 

Q.  What  is  one-third  of  one-third  ?— Joe.  One-third  of  one-third  ia  one-ninth. 

Q.  How  many  one-uintha  iu  two-thirds?— Harry.  Thero  ore  six  one-ninths  in  two-thirds. 

Q.  J  +  4  =  ?    Edna  may  recite.— Onethinl  plus  one-sixth  equals  one-half. 

Q.  J  -5-  J  —  ?— Ekloa.  One-third  divide<l  by  one-sixth  e<iuals  two. 

Q   I  —  S  =  ^— Edna.  One-third  minus  oae-aixth  equals  ooe-sixth. 

Q.  }  4. 1  r=  ?— Edna.  Two-thirds  plus  one-sixth  equal  flve-sixtha. 

Q.  f  —  I  =  7— Edna.  Two-thirda  minus  oae>sixtb  equal  one-half. 

Q.  I  •^  i  =  f— Edaa.  Two-thirds  divided  by  oa^sixth  eqoal  four. 

Q.  4  +  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-half  plus  one-sixth  equals  two-thirds. 

Q.  i  —  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-half  minus  ono-sixth  cquaU  one-third. 

Q.  J  -^  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-half  divided  by  one-aixth  equals  three. 

Q.  I  !-  ^  =.  ^— Edna.  Two-thirds  plus  one-half  equal  oue  and  one-sixth. 

Q.  J -f  I  =  ?— Edna.  Three-fourths  plus  one-sixth  equal  eleven-twclflha. 

Q.  J  -J-  J  =  f— Edna.  Three  fourths  divided  by  one-sixth  equal  four  and  one-half. 

Q"  I  +  i  =  ?— Edna.  One-third  plus  one-fourth  equals  aevcn-twelfths. 

(The  above  table  was  on  the  board  and  the  child  recited  the  answers  readily,  with  no  hesitation 
whatever.) 

Q.  What  unit  did  you  use  in  working  those  problems?— Edna.  I  u.«*ed  the  foot. 

Q.  What  unit  would  you  use  in  working  those  problem."*  fteacher  points  to  following  table]  ?— Jim. 
A  gallon  of  water. 
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Q-  j+i  =  ?— Julian.  Five-eighths  plua  throe-eighths  equal  one. 

Q.  !+(=:? — Julian.  Three^fourths  plus  one-half  equal  one  and  one-fourth. 

Q.  I +i=f— Julian.  Three-fourths  plus  one-eighth  equal  seven-eighths. 

Q.  |-^4  =  f— Julian.  Three-fourths  contain  one-fourth  three  times. 

Q.  2 -s-4  =  ?— Julian.  Three-fourths  contain  one- half  one  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  1  ^}=?^Julian.  Ope  contains  three-fourths  one  and  one-third  times. 

Q.  i-i-i  =  ?-^ulian.  Seven-eighths  contain  one-fourth  three  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  g-i-i  =  ?— Julian.  Five-eighths  contain  one-half  one  and  one-fourth  times. 

Q.  I  ••-}=!— Julian.  Six -eighths  contain  one-half  one  and  one-half  times. 

Q.  How  much  will  two  pounds  of  rice  cost  nt  4  cent  an  ounce.— Claude.  Eight  cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  two  pounds  of  rice  cost  at  one-eighth  cent  an  ounce?— Hunter.  Four  cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  one  pound  of  rice  cost  at  1^  cents  an  ounce?— Frank.  One  pound  will  cost  twenty 
cents. 

Q.  How  much  will  one  gallon  of  vinegar  cost  at  2^  cents  a  pint?— Josie.  One  gallon  will  cost  twenty 
cents. 

Q.  If  a  squirrel  can  climb  2\  feet  a  second,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  tree  25 
feet  high  ?— Jim.  Ton  seconds. 

Teacher.  Class  stand.  Face  hoard.  [Teacher  writes  24625.]  Louise,  read.— Louise.  Twenty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  twenty-five. 

(Teacher  writes:)  24625 
X6 

Teacher.  Class  stand  in  line  and  recite  in  order.— Class.  Six  times  five  are  thirty ;  write  the  naught 
and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  two  are  twelve  and  three  are  fifteen ;  write  the  five 
and  add  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  six  are  thirty -six  and  one  are  thirty-seven ;  write  the 
seven  and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  four  are  twenty-four  and  throe  are  twenty 
seven;  write  the  seven  and  add  the  two  to  the  next  column.  Six  times  two  are  twelve  and  two  are 
foui'teen ;  write  the  fourteen.    Result,  147,750.   One  hundred  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty. 

Q.  24625 
X6 

Five  times  five  are  twenty-five :  write  the  five  and  add  the  two  to  the  next  column.  Five 
times  two  are  ten  and  two  are  twelve;  write  the  two  and  adcl  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Five 
times  six  are  thirty  and  one  are  thirty-one;  write  the  one  and  add  the  three  to  the  next  column. 
Five  times  four  are  twenty  and  three  are  twenty-three;  write  the  three  and  add  the  two  to  tho  next 
column.  Five  times  two  are  ten  and  two  are  twelve;  write  the  twelve.  Besult,  123,125.  One  hun- 
dred twenty -three  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-five. 
Q.  67428 
--29264 

Four  from  eight  leaves  four;  write  the  four.    Six  fVom  twelve  leaves  six;  write  the  six. 
Two  from  three  leaves  one;  write  the  one.    Nine  firom  seventeen  leaves  eight;  write  the  eight.    Two 
ftom  fivo  leaves  three;  writo  the  three.     Remainder,  38,164.     Thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred 
sixty-four. 
Assistant  superintendent.  One  problem  in  subtraction  is  sufficient  to  show  the  process. 
Teacher.  Class  take  seats. 
Pupils  read  numbers  as  written :  29426 
1604 
3008 
22422 
6301 

Teacher.  Add.— Class.  One,  three,  eleven,  fifteen,  twenty-one;  write  the  one  and  add  the  two  to  the 
next  column.  Two,  four,  six;  write  tho  six.  Three,  seven,  thirteen,  seventeen;  write  the  seven  and 
add  the  one  to  the  next  column.  Seven,  nine,  twelve,  thirteen,  twenty-two;  write  the  two  and  add  two 
to  the  next  column.  Four,  six;  write  the  six.  The  sum,  62,761.  Sixty -two  thousand  seven  hundred 
sixty-one. 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  CAUTHORNE,  TEACHER. 
[March  18,  1805 — Class  A,  grade  second,  beginning— Children  in  school  15  months.  1 

Q.  Class,  find  the  sum  of  $248.12^,  $362.24,  $362.31,  and  $523.37}.  (Answers  were  ready  in  one  min- 
ute.)—Answer,  $1,496.05.    (Nearly  every  pupil  in  the  class  had  the  answer.) 

Q.  What  is  the  difl^erence  between  $4,152.30  and  $984.64?  (Several  pupils  had  answers  ready  in  half 
minute.  All  appeared  ready  at  tho  end  of  a  minute.)— Earl.  The  difierenoo  between  $4,152.30  and 
$984.64  is  $3,167.66. 

Q.  Multiply  $95.37}  by  6.— Aimce.  The  product  is  $572.26.  (Pupils  ready  with  answer  in  |  of  a 
minute.) 
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Teacher.  The  children  hare  moltiplied  fractions  bj  whole  nnmbers.  They  have  found  fhictional 
larts  of  nnmbera.    They  add  and  diyide  fraotiona  aome. 

Q.  Maltiplj  5  by  |.~M»ade.  6  timert  }  are  34. 

Q.  8  times  }  =  f — Mande.  6  timee  4  are  8. 

Q.  4  times  |  =  f— Mande.  4  times  4  are  2. 

Q.  3  times  i  =  f— Maude.  3  times  i  are  1.    • 

Q.  4  times  }  =  f— Maude.  4  times  i  are  1^. 

Q.  6  times  |  =  f—  Edna.  6  times  i  are  3. 

Q.  5  times  i  —  f— Edna.  5  times  i  are  If. 

Q.  3  times  ^  =  f — Edna.  3  times  i  are  1 . 

Q.  3  times  |  =  ?— Edna.  3  timoa  }  are  2. 

Q.  4  times  |  —  f— Edna.  4  times  {  are  2%. 

Q.  6  times  f  —  ?— Edna.  6  times  }  are  4. 

Q.  Show  by  diafn^m  bow  3  times  j  are  2  whole  ones.— (Pupils  made  diagrams  nnd  pointed  }  three 
fanes.)  • 


Q.  Who  will  multiply  these? 

4x3  =  ?— Fred.  3  times  i  are  |. 
ix4  =  ?  4  times  i  equals  1. 

4x5  =  ?  5  f  ime«  i  equals  1^. 

iX5  =  t  5  times  }  equals  3|. 

Jx6  =  f  8  times  4  equals  14. 

ix7  =  f  7  times  i  equals  If. 

J>8  =  !         •      8  times  J  equals  2. 
Q.  Who  will  multiply  these  ? 

ix3=i~Helon.  3  tiroes  i  equals  {. 
1X4  =  f  4  Umcs  I  equals  i. 

|x3  =  r  3  times  i  equals  li. 

|X3  =  ?  3  times  I  equals  li- 

tx3  =  f  8  times  I  equals  2|. 

1X2  =r?  2  times  J  equals  If. 

Q.  Who  will  compare  12  with  other  multlplea  of  Of— Alice.  12  is  2  times  6;  12  is  once  itself;  12  ia 
ioHR;  12  is  4  of  24;  12  is  i  of  36;  12i8f  of  42;  12  is  i  of  48;  12  is  i  of  54. 

Q-  Compare  18  with  other  multiples  of  6.~Ralph.  18  is  3  Umes  6;  18  is  j  of  12;  18  is  once  iUelf ;  18 
^|of  24;  18  is  {of  30;  ISis^of  36;  18  is  ^  of  42;  18  is  §  of  48;  18  is  i  of  U. 

Q-  Compare  36  as  you  did  the  other  numbers.— Erskine.  36  is  6  sixes;  36  is  3  twelves;  36  is  2  eight 
««ns:  36  is  3  of  24;  36  is  a  of  30;  36  is  once  itelf ;  36  is  f  of  42;  36  is  2  of  48;  36  is  f  of  54. 

Q-  Give  the  division  of  sixes.— Frank.  1  is  |  of  6;  3  is  i  of  6;  2  is  i  of  6;  4  is  }  of  6;  7  is  U;  9  is  Ig, 
<*  U:  8  is  IJ,  or  H;  12  is  2  sixes;  14  is  2^  sixes;  16  is  2}  sixes;  18  is  3  sixes;  21  is  34  sixes;  22  is  3f 
*^««;  24  is  4  sixes;  25  is  4i  sixes;  27  is  4^  sixes;  30  is  64  sixes;  32  is  5}  sixes. 
Q-  How  many  of  you  have  bought  milk?— (Nearly  all  had.) 
Q-  How  much  do  yon  pay  for  a  gallon  of  milk  ?— A.  20  cents  a  gallon. 

Q-  Kow,  if  milk  costs  20  cents  a  gallon,  what  will  3  quarts  cost  ?— Class.  Three  quarts  will  cost  15 
cents. 

Q-  I  want  someone  to  toll  me  how  he  knows  that  the  milk  will  cost  15  cents.— Alice.  If  the  milk 
^ts  20  cents  a  gallon,  a  quart  is  4  of  a  gallon,  and  ^  of  20  cents  is  5  cents,  and  three  quarts  will  cost 
^  tittes  5  cents,  or  15  cents. 

Q*  If  a  gallon  of  coal  oil  costs  10  cents,  what  will  two  quarts  cost?— Maude.  Two  quarts  will  cost 

Q-  How  do  yon  know  that  it  will  cost  5  cents?— Bert.  If  a  gallon  costs  10  cents,  (  gallon  will  cost 
Scents. 

Q-  What  will  18  eggs  coat,  at  20  cents  a  doeen  ?— David.  18  eggs  will  cost  30  cents. 
Q*  Bow  do  you  know  they  will  cost  30  cents?— David.  20  cents  a  dozen.    6  is  (  a  dosco,  and  18  eggs 
^^^  a  doten  and  six  more. 
X'  How  many  square  inches  in  a  square  foot?— Class.  144. 

Q'  How  long  a  string  would  it  takka  to  reach  around  a  foot  square  7— Class.  48  inches, 
x-  How  many  squaro  feet  in  a  square  yard  ?— Class.  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard. 
X-  How  many  square  feet  in  }  squaie  yard?— Class.  4^  square  feet. 
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Q.  In  n  flower  bod  4  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  bow  nuuiy  square  feet?— Earl.  20  aqoare  feet 
Q.  How  many  square  yards  would  that  be?— Earl.  2|  «quare  yarda. 


(Pupils  explaiu  division  by  diagram  if  called  upon  to  do  so.) 

Q.  |-^|  =  ?— John.  )  is  contained  in  {  one-half  time. 

Q.  |-^)  =  ?— John,  i  is  contained  in  g  one  and  one-fourth  times. 

Q.  i-i-|  =  ?— John.  I  is  contained  in  |  two  thirds  time. 

Q.  |^i  =  T— John,  i  is  contained  in  J  one  sixth  time. 

Q.  |-^gr=7-John.  g  is  contained  in  {  two  and  one-third  times. 

Q.  J-5-}  =  ? — John.  J  is  contained  in  i  one-third  time. 

Q.  g-!-2  =  ?— John.  I  is  contained  in  |  one  half  time. 

Q.  Some  child  tcU  me  the  fractional  parts  of  a  foot— Aimee.  1  inch  is  ^S  of  a  foot;  2  inches  are  ^ 
equals  £  of  a  foot ;  3  inches  are  f^,  equals  |  of  a  foot;  4  inches  are  A*  equals  |  of  a  foot ;  5  inches  are 
V\i  of  a  foot;  6  inches  are  {^,  equals  |  of  a  foot;  7  inches  are  A  of  a  foot;  8  inches  are  i\,  equals  ]  of  a 
foot;  0  inches  are  A,  equals  1  of  a  foot;  10  inches  are  H«  eqa^ls  |  of  a  foot;  11  inches  are  ||  of  a  foot; 
12  inches  are  1  foot. 

Q.  Class  may  add  §  of  a  foot  and  i  of  a  foot.— Class,  i  foot  is  ^f  foot,  i  foot  la  ^  foot,  and  ^  and  ^ 
arc  /,  foot. 

Q.  }  of  a  foot  and  J  of  a  foot  are  how  much  ?— Class.  }  of  a  foot  are  i\,  and  ^  of  a  foot  is  j^,  and  ^ 
and  ^a  are  )|  of  a  foot. 

Q.  f  of  a  foot  and  ^  of  a  foot  are  how  much  ?— Class.  }  of  a  foot  are  Ai  A^d  i  of  a  foot  is  ^,  and  ft 
and  ^  are  1|. 

Q.  i  of  a  foot  and  |  of  a  foot  are  how  much  ?— Class.  &  of  a  foot  is  ^,  and  }  of  a  foot  is  jV  f^^  A  <^ 
A  are  y^,  equals  4  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Add  1^  of  a  foot  and  {^  of  a  foot.— John.  1*^1  of  a  foot  are  A,  and  /i  of  a  foot  are  i\,  and  ^  and 
j\  equal  1  foot. 

Q.  Give  the  fractional  parts  of  numbers.- Class.  |  of  15  =  10;  |  of  21  =  14;  f  of  12  =  8;  f  of  27  =  18; 
J  of  32  =  24;  |  of  12  =  9;  j  of  16  =  12;  |  of  20=15;  j  of  36  =  27;  f  of  25  =  10;  |of  26  =  15;  {  of  30  =  13. 

[Table  of  sixes.] 

6,6,0,6.6,0,6.6,6 

6,6,6,0,6,6,6,6 

6, 6, 6, 6. 6, 6, 6 

6,6,6,6,6,0 

6.0,6,0,6 

6,6.6.6 

6. 6, 6 

6,6 

6 

Q.  Give  the  number  of  sixes  in  each  column.— Elenore.  2  sixes  are  12;  3  sixes  are  18;  4  sixes  are  24; 
5  sixes  are  30;  6  sixes  are  36;  7  sixes  are  42;  8  sixes  are  48;  9  sixes  are  54. 
(After  the  pupil  had  recited  the  table,  the  teacher  put  the  products  under  the  columns.) 

ADAMS  SCHOOL-MISS  CARK,  TEACHER. 
[April  9,  1895— Class  B,  Rrado  second.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Carr,  when  I  was  at  your  school  the  other  day  I  aaw  a  great  inter- 
est in  tbo  lesson  in  which  yon  were  developing  the  idea  of  the  number  23  with  your  lower  class.  Will 
you  take  the  same  class  to-day  and  develop  another  number  for  us,  that  we  may  got  a  record  of  all  of 
the  steps  of  the  lesson  ? 

Miss  Carr.  I  will  do  so  at  once.    (The  class  is  called.) 

Q.  What  number  are  we  to  study  to-day,  children?- Class.  Twenty-six. 

Miss  Carr.  We  will  begin,  then,  by  grouping  the  numbers  below  26,  and  including  it^  aooordiag  to 
their  endings.  (In  answer  to  the  teacher's  question  as  to  the  endings  of  the  numbers  below  26  the  fol- 
loAving  groups  are  obtained:) 


Ull      2<12      3<13      4<14      5<15      6<16      ^|l7      ®{l8      ^il9      0<10 
(21         (22         (23         (24         (25         (20  (20 

}ne,  eleven,  twei 

/Google 


26. 

Q.  Yon  may  give  me  all  the  numbers  below  26  that  end  with  one.— Eva.  One,  eleven,  twenty -«me. 
Q.  All  that  end  with  two.— Mary.  Two,  twelve,  twenty-two. 
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Q.  All  those  thJit  end  with  three.— Olive.  Three,  thirteen,  twenty-three. 

Q.  Thoee  that  end  with  four — Dave,  Four,  fourteen,  twenty-four. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  flve.—Mury.  Five,  fifteen,  twentyfive. 

Q.  Thoite  that  end  with  six.— Tommy.  Six,  sixteen,  twenty-six. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  seven.— Forrest.  Seven,  seventeen. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  eight.— Minnie.  Eight,  eighteen. 

Q.  Those  that  end  with  nine.— Walter.  Nine,  nineteen. 

Q*  Those  tluU  end  with  nao|:ht.— Andrew.  Naught,  ten,  twenty. 

Q.  Now,  children,  ;ou  may  tell  me  again  what  number  we  are  ready  to  make. 

Q.  With  what  nnmber  doea  it  end  f— Claaa.  With  tho  number  six. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  the  numbers  in  our  first  group.  Do  they  all  end  with  tho  same  number  ?— Claas. 
Yes'm. 

Q.  What  is  it  r— Ernst.  The  number  one. 

Q.  One  and  what  make  six  7— Linnie.  One  and  five  make  aix. 

Q.  Then  the  numbers  that  we  add  to  the  first  group  must  all  end  with  what  number  ?— Dora.  They 
most  all  end  with  five. 

Q.  Tou  may  arrange  this  first  group  for  us.— John.  One  and  twenty-five  make  twenty-six;  eleven 
and  fifteen  make  twenty 'Siz:  tw«ity-one  and  fi\'e  make  twenty  six. 

(As  the  queatimui  are  answered  giving  the  numbers  that  added  together  make  twenty  six.  tho  teacher 
fills  out  the  groups  until  this  form  ia  obtained :) 

(    1+25  (   2+24  (   3+23  (   4  +  22  (   5f2l 

1<11  +  1*       2<12  +  14        3<13+13        4<14  +  12  6<15+11 

(21+  5  <22+  4  <23+  3  (24^  2  (25+  1 


26. 


(   6+20        „(   7+19        «5    8  +  18        o5    »+'''  (   0+26 

6<16+10        ^{l7+  »        ''{18+8        *{l»+7        10<10+16 

(26+  0  (20+  6 


Q.  With  what  does  the  second  group  end?— Olive.  The  second  group  ends  with  two. 

Q.  Two  and  what  make  six  ?-r Blanche.  Two  and  four  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group.— Blanche.  Two  and  twenty -four  make  twenty  six ;  twelve  and  fourteen  make 
twenty-six ;  twenty  two  and  four  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  third  group  end  f— Minnie.  The  third  group  ends  with  three. 

Q.  Three  and  what  make  six?— Dave.  Three  and  three  naake  six. 

C^.  Arrange  the  third  group.- Eva.  Three  and  tweutythree  make  twenty  six;  thirteen  and  thirteen 
make  twenty-six;  twenty-three  and  three  make  twenty -six. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  combinations  in  this  group  that  are  alike?— Eva.  The  fin>t  and  third  are  alike. 

(Teacher  crosses  out  the  underlined.) 

Q.  With  what  does  the  fourth  group  end  7— Mabel.  The  fourth  group  ends  with  four. 

Q.  Four  and  what  make  six  7— Mabel.  Four  and  two  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  this  group.— Olive.  Four  and  twenty-two  make  twenty-six;  fourteen  and  twelve  make 
twenty-six ;  twenty-four  and  two  make  twenty -six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  next  group  end?— Bessie.  The  next  group  ends  with  five. 

Q.  Five  and  what  make  six  7— Bessie.  Five  and  one  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  that  group.— Ernst.  Five  and  twenty -one  make  twenty  six;  fifteen  and  eleven  mako 
twenty-six ;  twebty-five  and  one  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Six  and  what  make  six  7— Anna.  Six  and  naught  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  that  group.— Anna.  Six  and  twenty  make  twenty-six;  sixteen  and  ten  make  twenty- 
six  ;  twenty -six  and  naught  make  twenty -six. 

Q.  Seven  and  what  make  six?— Dora.  Seven  is  more  than  six. 

Q.  Kow,  we  will  think  we  are  making  what  number,  then,  instead  of  six  7— Class.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Seven  and  what  make  sixteen?— Walter.  Seven  and  nine  make  sixteen. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group  of  sevens.— Forrest.  Seven  and  nineteen  make  twenty-six;  seventeen  and 
nine  make  twenty  six. 

Q.  Eight  and  what  make  sixteen  ?— Walter.  Eight  and  eight  mako  sixteen. 

().  Arrange  this  group.— Dave.  Eight  and  eighteen  make  twenty-six;  eighteen  and  eight  make 
twenty-six. 

Q.  Are  these  combinations  the  same?— Class.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  will  cross  one  out.  Nine  and  what  make  sixteen?— Minnie.  Nine  and  seven  uiako 
aixtaen. 

Q.  Arrange  the  group.— Minnie  Nine  and  seventeen  are  twenty -six;  nineteen  and  seven  are 
twenty-six. 

Q.  With  what  does  the  last  group  end?— Ida.  Nanght. 

Q.  Naught  and  what  make  six  7— Ida.  Naught  and  six  make  six. 

Q.  Arrange  the  last  group.— Ida  Nanght  and  twenty-six  mako  twenty-six;  ten  and  sixteen  make 
tv7enty-aix ;  twenty-six  and  naught  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Now,  compare  the  groups  and  see  if  you  find  sny  that  are  alike.— Dora.  The  first  and  fifth  are 
alike. 
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Q.  Then  we  will  cross  the  fifth  one  oat.  Are  there  any  others?— Arthur.  The  fourth  is  like  the 
second. 

Q.  Then  wo  will  cross  the  fourth  one  out.    Are  any  others  alike f 

Forrest.  The  ninth  and  seventh  aro  alike. 

(Teacher  crosses  ninth  out.) 

Ernst.  The  tenth  and  sixth  are  alike. 

Teacher.  We  will  cross  the  tenth  out  also. 

Teacher.  Subtraction  is  learned  at  the  same  time  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  same  groopings. 
Thus,  the  first  group  is  read :  Twenty -six  less  one  equals  twenty-five;  twenty -six  less  eleven  equals 
fifteen;  twenty -six  less  twenty-one  equals  five;  Twenty-six  less  twenty -five  equals  one;  twenty  six 
less  fifteen  equals  eleven ;  twenty-six  less  five  equals  twenty-one.  All  the  groupings  are  read  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  drill  follows.  By  calling  attention  to  the  endings  of  numbers,  I  find  this  classifica- 
tion of  combinations  an  aid  toward  rapid  addition  and  subtraction.  I  supplement  this  work  by  cos- 
Crete  problems  involving  these  processes  And  numbers,  as :  There  are  sixteen  children  in  one  class  and 
ten  in  another;  bow  many  in  both  classes f  There  were  twenty-six  children  in  the  schoolroom: 
sixteen  were  studying,  and  the  rest  were  reciting;  how  many  were  reciting? 

(Teacher  erases  the  groups.) 

Teacher.  The  children  are  then  given  the  drill ;  first,  by  grouping  the  numbers  according  to  the  end* 
ings :  after  which  the  combinations  are  given  at  random,  thus :  I  will  put  a  number  on  the  board,  and 
you  givo  me  the  other  nnmber  that  with  it  will  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  4.— Mabel.  Twenty-two. 

Q.  10.— Bessie.  Sixteen. 

Q.  21.— Minnie.  Five. 

Q.  8.— Dora.  Eighteen. 

Q.  12.— Anna.  Fourteen. 

Teacher.  I  proceed  in  this  manner  until  all  the  nambers  less  than  twenty-six  are  in  a  column  on 
the  board.  The  drill  is  then  strengthened  by  requiring  each  of  several  children  to  road  the  whole 
column  as  a  paragraph.    Division  and  multiplication  are  developed  as  follows : 

Q.  What  number  are  we  studying?— Allie.  The  number  twenty -six. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  number  below  twenty-six?— Tony.  Twenty -five  is  the  first  number  below 
twenty-six. 

Q.  We  all  know  about  twenty -five,  don't  we?— Class.  Yes'm. 

Q.  Twenty -five  and  what  make  twenty  six?— Class.  One. 

Q.  Then,  there  are  how  many  twenty-fives  in  twenty-six?— George.  One  and  one  twenty -fifth 
twenty-fives  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  are  the  factors  of  this  twenty-five?— Oscar.  Five  times  five. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  good  number  to  take  next,  then?— Dora.  The  number  five. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  fives.— Dora.  Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  one.  There  are  five 
and  one- fifth  fives  in  twenty-six. 

(For  the  form  of  this  lesson,  see  Table  No.  3.) 

Q.  Twenty-four  and  what  make  twenty-six?- Forrest.  Twenty-four  and  two  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  twenty-fours  in  twenty-six?- Forrest.  There  are  one  and  one-twelfth  twenty- 
fours  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Think  of  the  factors  of  twenty-four,  and  tell  me  a  good  number  to  take  next.— Ernst.  Twelve. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  twelves.— Ernst.  Twelve,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twelves  in  twenty-six?— Anna.  There  are  two  and  one-sixth  twelves  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  ?— Anna.  I  see  two  whole  twelves,  and  a  two,  which  is  one-sixth  of  another 
twelve. 

Q.  What  is  another  factor  of  twenty-four?— Mabel.  Six. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  sixes.- Olive.  Six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 
There  are  four  and  one-third  sixes  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Name  some  other  factors  of  twenty-four — John.  Eight  times  three. 

(J.  Count  twenty-six  by  threes.— George.  Three,  six,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighleen,  twenty -oni^ 
twenty-fonr,  and  two  make  twenty  six.    There  are  eight  and  two  thirds  threes  In  twenty-six. 

Q.  Name  another  factor  of  twenty  four John.  Three  tiroes  eight. 

Q.  Count  twenty-six  by  eights.— John.  Eight,  sixteen,  twenty-four,  and  two  make  twenty-six. 
There  are  three  aud  one-fourth  eights  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  other  nnmber  can  we  get  from  twenty-four  ?— Tony.  Four. 

Q.  Count  twenty -six  by  fours.— Tony.  Four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  two 
make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  fours  in  twenty-six?— Dave.  There  are  six  and  one-half  fours  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  twenty-six? — Ekina.  Six  and  oue-half  is  one- fourth  of  twenty-six. 

Q.  What,  then,  aro  three- fourths  of  twenty-six  ?— Edna.  Three-fourths  of  twenty -six  are  nineteen 
and  one-half. 

Q.  What  else  can  we  get  out  of  twenty-four?— Class.  Two. 

<).  How  many  twos  in  each  one  of  these  fours  ?— Class.  Two  twos. 
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Q.  Claasmaycount  twenty  six  by  twos.— CUss.  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourtoeD,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  twenty  two,  twenty-four,  twenty  six. 

Q.  How  many  twos  in  twenty-six?— Bessie.  There  are  thirteen  twos  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  If  there  are  thirteen  twos  in  twenty-six,  how  many  thirteens  in  twenty  six?— Maud.  There  ar« 
two  thirteens  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Two  is  what  part  of  twenty -six. —Ernst.  Two  is  one  thirteenth  of  twenty-six. 

Q.  Twenty-three  and  what  make  twenty-six  ?— Dave.  Twenty-three  and  three  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  How  many  twenty-threes  in  twenty-six?— Blanche.  There  are  one  and  throe  twenty-thirdsi 
twenty-threes  in  twenty-six. 

Q.  Has  twenty-three  any  factors  ?— Class.  No'm. 

Q.  Twenty-two  and  what  make  twenty-six  ?— Eva.  Twenty-two  and  four  make  twenty -six. 

Q.  How  many  twenty-twos  in  twenty-aix?— Olive.  In  twenty  six  there  are  one  ami  two-elevenths 
twenty-twos. 

Q.  Prove  that  that  is  so.— Ida  I  see  a  whole  twenty  two  and  a  four.  Two  is  one-eleventh  of 
twenty  two,  so  four  would  be  two-elevenths  of  another  twenty-two. 

Q.  What  number  shall  we  take  next?— Blanche.  Eleven. 

IJ.  Count  twenty-six  by  eleven.— Andrew.  Eleven,  twenty-two,  and  four  make  twenty-six. 

Q.  Bow  many  elevens  in  twenty-six?— Walter.  There  are  two  and  four-elevenths  elevens  in 
twenty-six. 

Teacher.  Placing  upon  the  board  these  answers  a^  they  are  given,  wo  proceed  in  this  manner  until 
we  have  measured  twenty-six  by  all  the  numbers  under  it,  thus  forming  Table  No.  3.  This  work  isalso 
followed  by  the  drill,  the  table  being  erased  from  the  board,  and  the  numbers  in  irregular  order  being 
placed  in  a  column  on  the  board,  from  which  each  of  several  children  read  the  division  paragraph. 

Addition  and  division  are  not  only  read  from  this  table  in  the  manner  indicated  and  fractions 
reduced,  but  multiplication  may  also  be  developed,  reading  thus:  One  time  twenty-five  and  one  make 
fwenty-six,  or  twenty-five  times  one  and  one  twenty -fifth  make  twenty-six.  Five  times  five  and  one 
make  twenty-six,  or  five  times  five  and  a  fifth  make  twenty-six,  and  so  on. 

This  table  is  also  supplemented  by  the  concrete  work,  as:  If  I  spend  twenty-six  cents  for  tops,  at 
five  cents  each,  how  many  could  I  buy?  Divide  two  and  one-sixth  doxen  cookies  among  thirteen 
children,  how  many  would  each  child  get  ?  Each  share  would  be  what  part  of  the  cookies  ?  If  James 
^ave  his  share  to  John,  how  many  would  John  have?  What  part  of  all  the  cookies  would  John 
bavel  At  two  cents  each,  how  much  would  thirteen  marbles  cost  ?  Twenty -six  quarts  erf  milk  would 
*  make  how  many  gallons,  etc.  f  With  this  work  for  a  foundation,  the  text- book  problems  can  be  readily 
•olved. 

Table  Xo.  S. 

25  f  1  --^  26 

6+5+5+5  +  5  +  1  =  2« 

2442  =  26^ 

12H2h2-^26 

6+6+6  i  61  2=28 

3+3+3+3+3  +  3  H3+3f  2^- 26 

8+8  iH  h2  — 26 

4f4+4+4  +  4  +  4  f2-r26 

2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2  f  2+2+2  ^26 

13  +  13trz26 

23+3^26 

22+4^26 

ll  +  llf4=^26 

21-h5^r26 

7+7+7+5-=  26 

20  fO   ^26 

10+10  hO=:z 26 

19+7.^26 

18  f  8      26 

9+9  f  8^.  26 

17+9-^26 

16+10^26 

15+11  =  26 

14+12  =  26 
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HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL-MISS  SMITH,  TEACHER. 

[March  2«,  1895--Cla9«  A,  grade  third.] 

Q.  Tell  how  many  pounds  in  these  nnmbers  of  ounces. —Frank  S.: 
75  ounces  )  f  In  73  ounces  there  are  4)i  pounds. 

72  ounces  I  In  72  ounces  there  are  4|  pounds. 


74  ounces  '  _        ^,    I  In  74  ounces  there  are  4|  pounds. 
78  ounces  |  ~  j  In  78  ounces  there  are  4J  pounds. 

76  ounces  |  In  76  ounces  there  are  4|  pounds. 


79  ounces  j  (  In  79  ounces  there  are  4} 3  pounds. 

Q.  How  many  feet— 

In  75  inches?— Bert.  In  75  inches  there  are  6J  feet. 
In  72  inches!  In  72  inches  there  are  6  feet. 

In  74  inches?  In  74  inches  there  are  6^  feet. 

In  78  inches  ?  In  78  inches  there  are  C^  feet. 

In  76  inches  ?  In  76  inches  there  are  6|  feet 

In  79  inches  7  In  79  inches  there  are  6/,  feet 

Q.  Beginning  with  forty,  going  backward,  give  the  number  of  gallons  in  40  pints,  39  pints.  38 
pints,  etc.— Harry.  In  40  pints  there  are  5  gallons.  In  39  pints  there  are  4}  gallons.  In  38  pints  there 
are  4}  gallons.  In  37  pints  there  are  4|  gallons.  In  36  pints  there  are  4^  gallons.  In  35  pints  there 
are  4|  gallons.  In  34  pints  there  are  44  gallons.  In  33  pints  there  are  4^  gallons.  In  32  pints  then 
are4  gallons.  In  31  pints  there  are  3}  gallons.  In  30  pints  there  are  3}  gallons.  In  29  pints  there  are 
3g  gallons.  In  28  pints  there  are  3(  gallons.  In  27  pinta  there  ^e  3g  gallons.  In  26  pints  there  are  3| 
gallons.  In  25  pints  there  are  3|  gallons.  In  24  pints  there  are  3  gallons.  In  23  pints  there  are  2|gal> 
Ions.  In  22  pints  there  are  2)  gallons.  In  21  pints  there  are  2g  gallons.  In  20  pints  there  are  2^  gallons. 
In  19  pints  there  are  2g  gallons.  In  18  pints  there  are  2^  gallons.  In  17  pints  there  are  2|  gallons.  In 
16  pints  there  are  2  gallons.  In  15  pints  there  are  1{  gallons.  In  14  pints  there  are  1|  gallons.  In  13 
pints  there  are  1|  gallons.  In  12  pints  there  are  1^  gallons.  In  11  pints  there  are  1§  gallons.  lo  10 
pints  there  are  14  gallons.  In  9  pints  there  are  1|  gallons.  In  8  pints  there  is  1  gallon.  In  7  pints 
there  is  |  gallon.  In  0  pints  there  is  |  gallon.  In  5  pints  there  is  |  gallon.  In  4  pints  there  is  i  gallon. 
In  3  pints  there  is  g  gallon.  In  2  pints  there  is  {  gallon.  In  1  pint  there  is  i  gallon. 
Q.  How  many  yards — 

In  75  feet?— Edwin.  In  75  feet  there  are  25  yards. 
In  72  feet?  In  72  feet  there  are  24  yards. 

In  74  foot?  In  74  feet  there  are  24}  yards. 

In  78  feet?  In  78  feet  theie  are  20  yards. 

In  76  feet  ?  In  70  feet  there  are  25J  yards. 

In  79  feet  ?  In  79  feet  there  are  26J  yards. 

Q.  What  is  one-fourth  of  72?— Arthur.  One- fourth  of  72  is  19. 
Q.  What  are  three-fourths  of  76?— -George.  Three-fourths  of  76  are  57. 
Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  72  ?— Ella.  One  eighth  of  72  is  0. 
Q.  Wliatare  seven-eighths  of  72?— Robert.  Seven-eighths  of  72  are  63. 
Q.  Whntisone-thirdof  75?— Maud.  One-third  of  75  i.s  25. 
Q.  What  are  two-thirds  of  75?— Cleo.  Two-thirds  of  75  are  50. 
Q   What  is  one-ninth  of  72?— E<ldio.  One-ninth  of  72  is  8. 
Q.  What  are  four-uintlis  of  72?— Katio.  Four-ninths  of  72  are  32. 
Q.  What  are  seven-ninths  of  72?— Harold.  Seven-ninths  of  72  are  56. 
Q.  What  is  one-sixteenth  of  64  ?— Arthur.  One-sixteenth  of  64  is  4. 
Q.  What  are  five-sixteenths  of  64?— Ada.  Five-sixteenths  of  64  are  20. 
Q.  What  is  one-fifth  of  75?— Will.  One-fifth  of  75  is  15. 

Q.  W^hat  are  lour-fifths  of  75  '—Herbert."  Four-fifths  of  75  are  60.  * 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  74  7— Mattie.  One-half  of  74  is  37. 
Q.  What  is  one-eighth  of  75?— Lida.  One-eighth  of  75  is  9j. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  one-eighth  of  75  is  9| ?— Katherine.  In  75  there  are  9|  eights;  therefore 
J  of  75  is  93. 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  three-fourths  and  three-eighths?— Ada.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  arc  six 
pintu;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  are  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  are  six- 
eighths  of  a  gallon ;  throe  pints  are  three-eighths  of  a  gallon ;  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  and  three-eightbs 
of  a  gallon  are  nine-eighths  gallons,  or  one  and  one-eighth  gallons.  Therefore  the  sum  of  three 
fourths  and  three-eighths  is  one  and  one-eighth. 

Q.  Three  eighths  taken  from  three-fourths  leave  what?— Willie  B.  Three- fourths  of  a  gallon  are 
six  pints;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  are  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  aie 
six-eighths  of  a  gallon;  three  pints  are  three-eighths  of  a  gallon;  three-eighths  of  a  gallon  taken 
from  six-eighths  of  a  gallon  leave  three-eighths  of  a  gallon.  Therefore  three-eighths  taken  frwn 
three-fourths  leave  three-eighths. 

Q.  How  many  three-eighths  in  throe-fourths?— Maud.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  are  six  pints; 
three-eighths  of  a  gallon  are  three  pints;  one  pint  is  one  eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pinta  are  six -eighths 
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of  *  gallon ;  three  pints  are  three-eigbtha  of  a  gallon ;  in  six-eightlia  of  a  gallon  there  are  two  three- 
eighths  of  a  gallon.    Therefore  there  are  two  three-eighths  in  three-fourths. 

Q.  What  is  one-half  of  three-fourths ?~Frank  K.  Three-fourths  of  a  gallon  are  six  pints;  one  pint 
is  one-eighth  of  a  gallon;  six  pints  are  six-eighths  of  a  gallon;  one  half  of  sis-eighths  of  a  gallon  is 
three  eighths  of  a  gallon.    Therefore  one-half  of  three-fourths  is  three-eighths. 

Q.  One-half  and  three-sixteenths  are  what  ?— Robert.  One-half  of  a  pound  is  eight  oonces;  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  three  ounces;  one  ounce  is  one  sixteenth  of  a  pound;  eight  ounces  are 
eight-si xteentha  of  a  pound ;  three  ounces  are  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound ;  eight-sixteenths  of  a  pound 
and  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  eleven-sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Therefore  one-half  and  three* 
sixteenths  are  eleven -sixteenths. 

Q.  Three  sixteenths  taken  from  one-half  leaves  what?— George  C.  One-half  of  a  pound  is  eight  ounces ; 
three-sixteenths  of  a  i>onnd  are  three  ounces ;  one  ounce  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound ;  eight  ounces  are 
eight-sixteenths  of  a  pound;  three  ounces  are  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound;  three-sixteenths  of  a 
pound  taken  from  eight-sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  five  sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Therefore  three- 
sixteenths  taken  from  one-half  leave  five-sixteenths. 

Q.  How  mmnj  tbree-sixteenths  in  (»e-half?— Cleo.  One-half  of  a  pound  is  eight  ounces;  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  pound  are  three  ounces ;  one  ounce  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound;  eight  ounces  are 
eight-sixteenths  of  a  pound;  throe  ounces  are  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound;  in  eight-sixteenths  of  a 
pound  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  three-sixteenths  of  a  i>ound.  Therefore  there  are  two  and  two- 
thirds  three-sixteenths  in  one-half. 

Q.  Fonr-tiftha  and  one-half  are  what?— Svaod.  Four-flflhs  (^  a  dime  are  eight  cents;  one-half  of  a 
dime  is  five  cents;  oneoesi  is  one-tenth  of  a  dime;  eight  cents  are  eight-tenths  of  a  dime;  five  cents 
are  five-ton tbs  of  a  dime;  eight-tenths  of  a  dime  and  five-tenths  of  a  dime  are  thirtcen-tenths  of  a 
dime,  or  one  and  three-tenths  of  a  dime.    Therefore  four-fifths  and  one  half  are  one  and  three-tenths. 

Q.  One-half  taken  from  four-flflhs  is  what?— Frank  S.  Four  fifths  of  a  dime  are  eight  cents;  one- 
half  of  a  dime  is  five  cents;  one  cent  is  one-tenth  of  a  dime;  eight  cents  are  eight-tenths  of  a  dime; 
five  cent  s  are  five-tenths  of  a  dime ;  five  tenths  of  a  dime  taken  from  eight-tenths  of  a  dime  leave  three- 
tenths  of  a  dime.    Therefore  one-half  taken  from  four-fifths  is  three-tenths. 

Q.  One-fifth  of  one-balf  is  what?— Neal.  One-half  of  a  dime  is  five  cents;  one  cent  is  one-tenth  of  a 
dime;  five  cents  are  five  tenths  of  a  dime;  one-fifth  of  five-tenths  of  a  dime  is  one-tenth  of  a  dime. 
Therefore  one-fifth  of  one-half  is  one-tenth. 

Q.  Two- thirds  and  one-fourth  are  what?— Katherine.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one- 
fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches ;  one  inch  is  one-twelfth  of  a  foot ;  eight  inches  are  eight  twelfths  of  a 
foot;  three  inches  are  three-twelfths  of  a  foot;  eight- twelfths  of  a  foot  and  three -twelfths  of  a  foot  are 
eleven-twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  two-thirds  and  one-fourth  are  cleventwelfths. 

Q.  One-fourth  taken  from  two-thirds  is  what?— Bert.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one- 
fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one- twelfth  of  a  foot;  eight  inches  are  eight-twelfths  of  a 
foot;  three  inches  are  three-twelfths  of  a  foot;  three- twelfths  of  a  foot  taken  from  eight-twelfths  of  a 
foot  leave  five-twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  one-fourth  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  five-twelfths. 

Q.  How  many  one-fourths  in  two  thirds?— Ruth.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot  are  eight  inches;  one-fourth 
of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one-twelfth  of  a  foot;  eight  inches  are  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot; 
three  inches  are  throe-twelfths  of  a  foot;  in  eight-twelfths  of  a  foot  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  three- 
twelfths  of  a  foot.    Therefore  there  are  two  and  two-thirds  one-fourths  in  two-thirds. 

Q.  One-third  of  one-fourth  is  what?— Lida.  One-fourth  of  a  foot  is  three  inches;  one  inch  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  foot;  throe  inches  are  three  twelfths  of  a  foot;  one-third  of  three-twelfths  of  a  foot  is  one- 
twelfth  of  a  foot.    Therefore  one-third  of  one-fourth  is  one-twelfth. 

Q.  Two-thirds  and  four-ninths  are  what?— Harry.  Two-thirds  of  a  square  yard  are  six  square  feet; 
four-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  four  square  feet;  one  square  foot  is  one-ninth  of  a  square  yard;  six 
square  feet  are  six  ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four  square  feet  are  four-ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four- 
ninths  of  a  square  yard  and  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  ten-ninths  of  a  square  yard,  or  one  and 
one-ninth  square  yards.    Therefore  two-thirds  and  four-ninths  are  one  and  one-ninth. 

Q.  Fo\ir-ninths  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  what?— Harold.  Two  thirds  of  a  square  yard  are  six 
square  feet;  four-ninths  of  a  square  yard  are  four  square  feet;  one  square  foot  is  one-ninth  of  a  ftquaro 
yard;  six  square  feet  are  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard;  four  square  feet  are  four-ninths  of  a  square 
yvd;  four-ninUis  of  a  square  yard  taken  from  six-ninths  of  a  square  yard  leave  two-ninths  of  a  square 
y*rd.    Therefore  four-ninths  taken  from  two-thirds  leave  two-ninths. 

Chart. 


<1) 


,  What  i)er  cent  is  5  of . . 


r    10  (2> 

15 

20  "What  per  cent  is  10  of. .  • 

25 
50 
30 
40 
100 
Q-  What  part  is  each  of  the  numbers  on  the  first  line  of  each  other  number? 
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Frank  S.  One  is  one-half  of  two;  one  is  one-third  of  thi-ee:  one  is  one-fourth  of  four;  one  is  one- 
fifth  of  five;  one  is  one-sixth  of  six. 

Will.  Two  is  two-thirds  of  three;  two  is  one-half  of  four;  two  is  two-fifths  of  five;  two  is  one-thinl 
of  six. 

'Seal.  Three  is  three-foorths  of  four;  three  is  three  fifths  of  five;  three  U  one-half  of  six.- 

l^rank  R.  Four  is  four-fifths  of  five;  four  is  two-thirds  of  six. 

Ella.  Five  is  five-sixths  of  six. 

Edwin.  1  is  50 per  cent  of  2;  1  is  33|  per  cent  of  3;  1  is  25  per  cent  of  4;  1  is  20  per  cent  of  5;  1  is 
16}  per  cent  of  6. 

George  C.  2  is  66f  per  cent  of  3;  2  is  50  per  cent  of  4 ;  2  is  40  per  cent  of  5;  2  is  33|  per  cent  of  6. 

Amy.  3  is  75  per  cent  of  4;  3  is  60  per  cent  of  5 ;  3  is  50  per  cent  of  6. 

Lida.  4  is  80  per  cent  of  5 ;  4  is  66}  per  cent  of  6 ;  5  is  83}  per  cent  of  6. 

Willie  B.  (referring  to  Table  No.  1).  5  is  50  per  cent  of  10;  5  is  33}  per  cent  of  15;  5  is  25  per  cent 
of  20 ;  5  is  10  per  cent  of  50;  5  is  16}  per  cent  of  30. 

Q.  Show  that  5  is  16}  per  cent  of  30. 

George  C.  Five  is  one-sixth  of  thirty;  thirty  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  one-sixth  of  100  per  cent  is 
16}  per  cent. 

Willie  B.  5  is  12}  percent  of  40;  5  is  20  per  cent  of  100. 

Robert  (referring  to  Table  Ho.  2).  10  is  20  per  cent  of  50;  10  is  33}  per  cent  of  30;  10  is  12}  per  cent 
of  80 :  10  is  25  per  cent  of  40 ;  10  is  50  per  cent  of  20. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Robert.  I  know  that  10  is  one-half  of  20;  20  is  100  per  cent  of  itself,  and  one-half  of  100  per  cent  is 
50  per  cent. 

Chart. 
(3)     f  16  (4) 


What  per  cent  is  8  of. . 


What  per  cent  is  }  of. . 


Maud  (referring  to  Table  No.  3).  8  is  50  per  cent  of  16;  8  is  12}  percent  of  64 ;  8  is  66}  i>er  cent  of  12. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.    How  do  you  know  that? 

Maud.  I  know  that  4  is  one-third  of  12;  12  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  one- third  of  100  per  cent  is  33} 
per  cent ;  eight  is  two  times  4 ;  two  times  33}  per  cent  is  66|  per  cent.    Therefore  8  is  66}  per  cent  of  IS. 

Harold.  8  is  16}  per  cent  of  48 ;  8  is  33}  per  cent  of  24 ;  8  is  25  per  cent  of  32 ;  8  is  20  per  cent  of  40. 

Lida  (referring  to  Table  No.  4).  }  is  33}  per  cent  of  1};  }  is  66}  per  cent  of  } ;  }  is  50  per  Cent  of  1 ; 
}  is  20  per  cent  of  2}. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Lida.  2}  are  five  halves;  one-half  is  one-fifth  of  five-halves;  five-halves  is  100  per  cent  of  itself ;  one- 
fifth  of  100  per  cent  is  20  per  cent. 

Ruth.  }  is  16}  per  cent  of  3 ;  }  is  25  per  cent  of  2 ;  }  is  12}  per  cent  of  4 ;  }  is  75  per  cent  of  }. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Ruth.  In  one-half  there  are  six-twelfths;  in  two-thirds  there  are  eight-twelfths;  six -twelfths  are 
three-fourths  of  eight- twelfths;  eight  twelfths  is  100  per  cent  of  itself;  three-fourths  of  100  per  cent 
are  75  per  cent.    Therefore  one-half  is  75  per  cent  of  two-thirds. 

Chart. 

Hl=»  !+*=» 

}4i=?  }+!=? 

Herbert.  One- half  and  one-third  are  ten-twelfths  or  five-sixths ;  one-half  and  two-thirds  are  fourteen- 
twelfths,  or  one  and  one-sixth ;  one- fourth  and  one- third  are  seven-twelfths ;  two- thirds  and  one-fourth 
are  eleven-twelfths ;  one-third  and  one-sixth  are  one-half ;  one-fourth  and  one-sixth  are  five-twelfths- 
Frank  R.  One-half  and  one-sixth  are  eight-twelfths,  or  two-thirds;  two-thirds  and  one-sixth  are 
five-sixths;  three-fourths  and  one-sixth  are  eleven-twelfths ;  two-thirds  and  three- fourths  are  seveo- 
teentwelfths,  or  one  and  five-twelfths;  three-fourths  and  three-fourths  are  one  and  one-half ;  one-half 
and  one-fourth  are  three- fourths. 

Chart. 

J-A  =  »  I-  l  =  ? 

*-A  =  »  }_     jr.? 

I-  J  =  '  J-  4  =  » 

/a-  i  =  »  }-  J-? 
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Ada.  One-sixteenth  taken  from  one  half  leaves  seveniiixteeDtlia;  onenixteenth  taken  from  one- 
foarth  leaves  three-sixteenths ;  three  sixteenths  taken  from  one-half  loaves  five-sixteenths;  one- 
fourth  taken  from  five-eighths  leaves  three-eighths,  one-eighth  taken  from  seven -sixteenths  leaves 
five-sixteenths;  one  eighth  taken  from  three-fourths  leaves  five-eighths. 

Arthur.  Three- sixteenths  taken  from  five-eighths  leave  seven- sixteenths;  ftve-eighths  taken  from 
three  fourths  leave  one-eighth;  three-eighths  taken  from  ouehalf  leave  one-eighth;  one-half  taken 
fT«m  seven-eighths  leaves  three  eighths -.  three-fourths  taken  from  seven-eighths  leave  one-eighth; 
one-fourth  taken  tram  nine-sixteenths  leaves  five-sixteenths. 

Chart, 


i-l=» 

l+l=» 

4-»-i=» 

*+A=» 

4+i=f 

l+A=» 

|+i=f 

l-«-A=» 

IH  =  1 

*+A=t 

|  +  |=r» 

t+A=f 

Cleo.  How  many  one-sixths  in  two-thirds  i  There  are  four  one-sixths  in  two-thirds.  There  are  one 
and  one-half  one-sixth#  in  one-fourth.  There  are  three  one-sixths  in  one-half.  There  are  four  one- 
sixths  in  two-thirds.  There  are  four  and  one-half  one-sixths  in  three-fonrths.  There  are  eight-ninths 
three- fonrths  in  two- thirds. 

Katberine.  How  many  three  fourths  in  three-fonrths?  There  is  one  three- fonrths  in  three-fourths. 
There  are  two  one-tenths  in  one-fifth.  There  are  fonr  one-tenths  in  two-fifths.  There  are  six  one- 
tenths  in  three-fifths.  There  are  one  and  two-thirds  three-tenths  in  one-half.  There  are  eight  one- 
tenths  in  fonr-flftbs. 

Q.  If  one  yard  of  cloth  cost  10  cents,  how  many  yards  can  be  bonght  for  64  cents  ?— Howard.  Four 
yards.  If  one  yard  of  cloth  cost  16  cents,  for  64  cents  you  can  bny  as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  16  cents 
are  contained  times  in  61  cents,  which  are  four  times.  Therefore  yon  can  buy  4  yards  of  cloth  for  64 
cents,  at  16  cents  a  yard. 

Q.  If  7  pounds  of  sugar  cost  63  cents,  what  will  one  pound  cost?— Katberine.  9  cents.  If  7  pounds 
of  sugar  cost  63  cents,  one  i>ound  will  cost  one-seventh  of  03  cents,  which  is  nine  cents.  Therefore 
one  pound  of  sugar  will  cost  9  cents. 

Q.  If  one  yard  of  muslin  cost  12  cents,  what  will  9  yards  cost?— Kuth.  $1.08.  If  one  yard  cost  12 
cents,  9  yards  will  cost  9  times  12  cents,  which  are  one  hundred  eight  cents,  or  one  dollar  and  eight 
cents.    Therefore  9  yards  of  muslin  will  cost  $1.08. 

Q.  If  one  dozen  eggs  are  worth  25  cents,  what  are  five  dozen  worth  ?— Willie.  $1.25.  If  one  dozen 
eggs  cost  25  cents,  5  dozen  will  cost  5  times  25  cents,  which  are  $1.25.  Therefore  five  dozen  eggs  will 
cost  $1.25. 

By  AssiMtant  Superintendent.  What  will  three  quarts  of  milk  cost  at  20  cents  a  gallon  ?— Robert.  15 
cents.  If  one  gallon  of  milk  cost  20  cents,  one  quart  will  cost  one-fourth  of  20  cents,  which  is  5  cents. 
Tliree  quarts  will  cost  three  times  5  cents,  which  are  15  cents.  Therefore,  if  one  gallon  of  milk  cost 
20  cents,  three  quarts  will  cost  15  cents. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  What  will  16  eggs  cost  at  15  cents  a  dozen  ?— Willie  B.  20  cents.  If 
one  dozen  eggs  cost  15  cents,  four  eggs  will  cost  one-third  of  15  cents,  which  is  5  cents.  Sixteen  eggs 
are  four  eggs  more  than  one  dozen.  Fifteen  cents  and  5  cents  aie  20  cents.  Therefore  sixteen  eggs 
will  cost  20  cents,  at  15  cents  a  dozen. 

By  Assistant  Superiiit4>ndent.  What  will  11  feet  of  rope  cost,  at  0  cents  a  yard?— Harold.  If  one  yard 
of  rope  cost  9  cents,  ouc  foot  will  cost  one-third  of  9  cents,  which  is  3  cents.  Eleven  feet  will  cost 
eleven  times  3  cents,  which  are  33  cents.  Therefore,  if  one  yard  of  rope  cost  0  cents,  eleven  foet  will 
cost  33  cents. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  Who  can  give  another  explanation  f— Willie  B.  In  eleven  feet  there 

arc  three  and  two-thirds  yards.    If  one  yard  cost  9  cents,  3}  yards  will  cost  throe  and  two-thirtls  times 

9  cents,  which  are  33  cents.    Therefore  eleven  foet  of  rope  will  cost  33  cents  if  one  yard  cost  0  cents. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Smith,  will  you  show  us  what  your  pupils  can  do  iu  ordinary 

abstract  problems? 

Miss  Smith.  Certainly.    Harold  may  pass  to  the  board. 

(Teacher  dictates  the  problems,  pupils  work  them  on  their  slates,  and  Harold  works  his  on  the 
board.) 

56872 

7305 

6279 

43762 

9475 

876  . 
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Answer,  124,  G18.    (Most  of  the  class  bad  the  answer  in  one  minnte.) 

121041« 
-'875498 


Answer,  334,018.    (Most  of  the  pupils  had  the  answer  in  one-balf  a  minate.    Three  had  wrong 

answers.) 

7869 
X597 

Answer,  4,  G97, 793.    (Two-thirds  of  tbo  pnpils  had  the  correct  answer  in  one  and  one-half  minntea.) 

648)567000( 
Answer,  875.    (Pupils  had  the  answer  in  ouo  and  three-fourths  minutes.    All  but  two  had  Ihe  cor- 
rect answer.) 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL-MISS  WALKER,  TEACHER. 
[March  18,  1895— Class  just  entering  third-year  work— Average  age,  9  years.] 

Q.  There  were  21  birds  on  a  limb;  that  is,  |  of  what  were  there  before  some  flew  away.  How  many 
were  there  before  any  flew  away?— James.  24  birds. 

Q.  There  are  $28  in  tny  pocket,  and  that  is  {  of  what  I  had  yesterday.  How  many  dollars  did  I  b«Te 
yesterday  ?— Otto.  $36. 

Q.  I  have  48  children  in  my  school;  12J  per  cent  is  absent.  How  many  are  present?— Class.  43 
children  are  present 

Q.  15  is  I  of  what  number  ?— May.  15  is  §  of  40.    If  15  is  |,  ^  wiU  be  |  of  15,  which  is  5,  and  S  «|nal 

8  times  5.  which  are  40. 

Q.  42  is  how  many  ninths  of  54  ?— Charley.  42  is  §  of  54;  54  is  9  sixes,  and  42  is  7  sixes;  |  of  54  ii  41, 
and  42  is  {  of  54. 
Q.  6  times  5  bushels  3  pecks  7  quarts  li  pints  are  how  much?— Harry.  6  times  ]|  pints  are  9  pints; 

9  pints  make  4  quarts  and  1  pint ;  4  quarts  and  6  times  7  quarts  are  46  quarts ;  46  quarts  make  5  pecks 
and  6  quarts ;  5  pecks  and  6  times  3  pecks  are  23  pecks ;  23  pecks  make  5  bushels  and  3  peeks ;  5  busbeli 
and  6  times  5  bushels  are  35  bushels.  Therefore  0  times  5  bushels  3  peeks  7  quarts  1|  pints  eqaab 
35  bushels  3  pecks  6  quarts  1  pint 

Q.  7  times  3  yards  2  feet  0  inches  arc  how  much  ?— Blanche.  7  times  9  inches  are  63  inches;  63  indisB 
make  5  feet  and  3  inches;  6  feet  and  7  times  2  feet  are  19  feet;  19  feet  make  6  yards  and  1  foot;  6  yards 
and  7  times  3  yards  are  27  yards.  Therefore  7  times  3  yards  2  feet  9  inches  are  27  yards  1  foot  3  inclies. 
I  Q.  5  times  3  years  7  months  0  weeks  3  days  are  how  much 7— Nellie.  5  ttaies  3  days  are  15  days;  15 
days  make  2  weeks  and  I  day;  2  weeks  and  5  times  6  weeks  are  32  weeks;  32  weeks  make  8  months: 
8 months  and  5  times  7  months  are  43  months;  43  months  make  3  years  and  7  months;  8  years  and 5 
times  3  years  are  18  years.  Therefore  5  times  3  years  7  months  6  weeks  3  days  are  18  years  7  months 
and  1  day. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent.  State  to  us  what  they  do  in  addition,  snbtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.— Miss  Walker.  They  multiply  by  all  tables,  by  one  number  or  two,  and  as  high  as  three 
periods. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Do  they  work  readily  in  short  division?— Miss  Walker.  They  handle 
short  division  through  all  the  tables  up  to  10;  they  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  fkvctions. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Please  show  as  some  of  the  things  they  do  in  fractions.  (Pupils  recited 
the  following  from  tables  on  the  board :) 

Nealy.  ^  and  i  are  f^ ;  A  «»»<i  i  «re  /« ;  h  an<l  A  are  ^ ;  J  and  ^  are  }8 ;  ^  less  /« is  A. 


Q.  How  many  |  in  ^  .'—Alfred.  In  |  there  ore  ^,  and  in  |  there  are  A,  so  there  are  |  of  |  in  |. 

Q.  In  ^  there  are  how  many  halves  .'—James.  In  ^  there  are  }  halves.   [Pupil  goes  through  the  table.] 

In  i  there  are  )  halves;  in  |  there  are  i  halves;  in  i  there  are  ^  halves;  in  ^  there  are  |  fourths;  in  } 

there  are  }  fourths;  in  {^  there  are  2|  fourths;  in  }  there  are  2}  fourths;  in  |  there  are  3^  fourths;  in 

}}  there  are  3§  fourths. 
Q.  If  I  have  a  square  G  inches  long  and  0  inches  wide,  how  many  square  inches  will  cover  it  ?— Class. 

36  square  inches  will  cover  it. 
Q.  A  room  is  9  feet  long  and  C  feet  wide ;  how  many  square  feet  are  there  ?— Molly.  54  square  feet 
Q.  How  many  square  yards  in  that  room  ?— Molly.  6  square  yards  in  54  square  feet 
Q.  What  will  11  feet  of  ribbon  cost  at  6  cents  a  yard  ?— Nellie.  There  are  3|  yards  in  11  feet;  3  yards 

will  cost  18  cents;  }  of  a  yard  will  cost  4  cents,  and  18  cents  and  4  cents  are  22  cents. 
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GARFIELD  SCHOOL-MISS  BAKNHART.  TEACHER. 
[March  28,  1895— Class  A,  grade  fourth.] 

Assistant  SOperintendent.  Miss  Barnhart,  what  have  your  pupfls  done  in  fractions  ?— Miss  Barnhart. 
They  are  Just  ready  for  decimals. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  I  wish  that  yon  won1d>show  us  how  you  taught  adding  and  subtracting 
Inactions.    Misa  Barnhart.  Would  yon  like  as  to  show  what  we  understand  by  the  terms  of  a  fraction  ? 

Assistant  Superintendent.  No;  we  will  take  that  for  granted.  What  we  care  about  is  to  see  the 
method  of  work. 

Q.  Explain  how  you  add  i  and  J.— Ned  : 


l-» 


1=1 


i  +  l  =  l 

Two-sixths  equal  ouothird.    Three-sixths  equal  one-half.  The  sum  of  three-sixths  .ind  two-sixths 
equals  five-sixths. 
Q.  Explain  how  you  add  \  and  ^c. 

i  +  A  =  A 


A=tV 


A  +  A  =  A 

Two-sixtecntbs equal onooighth.  Oue-Hixteentli  equnls  one-sixteenth.  One  sixteenth  and  two-six- 
teenths equal  three-sixteenths. 

Q.  Explain  how  you  take  two  thirds  from  one-half.— Will.  You  can  not  take  two-thirds  from  one- 
half,  because  two-thirds  are  more  than  one-half. 

Q.  See  ifyon  can  take  one-half  from  two-thirds. —Anna.  Four-sixths  equal  two-thirds.  Three-sixths 
equal  one-half.    Three-sixths  taken  from  fonr-sixths  equal  one-sixth. 

Q.  Make  diagram  to  show  that. 


^^^ 

M^^^ 

\~\ 


i^f 


l^\ 


1-3-4 


FIBST  LESSON  I.V  DECIMALS  BY  THE  SAME  CLASS. 


Teacher:  I  want  to  see  how  quietly  you  can  Bee  one  thing  in  another. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  square  is  this  [1]  f— Susie.  That  is  one-half  of  the  square. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  does  it  take  to  mako  anything?— Ned.  It  takes  one  hundred 
hundredths  to  make  a  whole. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  of  a  square  is  this  (1)  ?  -Edith.  That  is  flfty-hnndredths. 
Q.  When  I  say  fifty-hundrcdths  of  anything,  what  part  do  you  think  ?— Freda.  One- 
half  of  it. 
Q.  When  I  say  one-half  of  anything,  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think  ?^Toe.  Fifty-hundredths. 
Q.  What  have  I  done  with  the  half  of  tho  square?— Henry.  You  have  cut  tlie  half  in 
two  parts. 
Q.  What  part  of  tho  square  is  this  [2]  ?— Joe.  One- fourth  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  fourths  does  it  take  to  make  one-half  ?— Ida.  It  takes  two  one-fourths 
to  make  one- half. 

Q.  One-half  of  anything  is  how  many  hundredths  of  it?— Louis.  Fifty-hundredths. 
Q-  How  many  hundredths  of  a  square  is  this  that  I  have  made  black  [1]?— Freda.  Twenty-five 
hnndredths. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  twenty-five  hundredths?— Anna.  Twenty  five  hundredths  are  one- 
half  of  fifty  hundredths. 

Q.  Give  another  reason.— Mary.  Because  twenty-five  hnndredths  are  one  fourth  of  one  hundrcil 
hundredths. 

Q-  When  I  say  one-fourth  of  anything,  how  many  hundredths  'do  you  think  ?— George.  Twenty- 
five  hundredths. 
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Q.  When  I  aay  two-fourths,  how  many  hundredths  do  yon  thinlc  ?— Leld.    Fifty-hundredths. 
Q.  What  have  I  now  done?— Susie.  You  have  cut  the  one-fourth  in  two  parts. 
Q.  When  I  cut  the  one-fourth  in  two,  what  do  I  get t— Ned.  You  get  one-eighth. 
Q.  One-eighth  is  what  part  of  one-fourth  f — Ida.  Ono^ighth  is  ono-half  of  one-foorth. 
Q.  One-eighth  is  what  part  of  one-half?— Louis.  One-eighth  is  one-fourth  of  one-half. 
Q.  How  many  hundredths  in  one-eighth  of  anything f— Henry.  Twelve  and  one-half 
hundredths. 

Q.  'How  do  you  know  that  f— Hon  tie.  Because  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths  are  one-half  of  twenty- 
five  hundredths,  and  twenty-five  hundredths  are  one-fonrth  of  one-hundred  hundredths. 

Q.  Give  another  reason.— George.  Twelve  and  one-half  hundredths  are  one-eighth  of  one  hundred 
hundredths. 

Q.  Think  of  one-eighth  and  one-half.    Tell  me  how  you  get  one-eighth  when  yon  hAve  one-half.— 
Lela.  One-eighth  is  one-fourth  of  one  half. 
Q.  One- half  is  how  many  hundredths?- Mildred.  One-half  is  fifty-hundredths. 
Q.  One- fourth  of  fifty-hundredths  is  how  many  hundredths?— Mary.  Twelve  and  one-half  hun- 
dredths. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  rae  what  I  have  done?— Anna.  You  have  divided  tho. one-eighth  into 
two  parts. 
Q.  What  is  each  part  called?— Henry.  Each  part  is  called  one-sixteenth. 
Q.  How  many  sixteenths  does  it  take  to  make  one-eighth?— Mildred.  It  takes  two- 
sixteenths  to  make  one-eighth. 
Q.  How  many  sixteenths  does  it  take  to  make  one-half  ?— Joe.  Eight-sixteenths  make  one-half. 
Q.  Uowmany  hundredths  of  anything  is  one-sixteenth  of  it?— Willie.  Six  and  one- fourth  hundredtLa. 
Q.  Tell  me  how  you  know  that?— Moutie.   One-eighth  is  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths;  one- 
sixteenth  is  one-half  of  one-eighth;  one-half  of  twelve  and  one-half  hundredths  is  six  and  one-fourth 
hundredths. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  to  get  six  and  one-funrth  hundredths,  thinking  of  one-fourth  ? — Mabel.  One-sixteenth 
is  one-fourth  of  one- fourth;  one-fourth  of  anything  istwenty-ttvehundredths;  one-fourth  of  twenty -five 
hundredths  is  six  and  one-fourth  hundredths, 

Q.  Think  of  one-sixteenth  with  reference  to  one-half.    How  many  sixteenths  does  it  take  to  make 
one  half  ?— Henry.  It  takes  eight-sixteenths  to  make  one-half. 
Q.  When  I  say  one-half  how  many  hundredths  do  you  think?— Ida.  Fifty-hundredths. 
Q.  How  can  I  get  the  value  of  one-sixteenth  from  that?— Mildred.  Divide  fifty-hundredths  by  eight, 
because  eight-sixteenths  make  one-half. 

Q.  Look  at  the  diagram  and  see  how  many  hundredths  have  been  made  black  ?— Edith. 
Forty-tbreo  and  three-fourths  hundredths. 

Q.  Why?— Mnntio.  Because  the  sum  of  one-fourth,  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  is 
forty-three  and  three-fourths  hundredths. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL— MISS  GRKELISH,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1895 — Class  B,  grade  fourth — Children  read  the  problems  from  books.] 

Q.  A  man  earned  $56}  one  month,  and  $70{  the  next,  and  then  gave  $851  for  a  horse.  How  much 
money  had  ho  left?  Make  the  statement.— Edna.  $56|  plus  $70|  minus  $85^  equals  amount  of  money 
he  had  left. 

Q.  Give  the  solution.— Mary.  $56|  plus  $70{  equals  what?  }  equal  A  •  I  equal  }|:  A  plus  |}  equal 
1^1 ;  $56  plus  $70  equal  $126;  $126  plus  $1  ^  equal  $127 A.  $127^  minus  $85^  equals  what?  A  «qQ<^  A: 
i  equals  A ;  /«  minus  /i  you  can  not  take,  borrow  one,  which  makes  it  |}  and  A,  or  ff;  |f  minas  A 
equal  |},  or  {;  $85  from  $126  leave  $41.    Therefore  $41|  is  the  amount  of  money  he  had  left. 

Q.  A  man  bequeathed  i  of  his  estate  to  his  wife,  |  to  each  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  rest,  which  wsi 
$2,400.  to  his  daughter.    What  part  did  the  daughter  r^eive.  and  what  was  the  value  of  the  estate! 

Q.  How  many  sons  did  the  man  h»vc  ?— Class.  Two  sons. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  give  to  each  son  ?— John.  He  gave  one-fourth  to  each  one. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  to  his  two  sons? — John.  He  gave  one-half  to  two  sons. 

Q.  What  does  the  word  bequeath  mean?— James.  It  means  that  when  he  died  he  left  it  by  will. 

Q.  What  does  estate  mean  ?— Class.  Property  and  money. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  to  work  the  example.- Marj-.  1  —  i  +  J  =  ?  $2,400  multiplied  by  6  equals  the  value 
of  the  estate. 

Virgil,  i  equals  i;  4  equals  j;  i  plus  g  equal  §;  t  —  S  equals  what?  1  equaU  {;  t  minus  f  equals  1; 
$2,400  multiplied  by  £  equal  $14,400. 

Q.  Why  did  you  multiply  by  six?— Virgil.  The  daughter  bad  one-sixth,  and  the  whole  would  be  six 
times  that. 
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FRANKLIN  SCH(K)L~MISS  BUrA.  TEACHER. 

[MftTch  27,  1895— CImh  B,  gnido  fifth.] 

MENTAL  AKITHMKTIC. 

Q.  WbAt  part  of  anythiDg  is  expreued  by  0.5  of  it?— Charley.  One-half  of  it. 
Q.  What  part  of  anything  is  expressed  by  0.12|  of  it?— Lizzie.  One  eighth  of  it. 
Q.  Thre(><eighths  of  anything  would  equal  how  many  hun<lredths  .'—May.  Thirty-seven  and  une-half 
hundredths  of  anything  are  three  eighths  of  it. 

Q.  Five-eighths  of  anything  would  equal  how  many  hundredths  f—Lissie.  Sixty -two  and  one-half 
hundredths  of  anything  are  flve-eighttiii  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  a  foot  would  0.16}  of  it  be?— James.  Sixteen  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot 
would  be  one- sixth  of  a  foot,  or  two  inches. 

Q.  How  many  gills  in  0.5  of  a  pint  f— Conrad.  Five-tenths  of  anything  are  one  half  of  it.  There  are 
four  gills  in  one  pint.  One- half  of  four  gills  equals  two  gills.  Therefore  there  are  two  gills  in  five-tenths 
of  a  pint. 

Q.  How  many  gills  in  0.25  of  a  pint  ?— Teresa.  Twenty-five  hundredths  of  anything  are  one-fourth  of 
it.  In  one  pint  there  are  four  gills.  One-fourth  of  four  gills  is  one  gill.  Therefore  twenty-five 
hundredths  of  one  pint  are  one  gill. 

Q.  How  many  pints  in  0.5  of  a  quart  f— Nettie.  Five  tenths  of  anything  are  one-half  of  it.  Oue  half 
of  a  quart  equals  one-half  of  two  pints.  One  half  of  two  pints  is  one  pint.  Therefore  five-tenths  of  a 
quart  are  one  pint. 

Q.  Howmany  inches  in  0.16}  of  a  foot.'— James.  Sixteen  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  anything  equal 
one  sixth  of  It.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  one  foot.  One-sixth  of  a  foot  is  one-sixth  of  twelve  inches, 
which  is  two  inches.    Therefore  two  inches  are  sixteen  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Compare  0.16}  of  a  foot  with  0.25  of  a  foot.— Teresa.  Sixti^en  and  two  thirds  hundredths  of  a  foot 
equal  one  sixth  of  a  foot.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  ono  foot.  One-sixth  of  twelve  inches  Ih  two 
inches.  Twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  foot  equal  one-fourth  of  it.  There  iM'ing  twelve  inches  in  ono 
foot,  in  one-fourth  of  afoot  there  are  three  inches.  The  difference  betwe<*n  sixteen  and  two-thirds 
hnndrtdths  of  a  foot  and  twenty-five  hundredths  of  a  foot  is  uno  inch. 

if.  How  many  inches  in  0.16}  of  a  yard?— Keith.  Sixteenand  two  thirds  hundredths  of  any  thingequal 
one-sixth  of  it.  There  being  thirty-six  inches  in  one  yard,  one  sixth  of  a  yard  equals  one  sixth  of 
thirty-six  inches,  which  is  six  inches.  Therefore  there  are  nix  inches  in  sixteen  anil  two  thirds 
hiudredths  of  a  yard. 

Q.  Compare0.16}of  afoot  with  0.16}  of  a  yard. —Lawrence.  Sixteen  and  two-thinlshundretlthsof  any* 
tbiug  equal  one-sixth  of  it.  There  being  12  inches  in  ore  foot,  in  ouo-nixth  of  a  f(»ot  there  ia  unesixth 
of  12  inches,  which  is  two  inches.  There  being  36  inches  iu  one  yard,  in  one  Hlxth  of  a  yanl  there  is 
oue-s\xth  of  86  inches  which  is  six  inches.  The  difierence  between  six  inches  and  two  inches  is  four 
inches. 

Q.  Compare  in  rods  0.37|  of  a  mile  with  0.62^  of  a  mile.— James.  Thirty  seven  and  one-half  hundredths 
of  anything  are  three-eighths  of  it.  Sixty-two  and  one-half  hundredths  of  anything  are  flve<cighth.s 
of  it.  One  mile  is  equal  to  820  rods.  Five-eighths  of  a  luilo  are  200  rods.  Three  eighths  of  a  mile  are 
120  rods.    The  difference  between  120  rods  and  200  rmls  is  80  rods. 

Q.  What  partof  an  hour  is  0.334  of  it?— Keith.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  hnndredthsof  anhour  are 
one-third  of  it.  In  one  hour  there  are  sixty  minutes.  In  one  third  of  an  hour  there  is  one-third  of 
■ixty  minutes,  which  is  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  What  part  of  an  hour  are  0.66}  of  it  f— Teresa.  Sixty-six  and  two-tbirds  hundredths  of  an  hour  are 
two  thirds  of  it;  two-thirds  of  sixty  minutes  are  forty  minutes. 
Q-  What  would  0.66}  of  a  day  be  in  hours  ?— Peter.  Sixteen  hours. 

Q.  What  part  of  an  hour  are  0.75  of  it  ?— Oscar.  Seventy-five  hnndredthsof  an  hour  are  three-fourths 
^f  H;  three-fourths  of  sixty  minutes  are  forty-five  minutes. 

Q.  If  0.124  of  a  y*"l  of  ribbon  cost  3  cents,  what  would  bo  the  cost  of  a  yard  ?— My rtle.  Twelve  and 
ouo-half  hundredths  of  anything  equal  one-eighth  of  it;  if  one-eighth  of  a  yard  cost  three  cents,  eight- 
^•ghths,  or  a  whole  yard,  will  cost  eight  times  three  cents,  which  are  twenty  four  cents. 

Q-  If  0.16}  of  a  peck  of  potatoes  cost  7  cents,  what  would  be  the  cont  of  a  pccic  /—Conrad.  Sixteen 
*Dd  two-thirds  hundredths  of  anything  equal  one-sixth  of  it;  if  ouf-sixth  of  a  peck  of  potatoes  coat 
••ven  cents,  a  whole  peck  will  cost  six  times  80veu  cents,  which  are  forty-two  cents. 

ADAMS  SCHOOL— MISS  BORLAND,  TEACHER. 

[April »,  18»5-Clae8  B.  grade  fifth. 1 

Q.  Reduce  7  bushels  3  pecks  7  quarts  1  pint  to  pints.— Frank.  In  one  bushel  there  are  A  pecks ;  in 
'  baahsls  there  are  7  times  4  pecks ;  7  times  4  pecks  are  28  pecks ;  28  pecks  and  3  pecks  are  31  pecks ; 
in  one  peck  there  are  8  quarts;  in  31  pecks  there  are  31  times  8  quarts;  31  times  8  quarts  a  re  248 
Quarts;  248  quarts  and  7  quarts  are  255  quart«»;  in  I  quart  there  are  2  pints;  in  255  quarts  there  are 
^  times  2  pinU;  255  times  2  pinu  are  610  pints ;  510  pinU  and  1  pint  are  511  pints. 
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Q.  Change  1,120  gills  to  gallonB.— Charles.  One  gallon  equals  32  rIIIr  :  1,120 gills  are  equal  io  nn  vaxnj 
gallons  as  32  gills  arc  contained  times  in  1,120  gills;  32  gills  are  containe<l  in  1,120  gills  23  times, 
or  35  gallons. 

Q.  Change  0  miles  31  rods  to  rods.— Frank.  In  one  mile  there  arc  320  rods;  in  9  miles  there  nre  • 
times  320  rods;  9  times  320  rods  are  2,880  rods;  31  rods  and  2,880  rtnls  are  2,911  rods. 

Q.  Chan  go  515,280  square  rods  to  higher  denominations.— Kobert.  In  one  acre  there  arc  160aqaar» 
rods ;  in  515,280  square  rods  there  are  as  many  acres  as  100  '^nare  rods  are  contained  times  in  515,2^ 
square  rods ;  1^  square  rods  are  contained  in  515,280  square  rods  3,220  times,  with  a  remainder  of  80 
square  rods;  in  one  square  mile  there  arc  G40  acres;  in  3,220  acres  thefe  are  as  roanj  square  miles  am 
640  acres  are  contained  tjmes  in  3,220  acres.  Josie.  640  acres  are  contained  in  3,220  acres  5  time<s  aimI 
20  acres  remainder.  Therefore  there  are  5  square  miles  20  acres  and  80  square  rods  in  515,280  sqnao^ 
rods. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  cellar  18  feet  long.  15  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep?— Frftnk.  In  a  o^lar 
18  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep  there  arc  270  cubic  feet.  Since  the  cellar  is  7  feet  deep  there 
are  7  times  270  cubic  feet ;  7  times  270cabic  feet  are  1,890  cubic  feet.  Since  there  are  27  cubic  feet  io  <»■• 
cubic  yard,  there  are  as  many  cubic  yards  ns  27  cubic  feet  are  contained  times  in  1,890  cubic  feet ;  27 
cubic  feet  ai-e  contained  in  1,890  cubic  feet  70  times.  Therefore  there  are  70  cubic  yards  in  a  cellar  18 
feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep. 

KAKNES  SCHOOL-MISS  WOODWARD,  TEACHER. 
[April  9, 1895— Class  A,  grade  fifth.] 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  of  163  pounds  11  ounces  5  pennyweights  17  grains;  46  pounds  9  ounces  8  i»en- 
ny  weights  13  grains;  106  pounds  4  ounces  11  penny  weights  7  grains;  16  pounds  8  ounces  16  peimy- 
weights  and  9  grains? 

(Clara*s  problem  on  the  board :) 


Lb. 

Oz. 

Pwt. 

Gr. 

163 

11 

5 

17 

46 

9 

8 

13 

106 

4 

U 

7 

16 

8 

16 

9 

331  82  40  46 

333  10  1  22 

Clara.  17  grains,  13  grains,  7  grains.  9  grains  are  46  grains ;  5  pennyweights,  8  pennyweights,  11  penny- 
weights, 16  ponn}' weights  are  40  pennyweights ;  11  ounces,  9  ounces,  4  ounces,  8  ounces  are  32  ounces; 
163  pounds,  46  pounds,  106  i>ounds,  16  pounds  are  331  pounds.  In  1  pennyweight  there  are  24  graina; 
in  46  pennyweights  there  are  as  many  pennyweights  as  24  pennyweights  are  contained  times  in  46 
pennyweights,  which  is  once  and  22  grains  over.  AVrite  down  the  22.  40  pennyweights  and  1  penny- 
weight are  41  pennyweights.  In  1  oonco  there  are  20  pennyweights;  in  41  pennyweights  there  are 
as  many  ounces  as  20  pennyweights  are  contained  times  in  41  pennyweights,  which  are  2  times  and  1 
pennyweight  over.  Writedown  the  1  pennyweight.  32  ounces  and  2  ounces  are  31  ounces.  In  1 
pound  there  are  12  ounces;  in  34  ounces  there  are  as  many  pounds  as  12  ounces  are  contained  times  in 
34  ounces,  which  are  two  times  and  10  ounces  over.  Write  down  the  10  ounces.  331  pounds  and  2 
pounds  arc  333  pounds. 

Q.  If  a  man  travel  3  miles  33  rods  5  yards  2  feet  and  5  inches  in  one  hour,  how  far  will  he  travel 
in  15  hours  ?— Mamie : 

Mi.         Rd.         Yd.         Ft.         In. 

3  35  5  2  5 

15 


75 


46  220  4i  0  3 

1  9 

15  times  5  inches  are  75  inches;  15  times  2  feet  are  30  feet;  15  times  5  yards  are  75  yards;  15  times 
35  rods  arc  525  rods ;  15  times  3  miles  are  45  miles. 

In  one  foot  there  are  12  inches;  in  75  inches  there  are  as  many  feet  as  12  inches  are  contained  tiroes 
in  75  inches,  which  are  6  times,  or  6  feet,  and  three  left  over.  Write  down  the  three  inches.  Carry 
forwanl  0  feet.  30  feet  and  0  feet  are  36  feet.  In  one  yard  there  arc  three  feet;  in  36  feet  there  are  as 
many  yards  as  three  feet  are  contained  times  in  30  feet,  which  are  12  times,  or  12  yards.  12  yards  and 
75  yards  are  87  yards.  In  one  rod  there  are  5|  yards;  in  87  yards  there  ore  as  many  rods  as  5^  yards 
are  containefl  times  in  87  yards,  which  are  15,  and  44  yanls  left  over,  i  yard  equals  1^  feet.  Write 
dowQ  the  one  foot,  i  foot  equ.ils  6  inches.  6  inches  and  3  inches  equals  9  inches.  525  rods  and  15 
rods  are  540  ro<ls.  In  one  mile  there  are  320  rods;  in  540  rods  there  are  as  many  miles  as  340  rods  are 
containefl  times  in  540  rods,  which  is  once  and  220  rods  left  over.  Write  down  the  220  rods.  45  t 
and  1  mile  are  4G  miles. 
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Q.  A  mllknuui  bad  23  galloos  1  pint  and  2  gills  of  milk.    He  sold  17  gftHons  1  quart  1  pint  3  gills 
to  one  man,  axHl  f  of  the  renaiDder  to  another  man.    Hov  nach  did  the  second  man  reoeiro  ?— Blanche : 


Gal. 

Qt 

Pt. 

Gi 

23 

0 

1 

2 

17 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

» 

f 

♦ 

f 

3  2f 

3  gflls  from  2  gills  yon  can  not  take;  so  yon  borrow  1  pint,  which  is  equal  to  4  gills.  4  gills  and  2 
gills  are  6  gills.  3  gills  from  6  gills  leave  3  gills.  1  pint  from  no  pints  you  can  uot  take ;  so  borrow  one 
galloi),  which  i»  equal  to  4  quarts.  Borrow  1  quart,  which  b  equal  to  2  pints.  1  pint  from  2  pints 
leaves  1  piut.     1  quart  from  3  quarts  leaves  2  qunrts.    17  gallons  from  22  gallons  leave  5  gallons. 

If  be  »old  }  of  the  remaiBder  to  the  second  man,  the  second  man  would  receive  |  of  5  gallons  2 
quarts  I  pint  3  gills,  f  of.5  gallons  equals  ^  gallon.  ^  of  2  quarts  equals  |  quart.  ^  of  1  pint  equals  f 
pint.  I  of  3  gills  equals  f  gill,  f  of  a  gallon  equals  V  quarts.  V  quarts  and  ^  of  a  quart  equals  V 
quarts,  equal  3  quarts  and  f  remainder.  ^  of  a  quart  equals  f  of  a  pint.  ^  of  a  pint  and  )  of  a  pint 
equal  A  ^  of  a  pint,  f  of  a  pint  equals  V  gfl^s-  V'S^^  and  ^  of  a  gill  equals  V  gills,  equal  2f  gills. 
My  result  is  3  quarts  2}  gills. 

Q.  How  luany  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  48  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,"  and  ^  feet  high  ?  How  much  will  it 
cost,  at  $3.75  a  cord?— Fred; 

48  ft. 
4 

192  sq.  ft. 

H 

060 
96 

128  en-  ft.)1066  cu.  ft.(84  =  84  e. 
1024 

128 " 

Mabel.  If  the  pile  is  48  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  H  ^^^^  bigh,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  is  48  feet 
times  4  feet  times  5^  feet,  which  are  1,056  cubic  feet.  If  there  are  128  cubic  feet  in  one  cord,  there  are 
as  many  cords  in  1,056  cubic  feet  as  128  cubic  feet  are  contained  times  in  1,056  cubic  feet,  which  are  ^ 
times,  or  8^  cords.    Therefore  if  one  cord  cost  $3.75,  8^  cords  will  cost  8^  times  $3.75,  which  are  |30.93}. 

LINWOOD  SCHOOL— MISS  STEARNS,  TEACHER. 

[March  28, 1805— Class  C,  grade  sixth.} 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Steams,  will  you  show  us  with  your  higher  class  how  you  begin  to 
compare  fractions  with  percentage,  and  to  have  the  pupils  clearly  comprehend  the  relation  between 
broken  numbers  and  the  term  per  cent? 
(Misa  Stearns  sends  class  to  the  board.) 

Louise,  f  equal  wlmt  per  cent  of  one  and  each  of  its  parts  ? 
f =28^  per  cent  of  1 ;  f  =  33^  per  cent  of  ? ;  f  =  40  per  ceut 
of  f;  f  =  663  per  cent  of  f ;  ^  ^  lOO  i^er  cent  of  f ;  |  =200  per 
oentof  ^. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  two-sevenths  is  33|^  per  cent  of  six  sevenths  '—Louise.  Because  two  sev- 
enths are  one-third  of  six-sevenths,  and  one-third  of  100  per  cent  is  33 1  per  cent. 

Marietta.  /,  is  what  per  cent  of  one  and  each  of  i  ts  parts  ?  {i^  — 
41|  per  cent  of  1 ;  j",  -=  45^i  per  cent  of  J  J ;  j",  =  50  per  cent  of  | ; 
^  =  55|  per  cent  of  J ;  /,  =  62J  per  cent  of  | ;  ^"^  -71?  per  cent  of 
^;  .^,  =  831  per  cent  of  4;  ^  =  100  per  cent  of  ,»,;  jTj^  125  per  cent  of  i;  j*^  =  I663  per  cent  of  4 ;  I,— 
250  per  cent  of  J;  ,\  =  500  per  cent  of  iV 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ,\  are  500  per  cent  of  one-twelfth  '—Marietta.  Five-twelfths  are  five  times 
one-twelfth  One  whole  thing  is  WX)  per  cent,  and  five  whole  things  are  five  times  100  i>er  cent,  or  500 
per  cent. 

Bessie.  Tell  what  per  cent  three-eighths  are  of  one  and  each  of 
its  parts,    i  =  374  per  cent  of  one;  §  --42?  per  cent  of  };  g  =»50 
per  cent  of  i ;  |  —  60  per  cent  of  | ;  §  =  75  per  centf  of  4 ;  |  ^  100 
per  cent  of  | ;  |  =  150  per  cent  of  i :  g  ^  300  per  cent  of  4. 


W^^' 
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Q.  Show  how  yoo  know  three-eighths  are  150  per  cent  of  oue- fourth.— Bessie.  Throe-eighths  an 
one  and  one-half  times  one-fourth.    One  and  one-half  times  anything  are  equal  to  150  per  cent  of  it. 

Etta.  What  per  cent  is  one -half  of  one  and  each  of 
itapaits?    i   ..sOper  cent  of  1;  }  =  57f  per  centof  {; 
4  =  66f  per  cent  of  } ;  J  =  80  per  cent  of  | ;  (  — 100  pcf 
cent  of  4;  i  =  133|  per  cent  of   };  (=200  per  cent  of  i;  i  =  -iOOpercent  of  |. 

Q.  Show  how  you  know  that  |  is  400  per  cent  of  i-— Etta.  One-half  is  fonr  times  one-eighth;  foor 
times  anything  are  400  per  cent  of  it. 

Don.  Tell  what  per  cent  |  are  of  one  and  each  of  its  ports.  {—223 
per  cent  of  1;  1  =  26  per  cent  of  |;  |  =  28|  per  cent  of  {;  1=33^  per 
centof  };  1=40 per cent|;  |  =  50  per  cent  of  |;  {  =  100  per  cent  of  i, 


I 


1=  200  per  cent  of  {. 

Q.  Show  bow  you  know  that  two-ninths  are  331  per  cent  of  two-thirds.— Don.  Twaninths  are  ooe- 
third  of  two-thirds;  one-third  of  anything  is  33|  per  cent  of  it. 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL-MR.  C.  W.  THOMPSON.  PRINCIPAL. 

[March  28, 1895— Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

THB  FIRST  LESSON  ON  THE  RBLATION  OF  THE  CIRCLE  TO  THE  BQUABB. 


oon 


A  i 

J 

Q.  Whatdoyouoaatheline  AJBf- Cora.  Dinm.tor. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  line  RO I— Alice.  The  radius. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  radius  to  the  diameter?— Ruth.  One*half. 


Q.  The  figure  SQHD  is  a  circumscribed  square.    It  touches  the  circle  at  how 
many  points?— Ruth.  At  four  points. 

Q.  At  what  point  of  the  sides  does  the  square  touch  the  sides?— Hunter.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sides. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  each  side  of  the  square,  as  DH  or  HQ,  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  circle  AB?— Frank.  Just  the  same  length. 

Q.  Figure  ASRO  is  the  square  of  the  radius.    What  is  the  relation  of  the 
square  of  the  radius  to  the  large  square?— Helen.  One-fourth  of  it. 
Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  this  square  itself,  SQHD  ?— Roy.  One-half. 
Teacher.  Wrong.    I  shall  repeat  the  question.    What  is  the  relation  of  the  square  of  the  diameter 
to  the  large  square?— Howard.  They  are  the  same.    (Correct.) 

Q.  If  I  have  tho  square  of  the  radius,  SAOR,  and  want  to  find  the  large  square,  how  may  I  do  it?— 
Jean.  Multiply  it  by  four. 

Q.  Will  the  area  of  the  largo  square  then  be  more  or  less  than  the  area  of  the  circle?— Blanche.  It 
will  be  more. 

Q.  3.1416.    The  relation  of  the  square  of  the  radius  to  tho  area  of  the  circle  may  be  fonnd  by  mul- 
tiplying the  square  of  the  radius  by  3.1410.    That  number  is  called  "pi.'*    Now,  if  yon  had  the 
square  of  the  radius,  how  would  you  find  the  area  of  the  circle?— Howard.  Multiply  it  by  3.1416. 
Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  AB  to  DH?— Edward.  They  are  the  same. 

Q.  If  two  persons  started  from  the  point  A,  one  traveling  around  the  four  sides  of  the  square  and 
the  other  around  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  until  they  return  to  the  starting  point,  which  would 
walk  the  longer  distance?— Malcolm.  The  one  that  would  go  around  the  square. 

Q.  The  one  who  traveled  the  distance  around  the  square  would  travel  how  many  times  the  diame- 
ter?—Lula.  Four  times  tho  diameter. 

Q.  The  one  who  traveled  around  the  circumference  would  travel  3.1416  times  the  diameter,  more 
than  three  times  and  less  than  four  times  tho  diameter.  If  j'ou  had  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  bov 
would  you  find  the  circumference  ?— Myrtle.  Multiply  the  diameter  by  3.1416. 

Q.  The  diameter  is  thirty;  find  the  radius  and  the  circumference— that  is,  the  distance  around  the 
circle.    What  is  the  length  of  the  radius?— Alice.  The  radius  is  fifteen. 
t}.  What  is  the  distance  around  the  circle?— Howard.  94.248. 
Q.  What  do  you  call  the  line  AO? 
Walter.  Area.    (Wrong.) 
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Malcolm.  Badiua.     (Correct.) 

Q.  If  AO  equala  twenty,  what  doM  the  square  AORS  equall 

Jean.  Eighty.     (Wrong.) 

Hnnter.  320.    (Wrong.) 

Ruth.  40.    (Wrong.) 

Helen.  400.    (Correct.) 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  class  how  yon  got  400?— Helen.  AO  is  twenty,  the  square  is  twenty 
times  twenty. 

Q.  What  is  the  square  of  the  radius  when  the  radius  is  twenty  ?— Frank.  400. 

Q.  You  may  tell  me  the  area  of  the  circle.— Dick.  1,256.04. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  got  it— Dick.  Multiplied  3.1416  hy  400. 

Q.  rr.    What  do  you  call  that  character?— Roy.  Pi. 

Teacher.  *'  R,*'  let  that  stand  for  radius.  R*,  that  means  the  square  of  the  radius.  »XR*  =  area  of 
the  0.    O  means  circle. 

Q.  Who  can  read  this?— Alice.  Pi  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius  equals  area  of  circle. 

Teacher.  irXD=circ.  of  ©.  D  stands  for  diameter;  circ.  for  circumference.  Who  can  read  itt— 
Juliet.  Pi  mnltiplied  hy  the  diameter  equals  circumference  of  circle. 

<).  Take  this  problem  and  apply  those  formulas  to  the  solution.  The  radius  is  30;  find  the  circum- 
ference and  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Alice.  The  circumference  is  188.490 

Cora.  The  area  of  the  circle  is  2,827.44. 

Q.  In  finding  the  circumference  of  the  circle  what  is  the  first  step  ?— Malcolm.  Find  the  diameter. 

Q.  What  does  the  diameter  equal  ?— Helen.  The  diameter  equals  60. 

<J.  And  the  next  step?— Roy.  Sixty  times 3.1416. 

Q.  In  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  to  find  the  area,  what  is  the  first  step?— Howard.  Find  the 
square  of  the  radius,  which  equals  000. 

Q.  And  the  next  step  ?— Howard.  Multiply  900  by  3.1416. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL— MISS  MOLYNEAUX.  TEACHER. 
[  ApHl  8, 1895— Classes  C  and  A,  grade  sixth.] 

MENTAL  ARITHMKTIC. 

Teacher.  Close  your  books. 

Q.  How  many  times  8^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  is  41f  per  cent  of  it?— Rose.  41|  per  cent  is  6  times  ^ 
per  cent.  • 

Q.  Give  the  analysis.— Louisa.  41f  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equal  ^%  of  it;  8^  per  cent  of  a  quantity 
equals  ^  of  it.    ^  ore  five  times  i^. 

<).  A  corporation  declared  a  dividend  of  |  of  its  proceeds.  The  rest  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund. 
What  per  cent  was  added  to  the  sinking  fund  ? 

Brnet.  16}  per  cent.  ^ 

Florence.  %  equals  the  whole.  If  the  dividend  was  |,  the  rest  would  be  &.  i  of  a  quantity  equals 
16|  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  A  owning  |  of  a  mill,  told  62|  per  cent  of  his  share  to  B,  who  owned  the  rest.  What  part  of  the 
mill  did  each  then  dwn? 

Lela.  A  owned  30  per  cent  and  B  70  per  ceut. 

Rosa.  A  owned  f  of  the  mill,  and  sold  62^  per  cent,  which  equals  |  of  a  quantity.  If  A  owned  |, 
then  he  sold  five-eighths  of  four-fifths,  which  is  one-half.  Ho  bad  left  the  diflferenoe  between  four> 
fifths  and  one-half,  which  is  A,  or  30  per  cent.    Then  A  owned  30  per  cent  and  B  70  per  cent. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  square  of  eight  is  the  square  of  four? 

(Hare.  25  per  cent. 

Herman.  The  square  of  8  is  64.    The  square  of  4  is  16.    16  is  23  per  cent  of  64. 

Ernst.  The  square  of  8  is  64.  The  square  of  4  is  16.  Sixteen  sixty-fourths  equal  one-fourth.  One- 
fourth  of  a  quantity  equals  25  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  a  certain  quantity  to  116}  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Alice.  The  relation  is  as  6  to  7. 

Florence.  100  per  cent  equals  six-sixths.  116f  per  cent  equals  ^  more  than  S.  which  is  {.  The  relation 
of  100  per  cent  to  116f  per  cent  is  as  6  to  7. 

Q.  Find  a  certain  number  of  which  66}  per  cent  exceeds  40  per  cent  by  200. 

Harry.  750. 

Walter.  66}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  minus  40  i>er  cent  of  the  same  quantity  equals  26}  per  cent  of 
the  quantity.  26}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  ^  of  it.  If  200  is  iV  of  the  quantity,  V»  i»  J  of  200, 
which  Is  50.    {I  would  be  15  times  60,  which  are  750. 

Louisa.  66}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  }  of  it.  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  equals  }  of  it.  } 
minus  }  equal  ^.  If  200  is  A,  ^  would  be  4  of  200,  which  is  50.  \i  would  be  15  times  50,  which 
is  750. 

Q.  Find  the  number  of  which  21  is  58^  per  cent. 

Jacob.  36. 
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Hftrry.  58^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  /f  of  it.  If  21  is  /,  of  a  quantity,  ^,  of  the  quantity  w««]d 
be  ^  of  21.    I  of  21  is  3.    )},  or  the  whole  number,  would  be  12  times  8.    12  times  3  are  36. 

Q.  A  farmer  hod  180  acres  of  land,  and  sold  87^  per  cent  of  it.  What  per  cect  of  the  laad  did  be 
have  left,  and  how  many  acres  did  ho  sell  f 

Agnes.  12^  per  cent.    Sold  140  acres. 

Cora.  87i  x>er  cent  of  a  quantity  is  {  of  it.  {  of  160  acres  are  140.  He  sold  140  acres  and  retaiaed 
28  acres,  or  oae^ghth,  or  13|  per  cent. 

Q.  A  quantity  of  flour  is  worth  $84.    What  is  116f  per  cent  of  the  quantity  worth? 

Alice.  $98. 

Agnes.  100  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  f  of  it.  116}  per  cent  equals  ^  more  than  |.  $84  eqvab 
{.  jOne-sixth  would  bo  one-sixth  of  $84,  which  is  $14.  If  $14  it  one-sixth,  one  sixth  more  woaM  be 
$84  plus  $14,  which  is  $08. 

Florence.  116}  per  cent  equals  }  of  a  qnantity.  If  S  cost  $S4,  |  would  ceet  )  ef  $84,  which  is  $14,  and 
i  would  cost  7  times  $14.  which  is  $98. 

Q.  A  man  paid  $12  for  an  overcoat,  which  was  12^  per  eent  lees  than  the  price  asked  by  the  retailer. 
What  was  the  asking  price! 

Jennie.  $48. 

James.  12^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  |  of  it.  If  $42  is  |  of  the  asking  price,  |  would  be  |  of  $42, 
which  is  $6.    |,  or  the  whole  asking  price,  would  be  8  times  $6,  which  are  $48. 

Jacob.  The  man  must  have  g  at  first.  12^  per  cent  of  a  quantity  equals  |  of  it.  He  sold  it  for  |  Iom 
than  ho  asked  for  it;  he  must  have  sold  it  for  2  of  the  asking  price.  If  $43  is  |  of  the  asking  pri^  } 
of  the  asking  price  would  be  ^  of  $42,  which  is  $6,  and  |  would  be  8  times  $8,  which  are  $48. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  of  5  per  cent  of  a  quantity  to  66}  per  cent  of  a  quantity  ?— Harry.  5  per  cent 
equals  3*0  of  it.  66}  i>er  cent  of  the  quantity  equals  }  of  it.  ^  equals  ^.  }  equal  |S.  The  relstioB  is 
as  3  is  to  40. 

WHITTIER  SCHOOL-MISS  VAN  METER.  TSACHER. 

[April  1,  1895— Beginning  Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Tan  Meter,  what  have  your  pupils  done  in  the  measuring  of 
surfaces  7 

Miss  Van  Meter.  They  are  beginning  to  find  the  area  of  rectangles  and  triangles. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Have  they  studied  the  reUtkm  of  the  rectangle  to  tUe  triangle  ? 

Miss  Van  Meter.  They  have  not. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  I  wish  that  you  would  give  ws  a  leseon  this  msmlag  to  show  bow  Hkj 
connect  the  idea  of  the  rectangle  with  the  idea  of  the  triangle. 

Q.  What  hove  I  in  my  hand  [shows  a  square  inch  piece  of  paper,  which  is  need  as  a  unit 
throughout  the  lesson]  ?— George.  A  rectangle. 

Q.  Just  by  looking  at  it,  what  would  you  call  it  in  regaril  to  sise  9 -Chester.  A  square  inch. 

Q.  What  name  would  be  given  to  this  figure  [holding  up  a  larger  piece  of  paper]  ?— Lula.  Thai  is 
a  rectangle.  ^ 

.  Q.  How  may  I  ascertain  the  number  of  sqnare  inches  in  this  rectangle!— John.  Moltiply  the  length 
by  the  breadth. 

Q.  Before  I  can  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  what  must  I  find!— John.  How  long  and  hew 
wide  it  is  1 

Q.  I  have  measured  this  rectangle,  and  have  found  it  to  be  0  inches  long  and  8  inebes  wide.  Who 
can  tell  me  how  many  square  inches  can  be  cut  from  this  piece  of  paper  [holding  np  the  paper 
rectangle  and  the  square  inch  unit]  f— Josie.  Fifty-four  sqnare  inches. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  area  of  this  rectanglo  is  how  much!— Josie.  Fifty-four  square  inches. 

Q.  What  have  I  in  my  hand  now  [holding  up  a  sqnare  piece  of  paper]  ?— Percy.  A  square. 

Q.  AVhat  else  may  it  be  called?— Mamie.  A  rectangle. 

Q.  If  I  fold  the  paper  eontaintng  S4  square  inches  into  two  equal  parts,  what  is  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  each  part! — Fannie.  Twenty-seven  square  inches. 


Sin,.. 

— I — 


S4iffin. 


Q.  In  what  other  way  can  I  fold  this  paper  in  order  to  have  Just  one-half  of  its  entire  area!— Lnla. 
Fold  it  from  comer  to  corner. 

9in. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  call  this  fijpirr?>-Arthnr.  A  triangle. 


9in, 

Q.  And  still  what  is  the  relation  of  this  fignre  to  tlie  rectangle  ?~ Edith.  It  U  one-half  of  it. 

Q.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  area  of  the  triangle?— J osie.  Twenty-seven  sqoaro  inches. 

Q.  If  the  rectangle  is  9  inches  long  and  G  inches  wiie,  hy  folding  it  that  way  I  still  have  the  length 
)  inches  and  the  width  C  inches;  but  you  tell  me  the  area  is  27  square  inches.  Now,  from  that  fact, 
liow  may  the  area  of  a  triangle  be  found  f— Lotlie.  Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  and  divide  by  two. 

Q.  Instead  of  calling  the  names  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangle,  the  0  iuches  may  be  called  the 
Wue  of  the  triangle,  and  the  breadth  of  the  rectangle,  6  iuches,  now  becomes  the  eUtitude  of  the  tri- 
mgle.  Now,  oaing  other  terms,  how  may  we  lind  the  area  of  the  triangle  ?— Roy.  Multipl}'  the  base 
9y  one- half  of  tho  altitude. 

Q.  If  the  base  is  9  inches  and  the  altitude  6  incites,  what  is  the  area?— Roy.  The  area  is  27  square 
nches.    0  times  three  square  inches  are  twenty -seven  square  iuches. 

Practical  problema  by  the  same  class,  given  by  Assistant  Superintendent : 

Q.  What  will  7  bashels  3  pecks ^  quarts  of  cherries  cost,  at  $4.25 a  bushel?— Cheater.  First  reduce 
the  7  bushels  3  pecks  4  quarts  to  quarts,  which  are  252  quarts.  Since  there  are  32  quarts  in  one  bushel, 
n  252  quarts  there  would  be  as  many  bushels  as  32  is  contained  times  in  252,  which  are  ?{  times,  or  7| 
bushels.    7J  bushels  would  cost  7J  times  $4.25,  which  are  $33.46|. 

Q.  How  many  square  rods  in  |  of  an  acre?— Mamie.  lOrfj  square  rods.  There  are  ICO  square  nwls  In 
ono  acre.    In  two-thirds  of  an  acre  there  are  two-thirds  of  180  square  rods. 

Q.  Two  jjcraons  observed  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  ono  seeing  it  at  9  p.  m.  and  the  other  at  11.30  p.  m. 
What  was  the  difference  In  their  longitude?  (Pupils  were  ready  with  an  answer  in  less  than  one-half 
minute.)— Herman.  37°  30'. 

Q.  If  15  equal  bars  of  silver  weigh  24  pounds  8  ounces  16  pennyweights,  what  Is  the  weight  of  eaeh 
hnr?    (Several  had  answers  in  one  minute.)— ^A.  1  pound  7 ounces  15  pennyweights  17^  grains. 

Q.  What  part  of  a  rod  are  3  feet,  4  inches  ?  (Three-fourths  of  tho  pupils  had  an  answer  in  one 
minute.)— A.  |g. 

Q-  Reduce  0.09G  of  a  bushel  to  a  decimal  of  a  pint.  (Oue-half  of  the  class  had  an  answei  in  one  min* 
nte.)-A.  0.144. 

WHITTIEB  SCHOOL— MISS  SIMMONS,  TEACHEK. 

[April  1, 1895-Cla^s  A,  grade  sixth.] 

Q-  If  yon  wish  to  carpet  this  room,  in  what  direction  shall  the  strips  ran?— Roy.  Lengthwise. 

Q-  If  the  strips  run  lengthwise,  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  found  out f— Earl.  The  length  of  the 
room. 

Teacher.  Yon  may  find  the  length  of  the  room  [Roy  measures  the  length  of  the  room  with  a  yard 
measure] — Roy.  The  room  is  thirty  feet  long. 

Q.  How  do  you  buy  carpet?— Frank.  By  the  yard. 

Q.  How  many  yards  are  required  for  ono  strip?— Walter.  Ten  yards. 

Q*  What  is  the  next  question  to  ask  yourself  concerning  the  room  ?— Phil.  How  wide  is  tho  roomf 

Q.  Why  do  you  wish  to  find  tho  width  of  tho  room  ?— Earl.  To  find  how  many  strips  are  required. 

Teacher.  Find  the  width  of  the  room  [Earl  measures  the  width  of  the  room  with  a  yard  measure].— 
Earl.  The  room  is  22  feet  wide. 

Q.  How  wide  is  carpet  ?— Clifford.  One  yard  wide. 

Q-  Is  all  carpet  one  yard  wide?—  Clifford.  Some  carpet  is  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide. 

Q-  We  will  suppose  the  carpet  tliat  wo  will  use  to  be  one  yard  wide.  How  many  yards  will  be 
required  for  the  width  of  this  room?— Mildred.  7i  yards. 

Q-  If  the  carpet  is  ono  yard  wide,  how  Aany  strips  are  required  ?— Willie.  7J  strips. 

Q.  Could  you  buy  i  of  a  strip  ?— Willie.  No,  ma  am. 

Q.  How  many  strips,  then,  are  required?— Harrell.  Eight  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  arc  required  for  one  strip?— Roy.  Ton  yards. 

Q>  How  many  strips  altogether  ?— Roy.  Eight  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  are  required  for  this  room  ?— Anna.  Eighty  yards. 

Q-  Is  your  carpet  a  perfectly  plain  surface?— Phil.  No;  tho  carpet  is  figured  and  should  be  matched. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  bo  required  if  there  were  no  figures  to  bo  matched  ?— Walter.  Eighty 
yards. 

Q.  We  will  suppose  that  there  are  figures  to  be  matched.  Now,  if  we  were  laying  the  carpet,  how 
many  strips  would  wo  lay  simply  for  the  length  required?— Clara.  One  strip. 
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Teacher.  Yea,  there  would  be  Just  oue  strip  cut  off  the  required  length.  liVliat  would  ixmrmm  d 
second,  third,  fourth  strips,  and  so  on  ?— Clara.  There  would  be  a  certain  nmnb^'  of  inches  rat  «tf 
turned  under. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  that  quantity  cat  off  on  account  of  matching  of  figuree 7— Oelberf.  Wm 
or  loss. 

Q.  I  will  sny  that  there  are  eight  inches  loss  in  matching  the  figures;  what  will  yea  «lo 
eight  inches  ?— Harrell.  We  will  reduce  them  to  parts  of  a  foot. 

Q.  What  would  that  equal  ?— Harrell.  Two-thirds  of  a  foot. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  stand  this  loss  of  f  foot f— Phil.  The  buyer. 

Q.  How  long  is  each  strip  7— Mattie.  30  feet  long. 

Q.  How  many  feet  would  you  have  to  buy  for  the  second,  third,  fourth  strips,  and  so  on?-I>e:b« 
aOf  feet. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  that  equal  ? 

Theo.  Ten  yards. 

Mattie.  Ten  and  two-ninths  yards. 

Q.  How  many  strips  ten  and  two-ninths  yards  long  would  you  require?— Roy.  Seven  strips. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  seven  strips?— Roy.  The  first  strip  was  only  ten  yard^  long,  the 
seven  strips  would  be  10|  yards  long. 

Q.  How  long  are  those  seven  strips?— Clara.  Ten  and  two-ninths  yards  long. 

Q.  How  many  strips  of  that  length  do  you  require?— Walter.  Seven  strips,  each  10}  yards ka^ 

Q.  What  does  that  equal  ?— Class.  71$  yards. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  first  strip?— Willie.  Ten  yards.      ' 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  how  many  yards  ?— Mattie.  81$  yurds. 

Teacher.  You  may  draw  on  your  slates  the  illustration  of  the  floor  of  a  room,  marking  tbe 
sions.    Give  the  dimensions  of  yours. 

Mattie.  Twenty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide. 

Theo.  Thirty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide. 

Q.  We  will  solve  Theo's  problem.  In  the  last  problem  we  took  carpet  one  yard  wide.  Suppoar  y 
take  for  this  problem  carpet  |  yard  wide,  tho  strips  running  lengthwise.  How  many  y^rds  wid?> 
tbe  room  f— Emma.  Six  and  two- thirds  yards. 

30  ft. 

I 
I 

20ft.=Vyd8. 

j 

I 

Q.  Instead  of  reducing  it  to  Of  yards,  what  may  yon  call  it  more  conveniently  ?— Essie.  Seven  tVii 

Q.  No;  I  did  not  ask  for  the  number  of  strips.— Roy.  Twenty-thirds  yards.  j 

Q.  Suppose  the  carpet  is  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide ;  how  many  stripe  are  required  for  a  n»oQ  | 
yards  wide?— Earl.  8|  strips;  no,  0  strips. 

Q.  Wliy  did  you  not  say  8  strips  instead  of  9  strips?— Earl.  Because  you  can  not  buy  S  of  a  »tri 
You  must  buy  one  wholo  strip,  which  makes  0  strips. 

Q.  How  many  yards  in  length  is  the  room  ?— Clifford.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  Supposing  there  is  a  loss  of  nine  inches  in  matching  figures,  on  how  many  of  the  nine  stril 
would  there  be  a  waste  of  nine  inchest— Harrel.  On  eight  strips.  ^ 

Q.  How  much  would  that  nine  inches  loss  on  each  of  eight  strips  equal  in  yards?— Mattie.  Cm 
fourth  of  a  yard  on  each  strip. 

Q.  How  many  yards  long,  then,  would  each  of  those  eight  strips  be?— Anna.  Ten  and  one-fod^ 
yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  it  require  for  eight  strips  ten  and  one-fourth  yards  long? — Anna.  Kgtt] 
two  yards. 

Q.  How  many  yards  would  the  first  strip  require?— Willie.  Ten  yards. 

Q.  WTiy  did  we  not  allow  for  loss  on  that  first  strip?— Fre<l.  The  first  strip  would  be  cut  off  just  t* 
length  of  the  room. 

Q.  How  many  yards  shall  we  buy  for  that  room  ?— Roy.  l^ety-two  yards. 

Teacher.  You  may  solve  your  individual  problems  on  your  slates. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Simmons,  we  shall  not  wait  for  the  pupils  to  finiah  their  pmbletEi 
and  analyse  them.    This  will  be  sufficient  to  show  your  plan  of  developing  the  sul^Ject. 

MORSE  SCHOOL-MRS.  MARSHALL,  TEACHER. 

[April  1, 1895 Class  B,  grade  seventh.] 

Assistant  Sui>erintendent.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  up  some  work,  so  that  we  may  get  u 
idea  of  how  yon  teach  the  applications  of  percentage  in  profit  and  loss  and  in  oommiasion  and  broker 
age ;  a  short  lesson  in  each  one.  You  have  passed  beyond  this  subject,  have  yon  not  f — Mrs.  MarshsU 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  drorer  bought  cattle  at  $65  a  head,  and  sold  them  for  $84.50  a  head.  What  is  the  gain  per 
cent  7— (Frank  repeata  question.) 

Q.  What  is  the  first  step  that  we  take?— Olga.  Find  the  gain  in  dollars. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  step? 

Fred.  Divide  the  gain  by  the  cost,  and  that  will  glre  the  rate. 

(21  papils  oat  of  41  had  an  anawer  in  one  half  minute.) 

(Frank.  30  per  cent.) 

Alfred.  If  a  drover  bought  cattle  at  $65  a  head,  and  sold  them  for  $84.50  a  head,  he  gained  the  dif- 
ference between  $84.M)  and  $65.  which  is  $19.60. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  next?— Bthel.  The  gain  is  as  many  per  cent  as  $65  is  contained  times  iu  $19.50, 
rrbjch  is  30  hundredths  times  or  30  per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  subject  of  percentage  the  $84.50  would  be  called  what?— Una.  Amount. 

Q.  To  what  would  tbe  $65  be  equivalent  in  peroent-ige?— Maggie.  Base. 

Q.  What  would  you  be  required  to  find  in  percentage  7— Karl.  The  rate  per  cent. 

Q.  What  do  you  always  do  to  find  tlio  rate  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss  ? 

Jalia.  Divide  tbe  gain  or  loss  by  the  cost,  and  the  amount  expressed  in  hundredths  is  the  gain  or 
0S8  per  cent. 

Jessie.  Divide  the  gain  or  loss  in  dollars  by  the  Cf»st. 

Q.  A  man  sold  a  watch  for  $180,  and  lost  16|  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost?  Give  the  first  step  in 
vorking  the  problem  ?— Alfred  M.  100  per  cent  minus  16f  per  cent  is  83|  per  cent. 

Q.  Why  do  you  take  16f  per  cent  from  100  per  cent  ? 

Julia.  Recauso  $180  is  only  83^  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

(Four  pupils  only  did  not  have  an  answer  in  }  of  a  minute.) 

Una.  $216. 

Q.  Give  a  full  analysis  of  the  problem.— Florence.  The  cost  of  the  watch  is  100  per  cent  of  itself, 
uid  lie  lost  16}  per  cent.    The  difference  is  83|  per  cent,  or  $180. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  cost  when  you  have  that  ? 

Florence.  $180  ia  83^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  watch,  or  g  of  the  cost;  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the 
ratch  equals  one-fifth  of  $180,  which  is  $36,  and  six  sixths,  or  the  cost  of  the  watch,  are  six  times  $36, 
vhich  are  $216. 

Myrtle.  100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  watch,  less  16}  per  cent  equals  83^  per  cent,  or  $180.  1  per  cent 
novld  equal  one  eighty-three  and  one-third  of  $180,  or  $2.16;  100  i>er  cent  would  equal  100  times  $2.16, 
>r$216. 

Q.  A  house  and  lot  were  sold  for  $7,762.50,  at  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  What  was  the  cost  ?  What  is 
ihe  flrht  step  in  working  this  problem?— Ethel.  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tbehouse  and  lot  plus  15 
per  cent  gain  ia  115  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  $7,762.50. 

Q.  What  ia  the  next  step? 

Bmst  Z.  The  coat  would  be  as  many  times  $1  as  115  per  cent  is  contained  times  in  $7,702.50. 

(Seven  pupils  did  not  have  an  answer  at  the  expiration  of  45  seconds.) 

Nana.  $6,750. 

Q-  Explain  it.— Maggie  K.  The  cost  of  the  house  and  lot  is  100  per  cent,  and  if  he  gained  100  per 
Mnt-^— 

Teacher.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.— Leslie.  100  per  cent,  or  the  cost,  plus  15  per  cent,  the  gain,  is 
115  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  $7,762.50;  and  the  cost  would  be  as  miiny  times  $1  as  115  per  cent  is  con- 
fined times  in  $7,762.50,  or  6,750  times,  or  $6,750. 

Teacher.  Correct  his  mistake.— Hugh.  The  cost  would  be  as  many  ;iraes  $1  as  1.15  is  contained 
times  in  $7,762.50,  or  6,750  times,  or  $6,750. 

Q.  In  percentage  what  would  you  call  that  $6,750?— Ernest  B.  The  base. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  that  $7,762.50  7— Maggie  S.  The  amount. 

Q.  A  man  sold  two  horses  for  $150  each ;  on  one  he  gained  25  per  cent,  and  on  the  other  he  lost  25  per 
c«nt.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and  how  much  ?  What  do  we  first  do  in  this  problem  ?— 
I>aisy.  Find  the  cost  of  the  first  horse. 

Q-  What  next  ?— Julia.  Find  the  cost  of  the  second  horse. 

Q.  And  then  what?— Ethel.  Find  the  gain  or  loss  on  each. 

Q.  What  else  could  you  do  rather  than  that?— Fred.  Add  the  costs  and  selling  prices,  and  subtract 

(One-half  of  the  pupils  had  the  problem  solved  in  one  minute;  all  had  finished  in  1|  minutes.) 

Q-  What  was  the  question? 

Hay.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and  how  much? 

Alfred.  He  lost  $20. 

Hugh.  He  gained  $20. 

Jessie.  He  neither  gained  nor  lost. 

Frank  O.  He  gained  $38.50. 

Q.  Explain.— Florence.  The  cost  was  four-fourths.  If  he  gained  25  per  cent  on  one,  or  i,  $150  was 
^esoqi  of  I  and  ^  or  j.  If  f  of  the  cost  equal  $150,  one-fourth  of  tbe  cost  was  one  fifth  of  $150,  or 
130,  tod  four-fourths,  or  the  cost,  was  four  times  $30,  or  $120.  which  is  the  cost  of  the  horse  on  which 
^^  gained  25  per  cent.    If  on  the  other  horse  he  lost  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  then  the 
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difieremce  between  four-foiirUia  of  tbo  cost  and  oiie-foiirtii  of  the  cost  is  tkree  (biirths  of  tlMcwtR 
$150.  If  $150  is  three  fonrth!!  of  the  cost,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  is  o»e>tbird  of  $t5Ci.  vteckis  Ififc 
Four-fourthH,  or  the  cost,  would  bo  four  times  160,  which  are  $200.  If  the  sscsod  horse  ceat  bin  GH, 
and  the  other  horse  coat  him  $120,  the  entire  cost  is  the  sum  of  $120  and  $3M.  wbieb  is  $33B  Tk 
entire  eelliuii^  prices  of  the  two  horses  is  the  sum  of  $150  and  $130,  which  is  $300.  He  would  kntk* 
diflerenco  between  $320  and  $300,  which  is  $20. 
\    (Nino  pupils  had  wroujs;  answers.) 

Q.  An  agent  famished  a  scboolhonse  for  $46,  and  roesirud  $5.40  coBMuission.  What  wm  the  r^  tf 
commistiion  ?    What  is  the  first  step  in  the  problem ?— Una.  Find  tbe  rate. 

Q.  lu  percentage  what  would  the  $15  be  called!— Una.  It  would  be  the  base. 

Q.  What  would  the  $5.40  be?— Saul.  It  would  be  the  perooatago. 

Q.  What  wouhl  Ims  required  to  find? 

Clas8.  The  rate. 

(Every  pupil  had  an  answer  in  one  minute;  two  papils  had  wrong  answers.) 

Willie.  $1.80. 

Q.  What  pupil  wiU  tell  me  why  Willie  can  not  be  right  ? 

Ernst  Z.  Uecausc  the  answer  is  to  be  the  rate  per  cent,  and  he  jzavo  his  answer  in  dollars. 

Fre<l.  12  per  cent. 

Alfred.  lOparoent. 

Teacher.  12  per  cent  is  c<Hrrsct. 

Q.  An  agent  received  5  percent  for  buying  wool,  and  his  oommiasioB  was  $208JM;  hsw  nadi  vml 
did  he  buy  f    What  do  wo  want  to  find  in  this  probleoi  ?— Ethel.  Uow  much  woa)  he  bovghl 

Q.  What  would  that  be  In  percentage?— BtbeL  Base. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate  in  this  problem  ?— Frank  O.  The  5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  w«iuld  yon  call  tbe  $208.50 f-Mary.  Fereentage. 

Q.  How  do  we  always  find  the  base  when  we  have  the  rate  and  percentage  giren  t 

Olga.  Divide  the  percentage  by  the  rate  to  find  tho  base. 

Ernst  Z.  He  bought  $4,170  vfortk  of  wool.  If  he  reoeived  5  per  eent  commissiui  for  hujmg  ^^ 
and  reoeived  $206.50,  he  would  bay  as  many  doHars'  worth  of  wool  as  5  cents  are  containwl  tiat*  > 
$208.50,  which  are  4,170  times  or  $4,170. 

Q.  A  Boston  merchant  sent  his  broker  in  Cincinnati  $3,529.20  to  be  hiTevied  in  bacon,  after  (k4«l 
ing  his  commission  of  2  per  cent.  How  much  bacon  did  be  boy !  What  do  wo  first  want  to  fad'- 
Alfred.  We  want  to  find  how  much  money  ho  invested  in  bacon. 

Q.  What  is  tho  first  step  ? -Tom.  A<ld  100  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 

Q.  Why? 

Tom.  Because  every  dollar's  worth  of  bacon  the  broker  bought  w«ald  cost  the  merchant  fl.OS-w 
dollar  and  the  2  cents  ccmmission,  which  makes  $1.02. 

Ernst.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of  bacon  tbe  broker  buys  be  roooivad  two  esnis  for  CTiiiiii"'* 
and  altogether,  tho  one  dollar  for  the  baeon  and  has  ooauuissisB  woiild  be  $l.^aBd  tbecatin^ 
would  be  tho  sum  of  what  he  received  for  bacon  and  his  commission,  or  $3,529.20. 

Julia.  If  one  dolhir's  worth  of  bacon  cost  $1.02,  for  $3,589.20  hs  ootdd  buy  as  many  doUsn'  ^^ 
of  bacon  an  $1.02  is  contained  times  in  $3,529.20,  which  are  3,460  times,  or  $3,400. 

(Six  pupiU  did  not  have  an  answer  at  the  expiration  of  one  minute.) 

Q.  What  was  the  man's  commisHionf --Florence.  $68.20. 

AsslHtaut  Superintendent.  I  have  a  watch  charm  here.  A  friend  of  mino  gave  it  to  lae.  It  "^ 
my  friend  $10.  If  I  should  sell  this  watch  charm  for  $12,  what  would  bs  my  gain  per  eeat?— &^ 
You  did  uot  gain  any  percent. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  I  did  not  gain  any  per  cent?— Tom.  You  did  uot  gain  any  per  cent  biCM* 
you  did  uot  bay  it. 

Q.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Homebedy  bought  it.  If  I  sold  it,  is  that  uot  all  that  b  wc« 
sary  ?— Maurice.  It  did  not  cost  you  anything  so  yon  are  just  that  a»ieh  ahead. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  get  a  rate  per  cent  on  that?— Maurice.  You  did  not  buy  it, so  you  coaW  i** 
gain  any  percent. 

Q.  What  ifl  tho  base  in  this  problem  ?— Frank.  Tliere  is  no  Iwiro. 

Q.  Can  you  have  a  gain  per  cent  when  there  is  no  base ! 

Frank.  No,  sir. 

Ernst.  Tho  base  is  your  friend's  action  in  giving  it  to  you.  and  if  you  di<l  not  have  any  moo*)  ^ 
your  porket,  you  are  just  that  much  ahead. 

WEBSTEU  SCHOOL— MRS.  WHITELEY,  TEACHER. 

[April  2, 1895— Class  A,gra<le  seventn.] 

SUBJBCT;  Case  formt  of  tumns  and  pronouns. 

Q.  What  is  tbe  subject  of  the  lesson ?— Katie.  Case  forms  of  nouns  snd  pronouns. 
Q.  What  are  we  studj'ing  in  regard  to  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns ?— Ada.  fyenstrueticn  of  tix^'*" 
forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
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Q.  What  do  we  iinderstaud  by  tlio  construction  of  caae  formnT— Ada.  Tbe  nrraDgonient  of  tho 
words  in  regard  to  case. 
Q.  To  what  parts  of  speech  has  your  leMoo  reference  ?— Lola.  ]>mMm». 
Q.  Why  has  it  especial  reference  to  pronouns?— Hoy.  There  Hro  no  nouns  given  in  (hu  lesson. 
Q.  Why  is  it  that  in  this  le.HSon  you  find  no  nouas  that  are  Incorrectly  used  as  regards  cane  '—(No 
answer.) 
Q.  What  parts  of  speech  have  special  forms  in  regard  to  case?— Stella.  Pronouns. 
Q.  YoQ  mean  by  this  that  only  pronouns  have  special  forms  for  cases.    What  shall  I  ask  you  to  do 
if  I  speak  about  giving  the  cases  of  nonnsT— Anna.  Give  the  declension. 

Q.  You  may  decline  anj'  noun  yon  wish.—Kiity.  Singular:  Komlnative,  man;  ]Hwscssive,  man's; 
objective,  man.    Plural:  Nominative,  men ;  possessive,  men's ;  olOective,meu. 
Q.  Do  we  find  three  different  forms  for  the  throe  cases?— Eva.  We  find  only  two  forms. 
Q.  Where  do  we  find  these  two  different  forms?— Kay.  The  nominative  and  objective  are  alike,  and 
the  possessive  is  different. 

Q.  Nouns  being  alike  in  tho  nominative  and  objective,  and  different  in  the  possessive,  let  us  see 
how  it  is  with  prononns.  Decline  I.— Eva.  Singular:  Nominative,  I;  possessive. my  or  mine;  ohjeet- 
ive.me.  Plnral:  Nominative,  we ;  possessive,  our  or  ours;  objective,  us. 
Q.  How  many  forms  do  we  find  for  the  different  cases?— Lola.  Three  different  forms. 
Q.  Decline  another  pronoun  that  has  three  different  forms  for  the  cases.— Nellie.  Siu^ilar:  Nomi- 
native, hc;  possessive,  his;  objective,  him.  Plural:  Nominative,  they;  possessive,  their  or  theirs; 
objective,  tbem. 

Q.  Do  we  not  know  that  pronouns  change  in  form  for  the  cases,  and  that  nouns  do  not  ?    Our  lesson 
has  special  reference  to  what  part  of  speech?- George.  To  pronouns. 
Q.  To  what  modification  of  prononns  .'—George.  Case. 

Q.  Wliat  is  tbe  caution  in  to  day  «  lesson?— Ada.  Tho  pronouns,  /,  we.  thou,  y^.  hf,  the,  they,  and 
who  are  nominative  forms,  and  must  not  be  used  in  tho  objective.  Me,  us,  thee,  Aim,  her,  them,  and 
whom  are  objective  forms,  and  must  not  be  used  in  the  nominative. 

Q.  What  do  the  sentences  given  you  illustrate?— Wallace.  They  illustrate  errors  in  use  of  eass. 
These  sentences  in  our  lesson  are  not  correct. 
(Pupils  rei»eat  tlie  incorrect  sentences,  then  correct  them,  and  state  the  reasons.) 
Anna.  It  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with.    Correct :  It  is  not  I  you  are  in  love  with.    /  is  the  attribute 
complement,  and  should  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

Tom.  He  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you  or  mo.  Correct:  He  was  neither  better  bred 
nor  '^iser  than  you  or  I.  The  nominative  /  should  be  used  instead  of  the  objective  me,  because  it  is 
tho  subject  of  the  verb  understood. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  change  the  case  of  the  word  you?— Tom.  Because  in  form,  it  may  be  either  the 
nominative  or  objective. 

Q.  Where  do  we  make  our  errors  in  tho  use  of  case  ?— Wallace.  In  using  the  nominative  for  the 
objective^  and  the  objective  for  the  nominative. 
Q.  In  which  case  do  we  not  make  this  kind  of  mistake?- Wallace.  In  the  possessive. 
Q.  What  error  do  we  generally  make  in  the  use  of  the  passessive? 
Stella.  An  error  in  spelling. 

Anna.  Who  will  go?  Me.  Correct:  Who  will  go?  I.  The  nominative  7  sliould  be  used  iusteatl  of 
the  objective  tnc,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  will  go,  understood. 

Daisy.  Him  being  a  stranger,  they  easily  misled  him.  Correct:  He  being  a  stranger,  they  easily 
misled  him.  The  objective  Aim  should  not  bo  used  for  the  nominative  he,  because  it  is  used  independ- 
ently with  the  participle. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  think  of  what  you  have  done,  and  recall  the  instances  in  which  wc  need  to  use  the 
nominative  case. 

Jessie.  Wo  need  to  use  the  nominate  ease  when  the  word  is  useil  as  the  subject,  as  the  attribute 
complement,  and  when  it  is  used  independently. 
Eay.  And  when  it  is  used  as  explanatory  modifier. 

Q.  This,  so  far,  has  not  l>ecn  shown.    Give  an  illustration  of  a  pronoun  used  as  explanatory  modi- 
fier, selecting  from  the  list  of  sentences  In  this  lesson.— Carrie.  It  was  Joseph,  he  whom  Pharaoh  pro- 
moted. 
Q.  In  what  case  is  the  word  Af?— Msggie.  In  the  nominative  case. 

Q.  Why  is  it  in  the  nominative  case?— Osmar.  Because  the  word  it  oxplainn  is  in  the  nomina^ne 
case. 

Q.  Arc  all  explanatory  modifiers  in  the  nominative  case  7— Wallace.  No'ni;  th»'  explanatory  modifier 
is  always  in  the  same  case  as  the  word  it  explains. 
Q.  In  what  other  instance  do  we  need  the  nominative  case  brides  those  mentioned  ?— (No  answer.) 
Assiffnment  of  leston.  Now,  in  preparation  for  to-morrow's  lesson,  you  may  select  from  this  list  of 
Mnteiices  all  those  in  which  the  error  of  using  the  objective  for  the  nominative  has  been  maile,  and 
correct  all  such  errors,  being  very  careful  to  think  of  the  reason  for  such  coiTCctlons.  You  will  then 
be  able  to  answer  my  last  question. 
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LATHROP  SCHOOL-MISS  DENNY,  TEACHER. 
(Aprils,  1895— ClasH  A,  jn*><lc s^^^nth.] 

Q.  Wliat  is  voice f— Albert.  Voice  is  that  modiJUation  of  a  traiuitive  verb  which  shows  whether  Uie 
subject  names  the  actor,  or  the  thing  acted  npon. 

Q.  Yon  may  give  me  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice. 

George.  The  soldiers  called  Thomas  the  Bock  of  Chiekaraanga. 

Arthur.  The  people  of  the  United  States  called  Abraham  Lincoln  "  Honest  Abe.'* 

Q.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  that  sentence.— George.  People  is  the  subject,  called  is  thepredicat«, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  object  complement,  *' Hon^«CA6e  "  is  the  objective  complement. 

Q.  Change  the  sentence  so  that  the  verb  wili  be  in  the  passive  voice?— Marion.  Abraham  LIdcoId 
was  called  '*  Honest  Abe  "  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  changes  did  you  make  in  the  sentence?— Marion.  The  verb  in  the  active  voice  called  was 
changed  to  wat  called  in  the  passive  voice.  The  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  active  voice  was  changed 
to  the  name  of  the  agent  in  the  passive.  The  object  complement  Abraham  Lincoln  was  changed  to 
the  subject  in  the  passive,  and  the  objective  complement  "  Honest  Abe"  became  the  attribute  comple- 
ment in  the  passive  voice. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  thiit  sentence  in  the  active  voice?— Arthur.  People  is  the  subject. 

Q.  What  kind  of  verb  may  have  voice?— Dora.  Transitive  verbs  may  have  voice. 

Q.  You  may  give  me  a  definition  of  mod«?— Mary.  Jlfod«  is  that  modification  of  a  verb  which  deter- 
mines  the  manner  of  asserting  the  action  or  being. 

Q.  What  is  the  indicative  mode  ?— Sophia.  The  indicative  mode  asserts  the  action  or  being  as  a  fact. 

Q.  What  is  the  potential  mode?— Frank.  The  potential  mode  asserts  the  power,  liberty,  possibility, 
or  necessity  of  the  action  or  being. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mode?— Sophia.  The  late  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  lasted  four  years.  Lasted  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  because  it  asserts  the  action  as 
being  a  fact. 

Q.  In  what  tense  is  that  verb?— Harry.  That  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice,  potential  mode,  present  tense.— 
Andrew.  The  Republicans  may  defeat  the  Democrats. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  in  that  sentence?— Florence.  May  dejtat  is  the  verb. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  has  voice?— Ada.  Because  it  has  an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

Q.  That  is  correct;  but,  who  will  state  the  fact  in  a  different  way  ?— Albert.  The  verb  is  a  transitive 
verb,  and  transitive  verbs  always  have  voice. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  it  is  a  transitive  verb?— Mary.  It  is  a  transitive  verb  becaase  it  requires 
an  object  to  complete  its  meaning. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  potential  mode?— George.  Because  the  action  is  asserted  as  beinjc 
a  possibility. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  in  the  present  tense?— Arthur.  Because  it  has  the  auxiliary  of  the  present 
tense. 

Q.  What  is  the  auxiliary  ?-  Arthur.  May. 

Q.  In  the  sentence  on  the  board  what  is  the  voice  of  the  verb?  [The  people  of  the  United  States 
called  Abraham  Lincoln  "  Honest  Abe." J— Helen.  The  verb  is  in  the  active  voice. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  verb  is  in  the  active  voice?— Julia.  The  verb  is  in  the  active  voice 
because  the  suljcct  names  the  actor. 

Q.  You  may  give  me  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  the  passive  voice,  and  I  will  write  it  on  the 
board.— Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  "  Honest  Abe"  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  we  a  transitive  or  an  intransitive  verb? 

Anna.  An  intransitive  verb. 

Ruth.  A  transitive  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

Q,  Why  is  it  a  transitive  verb?— Ruth.  It  is  a  transitive  verb  because  it  requires  an  object  to  com- 
plete its  meaning. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  first  sentence  ?— Harry.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Q.  What  is  peculiar  about  the  passive  voice?— Sophia.  The  object  of  the  sentence  in  the  active  voice 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  passive 

Q.  You  may  give  me  the  voice,  mode,  tense,  person,  and  number  of  every  verb  I  give  yon.  1  wttt 
ycalk. 

Frank.  Indicative  mode,  future  tense,  first  person,  singular  number. 

Andrew.  The  sentence  should  bo,  /  ihaU  walk. 

Q.  Why  ?— Harry.  Because  the  auxiliary  will  is  a  sign  of  tho  second  and  third  persons;  iJuM  is  used 
with  the  first  person  in  the  future  tense. 

Q.  I  shall  walk.— Florence.  Active  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  tense,  first  person,  singolar 
number. 
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Q.  Yoa  may  tiralk. — Julia.  Active  voice,  potential  mode,  present  tense,  second  person,  singular 
or  plural  number. 

Q.  What  determines  the  tense  In  the  potential  mode  f— Arthur.  The  auxiliary. 

Q.  What  is  the  auxiliary  in  the  verb  I  gave  you}— Sophia,  if  ay. 

Q.  It  is  a  sign  of  what  tense  f— Edna.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  present  tense. 

Q.  They  might  be  killed.— Arthur.  Potential  mode,  past  tense,  third  person,  plural  number,  passive 
voice. 

Q.  Why  is  it  passive  voice f— Arthur.  Because  the  subject  names  that  which  is  acted  upon. 

Q.  Yon  might  have  been  killed — Marion.  Passive  voice,  potential  mode,  past  perfect  tense,  singular 
or  plural  number. 

Q.  I  shall  have  talked.— Florence.  Active  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  perfect  tense,  first  person, 
singular  number. 

Q.  You  will  have  been  killed.— Sophia.  Passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  future  perfect  tense,  second 
person,  singular  or  plural  number. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  to  say  you  will  have  been  killed  ?— Class.  Yes*m. 

Q.  Why ?— Frank.  Because  wiUiB  the  sign  of  futurity  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

Q.  You  migfart  die. 

Andrew.  Passive  voice,  potential  mode,  past  tense,  second  person,  singular  or  plural  number. 

George.  It  has  no  voice. 

Q.  Why  has  it  no  voice  ?— George.  Because  it  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

WOODLAND  SCHOOL -MISS  TOWNSEND,  TEACHER. 
[April  4, 1895— Class  B,  grade  seventh.] 

DBPBNDBirr  CLAUSES. 

Q.  What  is  a  dependent  clause  ?— Mamie.  A  dependent  clause  is  a  cU.use  which  depends  upon  another 
clause  fur  its  meaning. 

Q.  Wbat  tbree  classes  of  dependent  clauses  ?— Margie.  The  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive. 

Q.  What  ia  an  acljective  clause?— Allien.  An  adjective  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  an 
adjective. 

Q.  Wbat  is  an  adverb  clause  7— Josie.  An  adverb  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  ia  a  substantive  clause?— Jennie.  A  substantive  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  a 
noun? 

Q.  This  clasB  of  adjective  clauses  is  introduced  by  a  certain  part  of  s]>eech.  What  is  it!— Amy.  A 
relative  pronoun. 

Q.  Give  me  two  relative  pronouns.- Charles.  Who  and  which. 

Q.  Yes;  we  will  use  those.  Think  of  the  map  of  Europe,  antf  be  ready  with  something  yoii  know 
about  Europe  that  will  illustrate  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause.— Aileen.  Brussels,  which 
is  noted  for  its  lace  and  carpet  manufactures,  was  the  place  where  Wellington  and  his  army  were 
quartered  the  night  beforo  Waterloo. 

Q<  What  is  the  adjective  clause  /—Aileen.  Which  is  noted  for  its  lace  and  carpet  manufactures  is  the 
adjective  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  whieh^  the  antecedent  of  which  is  Brussels, 

Effie.  The  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  industry,  have  public 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  adjective  clause  is  introduced  by  wAo,  the  clause  is,  who  are 
noted  for  their  intelligence  and  industry.  The  relative  pronoun  has  two  antecedents,  Norwegians  and 
Swedes. 

Latimer.  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  the  capital  of  Bussla.  The 
adjective  clause,  which  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  is  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  which. 
Its  antecedent  is  St.  Petertburg. 

Juanita.  London,  which  is  noted  for  its  fogs,  is  the  capital  of  England,  and  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  world*.     Which  is  noted  for  Us  fogs  is  the  adjective  clause. 

Howard.  Genoa,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  is  in  Italy.    Which  is  the  birthplace  of  Columbus 
is  the  adjective  clause,  introduced  by  the  relative  pronoun  which. 
Q.  What  are  the  most  common  words  that  introduce  an  adverb  clause?—  Roy.  While,  when,  where. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  adverb  do  you  call  them;  something  else  besides  an  adverb  ?    W^at  other  part 
of  speech  are  they  like?— Rosa.  Coivj unction  and  adverb. 
Q.  What  would  you  call  them,  then  f— Rosa.  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

Q.  Think  about  the  map  of  Europe,  and  make  a  sentence  which  contains  an  adverb  clause  Intro* 
duced  by  irA«n.— Harry.  The  Russians,  when  they  discovered  they  could  not  hold  Moscow,  destroyed 
H.    When  they  discovered  is  the  first  dependent  clause,  introduced  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when. 

Q.  How  many  kindfe  of  clauses  in  this  sentence?— Harry.  Two  kinds— a  noun  clause,  or  substantive, 
and  an  adverb  clause. 
Q.  What  is  the  substantive  clause  ? 

Harry.  They  could  not  hold  Moscow^  with  the  word  that  understood. 

Margie.  Queen  Isabella  was  in  Palos  when  Columbus  set  sail  for  America.  When  Columbus  set  sail 
for  America  is  the  dependent  clause,  introduced  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  when. 
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Birdie.  Wbilo  vre  were  in  Ruftsia  tbf*  Czar  was  aaa«aaiDnt«d.  While  wt  teert  in  Rvtsia  U  ibe  adrcrb 
clause,  introiluccd  by  the  conjuuctivo  adverb  while, 

Q.  What  does  it  tein 

Josic.  It  tells  tho  time  when  (be  Czar  waa  aasaaaiiuit^d. 

Agnes.  When  wo  were  in  Norway  we  saw  tlu)  midnigbt  son.  When  tee  were  in  Xmneap  in  the 
dependent  dauae,  introdocod  by  the  coigunotivo  adverb  when,  and  tells  when  wo  aaw  the  mid- 
nigbt sun. 

Q.  Wby  is  it  an  adverb  ?— Lewia.  BeeauM  it  modifies  a  vwb. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  do  adverbs  modify?— Vicdet.  Adverba  modif}*  verbs,  a4jectives.  and  other 
adverbs. 

Q.  Give  mo  a  sentence  containing  an  ndrerb  clause  introduced  by  where Rosa.  We  were  at  Bms- 

sels  wborc  carpets  are  made. 

Q.  What  does  jour  elauso  modify  ?^Rosa.  Hodifioa  ibe  verb  vfere. 

Q.  Using  tho  same  sentence,  put  tho  word  place  in— Roy.  We  were  at  the  pLaoe  where  the  cftrpet* 
arc  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  clauae  bow  ?— Aileen.  It  is  an  adjective  clause  modifying  a  nonn. 

Q.  AVhat  18  tho  difference  between  the  two  sentences?  -Ailecn.  In  one  the  clause  modifies  the  verb, 
and  in  the  other  the  claose  modifioa  the  noon  place, 

Q.  What  in  tho  meaning  of  the  word  tubgtanticel—Joo.  In  tho  place  of. 

Q.  What  is  a  substantive  clause  7— Clement.  A  aubatantive  daase  is  one  that  performs  tbe  office  of 
a  noun. 

Q.  Nouns  may  be  several  thhign  lii  a  sentence.  Tell  me  one  thing  a  noun  may  be.— Agnes.  A  nonn 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  Something  else  a  noun  may  be.— Allio.  A  noun  may  be  the  object  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  A  noun  may  bo  the  subject  or  object  of  a  sentence,  so  a  substantive  clause  may  bo  the  same. 
Give  me  a  scnteuco  containing  a  substantive  olauso  and  tell  what  part  of  tho  sentence  it  is. 

Joe.  That  England  is  the  bestgovemed  country  in  Europe  is  a  fact.  That  England  it  the  best- 
governed  country  in  Europe  is  tho  aubstantive  clause  used  as  tho  sal^ect,  because  it  tells  what  is  a  fact. 

Ward.  That  Napoleon  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  stated  in  history.  That  KapoUon  teeu 
bom  on  the  Island  of  Cor$iea  is  tho  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject,  because  it  (ells  what  ia 
stated  iu  history. 

Amy.  Wo  know  that  some  of  the  American  poets  are  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sabetan- 
tive  clau.se  that  some  of  the  American  poets  are  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  tells  what  we  know;  there- 
fore, it  Ih  the  object  complement. 

Clenieut.  That  tho  religion  of  Turkey  is  Mohammedanism  is  stated  in  the  geography.  That  tks 
religion  of  Turkey  is  Mohammedanism  is  the  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject. 

(Many  sentences  were  given  to  illustrate  the  different  uses  of  the  different  clauses.) 

Frank.  While  wo  were  in  Franco  wo  pnrcliased  some  fine  pictures.  Tho  adverb  clause,  vhiU  we 
were  in  France,  is  introduced  by  tho  conjunctive  adverb  while. 

Kesunie.  Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  lesson?— Mae.  Dependent  clauses. 

(j.  What  is  the  particular  aim  of  this  kind  of  a  lesson  ?— Ward.  To  show  that  we  can  connect 
grammar  and  geography  in  tho  same  lesson. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  we  show  that/— Aileen.  By  giving  sentences  containing  dependent  clauses 
based  on  tho  map  of  Europe. 

Q.  Namo  the  three  classes  of  dependent  clauses.- Violet.  Adjective,  adverb,  and  snbstnntive. 

Q.  What  is  an  ailjective  clause  .'—Amy.  An  adjective  clause  is  one  that  performs  the  office  of  an 
ailjective. 

Q.  What  words  Introduce  adjective  clauses? —Florence.  Who,  which,  that. 

Q.  What  is  an  adverb  clause?— Joe.  An  oil  verb  clause  is  one  that  i)erforms  the  office  of  an  adverb. 

Q.  Adverb  clauses  are  introduced  by  what  words?— Aileeu.  Where,  when,  while,  usually. 

Q.  What  Is  a  substantive  clause?— Joe.  A  substantive  clause  performs  the  office  of  a  noan,  and  is 
used  usually  as  tlie  subject  or  as  the  object  compleuicut. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL-MISS  FLAVEN,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  18Q5— Class  B,  grade  seventh.] 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Miss  Flaveu,  will  you  take  your  class  for  a  few  minutes  to  show  how  yon 
teach  that  a  word  may  be  used  in  several  different  ways,  and  in  those  different  ways  be  a  different  part 
of  speech  ?— Miss  Flaven.  Shall  I  take  tho  word  but  1 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Yest  tliat  will  do. 

Q.  Who  will  tell  mo  what  a  conjunction  Is?— Kdith.  A  conjunction  is  a  word  tjjat  is  used  to  connect 
words,  phrases,  or  clauses. 

Q.  What  are  tho  classes  of  conjunctions?— Helen.  Coordinate  and  ftitbordinate  conjunctions. 

Q.  What  is  a  coordinate  conjunction  ?— Stella.  A  coordinate  conjunction  is  one  that  connects  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  of  tho  same  rank. 
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Q.  What  is  a  subordinat«  coDJnuction  ?— Cora.  A  subordinate  coqjunction  is  ono  that  conDeets 
claoKes  of  different  rank. 

Q.  A  coordinate  conjunction  haa  bow  many  different  offices  to  perform'— Ella.  A  coordinate  con. 
junction  bas  ono  office  to  perform— that  of  connoting. 

Q.  Subordinate  coi^unctions  bare  bow  many  offices  to  iierfurm  in  seme  cases  ?—Balph.  Tfaey  have 
two  offices  to  perform. 
Q.  Wbat  are  tbey  ?— Maud.  Those  of  connective  and  modifier. 
Q.  If  I  use  a  conjunctive  adverb,  it  baa  how  many  offices  to  perform  ?—Chis8.  Two. 
Q.  A  relative  pronoun  bas  how  many  offices  to  perform  ?— Clasn.  Two. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  coordinate  conjunctions,  tkenare  how  many  aabdivisionaf-Claaa.  Three:  Copu- 
hitivc,  adversative  (but,  whereas),  alternative. 
Q.  Give  mo  two  adversative  conjunctions)— Clasa.  But  and  whereat. 

Q.  We  want  to  deal  with  one  of  those,  that  is  the  wordfruf.    [Sentences  written  on  the  board.]    I 
go  hut  you  remain.    What  is  hut  in  that  sentence?— Edith.  But  is  a  coordinate  cot^unetion. 
Q.  Not  a  »p«rrow  falls  hut  God  wUk  it.    What  ie  biil  there  ? 
Pearl.  It  is  a  preposition. 
Edna.  It  is  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

Q.  Wliy  ? — £dna.  Because  it  connects  cUmaea  of  difllVrrent  rank. 

Q.  Which  is  the  dependent  chuiaef—HeleB.  Ootf  wiXU  it,  modifying  the  whole  aentence  through  the 
predicate,  l^ut  being  equivalent  to  unless. 
Q.  Ho  wa.<(  all  hut  dead.    What  is  hut  in  this  sentence  ?— Stella.  It  is  a  preposition. 
Q.  When  it  is  used  as  a  preposition,  what  other  word  does  it  equal  ?— Helen.  Except  or  Bare. 
Q.  In  this  sentence  what  word  depends  apon  it?— Clnsa.  The  word  dead. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  proposition,  what  is  its  office  f— Emma.  It  introduces  a  phrase  modified,  and  Hbows  the 
relation  in  sense  between  the  principal  word  (frad  and  the  word  it  modifies  all. 
Q.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  what  word  does  it  govern  ?— Zennie.  It  governs  the  word  dead. 
Q.  No  man  is  so  wicked  hut  he  loves  good  ?— Lola.  But  is  a  coigunctive  adverb. 
Q.  As  a  conjunction  in  that  case,  what  does  it  connect?— Maud.  It  connects  the  two  clauses  through 
the  word  «•. 
Q.  As  an  adverb,  what  docs  it  rao«lify  ?— Ralph.  It  modifies  so. 

Q.  Performing  both  of  these  offices,  what  pari  of  speech  do  we  call  it  ?— Clasfl.  Conjunctive  adverb. 
Q.  We  mt^t  but  to  part.    What  is  hut  bore?- Edith.  An  adverb. 
Q.  If  it  is  an  adverb,  what  other  word  docs  it  equal?— Class.  Onl^. 
Q.  What  does  it  modify  /—Ralph.  It  modifies  to  part. 

Q.  Life  is  hut  a  dream.    What  is  the  word  hut  in  this  sentence?— Ethel.  An  adjc^ctive. 
Q.  As  an  adjective,  what  word  docs  it  modify  ?— Ethel.  It  modifies  the  word  dream. 
Q.  All  hut  him  had  fled.    What  is  hut  here?— Edna.  A  prepoHition. 
Q.  Introducing  what  word  ?— Edna.  Introducing  the  word  him. 
Q.  Modifying  what  word?— Class.  AU. 

Q.  To  what  is  it  equivalent  in  that  sense?— Helen.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  word  tave,  or  except. 
Q.  Which  is  bettor?— Edith.  Save. 

Q.  I  have  hut  ono  dollar.    What  is  htU  in  this  sentence /-Maude.  An  adverb. 
Q.  Modifying  what  word  in  the  sentence?— Ethel.  Modifying  one. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  many  ways  we  have  used  that  one  word— that  is,  a»  bow  mauy  partn  of  speech?— 
Class.  In  six  ways,  a^  four  parts  of  speech. 

Q.  Who  can  givome  the  several  ways  in  which  wo  have  used  the  word  fru/?    I  will  write  them  on 
the  board  as  you  give  them : 

(  Coordinate  ooi^unction.     \ 
I  Subordinate  conjunction.  ')  Connective. 
Conjunctive  adverb.  j 

Preposition. 
I  Adjective. 
[  Adverb. 

Q.  As  quickly  ns  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  compose  »cntrnces  u-ning  hut  as  a  subordinate 
coiyunction. 
Ethel.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  .shod  hut  New  England  felt  the  loss  of  it. 
Ralph.  Not  a  ball  was  made  hut  old  England  knew  it. 

Stella.  Not  a  colony  in  the  New  World  was  settled,  hut  it  was  arrompanie<l  by  some  suffering. 
Emma.  Not  a  wrong  deed  was  done  but  bis  mother  knew  It. 
Q.  Give  sentences  using  tlio  word  but  as  a  conjunctive  adverb. 
Jessie.  No  ono  is  so  desolate  hut  bo  bas  some  friend. 
Jennie.  No  one  is  so  old  hut  be  can^learn. 
Ethel.  There  is  not  so  much  wrong  hut  it  can  l»e  rig]ite<l. 
Q.  Give  tbo  scnfencos  Uoiog  the  word  but  as  a  preposition. 
Julia.  Tbe  books  were  all  but  lost. 
Edith.  He  was  all  hut  bad. 
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Ralph.  This  day  is  anjthiDg  hut  gloomy. 

Q.  Use  iho  word  but  in  sentences  as  an  adyerb.—Emma.  We  go  but  to  stay. 
Q.  What  does  it  modify  in  that  sentence f 
Emma.  It  modifies  the  phrase  to  stay. 
Zennie.  We  saw  but  to  be  disappointed. 
Edith.  I  see  but  one  man. 
Q.  Modifying  what  word? 
Edith.  Modifying  the  word  one. 
Ethel.  We  are  bom  but  to  die. 

Q.  Give  sentences  using  the  word  but  as  an  adjeotire. 
Zennie.  Life  is  but  a  dream. 
Edith.  This  is  but  an  apple. 
Zennie.  The  body  is  but  a  hoaso  for  the  sonl. 
EtbeL  Beauty  Is  but  an  outside  showing. 

Q.  How  is  the  wonl  but  used  in  this  sentence:  There  is  oo  one  here  &u(me?— Mand.  It  is  used  as  a 
preposition. 
Q.  He  is  but  a  boy  F— Pearl.  As  an  adjective. 
Q.  All  but  him  had  fled?— Ethel.  It  is  used  as  a  preposition. 
Q.  Then,  in  how  many  ways  Is  the  word  but  used?— Class.  In  six  ways. 

BKYANT  SCHOOL-MISS  BATCHELDER,  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1895— Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

SKNT&NCBS  WBITTEN  ON  TUB  BOABD. 

1.  I  had  read  of  the  soothing  companionship  of  the  forest,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods, 
but  I  thought,  as  I  stumbled  along  in  the  dismal  actuality,  that  if  ever  I  got  out  of  it  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  newspaper  exposing  the  whole  thing. 

2.  I  tried  to  think  what  is  the  best  way  to  kill  a  bear  with  a  gun  when  you  are  not  near  enough  to 
club  him  with  the  stock. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  clauses  are  there  in  the  two  sentences?- Willie.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
clauses. 

Q.  What  are  they  ?— Willie.  Dependent  and  independent. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  independent  clause  in  the  first  sentence?— Jim.  I  had  read  of  the  ioothing  com- 
paniouship  o/  the/oreet,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  dependent  clause  in  the  first  sentence?- Cora.  As  I  stumbled alor^g  in  the  dismal 
(utuality. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  dependent  clauses  does  it  belong?— Willie.  It  is  an  adverb  clause. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  adverb  clauses  does  it  belong?— Ella.  It  is  an  adverb  clause  of  time. 

Q.  It  refers  to  what  action?— Cora.  Refers  to  thinking. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  that  it  modifies?— Ella.  Thought. 

Q.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  first  independent  clause.— Rosa.  /  is  the  subject;  had  read  is  the  predi- 
cate, modified  by  the  phrases  of  the  soothing  companionship  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  the  path- 
less woods;  of  is  the  introductory  word ;  companionship  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the  adjec- 
tives the  and  soothing;  and  the  phrase  of  the  forest,  of  is  the  introductory  word,  forest  is  the  principal 
word  modified  by  t?ie;  of  the  pleasure  of  the  pathless  woods,  of  is  the  introductory  word,  pleasure  is  the 
principal  word  modified  by  the;  and  the  phrase  of  the  pathless  woods,  of  is  the  introductory  word,  woods 
is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the  adjective  pathless. 

Q.  What  is  the  unmodified  part  of  the  second  independent  clause?— Julia.  /  thought. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  complement  of  thought?— Esther.  The  noun  clause  is  its  object  complement. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  noun  clause  ?— Fred.  /  is  the  snlyect. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  wonl  thati— Ben.  The  word  that  introduces  the  clause. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dependent  clause,  if  I  ever  got  out  of  i</— Julia.  It  tells  when  he  will  write 
to  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Is  it,  then,  a  clause  of  (itn^/— Nellie.  It  is  a  clause  ot  condition. 

Teacher.  In  one  way  it  tells  the  time.    It  tells  the  condition  by  which  he  would  write  the  letter. 

Q.  What  is  the  participial  phrase  in  the  sentence?— Trigg.  Exposing  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  participial  phrase? 

Sabina.  Its  use  is  to  mo<lify  would  wtite. 

Grace.  Its  use  is  to  modify  Utter. 

Q.  How  also  might  we  understand  it?— Cora.  As  an  objective  complement. 

Q.  Taking  it  in  its  simpler  meaning,  modifying  letter,  analyze  the  whole  of  the  second  clause.— 
Nellie.  /  is  the  subject,  thought  is  the  predicate,  that  I  would  wfite  q  letter  to  the  newspaper  exposing 
the  whole  thing  is  a  noun  clause  used  as  the  object  complement,  introduced  by  that,  of  which  /is  the 
subject;  would  write  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the  phrase  to  the  newspaper;  to  is  the  introductory 
word,  newspaper  is  the  priucipal  word,  modided  by  the;  letter  is  the  object  complement  modified  by  a 
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and  the  participial  phraae  exposing  the  tchoU  thing,  of  which  thing  la  the  ol^ject  compleroent  of  expot- 
ing,  modified  by  the  and  tohoU,  The  claase,  at  IttumbUd  along  in  the  ditmal  actuality  modifies  thought^ 
/is  the  sabject,  stumbled  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  along  and  the  phrase  in  th$  diimal  actuality^  of 
which  in  is  the  introdactory  word,  aetuality  is  the  principal  word  modified  by  the  and  diimal;  as  oon> 
nects  the  claase  witb  thought.  If  I  ever  got  out  of  it  is  an  adverb  clause  modifying  thought,  of  which 
/  is  the  subject,  got  is  the  predicate  modified  by  ever^  o%U  and  the  phrase  of  itf  qf'tB  the  introdactory 
word,  and  it  is  the  principal  word ;  \f  connects  the  clause  with  thought. 

Q.  How  many  see  an  injlnitive  phrase  in  the  second  sentence?  What  is  its  use'— Ella.  It  is  used  as 
an  object  complement. 

Q.  Of  what  is  it  the  object  complement?— Jim.  It  is  the  object  complement  of  tried. 

Q.  What  is  the  infinitive  phrase  7— Willie.  To  think  what  is  the  best  way  to  kiU  a  bear  icith  a  g^m  ufhen 
you  are  not  near  enough  to  club  hitn  with  the  stock. 

Q.  What  is  the  verb  in  that  infinitive  phrase?— Willa.  Think  is  the  verb. 

Q.  Why  is  it  neces«ary  to  give  all  the  rest  of  the  sentence  as  part  of  the  infinitive  phrase?—  Willie. 
Because  the  rest  of  the  sentence  modifies  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  it  modify  the  phrase  ?— Eva.  As  an  object  eomplrment. 

Q.  What  is  the  adverb  clause  in  that  sentence?— Trig.  When  you  are  not  near  enough  to  elub  him 
vith  Uie  itoek. 

Q.  To  what  does  that  claase  belong?— Jim.  It  modifies  kill. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  whenl—J^lltk.  It  is  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  adverb  / — Julia.  It  is  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

Q.  Why  is  it  a  coivjunctive  adverb? — Cora.  Because  its  office  is  to  eonnect,  and  also  inodify  the  verb. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  adverb  clauses  does  it  belong  ?— Fred.  To  clauses  of  tin^. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  word  enott^A ?—  Esther.  It  is  used  as  an  attribute  complement  of  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  other  infinitive  phrase?— Willa.  It  is  used  to  modify  the  word  enough. 

Q.  Analyze  that  infinitive  phrase — Trig.  To  elub  him  with  the  stock  is  an  infinitive  phrase  modifying 
enough,  of  which  to  is  the  introductory  word,  eltib  is  the  principal  word  modified  by  the  phrase  tvith  the 
stock,  of  which  vfith  is  the  introductory  word,  stock  is  the  principal  word,  modified  by  the;  him  Is  the 
object  complement  of  club. 

IRVING  SCHOOL-MISS  GRIFFITH.  TEACHER. 

[April  4,  189&— Class  A,  grade  sixth.] 

Subject:  Compound  sentences,  bringing  out  the  idea  of  independent  clauses  without  the  conjunctions 

being  expressed. 

Sentence :  The  camel  is  the  ship  of  the  ocean  of  sand ;  the  reindeer  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  of  snow. 

Grace.  Xhis  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  indoi>endent  clauses.  The  camel  is  the 
*hip  of  the  ocean  of  sand  is  the  first  independent  clause.  The  reindeer  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  of  snow 
is  the  second  Independent  clause. 

Hamie.  Camel  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  is  the  ship  of  the  ocean  of  sand  is  the 
entire  predicate,  is  is  the  verb,  ship  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  the  ocean  is  a  phrase  modifying 
ship,  of  sand  is  a  phrase  modifying  ocean. 

Jennie.  Reindeer  is  tho  subject  of  the  second  independent  clause,  is  the  camel  of  the  desert  snow  is 
the  entire  predicate,  is  is  the  verb,  camel  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  the  desert  is  a  phrase  modify- 
ing camel,  cf  snow  is  a  phrase  modifying  desert. 

^ftry.  In  diagramming,  tho  two  clauses  are  connected  with  a  dotted  line,  and  the  conjunction  is 
not  expressed. 

Sentence:  Of  thy  unspoken  word  thou  art  master,  thy  spoken  wortl  is  master  of  thee. 

Fannie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  Of  thy  unspoker 
word  thou  art  master  is  the  first  independent  clause,  thy  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee  is  the  second 
independent  clause. 

Hinnie.  Thou  is  the  salject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  art  master  of  thy  unspoken  word  is  the 
entire  predicate,  art  is  the  verb,  nuister  is  the  attribute  complement,  of  thy  unspoken  word  is  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  modifying  master. 

Kebecca.  Thy  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee  is  the  second  independent  clause,  of  which  word  is  the 
Bubject,  is  master  of  thee  is  the  entire  predicate,  is  is  the  verb,  nmster  is  the  attribute  complement,  of 
C^  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  master.    Thy  and  spoken  are  modifiers  of  the  subject,  word. 

Mary.  In  diagramming  the  clauses  are  connected  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the  coi^j unction  is  represented 
by  an  x. 

Sentence.  The  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  from  billow  to  billow. 

Nellie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence^  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  The  ship  leapt 
from  billow  to  billow  is  the  firstiudependent  clause.  As  it  were  is  the  second  independent  clause.  Ship 
i«  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause;  leaps  from  billow  to  billow  is  the  entire  predicate ;  leaps 
is  the  verb,  from  billow  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  leaps,  to  billow  is  a  prepositional  phrase 
modifying  billow. 
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Ilully.  Am  it  were  m  tbo  second  indepcndont  clause,  entirely  independent  of  the  first  claii*«*.  li» 
the  Bobjcct,  wire  the  verb,  as  introduces  the  clause. 

Sentence.  Rolifiion,  -vrho  can  donbt  it,  Is  the  noblest  of  themes  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect. 

Mnttic.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  JieUffion  U  tke 
noblest  of  themes  f&r  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  is  the  first  independent  clause.  Who  can  doubt  it  is  U» 
second  independent  clause.  Jielujion  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause,  is  the  noblesi  <^ 
thetnet/or  tJte  exerciie  of  the  intellect  is  the  entire  predicate ;  is  is  the  vorb»  theme  is  the  attributo  cam- 
plemcut  understood,  the  and  noble$t  are  adjective  modifiers  of  theme';  of  thentes  is  a  prepositicnuU 
phrase  modifying  theine;  for  (A«  ex^rciM  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  themes,-  of  the  intellect 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying  exercise,  the  modifies  intelleet. 

Nellie.  Who  can  doubt  it  in  the  second  independent  clause  mtirely  independent  of  the  first  independ- 
ent clause.  Who  is  tbe  subject,  can  doubt  it  is  the  entire  predicate;  can  doubt  is  the  verb,  and  it 
is  the  object  complement. 

Sentence:  What  graven  (tbe^e  arc  the  words*  of  AVellesley,  npoaking  of  tbo  two  l*itt«)  contain  snch 
a  father  and  such  a  son  I 

Mattie.  This  is  a  compound  sentence  because  it  contains  two  independent  clauses.  What  grates 
contain  kuch  a  father  and  such  a  son  is  the  first  independent  clause.  These  are  the  words  of  W^U^ey, 
speaking  of  the  two  Pitts  is  the  second  independent  clause. 

Bessie.  Graves  is  the  subject  of  the  first  independent  clause;  contain  such  a  father  and  suck  a  ma 
is  the  entire  predicate;  contain  in  the  verb,  father  and  son  is  the  com[K>und  attribute  complement; 
such  and  a  «iodify/a/^er.  and  such  and  a  niotlify  fon,-  and  is  a  conjunction  connecting /aCA«r  and  fon. 

Herman.  These  are  the  worda  of  Welletley,  sjteaking  of  the  two  Pitts,  is  the  second  independent  clause ; 
thcae  is  the  subject :  are  Vie  words  of  Wellesley,  speaking  of  the  two  Pitts  is  the  entire  predicate;  are 
is  the  verb;  words  is  the  attribute  complement;  of  WeUeeleif  is  a  prepositional  phrase  modifying 
words;  speaking  is  a  participial  phrase  modifying  WellceUp;  of  the  two  Pitts  is  a  prei>06itionalphra«e 
niodi^lng  speaking. 

Q.  What  do  you  need  for  that  sentence  to  mahe  it  complete.' 

TVill.   The  second  independent  clau.se  is  entirely  independent  of  the  first  iudoi»endent  clause. 

John.   Father  and  son  are  not  attribato  complements  of  contain. 

Q,  What  do  wo  mean  by  the  grave  containing  anything  ?— John.   Holding  it. 

Q.  When  wo  hold  anything,  does  it  receive  the  act  ?— Herman.   Yes. 

Q.  Then,  that  which  receives  the  act  is  wliat  f— Herman.  The  object  complement. 

WEBSTEU  SCHOOL-MISS  IILACKBUKX,  TEACHER. 
[April  2, 1895— Class  B,  grade  sixth. 1 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Please  giro  us  a  lesson  in  which  you  show  how  you  iemch  tlie  pnpik  to 
distinguish  between  the  object  and  cUtrUnUe  complements,  between  tbe  object  and  the  objeeHte  comply 
ments,  and  between  objective  and  attribute  complements. 

Q.  What  is  complement  ?— Olive.  Whatever  fills  out  or  completes  is  a  complement. 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  compl^uents  are  there?— Lillie.  There  are  three  kinds  of  oomplemeata. 

Q.  Name  them.— Lillie.  Attribute,  object,  and  objeetivs  complements. 

Q.  What  is  nn  object  complement?— Claude.  An  object  complement  completes  the  predicate,  and 
names  that  which  receives  the  act. 

Q.  What  parts  of  speech  may  an  object  complement  l>e?— Lucy.  A  noun,  pronoun,  or  anytbing 
used  for  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  containing  an  object  complement.— Pleny.  The  Amazon  River  drains  a  larger 
extent  of  country  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  complement  in  that  sentence?— Pleny.  Extent. 

Q.  An  object  compleiiunt  answers  what  question  ?  -Olive.  Answers  the  question  what  or  whom 

Q.  When  the  object  complement  answers  the  question  te^om,  it  represents  what?— Mary.  When  the 
object  complement  answers  the  question  whom,  it  represents  the  name  of  a  person. 

Q.  When  tho  object  complement  answers  the  question  what,  what  does  it  represent? — Leo.  When 
tho  object  complement  answers  tho  question  what,  it  is  the  name  of  an  inanimate  thing. 

Q.  What  is  an  inanimate  thing?— Olive.  It  is  anything  without  life. 

Q.  AThat  is  an  attribute  complement  ?— Olfa.  An  attribute  complement  of  a  sentence  completes  the 
predicate,  and  belongs  to  tho  subject. 

Q.  An  nttribnte complement  is  what  part  of  speech?— Gilford.  An  attribute  complement  is  aiMKa. 
pronoun,  or  adjective. 

Q.  AVhcn  the  attribute  complement  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  snb- 
ject? — Josie.  When  an  attribute  complement  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  it  means  tho  same  thing  as  the 
subject. 

Q.  If  the  attrilmto  complement  is  nn  adjective,  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  tbe  subject  ?— Lucy. 
When  an  attribute  complement  is  an  adjechve,  it  l>elongs  to  tho  subject. 
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Q.  How  does  it  belong  to  the  Mibjeot ! 

Lney.  By  modifying  it 

Lonise.  By  expressing  a  quality. 

Lizzie.  By  describing  it. 

Q.  Gire  mo  a  seatence  containing  an  attrlbnte  complrment.— Mabel.  London  ie  the  large.st  city  in 
the  world.    London  is  the  subject,  and  oity  Ut  tb^  attribat4>  complement. 

Q.  What  is  an  objective  complement  ?—01fa.  An  objeetivt  eomplevnent  completes  the  predicate  and 
belongs  to  the  objoet. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  an  objeetire  complement  f— Claude.  An  adjettive,  noun,  or  pronoun. 

Q.  In  this  re.spect,  the  objective  complement  resembles  what  otLer  complement  ?— Essie.  An  attri- 
bute complement. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  the  ot^ective  complement  differ  fVom  the  attribute  complement  ?— Kdwina. 
The  objM'tive  complement  b^ongs  to  the  object  and  the  attribute  complement  bolongn  to  the  subject. 

Q.  In  what  respect  are  all  complements  alike  ?— Nellie.  All  eomplemeats  complete  the  predicate. 

Q.  Give  me  a  sentence  containing  an  objective  complement.— Clara.  The  man  painted  the  house 
white. 

Q.  What  is  tbo  objoetive  complement  f^Clara.  White  is  the  objective  complement,  and  hottte  is  the 
object  complement. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  whUe^—Vercy.  An  adjective. 

Q.  Give  nw  a  sentence  containing  an  objective  complement  that  is  a  nonn  or  pronoun.— Lucy, 
iirazil  calls  her  capital  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  ol^ecti%'e  complement  and  is  the  same  as 
tapilal  or  the  object  complement. 

Q.  Give  a  aentonee  containing  an  object  complement  that  will  exprsKs  a  j^i'ogrnphical  Aict  relating 
to  South  America. 

Lucy.  South  America  contains  the  largest  river  in  the  world. 

Mary.  Tha  Amazon  River  drains  a  larger  extent  of  country  than  any  otlter  river  on  the  globe. 

Q.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an  attribute  complement  coutainiug  a  thought  relating  to  South 
America. 

Gilford.  Venezuela  is  called  "  Old  Venice."  Venezuela  is  the  sul^ject,  Venice  is  the  attribute  com- 
plement, Vonoxtukt  and  Venice  mean  the  same. 

Mabel.  The  Argentine  Republic  was  the  tirst  country  in  South  America  to  1»ecunie  n  repnldic. 
Argentine  Republic  is  the  subject,  country  is  the  attribute  complement. 

Q.  Give  a  sontenoe  containing  an  objective  complement. 

Madge.  Ecuador  calls  her  capital  Quito.  £ciuidoris  the  subject,  ea;pt7a(  in  tlic  object  complement, 
Quito  is  the  objective  complement. 

Josle.  Magellan  called  Terra  del  Faego  the  land  of  fire.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  the  object  complc- 
inent.  land  of  fire  is  the  objective  complement. 

LATHUOP  SCHOOL-MISS  DICKINSON,  TKACHER. 
[April  3,  1805— Class  A.  grade  fifth.] 

FALSE  .SYNTAX. 

(Sentence  is  read,  pupil  corrects  and  states  reason.) 

L  Him  and  me  are  good  friends. 

Jessie.  He  and  I  are  good  friends.  The  objective  forms  Aim  and  me  should  not  bo  useil  for  the 
nomiuuUve  forms  he  and  /,  because  they  form  the  couixiouud  subject  of  the  sentence. 

2.  The  two  friends  were  her  and  me. 

Florence.  The  two  friends  were  slie  and  I.  The  objective  forms  her  t^Qd  me  should  not  be  used  for 
the  nominative  forms  »he  and  /,  because  they  fonu  the  compound  attribute  coraph  lucnt  of  the  intransi- 
tive verb  tcere. 

3.  Who  did  you  see  f 

Willie.  Whom  did  you  seeJL  The  nominative  form  xcho  should  not  be  used  for  the  objective  form 
wfcowi.     Whom  is  the  object  complement  of  the  transitive  verb  did  eee. 

<•  Who  did  you  ask  for  ? 

Cecil.  Whom  did  you  ask  for?  The  nominative  form  tcho  should  not  bo  used  Tor  the  objective  form 
v^Aom,  because  it  is  the  principal  word  in  a  prepositional  idirase. 

Q-  Transpose  tho  sentence  to  show  that  it  is  the  principal  word  of  a  phrase. — Xellie.  You  did  a-sk 
for  whom?    Pott  is  the  subject,  did  cuk  is  the  predicate,  and /or  whom  is  the  prepositional  phrase. 

&•  Everybody  must  do  their  own  work. 

Jessie.  Everybody  most  do  his  own  work.  The  plural  form  their  should  not  bo  used  for  tho  .lingular 
form  his,  because  when  the  antecedent  is  preceded  by  every,  it  makes  it  singular,  and  a  pronoun  must 
•^gree  with  its  antecedent  in  number. 

6.  I  gave  the  horse  oats,  but  ho  would  not  cat  it. 
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George.  I  gave  the  horse  oats,  but  he  would  not  eat  them.  The  singoUr  pronoan  it  BhoaU  b^  to 
Dsed  for  the  plural  them,  because  its  antecedent,  oats,  is  plural,  and  the  pronoun  should  be  plaral  ti 
agree  with  it. 

7.  Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

OUie.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  The  singular  verb  toaits  should  not  be  used  for  the  plural  rer^ 
wait.    The  verb  should  agree  in  number  with  its  compound  subject,  time  and  tide. 

8.  Bach  honr  and  each  day  bring  their  portion  of  duty. 

Sadie.  Each  hour  and  each  day  brings  its  portion  of  duty.  I  changed  the  plaral  verb  brimff  to  ths 
singular  verb  brings,  because  the  verb  should  agree  with  its  subject  each  hour  and  each  day  in  tto 
singular  number. 

Q.  Why  is  the  subject  singular?— Sadie.  The  subject  is  singular  because  it  is  a  compound  tabjeet 
preceded  by  each, 

Q.  Why  did  you  change  the  pronoun  ?— Sadie.  I  changed  the  pronoun  them  to  the  pronoun  it  be»&si 
the  pronoun  should  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  the  singular  number. 

0.  Neither  Jane  nor  Mary  are  at  home. 

George.  Neither  Jane  nor  Mary  is  at  home.  The  plural  verb  are  should  not  be  used  for  the  singnlir 
verb  is,  because  when  a  compound  subject  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor,  the  singular  verb  should  b« 
used. 

10.  I  done  what  I  could. 

Jessie.  I  have  done  what  I  could ;  or,  I  did  what  I  could.  The  past  participle  done  should  not  1» 
used  without  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  the  past  tense  did  should  not  be  used  with  the  auxiliary*  \esh, 

11.  The  boys  have  went  home. 

Julia.  The  boys  have  gone  home.  The  past  tense  iret»f  should  not  be  used  with  the  auxiliar}*  T«rk 
tiave,  and  the  past  participle  gone  should  not  be  used  without  an  auxiliary. 

12.  He  tbrowed  the  ball  over  the  fence. 

Nellie.  Ho  threw  the  ball  over  the  fence.  There  is  no  such  word  as  throwed,  because  throv  is  u 
irregular  verb. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  throwf—JesBie.  Present,  throw;  past,  threw;  past  par- 
ticiple, thrown. 

Q.  What  is  an  irregular  verb?— Willie.  An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form  its  past  itxan 
and  past  participle  by  adding  ed  to  the  present. 

13.  Did  you  sleep  good  ? 

George.  Did  you  sleep  well  ?— The  adjective  good  should  not  be  used  for  the  adverb  tceU^  beeanw  it 
answers  the  question,  How  did  you  sleepf  and  words  that  answer  the  question  how  are  adverbe. 

14.  This  is  the  most  pleasanteut  day  we  have  had. 

Cecelia.  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  had;  or,  this  is  the  most  pleasant  day  we  have  hid. 
The  adjective  j92ea«an<  should  not  be  compared  twice  by  the  use  of  most  abd  est. 

Q.  How  many  ways  are  there  of  comparing  the  adjective  pleasant?— Cecelia.  Two  ways.  Poeitire, 
pleasant;  comparative,  pleasanter;  superlative,  pleasantest;  or  positive  pleasant;  comparative,  mon 
pleasant;  superlative,  most  pUtuant. 

15.  The  younger  of  those  three  boys  is  the  smarter. 

Willie.  The  youngest  of  those  three  boys  is  the  smartest.  The  comparative  forms  yofwngtr  ixA 
s^narter  should  not  be  used  for  the  superlative  forms  youngest  and  smartest.  The  superlative  form  ii 
re<iuired,  because  there  are  throe  boys  compared. 

Q.  Who  can  change  that  sentence  so  that  the  a4yectives  used  would  be  correct  ?— Sadie.  Tbe 
younger  of  those  two  boys  is  the  smarter. 

Q.  Why  is  that  correct?— had ie.  Because  when  there  are  two  boys  compared  the  comparative 
degree  should  be  used. 

IRVING  SCHOOL-MISS  BRESNAHAN,  TEACHER. 
[April  4,  1805 Class  B,  grade  fifth.] 

017TUNB  UPON  THE  BLACKBOARD,    BBVIEW  LESSON. 

{Noun  or  pronoun. 
Phrase. 
Clause. 
Predicate Verb. 


Principal  sentence  parts. 


f  Object. 


Complements . . 


Noun  or  pronoun. 

Phrase. 

Clause. 

Adjective. 

Noun  or  pronoun. 

Phrase. 

Clause. 

Q.  What  do  we  use  to  express  a  thought?- Lutie.  To  express  a  thought,  we  use  a  sentence. 
Q.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence?— Will.  The  essential  parts  ol  a  sentmce  are  Um 
subject  and  the  predicate. 


(  Attribute  . 
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Whj  are  thene  part«  MsontUU— A.  Willie.  Because  there  can  not  be  a  ftentence  without  them. 

What  may  tbo  subject  of  a  seDtence  be?— Frank.  A  noun,  pronoun,  phrase,  or  claase  may  be 

aa  a  snbject  of  a  sentence. 

Give  a  sentence  using  a  noun  as  the  subject.— Cynthia.  The  boy  is  going  away.    Bey  is  a  noon 

8  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Use  a  pronoun  as  the  subject  of  the  sentenee.— Belle.  I  am  going  home.    /  is  the  subject. 

Give  a  sentence  using  a  phrase  as  the  subject.— Fannie.  To  live  is-  not  all  of  life.    To  live  is  the 

iCtw 

Use  a  clause  as  the  subject.— Edna.  That  he  is  going  home  is  known.    That  h4  is  going  houu  is 

ubject. 

Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  is  one  word  —Robert.  Planets  revolts. 

Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  Is  two  words.— Mary.  The  man  i»  dead. 

What  two  words  make  the  predicate?— Mary.  Jt  dead. 

I^t  u*  have  another  illustration  of  the  two-word  predicate— Willie.  The  boy  will  come.     Will 

in  the  predicate. 

Give  a  sontf^nco  in  which  the  predicate  is  composed  of  three  words.— Maud.  The  boy  has  been 

Has  iKcn  sick  is  the  predicate. 
May  a  predicate  be  more  than  three  words?— Alfred.  Tes;  it  is  very  often. 
Give  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  contains  more  than  three  words.— Charley.  The  man  will 
been  sick. 

Name  the  kinds  of  complements.— Olive.  The  kinds  of  complements  are  oljoct  and  attribute. 
What  may  be  used  as  the  object  complement?— Lutie.  The  object  complement  may  be  a  noun, 
oun,  phrase,  or  clause. 

Give  a  sentence  where  the  object  complement  is  a  noun.— Willie.  I  gave  an  apple  to  the  boy. 
Cde  a  pronoun  as  the  object  complement.— Fannie.  He  hit  it. 
Use  a  phrase  as  an  object  complement —Lntie.  Wo  wish  to  Isarn. 

Use  a  clause  as  the  object  complement.— Cynthia.  We  know  that  the  trees  are  green  in  surhiner. 
What  may  an  attribute  complement  of  a  sentence  bo?— Alfred.  An  adjective,  noun,  pronoun, 
u»e,  or  clause. 

Give  a  sentence  in  which  an  adjective  is  an  attributive  complement, 
irrj-.  The  apples  are  ripe. 
amie.  Willows  are  graceful. 

Use  a  noun  as  the  attribute  complement.— Maud.  They  are  the  girls. 

Use  a  phrase  as  the  attribute  complement.— Willie.  Our  desire  is  to  study. 

What  is  the  attribute  complement?— Willie.  The  phrase  to  study. 

l"se  a  clause  a^  the  attribute  complement Olive.  Our  hope  and  wish  is  that  you  might  be  saved. 

IRVING  SCHOOL— MISS  FIELD.  TEACHER. 
[April  4,  1895— Class  A,  grade  fourth.] 

DICTATIOJf  EXERCISE. 

^Acher.  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully,  so  that  you  can  reproduce  exactly  what  I  say.  Your 
uory  and  your  judgment  are  to  be  exercised.    I  am  going  to  say  something,  and  then  I  shall  ask 

to  tell  me  exactly  what  I  said.    After  that  you  are  all  to  write  on  your  slates  what  you  ull  me 

>^hat  I  tell  you  without  any  change.    You  will  hare  to  remember  every  word  and  think  about 

capiialixation  and  about  the  punctuation.    Now,  are  you  ready  ?    (Pupils  said  they  were.) 

met  a  boy  on  the  street  today.    He  wore  a  fur  cap.   On  one  foot  he  had  a  shoe  and  on  the  other  he 

^  a  boot.    When  we  met  he  said,  ' '  Say,  do  you  think  it  will  rain  to-day  ?" 

l>ifferent  pupils  were  called  upon.    They  repeated  the  dictation  with  more  or  less  accuracy  uutil 

>  of  the  class  were  able  to  give  it  with  the  correct  wording.    Then  the  children  were  told  to  write 

•ut^on  their  sUtes.) 

Teacher.  I  will  now  test  your  powers  of  finding  mistakes.    The  pupil  who  finds  all  the  mistakes  on 

^ate  deserves  more  credit  than  the  one  who  has  made  fewer  mistakes  and  is  unable  to  discover 
^  that  he  has  made. 

teacher.  Someone  may  tell  me  the  first  sentence.— Clara.  /  met  a  boy  on  the  street  to-day. 
[^eacher  [writes  the  sentences  as  they  are  given  on  the  board].  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  spell 
^—Chester.  To-day,  t-o  (hyphen)  day. 
<•  Is  anything  needed  after  to-day  /—Frank.  A  period. 

«•  ^'by  should  a  period  be  placed  there  ?— Gilford.  Because  a  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  every 
itement 

l-^acber.  I  vti^h  you  to  mark  all  mistakes  you  have.  If  anyone  has  missed  the  spelling  of  to  day  I 
'^Q  that  one  to  put  a  zero  (0)  around  the  word.    If  anyone  has  neglected  to  put  a  period  at  the  end 

^^^  sentence  I  wish  that  one  to  put  a  zero  mark  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  zero  marks  are  to 
'  ^"^  ^ght  where  the  mistakes  are.    Now,  look  at  your  slates,  mark  that  sentence ;  make  no  change 

^^:  tun  slates  back. 

"•  What  is  the  second  sentence ! — Kmma.  He  icore  a/ur  cap. 
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Q.  How  sfaonU  this  seotenr«  begin  ?— EUie.  With  a  capital  letter. 

Q.  IIov  do  ><ra  spell /ur/— Bertha.  Fur,  fur. 

Q.  What  must  bo  placed  at  the  end  of  this  ftentence  .'—Mary.  A  period. 

Teacher.  Look  at  the  your  slates,  mark  the  mistakes,  If  any,  then  tarn  the  slaten  back. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  sentence  .'—Willie.  0»  one  foot  he  had  a  shoe  mnd  on  IA«  oAer  he  wore  •  fcM(. 

Teacher.  Correct.    How  should  that  sentence  begin  f— <vraham.  With  a  capital  letter. 

(Hands  of  all  were  up  when  the  teacher  finiahed  wriUng  the  sentence.) 

Teacher.  Havel  written  it  properly  .'—Mary.  You  have  written  it  properly,  but  you  lure  omitted 
a  penod  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Q.  What  i«  the  aext  sentence  ?— Mary.  When  tre  met  he  said,  'Say,  do  you  think  it  wiU  rttim  i 

Q.  Why  ought  tcbeu  to  begin  with  a  capital  ?— Fred.  Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  i 

Q.  What  mark  should  follow  nut '— Kdwin.  A  eooima. 

Q.  How  should  1  begin  say,  with  a  capital  letter  or  with  a  snail  letter  .'—Lena.  With  a  capital  ktter^ 
because  it  begins  a  quotation. 

Q.  What  mark  should  follow  tay .' — Lizzie.  A  comma. 

i^.  What  mark  do  we  need  at  the  end  of  this  seatenoe  ?— Editk.  A  queetaon  nark. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  we  need  a  question  mark  .'—Lena.  Because  it  is  a  qaestion. 

Q.  Arc  any  other  marks  needed  7— LiUie.  Quotation  marks  befere  say  aad  after  to-4my. 

Q.  Why  do  you  inclose  Say,  do  you  think  it  wiU  nun  to-day  in  quotation  markai— Lala.  BerasM 
they  arc  the  exact  words  of  another. 

Teacher.  You  nuiy  look  at  your  slates,  mark  mistaken,  and  put  down  pencils.  la  thia  Irasnn  ibfn 
are  seventeen  points  on  which  some  of  yon  may  have  ^tiled.  You  may  count  the  awabcr  ed  zfin 
marks,  and  take  C  from  100  for  every  xero  mark  you  have. 

Q.  Those  that  have  88  per  cent  or  more  may  stand.    (Sixteen  out  of  forty  •two  stand.) 

TearluT.  Those  that  have  70  per  cent  «-  nBore  may  stand.    (Twraty-eight  rise.) 

Tciiclicr.  Those  that  have  le.ss  than  70  per  cent  stand.     (Fourteen  stand.) 

Teacher.  You  may  correct  your  mistakes,  and  rewrite  it.  (Teacher  erases  the  board,  and  piti^ 
writ*"  the  exercise  again.) 

Te.-irlicr.  Change  nlatos.  See  how  many  zero  marks  you  can  honej*tly  put  on  the  slate*.  (Pspdi 
follow  directions.) 

Teacher.  Change  back.     AIL  who  haxe  perfect  slates  may  stand.    (Thirty  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  have  but  one  mistake  this  time.    (Six  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  have  but  two  mistakee  this  time.    (Six  stand.) 

Teacher.  Those  that  can  correct  their  mistakes  now  may  do  so,  and  correct  all  mistakes  atatV 
(llicneach  one  who  had  blundered  the  second  tine  arose  and  pointed  out  his  mistake  and  corrected  it) 

SCAKRITT  SCHOOL-MISS  KUBE,   TEACHER. 
[April  8,  1895— CUiSH  A,  grade  fourth] 

LESSONS  IN  REPHODLCTIO.V. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  I  see  hero  a  composition  by  one  of  your  pupils.  Please  tell  me  howtb* 
pupils  ^ot  the  facts  that  they  have  recorded  f— Miss  Kube.  There  were  some  visitors  present  last  weet 
and  I  asked  the  children  if  they  would  write  au  essay  if  I  brought  them  a  book  they  had  never  ««. 
I  brought  iu  a  book  containing  this  story.  Two  of  the  books  were  given  to  the  pupils,  while  I  retain*^ 
one.  The  children  read  a  paragraph  round  about;  and  when  one  had  read  a  paragraph  ho  gave  t^ 
book  to  a  child  directly  behind  him.  This  child,  in  turn,  gave  the  book  to  the  one  back  of  him,  uotQ 
the  book  had  gone  around  the  class.  After  which  the  books  were  gathered.  Some  of  the  more  «ii*- 
cult  words,  such  as  Xanuk,  Bruin,  Hetek,  A ^oonaek's  father,  were  put  on  the  board  in  response  to* 
cliild's  inquiry  how  to  spell  one  or  the  other.  The  children  had  not  seen  the  words  before.  The 
children  were  then  asked  to  write  an  essay.  There  were  no  questions  asked,  excepting  some  help  «^*9 
given  on  the  spelling.  • 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Were  the  slates  corrected  before  the  compositions  were  copied  .'—Mi5>* 
Kube.  Homo  of  them  witc  Iooke<l  over,  but  no  important  changes  or  corrections  were  made. 

Teacher.  During  this  reading  lesson  the  children  were  asked  lirst  to  see  the  country,  the  people  or 
the  animals  around  the  place,  to  understand  exactly  what  is  said.  Then  they  were  asked,  *•  Do  yo» 
see  what  one  little  girl  Is  doing  ?'  or  *'  Do  you  see  the  hounc  the  seal  has  maile  for  its  baby  P'  TVbrt 
we  were  through  we  asked  the  children  to  write  an  essay  about  what  they  remembered  in  the  rctdia? 
lesson.  We  think  that  this  way  of  doing  cultivates  the  habit  of  observation  and  loads  the  cbiWrw 
to  Bce  the  conditions  of  the  life  they  read  about.  This  is  what  pi-oduces  the  particular  charsctenatic 
of  this  work.    The  two  following  essays  are  the  result  of  the  above  lesson  : 

The  ttory  of  Agoonaek.  (Bessie  Haaes;  age,  10  years.)  It  is  very  cold  in  the  north  whore  Agoosacir 
and  her  baby  brother  live,  and  where  also  the  bear  and  the  seal  live.  The  seal  is  very  useful  to th« 
Eskimo  people.  They  use  its  fat  for  oil  for  their  lamps  and  its  skin  fur  clothes.  The  seal  maktf  * 
very  pretty  house  for  her  baby.  Slie  makes  a  hall  through  the  thick  ice,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  ssatS^ 
person  is  tall.    Thin  hall  is  for  her  to  take  food  through  to  her  little  one.    There  is  alittkdt^ 
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joining  tbe  room  to  the  hall.  The  walN  of  tlio  room  ore  of  ice.  TUo  room  is  too  sniall  f<tr  the  mother 
seal  to  live  with  her  babj*;  but  she  tloefi  Bot  i>eed  t«  live  in  a  houw,  for  she  can  swim  about  and  hor 
baby  seal  can  DOt. 

Agoonack  is  arrayed  Id  her  little  hood  and  Jumper,  and  is  going  wkh  her  father  to  hunt  seal.  They 
arc  walking  along,  when  Agoonack's  father.  Metek,  tells  her  to  go  behind  an  iceberg  for  he  sees  the 
bouse  of  the  seal.  Ho  gives  a  sudden  jump  into  the  house.  The  little  soal  gives  a  piteous  cry  as 
Hetek  takes  it  up.  The  mother  hears  her  child's  cry  and  swims  quickly  to  the  surface,  ^etok  knows 
•be  will  come,  and  ho  is  ready  for  her.  Just  as  she  <;ome8  to  the  surface  he  throws  a  spear  at  her  aud 
dragH  her  out  of  the  water.  This  would  seem  cruel  to  you,  but  Agoonack  is  used  to  it  and  she  knows 
tbat  they  most  have  something  to  cat. 

If  Agoonack's  father  had  known  where  he  hs4l  left  his  little  girl,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  left 
ber  there.  Up  a  little  ways  in  the  iceberg  is  a  little  cave  where  Nannk,  the  bear,  lives  with  her  two 
little  cub.<).  The  mother  bear  plays  awhile  aud  then  they  go  about  and  eujoy  tliemsclvi  s  sliding  down 
tbe  hill.    Ajid  they  lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 

The  atory  of  Agoonettk.  (Harcld  Crane,  age  10  years.)  The  Mmla  liave  homes  an  well  as  anyboily 
else.  Near  the  shore  are  the  large  icebergs,  and  in  these  they  make.tlieir  homes.  The  mother  seal 
etrves  tbs  doors  and  rooms  eat  rery  Bsatly.  la  the  pict«re,  tbs  moHh/tt  ssal  is  swimming  through 
the  door,  and  the  baby  seal  is  perched  on  top  of  the  door.    I  suppose  it  is  too  young  to  swim. 

Agoonack.  the  little  Bskiroo  girl,  goes  with  heriWthcr,  Metek.  Be  has  a  long  spear  in  his  baml.  He 
tells  Agoovaok  to  bide  behind  an  iceberg,  while  be  lays  and  watches  for  the  very  seals  I  hare  been 
writing  about.  Very  soon  the  baby  seals  arc  spied  by  Metek,  and  he  rushes  forward  and  the  spear 
gees  into  the  poor  little  seal.  Then  he  waits  for  the  mother  seal.  He  knows  she  will  eome  after  ber 
Uttle  one.  It  seems  very  cruel  to  kill  the  gentle  animals,  but  what  would  Agoonnck  do  witbont 
them  f    The  seal  f arBi«hes  tbe  Eskimo  with  food,  eh>tfaiag,  and  olL 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Now,  Miss  Kobe,  pJeose  let  us  sec  your  children  do  some  w«>rk  after  the 
plan  you  have  outliDcd. 

T«ichcr.  PnpilH,  read  from  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Prove  their  Sisterhooil."  contiuiuition,  pages 
8  to  11. 

In  our  last  lesson,  we  saw  Agoonack  at  the  seal  house,  then  at  homo  when?  they  had  seal  bloml  houp 
for  anppor.    Now,  we  are  at  her  home,  and  we  shall  see  what  they  did  there. 

Write  on  your  slates  what  Agoonack  fonnd  when  she  came  home,  who  these  people  were,  and  what 
they  did,  the  presents  they  gave  her,  and  so  on. 

(This  was  the  first  time  the  pupils  had  ever  heard  the  storj-.  After  they  had  listened  to  it,  they 
reproduced  it  according  to  directions  on  their  slates.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  wortls  were  put  on  the 
bowd.) 
(There  wero  four  of  the  class  ready  in  twenty  minutes.  The  work  of  two  is  reproduced  verbatim.) 
Edward  Thayer.  "When  Agoonack  got  home  she  fonn<l  company.  It  was  a  kndhinah,  meaning  a 
^hito  man.  lie  gave  Agoonack  a  string  of  beads,  and  she  looked  tip  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Thanks.** 
Metek  gruntctl  over  a  knife,  which  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  saw  to  cut  with.  WTicn  Metek  asked 
bill!  where  bis  home  is,  and  how  ho  got  there,  the  kudlunnh  points  south  and  says  ootntac*.  which 
means  ship.  The  kndlunah  tells  Metek  that  he  will  take  him  to  the  groat  oomiack  to-morrow.  All 
day  Agoonack  has  been  saying.  "  Koyenna,"  meaning  thanks.  Agoonnck  is  the  first  to  see  him  com- 
ing homo.  She  can  see  a  little  black  speck  on  the  snow.  Metek  has  presents  aud  treasures  when  he 
«ome«  home.  Moti-k  is  called  down  in  the  ship  to  soc  the  captain.  The  captain  has  aske<l  him  if  he 
will  go  with  him  to  hunt  walruses  and  seals.  But  Metek  says  ho  can  not  go  and  leave  his  wife  and 
chiUlren  home,  because  they  can  not  hont.  The  captain  stops  and  thinks  a  minute,  and  then  (ells 
Hetek  to  get  them.    Metek  goes  quickly  home  and  gets  them,  and  they  all  goon  the  groat  oomiack. 

Bes«Io  Smith.  When  Agoonack  gets  home  from  the  seal  hunt  something  very  strange  happens.  A 
^hite  man,  or  kudlunah,  has  come  to  visit  them.  When  Metek  asked  him  where  he  comes  from,  and 
^hcn  ho  points  south  and  says  oomiack,  which  means  ship,  thoy  wonder  how  he  got  so  far.  He  takes 
a  string  of  beads  ftrom  his  po<ket  and  gives  them  to  Agoonack.  She  says,  "  Koyenna,"  which  means 
thanks.  He  gives  them  knives,  needles,  and  thread.  That  night  they  stay  up  late,  and  even  little 
Sipsn.  Agoonack's  brother,  gets  behind  his  mother  and  listens  to  the  kudlunah's  stories  about  the 
w>iniack.  The  next  day  the  kudlunah  and  Metek  go  to  the  oomiack.  The  kudlunah  thinks  that  maybe 
he  had  better  not  trust  Metek,  but  on  thej'  go.  When  Metek  gets  home  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell 
about  tbe  oomiack.  He  tells  about  something  from  which  fire  flashes  and  a  terrible  noise  follows, 
niuch  hotter  to  kill  seals  with  than  the  spears.  Agoonack  listens  with  delight.  After  the  kudlunah 
has  been  with  the  Eskimo  about  three  months,  he  calls  Metek  into  the  oomiack  down  in  the  cabin. 
Ho  comes  up  with  a  smile  on  his  broad  face.  This  Is  i>'hat  the  captain  has  been  telling  him.  Ho 
said,  "  Metek,  I  know  you  are  such  a  gootl  hunter,  and  if  you  will  come  with  mo  a  little  farther  north, 
^  will  reward  you  with  guns,  pistols,  ond  knives."  Metek  answers,  "  I  can  not  leave  my  wife  and 
childrea  'jobind.    The  kudlunah  says  ho  can  take  them  along.     Thin  is  the  reason  he  wears  a  smile. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL-MISS  TAYLOR,  TEACHER. 
[April  3, 1895-Cla»s  C.  grade  foorth.J 

EARLY  STEPS  IN  riRAMMAR. 

. 

Sentences  on  the  board:  (I;  The  ice  is  cold.  (2)  The  water  is  deep.  (3)  The  flowers  are  beautiful 
(4)  Those  trees  are  fraitful.  (5)  Tho  old  Iiorse  walks  slowly.  (6)  The  fast  train  moves  rapidly. 
(7)  The  neat  boy  writes  neatly. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  tho  first  sentence?— Tom.  The  subject  of  the  first  sentence  is  ice. 

Q.  What  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence?— Fred.  The  predicate  of  the  first  scntenco  is  it  cdd. 

Q.  What  is  the  affirming  word  in  the  first  sentence?— Eva.  Is  is  the  affirming  word  in  the  firtt 
sentence. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  spoken  of  in  that  sentence?— Aslier.  The  quality  of  the  ice  is  edd. 

Q.  What  is  the  aflirming  word  in  the  second  sentence?— Fretl.  Js  is  the  aflirming  word  in  the  seeooJ 
sentence. 

Q.  What  is  the  predicate  in  the  third  sentence?— Tom.  Are  beautiful  is  tho  predicate  in  the  thirl 
sentence. 

Q.  What  is  are  in  tho  sentence?— Edna.  Are  is  the  affirming  word. 

Q.  What  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  in  the  thinl  sentence?— Hemp.  Beautiful  is  affirmed  of  tb« 
subject. 

Q.  What  i8  affirmed  of  the  word  tre««  in  tho  fourth  sentence?— Ashcr.  Fnei^uli»  affirmed  of  tb« 
trees. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  tho  fourth  sentence?— Emma.  Trees  is  the  subject  of  tho  fourth  sentence. 

Q.  You  may  read  tho  affirming  words  in  all  four  of  these  sentences.— Creston.  Is,  is,  are,  and  art, 
are  the  affirming  words  in  the  four  sentences. 

Q.  What  are  words  called  that  affirm  something  of  an  object?— Elmer.  The  words  that  affirm  8ooie> 
thing  of  an  object  are  called  verbs. 

Q.  You  may  ti*ll  what  a  verb  is?— Frank.  A  word  that  states  or  affirms  something  of  au  object  a 
a  verb. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject  of  tho  fifth  sentence?— Alta.  The  subject  of  the  fifth  sentence  is  horse. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  subject  of  a  sentence?— Charles.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  tlw 
name  of  the  thing  about  which  we  are  speaking. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  tho  word  horse  ?— Eddio.  The  word  horse  is  a  common  noun. 

Q,  What  wonl  is  used  there  to  toll  what  kind  of  a  horse  ?— Joseph.  Old  is  the  word  uaeil  to  tdl 
what  kind  of  a  horse  it  is. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  are  the  words  that  tell  what  Hnd/— Edna.  The  words  that  tell  what  tini 
are  adjectives. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  adjectives  in  the  taat  three  sentences  ?— Amelia.  Old,  fast,  and  neeU  are  lb« 
three  adjectives  in  the  last  three  sentences. 

Q.  Why  is /ai(  an  adjective  in  the  sixth  sentence?— Ashcr.  PcMf  is  an  adjective  in  the  sixth  sen- 
tence, because  it  tells  what  kind  of  a  traiu. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  tho  word  nea(/— Carrie.  Xeat  is  au  affective,  beoauise  it  tells  what  kind 
of  a  boy. 

Q.  What  is  tho  verb  in  tho  sixth  sentence  f— Marion.  Motes  is  tho  verb. 

Q.  What  is  a  verb  /—Amelia.   A  verb  is  a  word  that  states  or  affirms  something  of  an  oliject. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  which  moves  affirms  something? — Charley.  Train  is  the  name  of  .theobje<i 
about  which  somethiug  is  affirmed. 

Q.  How  does  the  train  move  ?— Rose.  The  traiu  moves  rapidly. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  wonl  is  raj>id2y?— Ray.    i^apidZy  is  au  adverb. 

Q.  Why  is  rapidly  an  adverb?— Ray.  Rapidly  is  an  adverb,  because  it  tells  how  the  train  movea. 

Q.  Words  that  tell  how  aro  what  kind  of  adverbs?— Eddie.  Words  that  answer  the  question  Aow  art 
adverbs  of  manner. 

Q.  What  is  the  adverb  in  tho  last  scntenco  ?— Edna.  Neatly  is  the  adverb  in  the  last  sentence. 

Q.  What  is  au  adverb? 

Fred.  An  adverb  is  a  word  added  to  the  verb  to  limit  its  meaning. 

Rose.  A  word  mlded  to  a  verb  to  limit  its  moaning  is  called  an  adverb. 

Q.  What  is  the  adverb  in  tho  last  sentence?- Ashcr.   The  adverb  is  neatXy. 

Q.  To  what  word  is  it  ailded  ?— Tom.  Neatly  is  added  to  the  verb  writes. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  irrite*?— Emma.   Writes  is  a  verb. 

Q.  What  does  It  express  ?— Alta.  It  expresses  action. 

Q.  Do  all  verbs  express  action  ?— Joseph.  No. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  is  is  in  tho  first  sentence  .'—Hemp.  Is  is  a  verb. 

Q.  Does  that  express  any  action?— Class.  No. 

Q.  What  dtM's  it  do  /—Elmer.  It  states  or  affirms  somethin;;  of  an  object. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  which  it  statics  something?— As  her.  Ice  is  the  object. 
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Q.  In  tbe  last  sentence,  the  neat  boy  tcrites  neatly,  w]iat  part  of  upeecli  in  neat  f — Edna.  Neat  is  aa 
a^Jectire. 

Q.  What  part  of  speech  1m  neatly  f— Tom.  Neatly  is  an  ail  verb. 

Q.  Show  how  tbeae  words  differ  in  fomi.>-Kdna.  Neatly  has  ly  added  to  neat 

Q.  In  the  sentence.  The  flowers  are  beantifn),  what  part  of  speech  is  beautiful?— Chtaica.  Beautiful 
im  an  adjective. 

Q.  What  would  I  have  to  add  to  that  word  au  as  to  make  it  an  adverb?— Charles.  Yon  would  have 
to  add  ly  to  beantifnl. 

Q.  You  may  tell  how  adverbs  are  sometimes  formed.— Kddie.  Adverbs  are  aometimea  formed  by 
adding  ly  to  the  adjectives. 

Q.  Change  this  sentence  so  as  to  make  beauti/ul  an  adverb.— Frank.  The  flowers  are  beautifully 
eolored. 

BRYANT  SCHOOL-MISS  BRENNAN.  TEACHER. 
[April  2,  1895-Class  A,  grade  third.] 

Flowers    grow. 

Q.  Rea<l  the  sentence.— Marie.  Flowers  grow. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  sentence  by  telling  when  or  where  flowers  grow.— Ralph.  Some  flowers  I  grow  ia 
•ummer. 

Q-  Do  flowers  grow  only  in  summer '-Irene.  lu  winter  flowers  grow  in  hothon.scs. 

Q>  Name  the  different  kinds  of  flowers.— Milton.  Roses,  lilies,  pansies,  violets,  pinks,  etc. 

Q.  Now,  who  is  ready  to  enlarge  the  sentence f— Florence.  Some  flowers,  like  roses  and  pinks.  |  grow 
in  snmmer. 

Q.  Punctuate  the  sentence.     (Child  docs  so.) 

Q.  What  kind  of  flowers  are  roses  and  pinks  f 

Mabel.  Roses  and  pinks  are  beautiful  flowers. 

Regina.  They  arc  fragrant  flowers. 

Q.  Where  do  these  flowers  grow?— Clara.  They  grow  in  gardens. 

Q.  Do  they  grow  in  any  other  placet— Charley.  Ye«;  they  grow  in  greenhouses. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  sentence  that  Florence  gave.— Edith.  In  summer  beautiful,  fktigrant  flowers,  like 
rcMses  and  pinka,  I  grow  in  greenhouses  and  in  gardens. 

Q.  Punctuate  the  sentence. 

Teacher.  Do  you  think  wo  might  continue  in  this  way,  and  so  make  a  great  many  sentences  aboni 
flowers?— Class.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Teacher.  Let  us  take  a  new  sentence. 

Streams    flow. 

Q.  How  dostreami  flow.— Aileen.  Some  streams  |  flow  gently  and  peacefully. 
Q.  Do  all  streams  flow  gently  ?— Louise.  Sometimes  streams  flow  swiftly. 
Q.  Where  do  streams  flow  ?— Ernest.  Streams  flow  over  tields  and  through  meadows. 
Q.  Enlarge  the  above  sentence.— Herman.  Some  small  streams  |  flow  gently  and  peacefully  over  the 
fields  and  through  the  meadows. 
Q.  We  will  take  this  sentence : 

Children     play. 

Q.  Where  do  clilldrcn  play? 

Marie.  Little  children  play  in  school. 

Maud.  Many  children  play  jacks  on  the  steps  at  noon  and  at  recesses. 

Q.  Think  of  the  children  in  the  country ;  wlion*  <lo  they  play  ?— Pearl.  They  play  d<»wn  by  the  brook 
and  in  the  fields. 

Q.  Enlarge  the  above  sentence.— Alice.  Happy  littlo  children  I  play  down  by  the  brook. 

Teacher.  By  combining  tliroo  or  four  of  these  .-^lutonccs,  and  ailding  a  few  new  oucm,  I  think  we  can 
make  a  little  story.  With  which  sentence  shall  wo  be •; in  .'—Herman.  Let  us  bc^:n  with  "CliiUlren 
play." 

Teacher.  Very  well.  Imagine  wo  are  in  tlie  country.  Ask  mc  a  question  about  that  stream. — 
Ernest.  Do  you  see  that  small  stream  flowing  gently  and  peacefully  over  the  tields  and  through  the 
meadow? 

Q.  What  grow  near  it?  Express  the  thought  which  first  enters  your  mind  when  you  first  notice 
the  flowers.- Kate.  What  pretty  flowers  grow  near  it. 

Q.  Who  are  playing  there?  When?— Alice.  Happy  little  children  are  playing  there  on  this  clear, 
warm  day. 

Q.  How  many  are  there? 

Mabel.  There  ore  six  children. 

Regtna.   There  are  fonrteen  ehildren. 

Maud.   There  are  two  children. 
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Q.  What  are  their  names  f^Mmid.  Eilith  and  Joe. 

Q.  What  is  EUith  doing ?—Atlcen.  Edith  is  picking  floxrers. 

Tea(  lier.  Think  of  one  word  for  "■  is  piekiag/'— Looms.  Galberai 

Teacher.  We  have  just  used  the  word  "flowers."    Think  of  a  word  that  wight  be 
it.— Alice.  BUMaema. 

Q.  What  kind  of  blossoms  are  these  ?— Ralph.  These  are  ffesli  blossoms. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  Edith  ia  doing?— Aileen.  Bdith  gathers  fresh  blosaomiL 

Teacher.  Look  over  there  in  the  water.  What  do  you  see?  What  is  Joe  doingP— Peart  Jmwtim 
in  to  got  soma  water  liUrib 

(^.  Connect  the  two  sentences.— lanthe.  Edith  gathers  iVesh  blossoms,  while  Joe  wadas  ia  to  £tl 
some  water  lilies. 

Q.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  th^e  flowers? 

Hand.  They  aro  going  to  make  a  beautiful  wreath  of  them? 

Florence.  They  are  going  to  take  them  home  to  their  mother. 

Teacher.  They  know  a  poor  sick  girl  who  is  naabla  to  go  oat.  What  is  her  nnme  ?— Mtric-  Her 
name  is  Ellen. 

Q.  Why  does  sho  not  go  out  7— Mabel.  She  roust  stay  in  betl  because  she  is  very  sick. 

Q.  Think  of  another  word  for  "sick."— Irene.  111. 

Q.  For  "  bod."— fiegina.  Couch. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  children  will  do  with  these  flowers?  Give  me  a  thoughtful  aenteac^  - 
Herman.  They  will  take  them  to  poor  sick  £llan«  who  ia  too  ill  to  leave  her  couch. 

Q.  Will  she  be  pleased  to  receive  these  flowen?  Uaa  a  sentence  that  ezpreasaafeaUng.— Kditk 
How  glad  she  will  be  to  got  them! 

Q.  Will  she  feel  thankful  to  Edith  and  Joe  for  their  kindness ?— Harry.  She  will  feel  very  gnttid 
to  Edith  and  Joe  for  their  kindness. 

Teacher.  Kate,  you  may  road  the  stery.— Kate.  Do  you  see  that  small  atceam  flowing  gestiyasi 
peacefully  over  the  fields  and  through  the  meadows?  What  pretty  flowers  grow  near  it!  On  th» 
clear,  warm  day,  two  happy  little  children  are  playing  there.  Edith  gathers  fVeah  bbsaama.  vbir 
Joe  wades  in  to  get  some  water  lilies.  They  will  take  them  to  poor  sick  EUim,  who  is  tso  iEtok«n 
her  coucli.  How  glad  she  will  be  to  get  them !  She  will  feel  very  grateful  to  Edith  and  Jo*  £ar  tiair 
kindness. 

Teacher.  Tomorrow  we  will  select  three  short  sentencea*  and  enlarge  them  aa  we  have  doaa  to4af< 
Each  one  of  you  will  then  write  a  little  story  on  your  slates.  How  many  think  you  wiU  be  aWet» 
iloso? 

SCARRITT  SCHOOL-MISS  CUNNINGHAM,  TEACHER. 
[April  a  1895— Class  A,  grade  third.] 

E.XERCISE  IN  REPRODUCTION. 

*' Robbie's  visit  to  the  park,"  read  from  Stickuey's  Second  Reader,  pages  172-lTI.  Pupils  w^  • 
paragraph  each.  Then  the  teacher  pnt  the  following  words  on  tiie  boaid  aad  bad  the  ehfldrea  fa^ 
nounce  them :  Robbie,  Central  Park,  skrtU}*,  mettnt,  Mntey,  ^unny,  poUctman. 

I'ho  tr:icher  then  wrote  the  following  five  questions  on  the  board,  the  answers  to  which  ihosU 
constitute  a  paragraph : 

(1)  Tell  me  where  Robbie's  aunt  took  him  to  visit? 

(2)  Tell  me  about  Central  Park  ? 

(3)  Tell  some  of  the  things  Robbie  and  his  aunt  did  ? 

(4)  Tell  something  about  the  squirrel  they  saw  in  the  park? 

(5)  What  p.art  of  the  visit  did  Robbie  like  best  of  all? 

The  class  was  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  was  given  one  of  the  above  sul^iects  on  vlikh 
to  write. 

(1)  Mary  Ncal.  Subject  ;*i2o66»«'«  visit  to  Central  Park. 

Robbie':}  Aunt,  Jennie  took  him  to  Central  Park  one  day.  He  was  six  years  old  that  day,  tod  ^ 
enjoyed  the  visit  very  much. 

(2)  Matlio  F.lmore.  Central  Park  is  a  beautiful  place.  There  are  large  gardens  of  flowers,  Iwj* 
than  any  in  your  garden.    Central  Park  lias  a  largo  number  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

(3)  Nettie  Clinton.  Robbie  and  his  Aunt  Jennie  took  a  sail  on  the  water.  There  were  soins  »W* 
swans  swimming  on  the  water.  Robbie  gave  them  a  piece  of  cake.  They  came  up  and  ate  thecals 
out  of  his  hand. 

(4)  Opal  Jacobs.  Robbie  saw  a  squirrel  in  the  park-  It  was  on  a  bush.  Robbie  gave  it  sontfcat* 
and  then  it  jumped  on  his  aunt's  shoulders. 

(5)  George  Buecking.  Robbie  likeil  the  little  squirrel  the  best  of  all  that  he  saw  in  his  visit. 

The  concrete  story  from  five  other  children. 

(1)  Olive  Peck.  Robbie's  aunt  took  Robbie  to  visit  Central  Park. 

(2)  Lizzie  Arnold.  Central  Park  is  a  very  beautiful  place.  It  has  many  flowers  in  it.  RobWetn«l  !»*» 
aunt  saw  swans,  deer,  and  a  little  gray  squirrel.  Aunt  Jennie  called  the  squirrel,  and  it  ran  up  w^ 
down  her  shoulder. 
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(3)  (slcDxi  RobitiMon  Robbie  and  hit  svnt  had  a  ride  in  a  brtat  and  Hubbie  garo  some  8\van.t  a  piece 
of  cako. 

(4)  Eva  Beekman .  After  Kobbie  and  bis  aunt  bad  taken  tbeir  walk  acroaa  tbe  bridge  tbey  saw  a  gray 
sq  uirrel  in  some  bushes.  Wboii  Hobbio  saw  the  nqairrel  he  said.  ' '  Ob  !  Annt  Jennie,  come  bore  qaick ; 
here  is  a  squirrel."  When  hi«  anat  eanie  she  spoke  te  tbe  squirrel  and  tbe  sqnirrel  jamped  on  ber 
sbotilders. 

(5)  Ida  Itumsbeck  Robbie  and  bis  annt  saw  a  squirrel  ont  in  Central  Park.  Robbie  called  the  squir- 
rt'l  to  ItiiD,  and  tbe  squirrel  ran  up  bis  arm.    Robbie  liked  tbe  sqttirrel  best  of  all. 

FRAKKLIK  SCHOOL-MISS  MACK,  TEACHRR. 
[  April  3.  1895->CUm  A,  grade  aeeoed.] 

OUTUVB  ox  BOARD. 

f  What  things  are. 

„     ^  ^  ,,  t  How  things  are. 

Sentcnres  tell  <  __,    .,..**         ...  , 
I  What  things  will  do. 

[  What  can  be  done  to  things. 

Ast»i.-4tant  Superintendent.  Miss  Mack,  in  your  work  do  yon  foUew  the  plan  of  tliat  outline  in  moch 
that  you  teach  concerning  objects?— Miss  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  bave/oaad  it  particularly 
gpad  for.  • 

Assistant  Superintendent.  What  advantage  do  yoo  think  that  plan  of  treatntcnt  bos  f— Miss  Mack. 
It  tenches  language,  observation,  aecnncy,  and  eeonected  thoaght. 

Teacher.  Wo  will  think  what  things  art,  and  talk  about  tbe  d^  this  aftcnooB.  You  may  tell  rao 
about  the  dog. 

f  lorj-.  This  is  a  curly  dog. 

'Ray.  This  is  a  useful  dog. 

Alice.  This  is  a  trained  dog.    This  is  a  irieadly  dog. 

Q.  \Vho  can  put  three  of  those  sentences  together  in  oae  sentence  /—Robert.  This  is  a  curly,  useful, 
and  friendly  dog. 

Q.  You  aiay  teU  ne  Aoar  tikiMf^  are.    How  is  the  dog? 

Anna.  The  dog  ia  Uack.  • 

Homer.  The  dog  is  gentle. 

George.  Tbe  dog  is  trained. 

Hay.  The  dog  is  bbu:k  and  white. 

Q.  You  may  put  three  of  those  sentences  together  ia  oae  sentence.- Ben.  The  dog  ia  tame,  gentle, 
and  black.  < 

Q.  ^'ow,  you  may  think  of  what  things  wiU  do.    Tlfluk  of  what  the  dog  can  do. 

John.  Tbe  dog  can  awim. 
.  Charley.  The  <iog  cao  jamp  tbroagh  a  hoop. 

Stella.  The  dog  can  bite. 

Mattie.  The  dog  can  catch  a  rabbit. 

Q.  You  may  give  nio  one  sentence  containing  three  of  those  sentences. — ^Mary .  The  dog  can  catch  a 
trabbit,  jump  through  a  hoop«  aad  can  bite. 

Q.  Kow,  yon  may  think  of  whtU  can  b4  done  f  things,    AYhat  can  we  do  to  dt^a  ? 

Charlea.  Tbe  dog  caa  be  trained. 

Robert.  We  can  make  a  dog  dive  into  tbe  water  after  a  rock. 

Mamie.  The  dog  can  bo  i)etted. 

Q.  Give  mo  ono  sentence  with  three  of  those  in  it.— Alice.  Tbe  dog  can  be  trained,  petted,  aad  can 
be  made  to  dive  into  the  water  after  a  rook. 

Teacher.  After  a  lesson  has  been  developed  this  way,  pnpils  are  expected  to  reproduce  it  ia  a  written 
exercise,  with  correct  spelling  aad  pnnctnatioa. 

Assistant  Snpertiitendeai.  Miss  Mack,  let  tbe  children  work  this  out  on  tbeir  slates,  m  that  we  can 
^t  a  oopy  of  what  two  or  three  of  them  can  do. 

Gladys.  The  2>o<;.— This  is  a  gentle,  kind,  and  friendly  dog.  Tbe  dog  is  young,  tame,  uid  playful. 
The  dog  can  swim,  play,  and  bark.    The  dog  can  bo  trained,  petted,  and  loved. 

(Pnpil's  name  omitted ;  one  of  the  pooreat  slatea.)  Thia  ia  a  black,  good,  and  small  dog*  This  dog  is 
gentle,  tame,  and  baa  long  hair.  This  dog  can  swim,  carry  a  basket,  and  catch  a  rabbit.  This  dog  can 
bo  trained  and  learned  to  dive  under  the  water  after  a  rock. 

Maude.  (One  of  the  best.)  The  Dog.— Thia  is  a  curly,  black,  and  large  dog.  Tbe  dog  is  gentle,  pUy* 
ful,  and  useful.    The  dog  can  bite,  run,  and  foUow  his  utaater.    It  can  bo  trained,  tied,  and  whipped. 

RiUa.  The  Do^.— This  is  a  curly,  useful,  and  pretty  dog.  The  dog  is  black,  snoall,  and  goitle.  He 
can  jnmp,  bite,  and  will  follow  people.  The  dog  can  be  petted,  trained,  aad  made  dive  nader  tbe  water 
after  a  rock. 
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WOODLAND  SCHOOL-MISS  RAMSEY,  TEACHER. 

[April  4  1805— Clans  A,  grade  second.] 
Purpose  0/  the  lesson :  To  show  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

Q.  I  ^ant  to  kuow  what  to  call  thai  little  mark  (*)f— Daisy.  An  apostrophe. 

Q-  Can  you  think  of  a  word  in  your  reading  lesson  that  has  that  mark  in  it  f— Elmer.  Doat  [wntn 
tho  vrord  on  the  board]. 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  the  apostrophe  there!— Elmer.  Because  it  makes  it  shorter. 

Q.  What  other  reason  ?— Elmer.  Because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  another  word?— Alice.  Can  t  [writes  word  on  the  board].    I  um  tlies?»- 
trophe  because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  What  would  it  bo  if  the  letter  were  not  left  out!— Alice.  Cannot. 

Q.  Who  can  think  of  another  word!— Mario.  Ian  t  [wntcs  word  on  the  board]. 

Q    Why  did  you  put  the  apostrophe  there  ?— Marie.  Because  the  letter  o  is  left  out. 

Q.  What  two  words  would  that  be?— Mattie.  Is  and  not, 

(Throughout  the  lesson,  in  asking  questions  to  find  ownership,  the  teacher  takes  uptbesrtidi 
mentioned  and  holds  it  before  the  class.) 

Q.  Whose  slate  is  that?— Fred.  That  is  Robbie's  slate. 

Q.  Whose  pencil  is  this?— Robbie.  That  is  Joe's  pencil. 

Q.  Whose  slate  Is  this?— Ella.  That  is  Ruby's  slate. 

Q.  Whose  pen  is  this?- Leia.  That  is  Frank's  pen. 
*  Q.  Whoso  box  is  this?— Alice.  That  i.s  Fred's  box. 

Q.  Whoso  sponge  is  this?— Mamie.  That  is  Lela's  sponge. 

Q.  Whose  pockotbook  is  this  ?  -Frank.  That  is  6en*s  pocketbook. 

Q.  Whose  bottle  is  this?— Eddie.  That  is  Ellen's  bottle. 

Q.  Whose  slate  is  this?— Hnzcl.  That  is  Mark's  slate. 

Q.  Please  write  that  on  the  board.— Albert.  That  is  Marys  slate. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?— Daisy.  Ho  left  out  the  apostrophe  in  Mary's. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  slate?— Fred.   Mary  owns  that  slate. 

Q.  Albert,  correct  your  sentence.- (Albert  puts  apostrophe  in  Mary's.) 

C^.  What  word  is  it  that  shows  who  owns  that  slate?— Daisy.  Mary's. 

Q.  We  use  an  apostrophe  when  we  leave  a  letter  out.    We  are  going  to  put  an  apostrophe  in  JTifX 
because  Mary  owns  that  slate.    Whoso  pencil  is  this  ?— Albert.  That  is  Lela's  pencil. 

Q.  Write  that  on  the  board.— Elmer.  That  is  Lela's  pencle 

Q.  What  mark  did  you  put  there  to  show  who  owned  the  pencil  ?— Albert.  The  apostrophe. 

Q.  Do  yon  seo  anything  wrong  with  his  sentence?— Albert.  Oh,  I  did  not  spell  jMnci?  right 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  pencil  ?— Albert.  P-e-n-ei-l,  pencil. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  sentence  is  correct  now?— Ruby.  Ho  left  out  the  period. 

Q.  What  do  yon  call  that  sentence  ?— Hazel.  A'statement. 

Q.  Now,  Albert,  write  your  sentence  correctly.    Albert  writes:  That  is  Lda'speneiL 

Q.  Whose  slato  is  this  ?    You  may  write  on  your  slates  whose  slate  this  is.    Karl  has  on  hit  ii»^' 
That  is  Rob's  slate. 

Q.  What  word  shows  that  it  Is  owned?— Earl.  Rob's. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  it?— Earl.  Capital  Rob  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  did  you  begin  it  with  a  capita?— Ella.  Because  it  is  a  boy's  name. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  an  apostrophe  in  the  wonl  Rob'sf—Rnby.  Because  the  slate  belongs  to  B^ 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  this  myself  and  you  may  write  it.    The  bird's  nest  is  in  the  tree.    You  mij  '*•' 
your  sentence  for  me.— Ella.  Tho  bird's  nest  is  in  the  tree. 

Q.  How  did  you  commence  the  sentence  ?— Ella.  With  a  capital  T. 

Q.  Why  ?— Ella.  Because  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

Q.  What  did  you  put  at  the  end  of  your  sentence? — Mary.  A  period. 

Q.  Why  ?— Mary.  Because  the  sentence  is  a  statement. 

Q.  How  did  you  write  the  word  bird's?— Alice.  B-xr-d  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  an  apostrophe  there  ?— Alice.  Because  it  tells  whom  the  nest  belongs  ta 

Q.  You  may  tell  me  when  to  use  the  apostrophe.— Lewis.  We  always  use  an  apostrophe  wfc«  •* 
denotes  ownership. 

Q.  What  docs  denote  mean  ?— Alice.  To  show. 

Q.  What  does  ownenhip  mean?— Elmer.  Somebody  owning  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  something  you  own. 

Fred.  I  own  my  suit  of  clothes. 

Mary.  I  own  my  doll. 

Q.  Who  owns  this  pencil  ?— Mattie.  That  is  Rnby's  pencil. 

Q.  What  word  shows  who  owns  it?— Lela.  Ruby's. 

Q.  How  would  you  write  Ruby's?— Hazel.  Capital  R-u-b-y  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  Why  do  you  begin  it  with  a  capital?— Hazel.  Because  it  is  a  girl's  name. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  the  apostrophe  ?— Daisy.  Always  use  an  apostrophe  when  the  word  d«»»W 
ownership. 

Q.  When  else  do  we  use  an  apostrophe?— Ruby.  Use  an  apostrophe  when,  there  is  a  letUr  W**'"'* 
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FRAKKLIN  SCHOOL.-MISS  ROSENBERGER,  TEACHER. 
[April  3,  1885.— Class  C,  grade  second.] 

LANQCAOK  UESSOIT  OX  FOBM. 

Teacher.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  cQltivate  the  babit  of  observation;  to  develop  the  Torms: 
to  teach  tbo  proper  names  for  the  different  directions  and  positions,  and  also  to  use  these  names  in 
conversation.  The  idea  of  this  lesson  is  to  build  np  from  straight  lines  to  form  the  cube,  and  to  see 
tlie  relation  of  lines  to  one  another. 

Q.  Show  me  the  surface  of  your  slate.— Nellie.  This  is  the  surface  of  my  slate  [points  to  flat  side]. 

Q.  What  is  the  surface  of  anything  ?— Nellie.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the  outside  of  it 

Q.  You  may  go  to  the  door  and  show  me  the  surface  of  the  door.— Harry.  This  is  the  surface  of  the 
door  [points  to  the  outside  of  the  door]. 

Q.  You  may  show  me  the  surface  of  the  blackboard.— Arthur.  This  is  the  surface  of  the  blackboard. 

Q.  Who  can  again  tell  me  what  the  surface  of  anything  is  f— Mary.  The  surface  of  anything  is  the 
outside  of  it. 

Q.  Show  me  the  edge  of  your  desk.— Ray.  This  is  the  edge  of  my  desk  [points  to  edge]. 

Q.  Show  me  the  edge  of  the  door.— Don.  This  is  the  edge  of  the  door  [points  to  edge]. 

Q.  You  may  all  show  me  tho  edge  of  your  slate.— (Children  point  to  edges  of  their  slates.) 

Q.  How  many  comers  do  you  see  on  your  slates?— Wayne.  I  see  four  comers  on  my  slate. 

Q.  You  may  come  here  and  show  me  the  comers,  and  talk  about  it.— Wayne.  This  is  one  comer, 
and  this  is  another. 

Q.  How  many  comers  did  ho  show  me  ?— Class.  He  showed  you  two  corners. 

Q.  I  want  someone  to  show  me  all  the  comers  you  see  on  Obe  surface  of  your  slate. — Kathleen. 
This  is  ono  comer,  this  is  another,  this  is  another,  and  this  is  the  last  comer. 

Q.  Show  me  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bhickboard.— Ray.  This  side  of  the  blackboard  is  opposite  to 
that  side  [points  to  opposite  side]. 

Q.  Show  me  some  other  opposite  sides— Marie.  This  side  and  that  side  are  opposite  to  each  other 
[points  to  top  and  bottom  of  blackboard]. 

Q.  When  one  side  meets  another  side  what  do  we  say  of  the  two  sides?— Shirley.  When  one  side 
meets  another  side  we  call  the  sides  adjacent.  


Q.  Show  me  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  blackboard. 
Arthur.  This  side  is  adjacent  to  that  side. 
Mary.  This  side  is  adjacent  to  that  side. 


^<r 


X 


-X- 


Q.  Hold  your  slate  in  a  horixontal  position.— (Rath  does  so.) 

Q.  Place  your  slate  parallel  to  Ruth's.— Wade.  My  slate  is  parallel 


to  Ruth's  sUte.      ^         Jy 


Q'  Johnnie,  place  your  slato  parallel  to  Ruth's  slate Johnnie.  My  slate  is  parallel 

to  Ruth's  slate. 
Q*  Is  it  parallel  to  any  other  slate  f— Johnnie.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  their  slates. 

Q-  Matilda,  place  your  slato  in  a  vertical  position.— Matilda.  My  slate  is  in  a  vertical 
position. 

Q.  riace  your  slate  parallel  to  Matilda's  slate.— Ray.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  Matilda's 
aUte. 


Q-  Don,  place  your  slate  parallel  to  Matilda's  slate.— A.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  Matilda's 
•late. 
Q.  Only  to  one  slate?— Don.  My  slate  is  parallel  to  their  slates. 

Q.  Now,  wo  have  one  more  position.    What  is  it?— Lee.  Oblique,  or  slanting  [places 
•late  in  an  oblique  position]. 


Q-  Place  your  nlate,  Alice,  so  that  it  is  parallel  to  Lee's.— Alice.  My  slate  is  parallel  to 
L«e'H  slato. 
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ir  slates, 
to  (Jertnk 

L 


Q.  Ocrtrudo  and  Robert,  come  Tortrartl  with  your  slates.  Gertrude,  place  your  slato  iu  a  borizontal 
position.  Kobert  may  place  bis  perpendicular  to  Gertrude's.  What  kind  of  an  angle  hare  you 
formctl?  -George.  We  have  formed  a  right  angltt. 


Q.  Tou  may  placo  your  slaio  to  make  asotlier  right  angle.— (George  jilacra  slate 
another  edge.) 

Q.  I  want  another  right  angle.  -(Six  children  form  solid  of  their  slates.) 

Q.  If  these  slates  were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  edges  the  samo,  what  form  would 
we  have  ipade?— Class.  A  cube. 
Q.  How  many  sides  has  a  cube?— Kathleen.  A  cube  has  six  sides. 

FRAXKLIK  SCHOOL— MISS  KOONS,  TEACHER. 
[April  2.  ISaS— Class  0,  grade  second  (beginning)— Pupifai  in  sckool  10  rnontha.] 

Q.  Who  will  give  me  a  rule  about  how  to  begin  a  sentence  ? 

Ben.  The  first  of  a  sentence  begins  with  a  capital; 

Frank.  Every  sontence  begins  with  a  capital. 

Q.  My  book  was  lost.    Change  this  sentence  to  the  plural  form.— Mary.  Our  books  were  lost. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  my  f— Ben.  Our. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  «>a#f— Nellie.  Were. 

Q.  The  lady  is  gone.    Change  to  the  plural.— Mary.  The  ladies  are  gone. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  ladj^ /— Earl.  Ladies. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  m/— Edna.  Are. 

<j.  The  knife  belongs  to  Mary.  Change  this  sentence  to  the  plural.— Laura.  The  knives  belong  tc 
Mary. 

Q.  What  is  the  plural  of  itn</«?— Charley.  Knives. 

Q.  Change  this  sentence  to  the  plural:  Does  the  bird  sing?— Minnie.  Do  the  birds  sing? 

Q.  With  what  does  that  sontence  end?— Mattie.  With  a  question  mark. 

Q.  Why  ?— Mattio.  Because  it  asks  a  question. 

Q.  Give  the  plural  of  the  words  that  I  give  you,  and  spell  tbeai: 

Ladt/.— John.  Ladies;  l-*-d-i-«-s. 

I.-Kdna.  We;  we. 

ira«.— Laura.  Were;  w-e-re. 

Knife.— lS.xc\.  Knives;  k-n-i-v-e-s. 

Sheep.— ytWie.  Sheep;  s-h-cep. 

Ifcrn.— John.  Men;  m-e-n. 

Am.— Tom.  Are;  a-r-e. 

iroinow.— Sadie.  Women;  w-o-m-c-n. 

Hrt«.— Ben.  Uave ;  h-a-v-o. 

Does.—'iS.VkTj.  Do;  d-o. 

Jfy.— Edna.  Our;  our. 

Q.  I  want  a  sentence  with  that  in  it  (no)  [teacher  writes  the  words  on  the  board;  the  pupiU  pro- 
nounce thorn].— Laura.  I  no  my  lesson. 

Q.  Who  will  give  me  a  sentence  with  the  word  in  it?— Birdie.  I  no  the  girl. 

Q.  Who  will  give  it  correctly  ?— John.  He  has  no  mother. 

Q.  /Tnoir.— Nellie.  I  know  ray  lesson. 

Q.  A^cM?.— EarL  I  have  a  new  suit, 

i^.  /r»f?p.— Tom.  I  knew  that  you  were  bad. 

Q.  Tfrife*.— Edna.  I  tcrife  my  lesson. 

Q.  J?i<7/if.— Frank.  The  boy  has  his  rt^/i^hand  on  the  book. 

q.  //rar.— Willie.  I  hear  the  band  play. 

Q.  /7<TC.— Gertie.  Ilere  we  are. 

LATHROP  SCHOOL-MISS  MAGERLE,  TEACHER. 

[April  3,  1895— Class  A,  grade  first— Pupils  in  school  6^  mo&tlis.] 

Purpose:  To  teach  the  use  of  "this"  and  "  that." 

Q.  You  may  point  to  something  in  the  room. 
Ruby.  This  is  a  table. 
Renee.  This  is  an  era«er. 
Vida.  This  is  a  thprmoraeter. 
Thomas.  This  is  an  ink  bottle. 
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Teacher.  I  will  point  to  RometliiDg,  and  you  maj  tell  me  what  it  fs  [teacher  pointg  to  the  different 
objects,  and  child  tclla  what  they  are]. 
Barrett.  That  is  a  chair. 
Willie.  That  is  a  desk. 
John.  That  is  a  pencil. 

(Child  comes  to  the  table,  picks  np  the  object,  and  tells  what  it  is.) 
Arthur.  This  is  a  bottle. 
Class.  That  is  a  bottle. 
Ruby.  This  is  an  oil  can. 
Class.  That  is  an  oil  can. 
Henec.  This  is  an  orange. 
Clas8.  That  i«  an  orange. 

Q.  For  what  do  we  use  this  /— Vida.  We  use  this  for  something  that  is  cIom)  to  us. 
Q.  For  what  do  we  use  that  ?— WiDie.  We  use  that  for  something  that  is  far  away  from  ns. 

PurpoM'.  To  teach  the  use  of  the  "aiognhir"  and  "plural.'' 

Toacher.  Once  I  saw  in  a  room  where  I  was  sitting  a  little  animal  come  out  of  a  hole  near  the  cup- 
board and  run  aeross  the  room.  It  was  about  three  iachea  long,  had  a  sharp  nose,  with  whiskers  on 
each  side  of  its  face,  and  two  little  bright  eves. .  What  do  you 'think  it  was?— Myrtle.  I  think  it  was 
a  mouse. 

Teacher.  Fretty  soon  I  saw  another  little  mouse  come  out  of  the  liole  and  run  across  the  room ;  then 
how  many  were  there?— Josie.  There  were  two  mice. 

Q.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  another>little  monse  come  out;  then  how  many  were  there '-Joe.  There  were 
three  mice. 

Q.  Soon  I  eaw  another  mouse;  then  how  many  ?— John.  There  were  fonr  mice. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  the  little  animal  that  came  out  of  the  hole*— Eva.  I  called  the  little  animal 
a  mmne. 

Q.  What  wonld  you  rail  two  such  animals?— Vida.  I  would  call  two  anch  animals  ntiee. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  three  such  animals  ?— Walter.  I  would  call  three  such  animals  mice. 

Q.  What  would  yon  call  one  such  animal ?— Hans.  A  mouse. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  more  than  one  such  animals  ?— Baby.  Mice. 

Q.  How  many  animals  does  mouse  mean!— May.  Mouse  means  one  animal. 

Q.  How  many  animals  does  mUe  mean  ?— Barrett.  Mies  means  more  than  one  animal. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  mouse  ?— Frank.  MUe  means  more  than  one  mouse. 

Q.  What  word  moans  more  than  one  child  ?— Walter.  Children  moans  more  than  one  child. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  man  f— Gertie.  Men  means  mure  than  one  man. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  woman?— Vida.  Women  means  more  than  one  woman. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  ox  ?— Ruby.  Oxen  moans  more  than  one  ox. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  book  ?— Hence.  Books  means  more  than  one  book. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  foot?— Josephine.  Feet  means  more  than  one  foot. 

Q.  What  word  means  more  than  one  hand  ?— Willie.  Hands  means  more  than  one  hand. 

Teacher.  I  will  give  you  one  and  you  may  tell  me  more  than  one.    A  mouse  runs.— Willie.  Mice  run. 

Q.  A  horse  trots.— Hans.  Horses  trot. 

Q.  A  cliild  plays.— Barrett.  Children  play. 

Q.  A  man  works.— John.  Men  work. 

Purpose:  To  show  the  use  of  "  in"  and  •'are/'  as  singnlar  and  plnral. 

Q.  la  the  ruler  on  the  table  [teacher  places  ruler  on  the  table]  ?— Renee.  The  ruler  is  on  the  table. 

Q-  Are  the  rulers  on  the  table  [teacher  places  another  ruler  on  table]  /—Josephine.  The  rulers  are 
on  the  table. 

Q-  Is  the  book  in  my  hand  [holds  np  book]  7— Hans.  The  book  is  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Are  the  books  m  my  hand  [holds  up  two  books]  ?— Ruby.  The  books  are  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Is  ttie  egg  on  the  table  [places  glass  egg  on  the  tal>le]  ?— WlUie.  The  egg  is  on  the  table. 

Q.  Are  the  eggs  on  the  table  [places  another  glass  egg  on  the  table]  ?— Tom.  The  eggs  are  on  the 
table. 

Q-  When  do  we  use  t#»    Willie.  We  use  is  when  we  speak  of  only  one. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  or« ?—Vido.  We  use  are  when  wc  speak  of  more  than  one. 

Q-  I  will  give  you  one^  and  you  may  give  me  more  than  one.  The  ruler  is  lon^.— Roy,  The  rulers 
*re  long. 

Q«  The  tree  is  high.— Myrtle.  The  trees  are  high. 

Q«  The  apple  is  sweet.- Eva.  Apples  are  sweet. 

Q'  I  will  give  you  more  than  one,  and  you  may  tell  me  one.  The  hats  are  black.— Walter.  The  hat 
IB  black. 

Q.  The  eggs  are  in  the  basket. — Josephine.  An  egg  is  in  the  basket. 

Q-  The  trees  are  tall— Hans.  The  tree  is  tall. 
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Purpoee:    To  show  the  uae  of  *•  and." 

Q.  Where  is  John  [child  comes  forward  on  platform]  f— Class.  John  is  on  the  platform. 

Q.  Who  are  on  the  platform  now  [hrings  another  child  forward]?— Clans.  Anna  and  John  are  on 
the  platform. 

Q.  Who  are  on  the  platform  now  [there  are  three  children  on  the  platform]?— Class.  Anna,  John, 
and  Walter  are  on  the  platform. 

Q.  (Teacher  places  objects  on  the  table.)  What  is  on  the  table  ?— Leola.  An  album  and  a  ball  are  on 
the  table. 

Q.  (Teacher  places  another  object  on  the  table.)  What  is  on  the  table  now  ?— Lucile.  An  album,  a 
ball,  and  an  ax  are  on  the  table. 

PurpoM:  To  show  the  ase  of  "  was  '*  and  "  were,'*  aa  singular  and  plural. 

Q.  Was  the  book  on  the  table  [puts  book  on  the  table  and  takes  it  off]  f— John.  The  book  was  <hi 
the  table. 

Q.  Were  the  books  on  the  table  [puts  two  books  on  the  table  and  takes  them  off]  ?— Willie.  The 
books  were  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  the  pencil  in  the  box  [puts  pencil  in  box  and  takes  it  out]  7— Barrett.  The  pencil  was  in 
the  box. 

Q,  Were  the  pencils  in  the  box  [puts  two  or  three  pencils  in  the  box  and  then  takes  thwn  out)  ?— 
Tom.  The  pencils  were  in  the  box. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  was  1- 'Willie.  We  use  was  when  we  speak  of  only  one. 

Q.  When  do  we  use  were  ?— Era.  We  nse  were  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  one  and  yon  may  tell  me  more  than  one: 

The  book  was  on  the  table.— Hans.  The  books  were  on  the  table. 

The  hat  was  in  the  cloakroom.— Mary.  The  hats  were  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  picture  was  on  the  wall.— Johnnie.  The  pictures  were  on  the  wall. 

Q.  I  will  give  yon  more  than  one,  and  you  may  tell  me  one: 

The  papers  were  torn.— Willie.  The  paper  was  torn. 

The  eggs  were  in  the  nest.— Gertie.  The  egg  was  in  the  nest. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL-MISS  MATTHIAS,  TEACHER. 

[April  8,  1895— Classes  A  and  B,  grade  first.] 

Q.  What  shall  we  write  about  today  ?— Johnnie.  A  horse. 

Q.  Who  shall  own  the  horse  ?— Charley.  Freddy  owns  the  horse. 

KREDDT'S  HOB8B. 

Q.  What  mark  shown  that  Freddy  owns  something?— Etta.  The  apostrophe  s. 

Q.  What  color  shall  Freddy's  horse  be?— Decoy.  Fred's  horse  is  brown.  [The  italidaed  is  the  aen- 
tence  the  t4?acher  writes  on  I  ho  board  for  the  story.] 

Q.  Where  did  Freddy  get  his  horse »— Charles.  Fred  got  his  horse  at  the  bam. 

Q.  What  other  word  could  we  use  for  Fred? 

Johnnie.  He. 

Fairy.  Ho  got  his  horse  from  his  papa. 

Kitty.  He  got  his  horse  in  the  country. 

Nellie.  He  got  his  horse  from  the  stock  yards. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  instead  of  got^  I  do  not  think  got  is  as  nice  a  word  as  we  could  use  ?— Decoy. 
He  broitght  his  horse  from  the  country. 

Q.  What  did  ho  name  his  horse?    What  do  you  think  is  a  nice  name ?— Charley.  Bob. 

Q.  When  is  ho  going  to  rido  his  horse  Bob?— Fairy.  He  went  riding  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Toll  me  something  about  it.  Ono  Sunday  morning,  what  kind  of  a  morning  was  it? — Nellie.  A 
nice  momiii«:j. 

Q.  W(!  do  not  want  to  say  nice.— Nellie.  He  rode  Bob  one  bright  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  What  happens  to  Fre*l?— Fairy.  The  horse  throwed  him  up  in  the  air. 

<J.  Tes,  that  is  wliat  the  horse  did,  but  who  can  tell  it  better? 

(Jharley.  He  kicked  him  up  in  the  air. 

Nellie.  Bob  threw  him  off  in  the  mud. 

Q.  What  made  Bob  throw  him  off  in  the  mud?— Willie.  Fred  whipped  the  horse  so  hard  that  be 
threw  him  off  in  the  mud. 

Q.  Tbcu  wo  will  write :  While  riding^  Fred  hit  the  horse  so  hard  he  threw  him  of  in  the  mud, 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  Fred  for  doing  such  a  thing  as  that  7— Nellie.  I  think  Fred  was  a  bad  boy. 

Q.  Tell  me  that,  so  that  I  can  write  it.— Nellie.  Fred,  Fred,  you  are  a  bad,  bad  boy! 

Teacher.  Take  your  slates.  We  are  going  to  write  that  story  on  our  slates.  Write  it  just  as  nicely 
as  you  can.     Put  in  all  of  tho  marks. 

Freddy's  horse.— Fred' »  horse  is  brown.  Ho  brought  his  horse  from  the  country.  He  rode  Bob  one 
bright  Sunday  morning.  While  riiling,  Fred  liit  the  Iiorse  so  hard  he  threw  him  off  in  tho  mud.  Fred, 
Fred,  you  are  a  bad,  bad  boy ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 


[The  following  article  on  edacational  valaes  I  reprint  ttom  the  report  of  the  St. 
Loais  schools  for  the  year  1872-73.'  It  contains  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of 
some  of  the  points  rehitive  to  the  educative  value  of  the  several  studies  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  in  this  way  may  he  useful  in  explaining  points  that 
are  left  obscure  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  correlation  of  studies.] 

The  educator  is  called  upon  especially  to  scrutinize  the  character  of 
Ms  elementary  work.  He  must  see  from  afar  the  effects  of  the  trifling 
things  with  which  he  makes  his  beginnings.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this 
duty  that  has  in  late  years  drawn  so  much  attention  to  Froebel's  theo- 
ries of  the  kindergarten  and  to  primary  education  generally.  It  is  all 
essential  that  the  foundation  should  be  sufficient  for  the  superstructure. 
Of  late,  therefore,  much  thought  has  been  expended  on  the  question  of 
adapting  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  to  the  actual 
demands  upon  the  citizen  in  after  life.  The  same  zeal  which  has  chal- 
lenged the  methods  and  subjects  of  the  common  schools  has  with  still 
more  emphasis  challenged  the  higher  education  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  has  demanded  the  substitution  of  more  practical  studies 
for  the  traditional  disciplinary  course.  It  has  asked  for  more  science 
and  less  Latin  or  Greek  and  for  a  radical  extension  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem of  making  up  a  course  of  study  for  each  individual.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  movement  toward  gaining  its  points. 
Meanwhile  a  vigorous  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  old  finds  its  defenders 
and  apologists.  The  discussion  widens  its  scope  and  extends  to  many 
other  phases  not  originally  called  into  question,  not  only  the  proper 
course  of  study  for  the  public  schools,  but  their  right  to  exist  on  appro- 
priations from  the  public  treasury;  especially  with  reference  to  the 
public  high  school  the  discussion  is  a  warm  one.  Teachers  and  directors 
of  public-school  systems  have  become  suddenly  aware  that  there  may 
be  an  "irrepressible conflict^  between  the  system  of  public  and  that  of 
private  instruction.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  learn  that  there  are 
two  systems  firmly  established  in  our  land  confronting  each  other  with 
radically  different  theories  as  to  a  proper  course  of  study.    Such  hos- 

'  By  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent. 
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tility  could  not  but  develop  sooner  or  later  into  an  open  contest.  Now 
that  the  general  attention  is  directed  to  education  as  an  element  of 
national  and  social  strength,  we  can  no  longer  avoid  a  discussion  of 
these  differences  and  of  the  theories  on  which  they  are  based.  The 
peaceful  victories  of  industry  at  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  and  the 
colossal  victories  of  Prussian  arms  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  have  aroused 
statesmen  and  political  economists  to  the  study  of  public  education  as 
essential  to  national  strength  in  productive  industry  and  in  the  field  of 
battle  as  well.  What  this  education  should  be,  how  far  it  should  be 
carried,  whether  compulsory  or  not,  whether  there  should  be  different 
courses  of  education,  adapted  to  the  supposed  destinies  of  the  pupils— 
these  and  other  kindred  questions  must  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
fundamental  principles.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  contended,  in  the  inter- 
est of  productive  industry,  that  the  public  schools,  being  for  the  masses 
who  are  destined  to  fill  the  ranks  of  common  laborers,  should  give  a 
semitechnical  education  and  avoid  the  purely  disciplinary  studies.  The 
latter  should  bo  reserved  for  private  academies  and  preparatory  schools 
founded  by  private  enterprise  and  open  to  such  of  the  community  as 
can  afford  to  patronize  them.  The  higher  education  in  this  country 
conducted  in  its  colleges  and  univei*sities  should,  according  to  this  view, 
have  no  organic  relation  whatever  to  the  public  school  system,  but  only 
to  the  system  of  preparatory  schools  and  academies  supported  by 
private  wealth.  That  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  to  injure 
the  cause  of  education  in  general,  who  can  doubt,  when  he  reflects  that 
such  isolation  must  have  the  effect  of  arraying  the  supporters  of  public 
schools  and  those  who  have  received  the  primary  education  given  in 
them  against  the  supporters  of  higher  education  and  against  the  class 
of  citizens  who  have  received  itf  For  it  will  result  that  those  who 
receive  a  higher  education  will  have  been,  during  their  whole  coarse  in 
a  system  of  schools  founded  on  a  basis  different  from  the  public  schools, 
having  a  different  course  of  study  and  supported  in  a  radically  differ- 
ent manner.  That  the  graduates  of  higher  institutions  should  under 
those  circumstances  be  in  sympathy  with  public  school  education  is 
impossible.  The  public  schools  would  necessarily  be  the  schools  of  a 
caste— of  the  proletariat — the  class  whose  chief  organ  is  the  hand,  and 
whoso  brains  are  educated  solely  to  serve  the  hand  better.  The  very 
f>ersons  themselves  are  called  "hands"  very  appropriately. 

In  this  country,  with  its  boundless  j)ossibilities,  living  as  we  do 
largely  upon  our  hopes,  conscious  of  a  rapid  development  in  the  past 
and  of  great  prospects  in  the  future,  with  a  national  history  whose  bio- 
graphical side  is  the  story  of  "  self-made"  men,  aspiration  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  people,  and  the  i)oorest  immigrant  here  soon  kindles 
with  its  impulse,  and  while  he  endeavors  by  thrift  to  accuipulate  a  for- 
tune, he  prepares  for  its  i)erpetuity  by  educating  his  children. 

There  is  nothing  more  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  foreigner 
newly  arrived  on  our  shores  than  this,  that  he  is  everywhere  eager  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  school  privileges.  To  the  self-respect  born  of 
aspiration,  what  greater  shock  can  be  ofifered  than  the  establishment 
of  caste  sdiools — pablic  schools  founded  especially  for  the  indostrial 
class,  to  the  akl  that  its  children  being  born  from  ^^  hands"  shall  be 
^^bauds^  still,  and  shall  not  mingle  with  the  children  of  the  wealthy, 
DOT  with  those  of  the  liberally  educated.  Snch  discrimination  leads 
the  laborer  to  refuse  all  school  education  unless  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it  in  the  private  school. 

The  complete  degradation  of  the  public  school  results.  On  the  one 
hukd  those  who  have  received  higher  education  have  been  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  contempt  for  the  firee  schools  of  the  laboring  classes. 
On  the  other  hand  the  laboring  classes  themselves  despise  the  symbol 
of  their  inferiority  and  the  institution  designed  to  make  their  inferiority 
hereditary. 

But  it  may  be  that  a  higher  education  demands  a  primary  education 
specially  designed  as  preparation  and  introduction  to  it.  It  is  possible 
that  an  education,  to  be  completed  in  three  or  ^y^  years,  ought  to  be 
•n  an  entirely  different  plan  from  that  intended  to  cover  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  If  such  were  found  to  be  the  case,  our  only  remedy  might  be  a 
twofold  eourse  in  the  public  schools — a  so-called  ^*-  general  course  ^  and 
a  ^'classical  course.''  Where  this  were,  not  feasible  we  might  lament 
the  (ate  of  the  public  school,  but  could  not  remove  its  necessary  evils. 
It  would  inevitably  become  the  school  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  flour- 
ishing private  school  would  draw  away  the  children  of  wealth  and 
oompetence  and  furnish  them  a  different  course  of  study. 

This  question  touches  most  vitally  our  whole  public  school  system, 
and  especially  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  school.  Let  us  inquire, 
therefore,  what  are  the  current  standards  of  education,  as  set  up  by 
the  public  and  private  schools. 

According  to  the  theory  on  which  college  education  rests,  the  pre- 
paratory schools  should  confine  their  work  almost  entirely  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary studies.  The  mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  main 
requisites  for  admission.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  for  two  years 
after  admission  there  is  very  little  deviation  from  this  course.  Har- 
vard, by  raising  the  standard  for  admission  by  at  least  a  year's  work, 
now  makes  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  elective  after  freshman  year, 
and  requires  physics,  rhetoric,  history,  and  elementary  French  as  the 
regular  studies  of  sophomore  year.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
public  schools  are  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  colleges  they  must  adopt 
the  same  course  as  the  academies  and  special  preparatory  schools  and 
make  thoroughness  in  collateral  or  information  branches  unessential 
for  promotion.  By  the  college  system  these  collateral  branches  shall 
be  reached  only  after  the  disciplinary  course  is  finished.  Even  Har- 
vard s  recent  and  noteworthy  changes  consist  in  demanding  another 
yewr's  work  in  the  preparatory  school  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. A  small  departure  from  this  looks  also  in  the  direction  of 
allowing  previous  work  in  French  and  other  studies  as  au  equivalent 
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for  required  work.  The  natural  sciences  are  to  be  included  in  the  pre- 
paratory work  at  some  future  time. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  college  has  made  so  great  a  departare 
as  to  require  for  admission  just  what  a  public  high  school  would  con- 
sider a  proper  requirement  for  a  diploma. 

The  public  schools  have  generally  adopted  a  course  of  study  resting 
on  a  dififerent  theory  from  the  one  on  which  that  of  the  colleges  is 
based.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  assames  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  best  to  unite  disciplinary  studies  with  collateral  studies 
intended  to  supply  information  and  insight.  This  union  of  discipline 
and  knowledge  must  begin  in  the  primary  school  and  continue  through 
the  high  school. 

The  amount  of  actual  culture  (including  under  this  term  both  discip- 
line and  knowledge)  represented  by  the  public  high  school  course  is 
almost  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  students  who  have  completed  sopho- 
more  year  in  most  colleges — that  is  to  say,  a  graduate  of  a  city  high 
school  is  as  able  to  pursue  independent  investigations  into  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  native  and  foreign,  as  the  college 
student  of  two  years'  standing.  What  he  has  been  obliged  to  do 
thoroughly  in  history,  United  States  and  European;  in  geography, 
descriptive  and  physical ;  in  English  literature  and  the  grammars  of 
English,  Latin,  and  French,  or  German;  rhetoricals,  writing,  spelling, 
and  reading;  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  natural  history;  in  mathema^ 
ics;  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy— what  he  has  done  in  these 
studies  is  an  equivalent  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  together  with  the  preparatory  studies 
actually  required. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  admission  to  the  colleges!  The  gradu- 
ate of  the  high  school  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  specially  pre- 
pared student  who  is  really  two  years  his  junior  in  general  culture. 
This  injustice  prevents  the  high-school  graduate  from  resorting  to  the 
regular  course  in  our  colleges. 

The  question  is  narrowed  down  to  this,  Which  is  the  correct  system, 
that  of  the  colleges  which  separates,  or  that  of  the  public  schools 
which  unites  dicipline  and  knowledge!  If  the  latter,  then  the  colleges 
of  the  land  ought  to  be  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  education  here  well  established.  If  the  former  is  right,  then 
our  public  school  system  ought  to  be  purged  of  the  collateral  work  in 
its  course  of  study.  Finally,  if  both  are  right  and  necessary,  each  in 
its  own  sphere,  then  it  is  evident  that  there  is  required  a  system  of 
private  or  public  schools  which  occupy  the  place  that  the  academy 
system  in  New  England  and  New  York  occupies.  Into  these  must  be 
sent  those  pupils  who  expect  to  fit  for  a  higher  education.  This  latter 
alternative  does  not  furnish  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  There  still 
remains,  as  has  been  stated  at  length,  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between 
the  public  school  system  and  the  system  pursued  in  these  preparatory 
schools. 
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The  conflict  lies  between  the  systems  as  now  established,  and  not 
between  the  systems  as  they  onght  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  substantially  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  should  adapt  itself  to  it.  This  will  appear 
evident  if  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  a  short 
school  period  is  a  section  of  the  best  course  of  study  for  a  long  period, 
and  that  conversely  the  long  course  of  study  can  to  best  advantage 
take  up  for  its  preparatory  studies  just  what  the  common  school  should 
teach.  In  brief,  if  the  course  of  study  is  one  for  culture  and  for  busi- 
ness or  the  jirofessions,  so  that,  whatever  section  of  it  be  cut  oft"  from 
the  beginning  fnrnishes  the  best  course  up  to  that  i)oint,  whether 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  study  or  a 
completed  course — then  it  will  be  conceded  that  higher  education  and 
common  school  education  should  both  adopt  that  course,  and  thus 
become  mutually  complementary.  Then  the  academies  and  classical 
schools,  private  institutions  supported  as  special  feeders  for  the  colleges, 
must  perforce  adopt  the  same  course  as  the  common  schools. 

That  this  is  plausible  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  difterences  shown  to  exist,  and  that  it 
is  rational  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  a  survey  of  the  psychological 
principles  that  should  determine  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study. 

In  all  tinies  nations  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  educating  their 
directive  intelligence.  Those  who  are  to  rule  are  carefully  educated  for 
this  purpose.  Public  money  has  never  been  grudged  for  the  education 
of  the  governing  classes.  So  soon  as  the  State  has  found  tliat  its 
national  strength  depended  on  the  education  of  a  special  class,  that  class 
has  at  once  been  provided  for.  The  immense  sums  recently  expended 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  for  industrial  education  show  that 
statesmanship  has  at  last  found  out  that  political  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  civil  community.  In  our  comparatively  new 
experiment  of  a  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,''  to  educate  the  ruling  class  means  to  educate  all  the  people. 
But  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history  the  system  of  education  was 
definitely  shaped  toward  providing  a  learned  few  to  look  after  the 
highest  interests,  the  clergy,  the  physicians,  the  lawyers.  The  three 
R's,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  for  all.  To  these  essentials 
the  candidates  for  the  profession  added  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  then  entered  professional  schools  to  study  their  specialties. 
A  hberal  education  included  the  classics  and  mathematics,  the  common 
school  education  included  only  the  three  R's.  But  the  newspaper  and 
magazine,  together  with  rapid  transportation,  have  opened  up  so  great 
possibilities  to  the  one  who  possesses  a  common  education  that  he  con- 
tinues his  theoretic  education  after  school  life  almost  inevitably.  The 
former  standard  of  a  liberal  education  is  attaine<l  by  the  average  of  the 
community.  The  development  and  rapid  growth  of  tlio  sciences  and  of 
modern  literature  have  added  such  immense  i)r<)vinces  to  the  domain 
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set  apart  for  a  liberal  edacatiiMi  that  it  now  bears  little  resemblance  to 
its  first  shape  aud  magnitude.  Hence,  it  happens  that  while  <mr  higher 
education  demands  only  disciplinary  studies  as  preparatory  to  it,  and 
then  proceeds  to  add  at  least  two  years  more  of  disciplinary  studies^ 
the  growth  of  realized  intelligence,  in  the  shape  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, has  introduced  changes  that  have  destroyed  its  symuietry  and 
adaptation.  In  the  common  school  the  three  K's  have  been  so  expanded 
by  the  contents  they  have  received  from  literature  and  the  sciences  of 
nature,  and  of  man,  that  they  furnish  much  more  than  is  required  by 
the  colleges,  and  much  nM>re  than  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  super* 
structure  there  built.  Moreover,  the  same  causes  that  have  operated 
to  expand  iind  fill  up  the  common  school  course  have  likewise  influenced 
tbe  college  course,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  Their  influence  in  the 
common  school  course  is  felt  throughout  its  entire  extent;  in  the  college 
course  its  presence  is  recognized  by  an  expansion  during  the  last  part 
of  it.  After  discipline  is  obtained,  then  the  student  is  prepared  to 
apply  himself  to  the  rich  contents  of  the  uMMleni  world.  Science,  art, 
and  history  may  then  be  explored.  Short  excursions  are  accordingly 
made  into  those  realms,  chiefly,  however,  by  means  of  the  oral  lectures 
of  the  professor,  who  gives  fine  summaries  of  what  has  been  aeoom- 
plished  in  this  or  that  special  province.  To  such  students  as  have  uo 
familiar  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  x>rimitive  fiicts 
and  details,  the  generalizations  af  the  professor  are  vague  and  mean- 
ingless. The  ideal  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  higher  education  finds 
thus  its  type  in  the  palm  tree,  which  climbs  nearly  to  its  full  heigkt 
brancrhless  and  then  expands  suddenly  into  full  foliage.  If  the  plan 
which  the  public  schools  have  unconsciously  and  undesigningly  adopted 
were  followed,  its  tyi)e  would  be  a  tree  that  expands  into  foliage  from 
below  up  to  the  top.  What  serious  obstacle  is  there  in  the  way  of 
adopting  for  the  college  course  a  curriculum  involving  a  central  axis  of 
discipline  studies  and  a  complement  of  accessory  branches  yieldiag 
information  and  insight  7  To  the  severe  disciplines  of  Latin,  Greek,aiMi 
the  mathematics,  ^vdd  the  sciences — both  natural  and  social-political— 
and  literature  and  civil  history.  The  preparation  for  c<^ge  should 
then  demand  the  rudiments  of  science,  literature,  aud  history.  This 
change  would  adapt  the  college  to  the  public  school  course. 

I  do  not  ignore** here  the  important  consideration — once  far  more 
imi)ortant  than  now — which  goes  to  justify  the  present  college  course. 
I  allude  to  the  principle  that  education  must  involve  a  period  of 
estrangement  from  the  common  aud  familiar.  The  pupil  must  be  led 
out  of  his  immediateness  aud  separat^'d  in  spirit  from  his  naturahiess^ 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  return  from  his  self-estrangement  to 
the  world  that  lies  nearest  to  him  and  consciously  seize  and  master  it 
Without  such  self- alienation  that  which  lies  nearest  toman  and  deepest 
in  his  nature  does  not  become  objective  to  him  at  all,  but  remains 
merely  instinctive  and  implicit.  Therefore  there  is  a  deep-lying  ground 
for  taking  *^ -^  ""^-^ent  out  of  the  familiar  modern  world  and  requiring 
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bim  to  breatlie  tke  atmosphere  of  tbe  far-off  and  distant  world  of 
IkQti^ai^  for  aeveral  years  of  his  lifft.    When  he  ai^iA  approaches  his 
tvn  world  he  is  viyidly  cooseiofis  ot  it  by  reason  of  its  obvioos  differ- 
foces  fiom  the  ciaasie  worlds  with  whicdi  he  has  become  familiar. 
IFartber  reasons  to  streaf^hen  this  position  will  also  be  Iband  in  a  eon- 
Bideration  of  the  specifie  psychological  import  oi  the  stndy  of  the 
elsfisicSy  a  consideratioii  which  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  as  a  pre- 
Mttiaary  to  the  thoroagh  investigatioo  of  the  principles  of  a  coarse  of 
study.    I  will  aiitieii>ate  here,  however,  the  final  grounds  of  decision 
igainst  the  presast  system  by  saying  that  the  expansion  of  the  modern 
world  of  realized  intelligence  is  so  great  that  it  leads  the  student  quite 
irresistibly  into  the  self-estrangement  spoken  of  above.    Its  art  and 
literature  portray  the  widest  and  deepest  collisions  of  the  problem  of 
life;  its  science  enumerates  the  whole  range  of  existences^  whether 
corporeal,  like  the  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  or  ioccM^poreal,  like  human 
institutions  and  generalizatiotts.    Besides  this,  the  proper  mastery  over 
any  ]>roTinco  of  knowledge  involves  three  stages,  and  these  must  be 
separated  in  time  long  enough  to  aUlow  of  complete  assimilation.    The 
perceptive,  the  reflective,  and  the  stage  of  insight  can  not  be  simul- 
taneous.   This  points  to  the  principle  which  requires  the  course  of 
study  to  be  exhaustive  at  each  of  its  epochs — including  all  the  repre- 
sentative province  in  somooneof  their  types  at  all  stages  f>i  process. 
The  mind  should  grow  with  all  its  windows  open  from  the  beginning. 
What  it  acquirea  in  its  early  stages  will  be  rudimentary,  but  will  fur- 
nish a  rick  native  store  for  future  thought  when  the  period  of  reflec- 
tion sets  in  sponger  and  stronger.    The  roots  of  the  sciences  and 
Uterature  and  history  should  go  down  deep  into  the  earliest  years,  so 
that  the  unconscioos  inftnence  derived  tb^ice  shall  assist  in  molding 
the  taste,  will,  and  intellect  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  growth. 
Withont  this  thorough  assimilation  with  the  whole  intellectual  betog — 
the  unconscious  molding  of  one's  view  of  the  world  ( Weltvorstelhing, 
as  the  G^ermans  call  it) — a  growth  of  years — later  scientific  and  literary 
studies  are  likely  to  be  barren,  lacking  a  fruitful  soil  in  the  disposition 
(GemHth)  and  phantasy.     Almost  ever3rthing  great  in  the  world  of 
reason  has  a  slow  gestation,  first  gathering  force  in  the  disposition  and 
then  in  the  phantasy,  coming  gradually  into  shape  and  definiteness 
through  a  series  of  mousti^ous  forms  before  it  sees  the  light  of  conscious 
reason. 

THE    STIDY   OF   THE   CLASSICS. 

No  one  who  considers  carefully  the  psychological  results  of  classic 
study  can  help  feeling  some  degree  of  dismay  at  the  treatment  such 
study  receives  at  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  our  so  called  "prominent 
educators.^ 

The  cause  of  the  public  schools  is  indeed  greatly  injured  by  unwise 
zeal.  Much  of  the  alienation  discoverable  toward  public  schools  on 
the  part  of  those  who  conduct  higher  education  is  traceable  to  that 
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feeling  of  distrust  engendered  by  tlie  tirades  of  naive,  unconscious  men, 
who  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  question  that  ha«  two  antithetic 
extremes,  whose  mediation  reaches  far  down  into  the  mysteries.  With 
the  cant  of  progress  and  reform  on  their  tongues  and  a  polemical 
flourish  of  the  epithet  "old  fogy,'^  they  challenge  whatever  they  can 
not  justify  on  immediate,  simple,  and  therefore  shallow  grounds. 
Hence  they  are  sure  to  challenge  pretty  much  all  that  is  deep  and 
rational.  Nor  are  they  the  ones  to  blame.  For  there  is  little  adequate 
justification  proffered  on  the  part  of  the  installed  x>rofessors  who  would 
seem  called  upon  to  defend  their  province  of  activity  by  showing  its 
rationality. 

This  is  partly  due,  again,  to  the  isolation  of  higher  education  from 
common  school  education.  Those  who  have  prepared  for  college  have 
conquered  their  prejudices  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  higher 
course.  Training  has  obliterated  the  traces  of  protest  which  might 
some  time  have  burst  forth.  Hence  the  justification  of  the  college 
curriculum  is  not  undertaken,  but  left  a  tenet  of  blind  faith.  It  is  true, 
a  few  traditional  grounds  are  stated  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  manner. 
Discipline,  culture,  accuracy  of  thought,  and  expression — these  are  the 
stock  arguments  in  favor  of  classical  study. 

With  a  view  to  a  more  thorough  examination  of  these  points  I  have 
ventured  to  discuss  them  here  in  their  psychological  bearings.  It  is 
essentially  a  psychological  question.  What  influence  on  the  mind  have 
these  studies!  What  peculiar  influence  arises  from  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  that  the  modern  languages  do  not  exert  upon  the  scholar! 
What  is  the  definite  meaning  of  the  words  "discipline,"  "culture," 
"exactness  of  thought,^  "refining  influence,"  when  applied  to  the 
results  of  classical  study,  or  what  is  the  ground  on  which  these  lan- 
guages are  called  "perfect"! 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  spoken  of  as  being  "perfect"  in 
the  sense  of  completeness  as  regards  further  growth,  or  as  regards 
etymological  inflections,  or  as  regards  syntactical  organism,  or,  finally, 
as  regards  capability  of  expression,  whether  artistic,  scientific,  or  his- 
torical. This  latter  designation  ("perfect")  does  not  seem  to  recom 
mend  itself  as  a  substantial  reason  for  the  prominent  place  Latin  and 
Greek  hold  in  education.  In  the  first  sense,  as  complete  in  respect  to 
growth,  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  old 
Norse,  the  Zend,  the  Sanscrit,  or  any  other  dead  language.  Nor  is  it 
obvious  at  first  glance  why  such  completeness  is  an  advantage.  Why 
should  we  not  rather  study  a  living,  organic  growth,  wherein  we  can 
trace  a  process  actually  going  on  t  Laws  are  manifested  only  in  transi- 
tions from  one  stage  to  another.  Again,  if  inflections  are  considered, 
what  thoughtful  man  will  assert  that  inflections  are  a  mark  of  perfec- 
tion! Is  the  Sanscrit  more  perfect  than  the  Latin  or  Greek  because  it 
inflects  twice  as  much  as  the  latter!  Does  not  maturity  of  spiritual 
development  do  away  with  inflections!    Could  the  syntax  of  Greek  or 
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Latin  do  auy  more  wonderful  things  than  the  syntax  of  Milton  or 
Shakespeare  f  Could  the  language  of  Cicero  express  what  that  of  lUirke 
could  not,  or  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  express  what  Hegel  and 
Schelling  found  German  inadequate  to  dot  It  is  doubtfiil  if  any  of 
tbese  questions  could  be  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  defend  Latin 
and  Greek  on  the  ground  of  a  superior  degree  of  perfection  over  all 
other  languages. 

But  there  are  better  grounds  for  the  support  of  classical  study.  As 
subsidiary  reason  for  the  study  of  Latin  one  may  name  its  importance 
to  the  English  8|>euking  people  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
the  root  words  to  that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  is  more  especially 
the  language  of  thought  and  reflection,  while  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic 
groundwork  is  the  language  of  the  sensuous  experience  and  of  common 
life.  Hence  it  happens  that  even  a  little  study  of  Latin  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  grasp  of  the  mind  as  regards  generalization  and  prin- 
ciples. Without  Latin  the  trope  and  metaphor  underlying  the  abstract 
terms  necessary  to  express  all  elevated  sentiment  or  thought  in  English, 
and  more  specifically  all  scientific  results — whether  moral,  legal,  spiri- 
tual, or  natural — is  not  perceived  nor  felt.  Such  trope  or  metaphor  is 
the  basis  of  abstract  terms,  and  hence  the  latter  have  been  called  *'  fossil 
poetry."  To  gain  command  of  the  resources  of  a  language  one  must 
revivify  this  poetic  element,  must  acquire  a  leeling  of  the  trope  and 
metaphor  which  it  contains. 

This  argument  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  English-speaking  people 
holds  good  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the  Romanic  nations  of  mod- 
ern times.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  convincing  when  applied  to  the  (xermauic, 
Norse,  and  Slavonic  peoples.  It  is  when  wo  come  to  look  the  question 
.  earnestly  in  the  face,  as  applied  to  all  European  culture,  that  we  begin 
to  see  its  truer  and  decider  psychological  bearing. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  remark  of  Schopenhauer  that — 

A.  man  who  floes  not  uiulertitand  Latin  is  like  one  who  walks  through  a  bciiutiful 
region  iu  a  fog;  his  horizon  is  very  close  to  him.  Ho  sees  only  the  nearest  things 
clearly,  and  a  few  steps  away  from  him  the  outlines  of  everything  become  indistinct 
or  wholly  lost.  But  the  horizon  of  the  Latin  scholar  extends  far  and  wide  through 
the  centuries  of  modern  history,  the  middle  ageM,  and  antiquity. 

Here  we  have  the  essential  kernel  of  the  matter  hinted  at  under  a 
figure  of  speech. 

The  object  of  education  iu  the  school  should  be  to  clear  up  the  mind 
aud  give  substance  and  discipline  to  its  powers.  To  attain  to  clearness 
there  is  but  onQ  way — the  student,  engrossed  in  his  little  world  of 
opinions  and  caprices,  must  learn  the  presuppositions  of  his  being  and 
activity.  The  individual  looks  out  from  his  narrow  environs  i:i  the 
^ow  and  here  and  sees  that  he  is  what  he  is  mostly  throngh  conven- 
tionality. He  does  this  or  that  because  others  do  it;  he  acquired  the 
habit  when  a  child  and  has  never  questioned  its  rationality.  His  family 
and  immediate  circle  of  acquaintances  have  given  him  his  habits  of 
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tliinkiug  and  acting.  He  looks  further  and  sees  that  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  is  governed  likewise  by  use  and  wont.  Tradition  is 
the  chief  factory  accidental  modifications  of  time  and  place  enter  as  a 
less  important  factor;  another  factor  in  the  result  is  the  law  of  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  wherein  he  sees  a  gradual  change  ensuing  from 
internal  growth.  Through  observation  of  this  latter  fact — that  of  evo- 
lution— he  is  carried  at  once  beyond  his  community  and  beyond  all 
contemporary  communities.  He  begins  to  trace  the  historic  evolution 
of  his  own  civilization  out  of  the  past.  Out  of  the  formless  void  of 
his  consciousness  there  begin  to  arise  some  intimations  of  his  where- 
about, and  wlienco  and  whither. 

Even  the  most  materianstic  science  of  our  time  hastens  to  caution  us 
that  we  should  never  seek  to  know  the  individual  by  isolating  him  from 
his  conditions.  To  know  an  individual  thing  scientifically,  we  must 
study  it  in  its  history.  It  is  a  part  of  a  process.  Its  presuppositions 
arc  needed  to  make  it  intelligible.  Only  in  the  perspective  of  its  his- 
tory can  we  see  it  so  as  to  comprehend  it  as  a  whole. 

If  a  man  does  not  know  nor  feel  his  existence,  he  can  not  be  said  to 
live  it  as  an  indei)endent  existence.  The  humblest  piece  of  dirt  beneath 
our  feet  pulsates  Avith  vibrations  that  have  traveled  hither  from  the 
farthest  star.  But  the  clod  does  not  know  nor  feel  its  community  with 
the  universe  of  matter.  That  universe  does  not  exist  for  the  clod;  con- 
sequently the  clod  does  not  exist  for  itself.  When  we  learn  to  know 
our  entire  being  it  exists  for  us,  and  therein  we  come  to  exist  for  our- 
selves. It  is  conscious  communioi^  with  one's  existence  that  makes  it 
one'ji  own.  The  more  complete  the  consciousness  the  higher  and  more 
personal  the  being.  The  man  who  does  not  know  his  history  nor  the 
history  of  his  civilization,  does  not  consciously  possess  himself.  His 
existence,  as  involved  in  those  presup^wsitions,  is  not  for  him,  is  hence 
unassirailated,  and  therefore  exists  as  his  fate  and  not  as  his  freedom. 
The  first  requisite  for  directive  power  is  knowledge.  Directive  intelli- 
gence, knowledge  itself,  may  ceaselessly  modify  the  effects  of  its  pre- 
suppositions as  it  finds  them  on  itself,  and  by  successive  acts  of  the 
will  may  determine  itself  in  accordance  with  its  iiure  ideal.  This  is 
freedom. 

When  tlio  scholar  learns  his  presupiwsitions  and  se^s  the  evolution 
afar  off  of  the  elements  that  have  come  down  to  him  and  entered  his 
being — elements  that  form  his  life  and  make  the  conditions  which 
surround  him  and  furnish  the  instrumentalities  which  he  must  wield- 
then  he  begins  to  know  how  much  his  being  involves,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  he  begins  to  be  somebody  in  real  earnest.  He  begins 
to  find  himself.  The  empty  consciousness  fills  with  substance — with  its 
own  proper  siibstance;  it  subsumes  its  particular  being  under  the  gen- 
eral self  which  it  finds  to  be  its  true  being;  it  ^^ stands  under''  itself; 
rises  from  a  particular  special  form  of  being  to  a  generic,  universal 
form  thereof,  which  may  be  called  culture. 
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Thtt8  for  ages  the  mind  of  youth  has  been  trained  in  the  schools  on 
the  two  ^^dead  languages^"  Latin  and  Greek.  For  the  evolntion  of  the 
civilization  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  issued 
through  Greece  and  Borne  on  its  way  to  us.  We  kindled  the  torches 
of  our  institutions — of  the  watchfires  of  our  civilization — at  their 
sacred  flames.  The  organism  of  the  State,  the  invention  of  the  forms 
in  wliich  man  may  live  in  a  civil  community  and  enjoy  municipal  and 
personal  right^s — these  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Bome 
and  were  indigenous  to  the  people  that  sjioke  Latin.  In  our  civil  and 
political  forms  we  live  Boman  life  to-day.  That  side  or  phase  of  the 
complex  organism  of  modern  civUization  is  Boman.  Our  scientific  and 
festhetic  forms  come  from  beyond  Bome;  they  speak  the  language  of 
their  Greek  home  to  this  very  day,  Just  as  much  as  jurisprudence  and 
legislation  pronounce  their  edicts  in  Boman  words.  Beligion  points 
through  Greece  and  Bome  to  a  beyond  in  Judea  for  a  still  deeper 
spiritual  presupposition. 

To  assimilate  this  antecedent  stage  of  existence  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  it  by  reading  its  history  or  literature  in 
translations.  The  thorough  assimilation  of  it  in  consciousness  demands 
such  an  immediate  contact  with  it  as  one  gets  by  learning  the  lan- 
guages of  those  people — the  clothing  of  their  inmost  spiritual  selves. 
We  must  don  the  garb  in  which  they  thought  and  spoke  in  order  to 
fully  realize  in  ourselves  these  embryonic  stages  of  our  civilization. 
For  we  know  truly  what  we  have  lived  through.  We  must  live  it  in 
our  dispositions  or  feelings,  then  realize  the  forms  which  it  takes  on  in 
the  phantasy,  i.  e.,  its  art  forms,  and  finally  seize  it  in  the  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  uuderstanding  and  grasp  its  highest  syntheses  in  the 
principles  of  the  reason.  The  earlier  stages,  that  of  feeling  and  that  of 
phantasy,  can  be  reached  best  through  the  natural  symbolism  of  the 
word.  Each  national  spirit  reveals  itself  to  itself  in  its  own  way  by  its 
^guage.  Translation  loses  this  peculiar  element  of  feeling,  although 
it  retains  the  higher  rational  element.  But  iu  the  present  instance  it 
is  essential  to  retain  precisely  the  immediate,  naive,  germinal  '^cell 
growth''  of  those  national  spirits  whose  results  we  have  assimilated. 

From  the  modem  scientific  idea  of  method— even  that  called  Dar- 
winism— we  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  mastering  our  history  in 
order  to  know  ourselves.  We  must  take  up  into  our  consciousness  our 
presupposition  before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  achieve  practical 
freedom.  Just  as  the  uncultivated  person  feels  and  knows  his  narrow 
circle  of  sensations,  desires,  appetites,  and  volitions  as  his  personal 
existence,  his  *'ego,"  s<»  the  man  of  culture  recognizes  his  identity  with 
the  vast  complex  of  civilization,  with  the  long  travail  of  human  history: 

**  He  omnipresent  is, 

All  round  himself  he  lies, 
Osiris  spread  abroad, 

Upstaring  iu  all  eyes." 
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For  he  looks  at  himself  through  the  eyes  of  maukiud  and  sees  him- 
self in  mankind.  History  is  the  revelation  of  what  is  potentially  in 
each  man. 

We  may  now  inquire  what  aspect  the  question  of  the  substitution  of 
a  modern  language — say  German  or  French — for  Latin  or  Greek  has. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  a  modern  language  stands  to  English  in  the  relation 
of  coordination  and  not  in  any  sense  in  that  of  a  presupposition!  As 
immediate  facts,  German  and  French  stand  in  need  of  explanation 
through  evolution,  just  as  much  as  the  English  does.  Their  civiliza- 
tions are  not  embryonic  stages  of  English  civilization,  but  rather  repe- 
titions  of  it.  To.  suggest  a  study  of  German  or  French  as  a  substitute 
for  Latin  or  Greek  would  be  paralleled  in  the  science  of  zoology  by 
suggesting  a  study  of  snakes  instead  of  tadpoles  in  the  embryology  of 
the  frog. 

Greece  and  Rome  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  modern  world  or  the 
occidental  phase  in  world  history.  Greece  introduces  the  idea  of  indi- 
viduality into  history  in  place  of  the  oriental  idea  of  substance.  Eome 
deepens  the  idea  of  individuality  to  that  of  legal  person.  Both  nations 
conquered  the  Orient.  First,  Greece,  under  Alexander,  avenged  its 
wrongs,  long  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Persia,  by  subduing  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Persia  proper^  Bactria,  and  western  India.  The  Greek 
kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  were  for  centuries  the  seats  of 
science.  The  Greek  kingdoms  in  Syria  and  Bactria — no  one  knows 
how  much  the  East  Indians  and  Chinese  owe  to  them  in  the  way  of 
scraps  of  science  and  art. 

Then  Kome  brought  under  her  yoke  the  western  and  northern  barba- 
rians, rooted  out  Carthage,  and  extended  her  sway  to  the  east  over 
Greece  and  the  Greek  empires  temi)orarily.  The  great  modern  States 
were  born  in  the  Roman  colonies  of  the  west,  and  were  nurtured  under 
her  civil  code  of  laws  and  with  such  Greek  refinement  as  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Roman  wealth  and  might.  Finally,  Christianity,. sheltered 
under  the  Roman  eagle,  found  its  way  to  all  lands  that  were  destined 
to  enter  modern  civilization,  and  under  the  threefold  nurture  of  Roman 
laws,  Greek  science,  and  Christianity  the  long  education  went  on  toward 
national  independence  and  a  humanitarian  civilization. 

Discipline,  culture,  exactness  of  thought,  refining  influence  are,  in  a 
special  sense,  results  of  classical  study,  inasmuch  as  it  alone  furnishes 
a  direct  road  to  the  conscious  possession  of  the  conventionalities  of  our 
civilization.  Greek  gives  the  i^resuppositious  of  the  theoretical  intelli- 
gence; Latin  that  of  the  practical  (or  will  side)  of  the  intelligence. 
Mere  disciplined  ability  to  give  attention  to  a  subject  connectedly  is 
not  adequate  to  give  culture  or  exactness  of  thought.  Mathematical 
drill  suffices  for  that  sort  of  discipline,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
mental  habit  of  abstracting  from  and  ignoring  quality  or  the  concrete 
relations  of  the  most  important  of  subjects — human  life. 
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Why  the  argument  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  education  does  not 
apply  to  orienlal  presuppositions  beyond  them  may  be  asked.  The 
reply  is  twofold.  The  most  important  of  the  presuppositions  mentioned, 
the  theoretical  and  practical,  are  indigenous  with  those  two  peoples — 
tbe  former  with  Greece,  the  latter  with  Bome.  Oriental  presupposi- 
tion appears  in  Greece  as  the  basis  of  myths  and  of  the  religious  mys- 
teries. The  myths  represent  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  substance 
by  spiritual  might — the  Titans  by  the  gods  of  Olympus — Asiatic  fate 
by  European  free  personality. 

The  Roman  presupposition  appears  still  less  to  be  derived  from  the 
Orient.  It  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  reaction 
against  the  Orient,  although  Greece  is  such  a  reaction.  The  presuppo- 
sition of  Christianity  is,  however,  found  in  the  Orient,  in  Judaism,  and 
this  fact  is  sufficiently  emphasized  in  that  part  of  our  education  which 
is  left  to  the  church.  The  spiritual  elements  embodied  in  religion 
are  far  more  subtle  than  those  wc  have  jtist  considered.  Hut  their 
discussion  does  not  belong  here. 

With  this  hasty  survey  of  the  most  important  and  most  hotly  con- 
tested question  in  higher  education,  let  us  approach  the  theme  whose 
discussion  is  to  throw  light  on  the  true  relation  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  public  schools. 

THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

To  discover  precisely  what  the  pupil  gets  from  studying  a  particular 
branch — what  he  adds  to  his  mental  structure  in  the  way  of  discipline 
and  knowledge — ^is  one  of  the  problems  of  educational  psychology. 
Without  determining  accurately  the  value  of  a  given  study  by  ascer- 
taining what  the  pupil  is  to  gain  from  it  in  the  way  of  information  that 
shall  make  clear  his  view  of  life  or  in  the  way  of  discipline  that  shall 
increase  his  strength  to  grapple  with  other  problems,  the  educator  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  decide  where  it  belongs  in  the  course  of  study  op 
how  much  time  it  demands.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  want  of 
such  preliminary  investigation  has  injured  our  educational  system  and 
is  injuring  it  fully  as  much  as  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  owing 
to  the  lack  of  psychological  insight  that  we  have  so  many  changes  in 
theories  and  systems,  so  much  advocacy  of  one-sided  extremes. 
Caprice  and  arbitrariness  determine  the  choice  of  this  or  that  study. 
The  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  teacher  settle  the  course  of  the  pupil;  the 
whim  of  the  parent  is  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing. 

We  have  just  seen  some  of  the  psychological  grounds  for  the  large 
place  classical  study  holds  in  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  education. 
When  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  its  paramount  impor- 
tance in  education  was  not  questioned.  It  is  at  first  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  discover  that  it  is  still  the  language  of  the  learned  who  speak 
English,  for  the  rciison  that  the  vocabulary  of  science,  of  refined  cul- 
ture, and  of  ijbstract  thought  or  generalization,  is  nenrly  all  of  Latin 
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derivation.  Bat  more  important  than  tliis  is  the  BubUe  spicitual  gain 
derived  from  the  increase  of  mental  strength  to  suaalyze  and  combine 
the  el^nents  of  human  interests — still  more  important,  the  cleariBg 
up  of  the  view  of  human  life,  the  certainty  of  conviction  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  its  evolution  through  long  inter- 
vals of  time. 

Our  inquiry  will  lead  us  to  investigate  the  twofold  division  of 
branches  in  the  course  of  study  into  disciplinary  and  information- 
giving  ones.  Wo  shall  find  both  classes  of  studies  in  the  elementary- 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  and  likewise  in  the  m<Nre  advance<l 
studies  of  the  high  school  ami  college.  What  psychology'  t^chea  us 
in  regard  to  the  elementary  branches  must  be  seen  first.  In  its  light 
we  can  then  discuss  the  continuation  of  the  same  by  the  high  scho<^ 
and  college.  We  can  also  decide  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  of  dis- 
cipline or  information  should  lead  us  in  selecting  the  branches  to  be 
pursued.    The  "  elementary  branches  "  alluded  to  are — 

I.  Reading  and  writing — the  mastery  of  letters. 
II.  Arithmetic — tho  mastery  of  n amber. 

III.  GeogrSiiihy — tbo  mastery  over  place. 

IV.  Grammar — the  mastery  over  tho  word. 
V.  History — the  mastery  over  time. 

In  order  to  show  the  cxhaustiveness  with  which  these  studies  occupy 
the  liold,  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  let  us  reclassify  these  studies 
under  a  new  order. 

The  theoretic  survey  of  the  world  (and  intellectual  education  must 
undertake  to  give  this)  reaches  into  two  realms — the  world  of  matter 
or  nature,  the  world  of  humanity  or  spirit.  Theoretically  considered, 
nature  falls  into  inorganic  or  organic,  and  the  sciences  corresponding 
to  these  are  physics  and  natural  history.  Physics  (including  chemistry) 
treats  of  the  inorganic  phases  of  nature,  all  of  which  may  be  treated 
mathematically  or  quantitatively.  Natural  history  treats  nature's 
organic  i)hases :  meteorology,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology. 
Meteorology  can  not  strictly  be  called  organic,  neither  can  geology. 
But  the  former  is  a  circular  movement,  a  process  which  moves  in  cycles. 
Moreover,  it  conditions  all  organic  life  through  its  cycles,  and  is  there- 
fore studied  in  connection  with  the  latter  in  physical  geography.  Geol- 
ogy may  be  called  the  "  Earth  organism"  (the  Germans  thus  name  it), 
and  it  treats  of  the  organic  process  of  the  globe — using  organic  as  more 
general  than  the  term  "  living."  Mathematics  determines  the  abstract 
a  priori  laws  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  are  the  abstract  log- 
ical conditions  of  nature.  Mathematics  is  the  general  preliminary 
science  of  nature,  which  fixes  and  defines  the  conditions  of  nature  in 
the  abstract.  Mathematics,  physics,  and  (organics  or)  natural  history 
form  the  theory  of  nature,  the  first  and  second  (mathematics  and 
physics)  treating  nature  analytically  or  by  elements;  the  third  treating 
nature  synthetically,  as  exhibited  in  organic  forms  or  cyclical  processes. 
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ihe  world  of  humanity  or  spirit  is  distinguished  from  that  of  nature 
by  means  of  this  mark  or  characteristic:  It  everywhere  is  selfdetcr> 
mined  by  a  conscious  purpose,  while  mere  nature  obeys  laws  uncon- 
sciously. Spirit  is  an  end  to  itself.  Nature's  forms  are  ruled  and 
swayed  by  external  ends.  By  "  external '^  ends  I  mean  purposes, 
designs,  or  objects  which  are  not  consciously  formed  in  thought — not 
self-proposed  by  the  being  whose  end  and  aim  they  express.  Man  can 
form  for  himself  a  purpose.  He  can  think  his  own  final  cause,  and  he 
alone  can  think  out  and  discover  the  final  cause  of  a  merely  natural 
being,  an  unconscious  being. 

The  theory  of  man  includes  three  phases:  (1)  Theory  of  man  as  a 
practical  being,  a  will  power,  a  moral  being  acting  socially  and  x>olit- 
ically,  a  history  maker.  (2)  Theory  of  man  as  a  theoretical  being,  a 
thinking  power,  a  rational  being,  giving  an  account  to  itself  of  the 
world  ^nd  itself— in  short,  a  science  maker.  (3)  Theory  of  man  as  an 
artist,  or  as  a  being  that  represents  or  portrays  himself,  embodies  his 
ideal  in  real  forms,  makes  the  visible  world  into  his  own  image — in  short, 
as  tbe  producer  of  art  and  literature.  (A  fourth  sphere — that  of 
religion,  the  obverse  of  art,  a  realm  wherein  man  strives  to  elevate 
himself  above  all  visible  forms  to  the  absolute  ideal  through  devotion 
and  worship— will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  classifier.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant th»t  it  belongs  to  an  education  apart  from  the  rest,  a  sacred  educa- 
tion to  be  found  within  the  church,  and  not  side  by  side  with  other 
branches  in  secular  education.) 

To  tabulate  our  results,  we  find  for  the  total  theoretic  survey  of  tbe 
world  the  following : 

(     L  Inorganic J  Mathematics 

Nature <  (  Physics  (and  chemistry). 


Man  or  spirit. 


IL  Oi-ganic Natural  history. 

III.  Theoretical  or  thinking  \ 


power. 


J  Logic,  philosophy,  x*^^<>logy. 

,„    ^       .    ,        .„  ( Civil  history,  social  and  political 

IV.  Praciicalorwinpoiver.\     ^i^^,^^^ 

V.  ^Esthetic  or  art  poxcci' Literature  and  art. 

The  two  worlds — the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm — here  fall  under 
five  general  divisions,  as  seen  in  the  above  general  review. 

Our  elementary  branches  distribute  according  to  this  general  survey 
as  follows : 

I.  Nature  inorganic— arithmetic. 
II.  Nature  organic— geography. 

III.  Man— theoretical—grammar. 

IV.  Man — practical — history. 

v.  Man — aesthetic — reading  ^it^rature). 


*  Including  whatever  is  a  circular  movement  or  cyclical  process;  henco  the  stars, 
meteorological  iirocess,  geological  structure,  the  plant  and  animal. 
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That  these  branches  lie  at  the  basis,  and  open  first  and  directly  out 
of  the  mind  upon  the  world,  will  be  evident  upon  a  little  consideration. 
It  will  also  become  clear  that  these  are  the  only  branches  which  he 
directly  at  the  door  of  the  uncultivated  mind. 

I.  Arithmetic  quantifies.  By  its  mastery,  man  to  a  great  degree 
obtains  theoretical  dominion  over  time  and  space,  and  by  it  he  can 
formulate  the  entire  inorganic  world.  The  Pythagorciins  valued  its 
disciplinary  significance  in  that  it  is  the  first  elevation  above  what  is 
merely  sensuous — an  elevation  through  abstraction  from  particular 
quality.  The  mastery  over  number  opens  the  window  of  the  mind 
upon  the  world  of  quantity,  giving  one  power  to  a  certain  extent  to  rec- 
ognize and  fix  theoretically  all  quantity.  From  this  study  branch  out 
the  higher  mathematics  and  physics. 

II.  Geography  localizes.  By  its  mastery  man  comes  to  realize  his 
spatial  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  civilized  man  the  supply 
of  his  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  a  perpetual  geographical 
process  realized  through  the  division  of  labor  and  commercial  exchange. 
By  this  geographical  relation  each  individual  becomes  participant  in 
the  entire  production  of  the  globe  and  in  turn  contributes  to  all.  In 
geography  the  child  learns  this  fact  of  interdependence  and  community, 
which  is,  even  when  know  n  particularly  and  not  generalized  by  him,  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  as  a  category  in  his  thinking  or  view 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  second  window  of  the  mind.  Through  it  he 
learns  the  organic  world  and  its  relations  to  the  human  race  and  to  him- 
self individually.  Climate  (meteorology),  surface  (geology),  plants 
(botany),  animals  (zoology),  man  (ethnology,  sociology,  political  and 
religious  forms  to  some  extent)  are  the  topics  to  which  he  is  intro- 
duced, and  these  are  general  categories  or  "tools  of  thought"  whose 
mastery  give  him  great  vantage  ground ;  think  of  him  as  not  possessed 
of  these  distinctions  in  his  mind  and  see  what  imbecility  in  dealing 
with  the  world  would  result.  Shut  up  the  geographical  window  of  the 
soul  and  what  darkness  ensues !  From  this  study  branch  out  in  higher 
education  the  special  organic  sciences  indicated  in  the  parentheses 
above  used, 

III.  Grammar  fixes  and  defines  speech.  By  its  mastery  man  obtains 
the  first  mastery  over  his  mind  as  an  instrument.  To  grammar  belong 
reading  and  writing  considered  as  orthography.  And  grammar  in  this 
aspect  is  the  first  study  in  school  and  the  most  powerful  lever  for  all 
development  of  what  is  human.  It  is  the  key  to  all  that  is  spiritual. 
By  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  or  orthography  man  issues  forth 
from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined  to  his 
own  immediate  experience  and  to  that  of  his  small  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances.  lie  issues  forth  into  the  world  revealed  through  the  printed 
page — a  world  extending  as  wide  as  the  human  race  and  deep  into 
time,  as  deep  as  the  earliest  hieroglyi)hics  will  lead  him.  The  library 
opens  to  him  and  he  can  now  use  all  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  for  their 
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observations  liavebeeu  reported;  he  can  use  their  thoughts  anil  feel- 
ings, for  these  also  liave  been  reported.  His  own  five  senses,  used 
unaided,  would  take  him  but  little  way  in  beholding  the  spectacle  of 
the  universe.  But  by  means  of  this  auxiliary  of  orthography  he  can 
supplement  his  finite  being  by  the  human  race  and  he  thereby  comes 
into  an  infinite  heritage.  Grammar  as  etymology  and  syntax  initiates 
tbe  pupil  into  the  general  forms  of  thought  itseJf.  Thus  there  branch 
out  logic,  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  tbe  various  phases 
of  philosophy.  Has  it  not  been  said  indeed  that  the  father  of  logic 
discovered  its  forms  through  grammar.  Under  a  thin  veil  the  pupil 
deals  with  pure  thought  when  he  studies  syntax. 

IV.  History  deals  with  human  progress  and  process.  By  its  mastery 
tbe  child  learns  to  recognize  his  presuppositions — his  existence  as  con- 
tinued into  the  past.  The  precedent  conditions  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  bis  existence,  just  as  the  distant  spatial  conditions  belong  to  his 
aggregate  social  conditions,  as  he  learns  in  geography.  As  family  and 
a  nation,  his  existence  is  spread  out  in  time;  as  a  social  being,  it  fls 
spread  out  in  space.  History  opens  the  fourth  important  window  of 
tbe  soul.  It  looks  upon  deeds  and  events,  chiefly  the  former.  Man,  as 
a  will  i)ower,  unfolds  his  nature  in  successive  deeds,  and  thence  in 
time,  and  hence  in  history,  From  history  branch  out  the  practical  or 
will  sciences— jurisprudence,  i)olitics,  and  sociology,  in  the  latter 
sharing  with  descriptive  geography  the  same  theme. 

V.  Reading,  when  carried  beyond  orthography,  wherein  it  is  a 
department  of  grammar,  includes  the  mastery  of  literature,  which  is 
the  highest  realm  of  testhetics.  Poetry,  the  drama,  and  prose  fiction 
lead  into  all  art  realms.  Art  portrays,  in  one  shape  or  another,  the 
collisions  which  the  individual  encounters  in  solving  the  problem  of 
life;  the  collision  with  the  ethical  and  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
collision  of  the  ethical  against  the  moral  and  religious,  as  when  the 
edict  of  the  state  and  moral  or  religious  conviction  collide;  or,  finally, 
when  the  inclination  of  the  individual  (love,  hate,  etc.),  collides  with 
fate  or  circumstances. 

These  five  elementary  branches  are  exhaustive,  so  far  as  including 
an  initiation  into  every  phase  of  nature  and  spirit.  No  one  would  leave 
out  any  of  these  from  the  common  school  curriculum.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  us,  in  carrying  up  this  education  to  its  higher  spheres,  to 
retain  its  exhaustiveness,  and  not  suffer  any  sphere  to  drop  away 
unrepresented.  In  the  high  school  course,  these  five  departments  are 
continued  and  reinforced  in  the  following  manner: 


I.  Inorganio  nature.  < 


(a)  Algebra. 

(&)  Geometry  and  trigonometry. 

(c)  Analytical  geometry. 

(d)  Natural  philosophy. 

(e)  Chemistry. 
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,  II.  Organic  nature  . .  ■< 

III.  Theoretical  man..  ) 

IV.  Practical  man } 

V.  ^sthetical  raan..< 


(a)  Physical  geography. 

(b)  Astronomy. 

(c)  Botany. 

{d)  Physiology. 
(e)  Zoology. 

(a)  Philology,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  or  German. 

(5)  Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

(a)  Universal  history. 

(h)  Constitution  of  United  States. 

(a)  History  of  English  literature. 

(6)  Shakespeare  (or  some  special  author). 

(o)  Rhetoricals  (declamation  and  composition). 

(d)  Drawing. 


With  so  extended  a  curriculum  for  tbe  bigli  school,  each  oue  of  the 
five  departments  of  human  culture  being  filled  with  what  belongs  to  it 
most  directly,  it  is  impossible  in  its  four  years'  coui'se  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  required  of  those 
preparatory  schools  which  concentrate  their  whole  energies  on  tbe 
classics  even  to  the  neglect  of  higher  mathematics.    But  in  the  mathe- 
matics greater  advance  will  be  made  than  is  required  for  admission  to 
college  at  present.    So  in  natural  sciences  the  general  compcnds — (1) 
Jiatural  philosophy,  including  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic 
nature;  (2)  physical  geography,  including  an  outline  of  the  sciences 
of  organic  nature  and  of  cyclical  nature — these  general  compends  will 
be  mastered,  and  with  them  the  general  technics  and  the  general  ideas 
of  all  natural  science.    Some  special  sciences,  like  botany,  zoology,  or 
physiology,  may  be  studied  for  the  further  investigation  of  methods. 
English  literature,  in  its  history  and  examples,  will  be  studied  to  good 
purpose,  and  the  special  study  of  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  literary 
men,  will  serve  to  give  the  pupil  insight  into  the  nature  of  artistic 
work.    History  of  the  United  States  is  studied  in  the  district  school 
The  outline  of  universal  history  is  completed  in  the  high  school.     The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  disciphne  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  pupil  into  the  legal  style  and  into  the  constitutional  form 
for  political  organisms.    The  triune  form,  which  there  has  its  best 
example,  is  the  type  of  state  organisms,  of  municipal  organisms,  and 
to  some  extent  even  of  corporate  organisms.    In  a  country  where  every 
person,  without  exc;.ption,  is  necessarily  brought  into  relation  with 
various  forms  of  its  realization,  and  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  assist 
in  organizing  such,  it  is  highly  important  that  all  should  be  taught 
thoroughly  this  archetype  of  our  governmental  forms.    Accordingly, 
in  the  district  schools,  he  studies  its  outlines  with  special  reference  to 
the  coordination  of  its  three  separate  functions.    In  the  high  school  he 
studies  it  in  its  details  and  practical  functions,  and  with  it  studies 
also  parliamentary  law.     Some  time  is  given  to  the  outlines  of  philos- 
ophy, moral  and  mental,  and  their  history,  in  the  high  school. 
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What  is  the  course  of  study  for  the  succeeding  four  years  which  the 
college  and  university  occupy?  The  high  school  furnishes  its  pupils 
with  less  preparation  in  the  classics,  and  considerably  more  prepara- 
tion in  all  other  branches.  The  college  course  that  should  adapt  itself 
to  the  public  school  system  must  demand  less  preparation  in  the  clas- 
sics, but  require  one  mod^n  language;  about  the  same  in  mathematics 
(i.  c.,  all  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry);  more  in  natural 
science,  history,  and  literature.  It  woJdd  then  be  able  to  begin  math- 
ematics, in  freshman  year,  with  analytical  geometry,  and  require  all  to 
take  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  in  the  regular  course,  leaving 
to  the  list  of  elective  studies  the  remaining  mathematics.  In  natural 
science  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  inorganic  nature 
by  sx)ecial  branches,  and  a  more  thorough  application  of  mathematics 
to  the  same;  organic  nature  also  should  be  taught  by  special  branches. 
The  ordinary  course  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  two  years  must  be  strictly 
followed,  and,  after  that,  made  elective;  comparative  philology  should 
be  made  a  required  study  for  a  year.  Logic,  history  of  speculative 
philosoj)hy,  and  the  thorough  study  of  the  system  of  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  together  with  a  criticism  of  the  latest  philosophic  move- 
ments of  the  day  should  belong  to  the  required  course,  leaving  further 
studies  of  this  class  to  the  elective  list.  Lectures  oh  the  philosophy  of 
history,  of  literature,  art,  science,  etc.,  should  begin  early  and  continue 
throughout  the  course—not  frequently,  but  at  intervals.  The  practice 
of  crowding  into  the  senior  year  all  of  this  matter  does  not  find  the 
students  prepared  by  growth  for  philosophical  generalization,  nor 
acquainted  with  its  technique.  Advance  views  can  not  be  communi- 
cated or  acquired  unless  the  basis  of  quiet  assimilation  has  been  pre- 
pared. Time  is  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  the  deep  thinker.  To 
use  two  or  three  years  of  the  college  course  in  learning  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  without  attempting  any  generalization  of  the  results 
does  not  prepare  the  pupil  t^  enter  into  such  generalizations,  but  rather 
confirms  in  him  a  doubt  as  to  their  i>ossibility.  No  wonder  that  so 
many  students  graduate  unable  to  refute  the  shallow  sophisms  with 
which  the  air  is  filled  by  thinkers  of  the  second  stage  of  culture  in 
thought,  when  they  ought  to  haye  mastered  the  third  stage  of  thinking 
in  college,  or  at  least  to  have  learned  that  there  is  such  a  stage  and 
that  all  the  greatest  names  in  philosophy,  from  Aristotle  down,  have 
worked  in  it^  and,  more  than  all  this,  that  on  the  third  stage  alone  are 
f<>und  aU  i)ositive  justifications  of  institutions  and  all  insight  into  their 
nature.  The  study  of  literature,  art,  social  science,  politics,  law,  eth- 
nology, philology,  universal  history,  and  psychology  should  be  con- 
ducted through  lectures  on  their  philosophy,  and  accompanietl  by 
recitation  work  in  special  provinces  for  the  sake  of  illustration  of  prac- 
tical method  in  investigation. 

How  much  should  be  elective  in  the  college  course  and  what  should 
^  required  of  allt    Those  studies  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
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discipline  and  insight  of  the  scholar  should  not  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  electives.  At  least,  if  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  institution  on 
a  basis  that  permits  one  to  choose  any  or  all  of  the  branches,  it  is 
very  important  to  include  ail  the  branches  essential  to  discipline  and 
insight  in  the  list  required  for  a  degree.  I  am  in  favor  of  excluding 
elective  studies  from  the  high  school  altogether.  The  ^<  classical 
course,"  so  called,  is  adopted  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
college  in  preparatory  work.  A  "  general  course'^  is  made  out  side  by 
side  with  the  "classical"  course,  and  neither  course  is  in  harmony  with 
the  public  school  system  nor  with  sound  psychological  principles. 

Those  who  are  to  ** finish  their  education"  with  the  high  school  course 
are  the  very  ones  who  need  a  share  of  classical  study.  Classical  study 
is  not  merely  a  preparation  for  higher  study,  as  Latin  might  have  been 
when  it  was  studied  in  order  to  learn  how  to  read  the  "language of  the 
learned,"  who  wrote  all  their  books  in  it.  If  a  pupil  were  to  remain 
only  one  year  in  the  high  school  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  study  Latin 
during  that  time;  it  will  come  the  nearest  of  all  his  studies  to  endow- 
ing him  with  a  new  faculty — with  a  new  power  of  insight. 

In  the  district  school  course  each  of  the  It^ranches  named  is  essential 
to  the  culture  of  the  child,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  his  course 
is  to  be  one  year  or  three  years  or  ten  years  or  twenty  years.  If  he 
attends  one  year  he  learns  to  read  and  write  and  count — nothing  else 
so  important  as  these  arts  to  him,  for  they  open  the  doors  of  the  spir- 
itual universe  to  him  and  the  keys  can  never  be  taken  away  from  him. 
In  three  years  he  perfects  himself  in  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  learns  the  outlines  of  geography.  What  other  branch 
can  be  compared  with  one  of  these  at  this  period  H  Botany  t  Drawing! 
What  is  botany  to  the  boy  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  count,  or  who 
knows  not  his  relation  to  the  earth  on  which  he  lives  t  What  is  the 
art  of  drawing  compared  with  the  art  of  writing!  The  degree  of  uni- 
versality is  the  test  to  apply  in  settling  such  questions.  But  botany 
and  drawing  need  not  be  wholly  banished  from  even  the  primary  school. 
The  branches  being  divided  into  disciplinary,  insight  giving,  informa- 
tion giving,  and  technical- skill  giving,  the  two  former  are  to  be  regarded 
as  essentials,  and  perhaps  four-fifths  qf  the  time  in  school  devoted  to 
them;  the  latter  deserve  their  place,  and  if  one-fifth  of  the  time  be 
given  them  they  reenforce  the  other  branches.  In  St.  Louis  natural 
science  is  taught  in  oral  lessons  one  hour  a  week — the  lesson  being 
given  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  pupils  are  not  required  to  pre- 
pare their  lessons;  they  are  only  to  listen  attentively  and  participate 
actively  when  called  upon  by  the  teacher  for  their  experience.  They 
are  to  be  interested,  and  no  constraint  is  to  be  exercised  except  to 
secure  respectful  attention.  I  have  found  that  the  information  obtained 
in  these  lessons  makes  its  appearance  especially  in  the  geography  les- 
sons. The  one  lesson  of  tlie  week  that  is  devoid  of  constraint  and  con- 
tains a  range  of  topics  and  explanations  suited  to  gratify  childish  curi- 
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osity  I  believe  to  be  very  valuable — at  least  far  more  valuable  than  tbe 
same  time  devoted  to  aritbmetic  or  reading.  I  cau  Bot  say  that  two 
hours  per  week  used  in  this  way  would  be  as  valuable  as  one  hour, 
while  its  inroads  on  the  other  studies  would  be  felt  to  their  injury. 
Confined  to  one  lesson,  it  aids  the  others  by  reaction,  while  the  infor- 
mation gradually  amassed  is  of  immediate  value  and  of  still  gi*eater 
indirect  value  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  exhaustive  comprehension 
of  nature  in  the  high  school  or  college.  It  is  the  active  feeling  and 
phantasy  of  the  child  that  does  most;  his  senses  and  reflection  are 
roused  by  those  unconscious  movements  of  his  soul.  Hence,  what  he 
can  tell  directly  about  the  subjects  of  bis  lessons  may  not  be  very  much 
or  very  coherent,  yet  his  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  conviction 
that  all  natural  phenomena  can  be  explained  is  of  great  consequence 
to  his  after  life.  Drawing,  again,  is  the  only  study  tending  directly  to 
caltivate  the  hand  and  eye — a  sort  of  universal  skill-developing  study. 
A  short  time  each  day  can  be  spent  on  drawing  better  than  not,  for  it 
is  a  rest  from  the  discipline  studies. 

In  the  high  school  and  in  the  college  the  course  of  study  should  still 
be  carried  on  in  certain  studies  with  a  view  to  discipline  the  mind 
severely,  and  in  others  to  give  the  first  initiatory  course,  laying  the 
foundation  for  what  must  grow  several  years  before  the  teacher  can 
venture  to  unfold  the  highest  significance  of  it.  It  must  be  allowed  to 
"soak^  for  its  time.  The  philosophy  of  history,  art,  and  literature 
can  not  be  taught  at  once. .  Perhaps  the  first  course  is  fortunate  if 
it  leaves  a  conscious  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  philosophy  of  such  things,  the  pupil  not  being  able 
to  give  any  rational  account  aa  yet  of  any  piece  of  such  philosophy. 
The  descriptive  phases  of  the  sciences  can  be  learned  early.  We  have 
three  cyclical  movements  in  our  natural-science  course,  each  traversing 
the  same  round  and  covering  the  whole  field,  gradually  increasing  in 
minuteness  and  scientific  precision.  The  course  in  the  high  school 
ought  to  prove  more  interesting  and  fruitful  for  the  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  it  probably  will  when  the  present  pupils  in  our  lower  grades 
reach  that  school. 

Is  not  the  highest  problem  of  education  how  to  liberate  the  genius 
of  the  pupil t  If  genius  can  not  be  created  or  developed  it  certainly 
iieeds  liberation.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  course  of  study  which  plants 
first  in  the  feeling  and  phantasy  and  then  gradually  brings  out  through 
the  reflection  and  reason  the  ideas  of  its  contents  will  come  nearest  to 
the  Uberation  of  genius. 
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• 

In  conclusion  I  will  present  a  diagram  showing  the  order  of  nafcw 

ing  the  main  topics  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  district  schooU,  bi^ 

schools,  and  colleges: 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   DURING   THE   COLONIAL   AND    REVO- 
LUTIONARY  PERIOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  LL.  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 
The  Amkricax  Common  School. 

Thd  AQthor  of  this  essfty  doee  not  propose  to  write  a  detailed  history  of  the  Ameri* 
can  common  school.  This  important  work  has  been  done,  with  varioas  degrees  of 
success,  in  a  few  valaablc  essays,  including  the  complete  and  increasing  number  of 
volumes  setting  forth  the  local  history  of  popular  edncation  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union.  Bot  the  great  storehouse  of  material  for  the  final  history  of  the 
American  common  school  is  still  found  in  the  31  volumes  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education,  edited  by  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  from  1855  to  1881 ;  but  now  first  really  made  accessible  to 
the  unprofessional  reader  through  a  complete  analytical  index,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  the  fourth  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  will  be  found  the  most  elaborate  and  reliable 
record  of  the  entire  progress  of  universal  edncation  in  the  United  States.  Here 
also,  prepared  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  are  the  earliest  intelligible  accounts 
given  to  onr  people  of  the  educational  systems  of  Europe.  No  other  man  of  the 
illustrious  company  of  American  educators  has  prepare<Lan  educational  chronicle  of 
equal  importance.  Dr.  Barnard  was  himself  a  conspicuous  worker  in  the  revolution 
of  sixty  years  ago  which  inaugurated,  in  our  country,  the  ideas  and  methods  of  what 
in  popular  phrase  is  known  as  "  the  new  education."  This  venerable  man  has  been 
spared  to  receive  the  tribute  of  the  most  celebrated  educational  authorities  of  all 
civilized  conntries  to  the  supreme  importanoe  of  his  remarkable  compilation  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  American  common  school  by  its  establishment  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Republic.  Once  for  all,  the  author  of  this  treatise 
disclaims  any  pretension  to  originality  in  the  investigation  or  arrangement  of  the 
innumerable  details  of  this  department  of  the  national  history.  Withont  special 
reference  or  acknowledgment,  he  haa  drawn  from  the  overa'bundance  of  material 
what  suits  his  special  purpose  in  telling  the  story  of  the  American  common  school. 

It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  present  essay,  while  briefly  rehearsing  this  "great  and 
wondrous  story,"  to  set  before  the  10,000,000  American  youth  of  sufficient  age  to 
comprehend  it,  before  the  teachers  of  this  "  grand  army"  of  the  national  reserve, 
and  before  the  school  anthorities  of  every  degree,  and  the  educational  public  in 
general,  some  considerations  of  absolute  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

(1)  We  desire  to  impress  upon  this  portion  of  our  people  the  fact  that  the  American 
common  school,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  is  the  most  original  and  vital 
product  of  the  national  life. 
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(2)  We  would  show  its  faudamental  relations  to  oar  democratic-republican  Got- 
eminent  and  order  of  society;  its  profound  influence  thereon  from  the  beginning  of 
the  colonial  life;  its  formative  power  in  the  development  of  the  early  history  of  the 
new  Republic;  our  dependence  upon  it,  through  every  period,  m  the  slow  evolation 
of  the  country  into  its  present  estate  for  a  corresponding  enlargement  and  ealight- 
enment  of  the  most  characteristic  American  society,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that 
in  all  its  essential  ideas  and  methods  of  administration,  it  should  be  preserved,  in 
the  full  measure  of  its  present  expansion,  as  the  essentia],  conservative,  and  vitalizing 
agency  in  our  American  order  of  public  and  private  affairs. 

(3)  We  shall  discuss  incidentally  the  extent  to  which  the  methods  of  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  popular  education  iu  foreign  lands  cau  be  profitably 
copied  in  the  reformation  and  perfecting  of  our  own  American  common-school  sys- 
tem. We  shall  also  direct  attention  to  the  danger  of  an  unreasonable  and  provincial 
resistance  to  the  incoming  of  all  improvements  in  the  line  of  a  genuine  American 
development,  and  especially  warn  against  that  narrow  spirit  of  localism  and  inate> 
rialism  which  leaves  a  community  at  the  mercy  of  specious  and  pretentious  theories 
concerning  the  training  of  children  and  youth,  essentially  hostile  to  our  American 
system  of  education  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  national  life. 

The  American  common  school,  in  its  present  state  of  enlargement,  extending  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  State  university  and  the  elaborate  arrangement  for  indus- 
trial training,  like  everything  in  American  affairs,  has  been  the  gradual  creation  of 
the  American  people  from  the  earliest  period  of  colonization.  The  educational  idcns 
and  organizations  of  our  people  have  always  and  everywhere  been  among  the  most 
influential  factors  in  the  national  development,  from  the  early  provincial  notions  of 
colonial  society  to  the  enlarged  national  ideals  of  the  present  hour.  No  vit^il  portion 
of  our  republican  order  of  society  is  of  crude,  hasty,  or  careless  adoption. 

The  American  common  school  has  always  been  the  most  vital  and  influential  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  first  adopted  it,  and  to-day  is 
the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  civic,  religious,  social,  industrial,  literary,  and  borne 
affairs  of  the  entire  Union.  Each  body  of  energetic  and  progressive  European  colo- 
nists who  drifted  to  our  New  World  brought  the  educational  theories  and  methods 
of  his  own  country  more  deeply  embedded  in  its  habits  of  life  than  any  other  remi- 
niscence of  its  old  home.  The  habit  of  training  children  and  youth  in  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  underlies  even  the  powerful  impulse  for  personal  and  political 
freedom.  Indeed,  this  enth)isiasm  for  liberty,  when  wrought  out  in  practical  activ- 
ity, often  turns  out  to  be  largely  an  obstinate  assertion  of  absolute  personal  inde- 
pendence, with  a  sleepless  jealousy  of  interference  from  auy  outward  authority. 
But,  underneath  the  most  violent  protest  against  even  the  essential  restraints  of 
republican  Government  lie  embedded  in  the  consciousness  and  habits,  both  of  the 
superior  and  common  order  of  theoe  people,  the  old  familiar  system  of  youthful  train- 
ing through  the  typo  of  schooling  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home. 

The  Dutch  in  Now  Amsterdam,  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  the  French  and  Spanish 
populations  of  Louisiana,  the  Quakers,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Irish  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Catholics  and  Hebrews  of  every  State,  struck  out  at  first  on  the  lines  of  the 
educational  training  to  which  they  hatl  been  accustomed  in  the  Old  World.  And,  at  a 
later  period,  the  most  persistent  and  formidable  resistance  to  the  present  American 
common-school  system  has  come  from  the  European  notions  and  habits  of  large  bodies 
of  recent  immigrants  of  several  nationalities.  From  the  beginning  the  American  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  has  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict  with  the  convic- 
tions and  habits  of  each  of  these  numerous  classes  of  people.  Until  the  last  fifty 
years  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  bodies  were  the  actual  leaders  of  every 
department  of  education.  According  to  the  convictions  of  the  influential  majority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  class,  education  has  been  in  the  past  the  mental  and  religions 
training  of  children  and  youth  into  a  zealous  aud  faithful  discipleship  of  one  religions 
denomination.  For  this  reason  the  absolute  separatiou  of  church  and  state,  though 
declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nation  and  of  all  the  St-ates,  and  everywhere 
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enacted  into  the  legal  code,  has  been  delayed  for  a  long  period  and  resisted  here  as 
elsewhere. 

So  when  the  American  common-school  system  of  to-day  is  assailed  as  ''  a  new  depar- 
ture/' even  a  "  perversion  "  of  the  original  intent  of  its  friends  in  colonial  days,  or 
a  radical  innovation  npou  the  country  district  school  of  half  a  century  ago,  it  may 
be  replied  that,  like  the  growth  of  American  Government  and  society,  it  has  been  a 
gradual  evolution  from  the  most  profound  convictions  and  practical  experience  of 
the  American  people.  To  no  exclusivo  class  or  colony  can  we  look  for  the  complete 
ideal  or  the  thorough  working  out  of  even  the  essential  principles  of  the  common 
school. 

Education,  in  our  American  sense,  is  the  training  of  a  whole  people  for  a  worthy 
and  effective  manhood  and  womanhood  as  the  soul  of  good  citizenship.  By  its  very 
nature  it  must  be  tho  most  influential  motive  power  of  our  civilization.  Like  all 
formative  agencies,  it  must  be  of  slow  growth  and  often  of  imperfect  and  capri- 
cious manifestation.  Religious  creeds  and  polities  may  be  modified,  forma  of  gov- 
ernment changed,  fashions  of  society — even  the  habits  of  home  life — upset,  the  indus- 
trial methods  of  Christendom  revolutionized,  new  types  of  literary  and  artistic 
culture  created,  before  this  profound,  slow-moving,  conservative  central  power,  the 
education  of  the  coming  generations,  is  essentially  transformed.  Every  attempt 
to  lift;  a  people  above  the  average  training  of  the  younger  third  of  its  population  by 
tho  inspiration  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval  or  the  scmiinsanity  of  a  popular  social, 
industrial,  or  political  revolt,  will  inevitably  find  its  level  on  the  common  ground  of 
the  organized  educational  life. 

Kowhere  has  the  American  people  so  plainly  and  persistently  announced  its  ideal 
of  republican  society  as  in  the  people's  common  school. 

For  centuries  before  tho  colonization  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  present  American  system  of  popular  education  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  European  school  life  of  the  period.  Free  schools  had  been  sup- 
ported by  private  beneficence,  churches,  corporate  cities,  industrial  guilds,  and 
i*eligious  orders  in  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  ideas 
and  methods  of  mental  and  moral  instruction  and  discipline  were  elaborated  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  for  two  centuries  were  the  virtual  educators  of  all  classes  on  two  con- 
tinents. Like  all  valuable  new  departures  in  human  affairs,  the  American  common 
school  at  first  included  much  of  the  spirit  and  largely  adopted  the  prevailing  methods 
of  organization,  administration,  and  instruction  bequeathed  to  it  from  abroad. 

But  the  one  essential  element  that  appeared  at  first  in  the  New  England  colonies 
and  has  steadily  grown  in  every  American  State  and  community  to  be  its  dominant 
characteristic  is  the  idea  that  the  whole  American  people  claim  the  absolute  right 
to  use  the  accumulated  public  wealth  to  educate  the  entire  body  of  children  and 
youth  into  that  type  of  mental,  moral,  and  practical  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
culminates  in  good  American  citizenship. 

To-day  the  plain  American  citizen  in  one  respect  is  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
on  earth,  for  by  casting  his  ballot  he  may  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
^ho  for  four  years  is,  in  more  tbau  one  respect,  the  most  powerful  ruler  among  the 
nations,  and  nowhere  is  the  opportunity  and  right  of  woman  to  make  the  man,  who 
outwardly  makes  the  Government,  so  acknowledged  and  exercised  as  in  this  Repub- 
lic. The  training  of  this  American  typo  of  "  sovereign  citizen,"  the  man  who  at 
once  governs  and  obeys,  is  in  no  essential  respects  a  subordinate  matter.  Not  only 
the  best  discipline  of  the  mind,  but  the  schooling  of  the  character  and  the  union  of 
hoth  in  the  discipline  of  the  executive  faculties,  is  essential  to  the  every-day  life  of 
the  good  citizen.  Nothing  less  than  this  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  true  educational 
class  of  the  American  people  from  the  earliest  day. 

This  lofty  ideal — the  training  of  a  whole  people,  by  the  whole  people,  for  the  highest 
earthly  position  demanding  the  most  complete  manhood  and  womanhood — must  be 
Assumed  in  all  just  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  educational  life  of  our  country. 
ED  94 41 
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Horo  comes  in  the  golden  rule,  announced  in  Italy,  two  generations  ago  to  Wash- 
ington Allston  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge:  ''No  man  is  competent  to  criticise  the 
defects  of  a  book  or  a  work  of  art  who  does  not  comprehend  its  merits.'' 

The  country  is  now  excited  and  the  popnlar  press  almost  monopolized  by  the 
wholesale  criticism  of  experts  in  education,  who  seem  never  to  have  grasped  this 
fundamental  idea  of  the  American  common  school  or  observed  the  steadfast,  nnre- 
lenting  way  in  which  the  American  people,  in  every  State,  have  wrought  toward  it 
and  stood  by  it  when  obtained  as  the  citadel  of  the  nation's  life. 

So,  when  we  are  reminded  that  the  voice  of  the  people  in  education,  as  elsewhere, 
may  not  be  the  voice  of  God,  tho  American  people  reply :  We  rely  on  every  good 
agency  of  human  society,  working  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  to  generate  and 
preserve  that  popular  wisdom,  virtue,  and  common  sense  which  is  the  sonl  of  all  pro- 
gressive civilization.  Nowhere  on  earth  and  at  no  period  of  human  history  have 
the  home,  the  church,  social,  industrial,  and  public  life,  and  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  been  so  free  to  put  forth  their  uttermost  energy ;  nowhere  is  a  wise,  righteons, 
and  efficient  man  or  woman  at  the  present  hour  so  x>owerfnl  for  good  as  in  this 
Republic.  But  at  every  crisis  not  only  the  most  valuable  but  the  only  possible 
ogency  for  training  a  new  generation  for  sovereign  citizenship  in  a  Repnblic  like 
ours  is  a  common  school,  organized,  governed,  administered  through  representa- 
tives legally  chosen  by  a  flexible  minority,  which  is  for  the  time  the  agent  of  the 
popular  will  and  is  supported  by  the  whole  people.  Though  for  the  time  this 
system  of  education  shares  the  defects  and  can  not  rise  above  the  high  average  of  its 
creator  and  administrator,  still  it  is  the  best  and  most  helpful  arrangement  under  the 
eircumstances.  For  this  is  tho  theory  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  American 
society  stands,  and  its  displacement  as  the  chief  comer  stone  of  the  common  school- 
house  wonld  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Kepublic. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  expert,  influenced  by  the  superficial  order  and  smooth 
working  of  a  system  of  national  education,  devised  and  administered  by  a  despotic 
beurocracy,  to  declare  the  American  common  school  in  its  present  condition  nnscien- 
tiHc,  illogical,  a  realm  of  incapacity  and  disorder,  and  bring  forth  a  recipe  for  its 
reconstruction.  But  this  "short  method"  of  dealing  with  the  imperfections  of  a 
people  toiling  in  tho  midst  of  the  grand  experiment  of  training  a  generation  for 
sovereign  citizenship  fails  completely  of  its  purpose,  in<i8much  as  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  characteristic  method  of  our  American  republican  civilization. 

What  to  this  expert  appears  the  caprice  of  chance  or  the  sign  of  decay  is  like  the 
disorder  of  a  great  metropolitan  city  square  in  which  a  noble  public  building  is 
being  erected  with  its  swarming  multitude  of  workmen,  its  piles  of  d^ri8,its  litter 
of  precious  and  common  materials,  its  awkward,  half-finished  portions,  giving  no  fit 
suggestion  of  tho  entire  plan.  These  defects  and  crudities  in  the  people's  common 
school  are  more  evident  to  its  intelligent  and  responsible  friends,  who  have  **  borne 
the  burden  and  heat "  of  long  years  of  public  administration,  than  to  the  expert. 
But  the  best  instructed  of  these  practical  schoolmen  understand  what  the  critic  can 
not— the  immense  difficulty  of  doing  anything  well  by  the  slow  and  tortuous  method 
of  educating  public  opinion  and  directing  public  administration. 

They  have  learned  to  bear  and  forbear  with  much  that  at  present  is  unsatisfactory 
and  apparently  pernicious;  to  be  content  to  take  in  hand  what  comes  first;  not  to 
expect  that  a  work  so  great  can  bo  carried  on  with  all  of  its  departments  abreast;  to 
await  the  right  time  to  achieve  tho  least  good  result;  to  watch  the  happy  moments 
and  loftiest  inspiration  of  tho  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  ends, 
and  often  to  be  gratified  with  some  genuine  advance,  though  minute  iu  comparisoa 
with  the  completed  design. 

It  is  one  thing  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  national  education  in  a  bureau  of  "great 
educators,"  itself  the  creature  of  a  sovereign  who  at  best  represents  a  fixed  order  of 
society,  which  can  only  by  slow  advances  avoid  the  chronic  peril  of  revolution,  and 
quite  another  for  the  foremost  educational  public  of  an  American  State  to  educate 
the  political  "dissolving  view"  we  call  a  legislature  into  a  reasonable  and  conscien- 
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tions  apprehension  of  ednoational  affairs.  Mach  more  difficult  is  it  to  save  a  good 
edacational  bill  on  its  passage  through  such  a  body  fVom  the  mischievona  amend- 
ments and  annexes  of  its  ignorant,  pretentions,  or  narrow-minded  friends  or  from 
the  insidious  and  untiring  scheming  of  the  foes  of  popnlar  education.  But  all 
American  experience  demonstrates  that  this  education  of  legislature,  Congress,  and 
court  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  in  the  nation^s  life.  Year  by  year  we  behold, 
even  in  onr  great  corrupt  metropolitan  cities,  in  Staten  that  for  a  century  held  the 
American  common  school  at  arm's  length,  in  the  least  ambitious  and  most  provin- 
cial rural  districts,  astonishing  revivals  of  sound  and  progressive  ideas.  We  see  the 
flaring  up  of  an  irrepressible  ambition  to  imitate  the  achievements  of  a  more 
adTanced  community.  We  see  the  common  people^  even  the  freedmen  first  intro- 
duced to  responsible  citizenship,  revolting  against  the  cherished  theories  of  the  cul- 
tured class  and  exploding,  in  the  wrath  of  one  election  day,  the  shrewdest  plots  of 
political,  ecclesiasticul,  and  social  ''rings''  for  the  capture  of  the  people's  great 
heritage,  the  common  school. 

That  man,  or  body  of  men,  however  exalted  or  established  in  their  own  convic- 
tions, who  havo  only  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  American  common  school,  even  at 
its  feeblest  beginnings,  or  fancy  that  the  mighty  current  of  popular  education  can 
be  fenced  within  the  levees  or  diverted  into  the  reservoirs  of  any  system  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  present,  reckon  without  their  host.  Here,  as  everywhere  in 
American  affairs,  the  final  verdict  of  70,000,000  of  people  is  better  than  the  most 
seientific  scheme  of  any  clique  in  church,  university,  or  partisan  civic  ];>olicy.  And 
the  one  thing  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  do,  until  a  permanent  majority 
concludes  to  adopt  a  different  form  of  government,  will  be  to  intrust  to  any  class, 
however  well  informed  or  apparently  impartial,  that  absolute  authority  over  popular 
educational  affairs  so  attractive  to  a  growing  class  of  scholarly  men  in  our  own  and 
every  land. 

To  these  and  similar  misapprehensions,  both  of  the  original  intent  and  character- 
istic methods  of  administration  that  have  already  become  a  national  conviction  and 
habit  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  common  school,  are  we  indebted  for  the  per- 
sistent attempts  to  change  essentially  its  typo  of  character ;  sometimes  by  the  earnest 
representatives  of  large  and  influential  bodies  of  people.  The  demand  that  the 
American  common-school  system  shall  be  changed  to  a  federation  of  private,  religious, 
and  corxK>rate  institutions,  loosely  hold  together  by  an  annual  Government  inspec- 
tion and  sabsidy;  or  that,  by  some  indirect  arrangement,  the  old-time  European 
parochial  school  shall  become  an  annex  to  our  national  system  of  unsectarian  moral 
instruction  and  discipline;  the  peremptory  demand  of  certain  university  critics  that 
the  secondary,  even  the  elementary,  department  of  the  common  school  shall  be 
radically  modified  in  order  to  weed  out  the  superior  few  and  speed  their  course  to 
the  doors  of  a  college  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  State  and  only  indirectly  influ- 
enced by  the  advance  of  educational  thought  and  practice;  the  outcry  from  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  patrons  and  teachers  of  private  and  denominational  seminaries 
against  the  public  support  of  the  firee  high  and  normal  schools  and  the  State  univer- 
sity; the  almost  brutal  assanlt  in  great  industrial  centers  upon  every  department  of 
the  common  school  that  can  not  at  once  be  brought  inside  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
materialistic  so-called  '^ practical"  notion  of  the  training  of  the  average  American 
child;  the  imperious  demand  that  the  administration  of  the  common -school  system, 
in  all  save  its  mere  financial  and  economic  details,  shall  be  removed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people  whose  children  are  its  subjects  and  remanded  to  a  body  of 
scholars  whose  only  known  qualification  is  a  loud  and  often  insolent  assertion  of 
their  own  supreme  capacity — these  and  other  similar  projects  for  the  reformation 
and  reconstraction  of  the  system  of  universal  education,  slowly  buQt  up  by  the 
combined  effort  of  the  most  eminent  educators  and  foremost  people  of  every  order  and 
condition,  by  the  thought,  observation,  and  experience  of  almost  three  centuries  of 
American  life,  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  good  through  the  wakening  and 
concentration  of  public  attention  on  somo  acknowledged  or  insidious  defect  in  the 
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working  of  our  edacatioual  system.  But  no  one  of  these  theories  can  have  a  vital 
force  in  pur  educational  training  for  good  American  citizenship  until  the  present 
ideal  of  government  and  nil  things  involved  in  the  repnhlican  order  of  affairs  is 
entirely  changed  in  the  deliherate  convictions  of  a  working  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  only  a  narrow  literalism  or  an  ohstinate  and  almost  invincible  provincialism 
that  insists  on  holding  the  American  common  school  to  the  type  of  tho  fathers,  or 
even  to  what  seemed  a  finality  to  the  educators  of  a  generation  ago.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  the  political  theory  of  "  strict  construction"  in  the  written  constitu- 
tions of  States  or  of  the  nation,  none  but  a  confirmed  educational  pedant  can  deny 
the  right  and  obligation  of  tho  American  people  to  adjust  the  agencies  and  institu- 
tions that  depend  on  their  own  voluntary  activity  to  tho  expanding  movements  of 
national  growth  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

For,  despite  the  assertion  of  all  sorts  of  educational  pundits  who,  in  learned  style, 
demonstrate  that  this  or  that  right  to  educate  the  child  is  reserved  to  family  .and 
church  and  is  altogether  fenced  off  from  public  interference  by  the  very  constitution 
of  human  nature;  yet  now,  as  always  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  every  healthy, 
national  life  asserts  the  obligation  to  educate  the  growing  generation  for  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship,  and  surely  in  our  Kepublic,  where  there  is  no  government  save 
the  annual  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  x>eople,  through  methods  created  by 
and  changeable  by  the  people;  where  a  system  of  public  education  by  the  state  is 
only  the  people  combining  for  the  most  practical  method  of  doing  an  essentially 
good  thing,  it  is  evidently  in  the  power  of  tho  state  to  expand  the  system  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship  according  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  common  weal. 

When  we  are  referred  to  the  old-time  country  district  school  of  tho  early  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  or  the  later  seminary  of  the  secondary  or  higher  education  as  the  just 
limit  of  state  interference  with  tho  private  or  natural  right  of  the  parent  to  educate, 
we  may  well  remember  the  changes  that,  like  successive  tidal  waves  of  a  revolution, 
have  submerged  the  manners,  customs,  and  entire  habits  of  living  of  the  least  pro- 
gressive of  our  American  commonwealths  within  a  short  generation. 

Perhaps  tho  most  notable  of  theso  changes  is  tho  declining  power  and  infiuence  of 
great  men,  even  in  political — much  more  in  the  religions — ^social,  and  industrial  life  of 
our  American  society.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  virtual  government  of  every 
American  colony  was,  at  best,  in  tho  hands  of  a  small  fraction  of  its  people,  and 
even  they  were  dominated  with  almost  imperial  mastery  by  a  very  few  eminent 
men.  But  the  day  has  already  passed  when  any  man  in  public  affairs  can  become 
the  master  of  his  country  or  swing  a  people  as  Bismarck  and  Gladstone  in  our  time 
have  turned  about  great  masses  of  their  countrymen.  More  and  more  is  the  nation  and 
every  State  and  community  now  ruled  by  the  prodigions  force  of  great  combinations 
of  people,  representing  an  overwhelming  public  or  private  interest;  their  leaders  are 
only  the  spokesmen  of  what  appears  to  be  the  wise  and  right  thing  to  the  more 
intelligent  mass  below. 

In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  which  is  boand  to  become  a  confirmed  national 
habit,  it  is  little  short  of  pedantic  folly  to  insist  on  confining  public  education  witbin 
the  narrow  lines  of  the  common  school,  private  academy,  and  denominational  college 
of  half  a  century  ago.  Worthy  of  all  praise  in  their  own  day  and  generation  for  the 
great  and  good  results  they  wrought  in  the  development  of  Ihe  national  life,  tbey 
are  now  as  incompetent  to  meet  the  people^s  greater  need  as  the  ox  or  mule  teaoit 
the  stagecoach,  the  one-horse  plow,  the  log  cabin,  and  the  entire  machinery  and 
environment  of  the  old  American  life  would  be  to  deal  with  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, governmental,  industrial,  and  domestic  necessities  of  to-day.  A  century 
ago,  even  in  America,  it  might  be  all  that  was  possible  to  train  up  a  small  class  o( 
energetic  and  able  men  who,  by  sheer  weight  of  character  and  public  service,  could 
force  upon  a  distracted  and  half-indifferent  people  a  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  remains  still  the  admiration  of  tho  world.  But  to  preserve  tbat 
Qovemment,  to  rise  to  and  abide  on  that  mount  of  vision  occupied  by  the  fatbeis> 
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requires  now  far  more  tliaa  the  uttermoet  wiiklom  aud  patriotism  of  any  body  of 
statesmen.  If  onr  conntry  is  to  remain  the  sort  of  Republic  to  which  oar  foremost 
people  aspire,  it  will  be  only  when  a  permanent  majority  of  the  people  becomes  so 
mnch  bettor,  wiser,  and  more  thoroughly  trained  in  executive  faculty  than  now  that 
no  statesman  or  party  will  fancy  itself  powerful  enough  to  override  the  "sober 
second  thought "  of  the  constituency  that  has  become  the  controlling  force  in  public 
affairs.  And  if  there  is  any  other  agency  save  a  vast  and  beneficent  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  will  furnish  that  constituency,  all  the  teaching  of  history  is 
vain.  If  there  is  one  truth  established  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  every  age, 
under  every  form  of  government,  it  is  that  no  set  of  men  is  able,  sacred,  or  impartiid 
enough  to  ^e  long  intrusted  with  the  exclusive  direction  of  a  people's  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  inherent  defects  of  popular  government,  it  is  the  best  school  yet 
devised  by  man,  under  fit  conditions  and  limitations,  for  securing  that  enjoyment  of 
"  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,''  declared  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence among  the  "  natural  and  inalienable "  human  rights.  And  only  by  the 
successive  broadening  out  of  a  national  scheme  that  lifts  the  school  above  the  domi- 
nation of  classes,  castes,  sects,  and  parties,  into  range  with  the  best  thought,  life,  and 
practical  experience  of  a  whole  people,  can  these  conditions  and  limitationa  of  abso- 
lute personal  independence  be  gradually  established,  without  which  even  an  Amer- 
ican republic  falls  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy. 

So  it  is  not  through  heresy  against  any  hard  and  fast  divine  scheme  of  training 
the  child  and  informing  the  youth  that  the  people's  common  school  of  this  Republic 
has  grown  irom  its  old-time  modest  pretension  to  a  dominating  infinence  in  the 
national  life.  It  has  only  responded  to  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  system  of  common  culture  and  discipline  that  shall  occupy  the 
great  common  territory  outside  and  exclusive  of  all  private,  political,  social,  indus- 
trial, and  sectional  preserves  and  bring  the  children,  though  for  only  a  few  short 
years,  together  in  an  arrangement  which,  at  its  best,  is  the  oidy  possible  rehearsal 
of  the  common  relations  and  activities  of  citizenship  in  the  new  American  life. 

From  these  considerations  we  are  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  frequent 
declarations  along  more  than  one  line  of  criticism  that  the  American  common 
school  up  to  the  present  time  has  been,  if  not  an  absolute  failure,  a  grievous  and 
unnecessary  disappointment  to  the  people.  The  weight  of  this  positive  assertion 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  ideal  of  the  critic  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
methods  of  our  school  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  are 
surveyed.  It  requires  no  extended  observatiou  to  perceive  that  these  critics  judge 
the  American  common  school  from  other  ideal')  than  that  of  the  people  who  have 
established  and  still,  in  good  faith,  support  it. 

If  the  object  of  a  system  of  popular  education  in  this  Republic  be  the  production 
of  a  generation  of  zealous  and  active  churchmen  of  the  different  religious  sects ;  or  of 
a  body  of  youthful  scholars,  according  to  the  severe  tests  of  modem  scholarships; 
OT  the  sending  forth  of  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  12  to  15,  com- 
petent to  practice  a  trade  or  push  out  at  once  on  a  career  of  successful  self-support, 
or  to  produce  a  graduate  to  respond  to  anyone  of  a  score  of  standards  set  up  by  the 
numerous  critics  of  our  present  educational  affairs,  the  cause  of  the  common  school 
would  certainly  go  by  default.  The  American  people  have  never  proposed  either  of 
these  results  as  the  ideal  of  its  policy  of  universal  education,  although  in  no  respect 
is  the  American  common  school  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  of  these  precious  inter- 
ests. And  if  the  critic  assumes  the  possibility  of  any  such  all-embracing  and  all- 
compelling  supervision  of  school  administration  by  public  officials,  or  despotic 
control  of  teachers  by  superintendents,  as  he  finds  in  Continental  Europe,  he  will 
not  only  be  disappointed  and  disgusted,  but  may  learn  that  he  has  quite  mistaken 
the  method  by  which  any  important  public  interest  can  be  safely  furthered  in  our 
country. 

But  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  genius,  history,  and  achievements  of  the 
American  people  and  its  method  of  doing  all  good  things  during  the  past  hundred 
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years,  be  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  least  of  all  lias  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  national  life  been  a  failure  or  in  any  special  way  a  disappointmeDt 
The  ideal  of  the  true  educational  public,  which  from  the  first  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  our  common  school,  has  been  mental  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, blended  with  moral  and  practical  training.  This,  under  the  conditions  of  a 
republican  order  of  society,  will  contribute  to  the  peculiar  style  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  essential  to  good  American  citizenship.  It  has  not  been  regarded  a 
wise  educational  or  political  policy  to  enslave  the  parent,  to  enforce  the  schooling 
of  the  child,  or  to  do,  by  public  edict,  either  of  several  things  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  training  of  the  subject  of  a  European  continental  empire.  Xhe  ideal  boB 
been  to  create  and  support  a  generous  system  of  common  schools,  free  to  all,  with 
somewhat  better  facilities  every  year,  so  attractive  that  every  parent  might  be  per- 
suaded to  use  it  for  his  children ;  to  protect  childhood  at  every  point,  and  especially 
to  secure  to  it  the  precious  opportunity  of  elementary  education,  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious  parent  and  brutal  employer;  to  make  that 
school  a  rehearsal  of  civic  life,  a  place  where  vulgarity  and  vice  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  all  ''sorts  and  conditions'^  of  youth  tanght  to  live  under  the  benign  protection 
of  wise  and  just  law;  to  awaken  the  mental  faonlties,  impart  essential  information, 
discipline  the  powers  of  acquisition,  and  fling  open  the  highways  of  learning,  with 
reasonable  incentive  to  superior  ability  and  to  the  honorable  ambition  of  all;  to 
make  every  common  schoolhouse  a  practical  training  school  of  virtuous  manhood 
and  womanhood,  according  to  the  loftiest  standards  of  morality,  by  its  very  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere,  the  arrangement  of  courses'  of  study,  the  honrly  habits  of  tbe 
child  and  its  established  discipline;  above  all,  by  the  influence  of  the  character, 
''walk  and  conversation''  of  the  teacher,  to  make  him  an  object  lesson  of  worthy 
manhood;  by  placing  the  children  during  their  most  impressible  age  nuder  the 
direct  charge  of  women,  that  the  coming  generation  may  share  the  most  refining 
influences,  thus  prolonging  the  ministry  of  good  motherhood  to  the  verge  of  respon- 
sible youth;  to  develop  the  executive  and  personal  faculty  by  including  the  indus- 
trial side  of  the  new  education,  without  exposing  the  child  to  the  labor  of  learning 
a  trade  in  infancy;  in  short,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  become  intelligent  without  the 
pretense  of  expert  scholarship;  industrious  and  efl'ective  without  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional workman;  moral  and  religious  without  imposing  the  trammels  of  sectari- 
anism; well  informed  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  intensely  patriotic  without 
landing  him  in  the  slough  of  partisan  politics— such  a  man  or  woman  as  tho  country 
needs  more  than  all  things  else.  This  is  tho  ideal  that  from  the  first,  like  the  Star  in 
the  East,  has  gone  before  the  people  in  their  journey  toward  the  Promised  I^and. 

This  is  the  people's  ideal,  in  more  than  one  respect  original  and  comprehensive 
beyond  that  of  any  nation  in  tho  past  or  present.  But  in  working  toward  this 
exalted  purpose  the  American  people  have  not  deluded  themselves  with  the  fancy 
that  all  this  is  of  immediate  or  other  than  gradual  achievement.  They  remember 
that  two  long  centuries  of  colonial  life  barely  sufficed  to  hold  the  3,000,000  of  our 
early  population  together  through  the  strain  of  an  eight-years'  war  of  independence 
and  the  more  perilous  era  of  the  formation  of  general  govemuieut;  that  even  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  that  left 
the  two  great  rival  ideas  concerning  the  national  integrity  so  obscured  that,  after 
seventy  years  of  fierce  agitation,  the  whole  people  flew  to  arms  to  solve  the  problem 
by  "the  dread  arbitrament  of  war;"  and  that  reconstruction,  under  an  amended 
Constitution,  after  the  destmction  of  society  in  sixteen  Commonwealths,  left  on  hand 
more  than  one  open  question  more  perilous  than  the  controversies  that  have  wrecked 
successive  empires  in  the  Old  World.  They  realize  how  slow  and  tortuous  and 
often  disheartening  has  been  the  progress  of  the  people  out  from  the  social  semibar- 
barism,  the  terrible  religions  bigotry,  the  obstinate  provincialism,  and  the  rock- 
ribbed  inclosures  of  nationality,  class,  and  culture,  from  which  the  different  bodies 
of  immigrants  have  ascended  to  the  broad  uplands  of  the  new  national  life. 
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Thoy  have  not  looked  for  miracles  in  educational  progress  and  achievement  in  the 
working  of  their  farorite  institution,  the  common  school.  All  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  was  the  same  gradual  progress  and  increasing  efficiency  as  in  every  other 
department  of  the  national  life.  As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  people  of  every 
State,  in  succession,  have  shouldered  new  burdens  at  the  call  of  their  trusted  educa- 
tors, justified  by  their  own  observation  of  the  importance  of  the  emergency  and  the 
outcome  of  educational  results. 

And  in  view  of  this  ideal  and  this  method  of  development,  seen  to  be  the  only 
possible  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  so  vast  as  training  the  coming  gener- 
ation of  American  youth  for  American  citizenship,  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
common  school  in  all  its  grades  has  not  scored  a  success  corresponding  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  national  lifef  What  is  better  to-day  and  what  has  come  up  to  its 
present  estate  with  as  few  mishaps  by  the  way  as  the  common  school  f  Hare  the 
politicians  and  statesmen,  who  sometimes  affect  to  ignore  and  are  always  ready  to 
offer  positive  opinions  on  the  education  of  the  people,  done  better  with  their  record  of 
contentionf  Have  the  theologians  and  ecclesiastics  who,  with  an  opportunity  of  bound- 
less freedom  and  activity,  are  still  at  sea  on  efTectual  means  of  bringing  the  masses  in 
range  of  the  gospel,  and  are  still  arrayed  in  hostile,  rival  sects f  Have  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement,  who  seem  to  have  found  no  method  of  bettering  their  con- 
stituency than  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  between  labor  and  capital?  Is  it  the  mag- 
nates of  the  exchange,  who  confess  that,  under  the  present  system,  80  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  who  enter  business  fail  f  Is  it  the  loaders  of  society  who,  in  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Union,  are  posing  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  establish  an  upper 
caste  of  "400"  on  the  basis  of  birth  and  wealth f  Or  have  the  science,  literature, 
art,  or  even  the  higher  education  in  our  country,  so  far  excelled  the  common  school 
in  satisfying  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people  that  their  representatives 
can  afford  to  ignore  or  denounce  the  people's  seminary  as  an  evident  failure?  And, 
pray,  what  record  of  great  and  good  things  done  for  the  20,000,000  of  young  America 
has  the  expert  to  show  as  his  warrant  to  sentence  all  save  a  portion  of  the  350,000 
common  school  teachers  to  a  limbo  of  "unscientific"  uselessnessf  Every  profes- 
sional, Industrial,  social,  and  political  group  of  leaders  in  the  country  is  to-day  under 
a  fire  of  criticism  as  contemptuous,  remorseless,  and  positive  as  the  educational 
pnblic  that  is  responsible  for  the  common  school.  "There  is  none  of  them  that 
doeth  good;  no,  not  one,"  is  the  verdict  when  tried  by  the  Olympic  type  of  judgment 
now  affected  by  an  infallible  class  in  its  estimation  of  the  national  schoolhonse. 
Yet,  despite  these  manifold  failures  in  the  conduct  of  every  great  interest  of  the 
national  life,  the  nation  survives;  the  world  moves;  "old  things  pass  away  and  all 
things  become  new ; "  and,  by  a  method  that  no  man  fully  understands,  though  every 
man  must  recognize,  every  department  of  American  life  is  to-day  on  a  broader, 
firmer,  more  intelligent,  and  humane  basis  than  a  generation  ago. 

'What  does  all  this  signify,  if  not  that,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  of  honest  and 
active  workers  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  every  great  institution  and  agency  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  are  learning,  year  by  year,  better  ways  of  navigating  the  unknown 
sea  of  oar  new  republican  lifef  Nothing  is  at  once  so  cheap,  so  tempting  to  half- 
knowledge  and  the  conceit  of  all-round  wisdom,  inspired  by  special  training  in  one 
comer  of  expert  research,  as  the  reckless  habit  of  judging  the  movements  of  a  whole 
people  by  the  maneuverlngs,  failures,  and  absurdities  even  of  their  chosen  repre- 
sentative men.  Yet  it  is  by  this  type  of  criticism  that  the  people's  school  is  now 
assailed,  often  from  quarters  so  infiuential  and  with  such  assumption  of  infallibility 
as  sometimes  to  shake  the  faith  of  "the  very  elect." 

But,  after  all  just  acknowledgment  of  the  evident  defects  and  incompleteness  of 
the  American  system  of  universal  education,  he  must  indeed  be  a  careless  observer  or 
quite  gone  in  prejudice  who  can  not  look  with  thankfulness  and  a  mighty  hope  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  national  schoolhonse,  day  by  day,  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
Is  there  really  anything  better  done  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  this  com- 
monplace work  of  the  teachers  among  the  little  children;  correcting  vulgar  and 
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vicious  habits;  waking  up  drowsy  or  vagrant  minds;  reforming  evil  character; 
inspiring  new  hope  in  thousands  hopeless  before;  sending  forth  increasing  mnlU- 
tndes  with  a  little  higher  aspiration  for  nobler  living,  more  exalted  position,  or  with 
a  more  reliable  determination  to  be  somebody  and  do  something  in  the  new  Ameri- 
can lifef 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  walking  expert  to  circnlate  through  a  hundred  city  scliool- 
rooms,  dispose  of  their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  antiquated  or 
unscientific,  remand  their  pupils  to  the  limbo  of  the  unwashed  and  condemn  the 
entire  system  as  a  stupid  pretense  of  education,  sending  forth  a  generation  of  chil- 
dren incompetent  to  help  themselves.  But  why,  then,  do  we  find  these  same  incompe- 
tent school  boys  and  girls  twenty  years  later  swarming  in  all  the  avenues  of 
American  enterprise  in  the  fore-front  of  every  great  and  good  cause,  successful  in 
business,  enlarging  and  deepening  the  current  of  every  art,  occupation,  and  pro- 
fession, devising  and  doing  better  things  than  any  previous  generation  under  thirty 
years  of  age  this  world  has  yet  seenf  Under  all  our  pessimistio  estimates  that  the 
country  is  on  the  edge  of  doom,  as  certain  of  the  doleful  doctors  affirm,  there  most 
be  some  ever-present  and  effective  cause  for  the  prodigious  growth  in  all  directions, 
material  and  spiritual,  that  has  lifted  this  Republic  within  the  past  thirty  years  in 
line  with  the  greatest  nationalities  of  the  earth.  That  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent cause  is  the  steady  infiuenco  of  the  people'a  common  school  system  in  all  iU 
grades;  not  only  through  its  own  increasing  efficiency,  but  through  the  correspond- 
ing growth  of  every  department  of  educational  life.  The  secondary,  higher  indus- 
trial and  professional  school ;  the  new  journalism;  the  Chautauqua  assembly,  summer 
institute  and  university  extension ;  the  improved  public  speaking ;  the  whole  side 
of  life  included  in  the  vast  arrangements  for  universal  education — all  these  agencies 
and  institutions  have  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  American  common  school 
through  its  revival  of  the  new  elementary  education  during  the  past  half  century. 
So,  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  is  it  not  safe  to  predict  that  through  the  ^^ears 
to  come  our  beloved  country  must  depend  upon  the  same  mighty  formative  agency,  as 
powerful  as  the  common  air  and  sunlight  and  early  and  later  rain,  for  the  preserva- 
tion, elevation,  and  growing  toward  perfection  of  all  that  shall  make  this  Republic 
"  that  happy  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lordf ' 

In  the  first  essay  we  propose  to  trace  briefly  the  progress  of  the  common  school 
idea  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  New  England ;  to  trace  the  essays  at  popular 
education  in  all  the  colonies  before  the  war  of  independence,  aud  the  first  awakening 
of  the  whole  people  during  the  revolutionary  period  in  the  dedication  of  vast  areas 
of  public  lands  by  Congress  to  the  use  of  the  children.  The  reader  who  compre- 
hends the  full  significance  of  this  period,  which  practically  includes  the  first  two 
centuries  of  American  life,  will  not  fail  to  discern  in  the  educational  ideas  and 
achievements  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  the  prophecy  and,  in  more  than  one 
essential  feature,  the  realizatiou  of  all  that  has  been  noted  in  the  introduction  of 
this  essay  as  characteristic  of  the  present  American  common  school. 

The  Beginnings  op  the  American  Common  School  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Before  the  War  of  Independence,  1608-1776. 

new  england.  *     '   * 

The  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  from  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
till  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  thirteen  American  colonies  remains  still, 
iu  some  important  respects,  an  unexplored  historical  realm.  There  is  no  special  lack 
of  material  for  the  ordinary  record  of  acts  of  Parliament  and  provincial  legislatures, 
the  doings  of  officials  in  church  and  state,  the  dismal  chronicle  of  wars  with  the 
pagan  and  Christian  enemies  of  the  new  settlements;  especially  for  the  tedious 
emphasis  iu  the  narratives  of  personal  eccentricities,  social  extravagancies,  and 
religious  fanaticisms.    But  the  one  thing  the  thoughtful  student  of  American  his- 
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tory  longs  to  know  is  the  trend  of  tiiought  and  sentiment  among  the  influential  peo- 
ple of  all  these  colonies  which,  half  conscious  to  themselves  and  often  qnite  apart  from 
public  expression,  was  the  irresistible  undertow  sweeping  all  things  toward  the  open 
sea  of  political  independence,  union,  and  republican  nationality.  Hero  alone  can  be 
found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  marvelous  outbreak  which,  in  1776,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Christendom ;  of  the  successful  revolt  from  the  most  powerful  empire 
on  the  globe  and  the  later  establishment  of  a  form  of  goveijiment  which  the  foremost 
living  European  statesman  has  styled  ''the  most  memorable  achievement  of  polit- 
ical wisdom  in  history/' 

Unfortunately,  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  student  of  American  history,  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  closing  decade  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  finds  least  satisfaction.  It  does  not  help  the  thoughtful  inquirer  to 
plod  through  the  regulation  History  of  the  United  States,  wherein  a  group  of  exti'm- 
pore  demigods  strikes  into  existence  the  world's  great  Republic.  Just  as  little 
comfort  is  found  in  the  wearisome  wandering  through  the  endless  tangle  of  ante- 
revolutionary  politics;  wars,  Indian  or  French,  or  the  even  more  impassable  wilder- 
ness of  the  early  controversies  of  the  contentious  religious  sects.  We  come  nearer 
the  core  of  the  matter  in  a  work  like  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  admirable  history  of 
American  literature.  Still  further  light  glimmers  through  the  crevices  in  a  book 
like  the  recent  treatise  of  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  The  Early  Industrial  and  Social 
Life  of  Now  England.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  also  gives  hopeful  outlook  in 
a  series  of  suggestive  monographs  on  different  phases  of  the  colonial  life.  But  the 
historian  of  American  thought  before  the  revolutionary  epoch  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  the  ambitious  attempt  at  forcing  this  intense  period  of  mental  activity  in  the 
New  World  into  conformity  with  a  preconceived  scientific  or  philosophic  theory  of 
civilization  gives  little  satisfaction. 

By  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  materials  for  such  an  investigation  must  be  meager. 
Of  literature,  in  its  general  acceptation,  there  was  next-  to  none  during  the  long 
reach  of  almost  two  centuries,  when  the  colonial  mind  **  went  sounding  on  its  dim 
and  perilous  way,''  pondering  the  mighty  issues  of  the  new  life  in  its  new  home.  The 
physical  conditions  of  existence  were  all  unfavorable  to  that  intimate  communion 
between,  or  even  the  frequent  meeting  together,  of  thoughtful  people,  out  of  which 
a  dominating  public  opinion  can  be  generated.  The  different  colonies  were  really 
separate  little  nationalities,  governed,  led  in  social  fashions,  directed  in  their  indus- 
tries, and  swayed  or  antagonized  in  their  religious  movements  from  across  the  sea. 
They  were  separated  even  more  by  the  inevitable  jealousies  of  their  populations, 
representing  in  their  widely  different  nationalities,  creeds  and  classes,  the  rival,  often 
hostile  interests  of  their  native  countries.  Democratic  and  concentrated  New  Eng- 
land, the  cosmopolitan  structure  of  society  in  the  middle  colonies,  a  British  rural 
aristocracy  intensified  by  the  rising  slave-power  and  provincial  local  pride  along 
the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast,  made  an  almost  hopeless  condition  for  any  save  the 
most  formal  union  forced  upon  all  by  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  Besides, 
in  communities  so  peculiar  in  their  relations  to  a  jealous  and  domineering  home  gov- 
ernment, there  grew  up  a  habit  of  suppression  of  the  most  vital  thought  and  speech 
bj'  their  best  informed  people  until  the  very  eve  of  revolt  in  open  war. 

Altogether,  it  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  the  most  interesting,  task  yet 
open  to  the  modem  American  historian  to  correctly  map  out  the  lines  of  thought, 
trace  the  half-formed  plans,  and  indicate  the  prophetic  expectations  of  these  3,000,000 
people,  which,  like  the  under- world  beneath  the  pavement  of  a  great  city,  is  at 
once  a  mystery  to  all  save  the  expert  engineer,  although  the  only  explanation  of 
what  we  see  above,  in  the  daylight  of  its  crowded  life.  But  through  the  drifting 
mist  of  this  realm  of  half  knowledge,  more  evident  with  every  generation  from  the 
earliest  years,  appears  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  consolidation  of  society 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  While  every  community  beyond  the  Hudson  Kiver 
was  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the  rival  elements  of  its  population;  unable  to 
combine  for  the  accomplishment  of  anything  of  special  moment;  in  this  bleak,  far- 
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away  ooirner  of  the  half  dozen  little  northeastern  Poritan  settlements,  there  \rM 
going  on  a  steady  process  of  combination  for  all  social  and  civic  results,  by  a  people 
more  pronounced  in  their  individuality  than  any  that  came  across  the  sea.  If  in 
human  history  another  20,000  people  has  ever  been  thus  led  apart  by  Providence  and 
for  two  centuries  kept  out  of  elbow-touch  with  all  antagonistic  conditions,  to  accom- 
plish a  greater  task  of  hard  thinking,  meanwhile  toiling  at  tho  novel  experiment  of 
welding  a  race  of  men,  the  most  original,  obstinate,  and  self-asserting  in  personal 
opiuious,  into  a  state  where  all  great  common  interests  should  walk  abreast  and 
every  man  become  a  vital  part  of  a  compact  whole,  its  record  has  been  lost. 

Here  lies  the  peculiar  "  faculty"  of  that  wonderful  New  England  civilization,  often 
so  exaggerated  and  misrepresented,  even  by  its  own  historians,  as  an  ideal  condition 
of  society.  No  people  in  history  present  more  pharp  and  irritating  points  of  repul- 
sion to  the  critical  observer,  who  fails  to  apprehend  its  "hiding  place  of  power.'* 
That  central  characteristic  to  which,  under  God,  this  Republic  owes  so  much  was  a 
positive  genius  for  republican  citizenship;  the ''saving  common  sense,'' below  all 
the  extremes  of  personal  conviction,  which  enabled  these  little  neighborhoods  of 
obstinate,  contentious,  personally  despotic,  exceptionally  able  and  intelligent  folk 
to  come  together  as  by  instinct  and  close  up  into  communities  in  which  do  man 
would  be  a  subject  and  no  man  could  be  a  lord,  a  priest,  or  a  king,  but  each,  in  Iiis 
fit  place,  must  be  a  ''member  of  society"  so  vital  that  his  casting  out  would  dissoke 
the  entire  copartnership.  A  New  England  town  of  the  old  time  was  in  no  sense  a 
confederation,  but  rather  a  blending  of  all  into  a  new  organism,  wherein  the  indi- 
vidual gifts  and  powers  of  every  citizen  were  wrought  into  the  forces  of  a  new 
society. 

It  was  this  perfect  union  and  vitalization  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  a  com- 
mon organism  which  gave  to  these  towns  and  the  Commonwealths  into  which  they 
developed  such  a  capacity  for  steady  progress  out  of  the  narrowness,  fanaticism, 
social  despotism,  and  obstructive  individualism  with  which  they  were  originally 
burdened.  Never  before  was  tho  profound  truth,  announced  in  his  inimitably 
characteristic  way  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  Ton  can  cheat  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  tho  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  cheat  all  the  people  all  the 
time,*'  so  demonstrated  in  history  as  in  this  original  condition  of  New  England 
society  through  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  war  of  indei>endence. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  voice  of  God  of  which  a  fallible  human  organization  is 
capable  is  along  this  open  highway,  surveyed  by  New  England  in  these  memorable 
years;  the  developing,  expanding,  perpetually  *' revised  and  corrected"  verdict  of  a 
community  of  superior  people,  tried  and  tested  in  tho  solemn  work  of  building  a 
new  civilization,  burdened  with  the  sense  of  a  personal  and  social  responsibility  to 
Almighty  God. 

And  the  more  we  look  for  the  innermost  hiding  place  of  this  marvelous  genins  for 
republican  civilization,  wo  find  it  not  in  the  policy  of  church  or  state,  in  the  habits 
of  society,  or  tho  methods  of  industry,  though  all  these  were  the  outcome  of  the 
radical  conviction  silently  and  persistently  at  work  below.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  every  child  bom  into  this  world  is  the  child  of  God,  capable  of  becoming  a  vital 
and  useful  member  of  society ;  and  the  corresponding  obligation  of  the  community 
to  give  to  it  the  opportunity  of  that  training  at  home,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
school,  which  would  send  it  forth  at  early  manhood  or  womanhood  a  self-directing, 
competent  person  and  a  reputable  citizen  of  a  self-governed  state. 

This  conviction  was  tho  comer  stone  of  every  respectable  New  England  home,  and 
explains  the  domestic  life  of  that  peoplo  as  nothing  else  can.  And  out  of  tho  Kew 
England  home,  not  from  tho  church  or  state,  but  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  fathef- 
hood  and  motherhood  and  childhood  and  youth  of  tho  homo,  was  born  the  early  New 
England  school.  It  outwardly  took  on  the  form  of  tho  old  English  organization  of 
education.  It  was  largely  under  the  infiucnce  of  tho  church.  But  beneath  these  it 
was  tho  firstborn  child  out  of  the  deepest  heart  of  Puritan  New  England.  It  first 
appeared  at  home,  where  the  instruction  was  given  by  the  x>arent8  or  relatives,  ofko 
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specially  competent  to  teacli  in  letters  as  in  morals  and  manners.  Gradually,  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  it  grow  into  the  primitive  country  district  school.  Step  by  step  it 
expanded  into  the  grammar  school  and  college.  Before  the  first  generation  had 
pasaed  away  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  virtually  had  on  the  ground,  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  a  system  of  public  education  over  which  neither  state  nor 
church  nor  municipality  nor  corporation  nor  the  despotic  personal  control  of  private 
beneficence  had  full  domination;  where  every  responsible  citizen  was  a  working 
partner  in  the  community  or  state  that  had  burdened  itself  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  educating  every  child  for  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood  and  competent 
citizenship  by  the  combined  agencies  of  private  and  public  wealth.  Here  was  the 
begiuning  of  the  American  common  school,  the  most  precious  and  permanent  gift 
to  the  Republic  from  the  genius  of  New  England,  the  stone  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  so  jiersistently  ''rejected  by  the  builders''  of  other  commonwealths,  but,  in 
these  later  days,  now  recognized  as  "the  head  of  the  corner,"  the  comer  stone  of  the 
new  Republic  that  **  can  not  be  broken,''  but  "upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  shall 
grind  him  to  powder." 

The  failure  to  appreciate  this  peculiar  union  of  all  responsible  people  in  a  commu- 
nity to  establish,  govern,  and  stand  behind  private  effort  for  the  support  of  a  school 
for  all  children,  through  the  agency  of  an  essentially  democratic  State,  as  the  one 
distinctive  feature  of  the  American  common-school  system,  accounts  for  the  frequent 
snggestion  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  brought  to  the  country  the 
idea  of  this  great  national  institution.  Through  the  cloud  of  controversy  that  has 
recently  gathered  around  the  positive  assertion  of  this  proposition,  like  a  summer 
morning  fog  on  tbe  Hudson  River  and  bay  of  New  York,  a  few  incontrovertible  facts 
appear,  like  the  headlands  of  that  superb  region,  overtopping  the  mist  below. 

(1)  Wo  observe  that  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  did 
probably  enjoy  the  distinction  of  the  best-schooled  population  in  Europe.  But  there 
is  DO  reliable  evidence  that  the  system  by  which  this  was  accomplished  had  its  origin 
in  or  was  dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  schools  of 
Holland  were  of  various  kinds.  Until  the  Protestant  Reformation  they  were  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood;  although,  perhaps,  of  a  more  energetic  and 
popular  sort  than  elsewhere.  The  Reformation  precipitated  the  memorable  conflict 
between  tbe  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Spanish  Empire,  which  resulted 
in  the  existence  for  a  period  of  what  is  called  the  Dutch  Republic.  This  was  a  con- 
federacy of  the  states  of  Holland,  without  a  king,  but  still  abiding  in  an  intensely 
aristocratic  form  of  society,  in  which  the  feudalism  of  the  oi>en  country  and  the  , 
turbulent  assertion  of  independence  by  the  people  of  the  cities  made  a  political  com- 
bination almost  inconceivable  in  our  own  time.  In  these  cities,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  grants  from  the  civic  authorities,  private  donations,  and 
the  action  of  industrial  guilds,  supplemented  by  taxation  imposed  by  the  municipal 
governments,  there  came  up,  on  the  whole,  the  best  opportunity  for  general  culture 
yet  offered  to  any  European  people.  But  as  we  leave  the  ranks  of  the  superior  class 
and  come  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  find  little  evidence  of  the  enlighten- 
ment on  which  the  advocates  of  the  Dutch  origin  of  the  common  school  insist. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  any  but  the  most  meager  opportunity  for 
elementary  schooling  was  offered  to  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  of  the  humbler  sort. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  like  the  school  system  of  the  New  England  colonies  in 
vogue  even  in  Holland,  when,  in  1614,  the  West  India  Company,  for  trading  with  the 
Indians,  established  its  three  stations  at  New  York,  Rondont,  and  Albany. 

(2)  In  this  revival  of  learning  there  was  no  monopoly  of  interest  in  education  by 
Holland.  As  early  as  1567  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  great  work 
of  educating  the  people,  in  which  it  persisted  with  such  constancy  that  by  1696 
there  was  nothing  to  boast  above  it  in  Europe,  and  the  Scotch  people  have  never 
fallen  below  Holland  in  this  essential  respect.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Geneva, 
everywhere  among  the  reformed  eommnnities  of  Continental  Europe,  the  revival  of 
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Idamini):  and  the  dittpositiou  to  carry  tho  torch  of  knowledge  down  among  tbe 
masses  of  the  people  was  apparent.  In  Great  Britain  it  took  on  the  characteristic 
British  method  of  coming  up  from  the  people,  rather  than  descending  from  the 
national  or  municipal  goverament.  England  was  becoming  weU  supplied  with 
private  and  corporate  grammar  schools  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  migration.  Tbe 
leading  men  of  this  migrating  body,  itself  the  flower  of  middle-class  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  progressive  ideas  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity,  were  the  graduates 
of  these  schools  and  in  an  unusual  degree  had  been  students  of  the  universltleB. 

(3)  Aside  from  the  general  influeuce  of  Holland  upon  the  progressive  class  ia 
England,  which  has  probably  been  underrated,  it  is  now  asserted  in  the  new  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  originating  from  New  York  that  the  origin  of  the  commou 
school  of  the  United  States  was  the  work  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  schools  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  were  in  any  special  way  imitations  from  the  Dutch.  In  their  organization, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  discipline  thoy  were  copies  of  the  English  schools 
in  which  their  authors  had  been  educated  at  home.  The  claim  that  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth  brought  the  school  system  of  Holland  from  their  twelve  years^  residence 
at  Leyden  is  disproved  by  every  source  of  reliable  historical  information  on  the  con- 
dition of  these  people.  The  little  Puritan  colony  in  Leyden  was  a  forlorn  band  of 
foreiguers,  separated  from  the  people  around  it  by  the  barriers  of  language,  a  radi- 
cal difference  of  church  polity,  a  sleepless  Jealousy  concerning  the  perversion  of 
their  children  by  the  contagion  of  continental  manners,  and  the  longing  for  the 
dear  English  life  left  behind  that  always  broods  over  the  emigrant  from  the  ''  sea- 
girt isle.''  It  was  the  feeling  that  the  original  members  of  this  company  were  grow- 
ing old  and  unable  longer  to  endure  the  strain  of  self-support;  that  their  children 
were  in  danger  of  estrangement  by  what  they  regarded  the  loose  examples  around 
them;  the  irrepresdible  desire  to  establish  a  community^  of  their  own  in  ''God's 
country"  over  the  sea,  that  sent  forth  at  iirst  a  detachment  and  afterwards  the 
entire  body  of  these  people. 

The  somewhat  equivocal  connection  of  the  one  scholar  of  the  body,  Robinson, 
with  the  university  of  Leyden,  evidently  favored  by  his  espousal  of  the  illiberal 
side  in  the  theological  controversy  that  agitated  it,  has  been  worked  for  a  good 
deal  more  than  its  worth  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  the  years  of  this  occupation 
were  among  the  most  distracted  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  renewal  of  the  awful  struggle  that  tore  away  Belgium  and,  later, 
forced  the  Dutch  Republic  back  into  the  fold  of  European  monarchical  states, 
where  it  still  abides.  And  it  is  remarkable,  if  the  Pilgrims  brought  the  common 
school  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth  in  the  hull  of  the  Mayflower,  that  they  let  it  "  lie 
moldering  in  the  grave''  for  fifty  years,  as  the  advocates  of  this  theory  assert,  bat 
actually  fifteen  years  before  a  school  was  established  in  that  colony. 

Nothing  but  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  American  common  schooi,  its  origin  from  the  people  and  growth,  through  tiie 
agency  of  the  State  by  the  support  and  administration  of  its  creators,  could  trans- 
form the  early  parochial  schools  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  American  common-school  system.  The  famous  school  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  established  in  1633,  was  simply  a  parochial  school  whose  teachers 
were  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  officials;  as  certainly  apart  from  popular  origin, 
direction,  and  support  as  the  Columbia  University  of  the  New  York  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Indeed,  there  had  been  in  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  up  to  1664,  when  the  colony  passed  under  the  English  control,  no  such 
thing  as  "popular  sovereignty"  until  a  few  years  previous,  when,  after  a  bitter  con- 
test, an  ineffective  popular  .participation  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  was 
wrested  from  the  despotic  commercial  corporation,  the  West  India  Company.  The 
entire  valley  of  the  Hudson  was  settled,  at  first,  on  a  tenure  which  was  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  expiring  feudalism  of  central  Europe.    The  tenant  of  the  land  had 
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no  rights  under  a  patroon,  who  was  a  virtnal  "lord  of  all  power  and  might"  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Even  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  company  at  New  York 
was  commonly  signed  away  on  entering  npon  this  relation.  The  education  of  the 
tenantry  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  right  was  exer- 
cised according  to  his  narrow  or  liberal  views.  And  there  is  no  proof  that  anything 
like  the  early  schools  of  New  England  were  found  on  these  great  estates.  The  little 
villages,  even  the  principal  towns,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Albany,  where  the  best 
educational  opportunities  were  enjoyed,  had  no  such  method  of  developing  the  edu- 
cational life  of  a  whole  people  as  we  find  in  communities  like  Boston,  Dorchester, 
Roxbnry,  and  all  the  leading  towns  of  New  England.  Whatever  of  public  support 
was  given  to  these  schools  by  the  government  of  the  company  was  withdrawn  by  the 
English  authorities,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  really  parochial  schools  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  taught  in  the  Dutch  language.  The  crowning  evidence 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that,  though  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  of  this  entire  district  was  largely  of  the  original  Dutch  occupancy,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  protest  and  no  general  movement  for  anything  like  the  present 
common- school  facilities.  In  IfiOO  there  were  only  parochial  and  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Public  School  Society  was  formed  by  eminent  citizens 
to  bring  in  the  increasing  number  of  children  that  were  left  out  of  school  by  this 
ineffectual  method  of  instructing  the  masses.  The  occupation  of  this  splendid  valley 
by  the  Dutch  as  a  company  trading  wfth  the  Indians,  the  original  medieval  tenure  of 
the  land  by  the  early  settlers,  the  obstinate  contentions  that  rent  the  colony  by  the 
growing  efforts  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  representation  in  the  government,  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  from  the  first,  all  made  the  establishment 
of  any  system  like  the  present  American  common  school  a  virtual  impossibility. 

So  we  are  compelled  to  come  back  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  the  beginning  of  the  great  American  institution,  the  American  common 
school.  And  for  the  full  understanding  of  this  fact  we  must  take  into  consideration 
several  indirect  influences  which,  like  the  environment  of  climate,  air,  and  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  living,  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  any  people. 

(1)  We  notice  the  intelligence  of  the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  of  the  two  colonies,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  The  immigration  of 
native-bom  Englishmen  of  the  more  progressive  middle  class ;  the  class  represented  at 
home  by  Milton,  Newton,  and  the  illustrious  men  who  later  brought  on  the  revolution 
of  1688— was  confined  to  the  twenty  years  between  1620  and  1640,  and  hardly  exceeded 
20,000  souls.  In  the  Massachusetts  colonies  1  man  in  every  250  people  had  been  a 
graduate  of  an  English  university,  and  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  brought  from 
home  a  good  reputation  for  superior  scholarship  and  honorable  service  in  church  and 
college.  Some  of  them  returned  and  became  eminent  in  the  history  of  that  turbu- 
lent period.  In  no  body  of  immigrants  up  to  that  date,  possibly  in  no  body  of  peo- 
ple of  similar  origin  and  surroundings,  were  there  garnered  up  larger  possibilities  for 
the  building  of  a  new  order  of  human  affairs  in  which  the  sovereign  people  should 
take  the  old  place  of  priest  and  king. 

The  religions  fanaticism,  social  severity,  and  personal  intensity  and  eccentricity 
of  the  Puritan  in  New  England,  even  then,  was  largely  the  armor  of  defense  by 
which  alone  he  could  hold  himself  erect  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  a  home  perse- 
cution that,  for  an  entire  generation,  made  England  almost  uninhabitable  by  the 
dissenter  from  the  established  church.  The  only  way  in  which  these  people  could 
live  at  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religious,  civic,  and  social  faith  was  in  a  new 
country,  out  of  elbow  touch  with  all  opposing  influences.  They  did  simply  what 
any  similar  people,  inspired  by  common  sense  and  practical  policy,  must  do.  They 
planted  themselves  in  a  new  country,  with  an  ocean  between  them  and  the  mother 
land,  and  "gave  notice  to  quit,"  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  state  church  at  home  which 
would  have  brought  to  the  New  World  the  same  persecution  that  drove  them  across 
the  sea,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  intolerant  ''come-outer"  or  disorderly  element  that 
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wonid  demoralize  the  now  commnnity.  This  policy  of  defense,  thu)  cstahlisliiDent 
of  something  like  spiritual,  civic,  and  social  martial  law  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
was  suspended  with  the  coming  to  the  British  throne  of  William  and  Mary,  aod, 
from  that  day,  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the  theory  of  New  England  life  as 
surely  as  to-day. 

Even  at  first  the  Massachusetts  commonwealth  of  church  members  was  the  greatest 
advance  toward  republican  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  Europe  at  arm's  length,  in  constant  conflict  with 
France  ond  the  pagan  savage  on  its  northern  border,  a  vast  wilderness  between  it 
and  the  central  and  southern  British  colonies,  this  people  wrought  out  the  prac- 
tical experiment  of  a  democratic  order  of  society  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  now  esseu- 
tially  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  American  republican  government  and  an  object 
lesson  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

(2)  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  then  a  student  at  the 
university,  drew  up  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  jn^t 
looming  above  the  liorizon  of  British  politics.  He  insisted  thatno  system  of  popnlar 
schooling  could  be  a  success  in  the  then  state  of  English  society  without  some  pre- 
vious effort  to  lift  up  the  parents  of  the  children  to  an  appreciation  of  the  nee<l  of 
education.  The  entire  history  of  the  public  schooling  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
English  people  is  a  commentary  on  this  fact.  There  is  nothing  but  hopo  for  a  com- 
munity where  the  leading  influences  are  on  the  side  of  universal  education;  where 
the  child  and  youth  live  encompassed  hy  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence,  thought,  and 
aspiration  for  things  beyond  the  present  achievement.  Never  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory was  there  a  country  that  fulfilled  these  conditions  better  than  the  early  com- 
munities of  New  England.  Here  were  all  the  incentives  to  the  most  active  interest 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  young.  Here  was  the  very  soil  out  of  which  might  be 
expected  such  a  practical  new  departure  as  the  original  common  school  of  Kew 
England,  from  which  has.  grown  a  system  of  popular  education  competent  to  the 
training  of  a  free  people  in  such  a  nationality  as  ours. 

(3)  Another  powerful  influence  favorable  to  universal  education  was  the  intense  and 
intelligent  industrial  spirit  of  this  early  New  England  people.  From  high  to  low 
these  20,000  immigrants  were  a  phalanx  of  workers.  The  higher  class,  even  "the 
Brahmin  caste,"  the  clergy,  were  chiefly  landholders  and  farmers.  Governor  Win- 
throp  "worked  for  a  living;"  the  students  and  professors  of  the  early  Harrard 
studied  and  taught,  figuratively,  *'in  their  shirt  sleeves;  "and  for  two  bund  red  yean 
the  women  of  New  England,  not  inferior  in  thoughtful  and  aspiring  mental  habits  to 
any  body  of  their  sex  in  Christendom,  had  no  servant  class,  but  stood  up  to  the  ter- 
rible toil  of  settling  a  new  country  with  a  capricious  climate,  caring  for  the  home, 
teaching  the  children,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  moral 
order  of  society.  Into  the  new  common  school  this  people  put  all  the  energy  and  prac- 
tical **  vim"  that  has  made  New  England  to-day  the  richest  section  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  upon  earth.  If  the  family  lived  away  from  neighbors  the  children  were  taught 
at  home.  As  soon  as  there  were  enough  for  a  group  a  school  was  established.  It  was 
often  taught  by  the  minister,  the  best  schoolmaster  that  could  be  found,  in  the 
church  or  in  a  private  house,  and  the  first  school  law  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
makes  a  long  stride  of  progress  in  demanding  "  the  employment  of  a  master**  for  the 
schools,  instead  of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient  '*  dame's  school"  of  the  Continent  and 
the  mother  country. 

(4)  Before  there  was  any  organized  government  of  town  or  colony,  every  community 
In  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  had  extemporized  "a  government  of  the  people." 
The  new  school  was  not  handed  down  from  above  by  civic  or  ecclesiastical  power. 
It  was  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  by  the  people  whose  children  it  taught,  largely  sup- 
ported by  private  tuition,  watched  over  with  sleepless  vigilance  by  the  parents.  The 
minister  of  the  New  England  church  was  all  powerful  for  influence;  but,  from  the 
first,  he  was  no  priest.    Originally  he  could  not  administer  the  right  of  marriage,  and 
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the  Bible  coald  not  bo  read  at  the  opening  of  a  public  assembly.  On  every  aitlo  be 
was  reminded  that  be  was  bat  tbe  bead  servant  of  a  people  who  bad  already  come 
to  tbe  ontskirts  of  the  civilized  wor]d  and  would  tramp  on  to  tbe  uttermost  wilder- 
ness to  maintain  tbe  rigbt  of  conscience  and  work  out  its  own  ideal  of  a  state. 

(5)  Tbe  severity  and  barrenness  of  social  life  wbicb,  oven  to  tbis  day,  provokes  tbe 
satire  and  awakens  tbe  lofty  contempt  of  tbe  critic^  liko  mucb  of  tbe  cburcb  polity, 
was  a  violent  reaction  of  tbose  people  from  tbe  loose  living  and  demoralizing 
fashions  of  the  **Merrio  England ''  from  wbicb  they  bad  come.  It  threw  back  tbe 
mind,  heart,  and  imagination  of  a  powerful  people  on  itself  for  a  score  of  gener- 
ations. Tbe  result  was  that  in  tbis  era  of  "lean  living  and  high  thinking ''  was 
wrought  out  a  religions,  civil,  and  social  polity  and  an  educational  habit  that  not 
only  made  the  people  of  New  England  for  several  generations  the  most  intelligent 
in  tho  land,  but  tbe  leaders  in  American  literature  and  art  and  foremost  in  tbe  great 
liberal  movements  of  religion,  charity,  and  all  that  makes  for  national  reputation 
in  tho  upper  story  of  the  nation'^s  life. 

(6)  This  very  exclusiveness  in  the  early  generations  of  New  England  society  was 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  common  school.  Bting  all  of  one  way  of 
thinking  on  matters  theological,  *' the  religious  question*'  in  popular  education  did 
not  trouble  them.  All  believed  that  religion  and  morality  were  at  tho  foundation 
and  must  be  wrought  into  the  substance  of  every  successful  scheme  of  universal 
education.  They  put  into  their  school  tho  system  of  religion  and  morals  then  at 
hand,  certainly  not  'Miberal'*  when  judged  by  the  present  standards  of  the  American 
people,  but  effective  for  the  day  and  generation.  But  underneath  this  garment  of  a 
severe  religious  and  moral  theory  was  the  man  who  wore  it;  a  man  who  believed 
himself  in  the  most  intimate  personal  communion  with  and  directed  by  the  special 
providence  of  Almighty  God;  with  no  priest  or  church  standing  between  him  and 
his  Maker.  As  his  creed  enlarged,  he  claimed  tbe  freemen's  right  for  his  children  in 
the  Bchoolbouse. 

So  out  of  this  old  elementary  school  was  gradually  evolved  the  American  system 
of  popular  education,  tinsectarian  and  unecclesiastical,  but  practically  religious  and 
moral ;  the  theory  of  character-training  now  establisbed  in  the  public-school  keep- 
ing of  every  American  State. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  encompassed  with  such  an  industrial,  religious,  civic, 
and  social  environment,  that  these  early  schools  of  the  New  England  colonies,  while 
taking  on  many  of  the  forms  and  somewhat  of  tbe  spirit  of  their  British  models, 
sunk  a  deeper  educational  shafk,  and,  in  placing  the  schooling  of  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren in  charge  of  the  whole  responsible  people  as  their  dearest  interest,  laid  tho 
foundations  of  tbe  American  common  school.  A  brief  account  of  these  early  schools 
and  tho  legislation  of  the  colonies  will  show  that  before  tho  first  generation  had 
passed  away  every  essential  feature  of  tho  present  common-school  system  of  tho 
American  people  had  been  recognized  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  been  incorporated 
in  tho  practice  of  all  but  two  of  the  colonies. 

The  little  settlement  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  certainly  claim  tho 
honor  of  establishing  one  of  the  first  of  that  series  of  free  or  "gramuiiir  scbools'' 
which  gradually  spread  through  the  colonies.  It  was  not  a  free  school  from,  tho 
absence  of  tuition  fees.  Indeed,  none  of  these  early  schools  were  free,  except  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  unless  now  and  then  a  proper  charity  establishment.  Tbis 
school,  afterwards  expanded,  is  now  known  as  tho  public  Latin  school  of  tho  city, 
probably  the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  in  operation  in  the  Union,  although  other  sem- 
inaries of  the  private  or  parochioal  church  typo  may  have  the  precedence  by  a  few 
years. 

In  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  and  when  tho  entire 
population  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  did  not  exceed  5,000  persons,  the  general 
conrt  appropriated  £400  ($2,000),  a  sum  greater  than  the  colonial  taxes  levied  for  all 
other  purposes  in  a  single  year,  to  establish  tho  school  which  in  1638,  by  tho  gift  of 
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£779  and  a  small  library  of  260  volumes  from  John  Harvard  in  1650,  became  Hwrard 
College.  It  is  said  that  this  general  court,  presided  over  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  waa 
"the  first  body  in  which  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  ever  gave  their  own 
money  to  found  a  place  of  education.''  Although  not  a  State  university  in  the  special 
sense  of  our  time.  Harvard  was  a  college  built  out  of  the  heart  of  a  people,  by  gifts 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  timely  donation  of  John  Harvard  down  to  the  humble  present 
of  *'  one  great  and  one  small  trencher  salt/'  For  more  than  one  generation  the  ul'W 
seat  of  learning  was  kept  alive  by  the  never-failing  interest  shown  by  a  multitnde 
of  bequests,  while  the  faculty  served  on  starvation  rations.  During  the  first  eighteen 
years  all  the  available  receipts  of  the  college  did  not  exceed  £1,400.  During  the 
first  century  Massachusetts  gave  £8,000,  and  all  other  gifts  amounted  to  £22,000. 
The  population  of  all  New  England  at  its  foundation  was  not  above  20,000,  with  fifty 
towns  and  villages.  Twelve  of  the  first  graduates  returned  to  Europe  and  one-half 
of  the  500  during  the  seventeenth  century  entered  the  ministry.  During  the  first  one 
hundred  years  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasury. 
Contributions  were  also  received  from  England.  Until  the  opening  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  "Fair  Harvard"  was  a  sickly  educational  infant,  fighting  for  life 
amid  many  adverse  conditions.  In  the  year  1700  a  charter  ftom  the  royal  goveruor, 
Dudley,  and  the  vigorous  administration  of  President  Leverett  placed  it  on  firmer 
foundations.  In  process  of  time  the  university  was  gradually  detached  from  its 
connection  with  the  church  and  state,  and  is  now  a  private  corporation;  but  in  its 
first  inception  it  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  the  New 
England  colonies  went  to  work  to  establish  a  seat  of  learning — "putting  their  hand 
to  the  plow  and  looking  not  back,"  but  "pressing  forward"  toward  the  educational 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Meanwhile  the  good  example  of  Boston  had  been  followed.  Other  towns  were 
making  arrangements  for  the  schooling  of  their  children  together,  and  in  every  good 
family  the  little  ones  were  taught  by  the  parents  and  catechised  by  the  parson. 
But  now  the  general  court  set  its  hand  to  the  work,  in  the  two  acts  of  1642  and  1647, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  common  school  in  Massachusetts  and  the  beginning 
of  the  mass  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  children  and  youth  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Republic,  In  1647,  the  date  of  the  second  law,  we  find  the  outlines  of  a  complete 
system  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts — the  elementary,  the  grammar  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  college— all  the  creation  of  the  people,  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  parents,  private  beneficence,  public  taxation,  and  legislative  grants. 

The  new  colony  of  Connecticut  was  only  three  years  behind  Massachusetts  in 
ft'araing  an  educational  code  similar  in  it«  essential  features.  In  1655  the  neigh- 
boring colony  of  New  Haven  followed  in  a  school  law  even  more  exacting,  and  in 
1657  the  united  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  adopted  the  act  of  the 
former.  With  slight  alterations  these  statutes  remained  the  "law  of  the  land"  for 
the  two  most  infiuential  of  the  New  England  colonies  till  the  organization  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  a  part  of  Massachusetts— the  former  till  1820,  the 
latter  till  1693.  In  that  year  New  Hampshire  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  older 
colony  and  established  similar  regulations  for  popular  education. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1698-99-1700,  by  the  associated  Congregational  min- 
isters of  the  colony,  as  "a  school  of  the  church."  A  sum  of  £700,  originally  raised 
for  the  enterprise,  had  been  turned  over  to  Harvard,  where  for  a  time  the  boys  were 
sent  from  the  younger  colony.  In  1701  a  charter  was  obtained.  Twenty  years  later 
the  gift  of  Elihu  Yale,  a  native  of  Boston,  afterwards  a  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  £500  and  books  gave  his  name  to  this  celebrated  unirerBity.  Beyond 
the  gifts  of  other  friends  of  education,  the  colonial  grants,  all  told,  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch,  had  not  exceeded  $25,000,  and  in  a  century  and  a  half  less  than 
$100,000.  Yale  was  rather  a  child  of  the  church  and  Harvard  a  child  of  the  peopI^ 
Bat  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a  period  of  great  theological  stringency  Haryard  Col- 
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lege  was  never  bound  by  any  illiberal  or  sectarian  limitations  that  would  check  the 
freest  pursuit  of  truth  in  theology.  During  the  first  twenty  years  Yale  was  free 
from  similar  ecclesiastical  control,  though  in  1722  a  theological  test  was  introduced 
for  the  faculty  which  held  on  for  one  hundred  years. 

Brown  University,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  weru 
established  in  1764  and  1769.  Neither  of  them  could  be  called  an  outgrowth  of  the 
common-school  system,  although  from  the  first  practically  identified  with  and  never 
found  in  hostility  to  the  New  England  idea  of  universal  education.  Of  academic 
and  grammar  schools  there  was  a  steady  growth,  most  of  them  supported  by  the 
people,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  precursor  of  the  present  f^ee  high  school  now 
established  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  By  1665  every  town  in  Massachusetts  had 
a  common  school,  and,  with  due  exceptions  for  the  status  of  the  people,  there  was 
a  fair  supply  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  ''  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  until  the  founding  of  the  Dummer  Academy, 
in  1780,  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  was  not  a  school  of  any  importance, 
save  the  Roxbury  Latin  school,  which  was  not  a  public  school  established  by  the 
town,  controlled  by  the  town,  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  town,  the 
last  charge  for  tuition  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  any  of  these  public  schools 
being  in  Salem  in  1767." 

As  this  original  school  legislation  of  the  two  foremost  colonies  of  New  England  is 
the  foundation  of  the  vast  body  of  ''  acts  and  resolves,"  national,  State,  municipal 
and  rural,  on  which  the  present  common-school  system  of  our  country  is  erected,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  them  for  the  information  of  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  school  authorities,  and  the  educational  public  in  general.  A  careful 
perusal  of  these  admirable  statutes  will  dispel  the  reckless  and  ignorant  assertions 
of  more  than  one  of  the  heated  controversialists  who  rise  up  in  periodical  disparage- 
ment of  the  educational  status  of  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can campaign  for  universal  education.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  present  theory  of  the 
educational  training  of  Young  America  for  American  citizenship,  however  broad  and 
Msured  of  its  own  originality,  can  surpass  this  primal  declaration  of  the  Puritan 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  their  regard  for  mental,  moral,  and 
industrial  instruction  and  discipline  as  the  threefold  strands  of  the  golden  cord  that 
would  bind  fast  and  forever  together  the  destinies  of  a  new  nationality. 

In  April,  1635,  the  people  of  Boston,  not  a  year  after  its  settlement,  in  town  meet- 
iBg  assembled,  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  school  "for  the  teaching  ami  nour- 
teuring  of  children,"  and  invited  Master  Philemon  Purmont  to  become  schoolmaster, 
although  Mr.  Maude  finally  accepted  the  position.  Thirty  acres  of  land  and  a 
garden  plat  were  voted  to  the  new  pedagogue;  £50  and  a  house  to  the  master  and 
£30  to  an  usher,  who  should  also  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  were  added. 
Indian  children  went  to  school  free.  The  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  voluntary 
Allowance,  yearly  contribution,  or  by  rate  of  such  as  refused.  The  order  wjis  con- 
finned  by  the  general  court. 

From  this  time  on  it  became  a  fashion  to  establish  schools.  Indeed,  the  year 
following  the  general  court  of  the  colony  passed  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  family  instruction,  probably  by  the  assist- 
ADce  of  the  clergy,  was  already  a  habit.  In  1642  the  general  court  passed  the 
following  stringent  education  and  labor  law,  which,  with  the  subsequent  enactmeut 
of  1647,  holds  within  itself  the  entire  substance  of  the  American  common-school  and 
industrial  education,  after  the  compulsory  form ;  and  we  note  especially  that  these 
A^  not  laws  imposed  on  a  community  by  a  government  and  administered  by  a 
church  in  which  the  people  had  no  decisive  authority.  The  town  meeting  of  Boston, 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  church,  whose  cooperation  was  invoked, 
neither  of  them  ten  vears  old,  were  little  more  than  extempore  arrangements  of  the 
people  to  execute  their  sovereign  will  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 
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The  law  of  May,  1642,  reads  as  follows: 

"  ForasmacU  as  the  good  edacatlon  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to 
any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  tkeir  dnty  in  that  kind :  It  is  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  anthonty 
thereof  that  the  seleotmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters 
where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighboiB,  to 
see,  first,  that  none  of  them  should  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families 
as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselyes  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  ud 
knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  20  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein. 
Also  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  at  the  least  catechise  their  children 
and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  to 
much,  that  then  at  the  least  they  procure  such  children  and  apprentices  to  lean 
some  short  orthodox  catechism  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  unto 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechism  by  their 
parents  or  masters  or  any  of  the  selectmen  when  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  ef 
what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind.  And  further  that  all  parents  and  mastosdo 
breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest,  lawful  ealUiig, 
labor,  or  employment,  cither  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade,  profitable  for  them- 
selves and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  or  can  not  train  them  up  in  learning 
to  fit  them  for  higher  employments.  And  if  any  of  the  selectmen  after  admonitioi 
by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their 
duty  in  the  particulais  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rode, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  or  tiie 
next  county  court  for  that  shire,  shall  take  sneh  children  or  apprentices  from  then, 
and  place  them  with  some  masters  for  years  (boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one  sad 
girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete),  which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force 
them  to  submit  unto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  £ur 
means  and  former  iustructtons  they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it."  * 

In  1647  the  following  school  code  was  enacted : 

*'It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  ihit 
knowledge  of  tho  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  hi  an  unknown 
toDgue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at 
least  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted 
with  false  glosses  of  deceivern,  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
endeavors : 

**Jt  is  therefore  ordered  hy  this  court  and  authority  thereof,  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  tho  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  audi 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  bj 
way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint,  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  bj 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  iu  other  towns. 

^^And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  mastan 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youtho  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  univeiBity. 


'This  is  the  law  as  it  appears  in  tho  Masss^chusetts  Reviaal  of  1660.  This  revisal 
was  made  in  1658  and  the  origin  of  the  law  in  1642  is  indicated  by  writing  that  date 
after  it  in  brackets.  The  same  law,  but  with  varyhig  capitalization,  punctuation, 
and  paragraphs,  appears  in  the  collection  of  1672.  Tho  original  law,  the  form  in 
which  it  Avas  passed  by  the  general  court  iu  1642,  will  be  found  in  Mass.  CoL 
Records,  II,  6-9. 
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And  if  Miy  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  ahore  one  year,  then  every 
8ach  town  shall  pay  £5  per  annum  to  the  next  Boch  school  till  they  shall  x>erform 
this  order." 

A  subsequent  law  orders  *'  that  in  cTery  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  to  manage 
^le  prudential  affairs  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with''  the  execu- 
tion of  these  stringent  laws.  With  occasional  modifications,  but  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  comnKm-school  system,  including  the  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  moral  and 
religions,  and  industrial  training,  became  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  the  colony 
under  these  original  laws.  It  is  significant  that  in  these  original  statutes  neither 
the  xcard  church  nor  minister  occurs.  Unlike  the  method  of  the  groat  central  colo- 
nies, the  edueattoo  of  the  young  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  people  themselves,  through 
ofi&cials  elected  in  a  manner  more  nearly  resembling  republican  government  than 
ever  before. 

In  Coonectieut,  in  1650,  the  original  statute  of  Hassachnsetts  was  reenacted,  with 
slight  changes. 

In  1655  the  colony  of  New  Havea  passed  a  similar  law.  Ten  years  afterwards,  on 
the  union  of  the  two  colonies^  the  Connectieut  code  of  1650  became  the  law  of  the 
UBited  colonies.  In  1672  each  of  the  four  county  towns  of  the  colony  was  required  to 
maintain  a  grammar  school,  ''every  family  which  is  able  and  willing  is  commanded 
to  give  yearly  bot  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  com,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge.''  According 
to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  "as  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Ccmnec- 
ticut  was  so  far  matured  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars : 

*'(1)  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  'Not  to  soiFer  so 
much  for  barbarism  in  any  .of  their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice 
unable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,'  and  also  '  to 
bring  them  up  to  s«»me  lawful  calling  or  employment,'  under  a  x>en^ty  for  each 
offense. 

''(2)  A  tax  of  40  shillings  on  every  £1,000  of  the  lists  of  estates  was  collected  in 
every  town,  with  an  annual  State  tax,  payable  proportionably  to  those  towns  only 
'vhich  should  establish  their  schools  according  to  law. 

''(3)  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seA'cnty  families,  kept  for  at 
least  six  months  in  a  year. 

"(i)  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to  fit  youth  for 
college. 

'^(5)  A  collegiate  school  toward  which  the  general  court  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  £120. 

''(6)  Provision  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the  Indians." 

Well  does  the  learned  compiler  of  the  great  treasure  house  of  educational  informa- 
tion, The  American  Journal  of  Educatiou,  remark :  "The  system,  therefore,  embraced 
every  family  and  town,  all  classes  of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized 
grades  of  schools.  There  Avere  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at 
the  roots,  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  fsvor,  and  all  brought  under  the 
assimilating  influence  of  early  associations  and  similar  school  privileges.*' 

Here  was  the  foundation  laid,  not  only  for  universal  education,  but  for  a  practical 
and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any  other  com- 
munity. It  is  not  remarkable  that,  under  this  thorough  system,  the  people  of  Con- 
nectieut,  at  the  dawn  of  American  independence,  were  the  most  enlightened  of  all 
the  colonies  and  that,  in  1795,  a  great  lauded  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio,  now 
^own  as  the  Connecticut  Resorv-e.  because  resented  by  the  State  when  it  ceded  its 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  general  national  domain  in  the  West,  should  have  been  set 
apart  as  the  first  permanent  American  State  fund  for  education,  the  income  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  unanimity  of  the  New  England  colonies  were,  tirst, 
the  partial  case  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  that' waited  fifteen  years  before  organizing 
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a  school.  Here  is  a  flat  disproof  of  the  assertion  that  the  Pilgrims  brought  from 
Ley  den,  Holland,  the  idea  of  the  American  common  school.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  leaving  their  Dutch  home  of  a  dozen  years  was  the  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  English  schools,  their  dislike  of  what  they  termed  '^tlie 
outlandish  language  "  of  the  Hollanders,  and  the  dread  of  social  and  personal  juve- 
nile demoralization  from  the  free  and  easy  continental  habits  of  life.  The  reasooB 
for  this  apparent  neglect  of  education  in  their  new  home  were  the  early  privations 
and  perils  of  this  little  band  of  pioneers,  cast  in  midwinter  on  the  bleak  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  extremely  radical  and  intensely  personal  type  of  character  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  Plymouth  colony  was  a  collection  of  the  most  extreme 
religious  thinkers  of  northeastern  England,  while  the  Puritan  immigration  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  included  a  more  conservative  class,  who  could  have  remained  longer 
behind  and  had  not  yet  entirely  broken  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  home.  They  represented  the  upper  strata  of  the  great  progressive  middle  class 
that  now  controls  the  Government  of  Groat  Britain,  and  the  fact  that  they  at  once 
established  a  system  of  education  which  was  mainly  the  grammar  school  and  college 
of  England  and  Scotland,  enlarged  on  its  elementary  side  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  new  country  and  a  progressive  civic  polity,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  eeaentially 
home  origin  of  their  new  experiment  in  education. 

The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  another  even  more  extreme  community  of  radical 
Discenters  and  Protestants,  not  only  for  a  larger  ecclesiastical  freedom  than  they 
found  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  a  ''glorious  liberty''  of  personal  and  political 
activity. 

Thus,  while  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  did  bravely  stand  by  the  idea  of 
personal  independence  of  thought  and  action,  the  colony  they  founded  had  at  first 
little  thought  for  that  education  of  the  whole  people  on  which  the  entire  American 
structure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  founded,  until  1790,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch.  Even  then  Rhode  Island  had  but  10,000  people,  and  was  one 
of  the  last,  as  the  least  colony,  that  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  the  new  National  Govern- 
ment. Still  education  was  not  wholly  neglected  meanwhile.  Brown  University  was 
established  in  1764,  and  schools  existed  in  Providence  and  Newport,  while  the  latter 
town  was  becoming  one  of  the  chief  marts  of  commerce  for  the  new  Republic. 
•  The  colony  of  Vermont  did  not  exist  prior  to  1724,  and,  till  the  Revolatioo,  was 
practically  a  scattered  group  of  pioneer  settlers  in  a  mountain  and  woodland  wil- 
derness, always  in  peril  from  the  French  and  Indian  aggressions  from  Canada,  and 
distracted  by  a  chronic  controversy  for  civil  independence  with  its  neighbors  in  New 
York. 

The  significance  of  the  original  educational  theory  and  practice  of  the  early  New 
England  Colonies  is  fitly  described  by  Horace  Mann,  in  his  vigorous,  characteristic 
style : 

''There  are  three  fundamental  propositions  upon  which  the  common  school  system 
of  Massachusetts  rests : 

*'(1)  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great 
commonwealth. 

**  (2)  The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its 
youth  up  to  such  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

''(3)  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  faithfnl 
execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  and  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  have  not  less  of  criminality,  and  more  of  meanness,  than  the 
same  offenses  perpetrated  against  contemporaries." 

As  representative  of  the  moral  and  religious  ideal  of  the  early  New  England 
school  we  may  fitly  reproduce  the  prayer  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who,  for  fifty  years, 
labored  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  tbo  ludians  in  New  England,  includ* 
ing  iu  his  ministry  the  preparation  of  schoolbooks  in  their  language,  the  establish- 
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ment  of  schools,  and  the  persistent  effort  to  bring  their  superior  young  men  into  the 
ei^oyment  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the  colony.  He  was  the  untiring  friend 
of  the  early  common  school  of  the  colonies.  The  following  prayer  reads  like  the 
united  petition  of  the  nobler  sort  of  people  in  the  New  England  colonies  in  behalf 
of  the  institution  next  to  home  and  church  nearest  their  heart — the  early  colonial 
common  school : 

Cotton  Mather  writes  of  John  Eliot : 

"A  grammar  school  he  would  always  have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him; 
and  he  importuned  all  other  places  to  have  the  like.  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  once  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which  met  at  Boston  to 
consider 'how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among  us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say 
with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  exhortation  to  this  people :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every- 
where among  us !  O !  that  our  schools  may  flourish  t  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  provide  a  good  school  to  be  arranged  in  the  town  where 
he  lives ;  that  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good  school  arranged  in  every  plantation 
in  the  country.'  God  so  blessed  his  endeavors  that  Boxbury  has  afforded  more 
scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  the  publick,  than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England.'' 

A  fair  analysis  of  this  body  of  colonial  legislation  in  behalf  of  universal  education 
shows  how  completely  the  entire  structure  of  the  American  common  school  is  builded 
on  foundations  that  must  endure,  unless  the  American  people  ''fall  from  grace '^  and 
return  to  some  of  the  old-time  European  systems  or  launch  out  on  the  unknown  sea 
of  the  ultra  secular  theory,  which  divides  man  into  "  faculties"  as  separate  and  well 
defined  as  the  water-tight  compartments  of  a  great  ocean  steamer,  holding  that  the 
state,  the  only  power  on  earth  which  claims  the  supreme  right  to  override  the 
inalienable  and  natural  rights  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  must 
be  absolutely  divorced  from  all  acknowledgment  of  Almighty  God  and  all  recog- 
nition of  the  moral  law,  outside  the  dim  and  distant  logical  approaches  of  the  experi- 
menting of  a  materialistic  philosophy. 

(1)  The  entire  system  originated  from  and  was  organized,  supported,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  people,  as  the  people  was  then  understood.  This  meant  the  reliable 
and  responsible  portion  of  the  population,  on  whom  church.  State,  and  society  were 
dependent.  That  neither  universal  suffrage,  nor  woman  sufifrage,  nor  several  other 
''rights  and  privileges"  were  at  that  time  factors  of  civilized  society  is  not  to  the 
point.  The  voting  and  governing  people  of  New  England  was  the  broadest  base  on 
which  a  civilized  government,  up  to  that  date,  had  been  reared,  and,  since  its  fun- 
damental principle  was  an  absolute  denial  of  the  infallible  authority  of  priest  and 
king  in  the  realm  of  the  personal  conviction  of  the  voter,  here  was  the  broad  gate- 
way through  which  the  majestic  procession  of  humanity  has  defiled  in  its  march  of 
centuries  toward  the  uplands  of  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  race.  That 
gate  was  never  shut,  and  with  the  springing  forth  of  "the  new  light,"  prophesied  by 
Bobinson,  this  people  followed  on,  and  to-day  can  boast  of  the  most  complete  organ- 
ization of  "  liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever,"  in  the  wide 
world. 

These  colonies,  for  a  generation  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, were  to  England  virtually  a  far-off  land,  and  the  new  colonial  child  had 
been  weaned  and  stood  well  up,  with  a  stiff  back  and  an  obstinate  pair  of  legs, 
hefore  the  iron  hand  of  parliamentary  aggression  was  felt.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  home  government  was  ever  sufficiently  interested  in  the  new  colonial  experi- 
njsnt  in  education  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  development.  Neither  is  therd 
^y  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools  is  an 
hnitation  of  any  of  the  old  European  forms  of  parochial  education  dominated  by 
the  church  and  administered  by  the  clergy.  That  the  church  and  the  clergy  were 
^^  positive  factors  in  the  school  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  through  all 
those  years  is  not  disputed.    But  the  critics  who  see  in  this  fact  only  the  evidence 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  bigotry  of  New  England  forget  that,  in  affiinof 
church,  OS  of  state,  the  people  were  practically  supreme.  The  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land came  to  a  new  country  as  a  body  of  dissenters,  either  already  cast  out  or  in  danger 
of  expulsion  from  the  Chmxh  of  England  at  home.  For  a  generation  these  churches 
were  a  group  of  absolutely  independent  congregations,  steered  by  the  people  com- 
posing them,  jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  interference  from  any  quarter,  holding  their 
clergy  to  the  most  absolute  fidelity  as  representatives  of  the  congregation.  It  Jfta 
only  a  growing  conviction  of  the  danger  of  this  isolated  independency  that  drove, 
first  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  of  Connecticut,  to  the  loose  con- 
federations of  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms,  which  were  the  beginnings  of 
Congregationalism,  the  only  original  contribution  of  America  to  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  Christendom.  The  essential  principle  of  this  new  polity  was  the  pi^rsistent 
denial  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  substitution  of  "advice ''and  ''influence" 
for  authority,  as  the  only  legitimate  functions  of  church  union.  The  union  of  chnrcb 
and  state  which,  after  a  sort,  held  on,  in  the  form  of  a  public  tax  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  was  not  the  imposition  of  a  church  by  a  sovereign  power  on  the  people 
but,  originally,  the  unanimous  consent  of  a  community  to  be  taxed  for  the  common 
good  in  religious  as  now  in  civil  and  educational  affairs.  The  town  was  taxed  for  tlie 
church  and  school ;  both  church  and  school  being  the  creation  of  tho  popular  wi]I. 
The  clergy  were  not  a  priesUiood,  but  simply  a  body  of  ministers,  the  hardest 
worked  class  of  public  servants;  for  several  generations  the  guardians  of  the  new 
life,  constituting  the  vast  majority  of  the  educated  class,  settled  ''durin;;:  good 
behavior,"  mostly  landed  proprietors,  influential  men  of  affairs,  politicians,  teachers, 
the  ''men  of  all  work"  of  the  new  colonial  dispensation.  Still  below  church  and 
state  was,  forever  abiding,  "  the  common  people,"  the  original  source  of  power— no 
hard  and  fast  aristocracy,  such  as  ruled  with  despotic  sway  even  the  free  cities  of 
Europe;  no  body  of  titled  men,  entrenched  in  heredity  and  permanent  political 
position — abiding  on  a  sacred  foundation  as  flexible  and  variable  as  the  blue  all- 
surrounding  sea  that  boat  against  their  rocky  or  sandy  shores,  never  for  a  day  ont- 
side  its  everlasting  barriers,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  passing  hours,  now 
lashed  to  a  tempest,  now  reposing  as  a  sea  of  glass,  now  bearing  aloft  a  proud  narr 
on  its  mountain  waves,  now  strimding  the  proudest  monarch  of  the  waters  on  a  sand 
bar  of  its  broadest  bay. 

(2)  This  fact  disproves  the  claim  of  the  Chistrian  churches  to  the  introduction  of 
sectarian  religious  education  in  common  schools  preferred  by  the  ecclesiasticisms  that 
brought  their  polity  across  the  Atlantic.  The  religious  and  moral  teaching  in  that 
early  colonial  school  was  doubtless  the  severe  theology  and  the  corresponding  social 
and  private  morality  of  the  day.  It  was  enforced  in  the  schools,  as  in  the  home,  as 
the  common  faith  and  practice  of  tho  people.  It  assumed  in  full  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  American  common  school  is,  below  all  else,  a  school  of  charac- 
ter; that  good  citizenship  can  only  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  good  moral  and  religious 
life,  and  that  the  system  of  morals  announced  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Master 
is  the  ideal  of  tho  new  national  life,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  best  reason,  conscience, 
and  growing  experience  of  the  people.  But  with  tho  passing  year's  this  fundamental 
idea  of  Puritanism,  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  the  guardianship  of  his  own 
soul  above  and  beyond  his  allegiance  to  king,  emi)eror,  or  priest,  wrought  out  its 
legitimate  result  in  the  limitation  of  this  function  to  moral  and  practical  religions 
instruction  and  discipline  in  tho  schools  common  to  all.  The  present  American  sys- 
tem of  moral  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  people's  schools  of  every  degree  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  original  practice  in  the  New  England  schools ;  and  the  extreme 
theory  of  the  absolute  divorce  of  the  common  school  from  all  moral  instruction  refer- 
ring to  a  religious  sanction,  is  a  recent  European  idea,  a  feature  of  the  impracticable 
continental  notion  of  democracy.  Here  again  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon,  practical, 
common-sense  idea  of  moral  and  religions  training,  whereon  has  been  founded  and 
well  founded  our  republican  order  of  civilization,  all  continental  European  theories, 
ecclesiastical  or  philosophical,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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(3)  Here  at  ihe  oiitaet  is  laid  tbe  broadest  fonndation  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  by  private  and  pabllo  cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  departments.  The  country  district  school  with  its  meager 
fore  of  ''the  three  R's";  the  grammar  school  with  its  narrow  currionlum  of  classics 
aod  mathematics ;  the  college,  at  first  little  more  than  a  nursery  for  ministers,  because 
the  ministers  were  virtually  the  **men  of  all  work"  who  were  expected  to  attend  to 
everything  that  everybody  else  had  no  time  for,  were  equally  a  part  of  the  new 
scheme  of  universal  education.  The  theory  now  forced  upon  public  attention,  that 
the  State  should  concern  itself  only  with  the  elementary  schools  of  children,  runs 
sharply  against  the  fact  that  it  was  the  college  that  first  received  the  public  bounty 
of  the  colonial  general  court,  and  for  a  hundred  years  was  supported  and  to  a  degree 
governed  by  the  provincial  legislature.  And  nntil  a  recent  date  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  aceustomed  to  give  a  **  send-off"  to  every  one  of  the  dozen 
colleges  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  form  of  a  generous  contribution  of  money  or 
lands,  and,  nntil  the  final  organization  of  the  free  high-school  system,  by  correspond- 
ing subsidies  a  largo  number  of  academies  were  endowed.  The  New  England  colo- 
nies never  fell  into  the  net  spread  by  a  persistent  class  of  tbe  social,  civic,  and  clerical 
opponents  of  the  common  school,  that  the  vast  public  interest  in  the  secondary  and 
higher  education  is  their  own  special  province,  or  that  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  the  common  school  should  be  remanded  to  the  solo  charge  of 
irre8x>onsiblo  private,  sectarian,  or  corporate  associations.  From  the  beginning  the 
colonial  government  flung  wide  open  aU  doors  of  culture. 

(4)  That,  for  a  time,  none  of  these  schools  were  free,  in  the  modem  sense  of  our  gra- 
tuitous instruction,  Is  no  disproof  of  this  intent,  since  it  was  impossible  for  a  govern- 
ment so  limited  and  under  such  constant  pressure  of  taxation  for  a  bare  existence  to 
shoulder  the  entire  support  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  State  did  its  utter- 
most and  then  left  it  to  the  local  authorities  to  do  the  rest.  The  result  is,  to-day, 
that  Massachusetts,  the  State  which,  on  the  whole,  offers  the  broadest  and  most 
effective  system  of  instruction  in  the  world  to  every  child,  with  free  schoolbooks, 
with  $10,000,000  exi>ended  yearly  for  her  350,000  children,  with  a  free  high  school 
offered  to  all  of  her  youth,  with  90  per  cent  of  school  children  under  skilled  super- 
vision, has  scarcely  a  State  tax  at  all  for  education— only  a  moderate  school  fund 
with  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year,  depending  on  local  town  and  city  appropriations 
for  99  per  cent  of  this  vast  amount.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  following  on 
thb  track.  Only  here,  in  the  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  generous  local  support 
of  public  e<lucation,  is  seen  a  hopeful  future  for  the  common  schools  of  every  portion 
of  the  country. 

(5)  The  curriculum  of  the  early  New  England  elementary  school  was  certaiuly  meager 
to  the  last  degree,  including  little  beside  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  small 
^'figuring,"  essential  to  the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe.  But  such  was  the  order  of 
things  even  as  late  as  a  century  ago.  The  children's  day  had  not  yet  dawned  and 
the  old  Pagan  and  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  parent  over  the 
child  still  brooded  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  path  of  the  colonial  life.  But  the 
article  for  the  assumption  of  the  people's  charge  in  education  that  appears  in  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  1642  was  a  public  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate 
the  child  in  default  of  the  parent  to  do  his  own  duty.  WhUo  the  home  could  meet 
the  exigency  for  the  time  it  was  well.  But  the  Massachusetts  general  court  sent 
forth  its  mandate  to  look  into  the  homes  of  the  people  and  unmask  parental  greed, 
neglect,  and  abuse;  it  even  asserted  supreme  authority  to  take  the  child  from  the 
parent  and  educate  and  train  it  at  public  expense.  This  idea  is  now  wrought  out  in 
our  elaborate  system  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  childhood  and  youth.  The 
principle  there  asserted  that  the  little  child  might  bo  schooled  in  knowledge,  morals, 
manners,  and  industrious  habits  by  the  whole  people  for  the  public  good  was  cer- 
tain to  oi>en  into  the  broad  and  healthful  uplands  of  the  present  American  common 
Bchool. 
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It  was  almost  two  oeDturies  yet  before  Boston  reached  the  point  of  adding  a  pri- 
mary department  to  its  growing  system  of  pnblic  instruction.  Paganism  and 
Mohammedanism  were  especially  religions  for  the  adult  side  of  society,  leaving  the 
children  and  youth  to  the  despotic  rule  of  man,  tempered  only  by  the  all-protecting 
love  and  wisdom  of  woman  shut  up  in  the  narrow  life  at  home.  When  the  Great 
Teacher  spoke  the  comprehensive  words,  ''Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  he  delivered  the  charter 
of  children's  rights  and  broke  the  chains  in  which  the  ancient  world.  Pagan, 
Hebrew,  and  Mohammedan,  had  bound  the  household.  The  order  to  give  a  '^mas- 
ter" to  the  elementary  school  was  a  step  out  from  the  traditionary  dame  school 
of  Europe  and  marked  a  decided  new  departure.  For  a  century  the  schools  of  the 
Now  England  colonies  were  taught  by  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  *  In  some 
respects  this  was  an  advantage  over  the  rural  common  schools  of  to-day.  In  the 
iBarly  experience  of  the  author  of  these  pages  the  country  district  schools  in  New 
England  in  winter  were  taught  largely  by  students  and  graduates  of  the  different 
colleges  and  academies. 

And,  beyond  the  meager  common  curriculum,  there  was,  even  then,  a  broad 
margin  of  semiprivate  instruction  of  ambitions  pupils  by  the  teachers  outside  of 
school  hours,  with  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  entire  household  at  home.  The 
exclusion  of  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  was  in  the  same  line.  Up  to  a  gen- 
eration ago,  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  ideal  of  female  education  was  by 
the  governess  or  tutor  in  the  household,  and  only  tho  want  of  means  to  do  the 
fashionable  thing  was  the  excuse  for  sending  tho  daughters  to  a  private  class  or 
abroad  to  the  female  seminary.  But  the  progress  in  both  these  directions  in  these 
States  uot.es  the  growth  of  a  broader  sentiment  in  the  most  enlightened  centers  of 
education  in  all  lands.  It  was  out  of  the  old  New  England  district  common  schools 
of  the  country,  to  which  girls  were  admitted,  that  came  forth  the  Emma  Wil- 
lards  and  Mary  Lyons  who  built  up  the  first  great  seminaries  to  extend  to  the 
daughters  of  the  people  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  brothers.  To-day 
every  Protestant  university  in  the  Union  is  in  greater  or  less  degree  responding  to 
the  demand  of  the  young  womanhood  of  the  nation  for  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  open  field  of  universal  education. 

Tho  course  of  study  in  the  early  grammar  school  and  college  of  New  England  was 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the  England  of  that  day.  The 
present  race  of  elderly  British  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  educated  in 
the  great  "public  schools"  on  a  mental  diet  almost  as  meager  and  exclusive  as  that 
of  the  early  New  England  college.  Indeed,  so  well  up  to  the  prevailing  ideal  was 
Harvard  College  that  from  the  first  it  included  a  considerable  number  of  stfidents 
from  across  the  ocean  and  many  of  the  graduates  returned  to  the  Old  World  and  be- 
came well  known  in  every  private  and  public  station.  To-day  Harvard  University, 
the  first  college  established  by  the  whole  people,  leads  the  country  in  its  experiment- 
ing on  the  field  of  the  elective  system  of  study  and  the  broadest  schetpe  of  moral 
training,  through  its  successful  arrangements  for  public  worship  and  a  personal 
Christian  ministry,  to  the  student. 

(6)  One  would  think  there  was  small  need  for  insisting  on  industrial  education  in 
the  early  colonial  school  iu  a  new  land,  where  every  man  and  woman,  from  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  parson  down  to  the  Indian  and  negro  slave,  was  practically  a  day 
laborer  in  the  common  work  of  the  hard  world  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Yet,  in 
all  this  early  legislation,  there  was  Inserted,  and,  in  the  law  of  Connecticut,  plJW^ 
at  the  front  as  a  chief  impelling  cause,  the  demand  that  the  people  should  train  np 
their  children  and  youth  in  the  habit  of  industry  and  the  actual  practice  of  a  self- 
supporting  occupation. 

Here  was  one  of  the  mighty  moving  forces  of  the  civilization  of  that  early  tlnJ«i 
the  tremendous  industry  and  relentless  economy  of  the  early  New  England  life.  T^* 
records  of  the  Plymouth  colony  are  full  of  the  most  ludicrous  regulations  for  the 
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punishmeDt  of  laziness  and  the  saying  of  everything  that  in  any  way  could  con- 
tribute to  the  neceitsity  or  comfort  of  life.  Never  did  a  race  of  people  of  such  ability 
and  aspiration,  men,  women,  and  children,  toil  so  terribly  and  with  such  putting  uf 
the  thinking  brain  into  the  working  hand  as  these  New  England  folk  for  the 
one  hundred  and  iifty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Then  and  there  were  laid  the 
broad  fonodtitious  of  the  enormous  Avealth  and  marvelous  inventive  and  executive 
faculty  of  the  succeeding  generations  of  young  men  and  women  educated  in  the 
industrial  system  of  those  States.  Neither  was  the  economy  of  that  primitive  day 
what  certain  magnates  of  the  exchange  dismiss  with  the  contemptuous  epithet 
'^stinginess.*'  The  colored  people  of  the  South,  to-day,  handle  more  money  and  have 
in  reach  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  England 
for  a  full  generation  after  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  Boston,  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven.  But,  already,  these  people  had  grasped  the  secret  of  a  Christian  economy 
as  distinguished  from  a  pagan  stinginess ;  they  had  learned  to  save  on  the  lower  in 
order  to  expend  on  the  upper  side  of  life.  It  was  while  these  people  were  living 
within  such  narrow  limitations  that  their  little  children  died  like  sheep,  and  toil 
and  privation,  like  gaunt  specters,  looked  in  at  every  household,  that  the  church, 
the  school,  the  college,  everything  that  made  for  the  upper  side  of  civilization,  were 
so  nobly  supported.  Could  the  story  be  told  in  full  of  the  way  in  which  the  gener- 
ations of  the  New  England  people  have  earned  and  saved  the  money  by  which  the 
present  mighty  structure  of  religion,  education,  and  charity,  "with  all  that  adorns 
and  embellishes  civilized  life,''  has  been  raised;  how  they  have  earned  the  gigantic 
capital  that  still  dominates  half  the  continent  and  trained  the  faculty  that  fills  the 
Patent  OfQce  with  miracles  of  labor-saving  invention,  the  lesson  might  well  be 
learned  by  other  communities.  A  work  like  that  of  Mr.  William  E.  Weeden  sets 
fprth  in  startling  colors  the  amazing  progress  of  these  colonies  in  all  the  arts  and 
industries  in  the  face  of  the  obstinate,  even  malignant,  indn8tr4al  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  It  was  this  policy  of  suppression  of  the  industrial  forces  of  an 
irrepressible  people  that  finally  drove  New  England  into  revolt.  And  in  the  life  of 
rural  New  England  the  common  school  has  always  gone  along  with  a  practical  edu- 
cation in  work.  The  rapid  rise  of  village  and  city  life  that  removes  the  children 
and  youth  so  largely  from  the  necessity  and  opportunity  of  hand  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  present  great  movement  in  behalf  of  manual  training  and 
gymnastic  exercises. 

(7)  But  we  nmst  never  forget  that  behind  and  before,  over  and  above,  and  all 
around  the  primitive  system  of  New  England  education  by  the  common  school,  was 
the  larger  seminary  of  the  rising  New  England  life.  It  was  the  providential  oppor- 
tunity of  this  Puritan  civilization,  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Revolution,  that  the  country  was  occupied,  governed,  and  developed  by  a  race  of 
men  who  believed  themselves  a  "  peculiar  people,"  watched  over  and  directed  by 
daily  and  hourly  communion  with  the  '^ight  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world."  It  matters  not  that  the  morality  of  these  people  did  not,  in 
private  life  or  character,  rise  to  this  exalted  ideal  of  a  providential  call  to  establish 
anew  kingdom  of  God  in  a  new  world;  or  that  their  religious  life  was  pitched  on 
the  key  of  a  narrow  creed,  and  a  severe  type  of  character  that  too  often  strayed  from 
the  broad  highway  of  Christian  charity.  The  conviction  was  present.  It  was  the 
public  ideal,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  modified  everything  in  public  and 
private  life.  It  made  the  society  of  the  day  a  moral  and  spiritual  phalanx,  moving 
with  irresistible  power  on  the  lines  of  what  was  foreordained,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  By  this  atmosphere  was  the  humblest  New  Eug- 
land  rural  school  of  two  hundred  years  ago  somewhat  environed,  as  by  the  bracing 
air  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  northern  clime.  The  entire  exterior  of  New  Eugland 
^  a  stormy  seacoast.  The  greater  area  of  its  interior  is  a  wild  realm  of  mountain 
land.  For  two  centuries  it  was  largely  a  region  of  dense  forests,  rushing  streams, 
ftBd  steep  hillsides,  with  a  winter  climate  only  to  be  lived  in  by  a  perpetual  defi- 
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ance  of  nature.  It  was  amid  this  pioneer  life,  destitnte  of  all  the  lielpa  to  easy  Ut- 
ing  of  tlie  modem  world,  ofif  on  the  border  land  of  civilization — on  one  side,  threat- 
ened or  worried  perpetually  by  the  most  powerful  empire  on  the  earth ;  on  the  other, 
in  constant  x>eril  from  the  savage  and  the  Frenchman;  preoccupied  with  the  task  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  building  up  a  new  order  of  human  affairs— that 
the  child  and  youth  were  sent  to  school.  About  all  that  any  school  could  give  vas 
the  most  simple  lessons  of  reading,  writing,  and  "  figuring,''  as  a  help  in  working  out 
the  profound  problems  of  civilization  with  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  confronted. 

In  surroundings  like  these,  children  and  youth  grow  pretematurally  old;  human 
nature  *^  lives  fast"  and  good  people  find  each  other  and  learn  the  divine  xurt  of  coop- 
eration for  great  ends.  Here,  in  this  unity  and  intensity  of  public  opinion,  concen- 
trated on  one  overpowering  public  interest,  the  growth  of  a  new  society,  must  ire 
look  for  the  prodigious  outcome  of  what  to  our  modern  educational  expert  seems  an 
almost  contemptible  agency  for  the  schooling  of  a  people.  Horace  Mann  was  born 
under  similar  conditions  and  fitted  for  Brown  University  in  a  few  months.  Henry 
Wilson  was  taken  from  a  New  Hampshire  ''poorhouse''  and  ^' bound  out"  to  a 
stingy  farmer  who  refused  to  send  him  to  school,  ''read  through''  a  ministers  library 
by  the  light  of  pine  knots  thrown  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  died  Yice-Presideiit  of 
the  United  States.  Thousands  of  these  brave  boys  and  girls  were  sprouted  in  these 
country  schools  and  worked  their  way  up  to  an  education  through  privations,  toils, 
and  sacrifices  only  next  to  perpetual  martyrdom.  Here  we  recognize  '*the  power 
behind  the  throne,"  in  the  environment  of  these  beginnings  of  the  American  com- 
mon school.  And  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  revival  of  the  new  education  in 
the  new  South  is  that  these  great  States  are  now  swarming  with  brave  boys  an<I 
girls  who  are  going  through  the  same  process  of  working  out  an  education  in  a 
meager  country  school,  through  labors  and  experiences  well  known  to  mnltitades 
of  the  best  New  England  men  and  women,  recalling  their  own  experience  in  the  good 
fight  for  manhood  and  womanhood  out  of  which  is  woven  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
splendid  American  life. 

One  of  these  typical  seminaries  of  the  earliest  period  was  the  celebrated  public 
school  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  was  founded  in  1639,  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  "  in  English,  Latin,  and  other  lan- 
guages." ^t  first  it  was  supi>orted  from  the  income  of  the  public  lands  of  Thomp- 
sons Island,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  general  court,  and  the  occapants  of 
the  land  were  subjected  to  an  annual  assessmeut  of  £20  for  this  purpose.  Tlie 
seven  ''selectmen"  divided  at  oijce  on  the  burning  question  whether  "maydes'' 
should  be  schooled  with  the  boys.  The  result  was  that  the  "little  maydes"  of 
Dorchester  were  requested  to  step  out,  for  fifty  years,  when  their  granddaughters 
stepped  in.  In  1641  the  interest  in  the  island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the 
maintenance  of  "  a  free  school  for  instructing  childi-en  and  youth  in  literature  and 
good  learning;"  but  in  1659  the  general  court  made  other  donations  and  conveyed 
to  the  town  1,000  acres  of  land,  in  lieu  of  the  loss  of  title  to  the  island.  John  Clapp 
gave  $13,500  in  1655  "  for  ministry"  and  school,"  and,  from  that  time  on,  a  succession 
of  gifts  flowed  in.  In  the  early  period  a  tuition  fee  was  paid  in  produce,  and  the 
cost  of  fuel,  a  big  matter  in  a  colonial  New  England  winter,  was  assessed  mu  ^<^ 
parents,  each  scholar  representing  a  load  of  wood,  cut,  if  "long."  Later  ona^*^ 
of  two  and  sixpence  a  family  was  imposed  in  place  of  the  wood.  In  1781  an  annex 
was  voted  for  a  difierent  part  of  the  town. 

The  records  show  that^  as  early  as  1645  this  was,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  pnblic 
school  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  "school  wardens"  were  chosen 
for  life  by  the  inhabitants,  with  large  i)owers,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  their  con- 
stituency. The  master  was  chosen  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
The  schoolhouse  was  kept  in  repair  by  an  income  from  rents;  but  arrears  and  emer- 
gencies were  met  by  the  people.  The  inhabitants  decided  the  hours  of  sessioiit  7  to 5, 
or  8  to  4,  with  two  hours  intermission  at  noon.    On  Monday  morning  the  childrei^ 
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were  examined,  in  pnblio,  on  their  recollection  of  the  Sundaj  service  and  their 
behayior  thereat,  and  fit  approval  or  discipline  administered.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  XH>or.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  instruction  in  manners 
and  morals,  and  a  service  of  prayer  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment was  oaiefoUy  guarded,  and  aggrieved  parents  could  appeal  to  the  wardens 
against  the  master.  One  of  the  first  books  in  the  school  was  the  New  England 
primer.  The  hornbook  was  an  arrangement  for  the  use  of  beginners.  It  consisted 
of  a  leaf  of  coarse  paper  with  the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  printed  upon  it, 
fastened  on  a  thin  slip  of  wood  and  covered  with  horn  to  protect  it  from  soiling. 
The  children  must  read  the  primer  before  admittance,  being  taught  at  home,  or  in  a 
private  dame's  school.  Spelling  the  words  of  a  lesson,  writing,  and  ^'cyphering," 
with  reading,  were  the  regulation  course  of  study,  at  first.  Of  70  teachers  of  this 
school  before  1790,  three-fourths  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge 
(England),  Brown  University,  and  Dartmouth  College;  31  of  them  were  ordained 
ministers. 

Out  of  the  training  in  this  people's  seminary  came  an  interesting  episode  in  South- 
em  life.  In  the  year  1700,  a  colony  of  Dorchester  Congregationalists,  under  the  lead 
of  Rev.  John  Lord,  emigrated  to  a  place,  now  Summerville,  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  there  settled  a  new  Dorchester,  where  they  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
fifty  years.  One  of  their  first  doiugs  was  to  reproduce  a  feature  of  their  New  Eng- 
land home  under  a  colonial  charter,  known  as  the  Dorchester  Free  School.  Driven 
ftt>m*the  place  by  its  unwholesome  climate,  they  marched  on  to  the  new  colony  of 
Georgia,  where  they  were  assigned,  by  Oglethorpe,  to  a  tract  of  country  south  of 
Savannah,  along  the  seacoast,  named  St.  John's  Parish.  They  built  a  Congregational 
church  at  Midway  and  a  famous  academy.  When  the  first  Continental  Congress 
asaembled  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  not  prepared  to  send  dele- 
gates, St.  John's  Parish  commissioned  Mr.  Lyman  Hall  to  go  in  their  behalf;  so  that 
the  first  Continental  Congress  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  twelve  colonies 
and  Lyman  Hall,  representing  the  Dorchester  folk  in  Georgia.  The  patriotism  of 
the  plucky  little  parish  was  appreciated,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Governor)  Hall  was 
finally  joined  by  additional  delegates  from  the  colony.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
new  State  of  Georgia,  in  addition  to  gifts  of  estates  to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  organized  a  county  from  this  parish  and  nafned  it  Liberty 
County,  in  honor  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  For  well-nigh  one  hundred  years 
Liberty  County,  Ga.,  was  "known  of  all  men"  in  Southern  parts  for  the  number 
of  distinguished  clergymen  and  educators  it  sent  forth.  Among  them  were  the 
Gildersleevcs,  Joneses,  Bakers,  Mells,  and  numerous  others,  many  of  whom  are  still 
among  the  best  known  of  the  educational  men  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  country 
finally  became  a  region  of  great  plantations,  and  in  the  march  of  General  Sherman 
was  relieved  of  its  large  slave  population.  A  recent  visit  showed  the  old  church, 
now  a  colored  conventicle;  and  the  picturesque  dilapidated  cemetery,  crowded  with 
the  headstones  of  well-known  people.  The  negroes,  in  imitation  of  their  predeces- 
sors, are  among  the  best  of  their  race  in  the  State.  We  sat  at  an  open  window  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  in  early  spring  and  saw  a  hundred  wagons  pass,  filled  with  these 
people,  who  were  as  well  dressed  as  the  old  Dorchester  fathers  and  mothers  that 
left  Boston  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  before,  and  with  all  the  evidences  of 
moderate  prosperity.  Liberty  is  one  of  the  *'dry"  counties,  under  a  local  option 
prohibitory  liquor  law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this  head,  as  every  considerable  town  in  these  col- 
onies, in  due  time,  had  its  school,  and  even  the  isolated  settlements,  "away  out 
West,"  as  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  first  called.  Those  up  among  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  also  had  this  oppor- 
touity  of  a  common  school.  That  there  was  illiteracy  still  existing  among  a  people 
so  circumstanced  in  a  border  country  isniot  surprising.  But,  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  colony  of  Connecticut  boasted  that  all  its  people  could  read  und  write. 
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And  the  life  they  lived  was  a  "select  schoor'  of  mental,  morale  and  Indostrial  trais- 
ing,  such  as  many  a  great  metropolis  is  now  trying  in  vain  to  devise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  most  hojieless  of  the  ''neglected  classes'' — the  children  of  rich,  thoughUees, 
or  ignorant  parents,  still  kept  by  the  dictates  of  baleful  fashions  from  the  contact 
with  actual  life,  the  most  tonic  discipline  of  all  for  the  growing  girl  or  boy. 

It  was  not  alone  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  that  the  new  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  sent  the  graduates  of  these  early  common  schools  and 
colleges.  Nine  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  a  band  of  seyeral 
hundred  Puritans  from  England  appeared  on  the  south  shore  of  the  James  River,  in 
what  is  now  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  and  at  once  went  at  their  characteristic  business 
of  building  up  a  country  in  all  essential  respects  like  that  of  the  later  comeis  in 
New  England.  For  a  t«rm  of  years  they  went  on  with  success;  became  known  as  a 
prosperous  settlement;  sent  two  burgesses  to  the  colonial  assembly  and,  afterwards, 
furnished  a  governor  to  the  colony  during  the  administration  of  the  Protector, 
Cromwell,  in  England.  But  darker  days  fell  upon  them.  Governor  Berkeley 
worried  them  out  of  their  homes  under  a  system  of  nagging  persecution,  every  way 
a6  illiberal  as  the  early  bigotry  of  New  England. 

In  1649  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  ^laryland,  then,  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted,  and  settled  at  Greenberry's  Point,  on  the  Scf- 
ern  River,  near  the  present  city  of  Annapolis.  For  fifty  years  and  more  the  Puritan 
settlement  in  Anne  Arundel  County  was  the  political  and  social  backbone  of  the 
colony,  and,  more  than  once,  became  the  governing  power,  finally  upsetting  the 
feudal  tenure  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  delivering  the  people  of  Maryland  over  to  a 
popular  government.  They  were  finally  mingled  with  a  large  settlement  of  Quakers 
and  absorbed  in  the  growing  population  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

In  1753,  600  citizens  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  under  direction  of  the  Susqae- 
hauna  Land  Company,  established  themselves  in  a  region  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania,  which  to-day  includes  5  counties  and  15  townships,  inhabited  by  more 
than  200,000  people.  In  spite  of  perils  from  the  Indians  and  the  terrible  Wyoming 
massacre  commemorated  in  Campbeirs  exquisite  poem,  they  appropriated  900  acres 
of  each  township  to  the  support  of  schools,  organized  education  in  nearer  approach 
to  the  present  common  school  system  than  ever  was  known  at  home,  and  held  on 
under  this  local  arrangement  until  1834,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  first  estab- 
lished a  full  system  of  common  schools.  Among  its  citizens  the  most  important 
character  in  placing  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  in  1790,  the  clause  under 
which  Pennsylvania  now  supports  her  excellent  system  of  public  instruction  was 
Timotliy  Pickering. 

About  this  time  a  notable  religious  movement  occurred  in  the  migration  to  Vir- 
ginia of  a  body  of  people  who,  under  the  ominous  title  '*  New  Lights,''  inaugurated 
a  prodigious  revival.  Beginning  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Wil- 
derness," they  woke  up  a  widespread  interest,  converted  several  leading  men,  inter- 
ested Patrick  Henry,  and  forged  ahead  till  they  had  made  a  streak  of  light  all  the 
way  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  movement  of  the 
Virginia  Baptists  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  agitation,  led  by  Thonuis  Jefferson, 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Virginia,  and  had  a  powerAil  influence  io 
the  subsequent  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  for  a  time  was  a  student  in  the  Latin  school  of  Bos- 
ton, became  the  most  prominent  leader  of  educational  reform  in  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  rule  of  the  Penn  family  which,  spite  of  the  broad  views  of  ita 
distinguished  head,  never  favored  the  common  school.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  one  of  the  present 
institutions  of  learning  in  Philadelphia  refers  to  him  as  its  founder.  He  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  esta>bli8hment  of  schools  for  the  new  German  inmilgrants,  and, 
although  resisted  by  the  German  clergy,  accomplished  great  good.    Almost  every 
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great  city  in  the  Union  has  a  **  Franklin  schoolhonse  **  among    its    edncational 
buildings. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining,  certainly  one  of  the  moet  usefnl,  books  that  could  be 
compiled  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  American  educators  would  be  a  bio- 
graphical record  of  the  superior  teachers  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
the  New  England  colonial  life.  Two  centuries  ago,  everywhere  in  Christendom,  the 
clergy  largely  monopolized  both  the  teaching  and  supervision  in  school  life.  But 
only  in  the  New  England  colonies  could  it  be  said  that  the  clerical  body  was  in  line 
with  the  type  of  education  that  later  developed  into  the  American  common  school. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that,  in  the  first  new  American  departure  iu  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  there  was  laid,  at  an  early  period  in  these  New  England  colonies,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Congregational  polity,  in  which  the  body — "church  members''  and  the 
congregation — constitute  an  independent  religious  body  which  approves  its  creed, 
appoints  its  teachers,  directs  its  polity  in  regard  to  other  churches,  and,  in, all  essen- 
tial respects,  constitutes  the  church. 

In  New  England  the  church  and  the  common  school  had  the  same  constituency. 
Neither  was  the  creature  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  civil  body  claiming  any  right  above 
the  will  of  the  people  who  were  its  working  membership.  The  minister,  the  local 
oi?il  authority,  and  the  schoolmaster  were  chosen  by  the  same  body  of  voters  and, 
in  all  matters  concerning  education,  acted  in  complete  unison.  Thus  it  was  natural 
and  often  best  that  to  the  minister,  who  at  that  period  was  usually  the  most  compe- 
tent man  in  the  community,  should  be  assigned  the  added  work  of  the  teacher, 
especially  of  the  grammar  or  higher  department  of  the  public  school.  The  children 
were  prepared  for  this  school  iu  a  lower  department,  often  taught  by  a  womau — per- 
haps oftener  a  private  than  a  public  arrangement.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  that, 
for  two  hundred  years,  the  common  schools  of  New  England  were  in  favor  with  the 
leading  clergy  and  received  the  great  accession  of  power  that  comes  Arom  the 
approval  of  the  organized  religions  life  of  the  community.  Hundreds  of  the  ablest 
and  most  devoted  clergymen  of  these  colonics,  at  one  time  many  through  their  entire 
professional  career,  were  thus  engaged  iu  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  people^s 
schools. 

But  outside  the  clerical  class  there  grew  up,  from  the  first,  a  class  of  professional 
schoolmasters,  somewhat  of  the  British  type,  but  modified  by  the  demands  and  spirit 
of  the  new  colonial  life,  who  served  the  people  in  a  way  that  merits  far  greater  rec- 
ognition than  even  the  public  of  to-day  is  inclined  to  give.  In  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  American  educational  lore.  Dr.  Barnard's  30  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  will  be  found  a  large  number  of  these  biographical  sketches,  all  pre- 
pared with  care  and  many  of  them  inclosed  in  a  broad  margin  of  information  on 
contemporary  educational  affairs.  In  the  ^'good  time  coming*'  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful circulars  of  information  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  a  volume  of 
these  admirable  sketches,  collected  from  Dr.  Barnard's  overflowing  treasury.  The 
limits  of  this  essay  forbid  even  the  mention  of  this  illustrious  roll  of  men  and  women 
who,  by  their  lifelong  devotion,  wrought  out,  year  by  year,  what  has  become  the  most 
precious  heritage  of  the  people — the  American  system  of  common -school  education. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  earliest,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
of  these  men,  may,  however,  be  given  as  a  type  of  the  superior  New  England  school- 
master of  the  old  time. 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  son  of  a  linen  draper  of  London,  was  born  iu  that  city  in 
1614;  well  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school;  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  at  the  age  of 
23,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.  He  was  at  once 
recognized;  was  one  of  the  12  meu  chosen  to  establish  the  church  and,  in  that- 
capacity,  became  a  deacon  of  the  congregation  and  an  occasional  preacher.  He 
was  elected  a  deputy  from  New  Haven  to  the  general  court  in  1646.  As  the  large 
majority  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven  could  read  and  three-fourths  of  them  write, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  called  their  best  scholar  to  teach  in  the  new  school. 
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From  1638  to  1650  Mr.  Cheevar  tangfat  tlie  first  schools  in  the  new  colony. 
niog  with  the  elementary  department,  ho  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
the  first  free  school.    This  school  was  largely  a  private  arraagemeot  for  the 
tion  of  select  pupils  of  all  olasaes  in  the  classics  and  higher  brmnehes.    It' 
heginning  of  the  academy,  that,  later,  became  so  large  an  element  in  the  edi 
of  New  England;  indeed,  largely  monopoUzed  the  seoondary  edncation  in 
States.    At  first,  however,  there  was  in  the  free  school  an  elemcmt  of  public  si 
and  this  at  New  Haven  was  established  nnder  the  following  enactment  of  the  **' 
meeting.^' 

"For  the  better  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that,  throagh  God's  blessiiig, 
may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  chureh  or  commonwealth,  it  is 
that  a  f^ee  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teaching  elders  are 
to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and  what  allowaacii 
be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which  shall  be  paid  oat  tC 
town's  stock." 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  colony  of  Connecticut  edacaied  its  d 
by  this  cooperation  of  private  and  pablio  effort,  with  the  result  thmt,  in  1800,  fl 
asserted  that  "  a  family  which  had  suffered  so  mueh  barbarism  as  not  to  tssdi, 
themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentiees  so  much  learning  as  may  c«J 
them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  or  even  an  individual  unable  to  read  the  Uoty 
of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,  was  not  to  be  met  with." 

But,  in  some  way,  Mr.  Cheever  ran  against  the  sharp  points  of  the  New  Hi 
ecclesiastical  and  social  etiquette  and  was  tried  by  the  church  for  "mm  offenstre 
xiago  in  church  and  public  assembly  "  and  **  a  stiff  and  proud  spirit."  The  result 
that  ho  removed  to  the  more  liberal  colony  of  Massachusetts,  where,  in  1660,  ^ 
found  at  Ipswich.  For  eleven  years  he  wrought  there  as  teacher  with  suchTi^ 
that  he  not  only  left  the  school  **  famous  in  all  the  country/'  but  the  little  setti< 
''ranked  in  literature  and  population  above  all  other  towna  in  the  county  of  £«Mit 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  vital  relations  in  which  the  school  stood  to  ciTilizatks  I 
the  community  in  which  it  was  established.  During  these  eleven  years  he  mbII 
students  to  Harvard  College.  The  school  was  not  a  foreign  institution  imposed  Ij 
the  state  or  the  church,  but  the  mo^t  vital  part  of  the  body  politic,  next  to  thelio^ 
itself, through  which  circulated  the  lifeblood  of  the  community.  The  Ipswich wAd 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  town  authorities  as  far  as  choice  of  master,  the  iffp^ 
sition  of  tuition  fees  on  each  family,  and  the  collection  and  distribution  of  fondsv* 
concerned.  Here  the  good  schoolmaster  lived  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  io^% 
built  a  bam,  and  cultivated  an  orchard. 

In  1661  Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  whose  educational  affairs  w«t 
evidently  in  a  tangle,  stirred  up  the  people  to  repair  the  schoolhouse,  pay  his  tsIsT 
punctually,  and  give  him  the  monopoly  of  the  school-keeping  business  in  the  pl^^e. 
In  nine  years  he  had  evidently  left  education  in  this  settlement,  as  in  New  Bt^^ 
and  Ipswich,  in  a  condition  to  go  alone,  and  stepped  out  and  up  to  his  final  positio* 
(the  highest  in  the  eastern,  perhaps  in  all  the  colonies  at  that  time),  the  masteisliip 
of  the  free  school  that,  after  1790,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  ^ 
become  famous  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  for  tlie  secondary  edacatioi 
of  boys  in  the  United  States.  The  agreement  was  made,  as  now,  by  the  goremi^ 
body  (then  the  selectmen  of  the  town),  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £60  a  yesran^ 
the  use  of  the  schoolhouse.  At  this  time  the  school  had  been  in  existence  thirtr-fonr 
years,  established  under  Master  Claude  in  1636,  and  carried  on  in  substantially  ^' 
same  way  with  varied  success.  But  when  Master  Cheever,  after  an  apprentioesliip 
jof  thirty  years,  stepped  on  deck,  the  good  ship  righted,  and  for  thirty-eight  J^^ 
till  1708,  was  the  foremost  educational  authority  in  the  growing  town.  The  wbool- 
house  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  King's  Chapel,  comer  of  Tremont  and  School 
streets,  and  the  school  is  described  as  *'  not  only  the  principal  classical  scliool  of 
Massachusetts,  but  of  the  British  colonies,  if  not  of  all  America.''    Fupili  ^^ 
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ftdmiited  wheB  able  to  read,  at  6  or  7  yean  of  age,  and  at  once  pot  into  the  **  Latin 
Aeeideace."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  of  the  old  gentleman  to  administer  vlg- 
orons  corporal  puniahioent  by  thrashing  a  niaehioTons  boj  for  hindering  his  fellows 
from  studying.  Yet  it  is  recorded  that  his  "presence  was  an  agreeable  mixtore  of 
majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  Toice  and  eoontenance/'  and  his  pnpils  carried 
away  from  the  school  an  abiding  reverence  and  affection  for  their  master.  He  was 
probably  the  first  maker  of  schoolbooks  in  the  conn  try,  having  produced  '*  a  short 
introduction  to  the  Latin  tongue/'  which  passed  through  20  editions  before  1790,  was 
for  mOTe  than  a  eentnry  the  text-book  in  meat  of  the  Latin  schools  in  Kew  England, 
is  called  by  eminent  scholars  ''  the  wonder  of  the  age,"  and  held  on  till  1838.  He 
also  tried  his  hand  at  theology  in  a  treatise  on  the  coming  millennium. 

That  old  Boston  had  a  chronic  habit  of  fault-finding  with  its  best  men  is  shown  by 
a  petition  of  Master  Cheever  to  the  colonial  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1689, 
after  he  had  already  been  fifty  years  at  his  work,  that  his  arrears  of  salary  might  be 
paid  and  his  positUm  secured  to  him.  He  died  in  1708,  at  th»  ageof  94.  He  was -^e 
educational  patriarch  of  the  colonies^  a  contemporary  of  the  founders  of  at  least 
four  of  them,  and  assisted  largely  in  the  scho<4ing  of  two  generations  of  the  fore- 
most people  of  the  day.  He  was  buried  from  his  own  school  house,  the  public 
authorities  of  the  colony  appearing  in  state  at  his  funeral.  Among  his  "  proud  and 
stiff"  quirks  is  recorded  his  abhorrence  of  periwigs,  then  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
"  He  wore  his  own  beard  long  and  pointed,  and  when  he  stroked  his  beard  to  a  ]>oint, 
it  waa  a  sign  to  the  boys  to  stand  clear."  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  his  pupils, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  which  it  is  a  comfort  to  learn,  New  Haven  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  Master  Cheerer  ''dy'd  a  candidate  for  the  first 
resurrection." 

But  Master  Cheever  was  only  the  most  notable  fignre  in  a  generation  of  these 
stately  and  faithful  old  pedagogues,  who,  from  1633  to  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary 
era,  not  disdaining  tbe  aid  of  the  good  dames  and  schoolmistresses  who  prexmred 
their  work,  held  the  rudder  of  the  infant  civilisation  through  the  turmoil  of  a 
hundred  tremendous  years,  dealing  with  issues  of  incomparable  moment  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  union  in  the  Republic  that  was  to  come. 

The  final  outcome  of  a  system  of  i>opuIar  education  upon  the  character  and 
history  of  a  people  is  not  so  much  to  be  estimated  by  a  careful  inspection  of  its 
methods  of  organization,  administration,  and  instruction,  as  by  its  scope  and  spirit 
and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  general  life  of  the  community.  One  of  the 
penalties  of  a  highly  developed  civilization  is  a  general  intensity  of  living  that 
forces  every  man  and  woman  into  a  comer  to  battle  for  a  position  always  in  peril, 
while  the  broad  common  interests  on  which  the  national  character  and  destiny 
depend  are  more  aud  more  delivered  up  to  the  despotism  of  a  body  of  officials  whose 
superior  technical  skill  is  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  gifts  and 
graces  of  a  wise  and  generous  manhood.  No  competent  observer  will  deny  that  the 
elaborate  public-school  system  of  a  great  American  city,  even  of  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  old- time  Boston  school  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  ^t  this  superiority  is  purchased  by  an  almost  complete  loss  of  the  intense 
interest  in  the  school  by  the  family  and  church  and,  too  often,  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. The  hard  and  fast  rules  aud  regulations  of  the  school  board  of  to-day ;  the 
difficulty  even  of  comprehending  the  goings-on  and  the  ways  of  doing  things  inside 
the  schoolroom;  the  despotic  claim  on  youthful  time  and  energy,  in  and  out  of 
school  hours,  by  the  inevitable  demand  of  the  enlarged  and  improved  courses  of 
study;  the  improbability  that  any  personal  appeal  to  the  authorities  can  be  tried 
on  its  merits — all  these  disabilities  tend  to  a  loss  of  interest  by  the  vas|  majority 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  result  is  that  the  school  comes  to  be  regarded, 
like  Congress  or  the  courts,  as  one  cog  of  the  stupendous  machine  by  which  society 
is  propelled  in  these  days  of  sharp  division  of  labor. 
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Bnt  the  floal  outcome  of  any  Bystem  depends  ou  the  qaestion,  To  what  an  extent 
.is  it  a  vital  part  of  the  best  life  of  the  whole  people!  If  through  the  schoolhoosef 
though  but  a  log  shanty  in  the  wilderness,  flows  broad,  deep,  and  clear  the  current 
of  the  most  intense  faith,  energy,  and  consecration  of  a  body  of  immigrants,  jnst 
beginning  the  creation  of  a  new  state,  that  school,  spite  of  a  hundred  defects  of  Hian* 
agement  and  an  antiquated  style  of  instruction,  will  produce  the  great  men  and  noble 
women  that  build  republican  states  and  make  history  in  a  new  world. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  said,  of  the  numerous  defects  in 
the  colonial  system  of  popular  education  herein  described,  it  was,  to  a  far  grestet 
extent  than  the  present  common  school,  in  a  daily  and  hourly  vital  connection  with 
the  whole  body  politic.  Instead  of  a  government  by  boards  of  officials,  elected  at 
long  intervals  amid  the  confusing  and  exasperating  conflicts  of  partisan  politica, 
the  people  of  old  Boston,  Roxbury,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  all  lesser  towns  had 
their  hand  on  everything  going,  even  to  the  "stiff  and  proud'*  deportment  of  deacon, 
deputy,  occasional  preacher,  and  schoolmaster,  Ezekiel  Cheever.  The  tremendoos 
concentration  of  life  upon  public  affairs,  church,  school,  and  state,  set  the  entire 
force  of  a  powerful  community  behind  the  humblest  common  school.  The  children 
might  partake  of  a  diet  of  conic  sections,  Latin,  the  Bible,  and  the  hornbook,  as  the 
common  diet  in  school  was;  but  all  the  while  they  were  going  through  the  first 
drill  of  the  ''awkward  squad"  which,  through  the  often  ludicrous  experiences  of 
"training day"  and  the  muster  field,  brought  out  the  soldiers  that  fought  at  Lonis- 
burg,  Bennington,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown,  and,  under  the  lead  of  a  crowd  of 
extempore  rural  generals,  assisted  powerfully  at  the  later  "bushwhacking"  of 
the  British  Empire  across  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

It  was  not  alone  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  New  England  people  that  accoonta 
for  the  magnificent  outbreak  of  fighting  patriotism  at  Lexington  and  Honker  Hill; 
for  the  hoisting  of  a  whole  section  of  the  Tory  "  upper  crust "  of  New  England  out 
of  the  country  "for  good  and  all"  nt  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  for  the  pro- 
found Influence  upon  the  new  Republic  of  these  colonies,  inferior  in  population  and 
in  several  kinds  of  influence  to  their  powerful  central  and  southern  neighbors.  1* 
was  the  phalanx-like  organization  of  New  England  society  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  a  concentrated  community  of  people  who  knew  just  what  tbey  wanted 
and  proposed  to  get  it  at  all  hazards.  For  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
memorable  day  of  Lexington  these  people  had  virtually  live<l  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  At  one  time  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  was  on  the  noHhem  border, 
among  the  dark  woods  and  gleaming  waters  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness,  in  New 
York,  braving  the  threat  of  imperial  France  to  cut  ofi^  that  mischievous  New  Eng- 
land from  the  remainder  of  the  British  colonies  and  destroy  them  in  detail.  When 
Burgoyne  marched  forth  from  Canada  on  the  same  errand,  to  sever  the  conceutrated 
brain  from  the  long-extended  body  of  the  colonial  revolt,  the  same  relentless  pha- 
lanx of  "embattled  farmers''  blocked  his  way,  leading  him  and  his  captured  army 
back  in  sight  of  the  Old  South  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  largely  fought  out  by  the  people  of  the  northern 
colonies,  and  the  supply  of  fighting  men  was  in  almost  exact  ratio  to  the  activity  of 
the  provinces  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat,  the 
two  foremost  provinces  in  the  school,  sent  to  the  field,  in  militia  and  continental 
troops,  130,000  men ;  more  than  half  the  soldiers  that  fought  through  the  war,  which, 
added  to  the  contingent  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  25,000,  make  155,000 
of  the  218,000  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  war,  from  New  England. 

New  York  sent  21,000,  Pennsylvania  33,000,  New  Jersey  16,000;  in  round  namhers, 
70,000  from  the  three  middle  provinces.  The  entire  southern  colonies,  almost  eqnal 
in  population  to  the  northern,  furnished  a  group  of  magnificent  civic  leaders  and 
the  one  supremo  military  commander ;  but,  in  fighting  men  available  for  field  duty, 
outside  the  home  and  border  guard,  furnished  in  all  75,000;  Virginia  ftiniished 
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nearly  one-half,  and  Sonth  Carolina  6,417.  It  was  one  of  the  historical  parallels 
that  are  more  than  accidents  that  Lexington  Green,  where  first  the  old  and  new 
Anglo-Saxon  world  met  in  arms,  is  now  overlooked  by  the  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  fallen  heroes  of  that  "glorions  day''  and  by  the  modest  building  where 
Horace  Mann,  more  than  sixty  years  later,  on  the  4th  of  July,  opened  the  first  State 
normal  school  in  America,  with  three  stndents.  Six  years  ago  the  same  town, 
Lexington,  made  the  great  step  forward  that  will  span  the  gap  between  the  mral 
and  city  common  school  by  bnilding  a  model  schoolbonse  and  nuking  arrangements 
by  which  the  children  of  the  town  may  all  be  carried  daily  at  public  expense  to 
receive  the  best  instruction  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  afford. 

General  Washington,  on  arriving  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
revolted  colonies,  was  somewhat  worried  at  the  off-hand,  independent,  free  and  easy 
ways  of  hit  Yankee  recrnits.  But  he  soon  discovered  the  metal  of  his  new  soldiery. 
He  said :  ''At  the  end  of  the  war  the  army  was  practically  composed  of  New  England 
soldiers.''  After  his  retirement  Arom  the  Presidency  he  said  to  a  visiting  Englishman 
at  Mount  Vernon :  **  I  esteem  the  New  England  people  greatly.  They  are  the  stam- 
ina of  the  Union  and  its  greatest  benefactors.  They  are  continually  spreading 
themselvesy  too,  to  settle  and  enlighten  less-favored  quarters.  Dr.  Franklin  is  a  New 
Englander."  The  outcome  of  this  ''spreading  themselves"  above  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Connecticut  was  due,  in  uo  small  degree,  to  the  intelligence  and 
mental  activity  generated  in  the  old  colonial  common  school,  academy,  and  college. 
And  beyond  that  was  the  fact  that  every  New  England  man  or  group  of  good  people 
that  has  "gone  west"  for  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  carried  along  the  prayers, 
the  personal  confidence,  and  financial  good  will  of  a  prosperous;  intelligent,  and 
determined  conminnity  left  behind.  Thus  the  five  elements  of  the  old  New  England 
civilization,  declared  by  John  Adams  to  be  '•  Free  labor,  a  free  church,  the  district 
school,  town  meeting,  and  training  day,"  have  been  planted  anew  on  virgin  soil,  first 
in  western  New  York,  later  in  the  northern  section  of  the  original  Northwest,  thence 
onward  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  where,  enlarged  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  cosmopol- 
itan population,  they  have  borne  a  new  crop  of  mighty  Commonwealths  that  will 
never  "  forget  the  rock  from  which  they  were  hewn "  in  any  day  of  evil  omen  to 
come. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  dwell  with  undue  emphasis  and  elaboration  on  the  early  colo- 
nial educational  history  of  New  England,  it  is  because  of  our  conviction  that  here  were 
laid  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  the  American  common  school.  To  the  preser- 
vation of  that  most  original  of  American  institutions  must  tbe  people  of  the  United 
States  look,  through  all  time  to  come,  for  the  support  of  a  democratic  republican 
government,  in  tbe  American  sense  of  these  words  of  many  uncertain  meanings — 
Republican  and  Democratic.  But  it  will  now  be  a  not  less  agreeable  task  to  trace  the 
more  leisurely  evolution  of  the  common-school  idea  of  the  9  colonies  of  the  center  and 
tbe  south  during  the  same  period.  It  wiU  appear  that  the  difficulties  in  their  case 
were  not  so  much  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  their  people  to  education,  either  in 
a  general  or  popular  sense,  as  uncontrollable  conditions  In  their  original  settlement. 
All  but  one  of  them  was  projected  and  established  on  a  commercial  basis.  Their 
immigi^nts  represented  such  a  variety  in  nationality,  class,  religion,  and  political 
ideas  that  the  public  energy,  available  in  New  England  for  a  united  educational, 
ecclesiastical,  and  social  life,  was  absorbed  for  more  than  a  century  in  learning  the 
great  American  art  of  living  tof^ether.  This  was  an  achievement  iu  its  way  as 
important  as  anything  in  the  new  nationality,  and  sure,  "in  the  fullness  of  time," 
to  bring  every  Commonwealth  into  line  with  the  only  institution  competent  to  edu- 
cate the  generations  into  a  national  civic  union — ^the  American  common  school. 
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Tns  BBGncNUVOB  of  thk  American  Common  School  m  the  Cbntiu.l  ani>  South- 
XKK  British  Provinces  of  North  America  before  the  War  of  Indkpknd- 
ENCE,    1607-1T76. 

education   in   VIRGINIA  AND  THK   PROVINCES   OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Tho  relation  of  the  four  leading  New  England  colonics  to  the  nine  Brftiflli  pror^ 
inces  bejond  the  Hudson  River  and  bordering  the  Atlantic  coosti  in  the  Inangnra- 
tioa  of  the  American  common  school,  may  be  fitly  regarded  under  the  figure  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  opera  in  one  of  the  nu^estic  musical  dramas  of  Wagner.  First 
appears  the  orchestra^  and  throng  an  elaborate  introduction  announces  the  theme. 
Th«i  follows  the.  inspiring  drama,  a  marvelous  combinatioii  of  musical,  artistic^ 
scenic,  and  architectural  effects,  emphasized  by  the  uttermost  achievement  of  the 
human  voice,  to  XMresent  the  conception  of  the  great  composer.  But  all  through  the 
long-drawn  evolution  of  the  splendid  creation  the  orohestra  again  and  again  reap- 
pears, recalling  the  wearied  and  confbsed  listener  to  the  radical  theme,  as  if  there 
were  imminent  danger  that,  out  of  the  splendor  of  its  abundance,  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle of  human  destiny  enacted  on  the  stage  would  overpower  and  obscure  the  pro- 
found central  idea  of  the  master  of  many  arts. 

Thus,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  provincial  life,  f^om  1620  to  1776,  it 
would  seem  that  the  providential  mission  of  the  New  England  British  provinces  of 
North  America  was  an  elaborate  ex}>erimeiiting  on  the  radical  idea  of  the  coming 
Republic;  that  the  people  are  competent  of  themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  priest  and  king,  to  initiate  and  control,  through  their  own  elected  representa- 
tives»  all  the  fundamental  institutions  and  agencies  of  human  society.  In  its  way 
tho  situation  of  the  Puritan  people  during  this  x>eriod  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  Palestine,  or  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain  sixteen  centuries 
later — shut  up  to  themselves  to  work  out  a  religious  and  civic  polity,  with  only  an 
occasional  interference  f^om  without,  which  never  amounted  to  a  suppression  and 
only  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  their  intense  and  original  activity. 

In  no  respect  was  the  providential  call  of  the  Puritan  fathers  of  American  civiliza- 
tion more  evident  than  in  their  experimenting  with  the  bottom  fact  of  human  soci- 
ety— the  education  of  the  children .  Like  all  tho  colonies,  the  parents  of  New  England 
brought  to  their  new  home  the  old  educational  forms  of  parental  instruction.  They 
brought  the  parochial  church  school ;  the  ''free  grammar''  school  or  academy,  chiefly 
a  private  corporation,  but  open  to  students  of  every  creed,  not  free  f^om  tuition,  at 
times  subsidized  by  the  State,  often  chained  to  the  creed  and  x>oHty  of  an  exclosire 
church;  and  the  college,  a  group  of  which  constituted  the  English  organization  of 
the  university.  As  far  as  this  and  almost  everything  that  could  be  evolved  from 
the  British  European  idea  of  education  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  considered,  the 
New  England  colonies  were  not  essentially  in  advance  of  their  neighbors  except  in 
the  vigor  of  their  educational  public  spirit,  the  intensity  of  educational  interest  in 
the  family  and  church,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  all  sorts  of  schools. 

But,  just  at  this  point,  comes  in  the  chronic  misapprehension  of  the  majority,  even 
of  educational  American  historians,  concerning  tho  development  of  the  educational 
life  of  this  early  period.  Tho  numerous  authors  of  the  almost  innumerable  histories 
of  tho  United  States  arc  generally  confused  and  sometimes  misleading  on  this  point. 
A  recent  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  published  in  the  interesting  serira  of  American 
Statesmen,  devotes  less  than  5  of  its  350  pages  to  the  most  cursory  mention  of  the 
educational  ideas  and  labors  of  tho  author  of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
local  historians  of  American  education  too  often  appear  like  men  crawling  through 
the  dense  underbrush  of  a  vast  forest  realm,  lost  to  themselves  and  hidden  from 
their  readers,  never  appearing  upon  the  open  hilltops  of  observation,  where  an  intel- 
ligent overlook  of  the  entire  field  can  bo  obtained  and  tho  tendencies  and  character- 
istics of  educational  affairs  be  apprehended. 
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II  is  to  this  chronic  failure  to  obtain  the  real  point  of  view  that  wo  must  ascribe 
the  controversy  that  jieriodicallj  breaks  out  between  the  educators  of  different 
portions  of  the  older  States  on  the  claim  of  prioritj  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  common  school.  The  one  element  that  the  American  people  has  added 
to  the  combination  oat  of  which  this  institution  has  been  developed  is  the  initiative 
of  the  people  in  the  establishment,  organization,  support,  and  supervision  of  the 
education  of  every  generation  for  the  high  ftinetions  of  American  citizenship. 

Here,  beyond  question,  the  Now  England  colonies  have  "the  right  of  way,''  prac- 
tically, for  the  entire  century  and  a  half  before  the  Revolution.  There  were  schools, 
and  often  good  schools,  of  many  sorts,  supported  by  the  church,  by  colonial  legis- 
lative grants,  by  taxation  of  the  people,  by  private  corporations,  by  associations  of 
neighbors,  by  family  tutorship,  in  all  the  American  colonies  before  that  date.  But 
in  no  colony  beyond  the  Hudson  River  prior  to  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  there  anything  like  a  colonial  system  of  common  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren, organized,  supported,  and  supervised  by  the  whole  i>eople  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives,  always  in  their  own  hands  for  revision,  improvement,  or 
modification  of  any  and  every  sort.  And  in  giving  this  fundamental  idea  to  the 
original  school  life  of  the  country  the  New  England  colonies  contributed  tho  one 
indispensable  motive  power  that  has  made  the  present  system  of  American  educa- 
tion essentially  different  ftom  that  of  all  other  Christian  nations ;  the  one  essential 
element  that,  while  preserved,  can  be  relied  on  to  overcome  all  defects  of  qaality 
and  method,  and  ''  in  the  fullness  of  time''  make  the  edncational  life  of  the  Republic, 
like  tho  Republic  itself,  a  model  for  every  free  people  on  the  globe. 

It  is  now  the  place  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  the  great  importance  of  the  investiga- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  essay  will  permit,  tho  educational  ideals  and  habits  of 
the  American  colonies  beyond  the  Hudson  River  during  the  colonial  period.  This 
includes  the  three  central  provinces.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  six,  usually  regarded  as  the  Southern  or  the  slaveholding  States  till  1865, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

We  shall  best  appreciate  the  educational  position  of  New  England  during  this 
formative  period  by  contrast  with  the  colonies  that  were  in  somo  essential  respects 
farthest  removed  f)rom  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  Puritans.  Of  these  six  Southern 
provinces,  Virginia  was  earliest  settled  and,  until  tho  close  of  the  great  civil  war, 
incomparably  tho  most  powerful  and  influential  in  national  affairs.  Here  we  shall 
beet  discover  the  prevailing  idea  of  education  brought  from  England,  and  hero  can 
wo  trace  the  early  beginnings  of  tho  common-school  idea  until  it  flamed  forth  in  the 
splendid  conception  of  a  State  and  national  system  of  education  in  the  magnificent 
but  abortive  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  foremost  educational  statesman  of  that 
early  time. 

But,  first,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  fundamental  idea  of  society  that 
appeared  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia  and  thence  was  reproduced  through  all  the 
States  of  the  South  for  tho  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  tho  great  civil  war 
of  1860-1865.  We  shall  tlien  better  appreciate  tho  social  ideals  of  the  people  of  this 
and  the  neighboring  provinces;  better  appreciate  the  growing  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new  and  the  outcome  of  the  contending  forces  of  society  in  the  schooling 
of  children  and  youth. 

In  more  than  one  respect  Virginia  is  the  most  characteristic  representative  Ameri- 
can State.  It  was  tho  first  American  colony,  settled  in  1607.  In  1630  its  western 
county,  Orange,  included  the  entire  region  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  along  an 
indefinite  southern  boundary  line  toward  tho  setting  sun.  Later  a  treaty  with 
France  reduced  its  domain  to  the  immense  realm  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
ihe  present  Virginia,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  the  five  original  Northwestern 
States. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  ce<1ed  her  somewhat  visionary  right  in  this 
entire  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  beyond  West  Virginia,  to  the  Nation,  and  recog- 
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nized  the  new  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1861  West  Virginia,  following  the  exunple 
of  the  mother  State,  ''seceded"  from  Virginia  and  became  a  vigorons  companion 
of  the  great  Northwest.  The  Virginia  of  to-day  is  still  one  of  the  most  favored  of 
American  States  in  situation,  climate,  boundless  resources,  and  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunities, capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  10,000,000  with-no  hindrance  to  any 
reasonable  aspiration  of  future  eminence. 

Its  history  is  the  central  romance  of  American  life;  a  mighty  drama,  wrought  out 
amid  a  wonderland  of  natural  beauty  and  snblimity  by  a  people  not  inferior  in  orig- 
inal capacity,  ambition,  and  persistence  to  any  in  modern  history.  But  its  special 
interest  to  us  in  the  present  study  of  the  American  common  school  is  its  representa- 
tive character  and  office  in  the  making  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  first  experiment  of 
Old  England  to  reproduce  itself  in  the  New  World.  Virginia  was  not  colonized  on 
.  any  theory,  but  was,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  its  settlement,  a  great 
"shining  shore"  across  the  western  sea  toward  which  streamed  "every  sort  and  con- 
dition "  of  the  Protestant  English  people.  In  its  order  of  society,  form  of  government, 
established  church,  and  sharp  distinction  of  social  classes,  it  was  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  Protestant  Great  Britain  before  the  great  English  revolution  of  1689. 

But  no  Anglo-Saxon  people  can  remain  nn  annex  or  imitation.  Immediately  this 
new  colony  took  np  the  radical  conflict  of  "the  classes  versus  the  masses,"  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  talks  to-day.  With  characteristic  pertinacity  the  Old  Dominion 
stuck  to  that  text,  elbowing  off  successive  empires  of  territory  that  would  embarrass 
keeping  outside  the  entire  drift  of  later  European  immigration  that  would  compro- 
mise, and  only  holding  fast  to  the  negro,  whoso  status  of  slavery  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  gave  incredible  advantage  to  the  dominant  class.  As  in  every  Euro- 
pean nation,  this  conflict  finally  exploded  in  civil  war;  the  powerful  and  persistent 
class  that  had  ruled  Virginia  and  led  the  entire  slaveholding  section  of  the  Union, 
staking  everything,  even  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  on  the  perpetuation  of  its 
control  of  the  only  nation  in  which  it  was  willing  to  abide.  Never  was  this  great 
battle  of  the  ages  more  splendidly  fought  out;  never  by  a  more  illustrious  represent- 
ative of  the  aristocratic  order ;  never  by  the  more  potent  magnetic  power  of  the 
superior  class  to  confuse  and  use  the  masses  of  the  people;  never  with  more  phenom- 
enal courage  in  its  soldiery  or  higher  personal  character  and  more  consummate  military 
skill  in  its  commanders,  than  in  the  four  terrible  years  through  which  Old  Virginia 
defied  the  great  Republic  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  national  Capitol. 

And  never  was  victory  more  decisive  than  in  the  annihilation  of  that  magnificent 
dominant  class  as  a  rival  power  in  American  affairs  in  the  fall  of  Richmond,  a  gen- 
eration ago.  To-day  Virginia  is  a  people*8  State,  only  governed  by  its  dominant 
party  as  long  as  it  does  the  will  of  the  white  masses.  And  here  is  being  wrought 
ont,  nioro  completely  than  elsewhere,  the  destiny  of  the  n.^gro — first  landed  on  its 
shores  as  a  savage,  a  pagan,  and  a  slave;  now  endowed  with  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; educated  in  the  common  schools;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  better  off  than  any- 
where else.  And  most  amazing  of  all  the  wonders  of  American  history  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  new  Virginia  striking  hands  with  the  Northern  Christian  people  and  the 
National  Government  in  the  training  of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  for  American  citi- 
zenship in  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  full  view  of  the 
beach  smote  by  the  prow  of  the  first  Dutch  slave  ship  in  1620. 

How  this  wonderful  conflict  has  gone  on— the  prolongation  of  the  old  English 
fight  among  the  people  most  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  on  this  continent — and  what 
its  final  issue  portends,  as  an  object  lesson  to  motherland  across  the  sea,  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  instructive,  thrilling,  and  suggestive  story  yet  told  in  the  Now 
World.  What  may  be  in  store  through  the  coming  years  for  a  Commonwealth  that, 
after  this  fashion,  has  fought  out  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  classes  versus  the 
masses  to  its  finish,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring  themes  of  moral 
speculation  and  social  philosophy.  Out  of  the  Old  South,  represented  by  the  Vir- 
ginia of  the  past,  is  to  come  the  most  thoroughly  original  literature  of  the  American 
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eontinent.  Oat  of  tho  New  South,  burdened  with  the  final  social  problem  of  human- 
ity— the  demonstration  that  all  racee  of  men  can  dwell  together  in  a  Republic  in 
freedom,  order,  mutual  appreciation,  and  mutual  helpfulness— is  to  come  the  final 
decisive  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  one  power  and  the  Divine  Man  the 
ono  leader,  whereby  the  awful  distinctions  and  repulsions  in  our  humanity,  before 
which  paganism,  secularism,  science,  and  culture  stand  aghast,  may  be  reconciled  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  old  assertion  that  Virginia  and  the  South  were  settled  by  the  Cavalier,  as  New 
England  by  tho  Pnritan,  is  an  exploded  romance.    The  few  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry,  largely  "bad  boys''  and  broken-down 
clergymen,  who  drifted  to  Virginia  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the   i 
Revolution,  wero  littlo  moro  than  a  disturbing  element  until  the  breaking  out  of  / 
the  war  sent  the  majority  of  them  trooping  back  to  the  old  country.     ''The  / 
classes  ^*  were  represented,  in  tho  old  Dominion,  by  the  great  body  of  landholders— / 
chiefly  slave  owners — that  practically  owned  the  country  from  the  Alleghanies  to/ 
the  soa  for  more  than  two  centuries.      This  class  was  a  composite  body;  mosf 
nearly  allied  to  the  farmers  and  country  squires  of  the  old  home,  including  i 
small  contingent  of  early  Germans  and  a  considerable  class  of  settlers  from  the 
Northern  States.    It  was  not  "blue  blood,"  so  much  as  tho  opportunity  of  a  new 
country  for  the  jMMsession  of  great  estates  and  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  any  com- 
petent man,  that  finally  welded   together  that  powerful  dominant  class  on  the 
Southern  Atlantic  seaboard,  recruited  from  everywhere,  perpetuated  in  the  South- 
west, perhai>8  in  original  ability  and  practical  faculty  the  ablest  aristocracy  in 
Christendom,  that  defied  the  Union  in  arms  in  1860. 

"The  masses''  in  the  Old  Colony  for  more  than  a  centnry  were  represented  by  the 
people  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  reach  this  position;  crowded  off  into  the 
western  wilderness  or  held  in  a  turbulent  vassalage  at  home;  outside  exeeptional 
youth,  almost  denied  the  opportunities  for  even  elementary  education;  shut  out 
from  the  main  avenues  to  success.  Out  of  the  superior  class  came  occasional  leaders 
of  a  popular  movemeut  which  now  and  then  flashed  forth  with  a  portentous  glare 
through  the  monotony  of  the  old  colonial  life. 

The  first  experiment  of  settlement  on  tho  coast  of  the  Old  Dominion  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  floundered  on  for  twenty  years  through  a  series  of  blunders  and 
disasters.  Ten  thousand  people,  too  many  of  the  sort  that  should  never  leave  home 
savo  for  a  riddance  or  on  a  forlorn  hope,  were  landed  upon  a  new  country,  and,  but 
for  a  small  minority  of  the  superior  sort  led  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  the  enterprise 
woald  again  and  again  have  gone  to  wreck.  As  it  was,  nearly  twenty  years  after 
tho  first  arrival,  but  2,000  of  the  10,000  remained,  and  they  with  but  a  flickering 
hope  of  success.  Here  was  small  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  educational 
spirit.  The  few  reliable  families  probably  took  such  caro  as  was  possible  of  their 
own  children  and  tho  church  and  clergy  followed  the  old  English  way  of  ''feeding 
tho  lambs"  according  to  the  quality  and  stock  of  the  breed. 

For  full  half  a  century  all  the  movements  for  establishing  schools  of  any  sort 
appear  to  have  originated  at  homo  from  the  religious  zeal  of  King  James  I,  the 
romantic  idea  of  converting  the  "infidel  savages"  to  Christianity  entertained  bv 
tho  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  benevolent  desire  of  :. 
few  men  of  unusual  intelligenco  and  missionary  spirit  to  do  something  for  a  settle- 
ment that  had  already  become  a  problem  more  complex  than  any  of  the  theological 
disputes  that  vexed  the  faithful. 

At  an  early  date  there  appears  to  have  been  a  movement  in  England  to  raise  funds, 
with  a  somewhat  undefined  purpose  of  schooling  the  Indians.  In  1619,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  a  board  of  eminent  gentlemen  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land, including  tho  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  early  friend  of  Shakespeare,  to  estab- 
lish a  "college,"  and  the  legislative  body  made  "humble  petition"  to  the  King  to 
aid  in  the  enterprise.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  "a  university," 
l,C0O  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  an  elementary  school  ^     "^"^        "*ver»»'*'* 
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of  tUo  infidels/'  Privato  gifta  Trere  added,  tho  King  made  liis  donation,  and  a  plaa 
was  formed  for  the  instniotion  of  Indian  children  from  the  age  of  7  to  12  ''in  reading 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity/'  and  a  suhseqaent  training  in  trades  till  21,  with 
tho  intention  of  merging  them  in  the  general  body  xK>litic.  The  groat  estate  was 
ocoapied  and  a  manager  appointed.  Rot.  Mr.  Copeland,  ftom  the  East  Indies, 
worked  yigoronsly  in  behalf  of  tii«  movement.  Mr.  Dike  was  sent  orez  to  be  the 
principal  of  the  elementary  school  at  Charles  City,  with  a  reotorship  and  pzoyision 
for  support.  A  squad  of  workmen  were  shipped  acrote  the  Atlantic  to  erect  the 
buildings  and  high  hopes  were  excited. 

Bnt  tho  entire  plan  was  largely  ''in  the  air.''  The  only  part  of  it  that  had  a  fair 
chnuco  of  pecuniary  support,  the  Indian  school,  at  once  ran  against  a  twofold 
obstacle—the  unwillingness  of  tho  Indans  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  suspected 
whito  newcomers  and  the  reluctance  of  the  settlers  to  assume  the  care  of  preparing 
tho  young  saragos  for  entrance  to  the  seminary.  The  school  was  brought  to  a  rio- 
leut  end  in  1622  by  the  first  Indian  m'assacre,  in  whieh  the  director  of  the  estate, 
a  portion  of  the  workmen,  and  300  people  were  slaughtered  by  the  "infidels." 
It  does  not  seem  very  dear  whether  anything  except  this  impracticable  Indiaa 
school  had  at  any  time  reliable  means  of  support.  The  en  tiro  scheme,  like  so 
many  of  the  vast  and  romantic  plans  of  zealous  prelates  and  a  beneyolent  gentry 
in  England  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  collapsed  on  the  first  contact  with  the 
stubborn  {tkcta  of  the  situation.  Probably  the  first  school  text-book  made  for 
American  use  was  a  little  primer  constructed  by  tho  nephew  of  Bishop  Hall  for 
"  teaching  English  to  those  of  inferior  station  and  in  all  rude  countries."  The  funds 
of  this  abortive  venture  wero  finally  diverted  to  a  school  in  the  Bahama  Islands^ 
where  Copeland|  the  chief  actor  in  tho  Virginia  enterprise,  went  to  die.  This 
adventure,  magnified  by  enthusiastic  local  narrators  to  tho  rank  of  the  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  university  in  tho  New  World,  was  too  early  and  too  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  the  sense  of  educational  need  among  the  people  to  be  successful,  and 
its  violent  end  probably  saved  it  ftt>m  a  more  humiliating  collapse. 

Another  even  mors  eccentric  project  for  establishing  "a  college"  on  an  island  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  on  which  its  visionary  projector  spent  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  speedily  traveled  the  same  road  to  ruin.  Meanwhile  a  bond  of 
Puritans  from  England  had  efiected  a  settlement  south  of  tho  James  River,  and 
seemed  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  tho  establishment  of  a  prosperous  local  colony,  with 
fair  hope  of  the  inevitable  school  that  always  sprung  up  from  the  sowing  of  Puritan 
seed.  But  the  Jealous  colonial  governor  worried  tho  obnoxious  colony  till,  afler 
rejecting  a  proposition  to  move  to  the  Bahamas,  it  effected  a  lodgment  in  Maryland, 
where  it  did  yooman*s  servico  in  tho  building  up  of  that  State. 

From  time  to  time  other  benevolent  individuals  made  gifts  of  money  and  land, 
"milch  cows,"  and  various  useful  appurtenances  to  establish  local  schools.  It  was 
tho  old  English  habit  of  eminent  and  pious  men  giving  their  name  and  means  to  the 
founding  of  a  school,  under  the  control  of  a  close  corporation,  generally  bound  fast 
to  a  special  church.  Several  of  these  seminaries  appear  to  have  hod  a  greater  or 
less  term  of  success,  and  by  1660  there  were,  scattered  about  the  sparsely  populated 
wiMerucss  in  which  the  colony  still  remained,  a  number  of  little  colonial  academies 
and  several  "petty  schools.'*  But  the  better  sort  of  the  Virginia  folk  who  could 
afford  it  sent  tbeir  sons  to  England  for  education.  The  girls  were  taught  at  home 
or  in  small  private  classes  by  tutors  and  governesses.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  then  tho  State  church  of  the  colony,  and  ©very  way  as  intolerant  as  the 
Puritan  Church  in  New  England,  kept  at  their  old-time  educational  work  of 
instructing  such  youth  of  the  respectable  class,  with  a  few  of  the  poorer  sort,  that 
were  put  under  their  charge.  George  Washington  seems  to  havo  had  no  educational 
opportunity  beside  the  regulation  "field  schoor'  and  a  family  group  of  children 
under  a  master  in  tho  home  of  his  brother  Lawrence.  lie  "graduated'*  at  13,  mak- 
ing a  big  pile  of  neatly  written  manuscript  schoolbooks,  still  in  existence  in  the 
library  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
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But  better  days  were  dawning  on  the  disturbed  Old  Dominiim.  Her  people,  by 
dire  experience  of  famine,  were  alowly  learning  to  i^preciate  the  blunt  deliverance 
of  Capt.  John  Smith:  '^ Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Virginia  but  by  labor/' 
Bepeated  terrible  experiences  of  savage  perfidy  and  ferocity  had  disposed  of  the 
early  romanticism  of  c<«verting  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  civilization,  and  citizen- 
ship through  the  benefactions  and  benedictions  of  pious  churchmen  in  England, 
while  the  people  in  contact  with  the  **  noble  savage  **  were  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  unless  the  Indian  priests  had  their  throats  cut  there  was  no  hope 
to  bring  tho  Indians  to  conversion.  Meanwhile,  the  absorbing  pressure  of  public 
events  was  enough  to  fully  occupy  the  people  that  remained  and  challenge  the 
uttermost  activity  of  all  newcomers  to  this  land  of  mighty  promise. 

In  1624,  after  sixteen  years  of  desperate  attempt  at  living  under  the  inefficient 
regime  of  the  two  Virginia  companies.  King  James  I  abolished  the  London  com- 
pany, which,  in  its  turbulent  goings  on  at  home,  hod  become  a  thorn  in  his  side  from 
its  assertion  of  rights  incompatible  with  the  royal  prerogative,  and  proposed  to  gov- 
ern Virginia  by  a  personal  administration.  His  death  cut  off  this  heroic  essay.  The 
attempt  of  Charles  I  to  carry  out  this  plan,  like  all  similar  efforts  of  that  unfortu- 
nate sovereign,  converged  upon  the  closing  scene  when — 

King  Charles  at  Whitehall 

Stepped  out  to  exchange  royal  rohes  for  a  pall. 

Had  old  England  been  as  loyal  to  the  Stuart  kings  as  new  Virginia,  all  this  would 
not  have  come  to  pass.  The  colonies  stood  by  their  unhappy  monarch  in  the  hope- 
leas  way  that  was  alone  possible,  and  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  crowd  of 
Royalist  immigrants  who  fled  across  the  sea  to  escajie  the  stringent  administration 
of  tho  Commonwealth  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  Qovemor*  Berkeley  consented  to 
nnrse  his  wrath  in  tolerable  quietude  on  his  big  estate  during  the  rule  of  the  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  great  Protector.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  agreed  to 
enjoy  their  own  good  old  Virginia  life  together,  despite  the  turning  of  things  upside 
down  at  home.  Of  course,  there  was  great  ''Joy  and  gladness"  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II  in  1660,  and  staunch  old  Governor  Berkeley  came  back  to  his  chair  of 
state,  in  which  ho  sat  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

But  meanwhile  a  notable  change  had  been  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  leading 
colonists.  The  inevitable  conflict  of  the  **  classes  versus  the  masses"  had  been  long 
since  inaugurated  by  the  persistent  assertion  of  large  local  powers  by  the  house  of 
burgesses,  representing  the  people,  as  against  the  royal  government  and  council 
that  stood  for  tho  sovereign  power.  The  colony  was  now  divided  into  13  counties, 
represented  by  35  burgesses,  elected  by  the  votes  of  landholders  and  householders 
alone,  representing  the  respectability  of  the  country.  In  1648  there  were  but  15,000 
X>eople,  300  A&ican  slaves,  and  a  larger  contingent  of  indentured  white  servants, 
having  no  public  rights  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  But  in  1670 
the  new  drift  of  immigration  had  raised  the  population  to  40,000,  with  6,000  white 
and  2,000  colored  people ''in  service."  Gradually  the  always  somewhat  indefinite 
colonial  distinction  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  was  becoming  even  more  uncer- 
tain by  the  substantial  agreement  of  the  more  influential  sort  of  folk  that  Virginia, 
in  respect  to  affairs  of  local  concern,  wns  now  competent  to  steer  herself.  In  the 
interegnum  between  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  the  coming  in  of 
Charles  II,  the  assembly  voted  that — 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  tho  late  distraction  [which  God  in  His  mercy  put  a  sad- 
den period  to],  there  being  in  England  no  resident,  absolute,  and  general -confessed 
power, 

'*Bc  it  enacted  and  conflrmed^  That  the  supreme  power  of  the  government  of  this 
country  shall  be  resident  in  the  assembly,  and  that  all  writs  issue  in  the  name  of 
the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia,  until  such  a  command  or  commission  come  out  of 
England  as  shall  be  by  the  assembly  adjudged  lawful." 

Governor  Berkeley  was  reinstated  in  his  governorship  by  the  sa>nn  nntlmrity. 
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But  now  the  conflict  wao  transferred  to  the  home  field.  The  newly  installed 
Stuart  regime  proved  Bven  more  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Virginia  than  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Islands.  The  oppressive  trade  and  navigation  laws  made  pros- 
perity impossihle.  The  blundering  monarch,  ''  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing  and 
never  did  a  wise  one/'  had  actually  made  an  offhand  present  of  the  whole  domain  of 
Virginia  to  two  noble  favorites,  for  thirty-one  years,  with  an  indefinite  and  inde- 
finable power  for  mischief.  During  the  regime  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1^5,  a 
large  body  of  freemen  had  already  been  disfranchised  and  the  suffrage  limited  to 
''freeholders  and  housekeepers.''  The  absolute  and  stupid  petty  tyranny  of  old 
Governor  Berkeley,  with  his  neglect  to  protect  the  people  from  the  hostile  Indians, 
conspiring  with  these  causes  of  discontent,  awoke  a  spirit  of  revolt,  culminating  in 
the  famous  rebellion  of  Bacon,  in  1676,  which,  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  its  brave 
and  resolute  leader,  might  have  hastened  many  things.  It  was  significant  that  cue 
of  the  complaints  of  the  revolting  party  took  the  form  of  the  blunt  question :  "What 
arts,  sciences,  schools  of  learning,  or  manufactures  have  been  promoted  by  any  men 
in  authority  f  " 

It  was  high  time  that  this  question  was  put  and  answered.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  home  government  concerning  the  state  of  religion  and  education  in  the 
colony,  the  testy  old  governor  had  snarled  back  that  there  were  48  parishes  and  the 
clergy  well  paid,  but  according  to  his  notion  "  it  would  be  better  if  they  would  pray 
oftener  and  preach  less;"  that  ''the  people,  as  in  England,  taught  their  own  chil- 
dren;" closing  with  the  memorable  deliverance:  "I  thank  God  there  are  no  ttee 
schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both."  The  benevolent  apology  for 
these  very  plain  words,  characteristic  of  the  opponents  of  popular  eulightenment  in 
all  ages  and  every  land,  by  some  of  the  later  educational  historians  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  hardly  seems  to  dispose  of  the  accepted  understanding  of  the  facts.  The 
author  of  "Virginia,"  in  the  scries  of  American  Common  wealths,  himself  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  early  life  of  his  own  State,  declares  that  "  thirty  years  later  than 
this  there  was  but  one  free  school  and  a  few  field  schools  in  the  colony."  It  w.'is, 
certainly,  none  too  early  that  a  people,  containing  such  elements  of  power  and  prog- 
ress as  this  rapidly  growing  colony,  should  cease  to  be  dependent  on  the  makeshifto 
of  educational  life  on  which  they  had  subsisted  for  more  thau  half  a  century. 

For  by  this  time  a  most  important  new  strata  of  population  had  been  formed  in 
the  Virginia  colony,  largely  from  the  coming  in  of  respectable  and  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished people,  representing  the  Royalist  party  during  the  progress  of  the  "great 
rebellion"  at  homo.  Numbers  of  these  people  came  across  the  water  during  the 
Protectorate,  and,  not  being  in  good  odor  in  New  England,  naturally  drifted  to 
the  province  that  had  been  faithful  beyond  all  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  British  throne  in  1688-69,  mode 
a  return  to  England  by  this  class  anything  but  agreeable.  The  result  was  that, 
during  the  generation  ending  in  1670,  there  had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Old  Dominion  the  ancestors  of  a  majority  of  the  illustrious  group  of  men  who  led 
the  State  into  insurrection  in  1776,  and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  made  Virginia  a  name  of  power  for  all  time  throughout  Christendom.  The 
ancestors  of  nearly  every  eminent  Virginian  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  including 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  Henry,  Pendleton,  Carey,  and  Peyton,  had 
been  royalists  during  the  "late  unpleasantness"  over  the  sea. 

But,  transferred  to  a  new  land,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  rough  realities  of 
the  infamous  government  of  the  Stuart  restoration,  threatened  not  only  with  the 
loss  of  material  prosperity  and  the  suppression  by  James  II  of  their  own  State 
religion,  but  also  the  absolute  loss  of  title  to  their  own  lands  by  the  whim  of  the 
minions  of  their  miserable  sovereign,  the  native  Anglo-Saxon  passion  for  personi^ 
liberty  grew  apace.    These  forty  years  of  the  life  of  the  province  were  crowded  with 
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the  prophecy  of  the  greater  era,  yet  a  century  dehiyed.  And  among  the  striking 
contradictions  that  make  the  history  of  the  Sonth  more  romantic  than  romance 
itself,  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  early  students  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  for 
Oirls  at  Farmdale,  Va.,  was  a  descendent  of  the  same  GoTcmor  Berkeley  who  cursed 
learning  and  printing,  ''  in  God's  name/'  some  two  hundred  years  before. 

Out  of  this  fertile  new  strata  of  Virginia  society,  almost  a  new  dominion,  and  not 
f^om  the  logical  development  of  the  original  educational  spirit  of  1608,  came  the 
demand  for  a  school  of  the  higher  learning,  to  which  these  people,  many  of  them  of 
a  well-educated  ancestry,  could  send  their  own  sons,  without  the  exx>ense  and  com- 
plications of  a  college  career  over  the  water.  As  early  as  1660  the  colonial  assembly 
moved  to  this  effect,  requesting  that  subscriptions  be  solicited  at  home  and  abroad 
to  establish  a  college  and  free  school  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  But  this  com- 
mendable resolution,  in  characteristic  colonial  stylo,  "hung  fire''  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  not  till  1690  that  the  local  gifts,  by  public  and  private  donors,  supported  by 
the  royal  bounty*  of  £2,000  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  the  ffiea  belonging  to  the 
appointment  of  surveyors  of  lands,  reinforced  by  various  minor  taxes,  scholarships, 
And  emoloments,  and  backed  by  a  royal  charter,  set  the  famous  College  of  William 
and  Mary  actually  on  its  feet.  The  new  institution  was  intrusted  by  the  royal 
charter  to  a  board  of  18  local  trustees,  with  ample  powers,  and  it  had  a  representa- 
tive in  the  general  assembly.  The  curriculum  included  "  Divinity,  philosophy,  lan- 
guages, and  other  good  arts  and  sciences.''  A  grammar  school  for  the  preparation 
of  students  was  attached  in  due  time,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  the  charity  of  Robert 
Boyle,  a  department  was  added  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 

The  moving  spirit  of  this  important  venture  was  Rev.  James  Blair,  conmiissary 
of  the  bishop  of  Loudon  for  Virginia.  He  it  was  who  took  up  the  lagging  enter- 
prise in  1691,  went  to  England,  and  persuaded  the  joint  sovereigns  to  endow,  charter, 
and  give  their  name  to  the  institution.  Attorney-General  Seymour  tried  to  block  the 
wheels,  and  when  the  reverend  petitioner  mildly  suggested,  "  Virginians,  too,  have 
souls  to  save,"  blurted  out,  **  Damn  their  souls ;  let  them  make  tobacco ! "  Dr.  Blair 
became  the  first  president  of  William  and  Mary-  College,  holding  the  office  till  his 
death,  in  1743.  He  was  the  first  educational  statesman  of  Virginia,  and  in  some 
ways  was  a  champion  of  "  the  new  education"  in  this  early  day.  He  brought  men 
of  ability  to  the  chairs  of  instruction,  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  regulation  college 
curriculum,  and  put  his  best  life  into  the  work.  But  even  he,  backed  by  all  the 
rising  educational  spirit  of  the  colony,  could  neither  at  once  nor  ever  afterwards 
make  it  a  people's  college,  according  to  the  broader  fashion  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  It 
was  never  in  any  special  way  a  representative  of  or  in  any  shape  at  all  governed  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  The  president,  till  the  Revolution,  was  always  the  bishop's 
first  man  in  the  colony  and  represented  the  primacy  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Great  Britain  and  Virginia.  The  professors  could  only  be  members  of  this  church, 
and  were  even  '^ hedged  in"  by  a  monastic  vow  of  celibacy,  violated  only  on  peril 
of  expulsion. 

The  institution  was  munificently  endowed,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day. 
In  comparison  with  its  munificence,  Harvard  represented  the  Puritan  ago  of  home- 
spun. But  while  the  New  England  colleges  were  bom  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
earlier  colonial  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  established,  supported,  and, 
through  all  their  earlier  history,  administered  largely  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  kept  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  common  schools  through  the 
services  of  their  graduates  and  students  as  teachers ;  while  Harvard,  and  at  first 
Yale,  was  not  bound  by  any  ecclesiastical  creed  and  test,  William  and  Mary,  till 
the  Revolution,  remained  essentiaUy  a  British  colonial  organization,  representing 
in  this  respect  the  intensely  aristocratic  ideals  of  the  ruling  class  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  The.  accident  of  its  location  at  Williamsburg,  the  new  capital  of  the 
province,  was  a  great  advantage  to  its  faculty  and  students,  who,  during  the  sessiont 
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of  tho  asMDiUljr,  ei\joyed  ft  relief  from  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  village  of  1,000 
people  tbrongli  the  presenoe  of  the  gay  and  festiye  spectacle  of  the  wealth,  fashioii, 
and  eminent  ability  of  the  entire  colony.  It  was  also  an  advantage  to  the  oollege  to 
have  a  hold  on  the  State  funds,  through  tiie  avails  of  various  taxes  and  the  liceosing 
of  land  surveyors.  Bat  ve  shall  not  easily  find  in  anything  peenliar  to  the  Bofaool 
itself  good  reason  for  ascribing  to  it  special  eminence  as  the  great  American  pioneer 
in  what  is  now  called  university  instruction  in  civics.  Neither  can  we  believe  that 
George  Washington,  who  was  never  a  student  and  only  knew  William  and  Mary  as 
a  boy  in  connection  with  his  licensing  as  a  land  surveyor,  was  through  its  influcaee 
<' developed  into  the  foremost  statesman  of  America,"  although  he  was  its  honored 
chancellor  at  the  end  of  his  career,  which,  as  much  as  is  permitted  to  any  genius  of 
his  sort,  was  that  of  an  American  self-made  man. 

Lord  Hacaulay  has  well  put  the  fact^  in  one  of  his  remarkable  speeches  on  educa- 
tion in  Parliament,  iiiat  the  foremost  men  of  every  historio  period  are  generally 
educated  through  the  type  of  school  and  methods  of  teaching  then  in  vogue.  It  was 
not  remarkable  that  among  tho  graduates  of  William  and  Mary  College,  for  almost 
a  century  the  sole  representative  of  the  higher  education  south  of  the  Potomac 
River,  should  have  been  numbered  ''  27  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  2  attorneys  gen- 
eral, nearly  20  members  of  Congress,  15  Senators,  17  governors,  37  judges,  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  other  officers,  2  commodores,  12  professors,  4  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  7  Cabinet  officers,  a  Chief  Justice,  and  3  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.''  There  were  70,000  x>eople  in  Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  150,000  in  the  Southern  colonies,  of  which  Virginia  was  the  head 
and  front.  The  fact  that  from  such  a  population,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  aspiruig 
and  studious  youth  and  a  surplus  of  vigorous  executive  capacity,  only  100  studcmta 
could  be  gathered  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  points  to  the  moat 
significant  fact  of  its  early  history — that,  spite  of  its  antiquated  organization,  it 
received  its  patronage  from,  fairly  represented  the  home  ideal  of  education,  and  was 
identified  with  the  progressive  life  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  minority  of  the  prom- 
ising boys  of  all  these  Southern  colonies,  belonging  to  the  leading  families,  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  were  still  sent  abroad  for  their  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. The  other  fact,  that,  spite  of  this  and  the  eminence  of  some  of  its  professors, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  always  handicapped  by  its  hard  and  fast 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  at  a  later  date  lost  its  hold  on  the  progressive  life 
of  the  State  through  its  opposition  to  tho  broad  educational  plans  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, receiving  its  deathblow  by  its  refusal  to  follow  the  capital  to  Richmond  and  be 
elevated  to  the  position  of  a  genuine  State  university,  is  significant  of  the  growing 
spirit  of  mental  freedom  in  the  State.  To-day,  under  the  auspices  of  the  common- 
school  authorities,  William  and  Mary  has  a  larger  body  of  students,  and  is  probably 
in  some  ways  a  more  effective  institution  of  learning  than  ever  before,  while  under 
the  lead  of  President  L.  G.  Tyler  it  is  becoming  the  center  of  a  new  spirit  of  histor- 
ical instruction  in  the  State. 

The  chief  interest  this  old  colonial  scat  of  southern  learning  has  to  the  student  of  the 
common  school  is  the  fact  that  the  great  educational  statesman  of  Virginia  and  the 
new  Republic,  Thomas  Jefiferson,  was  one  of  its  graduates.  At  the  age  of  14  he  went 
there,  with  the  preparation  of  a  country  private  school  in  the  far-off  region  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  studied  diligently  for  the  allotted  time  of  four  years.  But  his  chief 
opportunity  there  was  evidently  the  infiuence  of  Dr.  Small,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosphy,  a  born  Scotchman,  and  the  friendship  of  George  Wythe,  head 
of  the  Virginia  bar,  with  the  intense  interest  of  a  very  young  man  in  the  sessions  of 
the  general  assembly  now  shaken  by  the  rising  agitation  of  the  coming  Revolution. 
That  he  there  exhibited  any  special  evidence  of  interest  in  his  subsequent  career  as 
the  foremost  educator  of  the  State  and  one  of  tho  foremost  of  the  Republic,  does  not 
appear.  He  certainly  lived  to  find  in  his  alma  mater  tho  most  x)ersistent  opponent 
of  his  broad  plans  for  the  schooling  of  the  youth  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
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From  the  foandation  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in  1693,  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolntion,  in  1776,  more  than  three-fonrths  of  a  eentnry,  the  history  of  education 
in  Virginia  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  hare  already  seen.  The  iVee  schools 
gradually  increased  in  number,  and  probably  improved  in  quality ;  the  wealthy 
folk  continued  to  educate  their  children  abroad  and  somewhat  in  the  North ;  the 
young  women  were  taught  by  tutors  or  in  family  schools  at  liome.  Even  Jefferson 
seems  not  to  have  appeared  as  the  public  advocate  of  the  elaborate  system  of  popu- 
lar education  afterwards  brought  forward  during  his  first  term  of  service  in  the 
State  legislature,  in  1779.  The  thirty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  been 
crowded  with  great  and  exciting  public  controversies,  and  the  rising  young  lawyer 
and  publicist  recognized  thai  there  were  many  formidable  barriers  to  bo  surmounted 
before  the  "glittering  generalities''  of  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence  oould  be 
embodied  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  very  citadel  of  the 
regime  was  found  in  the  intense  prejudice  of  tho  great  minority  of  the  planter  class 
against  anything  resembling  the  common-school  system  of  New  England.  v 

Probably  the  most  vital  educational  influence  in  that  direction  was  the  very  old-  \ 
time  plantation  ''field  school,"  which  was  the  sole  embodiment  of  the  people's      | 
desire  for  general  education  at  that  time.    This  was,  at  least,  a  voluntary  organiza-      I 
tion,  where  a  group  of  neighbors  united  for  a  school,  supported  by  a  tuition  fee  paid     / 
by  its  patrons,  not  dependent  on  the  church  or  any  outside  influence,  save  the  good    / 
sense  of  the  parents  and  the  willingness  of  the  lively  young  Americans  of  the  day  to    I 
submit  to  school  discipline.    There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  valuable  work    I 
done,  with  much  of  little  worth,  in  these  extempore  organizations.    George  Wash-    \ 
ington  owed  all  his  elementary  training,  outside  the  home  school  of  his  brother  and     \ 
tho  discipline  of  his  mother,  to  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.    Here,  in  an  awkward      \ 
and  imperfect  rehearsal,  was  the  prophecy  of  the  **  good  time  coming,''  when  the 
whole  people  of  Virginia,  of  every  race  and  "all  sorts  and  conditions,''  would  be 
summoned  by  their  gracious  Commonwealth  to  the  feast  of  knowledge. 

It  might  have  been  firom  the  observation  of  the  painful  inadequacy  of  this  provi- 
sion for  tho  needs  of  the  colony  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  foremost  Vir^ 
ginia  statesmen  of  the  Bevolutionary  era  gathered  about  Jefferson  and  battled,  with 
a  hope  beyond  defeat,  in  a  contest  prolonged  through  almost  another  hundred  years, 
for  the  realization  of  what  was  so  nobly  outlined  in  the  conception  and  so  eloquently 
enforced  in  support  of  the  plan  of  this  great  educational  reformer.  It  will  be  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  features  of  this  essay  to  note  the  first  splendid  outbreak  of  this 
desire  for  universal  education  in  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
prophetic  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  educational  movement  through  various  suc- 
cesses and  defeats  up  to  tho  final  and  complete  adoption  of  the  American  common 
school  by  Virginia  in  1870. 

The  original  charter  of  tho  province  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Cecil,  Lord  Balti- 
more, by  Charles  I,  has  no  mention  of  education.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
somewhat  earlier  appreciation  of  the  need  of  educational  facilities  by  tne  settlers 
than  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  Virginia.  The  general  assembly,  in  1696  and  1704, 
passed  two  acts  ''for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  advancement  of  the  natives 
of  this  province,"  with  a  supplementary  act  imploring  "his  sacred  majesty  for  the 
establishment  of  free  schools."  But  their  "  sacred  majesties,"  William  and  Mary, 
had  other  matters  more  directly  concerning  their  own  newly  acquired  prerogative  and 
administration  on  hand,  and  there  was  little  action  under  either  statute.  Here  we 
note  again  tho  chronic  Southern  colonial  habit  of  depending  on  the  royal  bounty, 
across  tho  sea,  for  tho  schooling  of  their  youth.  The  petitionary  act,  in  1696,  implored 
"his  sacred  majesty"  to  establish  a  £ree  seminary  under  tho  name  "  King  William*s 
School,"  and  includes  details  of  organization  and  courses  of  study.  When  the  income 
of  this  school  should  exceed  £120  a  year  another  similar  academy  should  be  founded, 
so  that  ultimately  there  should  be  a  "  free  school"  in  each  county  of  tho  provinco. 
The  result  of  this  effort  was  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Annapolis,  now  known 
as  St.  John's  College. 
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For  the  century  preceding  the  Revolution  the  colony  labored  at  this  plan  of  a 
"free  school "  in  every  county  and  two  colleges  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores, 
to  he  united  in  one  corporation,  under  the  title,  ''The  University  of  Maryland." 
A  historian  of  this  period  speaks  of  the  plan  thus:  ''  Intention  good,  machinery  per- 
fect, but  no  money  is  furnished  to  carry  out  good  intentions.''  In  1723  an  act  "fat 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  erecting  schools  in  several  counties  within  this 
province  "  was  passed.  It  vested  the  management  of  a  **  free  school "  in  a  close  cor- 
poration, with  a  plant  of  100  acres  of  land  for  the  master's  foundation.  There  were 
then  twelve  counties  in  the  province.  These  schools  were  only  to  bo  free  of  tuition 
to  certain  numbers  of  the  poor.  An  effort  was  made  to  obstruct  the  coming  in  of 
''Irishmen"  by  a  tax  of  20  shillings  on  each  immigrant  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  with 
a  20-shilling  tax  on  each  negro  imported;  the  avails  of  the  tax  to  go  to  the  support 
of  the  new  schools.  Here  was  a  more  advanced  idea  of  popular  education,  not  only 
as  concerned  the  better  class  but  also  the  poor,  than  in  any  Southern  colony  at  this 
period.  These  schools,  with  the  proposed  colleges,  were  all  to  be  free  from  a  sec- 
tarian religious  test,  either  for  pupils,  teachers,  or  administrators. 

But  the  history  of  education  in  this  province  is  the  record  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  to  obtain  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  system. 

After  a  brief  success  in  developing  the  two  colleges,  8t.  John's  and  Washington, 
under  one  management,  the  project  wns  abandoned  and  their  public  funds  finaUj 
withdcawn  and  distributed  among  the  counties  for  tho  support  of  the  academies. 
Some  £10,000  had  been  gathered  as  a  general  university  fund  and  this  remained  the 
sole  educational  fund  of  the  State  until  increased  by  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
revenue  distributed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1837.  During  the  forty 
years  previous  te  the  war  of  Independence  the  effort  te  keep  afloat  this  system  of 
education  by  the  combination  of  public  and  private  support  met  with  only  moderate 
success.  The  colony  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  internecine  conflict  between  the 
feudal  government  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  uprising  of  the  Protestent  people,  and 
a  vigorous  stirring  up  had  been  given  by  the  Puritan  contingent  that  had  settled  near 
Annapolis  after  being  worried  out  of  Virginia  by  Governor  Berkeley.  The  result 
was  tho  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  and  the  temporary  dispossession  of  the  feudal 
proprieter. 

But  one  good  outcome  of  this  anterevolutionary  policy  was  the  final  establishment 
of  the  system  of  county  academies  or  "free  schools,"  somewhat  resembling  the  later 
academical  system  of  New  England,  with  a  permanent  annual  subsidy  for  each  of 
$1,200.  Up  te  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of 
the  common  school  system  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  this  was  the  nearest  approach  of 
Maryland  to  the  common  school  for  the  education  of  all.  The  system  had  a  tenacity 
that  has  endured  till  the  present  day.  In  1865,  when  the  State  established  its  pres- 
ent system  of  education,  these  county  academies  were  brought  into  the  common  school 
and,  to-day,  receive  a  yearly  grant  from  the  educational  fund  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  here,  as  in  all  the  Southern  colonies  before  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  we  must 
avoid  the  hasty  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  the  country  was  the  abode  of  nni- 
Tcrsal  ignorance,  from  the  lack  of  facilities  for  popular  education.  In  all  of  them, 
in  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  especially,  from  the  first,  there  was  a  decided  and 
growing  cultivated  class,  educated  abroad,  by  family  tutors,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
churches;  in  all  ways  by  which  devoted  parents,  through  labors  and  sacrifices  that 
honor  our  human  nature,  "  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,''  and 
wherever  there  was  a  church  there  was  a  fountain  of  education  in  the  humblest 
administration  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  whatever  sect  or  nativity,  unless 
absolutely  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation,  the  priest,  minister,  rector,  or  rabbi  was 
forced  to  be  the  perpetual  schoolmaster  of  his  flock.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Protestant  churches  aud  homes  of  the  early  colonists  was  in  itself  a  great  educa- 
tion, and  out  of  the  deep  fountains  of  spiritual  and  mental  life  in  the  Book  of  Books 
came  a  growing  ambition  for  larger  acquirements  and  for  the  XK>wer  that  comes  from 
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generftl  calture.  And  the  lifo  of  a  new  ooantry,  most  of  all  of  the  Soathem  province 
BO  beset  by  danger,  tried  by  privations,  and  agitated  by  contentions,  was  a  daily 
challenge  to  deep  thought,  ready  wit,  and  decisive  action. 

So,  when  the  call  was  heard,  Maryland  fell  into  line,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Calvinist  and  Quaker,  were  fonnd  in  patriotic  accord;  each  by  his  own  characteristic 
method  contending  for  the  political  emancipation  of  the  New  World.  The  Catholic 
Church,  which  here  first  established  itself  in  the  American  colonies,  and,  to-day, 
maintains  its  primacy  in  Baltimore,  was  always  a  decided  educational  power,  espe- 
cially among  its  numerous  members  of  the  superior  class.  In  any  view  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  old  Atlantic  South,  even  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
practicaUy  up  to  the  year  1870,  these  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  special  and  united  force  of  colonics  and  States  and  as  a  commanding 
element  in  the  development  of  the  social  and  public  lifo  in  the  colonies  and  the  nation. 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Delaware  was  originally  a  border  settlement,  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  multitude  from  Sweden,  Holland,  and  other  parts,  alternately  governed 
by  tho  Swedes  and  Dutch.  This  mixed  population  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
religious  organizations  was  fatal  to  any  well-considered  attempt  at  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  had  the  matter  a  good  deal  to  theiBselves, 
and  there  is  record  of  some  vigorous  and  useful  teachers  among  this  class,  always 
and  everywhere  the  ''men-of-all-work''  in  the  building  up  of  civilization.  As  late 
as  1791  Robert  Caron,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''A  Plea  for  the 
General  Establishment  of  Schools  Through  ^be  United  States,"  speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  the  country  schools  of  the  little  Commonwealth.  ''The  schoolhouses 
are  sorry  hovels,  neither  wind  nor  water  tight."  "The  teachers  are  largely  for- 
eigners, shamefully  deficient  in  learning,  and  not  seldom  addicted  to  gross  vices— a 
set  of  blockheads."  ''Country  schools  will  remain  in  the  present  state  of  despera- 
tion unless  incorporated  with  Government." 

All  the  Southern,  in  common  with  some  of  the  Central,  colonies  suffered  from  this 
nuisance,  the  educational  tramp,  ft*equently  a  broken-down  fellow  ftom  over  the 
water,  wandering  from  place  to  place  for  a  chance  to  teach.  In  Maryland  some  of 
the  "redemptionists"  and  people  brought  over  as  "indentured  servants"  were  util- 
ized in  this  way. 

But  the  fact  that  Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  come  into  the  now  Union  and 
has  never  been  far  behind  in  contributing  its  share  of  ability  to  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation  proves  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  of  the  more-favored  sort 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
numerous  ways  always  open  to  him  who  has  the  will  to  do  a  good  thing  the  work 
was  accomplished. 

The  educators  of  North  Carolina  have  good  reason  to  protest  against  the  careless 
assertions  of  some,  even  of  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  recent  School  of  historical 
literature,  for  their  misapprehension  of  educational  affairs  in  the  old  North  State 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  These  writers  have  fallen  into  a  prevalent  habit  of  the 
Northern  common-school  educational  narrators  in  testing  the  intelligence  and  interes<> 
in  good  learning  In  an  American  State,  at  an  early  period,  by  its  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  universal  education  similar  to  the  present  American  common  school. 
Tried  by  this  severe  test,  there  is  no  question  that  North  Carolina  would  be  remanded, 
with  little  ceremony,  to  the  limbo  of  universal  illiteracy  and  social  obscurity  to 
which  she  has  been  assigned^  not  only  by  some  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  North,  but 
by  the  upper  social  strata  of  its  neighboring  States,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

With  few  exceptions  there  is  no  record  of  any  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
education  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  either  under  the  original 
rule  of  the  lords  proprietors  or  the  subsequent  government  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  from  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  colony,  about  1660,  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary  epoch.  The  first  act  was  a  permission  to  the  little  town  of  Edenton  to  build 
9  schoolhouse,  a  town  fence,  and  other  conveniencies  for  an  infant  settlement,  and 
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the  second  for  the  ettablUhment  of  a  free  eehool,  in  1749.  As  late  as  1771,  en  the 
edge  of  the  Bevolntionsry  oatbreak^  the  colonial  legislature  chartered  Qneen'i  Cd- 
lego,  at  Charlotte,  only  to  encounter  a  veto  by  royal  proclamation.  The  Church  of 
England  Tras  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land  till  the  political  tie  was  finally  8an- 
derod  between  the  provinces  and  the  mother  country. 

One  of  the  royal  govemorsy  Gabriel  Johnstini,  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
Hity,  Scotland,  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  his  legislature  in  behalf  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  was  replied  to,  in  tedr  spoken  words,  but  witii  no  further  attrition  to  the 
matter.  There  may  have  been  other  spasmodic  efforts  to  galvanize  this  body  into 
some  interest  for  assailing  the  dense  illiteracy  beyond  question  prevailing  among 
large  sections  of  the ''common  people''  of  the  colony.  But  it  is  safe  enough  to  say 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  beginning  of  the  American  common  school,  as  it 
oxists  in  tho  State  of  North  Carolina  to-day,  was  attempted  or  seriously  thought  of 
in  the  colony  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  famous  Meckienbnrg 
declaration  of  independence  in  1775  and  the  skirmish  at  Alamance,  May  16, 1T71. 

But,  as  we  again  have  occasion  to  suggest,  there  was  no  such  wholesale  neglect 
of  education  in  North  Carolina  during  its  colonial  era  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
indifierence  of  its  government.  For  the  first  sixty  years  after  the  settlement  in  tho 
pino  woods  along  the  shores  of  tho  great  Atlantic  sounds  thwe  was  nothing  thai 
could  be  called  a  town.  Of  course,  the  spiritual  leaders,  including  the  mlssiooaries 
of  tho  Church  of  England  sent  over  "to  convert  the  natives,"  were  very  positirs 
that  all  education  outside  their  own  particular  conventicle  was  the  high  road  to 
everlasting  damnation.  No  general  effort,  like  that  of  an  active  New  England  com- 
munity, with  all  its  poople  of  one  mind  on  matters  of  church  and  state  and  the  need 
of  training  up  the  children  and  youth,  was  possible  in  a  colony  so  physically  and 
socially  dispersed  through  what  must  have  seemed  the  outskirts  of  civfHzed  crea- 
tion. And  when,  a  generation  later,  the  advent  of  the  Scotch  and  North  Irish  Pres- 
byterians in  another  portion  of  the  proTince  woke  up  the  first  notable  revival  in 
behalf  of  education,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  colonial  legislature,  at  tho  risk  of 
a  veto  Arom  the  royal  governor  or  the  crown,  would  hasten  to  respond  to  the  edn- 
cutional  spirit  of  this  portion  of  its  constituency,  or  that  the  people  themselves, 
vigorously  pushing  their  own  church  life  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  educational  estab- 
lishment, would  accept  the  patronage  of  a  government  in  league  with  a  church 
especially  hateful  to  the  Presbyterian  mind  of  that  age. 

So  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina  during  the  colonial  epoch,  such  as  i^ 
was,  came  up  with  no  reference  to  the  present  common-school  idea  of  the  North 
Carolina  of  1896.  But,  underneath  this  discouraging  surface,  to  an  impartial  ob^ 
server  there  was  from  the  first  a  spirit  among  the  people  that  brought  out  North 
Carolina  as  one  of  the  first  of  all  the  fifteen  Southern  States  in  the  support  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  promised  good 
results.  On  the  coast  the  educational  interest  was  chiefly  among  the  superior  fam- 
ilies, of  which  there  was  a  reasonable  number.  These  people,  like  all  of  similar 
origin  and  social  status  in  the  South  from  the  earliest  settlement,  were  eager  to  pre- 
serve such  heritage  of  good  schooling  as  they  had  brought  from  the  Old  World.  Br 
tutorship  at  home,  by  gathering  family  groups  of  students,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  by  sending  their  sons  abroad  or  to  the  North  for  education, 
they  kept  alive  the  divine  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  good  culture. 

The  Hill  family,  celebrated  in  the  State,  was  of  New  England  origin,  and  their 
first  representative  a  graduate  from  Havard  and  a  schoolmaster.  This  and  other 
families  of  the  Cape  Fear  section  were  accustomed  to  send  their  boys  to  Harvard 
College  for  many  years. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  seacoast  region  of  the  colony  went  on  in  this  way;  the 
superior  class,  by  all  practicable  methods,  secured  the  best  education  possible  under 
such  adverse  conditions;  the  masses  of  tho  common  people  were  left  in  a  condition 
which  may  be  inferred,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  emphatic  words  ad- 
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Iressed  to  the  legislature  in  1736  hj  Qovemor  Johnston,  conceniing  their  better-off 
leighbors:  "To  what  parpose,  gentlemeOy''  says  tho  old  Scotch  gorenter,  "is  all 
roar  toil  and  labor,  all  your  pains  and  endeavors  for  the  adrittcement  and  enriching 
>f  yonr  fonillefl  and  posterity,  if  within  yonrselrcs  yon  oan  not  afford  them  saeh  aa 
idneation  as  may  qualify  tiiem  to  be  nsefnl  to  their  eonntry,  and  to  enjoy  what  yon 
keay  G  to  them  with  decency  T* 

It  was  almost  a  hnndrsd  yean  from  the  original  settlement  before  this  nnsatisfac- 
fcory  condition  of  education  in  the  northern  colony  was  changed  by  the  adTent  of  tiie 
^tcli  and  North  Irish  immigrants  into  a  different  portion  of  tlie  prorinoe.  From 
L736  to  1770  two  colnmns  of  this  Presbyterian  host  moved  upon  Korth  Carolina.  The 
most  nnmerons  was  a  prolongation  of  the  original  movesEient  from  Pennsylvania  and 
!?ew  Jersey  into  northern  Virginia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah;  the  other,  a 
imaller  but  no  less  determined  crowd,  poshod  northward  from  Charleston,  8.  C, 
ilong  the  great  river  highways  that,  under  various  local  names,  flow  from  the  splen- 
lid  mountain  realm  of  western  North  Carolina  through  the  lowlands  to  the  far-off 
lea.  The  majority  of  these  people  were  of  the  intoDigent,  industrious,  and  progress- 
Itc  type  of  the  North  Irish  and  Lowland  Scotch ;  but  there  were  also  great  numbers 
>f  Scotch  Highlanders,  implicated  in  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  "Prince  Cbariie," 
irhich  went  to  wreck  on  the  bloody  (leld  of  Cnlloden.  Out  of  tiiis  immigration  came 
ihe  first  genuine  educational  Impulse  t3  Hbe  colony,  and  from  the  ranks  of  this  vig- 
BToua  population  was  recruited  a  long  Mid  goodly  roll  of  men,  eminent  through  the 
lubseqnent  history  of  the  State. 

Bat  these  people  were  not  yet  interested  in  the  common  school,  in  ihe  New  Eng- 
land sense.  The  fact  that  the  colony  was  still  under  the  ecclesiastical  domination  of 
Oie  Church  of  England  was  reason  enough  why  the  fighting  brotherhood  of  the  Cove- 
lonter  stripe  should  give  the  colonial  authorities  "  a  wide  berth.*  It  was  all  they 
iovkld  do  to  build  up  their  own  churches  in  peace  and  to  every  church  attach  a  paro- 
chial school.  In  Scotland,  a  hundred  and  fit^  years  before  this  period,  we  find  the 
:>eginnings  of  what  has  become  one  of  the  most  vigorous  systems  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  But  in  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  practically  a  repre^ 
tentative  popular  government  built  up  by  the  masses  of  the  people  innde  the  shell  of 
jitolerant  royal  and  aristocratic  rule  that  only  collapsed  when  the  handsome  head 
»f  Queen  M uy  Stuart  rolled  off  the  bloody  block  In  Fotheringay  Castle.  The  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  Church  and  clergy  were  but  the  servants;  and  the  schools,  though 
bied  fut  to  a  stringent  ecclesiastical  creed  and  polity,  were  the  schools  of  tho 
^ople.  But  in  nearly  all  the  southern  American  colonies  there  was  a  legal  or  prac- 
^al  union  of  the  civil  power  with  the  Church  of  England,  of  greater  or  less  effect, 
ftp  to  the  Revolution.  In  Virginia  especially  there  was  little  peace  for  the  dissenters 
trough  the  entire  colonial  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  whole  body  of  dissenting  people,  rapidly  becoming  the 
working  majority  of  the  inliabitants,  should  make  haste,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to 
»stablish  schools  of  their  own,  each  denomination  striving  to  become  the  rival  of  all 
)  til  era  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  academical  and  collegiate  foundations.  And 
although  these  States,  in  due  time,  were  completely  emancipated  from  tho  shackles 
>f  an  ecclesiastical  estabUshment,  yet  the  old  prejudice  held  on.  The  yery  name 
'public  school,*'  organized,  supported,  and  managed  by  the  State,  called  up  the  old 
lateful  specter  of  tho  colonial  governor  and  legislature  in  league  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  common  school  was  repudiated.  This  point 
nnst  be  taken  into  consideration  in  explaining  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  churches, 
which  had  been  the  leaders  of  popular  instruction  abroad,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  American  people's  school  system,  especially  in  the  Southern  States. 

But  these  new  immigrants  from  the  land  of  schoolmasters  made  haste,  in  their  own 
(vay,  to  put  on  the  ground  the  means  of  education  for  their  own  children.  Every 
shnrch,  however  obscure,  had  something  in  the  shape  of  a  parochial  school.  A  vig- 
>roua  body  of  graduates  from  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  already  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  this  great  and  iotelligent  churchy  came  into  Nortii  Carolina  from  PenntjlTa 
and  New  Jersey  or  returned  to  their  own  homos  in  North  Carolina  and  h^ia 
good  work  of  bnilding  np  schools  of  the  better  sort,  out  of  which  have  since  1 
developed  some  of  the  most  nsefnl  academic  and  collegiate  InstitntionB  of 
in  the  State.    A  long  roll  of  these  men,  afterwards  distingnished  in  all  depailaici^ 
of  the  colonial  life,  is  printed  in  the  excellent  Circular  of  Information  of  I 
National  Bureau  of  Education  on  "The  history  of  education  in  North  Caioliiu.* 

Among  seminaries  of  this  description  the  best  known  seem  to  have  been  1 
Crowfield  Academy,  established  in  1760,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which  has  W 
called  the  germ  of  the  present  Davidson  College.  Another  celebrated  school,  for  i 
day,  was  the  classical  seminary  established  at  Charlotte  in  1767 ;  afterwards  def«l 
oped  into  Queen's  College.  It  was  largely  patronized  from  the  neighboring  coantii 
of  South  Carolina,  which  were  also  settled  by  a  similar  population.  The  two  effMl 
to  obtain  a  charter  for  this  seminary,  as  Queen's  College,  were  defeated  by  the  ro^ 
veto  before  the  Revolution.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  State  legiaUtm^ 
in  1777,  was  the  incorporation  of  this  flourishing  academy,  with  the  republican 
''Liberty  Hall." 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these  colonial  schools,  in  the  years  approaching  tfel 
Revolution,  was  that  established  by  David  Caldwell,  in  1766,  at  a  post  near  ttl 
present  city  of  Greensboro.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  gradull 
of  Princeton  College.  He  came,  a  young  man,  to  North  Carolina,  as  a  Presbyteiifl 
missionary  and  preacher,  and  began  his  educational  work  as  an  annex  to  his  chnrck 
His  school  became  the  head  and  front  of  the  secondary  education  in  the  State  ul 
he  the  foremost  apostle  of  the  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  Numbers  of  his  grad- 
uates were  sent  to  Princeton  and,  later,  to  the  new  University  of  North  Carolina,  d 
which  he  declined  the  first  presidency  in  his  old  age,  dying  in  1824.  It  waa  Itagdt 
owing  to  him  and  the  energetic  group  of  like-minded  men  that  North  Carolina  vii 
the  second  State  to  put  into  its  new  constitution  a  clause  under  which  a  SUM 
university  and  a  system  of  popular  education  could  be  built  up.  In  a  dark  peri«4 
of  the  war,  in  December,  1776,  these  noble  words  were  written  in  the  fondamentd 
law  of  the  Commonwealth :  ''A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  l^isU- 
ture  for  the  convisnient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  maaters,  paM 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  usefiil  leamifig 
shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.'^  So  did  tliis 
colony,  beginning  away  down  upon  the  sea  sands,  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  ftf- 
away  eastern  shore — for  a  century  or  more  contemptuously  ignored  as  a  sort  ^ 
*' backyard"  of  its  more  aristocratic  neighbors,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina — by  tbe 
intelligence,  push,  and  practical  common  sense  of  its  ''common  people,"  bo  **{oTp 
ahead  "  that  it  placed  itself  in  line  as  one  of  the  first  common-school  States  of  tbe 
South  seventy-five  years  before  its  groat  northern  neighbor  would  consent  to  a  heartr 
adoption  of  the  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson,  Washington,  Marshall,  Cabell^  aod 
the  group  of  other  distinguished  advocates  of  universal  education  within  her  otm 
borders. 

To  this  early  and  vigorous  indorsement  of  the  idea  of  popular  education,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth,  must  we  ascribe  the  prodigous  influence  of  this 
great  State,  North  Carolina,  in  the  work  of  colonizing  the  Southwest.  While  Vir- 
ginia reproduced  herself  in  Kentucky,  to-day  the  most  pronounced  representatiTe  of 
the  old,  high  conservative  type  of  Southern  society,  Tennessee,  the  lusty  child  of 
North  Carolina,  has  become  the  most  powerful  and  hopeful  Commonwealth  of  the 
Southwest  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Perhaps  no  Southern  State  has  ''given  iteelf 
away"  so  generously  in  this  drift  of  emigration  as  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  fof 
reasons  not  very  clear  until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  civil  war.  North  Carolio> 
appears  to  have  spent  itself  so  largely  in  peopling  the  new  Southwest  and  the  sontb* 
eru  tier  of  counties  in  the  original  Northwestern  States,  that  its  progress  In  hom« 
affairs  had  been  seriously  impeded.    The  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States  tb»t 
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hailed  ftom  Tennessee  were  bom  in  North  Carolina;  possibly,  Andrew  Jackson  over 
the  border  in  Sonth  Carolina.  Bnt  in  the  later  eductttional  revival,  not  only  North 
Carolina  bnt  Tennessee,  it«  greater  child  beyond  the  mountains,  has  grasped  the 
common-school  idea  with  a  remarkable  energy,  and,  in  proproportion  to  its  wealth 
and  opportunity,  supported  it  more  efficiently  in  some  ways  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bors of  the  original  Southwest.  The  ''graded  Bcbool''  superintendents  of  these 
States,  especially  of  east  Tennessee  and  central  North  Carolina,  are  to-day  among 
the  ablest  public  school  men  in  the  Sonth ;  fit  descendants  of  the  sturdy  old  Scotch 
and  North  Irish  Presbyterian  parsons  and  schoolmasters,  who  at  once  thrashed  the 
''three  R's''  and  the  Latin  grammar  into  the  heads  and  preached  the  Westminster 
Catechism  into  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  and  fought  through  the  great 
war  of  Independence.  The  story  of  the  effort  of  the  masses  of  the  white  people  in 
North  Carolina  to  come  to  some  effective  organization  of  the  common  school  in  the 
years  before  1860,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  American  educational  history. 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  scholastic  ideal  of  popular  education  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  that  John  Locke,  the  most  eminent  philosophic 
thinker  of  his  time,  himself  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the  training  of  an 
English  gentleman,  should  have  drawn  up  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of  South  Caro- 
lina containing  no  reference  to  the  fundamental  duty  of  every  civilized  State,  the 
educational  preparation  of  the  children  and  youth  for  good  citizenship.  Such  was 
the  case,  and  the  visionary  theory  of  the  philosopher  speedily  went  the  way  of  all 
scbemes  of  civic  and  sacred  affairs  that  failed  to  recogdize  the  common  needs  and 
deal  with  the  actual  conditions  of  common  men. 

In  dealing  with  the  early  educational  affairs  of  this  colony,  it  is  an  advantage  that 
a  recent  controversy  has  brought  to  the  front  as  favorable  a  statement  of  the  actual 
achievement  of  its  early  settlers  in  this  respect  as  is  possible  in  the.present  state  of 
hiatorical  investigation.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  colonial 
history  of  South  Carolina  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  any  movement  in  this 
direction  sufficiently  important  to  attract  public  attention.  The  settlement  of  South 
Carolina  occurred  in  1670,  and  the  earliest  record  of  public  interest  of  this  sort  men- 
tions the  founding  of  a  school  in  Charleston  in  1712  when,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  State  church,  largely  by  the  urgency  of  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,''  a  parochial  school  was  founded  under  a  permissive  law, 
irith  some  assistance  from  public  money. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Hon.  Edward  McCrady,  jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  an  elab- 
orate and  able  address  before  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  took  up  the 
statement  of  Professor  McMaster,  in  his  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
that,  during  fhe  colonial  period,  "in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina.  In  that 
colony,  prior  to  *1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  granunar  school  existed.  Between  1731 
and  1776  there  were  five.    During  the  Revolution  there  were  none.'' 

In  disproof  of  this  declaration,  which  has  been  repeated  in  different  historical 
publications,  Mr.  MoCrady  labors  to  show  that  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  before 
1776,  was  in  no  sense  indifferent  to  eilucation ;  was  indeed  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  Massachusetts.  In  making  the  latter  assertion,  he  declares  that,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  '*  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  between  New  England  and  old 
England,  while  there  was  a  close  and  constant  intercourse  between  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  mother  country."  He  quotes  the  remark  of  Hon.  Hugh  S. 
Legar^,  of  South  Carolina,  that  "as  most  of  the  youth  of  opulent  families  of  South 
Carolina  were  educated  in  English  schools  and  universities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  North,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  Charleston  was  conse- 
quently much  higher  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent."  He  also  indorses 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  that  "while  a 
larger  number  of  Northern  youth  were  schooled  in  college,  the  Southern  students 
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weie  mora  accnrate,  classical  scholars,  owing  to  their  opportnnities  of  study  abfoad.** 
Mr.  MoCrady  claims  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in  Charlestown,  Ya.,  in 
1621,  previoos  to  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  declares  that  "the  schools  of  Kew 
England  were  not  common  schools,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  although  com- 
prising a  greater  part  of  the  children  of  tho  'settlement.' ''  Probably  confoanding 
the  Plymouth  with  the  Massachusetts  eolony,  he  asserts  that  '^  it  was  twenty-three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  'the  colony'''  that  the  first  effort  to  establish  a 
public  school,  by  law,  was  made.  The  statutes  of  1642-1647  were  "merely  direct- 
ory.'^  "We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the  common  school,  as  we  know  it, ' 
or  anything  like  it,  existed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Massaoha- 
setts."  He  also  asserts  that  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  demanded  higher  attain- 
ments of  her  schoolmasters  than  New  England,  even  in  colonial  days. 

These  statements,  on  both  sides,  are  but  new  illustrations  of  a  careless  habit  of 
writing,  by  authors  on  the  subject  of  education,  concerning  different  sections  of  the 
country.  As  our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  common-school  system  in  colonial 
New  York,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  disposes  of  these  asser- 
tions of  Mr.  McCrady,  it  is  not  necessary  to  answer  them  in  detail;  or  his  fnrthff 
statement  that,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  superiority  of  New  England 
over  his  own  State  in  respect  to  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  positive  x>ortion  of  this  address,  we  find  much  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  author  and  certainly  enough  to  show  carelessness  in  Professor 
McMaster. 

Tho  key  to  Mr.  McCrady *s  view  of  the  situation  is  found  in  his  statement:  ''It 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  difference  between  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
on  the  subject  of  education  was,  and  always  has  been,  that  Massachusetts  claimed  to 
educate  her  youth  generally,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  public  or  common  school  system, 
whereas  South  Carolina  has  made  no  such  pretense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always 
relied  for  the  education  of  her  sons  more  on  private  schools  than  on  public  schools." 
In  short,  this  earnest  South  Carolinian,  in  characteristic  style,  is  looking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  from  the  Northern  historian  he  criticises.  From  his  point  of  vieW; 
Mr.  McCrady  does  certainly  show  that,  among  the  "opulent  classes,^  even  at  this 
early  date,  there  was  a  creditable  desire  for  the  education  of  their  boys.  He  showi 
that  in  no  other  Southern  colony  was  there  such  a  desire  among  a  portion  of  the 
well-to-do  families,  not  only  to  give  their  sons  the  best  educational  advaota^ 
abroad,  but  to  send  them  to  England  for  professional  studies  and  general  training 
in  manners. 

In  other  words,  South  Carolina  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  "English"  of  all 
the  American  colonies.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that,  untiF  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution,  spite  of  the  great  "opulence"  of  a  large  class  of  its  leading  families, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  a  college,  although  Virginia  had  supported  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  for  home  use  for  seventy-five  years.  It  is  shown  that  of  the  lU 
young  Americans  admitted  to  the  bar  in  London  during  the  eighteenth  centnrr 
Sontli  Carolina  had  44,  while  Virginia  had  but  17.  It  docs  not  seem  to  occur  to  this 
writer  that  the  chief  reason  why  New  England  did  not  send  its  youth  to  EngUsh 
schools  and  colleges  was  the  fact  that  Harvard  and  Yale  were  alreaily  so  well  known 
that  numbers  of  English  youth  were  sent  to  these  colonies  for  education.  Both  the 
common  and  grammar  schools  of  New  England  during  this  period  were  largely 
taught  by  the  graduates  of  the  several  New  England  and  English  colleges. 

But  the  elaborate  and  interesting  statement  of  Mr.  McCrady  shows  better  tiian 
any  counter  statement  the  source  of  the  educational  facilities  that  certainly  did  exist 
in  South  Carolina  before  the  RevolntiouM-y  period.  There  were,  according  to  him,  at 
tho  close  of  the  war,  "  twenty-two  schools  in  the  twenty- four  parishes  and  districts 
into  which  the  Stato  was  then  divided — 11  public  and  3  charitable  grammar  schools 
and  8  private  schools  of  which  wo  know."  Of  thes6,  none  comes  under  the  h«wlof 
what  was  then  in  New  England  regarded  as  a  common  school.    They  were  all  scm- 
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inari^a  establishod  and  controlled  by  the  different  churches,  corporate  academies, 
family,  personal,  prirate,  or  society  schools.  One  of  the  best  was  the  academy  at 
Dorchester,  established  by  the  colony  that  came  south  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
tarried  fifty  years  on  the  way  to  its  final  home  in  St.  John's  Parish  (afterwards  Lib- 
erty County),  Ga.  Besides  these,  there  were  doubtless  other  schools  of  a  humbler 
sort,  as  in  all  the  other  southern  colonies.  As  they  were  all  tuition  schools,  most  of 
them  containing  special  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  a  few  ''poor  children,^'  and, 
as  South  Carolina  at  this  period  contained  at  least  60,000  white  people  and  a  school 
population  of  not  less  than  15,000,  we  must  infer  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  in  the  fashion  of  tho  time. 

The  colony  of  South  Carolina  contained  from  tho  first  a  remarkable  body  of  able  and 
accomplished  people.  In  the  graces  of  polite  living,  ipsthetic  culture,  and  the  appre- 
ciation and  possession  of  tho  regulation  style  of  British  social  upper-class  life,  they 
probably  excelled  the  sirailar  class  in  any  other  Southern  colony.  But  in  the  more 
substantial  quality  of  executive  public  capacity  they  were  greatly  surpassed  by  the 
corresponding  doss  in  Virginia ;  and  this  difference  has  been  a  marked  characteristic 
of  society  in  tho  two  States  to  the  present  day.  Tho  Southwest  at  the  present  time 
is  swarming  with  teachers  in  the  secondary  and  higher  schools  who  hail  from  Yir- 
^nia;  while  the  superior  class  in  South  Carolioa  has  from  the  first  inclined  rather 
to  the  life  of  the  gentleman  according  to  the  characteristic  British  typo.  That  the 
'*  free  schools  "  of  South  Carolina  wero  not  of  the  first  quality  is  shown  by  tho  rush 
of  the  more  favored  youth  abroad  and  Northward,  while  we  must  take  with  some 
allowance  the  assertion  that  the  average  South  Carolina  students,  even  from  the 
English  schools,  were,  in  classical  or  any  other  line  of  scholarship,  the  superiors  of 
the  remarkable  body  of  the  Congregational  clergy  of  New  England,  educated  in  their 
homo  colleges,  Harvard,  Brown,  and  Yale. 

It  is  historically  correct  to  give  to  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  all  the  distinction 
that  comes  from  a  cultivated  society — a  class,  in  some  respects  the  superior  of  any 
in  the  country,  endowed  with  a  remarkable  quality  of  magnetic  personality.  But 
this  is  not  what  this  essay  is  chiefly  concerned  with ;  although,  of  course,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  zeal  of  the  better  class  of  South  Carolina  in  good  culture,  the 
growth  of  libraries,  the  indications  of  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  interest,  so 
well  set  forth  in  this  able  and  interesting  address  of  Mr.  McCrody. 

Of  one  fact  the  author  of  this  circular  of  information  can  himself  bear  witness. 
This  is  that  several  of  these  South  Carolina  grammar  schools,  established  before  or 
near  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  are  in  existence  to-day,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  tho  present  system  of  commou-school  instruction,  which  in  its  present  shape 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Thompson,  first  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  after  the  full  resumption  of  civic  rights  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  1876; 
also,  there  are  in  Charleston  and  several  of  the  smaller  cities  interesting  founda- 
tions of  charity,  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  that  date  from  an  early  period.  It  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  visit  tho  Mount  Zion  School,  at  Winnsboro;  theCheraw  Lyceum,  and 
tho  schools  at  Sumter  and  Camden,  with  several  of  the  institutions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  McCrady  in  Charleston. 

It  was  our  special  opportunity  in  1886,  at  the  invitation  of  tho  city  authorities, 
in  company  with  Hon.  Mr.  Coward,  State  superintendent  of  education,  to  visit  the 
famous  old  school  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  there  to 
meet  a  relative  of  Washington  Alston,  greatest  of  our  early  American  painters,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  little  city.  As  early  as  1740  the  planters  of  the  Georgetown  (S.  C.) 
district,  a  vast  region  of  marsh  and  upland  between  the  Great  and  Little  Pe<lee 
rivers,  backed  by  200  miles  of  forest,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  established 
a  monthly  club,  to  talk  over  the  last  news  and  discuss  the  progress  in  the  culture  of 
tho  indigo  plant,  then  exx>erimented  on  in  what  afterwards  became  tho  largest  rice 
plantations  of  the  State.  By  1753  the  club  found  itself  in  funds  to  the  extent  that, 
on  tlie  call  of  the  presiding  officer  at  one  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  a  risiug  vote 
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should  be  taken  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  "free  school'';  the  affirmatiTO  to  be 
indicated  by  draining  and  turning  down  upon  the  table  the  glass  which  each  mem- 
ber held  filled  with  generous  wine.  Every  glass  was  emptied  and  turned  upside 
down  upon  the  table,  and  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  School  sprung  at  once  into  a 
vigorous  and  useful  existence. 

For  one  hundred  and  forty  years  this  local  school  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  that 
neighborhood,  the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  country  being  educated 
there,  with  a  generous  provision  for  orphans.  Not  a  few  of  the  famous  men  of  the 
State  are  numbered  in  its  reports.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  great  indoatry 
of  the  county,  rice  culture,  was  broken  up;  the  region  became  densely  populated 
by  negroes,  and  the  town  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  ancient  importance. 

In  1886,  on  an  educational  tour  through  the  State^  we  learned  that  the  pnblie 
funds  for  common  schools  in  the  county  were  chiefly  monopolizeil  by  the  colored 
people,  and  that  the  white  children,  many  of  them  unable  to  attend  a  tuition 
academy,  were  in  danger  of  educational  destitution.  The  immediate  object  of  our 
visit  with  the  State  superintendent  of  education  was  to  persuade  the  members  of 
the  old  club  to  give  their  schoolhouso,  still  a  suitable  building,  and  such  funds  aa 
the  organization  retained  to  the  city  as  a  contribution  to  the  founding  of  an  efficient 
public  "  graded  school,''  to  supplement  the  colored  side  of  the  State  system. 

Wo  found  Georgetown  a  fairyland  of  gi'eenery;  a  verdant  island  amid  the  great 
marshes  at  the  mouth  of  two  rivers  that  here  pour  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic, 
slumbering  under  the  shade  of  its  mi^estio  live  oaks,  with  the  most  attractive  old 
colonial  church  we  had  yet  seen;  a  striking  reproduction  of  a  fine  parish  cborcli 
of  the  old  England  of  a  century  ago ;  its  cemetery  and  grounds  inclosed  in  high 
walls  and  shadowed  by  overhangikig  trees.  At  the  rink,  the  only  modem  building 
we  saw,  we  talked  out  the  evening  hour,  facing  a  most  attentive  audience;  the  lead- 
ing white  people  in  the  center  of  the  great  hall,  surrounded  and  brooded  over  by  a 
mighty  crowd  of  the  colored  folk  gathered  in  a  semicircle  behind.  Our  host  was  of 
the  Alston  family  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
compelled  to  do  the  work  of  a  bishop  of  souls  through  a  region  as  large  as  some  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  following  day  we  appeared  before  the  members  of  the 
Indigo  Club,  including  a  venerable  gentleman  who  still  rejoiced  to  have  come  from 
Boston  fifty  years  before.  The  eloquent  State  superintendent  surpassed  himself  in 
his  plea  for  the  dedication  of  the  old  seminary  to  the  broader  uses  of  a  free  public 
graded  school.  We  left  the  same  day,  but  soon  after  our  plan  was  adopted  and,  at 
the  last  account,  this  community  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  education  of  all  classes  and  both  races,  f^*ee  to  all  under  the  law  for 
graded  village  and  city  schools  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  a  most  attractive  study  to  note  the  successive  attempts  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  establish,  a  suitable  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  masses 
of  white  children;  to  note  the  splendid  service  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  South 
Carolina's  sons  in  behalf  of  the  common  school ;  the  attempt  of  several  different 
legislatures  to  put  a  system  in  operation,  and  the  causes  of  failure,  until  the  one 
inveterate  and  perpetual  foe  of  the  American  common  school,  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery,  went  to  its  own  place  in  1865. 

As  a  companion  picture  to  Mr.  McCrady's  glowing  representation  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  colonial  school  arrangement  for  the  60,000  white  people  of  South  Carolina,  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  account  given  in  llorry  &,  Weems's  Life  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion  of  a  remarkable  deliverance  on  education  by  a  most  characteristic  repre- 
sentative of  the  ''common  people"  of  this  State  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

The  educational  record  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  previous  to  the  Revolution  is  soon 
presented.  In  some  respects  the  settlement  of  the  province  was  fortunate.  General 
Oglethorpe  was  an  amiable  enthusiast,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  found  in  a  new  land 
a  refuge  for  a  class  of  poor  debtors  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  in  England.    Around 
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this  clans,  donbtless  contaiDing  a  fair  amonnt  of  good  material,  he  established  a 
group  of  little  commnnities — Hebrews,  Catholics,  Highland  SootchmeD,  New  England 
yankeee,  Salzburgers,  Moravians,  etc. — each  planted  on  his  own  territory,  separated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  hearty  cooperation.  This  cosmopolitan  assem- 
blage he  proposed  to  hold  together  by  a  form  of  government  that  no  American 
colony  was  then  willing  to  live  under;  which  forba<le  the  two  luxuries  of  a  new 
society  organized  in  a  semitropical  country,  negro  slavery  and  strong  drink.  Of 
course  the  experiment  went  out  in  a  general  wrangle,  and  both  the  negro  slave 
and  plenty  of  good  liqnor  came  in.  The  colony  in  due  time  drifted  into  the  regu- 
lation condition  of  all  things  provincial.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
Georgia  seems  to  have  been  under  the  ailministration  of  a  colonial  governor  so  pop- 
ular that,  for  a  time,  the  movement  for  independence  was  arrested  ana  only  the 
people  in  St.  John's  Parish,  of  New  England  origin,  sent  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Colonial  Congre^. 

Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  educational  spirit  in  the  little  separate  nation- 
alities of  which  the  new  colony  was  composed  during  the  brief  period  of  its  colonial 
existence,  the  most  notable  enterprise  was  the  attempt  to  convert  and  school  the 
Indians  by  a  colony  of  Moravians,  who  soon  abandone<l  the  work  and  moved  to 
Pennsylvania.  Afterwards,  George  Whitfield,  the  great  Methodist  evangelist,  who, 
with  John  Wesley,  made  Georgia  the  scene  of  some  of  his  most  devoted  early  labors, 
built  up  the  celebrated  Bethesda  Orphan  House. 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  Wesley  in  1737,  and  taken  up  by  Whitfield  in  1740  with 
his  usual  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  contributed  £1,000  for  its  foundation,  a  500- 
aore  tract  of  ground  was  located  10  miles  from  Savannah,  and  a  venture,  quite  beyond 
the  immediate  means  of  the  zealous  founders,  was  at  once  made  with  24  orphans. 
From  this  time  until  the  death  of  the  great  preacher  in  Massachusetts  in  1770 
Whitfield  spared  no  pains  to  keep  this  enterprise  before  the  benevolent  people  of 
England  and  all  the  American  provinces.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of  buying  a 
plantation  in  South  Carolina  and  stocking  it  with  negro  slaves  to  increase  the  fund 
for  the  education  and  training  of  his  white  orphans.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  and  workers  on  the  estate  amounted  to  150  people,  entirely 
dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

At  one  time  Whitfield  conceived  the  idea  of  elevating  the  establishment  into  a 
seminary  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Log  College  of  Pennsylvania,  from  whose  original 
inception  was  finally  evolved  Princeton  in  New  Jersey.  At  that  time,  1764,  he  states 
that  there  was  no  college  south  of  Virginia,  and  the  new  town  of  Savannah  might 
be  made  an  educational  center  for  the  adjacent  country,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  all  things  of  this  sort  depended  on  royal  favor,  and  the  x>owersin  England  failed 
to  see  the  point  and  refused  the  charter.  Foiled  in  this,  Whitfield  fell  back  on  the 
organization  of  an  academy  at  Bethesda,  and  he  was  at  work  in  New  England  in 
behalf  of  this  project  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  demise  of  the  great  evangelist  was  speedily  followed  by  the  failure  of  his 
school  of  benevolence  and  education,  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  passing  around 
his  clerical  hat  on  two  continents.  A  series  of  fires  and  tornadoes  twice  leveled  the 
building  to  the  ground.  Finally,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  settled  up  the 
affairs  of  the  defunct  institution  and  divided  the  proceeds  among  several  charitable 
and  educational  institutions.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  movement  from 
the  fact  that  here  was  a  project  for  a  college  in  this  distant  and  feeble  colony  before 
North  or  South  Carolina  had  started  in  this  direction.  A  portion  of  this  fund  was 
£iven  to  the  Chatham  Academy,  which  later  became  a  celebrated  school  and  remains 
to-day  as  the  upper  grade  of  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  beautiful  and 
thriving  city  of  Savannah. 

But  out  of  this  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  colony  was  evolved  an  energetic 
and  executive  force,  which,  in  time,  has  given  to  the  people  of  Georgia  the  habit,  by 
common  consent,  of  declaring  their  Commonwealth  "the  Empire   State  of  the 
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South/'  While  very  different  from  other  Soathem  States,  it  caa  not  be  qveiUflHl 
that  oat  of  this  original  mixtaro  of  intelligent  and  amhitiooa  people,  from  tbefiii 
attracted  thither,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  grown  in  indostrial  and  general 
tive  ability  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Here  we  leave  the  six  Southern  colonies,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolatiflaai 
war,  nearly  equal  in  population  io  the  remaining  seven  Central  and  New  EofliBJ 
provinces.  We  have  noted  the  differences  in  their  conditions  of  life,  the  orginiift 
tion  of  society,  and  the  form  of  colonial  government  in  all,  which  made  it  u^t 
impossible  that  more  should  have  been  achieved  in  the  direction  of  popular  edsai 
tion  than  we  have  found.  But  we  have  shown  that,  among  the  superior  clsMi 
them  all,  there  was  no  special  lack  of  educational  zeal  in  their  own  behalf,  and  tb 
their  opftortunities  of  home,  foreign,  and  Northern  training  had  been  lo  vd 
improved  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  general  emergency,  a  group  of  Ifadeai 
civic  and  one  supreme  commander  in  military  affairs  appeared,  whose  names  hsf 
become  household  words  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic. 

Popuuui  Education  l\  the  Central  American  Colonies  before  the  Bbto 

LUTION. 
new  YORK. 

Tho  vast  unknown  realm  between  the  icy  coast  of  Labrador  and  Cape  HealofMi 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  had  been  given  by  the  Pope  of  Route 
Spain,  and  the  French  had  explored  and  partially  occupied  the  Canadai,vM 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland,  first  sailed  up  the  '*  fKi 
river  of  the  mountains''  to  tho  present  site  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1609.  The  habit ^ 
''claiming  tho  earth,"  now  the  prerogative  of  every  American  citizen,  three  centorid 
ago  was  monopolized  by  the  emperors,  kings,  popes,  and  ''high  mightinesses" < 
Europe.  On  tho  strength  of  this  voyage,  the  States  General  of  Holland,  in  161^ 
gave  permission  to  trade,  and  in  1621  granted  a  general  dispensation  to  the  D&t^ 
West  India  Company,  an  association  of  merchants,  to  occupy  and  govern  an  impeiui 
domain.  This  New  Netherlands,  in  tho  fertile  imagination  of  this  '*  syndieateJ 
included  the  whole  region  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Far  West,  U 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  southward,  claiming  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  besides  aJl 
New  England  below  Cape  Cod. 

But  tho  French  had  their  own  views  about  the  Lake  Champlain  country.  TN 
obstinate  Yankee  struck  Plymouth  Rock,  pushed  himself  "out  West"  as  Ut  ■< 
Springfield,  Mass.,  claimed  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  and  finally  drove  the  afflift^ 
Dutchman  within  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  New  York.  An  eminent  desc«»* 
ant  of  the  original  occupants  in  1861  informed  us  that  "now  the  Union  was  hhoT^ 
to  break  up,  New  York  would  resume  its  claim  on  the  whole  country  west  of  tbi 
Connecticut  River."  We  advised  him  to  study  a  township  map  of  New  EugliB«^ 
reminding  him  that  each  of  these  little  empires  had  fought  over  its  bouDdary  ^ 
two  hundred  years,  till  their  outlines  were  "as  ragged  as  a  hetchel,'* and  by  thetina 
that  New  York  had  finished  with  the  first  "tier "on  the  west  slope  of  the  mouBUiiJ*^ 
there  would  probably  be  a  call  for  a  "compromise." 

Gradually,  by  successive  reductions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  SUte<* 
New  York  settled  down  content  with  the  47,620  square  miles  of  its  present  area;  ». 
extent  of  311  miles  from  north  to  south,  and,  including  Long  Island,  412  miles  from  i 
east  to  west.  And  surely  tho  Commonwealth  beyond  the  Berkshires  may  vreH  ^ 
satisfied  with  a  State  more  than  two-thirds  the  sizo  of  all  New  England  and  incom- 
parably more  productive;  in  all  but  the  absence  of  coal  one  of  the  most  favored; 
unsurpassed  in  varied  and  picturesque  natural  scenery;  the  military  strategic poi»^ 
of  the  Northern  States  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  according  to  ^ 
testimony  of  Washiugton,  Scott,  and  Grant.  Only  tbrouffh  tho  open  gate  of  th^ 
Lake  Erie  shore  can  the  East  reach  the  great  West  without  scaliag  the  upliods  o^ 
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tbo  Allegbany  ran^,  as  far  sonth  as  the  lowlands  of  the  Onlf  States.  The  harbor  of 
Now  York  is  the  natural  home  of  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic.  From  the  iirst  all . 
things  pointed  to  New  York  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  New  World. 

To-day  this  magnificent  Commonwealth  has  6,000,000  people— twice  the  number  of 
the  new  Republic  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  Wall  street  as  first  President 
of  the  Ignited  States.  Its  property  valuation  is  $3,000,000,000.  One-third  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  is  grouped  in  what  is  already  known  as  ''the  greater 
metropolis,^  not  only  foremost  as  the  financial  but  also  as  the  national  center  of 
art,  mnsiCy  the  drama,  journalism,  and  the  i)eriodical  authorship,  out  of  which  our 
characteristie  American  literature  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Here  are  concentrating 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Republic.  Both  the  political  parties  look  to  New 
York  as  the  decisive  battle  ground  in  tho  hard-fought  conflict  for  the  Presidency. 
And  the  burning  issue  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  American  common  school  over  its 
enemies  will  be  achieved  where  the  old  Dutchmen  sat  on  Manhattan  Island  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago,  ''with  their  gable  ends  to  the  street,"  imbibing  good 
liquor,  in  the  jolly  days  when  one-fourth  the  houses  in  New  Amsterdam  were 
temples  dedicated  to  St.  Gambrinns. 

Mr.  Emerson  used  to  aay  that  '*in  America,  Old  England  extends  to  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  New  England  begins  out  West."  But  in  fact  the  America  of  the  future,  as 
respects  tiie  quality  and  mingling  of  its  jMople,  began  in  New  York.  It  is  true  that 
for  forty  years  a  colony  of  Dutch  traders  imd  great  landowners  held  the  spacious  realm 
of  the  Hudson  and  eastern  Mohawk  valleya  under  the  rule  of  what  we  now  call  a 
big  syndicate,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in  a  very  indefinite  way  backed  by 
the  States  Qeueral  of  Holland.  Little  Holland,  during  the  forty  years  of  the  Dutch 
occupation  of  New  York,  was  the  foremost  of  European  nations  in  respect  to  wealth, 
skilled  industry,  popular  culture,  art,  eminent  scholarship,  and  the  outward  forms 
of  f^e  government.  But  the  history  of  that  great  people  at  home  is  only  another 
illustration  that  no  European  continental  State  contains,  in  its  radical  social  organ- 
ization, the  elements  of  a  permanent  constitutional  republic.  In  1709  Dean  Swift, 
one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in  Europe,  said  of  the  Dutch :  "  They  are  a  commonwealth 
founded  on  a  sudden,  by  a  desperate  attempt,  in  a  desperate  condition,  not  formed  or 
digested  into  a  regular  system  by  mature  thought  or  reason,  but  huddled  up  under 
the  pressure  of  sudden  exigencies ;  calculated  for  no  long  duration,  and  hitherto  sub- 
sisting by  accident  in  the  midst  of  contending  powers  who  can  not  yet  agree  about 
sharing  it  among  them."  Society  in  Holland  was  feudal  in  the  country;  the  free 
cities  ruled  virtually  by  a  powerful  aristocracy;  the  ]>eople  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
bitter  contentions  of  sect  and  party.  Holland  to-day  is,  consequently,  the  most 
prosperous,  intelligent,  and  contented  of  thO  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  New  England,  which  represented  the  most  progressive  ele- 
ment of  England,  New  Amsterdam  represented  the  least  advanced  element  of  Hol- 
land. It  was  a  distant  colony,  absorbed  in  trade,  controlled  by  a  trading  company 
which  appointed  its  governors.  The  ofier  of  8  miles  of  land  on  each  side,  or  16 
miles  on  one  side  of  the  Hudson,  with  an  indefinite  extension  beyond,  with  feudal 
powers  to  the  owner,  developed  the  patroon,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  European 
feudal  lord  of  the  manor  that  ever  lifted  his  head  this  side  of  the  water.  After  two 
hundred  years  of  vain  attempt  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  this  absurd  arrange- 
ment exploded  in  "the  patroon  war"  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  agricultural  rebel- 
lion ever  known  in  the  North.  With  a  fair  per  cent  of  respectable  personal  ability 
and  character,  an  intermittent  policy  of  religious  toleration,  with  a  state  church  and 
a  few  parochial  schools,  the  history  of  New  Netherlauds  for  forty  years  is  a  dreary 
record  of  petty  quarrels  between  the  company  and  the  landowners,  savage  Indian 
outbreaks,  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  an  intensely  aristooratio  society.  Not  until 
twenty  years  after  the  settlement  was  the  little  gain  of  a  sort  of  advisory  council  to 
represent  the  people  accorded  by  the  tyrannical  governors.  At  last  the  masses  were 
BO  worn  out  with  this  exasperating  conflict  that  they '' struck"  on  the  appearance  of 
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a  British  fleet  in  1664,  refused  to  defend  the  city,  and  compelled' testy  old  Governor 
StnyVesant  to  haul  down  the  Dutch  flag  for  ''unconditional  surrender." 

Had  the  States  General  accepted  the  offer  of  Parson  Rohinson  to  send  400  families 
of  Puritans  to  Manhattan  things  might  have  gone  faster.  Even  then  the  colony  was 
known  for  the  mixture  of  population  that  made  up  the  8,000  i>eople  encampe<l  on 
this  imperial  domain.  The  Influence  of  the  hotter  side  of  Holland  really  never 
appeared  until  after  the  English  occupation.  Then,  goaded  into  activity  hy  tlie 
rivalry  of  the  Englishman,  Scotchman,  Protestant  Irishman,  Huguenot,  Yankee,  and 
vai  ions  other  peoples,  the  superior  class  of  the  Holland  settlers  developed  into  a 
valuable  social,  industrial,  and  political  element,  largely  conservative,  with  a  few 
eminent  exceptions,  having  little  part  or  lot  in  the  making  of  the  New  York. 

Already  was  the  keynote  of  the  cosmopolitan  civilization  which  dominated  the  great 
central  region  of  the  old  colonies  between  Virginia  and  New  England  struck  with  the 
change  of  its  name  from  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  to  English  New  York.  For  the  next 
one  hundred  years  of  British  occupation  the  old  eastern  New  York  slowly  plodded 
on,  almost  in  the  rear  of  the  colonial  procession.  The  great  landowners  held  to  their 
vast  estates  with  a  death  grip,  although  the  class  of  smaller  farmers  was  graduallf 
developed.  North  of  Albany  and  west  of  Schenectady  extended  the  vast,  sparsely 
peopled  wilderness  fought  over  in  the  almost  perpetual  French  and  Indian  wars. 
But  the  population  all  the  time  was  becoming  more  cosmopolitan;  and,  8pit«  of  the 
tyrannical  policy  of  the  home  government,  all  the  time  irritating  the  people,  the 
rule  of  a  great  nation  like  England  was  a  prodigious  advance  upon  the  x>etty  worri- 
ment  by  a  testy  and  narrow  syndicate  of  traders.  Next  to  Virginia,  colonial  New 
York  was  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Yet  the  assembly  strack 
out  at  an  early  day  with  courage,  and  a  majority  of  the  best  people,  with  an  eminent 
leadership,  were  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  the  new  State  had  the  distinguished  honor 
of  witnessing  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  Uoited  States 
in  its  metropolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  New  York  was  the  fifth  State  in  the  Union,  in  1780  the 
city  and  Long  Island  containing  50,000  and  the  State  233,000— in  the  rear  of  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  Mr.  Seward  tells  a  story  that  at  this 
time  it  was  thought  New  York  City  might  become  an  educational  center,  but  conld 
hardly  aspire  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston. 
It  is  said  that  the  t-en  leading  patriot  statesmen  of  the  colony  represented  ten  nation- 
alities. More  than  that  number  of  languages  were  spoken  on  Manhattan  Island. 
Even  the  little  frontier  village  of  Utica,  with  its  ninety  houses,  had  nine  languages 
on  hand. 

The  colonial  history  of  New  York  in  respect  to  education  must  be  regarded  fh>m 
the  standpoint  of  this  peculiar  organization  of  society  and  strangely  cosmopolitan 
mingling  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  historian  of  education  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Randall,  remarks:  ''Prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the 
organization  of  the  State  government  very  little  general  attention  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education." 

There  is  no  reliable  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  type  of  limited  ednoa- 
tion  found  in  the  New  Netherlands  during  the  forty  years  prior  to  the  English  occu- 
pation was  anything  more  than  the  regulation  parochial  school  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  assisted  or  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  such  methods  as  were  at  hand. 
The  careful  author  of  Colonial  New  York  says:  "In  New  Netherlands  education  was 
neglected.  The  first  colonists,  except  the  officers  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  were 
laborers,  artisans,  servants,  with  a  few  clerks  and  tradesmen  who  had  been  educated  at 
the  common  schools,  but  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  Their  time  belonged 
to  others,  to  whom  was  left  the  duty  of  establishing  schools  and  churches.  After  a 
while,  wheu  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  the  company  was  loosed  and  freemen  began 
to  immigrate,  they  were  not  of  the  highly  educated  class,  but  burghers,  merchants, 
and  traders,  who  came  to  better  their  fortHnes.     Of  educated  men,  therefore,  fow 
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bat  clergyioeD,  lawyers,  and  doctors  came  to  New  Netherlands.  Schools  were  not 
neglected,  for  where  do  yon  find  an  educated  minister  of  the  gospel  that  you  do 
not  find  a  school f  Bat  the  few  'ministers  of  the  Word/  stationed  in  small  settle- 
ments, wide  apart,  among  people  mostly  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  could 
not  found  collt^es.  They  could  see  that  the  children  of  their  parishioners  were  taught 
the  rudiments  of  learuiug,  and  could  themselves  teach  the  classics  when  required. 
They  could  do  notliing  more." 

However  general  or  effective  the  home  or  church  instmction  of  children  siid  youth 
might  have  been,  there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  the  present  common-school 
system  of  New  York  during  this  period.  The  Dutch  people  of  the  New  York  prov- 
iuce  whose  children  were  actually  in  the  schools  had  nothing  of  importance  to  do 
with  their  management.  The  church,  the  Government,  the  entire  constitution  of 
their  life,  were  under  the  virtual  control  of  powers  against  which  they  could  at 
best  protest,  and  which  practically  held  on  to  the  last.  As  late  as  1649  **  The  Nine," 
who  represented  the  popular  element  in  the  Government,  sent  a  petition  to  the  States 
General,  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  remonstrance,  against  the  management  of  the 
West  India  Company  in  the  province,  in  which  they  demanded  the  abdication  of 
the  company  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  home  government.  Their  second 
demand  was  for  ''  a  public  school,  with  at  least  two  good  mast-ers.''  It  was  asserted 
that,  owing  to  ''excessive  and  most  flagrant  neglect''  by  thecompany,  the  condition 
of  New  Netherlands  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  New  England.  Three  clergymen  were 
demanded  for  the  province,  and  the  youth  were  to  be  instructed  by  good  school- 
masters. It  was  1652  before  burgher  goverument  was  conceded  by  the  States  Gen- 
eral to  New  Amsterdam,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. But  bluff  old  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  stoutly  antagonized  all  these 
reforms,  and  at  the  last  was  practically  deposed  by  his  enraged  subjects,  who 
refused  to  defend  the  town  against  the  fleet  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  hailed  the 
advent  of  their  new  English  masters  as  a  benediction. 

There  is  no  good  evidence  that  duruig  the  century  following,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  British  authorities,  things  were  essentially  different.  "  Before  1754,'' 
says  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  published  in  London  in  1757,  "  our  schools  were 
in  the  lowest  order;  the  instructors  want  instruction,  and  through  a  long  and 
shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  our  common  speech  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt and  the  evidence  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to  thought  and  language,  and  visible 
in  all  our  proceedings,  public  and  private."  These  words,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  for  whom  any  system  of  common  schools  would  be  supported  in 
the  colony.  The  superior  class,  of  whatever  nationality,  would  seek  education 
abroad  or  in  such  ways  as  the  upper  strata  of  any  society  always  engages  to  furnish 
itself  with  the  chief  agency  and  note  of  its  superiority.  In  1710  we  hear  of  the  first 
school  west  of  Albany ;  in  1750,  of  one  in  Schoharie ;  in  1710,  of  a  Latin  school  in  New 
York.  In  1755  a  Dutch  chorister  and  schoolmaster  were  imported  from  Holland, 
who  held  on  until  1773,  teaching  English  and  Dutch  in  the  same  school.  No 
beginnings  of  the  American  copamon  school  are  here,  outside  of  the  growing  desire 
of  an  improving  people,  harassed  by  Indian  and  French  wars  on  their  borders, 
exasperated  by  tyrannical  governors,  and  absorbed  by  the  conflicts  in  which  the 
assembly  of  the  colony  was  involved  witli  the  Government. 

In  1754  King's  College  was  established  in  the  little  city  of  New  York  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the  general  assembly 
and  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  corporation,  Trinity  Church.  A  Royal  charter  and 
a  grant  of  money  were  obtained  and  the  institution  was  incorporated  under  a  num- 
ber of  trustees,  "governors  of  the  college  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  America,"  with  full  power  of  administration.  The  president  of  the 
college  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  form  of  prayer  with  a 
special  petition  for  the  college  was  enjoined.  In  1787  twenty-four  gentlemen  were 
made  a  close  corporation,  "trustees  of  Columbia  College,"  with  absolute  power. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  estimating  the  condition  of  education  in  New 
York  before  the  Revolution  yve  are  not  speaking  of  the  Empire  State  or  the  metro- 
politan city  of  to-day,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  commonwealth  and  metropolis  that  imme- 
diately sprang  into  a  vigorous  life  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new  Republic.  As 
late  as  1791  New  York  was  only  the  fifth  State  in  population  of  tho  thirteen.  Vii- 
giuia  had  double  and  Pennsylvania  a  fifth  more  people  than  it.  North  Carolina  ind 
Massachusetts  were  more  populous;  Maryland  was  equal;  Connecticut  and  the  new 
Western  State  of  Tennessee  were  nearly  alongside.  And  during  the  seven  yean  pT«- 
cediug  this  date  the  State,  then  with  only  341,000  people,  had  grown  really  one-half. 
Its  scattered  population  was  hedged  in  by  a  vast  wilderness  north  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  entire  country  west  of  the  eastern  settlements  on 
the  Mohawk  River  and  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

But  even  then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  superiority  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth in  its  mixture  of  various  peoples.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  wis 
found  that  the  discipline  and  conflicts  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  had  welded 
together  a  people  that  hereafter  would  develop  on  a  broader  line  of  civic,  religions, 
and  social  policy  than  was  possible  in  any  one  of  the  eastern  or  southern  shore 
States. 

But  the  same  cause  was  all  the  time  a  great  hindrance  to  the  establiskment  of  any 
effective  system  of  common  schools,  inaugurated,  organized,  supported,  and  supervised 
by  the  whole  people,  through  the  instrumentality  of  State,  municipal,  and  local  gor- 
erumcnt.  As  late  as  1806  there  were  none  save  parochial  and  private  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York, and  the  '*' public-school  society"  was  then  formed  to  care  for  the 
education  of  a  large  number  of  children  already  outside  the  educational  charge  of  the 
various  religious  sects.  In  Winter  bottom's  View  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
published  in  London  in  1795,  we  learn  that  with  the  exception  of  Columbia  College 
there  were  eight  important  academies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
legislature  had  already  appropriated  gratuities  for  colleges  and  academies  and 
$150,000  to  establish  an  elementary  school  within  the  limits  of  every  4  miles  sqnsre 
in  the  State. 

NEW  .TERSEY. 

As  far  ns  concerns  the  origin  of  the  American  common  school,  the  colony  of  New 
Jersey,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  has  little  to  be  recorded.  The. pioneer  coloni- 
zation of  the  province  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes;  the  contention  over  its  early 
government;  the  frequent  transformations  through  which  it  passed  in  70  years,  from 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  feudal  domain  of  New  Albion  to  the  final  surrender  of 
the  province  to  the  Crown ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  almost  hopeless  variety  of  its  pop- 
ulations, including  the  most  extreme  representatives  of  '*  every  sort  and  condition,'' 
from  the  Old  Testament  type  of  Connecticut  Yankee  to  the  Quaker,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  the  easy-going  New  York  Dutchman,  and  the  motley  crowd  that 
drifted  into  the  villages  that  afterwards  became  the  important  cities  of  the  State; 
all  these  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  any  system 
for  general  education. 

About  the  year  1688  it  is  recorded  that  "the  want  of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters 
began  to  be  seriously  felt,  the  population  of  the  province  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10,000.  Although  schools  and  schoolmasters  were  twice  made  the  subjects  of  leg- 
islation under  the  proprietary  government  before  1700,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
from  the  imperfect  records  to  what  extent  education  was  fostered. 

"In  1693  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  by  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
might  meet  and  choose  three  men  to  make  a  rate  and  establish  the  salary  of  a  school- 
master for  as  long  a  time  as  they  might  think  proper;  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
to  compel  the  payment  of  any  rates  levied  and  uncollected ;  the  act  setting  forth 
that  *tho  cultivation  of  learning  and  good  manners  tells  greatly  to  the  good  and 
benefit  of  mankind.'  This  act  was  supplemented  by  another  in  1695  directing  t^^ 
choice  of  three  men  in  each  town  to  be  authorized  to  select  a  teacher  and  the  most 
convenient  place  or  places  where  schools  should  be  kept.'' 
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There  was  doabtleas  the  usual  effort  of  the  clergy  of  the  many  sects  in  the  colony 
-to  attend  to  their  accustomed  work  of  instruction,  hut  the  records  are  full  of  the 
lack  of  clerical  power  to  educate  the  people.  Although  the  new  State  in  1790  had  a 
population  of  185,000,  the  constitution  of  1776  contained  no  allusion  to  schools  or 
education.  The  first  general  law  constituting  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
vrtkB  passed  in  1816  and  the  first  distribution  of  its  income  was  deferred  to  1829,  when 
an  act  was  passed  ''to  establish  common  schools.'^  Still,  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
later  that  the  towns  were  compelled  to  raise  a  special  sum  for  education  every  year, 
and  not  until  1871  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  made  entirely  free  by  a  State  tax. 

But  while  New  Jersey  has  been  slow  in  the  full  development  of  the  American  com- 
mon school,  there  is  still  reserved  for  her  a  distinction  not  inferior  to  any  Common- 
vrealth  in  the  early  inauguration  of  one  of  the  most  influential  centers  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  Union  and,  through  its  graduates,  the  exertion  of  an  influence  on 
the  general  educational  development  of  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  second  to 
no  other.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  zeal  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  then  becoming  numerous  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
w^as  founded  the  first  'Uog  college ''  by  Dr.  Tennant,  on  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  which  was  the  pioneer  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  known  as 
Princeton  University. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey  was  established  in  1738  by  the  labors  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson ;  first  chartered  in  1746  and  again  in  1748,  and  in  1752  located  at  Prince- 
ton. Although  never  since  the  Revolution  in  any  vital  sense  connected  with  the 
State  government,  and  although,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  gifts,  it 
has  never  received  a  dollar  of  its  bounty,  it  has  been  as  certainly  identified  with  that 
Commonwealth  as  Harvard  with  Massachusetts  or  Yale  with  Connecticut,  and  is  the 
fourth  of  the  illustrious  series — Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  Yale,  and  New  Jersey. 
Of  its  great  services  to  the  cause  of  American  education  from  its  earliest  foundation 
is  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is  introduced  here  to  give  point  to  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  great  impetus  given  by  it,  in  its  earliest  days,  to  the  cause  of  popular 
and  secondary  schooling  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  history  of  education  in  Virginia  and  the  two  Caroliuas  bears  decisive  tes- 
timony to  the  great  uplift  to  these  colonies  from  the  advent  of  the  Presbyterian 
population  in  the  Piedmont  region  at  various  periods  before  the  Revolution.  In 
Virginia  it  appeared  through  their  settlements  in  the  northeast  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah;  in  North  Carolina  in  the  prolongation  of  this  immigration  through 
tlic  beautiful  upland  county  that  separates  the  lowland  region  of  the  coast  from  the 
sublimity  of  its  western  wilderness;  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  northwest  corner, 
whence  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  have  como,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  most 
progressive  portions  of  the  State.  Into  these  sections  this  population,  chiefly  of 
Scotch  and  North  Irish  origin,  poured  in  a  steady  flood.  Their  descendants  at  a  later 
date  pushed  on  to  people  the  new  Western  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  No 
better  population  could  have  been  found  for  the  building  of  an  intelligent,  steadfast, 
and  progressive  colony.  Scotland  had  already,  for  half  a  century,  enjoyed  a  system 
of  public  education  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  was  destined  to  send  forth  a 
steady  procession  of  emigrants  that  have  made  their  mark  in  every  civilized  land,  and 
everywhere  led  the  assault  on  despotic  power. 

But  the  most  notable  fact  of  all  was  the  great  Scotch  Presbyterian  crusade  against 
ignorance.  With  the  founding  of  every  Presbyterian  church  in  the  colonies  and 
States  there  was  set  up  something  that  took  the  place  of  a  school.  Its  clergy  from 
the  first,  like  the  ministers  of  the  New  England  Congregationalists,  were  a  body  of 
educated  men.  As  soon  as  the  first  local  ^*  log  college '^  was  established  students 
began  to  throng  it  from  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  provinces.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  larger  number  were  attracted  to  its  opportunities.  Wo  have  already  mentioned  the 
great  obligations  of  the  clergy  of  North  Carolina  to  its  graduates,  not  only  from  that 
province,  but  to  eminent  men  like  Caldwell,  who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Later  tlie  educational  movemeut  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  especially  at  Nash- 
▼ille,  was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  whose  work  Still  remains  in  connection  with 
the  Peabody  Normal  School  in  that  city. 

The  schools  established  by  this  body  of  graduates  were  of  the  parochial  church 
order,  and  the  secondary  and  higher  education  was  all  in  direct  or  indirect  connee- 
tion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  underneath  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastical 
polity  as  it  originated  in  Europe,  just  as  in  the  Conjgregational  polity  developed  in 
New  England,  was  the  fundamental  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  control 
the  entire  organization.  The  Presbyterian  polity  is  no  fixed  establishment,  but  s 
representative  organization,  at  any  time  capable  of  reconstruction  or  of  great  alter- 
ation by  the  Christian  people  who  constitute  the  church.  At  first,  the  Presby- 
terians, like  all  dissenting  bodies,  had  scant  welcome  in  the  Southern  colonies,  all 
of  which  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  Church  of  England.  Hence  the 
inevitable  prejudice  of  this  people  against  every  school  in  the  most  remote  way 
implicated  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  been  the  deadly  foe  of  the  kirk 
at  home.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere,  this  obstacle  to  popular  education  was  not  so  formidable,  although  even 
here,  a  serious  impediment,  delaying  the  establishment  of  the  complete  American 
system  for  many  years.  But  the  result  was  that  a  general  habit  of  educating  all 
children  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  capable  of  education  was  formed  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  colonies  which  were  thus  settled,  and  where  still  are  found  the  best 
fruits  of  the  great  revival  of  popular  instruction  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

In  its  own  way,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  has  been  a  great  nureery 
of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  the  colonial  and  national  life.  In  its  triennial 
catalogue  we  find  th^  names  of  1  President  and  3  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States ;  3  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  26  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  8  members  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States;  22  governors  of  States;  112  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  or  different  States  of  the  union;  50  Senators  of  the  United  States;  160 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  400  names  of  men  occupying 
the  highest  places  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  powerful  and  influential  because  of  their 
education  within  its  walls.  In  this  college  twenty  years  ago  there  had  been  grad- 
uated 900  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  220  presidents,  professors  and  teachers  in  colleges; 
450  doctors  and  professors  of  medicine.  So  has  New  Jersey  vindicated  her  good 
faith  in  the  American  idea  of  educating  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Republic  for 
that  mental  and  moral  manhood  which  is  the  central  idea  of  good  American 
citizenship. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  was  by  the  Swedes  in  1638.  In 
1655  this  community  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  only  to  fall  in  16&4 
under  the  government  of  England,  which  had  already  superseded  the  brief  control 
of  the  States  General  over  the  entire  region  from  the  Connecticut  River  in  New 
England  to  the  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1681  William  Penn  obtained  from 
Charles  II  a  charter  for  the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  River,  including  3*^  of 
latitude  by  5^  of  longitude,  and  later  for  the  whole  of  York,  an  additional  part  of 
which  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware.  In  1682  he  came  to  his  vast  domain  and 
endeavored  to  establish  an  ideal  government,  combining  a  feudal  arrangement  of 
public  affairs,  the  principle  of  Quaker  uonresistance,  and  a  theory  of  popular  edacar 
tion  whose  logical  application  would  certainly  have  destroyed  the  structure  of  the 
society  of  which  his  schools  were  a  vital  part. 

From  this  period  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  in  many  ways  was  unfavorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  any  persistent  or 
practicable  scheme  of  conmion  education.  The  great  fertility  of  the  country,  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  religious  toleration  by  the  Penn  government,  and  the  early  peaceful 
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relatioDS  with  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  lirst  encountered  by  the  settlers  on  the 
eastern  border  account  for  the*  rapid  growth  of  population.  The  little  group  of 
possibly  2,000  people  in  1682,  of  several  nationalities,  had  increased  and  multiplied 
to  434,000  in  1*^.  During  this  entire  period  the  colony  was  in  a  state  of  peri>etual 
conflict.  The  original  government  of  Penn,  an  impracticable  and  illogical  ideal  of 
feudal  democracy,  gave  way  to  the  rule  of  the  proprietors  and  the  Crown  with  endless 
complications.  Half  a  dozen  different  nationalities  flocked  thither — Swedes,  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  with  one-third  the  population  in  1790  of  German  extraction. 
All  were  in  a  state  of  devoted  allegiance  to  their  respective  ecclesiastical  polities, 
and  none  of  these,  save  possibly  the  Methodist,  ha<l  any  place  for  a  system  of  unsec- 
tarian  public  schools  for  ''all  orders  and  conditions^'  of  people.  The  coloniste  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  AUeghanies  were  exasperated  by  their  exposed  condition  and 
in  constant  peril  from  the  fighting  Indians.  Parkman,  in  his  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,  declares  that  the  peaceful  plan  of  William  Penn  in  dealing  with 
the  Indians  was  effective  because  on  the  eastern  border  he  only  encountered  the 
remnants  of  conquered  tribes  that  had  been  subdued  by  the  Six  Nations  in  the  north 
and  compelled  to  bear  the  humiliating  title  ''Old  Women,"  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
immigrants  approached  the  mountain  realm  of  western  Pennsylvania  the  real  fight- 
ing Indians  appeared — the  same  that  have  confronted  the  people  of  every  State  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  neglect  of  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed  settlers  on  the  western  border 
continued  for  fifty  years,  and  the  colouy  itself  was  saved  from  impending  anarchy  by 
the  wisdom  and  tact  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  stands  up  as  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  new  Commonwealth  through  long  years  to  come. 

William  Penn  himself  entertained  broad  and  rational  ideas  of  education,  as  his 
published  writings  and  plans  for  the  development  of  schools  in  his  new  domain  bear 
witness.  But  like  many  a  {political  theorist  and  social  reformer  who  has  drawn  up 
the  plan  of  an  ideal  community,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  conditions  that 
placed  a  speedy  veto  on  the  logical  application  of  his  own  scheme  to  actual  affairs. 
HiB  **  Frame  of  Govemment,^'  prepared  In  1682  at  home,  provides  that  **  the  governor 
and  council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools  and  encourage  and  reward  the 
authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province " ;  that  a 
"  committee  of  manners,  education,  and  arts"  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  life  of  the 
yonng,  that  they  may  grow  up  in  ''virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  arts";  also 
that  "  all  c!  ildren  in  the  province  of  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  taught  some 
useful  trade  and  skill."  On  leaving  England  he  charged  his  wife  **  to  spare  no  cost 
in  the  education  of  his  own  children."  He  saw  clearly  that  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment depends  on  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  virtue  of  the  young,  and  in  his  "  Pre- 
cepts and  Maxims,"  are  found  ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for  the  management 
of  schools  and  the  advancement  in  learning.  But  the  fact  that  all  these  enlightened 
opinions,  including  his  theory  of  religious  liberty  and  nonresistance,  were  found 
under  the  same  broad-brimmed  hat  that  covered  the  head  of  a  great  English  feudal 
lord  and  friend  of  King  Charles  II  is  proof  that  practical  statesmanship  was  not  the 
forte  of  the  great  Quaker  whose  name  and  fame  are  still  cherished  as  the  most  pre- 
cious heirloom  of  the  great  Commonwealth  that  bears  his  name. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  these  broad  ideas  of  education  could  not  be  applied 
in  the  new  colony.  Although  the  "  Frame  of  Government"  enacted  by  the  general 
assembly  assumed  that  all  people  could  read  the  published  laws,  and  declared  that 
one-third  the  provincial  council,  with  the  governor,  should  take  under  its  charge  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  although  in  1683  a  statute  similar  to  the  New 
England  law  of  1642,  respecting  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  instruct  their 
children,  was  passed,  yet  this  l^w  was  rejected  by  the  home  Government.  It  was 
reenacted  in  1693  only  henceforth  to  be  relegated  to  "  innocuous  desuetude  "  for  all 
coming  time. 
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The  chief  resalt  from  this  law  waa  the  establishment  of  a  few  parochial  achodlfl 
of  the  Quaker  persuasion  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  schoolmaster  was  brought  from 
England  to  establish  an  elementary  school  in  1683.  The  city  council  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  the  advice  of  Penn,  was  encouraged  to  set  up  a  ''  public  grammar  school,'* 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  '*  Friends*  Public  School,"  now  known  aa  "The 
William  Penn  Charter  School."  It  was,  like  the  first  Dutch  school  in  New 
Amsterdam,  a  parochial  school,  under  the  charge  of  a  close  corporation,  encouraged 
and  assisted  somewhat  by  the  public  authorities.  It  was  of  the  higher  secondary 
grade,  including  in  its  plan  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more  charity  schools,  which  are 
existing  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  ideas  of  Penn  extended 
beyond  a  scheme  of  church  education,  subsidized  by  a  goyemment  in  Iho  hands 
of  his  own  religious  denomination.  If  it  were  broader  than  this,  it  was  soon  found 
impracticable  to  do  more  than,  in  this  preliminary  way,  to  encourage  the  founding 
of  this  type  of  schools.  The  eminent  historian  of  education  in  PennsylvaniA,  Dr. 
Wickersham,  says : 

''The  advanced  educational  opinions  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
immediate  followers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  established  or  acted  upon  hj  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  for  little 
affecting  the  interests  of  education  can  be  found  on  record  emanating  from  either 
the  proprietors,  the  governors,  the  provincial  councO,  or  the  general  assembly  from 
Penn's  time  on  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rerolutionary  war.  The  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  almost  a  perfect  blank,  so  far  as  anything  w^aa  done 
by  the  public  authorities  to  provide  an  education  for  the  people.  Indeed,  the  last 
charter  of  privileges,  granted  by  Penn  himself  in  1701,  which  continued  in  force 
until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  contained  no  section  or  clause  relating 
to  education.  The  provisions  in  the  earlier  charters  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  were  omitted,  and  the  laws  based  thereupon  seemed  consequentlv 
to  have  died  out." 

*' With  a  few  legislative  resolutions,  none  of  which  were  in  the  direction  of  the 
common-school  idea,  the  historian  of  the  colony  may  be  dismissed  from  the  consid- 
eration of  education  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years." 

In  fact,  the  same  conditions  of  population  which  in  New  York  contained  the  origi< 
nal  elements  of  the  splendid  cosmopolitanism  that  is  now  characteristic  of  American 
civilization  were  even  more  marked  in  Pennsylvania.  Therein  was  hidden  the  propk- 
ecy  of  a  great  future,  but  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  could  the  elements 
be  adjusted  in  a  Commonwealth  competent  to  do  any  good  thing  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  It  will  bo  only  after  many  yeafs  that  the  advance  guard  ©f 
the  grand  army  of  the  American  people,  compacted  of  all  the  stronger  elements  of  all 
tho  civilized  nations,  will  appear  on  the  field  like  the  head  of  a  column  emerging 
from  a  wilderness. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  educational  observer  who  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
of  this  neglect  of  educational  affairs  by  the  public  authorities,  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  be  remanded  to  the  barbarism  of  illiteracy,  and  that  it  came  up  to 
the  union  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  in  a  state  of  gross  private  and  public  ignorance, 
will  make  a  capital  mistake.  No  colony  in  America  included  in  its  ante-Revolution- 
ary immigration  a  greater  amount  of  industrial  energy  and  personal  worth,  or  con- 
tained better  materials  for  the  schooling  that  was  biding  its  time.  Abandoned  bj 
their  distracted  government,  those  various  peoples  fell  back,  each  on  its  own  reserved 
energy  and  intelligence,  and  after  a  fashion  of  its  own  did  provide  for  the  training 
of  its  own  children  and  youth. 

The  Quakers  went  their  own  way  with  intelligent  persistence.  As  a  body,  ther 
were  a  superior  folk,  although  some  of  their  leaders  were  doubtless  hostile  to  edu- 
cation of  the  popular  type  and  under  the  control  of  the  people.  The  chronicles  of 
Penusylvania  bear  testimony  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  these  good  people  in  this 
direction.    Not  only  did  they  provide  in  their  churches  for  the  instruction  of  their 
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own  children,  bnt  their  charity  schools  for  the  poorer  white,  and  eren  for  the  negro 
youth,  were  conspienons  among  the  churches  of  the  country.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  religions  body  in  the  United  States  has  done  more 
charitable  educational  work  than  the  Friends.  These  early  schools  grew,  in  time, 
into  several  excellent  seminaries  and  eoUeges  that,  to-day,  maintain  a  high  rank 
among  the  institutions  of  this  and  othei*  States.  It  was  largely  to  the  early  training 
of  their  youth  that  these  people  owe  their  remarkable  industrial  and  financial  pros- 
perity and  the  civic  and  social  resi>ectability  which  has  made  Philadelphia  one  of 
the  most  notable  metropolitan  cities  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
for  the  residence  of  workingmen. 

The  advent  of  the  Germans  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  beginning  of  a 
great  influx  of  this  people,  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Republic. 
As  early  as  1741  the  Moravian  brethren  in  London  formed  a  society  for  the  education 
and  conversion  of  the  Indians  in  America.  The  Lutberan  churches  in  Qermany  were 
also  pushing  in  the  same  direction.  In  1746  Pastor  Schlotter,  of  Switzerland,  of  the 
German  Reformed  church,  appeared  in  the  colonies,  and  after  laboring  a  few  years 
returned  to  Europe  to  make  known  the  needs  of  his  people.  The  London  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  stirred  up  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  forlorn  state  of  the  people  in  respect  to  ignorance  and  destitution  of 
religious  opportunities.  A  fund  of  $100,000  was  raised  and  a  board  of  managers  was 
appointed  to  act  in  some  useful  connection  with  the  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause.  In  this  board  of  directors  in 
1754  appears  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great  industrial  and  educational 
schoolmaster,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  the  Northern  colonies,  a  school- 
master "of  all  work,"  without  whom  the  i>eople  would  never  have  been  brought  to 
the  x>oiDt  of  following  the  lead  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  from  the  year  of 
rebellion  in  1776  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Republic  in  1788.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  many  localities;  a  printing  press  was  set  up;  a  newspaper,  tracts,  school- 
books,  and  other  documents  were  published,  and  the  education  of  girls  was  included 
in  the  plai^  of  the  managers.  But  this  movement,  like  the  original  plan  of  William 
Penn,  ran  against  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
devised.  The  clergy  were  alarmed;  the  people  were  opposed  to  learning  the  English 
language;  local  magnates  saw  in  the  movement  a  device  for  the  suppression  of  their 
own  petty  authority.  The  opposition  was  encouraged  by  the  reluctance  to  enter 
into  any  general  system  of  schools  by  the  influential  families.  So,  with  all  these 
efforts,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  more  than  1,000  pupils  under  instruction. 
In  1760  there  were  only  440  under  instruction,  and  in  1763  the  experiment  died  a 
natural  death. 

The  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  in  the  colony,  in  the  same  way, 
struck  out,  each  according  to  its  own  distinctive  plan  of  parochial  schools.  But  no 
scheme  of  church  parochial  instruction  has  succeeded  in  our  country  except  under 
very  peculiar  conditions  and  for  a  brief  period  in  educating  the  people.  It  was  only 
successful  in  Scotland  as  long  as  the  influential  mass  of  the  Scotch  people  wore  of  one 
mind  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  immigrating  people  from  the  Scotch  and  north  of 
Ireland  Presbyterian  stock  became  a  great  power  in  building  up  a  superior  education 
in  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  became  the  headquarters  of 
these  people,  and  from  their  habit  of  coupling  an  elementary  school  with  every 
church  and  the  preference  of  their  people  for  an  educated  ministry  came,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  most  important  results,  not  only  in  the  Central,  but  in  the 
Southern  and,  later,  the  new  Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  great  native  wealth 
of  the  mineral  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  western  slope  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  this  prudent  and  progressive  people,  and,  years  before 
the  State  could  agree  on  any  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole,  this  body  of 
immigrants  were  at  work,  eai*nestly  "training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go.''    Wo  have  already  called  attention  to  the  good  results  of  the  remarkable 
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colony  from  Connecticnt  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  New  England,  in  the  language 
of  Washington,  was  always  ''spreading  itself/'  and  wherever  it  secured  a  foothold 
testified  to  its  unshaken  faith  in  universal  education. 

Below  and  outside  of  all  this  work  of  the  dilterent  churches  was  the  informil 
action  of  the  people  themselves.  In  the  border  land,  which  included  much  of  Penn- 
sylvania till  long  after  the  Revolution,  this  was  the  most  potent  influence  in  awaken- 
ing the  desire  for  an  established  system  of  common  schools.  Through  the  wide 
spaces  of  this  extended  territory  were  scattered  little  groups  of  children,  gathered 
in  neighborhood  schools,  organized  and  cared  for  by  the  parents,  often  taught  bj 
traveling  teachers.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  crude  and  almost  useless 
work  going  on  in  these  little  centers  of  primary  schooling.  But  among  the  best 
uses  of  any  common-school  system  is  the  education  of  the  families  of  the  children 
and  youth  through  their  care  for  it.  And  here  was  generated,  in  this  work  of  caring 
for  the  details  of  school  life  among  a  great  multitude  of  the  ''common  people''  o( 
this  new  State,  the  spirit  that  stood  behind  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  his  coadjutor  half 
a  century  later  in  the  desperate  conflict  for  the  rights  of  the  children. 

This  great  diversity  of  religious  organization  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  all  the 
denominations,  which  for  almost  two  centuries  postponed  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  had  its  compensation  somewhat 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  clerical  leaders  of  each  of  these  great  bodies  of  the 
people  to  build  up  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  It  would  be  interesting, 
were  it  the  object  of  this  essay,  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  this  energetic  policy 
which,  a  century  ago,  made  Pennsylvania  the  center  of  so  much  that  is  valuable  in 
this  department  of  education.  The  special  interest  that  attaches  to  the  labors  of 
two  of  these  denominations — the  Moravians,  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
Presbyterians,  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland — may  now  briefly  be  noted. 

From  the  Moravians  came  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  as  early  as  1739, 
from  which  has  grown  up  a  system  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds,  whose 
central  point  is  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  Moravian  Brothers,  organized  ae 
followers  of  John  Huss,  at  their  beginning  developed  that  special  sseal  and  capacity 
for  education  which  has  made  their  name  distinguished  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. One  of  their  eminent  bishops  was  the  famous  John  Amos  Comenius,  the 
fountain  head  among  the  modems  of  that  method  of  pedagogic  science  which,  w 
further  illustrated  in  the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  a  growing  multitude 
of  educational  reformers,  has  found  in  our  country  its  most  enthusiastic  popnlar 
reception  and  has  now  become  the  ideal  of  every  superior  common  school.  It  is  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  characteristic  habit  of  always  reaching  out  through  the 
world  for  the  highest  aids  in  education  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Comenius  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts; 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  "To  come  over  into  New  England  and 
illuminate  this  college  and  country  in  the  quality  of  president.''  That  he  did  not 
accept  this  invitation  seems  almost  a  national  calamity,  since  it  condemned  our  own 
land  to  a  wearisome  pilgrimage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  out  of  the  lowlands 
of  the  mechanical  and  empirical  school  keeping,  up  to  the  inspiration  of  half  s 
century  ago  through  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  new  education  by  Horace 
Mann  and  the  splendid  body  of  his  associates,  even  more  powerfully  renewed  in  the 
generation  since  the  close  of  our  civil  war. 

The  Moravians  first  appeared  in  Georgia  in  1785  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  but, 
soon  discouraged  by  the  small  results  of  the  venture,  were  attracted  by  the  religious 
toleration  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  colony,  where  they  arrived,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peter  Beker,  at  German  town,  in  1739.  On  his  passage  he  found  the  great  Methodist 
preacher,  George  Whitfield,  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  negro 
youth.  A  tract  of  5,000  acres  was  purchased  and  located  in  Northampton,  held  on 
condition  of  paying  a  red  rose  in  June  in  each  year  forever.  That  red  rose  was  ft  fi* 
emblem  of  the  perpetual  blessing  that  has  blossomed  out  from  this  original  plant  of 
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the  tree  of  knowledge  iu  the  wildemess  of  Pennsylvania.  Oat  of  it  came,  in  due 
season,  scbooU  at  wbicli  were  introdaced  many  of  the  improved  methods  of  the  great 
bishop  teacher,  Comenius— in  many  portions  of  the  State  elementary  schools  for 
children,  coeducational  seminaries,  and  schools  for  negroes  and  Indians.  Many  of 
the  European  peculiarities  of  this  Moravian  community  have  been  dropped,  but  their 
great  institutions  ot  learning  at  Bethlehem^  Nazareth,  and  Lititz,  Pa.,  with  the  famous 
seminary  for  girls  at  Salem,  N.  C,  still  attest  the  persistence  and  wisdom  of  their 
educational  policy.  These  schools  at  different  times  have  attracted  large  numbers  of 
students. from  all  sections  and  every  part  of  the  Union.  Indirectly  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  full  adoption  of  the  common  school,  for  nowhere  is  the  great  work 
of  Comenius  at  present  more  honored  than  in  the  New  World,  hardly  recognized  as 
existing  in  his  ''orbis  pictus.'' 

Even  more  powerful  and  extended  was  the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  people, 
who  began  coming  to  Pennsylvania  soon  after  its  settlement  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to-day  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  its 
composite  population.  At  once  these  little  presbyteries  in  imitation  of  the  home 
custom,  established  parochial  schools,  but  soon  the  desire  for  an  educated  ministry,, 
also  inherited  from  the  home  example,  stirred  the  waters  for  an  education  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  "Log  College,"  established  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks 
County,  was  only  a  frontier  log  cabin  20  by  20  feet.  But  here  for  twenty  years  this 
persistent  son  of  old  Ireland  trained  a  group  of  earnest  students  and  made  it  the  colo> 
nial  cradle  of  the  collegiate,  academic,  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries  that  now  rank 
second  to  none  in  the  Union— Princeton  University,  New  Jersey;  Jefferson,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hampden  Sydney,  Virginia;  Union,  Now  York,  and  others  only  less  celebrated. 
A  stout  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  catalogues  of  the  numerous  schools  of  the 
higher  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  which  date  from  this  humble  day  of  "first 
things"  in  the  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  No  body  of  the  American  people  has 
contributed  more  powerfully  to  all  the  elements  of  our  nationality— patriotism  in^ 
war,  intelligence  and  probity  in  citizenship,  persistent  industry  by  the  most  advanced 
methods,  social  morality,  and  practical  religion. 

From  all  these  individual  developments  of  school  life,  perhapsmore  effective  Aron» 
the  sharp  rivalry  of  sect,  nationality,  and  social  caste,  was  slowly  evolved  the  grow- 
ing body  of  the  superior  strata  of  Pennsylvania  people,  which  for  half  a  century 
was  trained  in  such  a  university  as  was  vouchsafed  to  no  other  American  colony — 
the  colonial  life  and  labors  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Nothing  so  fully  proclaims  the 
itrange  oversight  of  American  written  history  as  the  fact  that  only  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  the  story  of  the  educational  training  of  the  old  North,  under 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  later,  of  the  more  recent  South,  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
heen  accounted  worthy  even  of  "brief  mention."  It  is  just  being  understood  by  our 
thoughtful  people  that  wo  are  more  indebted  to  the  educational  influences  repre- 
sented hy  these  two  men  than  to  any  other  cause.  Both  Franklin  and  Jefferson  were 
less  abundantly  endowed  with  a  special  outfit  of  executive  ability  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  statesmanship  than  several  of  the  leaders  of  that  eventful  period,  although 
both  succeeded  in  "diffusing  themselves ''  as  an  irresistible  motive  power  through 
the  entire  body  politic.  But  without  the  educational  labors  of  Franklin  during  the 
fifty  years  previous  and  of  Jefferson  for  almost  half  a  century  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Government,  even  Washington  would  have  failed  in  his 
magnificent  leadership,  having  no  reliable  people  to  lead  ;  and  the  South  would 
have  lost  that  uplift  of  enthusiasm  for  the  secondary  and  higher  and  the  aspiration 
for  universal  education  which,  more  than  all  other  influences,  saved  it  from  being 
destroyed  by  "the  peculiar  institution^'  which  came  so  near  achieving  the  separation 
of  the  Union  in  1860-1865. 

In  this  great  education  of  the  colonial  people  of  the  North  Franklin  began  his 
work  by  the  establishment  of  himself  as  a  printer  in  the  little  city  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  age  of  23.    His  great  educational  work  was  well  be^n  before  Thomas  Jef- 
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Ibroon  was  born;  and  before  tbe  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  lB«lepeiMl( 
Bjailo  tUu  drat  aDUoiincemcnl;  of  bis  coinpreb«a»ivc  etlucafeional  xmlicy  to  Vir^wis^ 
the  work  of  Franklin  was  virtually  accouiplisliet].  To  record  the  steps  hi  lUia  acrka 
of  great  labors,  wliich  became  a  trno  nniversity  of  the  people  of  the  Narthero  eulo- 
ntcs  from  172J  to  1776,  a  period  of  more  than  forty-five  years  of  thiify,iii  sono  respocts 
Bdost  roniarkablo  of  Ameriean  men,  fitly  called  "  a  bom  teacher  of  men,  ranking 
among  tbe  most  distiDgnished  moralists  who  have  ever  lived,''  is  all  the  limtta  of 
this  essay  will  permit. 

In  1729,  on  bis  retnm  from  London,,  where  bis  real  manhcMMl  waa  aprcmt^dy  he 
opened  bis  printing  office  and  speedily  letl  the  profession  m  tho  colonieak  The 
first  newspaper  of  any  ability,  tbe  Ponnsylvania  Gazette,  was  bis  creation.  At  3( 
he  organized  the  first  subscription  library,  'Ube  mother  of  all  the  North  Ataonean 
sub8cri]>tion  libraries."  In  1732  ho  began  the  publication  of  Poor  Richards  Almanac, 
a  aort  of  annual  people's  magazine  of  iiractical  information,  wit,  wisiloiii«  and  j^ood 
enltnre  to  the  masses  of  tbe  colonial  people.  l*his  con  tinned  twenty- fiv«  yettm^  rir- 
eubitcd  10,000  copios  a  year,  and  is  rightly  called  *^ono  of  the  moat  important  fuahU- 
cations  in  the  worhl,  tho  revered  and  popular  seboolinaater  of  a  great  nation  dnrio* 
its  period  of  tutelage/'  In  that  and  his  jonmal  bo  organised  tho  pnsaent  symbmm  of 
business  advertiaiug.  This  unique  pnblicutioa  is  deseriped  by  its  author  in  thoe 
words:  ''Not  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  wisdom  was  my  own,  but  rather  the  gleanings  that 
I  bad  made  of  tho  science  of  all  ages  and  national''  But  hero  Franklin  became  the 
fiither  of  American  journalism,  that  powerful  iuflnence  which,  in  our  day,  bao  became 
the  people's  hij^irh  school  and  the  modifier  and  complement  of  all  Amerioan  instita- 
tiona  and  agencies  for  tho  mental  and  religions  training  of  the  cittaen.  Tbe  Junta 
Club,  a  small  secret  organization  of  the  foremost  young  men  of  Philadelphi»,  mart- 
ing  to  disenas  and  inaugurate  schemes  of  public  benefit,  was  tho  prolific  parent  of 
Duuibera  of  aimilur  organizations,  and  is  being  revived  to-day  in  the  aasoeiation  of 
infiucntial  citizens  for  tbe  reform  and  dirootion  of  our  distraeted  muuiciiml  life. 
Becoming  postmaster  of  Pbiladelphia,  and  afterwards  Postmaster-Ganerul  of  the 
colonies  in  1737,  at  tbe  ago  of  31,  he  was  inspired  with  the  worthy  ambition  of  tlie 
most  entertaining  of  modem  English  novelists,  Anthony  Trollopo,  to  eatablisb  a  post- 
oflSce  in  r(*acli  of  every  family,  thus  bringing  the  peoplo  of  tho  colony  in  toacb  with 
one  another  by  a  regular  dissemination  of  news.  Meanwhile  be  had  not  forg^tkii 
tbe  goofl  push  of  tbe  old  Latin  school  in  Boston,  in  which  ho  was  for  a  little  time  a 
student.  He  learneil  nil  the  modern  lauguageathen  taught,  and  was  rapidly  gaining 
tbe  reputation  for  scientific  observation  that  brought  bim,  a  self-educated  boy,  to  tbe 
high  (listinctiim  of  a  degree  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and  attracted  tbe  attention  of  the 
greatest  universities  of  tho  world.  At  tho  ago  of  30  bo  was  tho  moving  spiritof  the  new 
"PbiloHopbical  Society,"  and  was  especially  interested  in  investigation  and  expert- 
mentiug  in  tho  directions  of  the  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  and  manufa43ture3. 
Along  with  these  labors,  all  touching  on  tho  most  vital  educational  influences  of  a 
now  country,  went  a  series  of  ingenious  and  valuable  corresponding  moveinents  in 
public,  municipal,  and  domestic  life — the  invention  of  the  Franklin  stove,  tlio  organi- 
zation of  the  firo  brigade,  the  night  watch,  nnd  the  city  hospital.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  on  whicli  this  master  spirit  of  tho  early  American  life  did  not  lay  bi9 
bauds.  Everywhere  his  ideas  of  the  trainiug  of  tho  mind  went  band  in  hand  with 
that  practical  education  in  religion  and  morality  which  bo  always  declared  the 
foundiitions  of  all  successful  human  existence. 

Meanwhile  he  cooperated  heartily  with  the  effort  to  establish  a  scheme  of  comnHNi 
education  for  tho  rapidly  increasing  German  population  of  the  colony,  and  sug- 
gestetl  its  most  useful  and  practicxd  feature,  the  setting  up  of  a  printing  press,  tho 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  schoolbooks,  and  many  useful  pamphlets.  But  even  be 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  conservatism  of  the  clergy  of  this  peoplo  and  the 
efi'ovt  came  to  naught,  with  the  later  enterprise  of  the  Franklin  College  for  Germaoav 
at  Lancaster.    It  was  only  through  these  trials  and  aaerificee,  just  begionlng  to  be 
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flppceeiirtml,.  tkat  tli^  liostilit^  to  tlio  common  aoUooIin^i:  of  all  Astericaii  cbilNiren  Ua 
a  c«>iixm<iiL  citizcnsiiip  Ltis  buen  orvrcunio  iu  Pennitylvujiia,  ercii  in  tiieao  later  yeortw 

Battlie  ino»t  uotablu  cdiicutboiral  seliemu  inaagiiTated  by  Frauklln  was  tbo  estal^ 
liakaient  of  tho  *^AeaidsuLy  ami  Cboritabio  Scboul  of  reuiiDylvani:!^"  iu  1743.  la 
1749  tbia  iiiiattt  tnterpriso  was  iiHtiated  by  a  boards  of  \rbivb  Fraakliii  vaA  the 
^uumafl]!;.  A  iKiiiipblut,  eatitbtd  '^Proposals  rdatiag  to  tbo  oducatiou  of  tbe  pcotrlo 
mi  Poimaik'lvaiiiay/'  waa  one  of  tbe  earUeat  an<l  still  remnina  one  of  tbo  ablest  ediicar 
tioottl  doonmeiUs  prepared  iu  Auieriea.  It  devolupa,  witb  g;re:it  cloamess  and  woife- 
dorfiil  conmiou  senao,  aii  ideal  of  asemiiiary  of  learniag,  remarkable  Ibff  tbatdaj. 
His  iileae  of  asuitiiblo  locntion^  of  aebtnil  buildingH^  rootbeda  of  iiistxoctien  and  tiee 
•f  ttpfiaratmiy  tbo  advaucetl  idea  tbac  tbo  '^rector  abeiilil  be  a  correct,  jmro  apeoker 
erf  Idle  Enj^iab  toaguo/'  drawin*;,  ele^ptnt  wrltxe^  iostntction  iu  £s<glisb,  ete.,  were 
thtt  nearest  approaeb  to  tie  must  approved  way  of  inatcacti^u  by  otir  preieDt  system 
of  'Mangaage  lessons."  Tbe  traiuiii^;  of  tbo  voice  iu  elocation  and  debate;  t]» 
tbo*D«|^  study  of  tbo  chiasie  ami  woilern  langnagesy  witbottt  uegleet  of  tbe  rao4ber 
teK^ne;  a  beooder  stndy  of  tbe  mitnral  acioneee  iluui  pmtvofled  anywhere  in  Ametiee 
oft  tbai  time^  tb*  constant  regard  to  moral  dteoipline  aau\  correet  living  by  tbe 
ettadeotB;  the  aoaax  of  charity  scbooln,  wbieb^  begiimiuf^iiitbo  Fnenda' Seboei,  eoa^ 
itiiuieil  tilt  t87U  a  fifoAure  in  the  presenti  Uuivorslty  of  Pennsylvoniik— aH  these  were 
aet  forth  in*  thie-  early  psogramme  of  tbe  seooudiiry  and  bi^^ber  edttcaiicni^  not  sujf^ 
poeeed  in  any  efU^sequeni  pnhlieatroii  in  tbo  conn  try. 

Tbe  leoaens  xtasignvd  for  tbe  establisbmcut  o€  tliiit  aehoel  in  a  later  apfpeal  to  tbe 
city  council  of  Pbiladclpbia  were  (1)  tliu  necessity  of  educating  American  ebtMren 
at  home;  (2)  that  a  larger  class  could  be  traiued  for  tbo  growing  duties  of  public 
life;  (3)  that  tbe  present  type  of  comiuoo-school  teacliers  conld  bo  superseded  by  a 
body  of  trained  scholars  and  res]»ectable  young  men ;  (4)  that  tbo  people  tbemselves, 
of  difiecent  nationalities-  and  classes,  co^ibl  be  fused  in  &  common  citizenship;  (5) 
that  tbe  city  wbixdi  originated  aacb  an.  inatitutioa  would  greatly  preit  by  it  ia  all 
waQp^s. 

Foonded  by  a  combination  of  pnblic  ami  municipal  conixibutiona,  placed  under 
tbe  eentroL  of  acorpocatiou  representing  various  seeta  in  rellgjou,  Fran^iu  bim^ 
self  elected  as  ''an  honest  niau  of  no  sect/'  tbo  school  was  cbaitesed  in  1753  as  an 
academo'y  ami  in  1735  by  tbo  provincial  assembly  with  tbe  three  departments- of 
ehaiity  school,  academy,  and  coUego.  At  oneo  it  received  300  students;  in  1763, 400, 
ene-tbird  in  tho  college  departuieut,  many  from  tbe  Sonth  and  tbo  West  ladies^  with 
aspriaklingof  Indian  boys.  Dr.  Willl:im  Smith  wne  tbe  first  president,  and  remained 
ia  this  position  till  tbe  college  was  developed  into  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  dose  of  the*  Revobitionary  war.  Tbo  iudefatiguble  president  raised  $30,000,  and 
is  aaid  to  have  added  $100,000  to  tbo  funds  of  tbe  now  institution.  The  medical 
departnient,  established  in  17G5,  wua  tbo  earliest  of  all  schools  of  medicine  iu  the 
Union*  Tho  law  school  came  later.  Tbo  college  lost  its  charter  and  property  dur- 
ing tbo  tumult  of  tbo  war,  but  emerged  at  tbe  formation  of  the  Republic  ia  1789 
with  more  than  its  usual  prentige^ 

lyCuob  of  this  vaJnablu  scrvico  of  Franklin  waa  rendere<l  before  the  birth  of  Tliomas 
Jetfereon  and  uioch  during  Jelfersou's  school  days.  At  tbo  ago  of  44  Franklin,  the 
great  American  ''man  of  all  work,*'  retired  from  private  business,  ostensibly  for  lit- 
erary leisure,  but  ouly  to  step  out  and  up  iuto  tho  broatler  sphere  of  activity  which 
landed  bim  iu  tbe  Colonial  Congress  at  the  age  of  70,  iu  many  respects  tho  most 
remarkable  contribution  of  tbe  colonial  life  to  the  new  Republic. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tbe  iuteusity  of  tbo  iuOoeuco  of  such  a  man  at  such  a 
critical  period  of  tbe  development  of  a  people.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  splendid  early 
oontributioa  of  New  EngUmd  to  the  life  of  tho  Central  American  colonics.  He  rep- 
resented not  the  original  Puritan  indaenco  that  bad  wrought  oat  tbe  essential  ele- 
meate  of  tbe  native  civilization,  but  that  broader  clement  of  cosmopolitanism  ia 
religion,  government,  society,  and  eduoation,  without  which  all  ether  gifts  weuUl 
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have  romained  the  special  possession  of  a  few  prosperous  provinces  and  notttiecbsr- 
acterization  of  an  American  civilization.  Old  England,  with  all  its  oI>8tiDacj  and 
conceit  of  private  personality  and  narrow  and  involved  hahits  of  life,  has  given  to 
the  modem  world  a  group  of  the  broadest  minded  leaders  of  the  race.  In  the  same 
way  New  England,  with  a  large  body  of  its  home-loving  class  so  immersed  in  mak- 
ing its  own  town  or  city  a  model  community  that  it  can  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  nation  can  not  bo  a  magnified  Massachusetts  or  Connecticnt,  has  yet  given  to  the 
Republic,  in  every  department  of  American  life,  an  abundant  share  of  the  broadest- 
minded  and  progressive  leadership  of  the  country.  And  nowhere  better  than  id 
the  Pennsylvania  of  the  colonial  epoch  could  such  a  man  find  the  most  conspicnooi 
opportunity  to  put  forth  his  unique  and  all-pervading  influence,  to  set  in  moti<m 
agencies  and  institutions  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  years,  would  bring  into  har- 
mony the  most  antagonistic  classes  and,  out  of  the  most  hopeless  diversity,  build  a 
€H4ite  in  more  than  one  respect  a  model  Commonwealth. 

It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  this  greatest  of  American  popular  edaeaton 
that.  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  nt  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  foond 
to  be  the  foremost  of  American  communities  in  science,  letters,  and  polite  socletj, 
and  was  eminently  the  fit  place  for  the  session  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  formation  of  the  new  nationality;  allrepn- 
seuted  by  the  old  bell  that  once  more,  on  the  late  memorial  year,  renewed  itstrsTek, 
passing  from  its  home  to  the  great  representative  city  of  the  new  Northwest;  wher- 
ever it  went,  as  in  the  old  time,  "proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.'' 

The  Epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  Establishment  of  the  National 
Government,  1775-1800. 

We  have  now  reviewed,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  course  of  educational  development 
in  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  from  the  settlement  of  each  to  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  war  of  Independence.  Our  aim  in  this  examination  has  not  been  the  recapito- 
lation  of  the  details  of  educational  history  so  much  as  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  educational  practices  in  each  of  these  provinces  were  an  antidpft- 
tton  of  the  American  common  school. 

The  one  characteristic  quality  of  the  American  system  of  common-school  education 
which  dififerentiates  it  from  the  public  schools  of  all  European  countries  is  that, 
from  the  foundation  stone  upward,  it  is  the  attempt  of  a  free  people  to  educate  itself. 
In  the  American  common  school  the  responsible  people,  armed  with  the  right  of 
suffrage,  initiate  the  movement  for  a  system  of  public  education  through  their  legal 
representatives,  chosen  by  free  election  or  by  legal  process  in  towns,  countiei, 
municipalities,  and  States.  They  put  the  system  in  legal  shape;  support  it  by  per- 
manent State  or  local  funds  and  taxation,  all  under  the  control  of  the  people; 
establish  the  conditions  of  attendance  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  condoct 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the  courses  of  stndj 
and  methods  of  mental,  moral,  sesthetic,  and  industrial  training.  In  short,  tbrongh 
the  republican  agency  of  a  flexible  majority,  always  open  for  correction  at  the  vo\^ 
the  people,  organized  as  the  Commonwealth,  take  in  charge  everything  connected 
with  the  educational  training  of  children  and  youth,  so  far  as  concerns  the  qualifica- 
tion for  good  American  citizenship. 

But,  while  more  than  one-half  the  States  of  the  Union  have  assumed  the  right  to 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  for  all  children,  no  State  has  presumed  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  parent  in  respect  to  the  method  by  which  this  shall 
be  secured—whether  by  home,  neighborhood,  private,  public,  or  any  system  that 
produces  the  desired  result.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  States,  at  different  times,  bav« 
aided  and  encouraged  many  sorts  of  schools  by  subsidies,  exemption  from  tasatioOi 
and  other  favorable  legislation,  although  the  tendency  everywhere  at  present  i«*^ 
limit  Government  aid  strictly  to  institutions  under  State  control. 
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Th'iB  idea  of  universal  education  nnderlics  the  action  of  tlie  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States  in  its  vast  system  of  national  subsidies  for  education,  by  x^rpetosl 
grants  of  public  domain,  gifts  of  money,  and  tbe  support  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Educatiou.  Tbe  Government  is  also  involved  in  tbe  practice  of  national.  State,  and 
local  encouragement  of  literature,  art,  music,  tbe  founding  of  libraries  and  museums, 
-  and  whatever  directly  and  often  indirectly  ministers  to  tbe  education  of  a  people. 
It  is  also  in  intimate  connection  witb  tbe  national  and  State  laws  for  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  tbe  protection  of  all  forms  of  worship  against  public  or  private  inter- 
ference, even  to  the  extent  of  exempting  vast  amounts  of  ecclesiastical  property 
from  taxation.  And  even  more  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  system  is 
the  entire  body  of  legislation,  every  year  becoming  more  stringent,  for  the  limita- 
tion of  exclusive  and  arbitrary  parental  authority  and  the  protection  of  children 
from  tbe  injustice  of  home  or  corporate  tyranny  and  greed  through  vagrant,  labor, 
and  industrial  laws.  The  State  even  follows  the  child  and  youth  into  the  house  of 
correction  and  the  prison,  and,  by  a  wise  and  humane  direction  of  his  mental,  moral, 
and  manual  training  there,  seeks  to  dry  nx)  the  fountains  of  youthful  depravity. 

In  this  sense  what  we  call  the  American  system  of  universal  education  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  chief  motive'power  of  our  American  civilization,  so  inextri- 
cably intertwined  with  our  republican  form  of  government  and  order  of  society 
that  to  abolish  or  to  essentially  modify  it  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  a  new  soul 
inside  tbe  body  of  our  entire  American  life. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to  the  rectitude  of  history  that  in  telling  tbe 
story  of  tbe  American  common  school  the  author  of  this  essay  should  endeavor  to 
show,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  educational  habits  of  tbe  American  people  from  tho 
beginning  as  tbe  best  guide  to  the  characteristics  and  career  of  each  State  and  section 
of  tbe  Republic.  For  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  this  ''making  of  a  people** 
during  tbe  earliest  period  of  its  occupation  of  a  new  country  can  any  fair  judgment 
be  passed  on  any  portion  of  its  subsequent  history.  We  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  with  such  accuracy  and  fairness  as  wo  could  command,  the  facts  concerning 
education  in  the  thirteen  New  England,  Central,  and  Southern  American  colonies 
before  the  opening  of  the  great  epoch  of  the  war  of  Indei>endence.  If  these  facts 
have  been  correctly  stated  and  their  relations  to  tbe  general  development  of  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  civic  affairs  have  been  actually  indicated,  a  new  light  will  be  shed 
npon  the  history  of  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  tbe  establishment  of  the 
National  Government^  including  tbe  twenty -five  years  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  war 
to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  of  education  inaugurated  at  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  and  incorporated  into  the  permanent  policy  of  the  New 
England  colonies  during  tbe  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  relations  which  that  system  of  youthful  training  bore  to  tbe  forma- 
tion of  what  is  regarded  as  the  Puritan  Society,  finds  complete  illustration  in  the 
history  of  New  England  during  the  war  for  independence.  We  have  shown  how, 
by  a  fortunate  unity  of  sentiment  on  the  fundamental  question  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, the  control  of  public  afi*airs  by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  tbe  direction  of  the  church,  government,  education,  and  in  large  degree 
of  social  and  private  life  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  tbe  responsible  people 
of  each  community.  Tbe  New  England  school  from  the  first,  in  all  its  departments, 
was  the  people's  method  of  educating  the  children  for  tbe  duties  of  American  life. 
Thus,  while  tbe  development  of  a  stalwart  and  obstinate  personal  independence  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  Puritan  idea  of  sole  direct  responsibility  to  God  in 
thought  and  action,  this  harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion  produced  tbe  most  compact 
form  of  society  then  on  the  globe.  Nowhere  in  the  American  provinces  bad  there 
been  such  a  triumphant  success  among  a  free  people  in  the  art  of  living  together  as 
in  these  colonics.  Thus  at  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  war,  after  the  first  *'  big  lift," 
that  landed  tbe  small  upper-class  Tory  contingent  over  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
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Bcntifty  tbero  was  rirtnally  no  conflict  of  political  opinion  in  New  England  tm  the 
end  of  the  war.  Tbeac  four  colonies,  though  inferior  to  the  central  and  sonthem 
in  population,  furnished  ono-half,  probably  a  majority,  of  the  pormanent  solditrrj. 
Wofthiugtou  statod  that  at  tlio  close  of  the  war  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  were 
froin  New  England,  with  tbo  hearty  addition :  '*  God  bless  the  N«w  England  troops. ' 

But  jnst  this  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action  was  doubtless  somewhat  a  bar  to 
the  development  of  eminent  civil  and  military  leadership.  Fortunately^,  by  all  o«kls 
the  greatest  son  of  New  England  was  no  longer  an  inkabitant  of  his  own  natireeiiy. 
The  j^reot  agitators,  liko  Sam  Adams,  Otis,  Mayhew,  and  Warren,  the  statesmen  of 
the  John  Adams  typo,  and  tho  military  men,  with  the  exception  of  Greene,  were 
hardly  in  the  foremost  rank.  The  social  and  pnblic  atmosphere  of  colonial  New 
England  was  not  then  favorable  to  the  growth  of  men  of  great  executive  capacity 
in  military  or  civic  affairs.  A  i>eople  Individually  the  most  obstinate  and  unman- 
ageable and  unitedly  tho  roost  compact  and  uncompromising  on  the  face  of  tin 
earth  did  not  relish  tho  habit  of  "training  ifhder"  groat  leaders  in  any  department 
of  life. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  central  and  sonthem  colonies  to  fumtah  this  indispensable 
lewlership  during  the  memorable  era  of  twenty-five  years  from  tho  opening  gna  at 
Lexington  to  tho  close  of  tho  century.  Owing  to  tbo  great  diversity  of  tho  national 
origin,  religions  belief,  and  social  statns  of  tbo  populations  of  the  Central  States^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Now  Jersey— there  had  been  no  effective  general  sys- 
tem of  education  there  for  the  masses  of  the  people  ilnring  the  long  years  since  the 
advent  of  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  British  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and 
tho  Delaware.  Tho  schooling  of  these  generations  had  been  in  family,  neighbor- 
hood, private,  and  parochial  schools,  with  a  luoderate  supply  of  academical  nod 
higher  seminaries,  generally  nnder  the  control  of  religioas  sects  or  prii^te  eleoe 
corporations. 

Thus  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  set  of  people  hail  been  perpetnaied  and 
fixed  with  the  passing  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tbo  war  the  Germans  and  the 
different  classes  of  the  British  pcoplo  in  Pennsylvania  and  tho  Dutch  and  English 
of  Now  York  were  to  a  great  extent  separate  peoples,  even  tbe  unity  of  language 
was  not  yet  achieved.  The  wido  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  politics  inteusi- 
fied  this  separation.  Tho  extremes  of  social  life,  all  tbe  way  from  tbo  feudal  patroon 
to  the  feeble  tenant  on  his  estate,  added  to  tbis  inevitable  distinction. 

In  snch  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  tho  samo  almost  unani- 
mous response  of  tho  mass  of  tho  pcoplo  to  tho  call  of  the  united  provinces  as  in 
New  England.  These  colonies  from  tho  first,  though  in  thoir  public  policy  not 
behind  others,  were  greatly  disturbed  by  a  widespread  disloyalty  to  tho  patriot 
cause.  At  tho  darkest  crisis  of  tbo  conflict  there  was  almost  scon  in  some  sections 
danger  of  a  ''stampede'^  of  submission  to  tbe  royalist  cause.  All  tho  leading  cities 
of  these  colonies,  excepting  Albany,  were  at  different  timas  in  possession  of  tbo 
enemy.  New  York  was  almost  destroyed  by  its  occupation  during  the  entire  period 
of  tbo  war. 

Bnt  from  this  inovitablu  scpnration  of  tho  superior  class  from  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  tbeir  education  in  private  and  collegiate  schools  at  homo  and  abroad  tbese 
colonies  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  body  of  remarkable  men  of  great  social 
and  civic  reputation  Avho,  at  tbe  outbreak  of  hostilities,  grasped  the  reins  of  public 
affairs  and  held  these  important  provinces  up  to  their  duty  through  the  discoorage- 
ments  and  perils  of  the  conflict.  At  tho  head  oi  this  illustrious  company  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  tho  great  public  schoolmaster  of  tho  central  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
for  fifty  years,  to  whom  the  country  owed  moro  than  to  any  other  man  for  such 
political  unanimity  as  was  secured  among  tho  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
the  long  list  of  eminent  statesmen,  jurists,  financiers,  and  administrators  in  these 
colonies  during  tho  turbulent  years  succeeding  tbo  advent  of  peace,  tbe  formative 
period  of  the  National  Government,  to  see  that  here  was  illustrated  the  peculiar 
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power  of  sneb  an  order  of  soeietj  to  develop  siroBg  ami  jioUtic  leaders  of  communi- 
ties iu  the  hour  of  imminent  peril. 

Even  more  conspienorts  was  tbo  illa»tratioii  of  this  fact  in  the  Sontbem  States. 
From  tbe  settlemt'nt  of  Virginia,  in  1607,  to  the  lint  bloodsheil  of  the  ;:Teat  vrar,  in 
Korth  Carolina  in  1771,  there  had  lieea  no  effective  system  of  pnblie  cdneation  seri- 
o«iH)y  attempted.  While  the  soperior  class  in  various  ways  did  secure  moderate 
acholasue  training  for  their  own  children,  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  society  a 
,^reat  1>o<l7  of  people  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  schooling,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  negro  slaves  who  were  simply  a  burden  and  hindrance  frooi  the 
:first.  ■     i 

Boi  through  the  concentrated  force  of  the  Sonthem  colonial  govermnents  and 
tbe  high  aristocratic  typo  of  social  and  educational  life  there  had  been  de>*eloped 
a  splendid  sopo'ior  class;  not  nn  aristocracy  of  blooil  and  heritage,  in  the  Enropcan 
sense,  but  »  group  of  the  desceodaata  of  the  powerful  conservative  rkias  that  was 
drifted  iuto  the  section,  as  one  stratum  of  Uaritish  immtgration.  The  more  favored 
of  thcao  people  sent  their  sons  to  England  for  etlueation  or  supplied  the  want  at 
kome,  as  in  tbo  case  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia. 

Tlie  result  was  the  remarkable  body  of  men,  especially  from  the  Old  Dorainion, 
who,  at  the  beginning,  came  to  the  front  and  for  a  long  geiraratioD  were  the  chief 
administrators  of  the  Continental  and  National  Government.  It  can  not  bo  dented 
that  this  ori^pnal  constitution  of  Scmthem  society  was  highly  favorable,  in  its 
superior  claas^  to  the  development  of  a  habit  of  command  in  private  and  exeen- 
tive  capacity  in  certain  departments  ef  public  affairs,  in  peace  and  war.  Ami  it 
appears  nothing  less  than  a  Providential  circumstaiice  that,  while  the  foundation  of 
the  now  government  was  in  constant  i>eril  of  wreck  on  the  reef  of  an  obatiaato  idea 
4f€  colonial  independence,  while  each  colony  was  esteeming  itself  a  little  nation  and 
cotttendiBg,  amid  a  noisy  crowd  of  rival  naticmalities,  for  its  uttermost  rights  and 
privilege V  tbe  leaders  of  public  affairs  should  so  largely  ha\'e  eomo  from  the  South, 
where  this  tendency  was  strongest.  We  owe  it  greatly  to  the  Urmuess  of  Washing- 
ton,  Marshall,  and  Madison,  and  tothecompreheiisivo  and  intense  patriotism  of  Jef- 
ferson and  the  statesmen  that  adopted  the  opposing  theories  of  these  great  leailers, 
that  the  influential  class  of  the  Southern  colonies,  tho  planters,  were  persuaded  to 
come  into  tbe  Union  on  tho  basis  of  a  nationality  which  proved  itself  x>owcrful  enough, 
in  tbe  day  of  peril  in  1860,  to  overwhelm  the  entire  industrial  and  social  organism  of 
their  States  in  absolute  ruin  and  i>lace  in  the  amen«led  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  repudiation  of  the  extreme  theory  of  State  independence^  which  was  the 
radical  question  involved  iu  tlie  civil  war. 

In  1788  it  would  have  beuu  impossiblo  to  form  a  union  Lad  it  not  been  for  the  wise 
and  potriotie  mediation  of  this  group  of  statesmen,  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Franklin  towering  above  tbo  heads  of  all  contemporaries  ns  beacon  lights  for  the 
ahip  of  state,  tossril  on  a  stormy  sea.  And  in  no  other  school  could  tliis  boily  of 
atatesmen  have  been  trained  for  this  emergency  than  in  the  Southern  society  before 
tlie  war  of  the  Revi>]ution  Tbe  time  had  not  yet  come  there  for  tbo  establishment 
of  the  people's  common  training  school  of  citizensbi]);  indee^l,  it  was  to  be  deferred 
yet  more  than  half  a  century,  and  only  to  come  after  a  couflict  more  terrible  than 
the  original  struggle  for  republican  institutions.  Bnt  there  was  something  during 
the  closing  twenty-five  years  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  more  important  tliau  this — 
the  possibility  of  a  uuiou  that  would  insure  a  great  republican  nationality  in  the 
Kew  World.    This  secured,  all  good  tilings  were  bonnd  to  come  in  <lue  time. 

Up  to  1776  there  had  been  ten  colleges  cstablisheil  in  tbe  thirteen  provinces,  iuclud- 
Isg  Hampden-Sidney,  Virginia,  founded  in  that  year — eiglit  in  the  New  England  and 
Central  colonies  and  two  in  Virginia.  Outy  two  of  these,  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
sitj'  of  Pennsylvania,  could  bo  regarded  uusectarian  in  religion.  For  a  generation 
aa  increasing  nnmber  of  the  superior  yonng  men  of  the  South  had  been  grailnated 
ikom  these  Northecn  schotds,  e8i>eeially  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the  UxuYersity  of 
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Pennsylvania.  Besides  these  there  were  probably  less  than  one  hnndred  acade- 
mies or  secondary  schools  of  real  importance  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time. 
But  out  of  this  somewhat  meager  supply — even  for  a  new  country,  at  that  time  con- 
taining a  white  population  of  some  2,000,000 — the  more  ambitious  young  men  of  the 
different  provinces  had  managed  to  get  an  education  that  served  them  well  in  the 
emergencies  of  public  life  to  which  they  were  exposed.  These,  with  the  considera- 
ble class  educated  in  European  schools  and  a  few  men  of  transcendent  native  genios, 
like  Franklin  and  Washington,  as  nearly  self-educated  as  men  of  that  type  can  be, 
were  largely  represented  in  public  life  from  the  opening  Colonial  Congress  to  that 
great  assembly  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  body  45  were  graduates  of  colleges,  and  all  were  of  the  class  now 
regarded  as  educated.  Not  a  member  personally  represented  the  uneducated  masses 
that  did  exist  in  all,  and  especially  in  the  Central  and  Southern  colonies.  Of  the 
65  members  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  45 
had  received  collegiate  instruction,  9  had  studied  at  Princeton,  4  in  Yale,  3  in  Har- 
vard, 2  in  Columbia,  1  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  probably  7  in  William  and 
Mary ;  1  had  been  a  student  in  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland ;  1  hailed  from  Glasgow, 
and  1  from  Oxford;  3  had  read  law  in  the  Temple,  London.  Franklin  had  been 
a  scholar  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  had  made  great  use  of  the  Philadelphia 
library.  Ho  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England  and  LL.  D.  from  Oxford, 
Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Roger  Sherman  had  labored  as  a  shoemaker  to  send  bis 
younger  brothers  to  college,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  Yale  and  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Connecticut ;  except  Franklin,  the  oldest  member  of  the  convention.  Wash- 
ington had  become  LL.  D.  of  Harvard  years  before,  and  was  afterwards  chancellor 
of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia. 

Happily,  the  day  had  not  dawned  when  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  the  power  to 
lead  a  rabble  were  considered  qualifications  for  elevation  to  the  most  important 
offices  of  public  trust ;  nor  even  the  other  insanity  of  free  government,  that  a  nom- 
inal majority  secured  by  any  and  all  means  is  that  "voice  of  the  people"  which 
may  bo  accepted  as  the  ''voice  of  God."  Chatham  and  Burke  declared  in  Par- 
liament that  the  leaders  of  the  American  people  in  this  memorable  struggle  for 
independence  were  men  of  extraordinary  power,  and  Gladstone  has  added  his  testi- 
mony that  the  American  scheme  of  government  is  the  supreme  effort  of  eminent 
statesmanship  in  history.  So,  through  the  influence  of  the  different  systems  of  edu- 
cation working  through  the  social  organisms  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  came 
forth  that  beautiful  combination  of  elements  which  fashioned  the  American  Repub- 
lic before  the  great  clock  had  struck  the  hour  that  usjiered  in  the  memorable 
nineteenth  century. 

The  immediate  period  of  the  war  of  Independence  was  in  no  sense  a  favorable 
time  for  the  inauguration  of  schemes  of  education ;  in  fact,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  schools  already  established  could  be  kept  open.  Two  of  the 
colleges  were  closed,  a  majority  of  the  academies  suspended  their  sessions,  and  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people  of  all  sorts  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  during 
these  years  of  peril  to  the  success  of  the  patriotic  cause,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
existence  of  the  colonial  life,  even  in  the  condition  under  which  it  embarked  in 
the  desperate  contest,  the  spirit  of  education  was  not  completely  stifled. 

Between  the  years  1776  and  1785  five  new  colleges  had  been  established:  Washing- 
ton and  Lee,  Virginia;  Washington  and  St.  John's,  Maryland;  Nashville,  Tennessee; 
and  Dickinson,  Pennsylvania — four  in  the  old  South  and  one  in  the  new  territory  of 
Tennessee,  beyond  the  mountains.  Only  one  of  these,  Dickinson,  Pennsylvania, 
was  under  ecclesiastical  control,  the  remainder  being  established  by  their  States 
and  nonsectarian.  Of  these,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  no  longer  exists,  save  in  its  new 
connection  with  a  different  organization. 

Between  1784 — the  close  of  the  war — and  1796  nine  additional  colleges  had  been 
created:  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia;  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  the 
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LTniversity  of  Vermont;  the  University  of  East  Tennessee;  Williams  College,  Maa- 
mchusetts;  Bowdoin,  Maine;  Union,  Now  York;  Middlebury,  Vermont;  and  Fred- 
srick,  Maryland.  Of  these,  Georgetown,  District  of  Colombia,  was  and  is  Roman 
C^atliolio;  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Williams,  Massachusetts,  are  Congregational; 
ind  tho  remaining  six  nonsectarian,  three  of  them  under  State  supervision.  Williams 
ind  Middlebury,  to-day,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
[Columbia,  New  York,  are  nonsectarian  colleges,  nnder  tho  control  of  private  corpora- 
tions and,  to  somo  extent,  of  associations  of  their  own  alumni. 

This  fact  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  college  life  from  ecclesiastical  control  indi- 
cates a  growing  Jealousy  of  the  interference  of  the  chnrch  with  education,  especially 
in  institutions  supported,  subsidized,  or  in  any  way  implicated  with  tho  State.  Like 
ill  periods  of  great  social  and  civic  agitation  and  transition,  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  had  shaken  the  foundation  of  theological  belief  and  disturbed  tho  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  all  the  churches.  The  Congregational  Church  of  New  England  was  the 
only  religious  body  that  had  no  occasion  to  change  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  since 
this  was  tho  only  form  of  chnrch  organization  original  to  America.  But  within 
the  twenty-five  years  following  the  organization  of  the  National  Government  all  the 
churches  transferred  from  abroad,  save  tho  Roman  Catholic,  had  reorganized  under 
couditioDS  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  affairs,  which,  first  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
ent  off,  with  a  decided  and  evidently  unchangeable  determination  of  the  people^ 
ill  connection  between  church  and  state  in  the  National  Government,  a  provision 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  all  the  present  States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  close  of  tllo  century  New  York  had  nineteen  academies  and  Massachusetts 
as  many,  while  the  Central  and  Southern  States  were  probably  as  well  supplied. 
In  fact,  there  were  a  greater  number  of  colleges  and  possibly  of  academies  of  the 
first  class  in  tho  United  States  in  proportion  to  tho  white  population  at  that  time 
than  at  present;  the  development  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar,  iVee  high, 
and  normal,  and  tho  preparatory  department  of  tho  majority  of  State  nniversitiee, 
which  constitute  the  upper  story  of  the  common-school  system,  having  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  supplied  the  demand  for  these  departments  of  instruction.  Besides, 
until  the  establishment  of  tho  elementary  and  grammar  departments  of  the  common 
school,  especially  in  the  South,  large  numbers  of  the  children  and  youth  now  eda- 
cated  in  public  were  compelled  to  use  the  private  schools.  With  tho  exception  of  a 
small  nnmber  of  these  academies  established  by  the  fraternities  of  the  Masonic  and 
other  orders,  neighborhood,  private,  and  in  some  cases  institutions  supported  by  the 
cooperation  of  municipal  governments,  tho  majority  of  these  secondary  schools  were 
the  fruit  of  the  great  revival  among  the  different  religious  sects  which  broke  forth 
at  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Yet  from  the  first  the  development  of  the  American  common  school  in  all  its 
departments  through  all  States  of  the  Union  has  never  gone  on  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  any  sort  of  private  or  denominational  schemes  of  instruction.  Neither,  by  any 
legislative  enactment,  have  the  people  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  development 
of  the  broad  realm  of  educational  life  outside  the  common  school.  In  this  also  does 
the  American  differ  from  the  corresponding  systems  of  public  education  in  Europe  in 
avoiding  conflict  with  the  liberty  of  this  region  of  school  life.  Even  the  logic  of 
the  public-school  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  people 
against  ecclesiastical  and  private  invasion  of  popular  rights  has  been  and  still  is 
occasionally  sacrificed  through  the  great  desire  of  public  authorities  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  all  worthy  enterprises  for  the  schooling  and  general  culture  of  the  people. 

Between  tho  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  renewal  of  tho  conflict  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812  only  ten  of  the  States  then  in  the  Union  had  placed  in  their  new 
constitutions  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  an  American  Commonwealth  to  edu- 
cate the  whole  people.  Of  these  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont  were  New  England  States,  and  their  constitutional  provisions  were  but  a 
more  formal  declaration  of  what  had  been  the  statute  law  and  common  practice  of 
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tliiose  cokniics  from  tLeir  earliest  settlement.    An  eisaanoatlDa  of  tbeae 
Tvill  not  only  define  the  attitutlo  of  tbeso  Commonwealths  to  tlio  eommoa  schooi, 
also  to  the  colleges  cstabluUied  niuler  tho  colMiial  regime  and  at  this  pociwltoft 
itod  degree  odmsnlBtezed  under  the  aoi^€es  of  the  Stato^ 

BiASSACHVSRlTS. 

It  is  stated  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edncation  t%ai  ''t^  aitids^ 
fidiicatlou  iu  tho  conslitntiou  of  Massachusetts  of  1780  is  one  of  the  fint  of  the  d 
ever  incorporated  into  the  or;;anlc  law  of  a  State."  AUhoogk  Masaachntettiil 
anticipated  by  four  States,  her  action  in  1780  shows  in  what  a  decided  way  ike  B^ 
Stato  ^'pnt  down  its  foot,''  at  tho  beginning  of  its  existence  as  ooo  of  theUcili 
States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  tho  obligation  of  educating  the  Trbolo  people,  d 
practice  of  which  was  coeval  with  her  existence,  the  first  public  actioQ  in  the 
having  been  taken  in  1642,  within  ten  years  <^  tho  settlement  of  tlie 
colony. 

Tho  article  on  education  in  tho  constitution  of  1780  was  a  part  of  the  seoond  cM 
stitntion  frame<l,  that  of  1778  having  been  rejected  by  the  people.  Section  3,  nsU^ 
it  inrperativo  on  legislators  and  nu^istrates  "  to  cherish  the  interests  of  littnM 
and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,"  was  frnmed  by  John  AdsiDs,  ndll 
been  retained  until  this  day  without  the  slightest  alteiati^m. 

THE  UKIVBKSITT  AT  CAMBKIBGK,  AHD  ENCOUBAGEMEirr  OF^tlTKRATUBl,  tSi 
Srctiok  I. — The  Unitenitif, 


Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  as  the  year  oa 
six  humlred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  wbich  uoir« 
sity  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  ioiliall 
into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qnalified  them  for  public  cmplojneots,  beUii 
chnrch  and  state;  and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  tho  arts  and  sciences,  ninl d 
geoil  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the  Chnstiaa  reli^ 
and  tlio  great  benefit  of  this  and  tho  other  United  States  of  America — it  is  dcchn 
that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their  corjNirato  capacity, 
their  successors  iu  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  have,  hM, 
exercise,  and  enjoy  all  tho  powers,  authorities,  rights,  liberties,  prtrileges, 
ties,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  nro  cntitleil  to  have,  hold,  nse,  ci«r«^ 
and  cnjo3' ;  and  tho  same  are  bcroby  ratitleil  and  confirmed  nnto  thon,  the  said  pren 
dent  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  their  offi** 
and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  have  been  at  sundry  .times,  by  divers  persons,  gifts,  gnu^ 
devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  con veyaaces,  fecit- 
toforo  made,  either  to  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  or  t*  tk 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  tho  said  college  by  somo  other  desenp- 
tion  under  several  charters  successively;  it  is  declared  that  all  Iho  said  gifts,  graa^ 
devises,  legacies  and  conveyances  aro  herebj'  forever  confirmed  nnto  the  presi^J*"* 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  to  their  snccessors  in  the  capacity  »t6nt»^ 
according  to  tho  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  donors,  grantor  or  grsa**'''* 
devisor  or  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  B^f' 
passe<l  in  tho  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  governor  anddopoV 
governor,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction,  wero,  '^ 
the  president,  and  a  nnmber  of  the  clergy  iu  the  said  act  described,  oonstitated  tha 
overseers  of  Harvard  College;  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new  contAitntioB  rf 
government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors  to  the  said  governor,  dsp"*? 
governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor,  lieatsnaat^geTeniK^ 
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eonneO,  ami  seoate  of  tliU  Common  wealth  nre,  nnd  shall  bo  ileemcd,  tboir  successors, 
vho,  with  tho  president  of  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Congregationol  chnrches  in  tho  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watortown, 
Charlestown,  Boston,  lioxbnry,  and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  anthority  belonging  or  in  any  way 
Appertaining  to  tho  orerseers  of  Harvard  College :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  constnied  to  prevent  tbe  legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  from  making  such 
alterations  in  the  government  of  said  university  as  shall  bo  condncivo  to  its  advan- 
tage and  the  interest  of  tho  republic  of  letters,  in  as  full  n  manner  as  might  have 
been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the  late  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Section  II. — The  eneouragemeni  of  UteraturA, 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  being  necessary  for  tho  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as 
these  depend  upon  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  among  the  difl'erent  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them;  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  pnblio  schools,  and  grammar  schools 
in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manu- 
f actnres,  and  a  natural  history  of  tbe  country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  pnblio  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try and  frugality,  honesty  and  pnnotnality  in  all  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good 
bamor,  and  all  social  affections,  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the  jieople, 

Tbe  following  article  was  ratified  in  1857  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitntion : 
"Abt.  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  be  eligible  under  tlio  consti- 
tution  of  tbis  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the 
Cuglish  language  and  write  his  name:  Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from 
coniplyiug  with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  tho  right  to  vote, 
nor  to  any  persons  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the  time  this  amend- 
ment shall  take  effect.'' 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  drew  up  tho  second  section, 
under  which,  with  subsequent  additions,  tho  present  elaborate  system  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Massachusetts  is  supported.  He  relates  that  his  attention  was  colled 
to  the  importance  of  scientific  associations  and  collections  of  natural  history,  etc., 
by  bis  observation  in  Eurojie,  and  that,  after  his  return,  at  his  earnest  suggestion, 
tbis  portion  of  the  constitution  relating  to  **  the  encouragement  of  private  societies 
and  public  institutions  by  rewards  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  science, 
commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  tho  country,"  was  inserted 
in  the  fundamental  law  and  written  by  himself.  Also,  that  the  following  clause, 
defining  tho  public  obligation  to  recognize  to  tho  uttermost  the  duty  to  **  counte- 
nance and  inculcate"  the  entire  code  of  Christian  morality,  including,  as  by  a  quiet 
criticism  of  the  oppressive  Puritjin  solemnity,  **good  humor,  social  affections,  and 
generous  sentiments  among  the  people,"  was  his  own  work.  Another  result  of  his 
influence  was  tho  establishment  of  tho  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
seientifio  assoeiation  resembling  that  established  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  1780.  At  this  date  Massachusetts  had  a  population  of  300,000;  by  1800,  increased 
to  423,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  at  this  period  was  still  living  under  thp  colonial  school 
statute  of  1650,  which  was  but  a  free  revision  of  tho  previous  local  laws  of  the  crtlo- 
nies  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  and  in  large  measure  a  copy  of  the  early  legislation 
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of  MafisachtiBetts.  Under  this  directioo  tho  common-school  system  of  public  iiiatr» 
tion  was  maintained  for  two  hundred  years.  In  1795  the  legislature  establtsbed -^ 
permanent  and  irreduciblo  fand,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  sappeil 
of  common  or  public  schools/'  This,  in  continuation  of  tho  policy  of  1733,  wis  til 
first  public-school  fund  established  in  the  United  States.  It  was  derived  froia  tM 
public  lands,  **a  portion  of  tho  territory  of  Ohio,  now  known  as  the  Connectid 
reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by  the  State  for  its  own  use  when  it  ceded  its  c] 
to  tho  whole  national  domain  beyond  of  the  same  width  as  its  own  territory .^ 
1800  the  population  of  Connecticut  was  251,000. 

NEW   UAMPSUIRE. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a  population  in  1790  of  142,000,  in  17M  pbd 
in  its  constitution  the  following  provision: 

"  ENCOURAOBMEKT  OF  UTBBATURR,  ETC. 

**  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  dififtised  through  a  community  being  emtsM 
to  tho  preservation  of  a  fi-ee  government,  and  spreading  tho  opportunities  and  adni 
tages  of  education  through  tho  various  parts  of  the  country  being  highly  condodn 
.  to  .promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistratfi,  ia  d 
future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  tho  interest  of  literature  and  tbescieiMi 
and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools;  to  encourage  public  and  private  institotitf^ 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce 
trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  td 
inculcate  tho  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  prinA 
charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  d 
social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  tho  people.'' 

This,  with  only  verbal  alterations,  was  copied  from  the  provision  in  the  constiti 
tion  of  Massachusetts. 

The  present  State  of  Maino  was  then  a  portion  of  Massachusetts  and  sabject « 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  State. 

RHODE   ISLAND  AND   VKRMOXT. 

Rhode  Island,  with  less  than  70,000  people,  ha<l  not  yet  come  into  the  great  sisttf' 
hood  of  common -school  Commonwealths.  Vermont,  the  first  State  admitted  to  til 
Union,  in  1791,  with  85,000  people  in  1790  and  only  162,000  in  1800,  in  itsamewki 
constitution  of  1793  placed  in  her  fundamental  law  the  following  provisions:         j 

"Sec.  40. — A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  town  by  the  legisUtm^i 
for  tho  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  n 
each  town;  making  proper  use  of  school  lands  in  each  town,  thereby  to  enable tl>^ 
to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices.  One  grammar  school  in  each  county,  and  one  osi- 
versity  in  this  State  ought  to  bo  established  by  direction  of  the  general  assembly ■ 

"Sec.  41.  Laws  for  tho  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vioeandimo*' 
rality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  dob* 
her  of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  tho  convenient  instrnc^oi 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  8npport« 
in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  thatm^f 
be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learoinf* 
for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  onconragcd  and  protected  iotlii 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  injustice  oogbtt* 
enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1777,  contained  no  reference  ti 
education.  In  1792  the  new  Commonwealth  had  a  population  of  340,000.  At  tbi 
first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  adoption  of  the  revised  constitution  of  17^ 
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Governor  Georgo  Clinton  spoko  oat  after  this  fashion :  ** Neglect  of  the  education  of 
youth  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  anything 
more  worthy  your  attention  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
learuiug,  and  nothing  by  which  wo  can  more  satisfactorily  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being  for  his  past  favors,  since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  the  off- 
spring of  an  enlightened  understanding.-' 

The  legislature  at  once  responded  by  organizing  the  board  known  as  ''The  regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York/'  and  placed  it  in  general  charge  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  of  the  State.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  the  organization  of  this  time- 
honored  body,  which  seems  in  late  years  to  have  taken  on  a  new  life,  has  been  a  help 
or  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  an  effective  system  of  common  schools  in  New  York 
during  the  past  century  is  a  question  still  earnestly  discussed  by  the  educators  of 
the  Empire  State.  But  it  seems  to  have  gone  about  its  work  at  first  with  favorable 
intentions  toward  popular  instruction. 

In  1789  an  act  was  passed  by  which  two  lots  in  each  township  of  public  land  should 
\}e  set  apart  "for  gospel  and  school  purposes.'*  The  State  at  this  time  was  pos- 
sessed of  7,000,000  acres  of  wild  land  in  what  is  now  known  as  northern  and  western 
Kew  York.  The  regents  appealed  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  people  and  children  to  the  extent  of  ''reading  and  as  much  of  writing  and 
arithmetic  as  to  enable  them,  when  they  come  forward  into  active  life,  to  trans- 
act with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the  business  of  life."  This,  with  the  repeated 
reminders  of  the  great  governor,  George  Clinton,  moved  the  legislature  in  1792  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  its  members  to  frame  a  scheme  of  popular  iustruction.  The 
sonl  of  this,  as  of  so  many  of  the  subsequent  movements  in  New  York  in  behalf 
of  common  schools,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Adam  Comstock,  a  represent- 
ative from  Saratoga.  Another  restles8*and  somewhat  "cranky  "  son  of  the  "land  of 
steady  habits,"  Jedediah  Peck,  a  representative  ft'om  Otsego  County,  appears  to  have 
held  the  laboring  oar  in  the  management  of  this  frail  craft  of  universal  education 
through  the  turbulent  seas  of  these  early  experiments  for  schooling  the  children  in 
the  Empire  State. 

On  April  9,  1792,  Governor  Clinton  signed  the  first  of  the  numerous  legislative 
acts  under  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  risen  to  its  present  high  eminence  in 
popular  education.  It  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  annually  for  five  years  to 
encourage  and  maintain  schools  where  the  children  of  the  State  could  receive  "a 
good  English  education."  The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  was  required  to 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  State  grant.  The  electors  of  the  county 
were  authorized  to  choose  commissioners,  to  whom  should  bo  intrusted  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  schools  and  the  handling  of  the  public-school  moneys. 
A  local  board  of  trustees  could  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  each  school  district,  to 
cooperate  with  the  commissioners  in  all  matters  relating  to  tho  choice  of  teachers 
and  general  management  of  the  schools. 

As  there  were  in  the  State  at  this  time  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000 
children  of  the  practical  school  age,  6  to  14,  this  arrangement  of  $75,000  raised  by  taxa- 
tion at  best  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  fair  beginning  of  the  greatest  work  that 
confronts  the  statesmanship  of  an  American  Commonwealth — the  sufficient  and 
unceasing  provision  for  the  demand  even  for  elementary  education.  That  the  people 
eagerly  caught  at  even  this  meager  provision  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only 
year  in  which  even  a  partial  report  was  made,  1798,  there  were  1,352  schools  and 
nearly  60,000  children  under  instruction  during  some  part  of  the  school  year. 

Why  an  opening  so  promising  should  have  languished  before  tho  end  of  the  first 
five  years'  appropriation,  and  why  it  should  have  been  "substantially  abandoned" 
by  the  year  1800,  has  not  been  clearly  explained. 

But  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  lets  us  into  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of 
its  experiment.  The  new  Commonwealth  was  not  yet  abreast  with  its  great  advo- 
cates and  leaders  of  public  education  who  had  enacted  the  first  law.    While  the 
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BUCPMsiTO  govemora  like  Clintoa^  Lewb,  J&j,  and  Tompkiua,  repTCseating  ft  inild* 
ftrray  of  cttligUtened  frieails  of  public  edneation,  saw  awl  deplored  Uie  diffiettltics 
iu  the  |Kith  of  a  geueml  truiiiiog  of  tko  young  eitizens  of  the  Common wenltli,  tbe 
'*Midd]«  estate/*  whicli  mlea  everywhere  in  Atuerica,  was  in  no  present  accord  with 
this  ]H»)icy.  Tbo  high,  aristocratte,  social  tcDd«Dcy  \f hk-li  sacceeded  ike  breaktsg 
up  of  tho  patroou  fondalism  of  th.  early  Duteh  sottleia;  tbe  absorption  of  tbe  reb- 
gtoits  sects  in  a  chronic  war  of  creeds  and  polities;  tho  imlrfference  of  great  masses 
of  the  people  who,  well  enongb  disposed  to  send  their  children  to  sebool,  bail  still 
BO  tbced  dcteruiination  to  compel  their  polttieai  leaders  to  open  tho  wide  door  lor  tbe 
teaching  of  tho  manses;  tbe  sharp  divbiion  of  nationalities  tbat  still  parceled  tbe 
dwellers  m  thesercral  localities  almost  into  separate  and  hostile  peoples — ^tbeae,  with 
other  characteristic  obstacles,  broke  do>wn  tbe  esperiment  and  loi%  theCoanMo»- 
wealtb  for  tbo  tlrst  dozen  years  of  tbe  new  coBlory  witboat  a  system  of  poblie 
education. 

The  corner  stoae  of  the  present  common -scbool  ftind  of  tbe  State  was  laid  ia  1S05, 
in  the  dedication  of  500,000  acres  of  puldie  land. 

XEW  JERSST. 

At  tbe  adoption  of  its  ftrst  State  coast itnt ion,  in  1776^  New  Jcraegr  eootained  a 
popul:aioaof  184,000.  This  instriimeat  contained  no  allnsion  tescbeols  oredoca- 
tion.  It  was  not  till  181G  tbat  tbe  first  act  to  create  a  fond  for  tbe  support  c^  fros 
schools  wae  adopte<l,  and  tbe  first  distribntloM  of  tbe  income  of  this  fnad  was  poai- 
poued  till  182^  while  tbe  first  conatitntional  prorisioii  for  free  edvcatioB  appaasa  ia 
lftl4. 

PWmSTLVAXIA. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wicbevsbam,  in  bis  admirable  History  of  Edoeation  in  Pemii^lTaBia^ 
a  model  for  all  similar  works,  draws  a  diseouragiug  pictnre  of  tbe  coaditioB  of  tbat 
Commott wealth  daring  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  In  1790  Peaasylvania  waa  tbe 
second  American  State  in  population,  containing  435,000  people;  only  snrpaaoed  by 
Virginia,  witb 442,000  whitesaad  morethan 300,000 negroes,  and  in  arailabie resources^ 
if  nut  iu  actual  valuation,  tbo  wealthiest  of  the  original  thirteen.  Yet  tbe  uab.appy 
contentions  of  the  past  one  bnndred  and  fifty  years  among  its  heterogeneous  clashes 
of  immigrants,  intensified  by  the  disagreements  of  religious  sects,  tlw  jealoneica  of 
rival  classes,  and  the  conflict  of  tbe  Government  and  tho  masses  at  home  with  tbe 
ori«;iual  semtfeudal  government  of  tho  Pcnn  family,  bad  so  distracted  tbe  leading 
people  anil  impoverished  great  masses  of  tbe  scattered  rural  settlers  that  it  seeaaed 
less  prob:i  bio  than  ever  that  any  decisive  action  could  be  taken  for  tbe  enconragemeat 
of  general  education  by  the  State. 

Says  Dr.  Wickcrsliam:  ''At  tho  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
war  the  condition  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  probably  less  promisiag  tbaa 
at  any  other  period  beforo  or  since.  Tho  population  of  tbe  State  was  about  350^000, 
for  the  most  part  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory.  Tbe  liberally  e<laeated 
men  among  the  earliont  settlers  bad  gone  down  to  tbetr  graves,  and  in  most  cases 
their  learning  b:td  been  buried  witb  them.  Life  in  the  New  World  bad  proved 
unfavorable  to  tbe  transmission  of  intellectual  tastes,  and  scholars  were  more  nnmer* 
ous  among  the  fathers  than  among  their  sons.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  too  poor, 
too  busy  iu  earning  a  livelthootl,  too  severely  pressed  by  tbe  bardsbips  they  were 
compelled  to  endure  in  an  American  wilderness,  too  nmeh  absorbed  ia  tbe  political 
and  religious  agitations  and  controversies  that  long  distracted  tbe  province,  to  make 
tho  necessary  effort  to  provide  means  adequate  to  tbe  purpose  for  tbe  education  of 
their  children.  Penn  and  his  immediate  successors  strongly  favored  education,  and 
the  earlier  assemblies  passed  some  wholesome  laws  relating  to  tbo  estaldisbment  of 
schools;  but  for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  Revolutio*i  tbe  subject  was  alaoat 
totally  neglected  by  tbo  public  authorities.    The  several  religious  deaominatioaa 
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establkilMil  a  largo  nnmber  of  Bvlioofa,  nnil  in  many  neiglibarkoods  tbe  people  in 
geveral  uiiiteil  id  provkling  tbe  roetms  of  an  clem«utarA'  education ;  but  nil  tbjkt  wan 
cUhm)  in  thM  vraj  cauie  far  Hbort  of  eoTcrtng  the  \rbole  field*  In  1775  not  only 
va»  tbe  Dumber  of  Bt*bolarly  nicu  in  tbe  province  small,  bntcnnporatively  few  grown 
persood  conkd  tk>  mure  tbon  road,  write,  «■*!  calculate  aecording  to  tbe  elementary 
rales  of  antbrnette,  and  many  remaineil  wbolly  ilUlerate.  Tbere  was  little  demand 
for  bigber  iuetitutiotta  of  learnwg,  and  few  existed.  Tbe  collvgo  and  tbe  Friends^ 
p«blic  selHN>)  m  Pbiladelpbia,  tbe  aeodemy  at  Germantoirny  and  srarcely  a  bnlf  a 
dmen  7>riTate  classUul  6cb«ols  in  tbo  elder  setUeil  eonntieff^  with  in  all  an  attend- 
anee  of  tbrte  or  fonr  bu»dred  stndents,  abnolately  esbaost  tbe  adrautages  of  tbis 
<^a?aeter  enjoyed  at  bonie  by  our  Reroltttionary  fathers*'' 

Still  tbe  frieails  of  popular  cdncatloDy  nader  tbe  iaspiffation  of  tbe  Dcclaratioii  al 
Imlepentbtnce*  sncceeded  in  ptaeing  ia  tbe  previsioBal  Gonstitotion  of  tbe  State, 
framed  in  tbe  same  year  with  tbe  immortal  Deelaratioo,  lTi6>  tbe  fbHowing  brief 
prevision : 

'*  Section  45.  Lawn  for  tbo  encouragement  *of  virtue  and  prevention  of  Tice  and 
iBnnarality  shall  be  made  and  coustantly  kept  in  force,  ami  prfHriaion  shall  be  mafle 
far  tberrdne  execution ;  ami  all  religions  scwietiesor  bodies  of  men  heretatbre  onited 
or  mcorpacated  for  tbe  advancement  of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  other  pioos  and 
ebaritable  parpesea,  shall  be  eDeooraged  and  protected  in  tbo  cnjoymeat  of  tbe  privi- 
leges, immanrties,  and  estates  which  tbey  were  acenstcNneil  to  enjoy,  or  could  of 
rtght  have  cnjoyeil,  ander  tbe  laws  and  fonner  ceastiftation  of  this  State. 

**  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  establisbed  m  each  county  by  the  legislatnre,  lor 
ih«  conveoteat  instruction  of  youths,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  pai^l  by  tha 
pfibltc,  as  Rkay  enable  tbero  to  instract  youth  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning 
oball  be  duly  enecmraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  univecslties.'' 

Of  this  brief  reference  to  education  in  the  provisioaal  constitution  in  1776  Dr. 
l^icberahani  says: 

'^This  provision,  broad  for  the  time,  contemplates  two  things:  Tbe  establiabnieiit 
•f  schools  for  elementary  instrnetion,  and  of  institutions  of  a  more  advanceil  graiie 
ftMT  higiter  instruction.  •  *  ^  Tbe  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1776,  in  a<lopt< 
ing  this  provision,  were  approaching  free-school  groaad,  bnt  if  they  saw  it  at  all  it 
"was  only  in  the  dim  distance. 

*'The  perio4l  of  the  Revolntion,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  was  almost  wholly  an 
e<1uratioual  blank.  Tbe  only  act  relating  to  education  passed  l»y  the  general  asaem- 
"bly  during  tbe  war  was  one  abrogating  the  charter  of  tbe  college,  academy,  and 
charitable  school  of  Pbilailelpbia,  and  founding  upon  its  rnins  the  Universtity  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  done  in  the  heat  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  on  account 
of  tbe  alleged  disloyalty  of  some  of  the  trustees  and  professors  connected  with  the 
old  institution." 

In  1790  tbis  ori<;inal  provision  was  renewed  and  placed  in  tbe  revised  constitution 
of  the  State,  where  it  remained,  tbe  only  clause  in  tbe  fundamental  law  refeiringto 
education  until  1874.  But  tt  was  only  through  the  persiHtence  of  Timothy  Picl-er- 
ing,  a  member  of  the  convention,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  representative  of 
the  New  England  settlers  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  district,  where  public  schools  bnd 
long  been  sustained  under  local  law,  that  tbe  effort  to  throw  the  resixmsibility  of 
tbo  legislature  to  establish  schools  upon  tbe  several  counties,  thus,  as  the  historian 
remarks,  '*  making  any  law  establishing  free  schools  or  making  the  schools  free  even 
to  tbe  poor  unconstitutional,'^  was  defeate<l,  and  the  clause  dnally  worded  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
poc^r  may  be  taught  gratis. 

"Sec.  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  BM>fe  seminaries  of 
learning." 
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Bnt  although  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  place  even  liberal  provisions  in  a  consti- 
tation  and  to  formulate  them  into  law,  neither  constitutions  nor  laws  enforce  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  the  leading  classes  in  Pennsylvania  were  opposed  to  snj 
scheme  of  public  instruction  that  would  loosen  the  grip  on  education  already  held 
by  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the  State.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  ttm 
reconstructed  and  purged  of  Toryism  during  the  war  and  the  State  began  by  a  com- 
mendable show  of  liberality  in  granting  to  this  and  various  new  denominational 
colleges  and  seminaries  properties  from  confiscated  and  other  public  lands.  The 
legislature  enacted  that  60|000  acres  of  public  land  should  be  appropriated  and  put 
in  fit  shape  to  be  sold  ^' for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  aiding  public  scbooli.' 
But  the  public  schools  never  received  any  benefit  from  this  appropriation ;  the  rev- 
enne,  if  any,  of  this  domain,  according  to  a  time-honored  practice  in  all  States  not 
supporting  the  common  school,  being  quietly  appropriated  by  the  various  private 
and  denominational  schools,  which,  under  the  name  '^  college,"  or  whatever  higher 
title  could  magnify  their  importance,  were  always  on  the  watch  to  replenish  their 
scanty  finances.  * 

Indeed,  the  final  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1790  was  so  read  for  forty  yean 
as  to  evade  the  obligation  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  common  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  Under  the  provision,  **The  poor  may  be  taught  gratni- 
tously,''  the  practice  for  many  years  was  simply  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  and  church  schools,  thus  preventing  the 
original  intent  of  the  constitutional  provision  and  forcing  the  State  virtually  toeob- 
sidize  this  class  of  institutions.  The  original  educational  heresy  that  still  vitiatet 
the  public-school  system  of  England,  that  common  schools  are  schools  for  the  poor 
who  can  not  educate  their  children  in  the  same  way  as  their  better-ofif  neighbon, 
had  then  full  possession  of  the  American  mind  from  Pennsylvania  down  to  the  Golf 
and  out  to  the  borders  of  Mexico. 

But  we  need  not  infer  from  this  disheartening  record  that  the  faith  in  universal 
education  as  the  motive  power  of  an  American  State  was  dead  or  inactive  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Among  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  advocates  of  tUe  common  school 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  the  friend  and  colaboror  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
all  that  related  to  the  elevation  of  the  people  in  his  State  and  the  true  glory  of  his 
city.  As  early  as  1786  Dr.  Rush  addressed  to  the  legislature  and  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  practical  and  comprehensive  ''plan  for  establishing  public  schools.''  It  was, 
in  substance,  the  same  plan  that  Thomas  .feflerson  and  George  Wythe  hod  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1779.  It  provided  for  a  State  university,  subsidiied 
by  the  State;  for  four  colleges,  one  for  the  German  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
established  at  convenient  localities ;  and  for  free  schools  for  every  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, where  the  children  might  be  schooled  in  elementary  studies  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. In  support  of  this  plan  of  free  education  he  wrote  these  noble  words,  which 
will  bear  publication  alongside  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  concise  and 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  public  support  of  universal  education: 

'*  Let  there  be  free  schools  established  in  every  township,  or  in  districts  consisting 
of  100  families.  In  these  schools  let  children  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the 
English  and  German  languages  and  the  use  of  figures.  Such  parents  as  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  from  home  and  are  disposed  to  extend  their  education  may 
remove  them  from  the  free  school  to  one  of  the  colleges. 

"By  this  plan  the  whole  State  will  be  tied  together  by  one  system  of  education. 
The  university  will,  in  time,  furnish  masters  for  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  will 
furnish  masters  for  the  free  schools,  while  the  free  schools,  in  their  turn,  will  sitppl/ 
the  colleges  and  the  university  with  scholars,  students,  and  pupils.  The  same  sys- 
tems of  grammar,  oratory,  and  philosophy  will  be  taught  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  literary  features  of  Pennsylvania  will  thus  designate  one  great  and  enlight- 
ened family. 
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"  Bat  how  shall  wo  bear  the  expense  of  these  literary  institations?  I  auswer,  these 
institutions  will  lessen  our  taxes.  They  will  enlighten  us  in  the  great  business  of 
finance;  they  will  teach  us  all  the  modern  improvements  and  advantages  of  inland 
navigation.  They  will  defend  us  from  hasty  and  expensive  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, by  nnfolding  to  us  the  experience  and  folly  of  past  ages,  and  thus,  instead  of 
adding  to  our  taxes  and  debts,  they  will  furnish  us  with  the  true  secret  of  lessening 
and  discharging  both  of  thorn.  *  •  *  Every  member  of  the  community  is  inter- 
ested in  the  propagation  of  virtue  and  knowledge  in  the  State.  But  I  will  go  further 
and  add,  it  will  bo  true  economy  in  individuals  to  support  public  schools.  •  *  • 
I  conceive  the  education  of  our  youth  iu  this  country  to  be  peculiarly  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  our  citizens  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  so  many  different 
Kingdoms  in  Europe.  Our  schools  of  learning,  by  producing  one  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  education,  will  render  the  mass  of  the  people  more  homogeneous,  and 
thereby  fit  them  more  easily  for  uniform  and  peaceable  government.    *    *    • 

''The  only  foundation  for  a  useful  education  in  a  republic  is  to  bo  laid  in  religion. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and  without  virtue  there  can  be  no  liberty,  and 
liberty  is  the  object  and  life  of  all  republican  governments.  •  •  •  Our  country 
includes  family,  friends,  and  property,  and  should  be  preferred  to  them  all.  Lot  our 
pupil  be  taught  that  he  does  not  belong  to  himself,  but  that  he  is  public  property. 
Let  him  be  taught  to  love  his  family,  but  let  him  be  taught  at  the  same  time  that  be 
must  forsake  and  even  forget  them  when  the  welfare  of  his  country  requires  it.  He 
must  watch  for  the  State  as  if  its  liberties  depended  upon  his  vigilance  alone, 
but  he  must  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  defraud  his  creditors  or  neglect  hia 
family.    •    •    • 

"To  assist  in  rendering  religious,  moral,  and  political  instruction  more  effectual 
upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  it  will  be  necessary  to  subject  their  bodies  to  physical 
discipline." 

Who  can  now  estimate  the  consequences  of  the  rej  ection  of  these  wise  and  patriotio 
plans  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  presented  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  two  most  populous  and  influential  American  states  in  the  opening  decade  of  the 
Republic,  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Rush  1  Had  the  ruling  class  of  people 
iD  these  States  honestly  adopted  and  wisely  organized  and  administered  this  system 
of  public  training  for  American  citizenship,  their  powerful  influenco  at  the  center 
of  the  nation  might  have  prevented  the  country  from  drifting  through  the  conten- 
tions of  seventy-five  years  into  the  horrors  of  a  great  civil  war.  One  century  of 
effective  popular  education  would  have  so  enlightened  the  masses  of  the  American 
people  that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  by  some  action  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  American  history  would  have  vindicated  the 
prophecies  and  expectations  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  Southern  States  which  moved  in  the  constitutional  recognition  of  edn  'a- 
tion  were  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

North  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  288,000,  in  1776,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, placed  in  her  constitution  the  following  clause: 

**  Art.  41.  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for  the 
convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be 
duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1789.  The  State  moved  with  a  commendable  degree  of  activity  in  chartering  ''sem- 
inaries of  learning;"  Liberty  Hall,  at  Charlotte,  being  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  State 
independence. 
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TBXXESSEE. 

Teuuesftee,  the  first  cbihl  of  North  Caroliua^  was,  nntil  1790,  snbjoet  to  ih«  eomti- 
tuiion  aud  luws  of  the  mother  Stato.  In  1796  it  was  admitted  to  th«  Union,  irith  i 
population  of  36»000.  Tbo  original  conatitutiun  of  Tennessoe  contained  no  distinct 
provision  for  education,  althongh  the  following  reference  is  found  in  the  constitntioa 
ofl-fte: 

Art.  I,  Sec.  12.  No  member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  bo  eligible  to  any  ofi^ 
or  place  of  trust,  except  to  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  trustee  of  any 
literary  institution,  where  the  power  of  ap{»ointment  to  such  office  or  place  of  tnut 
is  vested  in  their  own  body. 

DmLAWARK. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  and  in  1790 
had  a  population  of  60,000.  Its  coustitution  in  1792  provided  that  **  the  legislaton 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveiiiantly  may  be,  provide  by  law  *  *  •  for  estaUlisiuo; 
schools  and  promoting  arts  aud  sciences.''  But  while  an  act  in  1796  proposed  "t« 
create  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  schools,'^  and  while  this  was  followed  by  a  aeriei 
of  legislative  provisions  that  ordered  the  founding  and  support  of  schools  **for  poor 
children '^  and  ''free  schools, '^  yet  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this  State  com- 
pelled its  people  to  ttie  duty  of  local  taxation,  without  which  coDstttutions  and 
statutes  are  powerless  to  teach  the  children.  But  at  an  early  period  the  chief  cit; 
of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  established  its  present  system  of  public  education. 

GEOUGIA. 

The  State  of  Georgia  in  1790  contained  a  population  of  82,500,  2,900  of  whom  were 
negro  slaves.  In  its  constitution  of  1777  it  assorted  that  ''sehoob  shall  be  erected 
in  eaeh  county,  aud  supi>orted  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,"  with  the  power 
to  make  liberal  appropriations  for  seminaries  of  learning.  In  1783  the  legLslatore 
gave  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  in  the 
year  following  40,000  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  city.  Tb« 
University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  in  1785.  One  of  the  orig^al  provisions  con- 
nected with  this  establishment  was  a  law  that  every  youth  under  the  age  of  16  sent 
abroad  to  be  cilucated  for  three  years  shall  be  regarded  an  alien  and  deprived  of  tke 
right  to  hold  any  public  office  iu  the  Commonwealth. 

The  State  at  ouco  set  about  establ  shiug  a  group  of  academies,  several  of  rrhkl 
became  celebrated  iu  their  day,  and  remain  as  the  secondary  department  of  the  pw* 
ent  common-school  system  iu  the  older  cities.  Of  these  are  the  academy  of  Bich- 
mond  County,  at  Augusta,  and  Chatham  Academy,  at  Savannah.  By  1798  six  of 
these  seminaries  had  been  established.  Thus  at  an  early  peuod  the  State  entered 
upon  its  favorite  practice  of  chartering  academies  of  all  degrees  of  efficiency,  chiefly 
denominational. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  early  system  of  academical  education  in  Georgia  w» 
the  famous  Sunbury  Academy,  located  in  Liberty  County,  the  seat  of  the  origfinal 
New  England  immigration  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account.  In  1788  it 
was  founded  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Tories  in  the  country,  $5,000 of 
which  was  used  to  erect  the  first  building.  In  1793  Rev.  William  McWhir,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  educated  at  Belfast*  Ireland,  after  a  service  of  ten  years  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  came  to  Georgia,  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  principal  of  this  iustitntioa* 
A  historian  of  Georgia  remarks:  '^This  teacher  did  more  than  all  others  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  scholarship  and  habits  of  study  and  discipline  nnnsnal  in  thiU 
period  and  among  those  people."  Great  numbers  of  the  superior  youth  of  the  SUte 
owed  tl'.eir  schooling  to  this  seminary,  and  nntil  the  civil  war  the  fame  of  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  as  a  nursery  for  clergymen,  teachers,  and  men  of  science  was  brigh*» 
especially  through  the  Gulf  region  of  the  South. 
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In  17S3  iho  ettabluhtiMiit  of  a  free  Mbool  in  tb«  toirn  of  Wasfaiogton  was  the 
result  of  a  legislative  gift  of  l^OOO  acree  of  land  for  «noh  an  institution  in  all  the 
counties  of  tho  State. 

In  1798  the  State  incorporated  in  its  oonstitution  the  following  provision  : 

^The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning  ; 
and  the  legislatore shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  niaj  be,  give  such  further  donations 
and  privileges  to  those  already  establislied  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  objects 
of  their  institation  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  their  next 
aession,  to  provide  efEectnal  measures  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  and  endowment  of  such  institutions*'' 

In  Georgia,  as  in  Penusjlvania,  the  experiment  was  attempted  of  cstablisbiDg  a 
scheme  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  white  poor.  It  failed,  as  it  was  fore- 
ordained to  failure,  by  the  very  conditions  of  American  society  in  every  Southern  State. 
Jdeanwbilo  the  well-to-do  people  of  tho  better  sort,  in  conformity  with  the  original 
English  method  adopted  in  the  Southern  States,  educated  their  children  in  private 
or  denominational  seminaries,  which,  with  all  their  deficiencies,  difl  furnish  a  fair 
amount  of  education  and  largely  contributed  to  that  reputation  for  industrial  enter- 
prise and  executive  ability  which  Long  ago  gave  to  Georgia  the  pioud  title,  **  Elmpire 
State  of  the  South.'' 

KKWTUCKY. 

Beyond  the  mountains  old  Virginia  had  already  entered  upon  that  wonderful 
career  of  colonization  which  has  made  her  not  only  the  *' Mother  of  Presidents''  but 
the  fruitful  mother  of  States.  The  western  territory,  now  the  great  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, waa  occupied  as  early  as  1775  by  a  movement  of  vigorous  and  adventurous 
people,  largely  from  the  southwestern  portion  of  Virginia.  During  the  war  of  the 
BevolutioQ  the  new  territory  wse  the  headquarters  of  the  military  operations  by 
which  the  British  power  that  still  guarded  the  back  door  of  the  future  Republic,  the 
entire  country  from  the  AUegbauies  to  the  Mississippi,  was  held  at  bay,  crippled,  and 
finally  destroyed,  while  Washington,  commanding  the  soldiery  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, was  defending  the  great  front  door  of  tho  new  America,  facing  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

But  at  the  eloee  of  the  war  a  farther  immigration  of  men  of  large  native  ability, 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  popular  education  far  above  the  average  eastern 
Virginia  planter,  brought  forward  tho  eubject of  public  instruction .  Private  schools 
had  already  been  established  by  the  early  settlers,  and  schools  whose  reputation  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  were  founded  by  private  associations,  societies,  and  the 
different  churches.  { 

But  in  1780  the  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  Col.  John  Todd,  appropriated  cer- 
tain lands  in  Kentucky,  confiscated  from  British  subjects,  as  a  foundation  for  a  uni- 
rersity  in  that  territory.  Twenty  thousand  acres  were  thus  appropriated  and  released 
from  public  taxation.  The  teachers  in  the  school  were  exempted  from  military  duty. 
The  board  of  triutees  included  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  tho  coming  Common- 
wealth. The  preamble  of  the  law  of  Virginia  founding  the  Transylvania  Seminary 
reads  thus: 

''It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  always  to  encourage  and  promote  every 
design  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  ditfusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  even  amoug  the  most  revuote  citizens,  where  situation  in  a  barbarous 
neighborhood  and  a  savage  intercourse  might  otherwise  render  them  unfriendly  to 
science." 

Under  this  leadership  an  academy  was  established  in  Lincoln  County  in  1785, 
with  James  Mitchell  as  principal,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $100.  In  1789  the  school  was 
removed  to  Liexiugton,  and  in  1793  was  furnished  with  grounds  and  a  two-story 
brick  building  by  local  subscription.  Thus  was  established  the  famous  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  which  through  the  early  years  of  Kentucky  many  of  the  most 
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celebrated  men  of  the  State  were  edacated,  and  which,  after  a  stormy  history  of  a 
hundred  years,  seems  at  last  fully  established  as  a  flourishiu|r  institution  of  the 
higher  order  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Christian  denomination . 

There  is  no  recognition  of  education  in  the  early  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and 
although  the  State  continued  to  donate  generous  gifts  of  land  and  money  to  iDstitn* 
tions  of  learning,  and  schools  for  elementary  instruction  were  established  by 
churches  and  private  enterprise,  it  was  many  years  before  the  common-school  idea 
of  Jefferson  had  scaled  the  great  mountain  barrier  that  separated  the  original 
thirteen  States  from  the  now  Southwest,  which,  together  with  Tennessee  and  K«i- 
tuoky,  now  has  spread  itself  toward  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

MARYLAND   AND   SOUTH   CAROUNA. 

The  states  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  during  the  memorable  twenty-fife 
years  that  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Independence,  made  no  demoo. 
stration  in  behalf  of  universal  education  that  demands  attention  in  this  conneciioiL 

In  the  year  1800  Maryland  had  a  white  population  of  247,000  and  125,000  negroea; 
total,  372,000.  South  Carolina  contained  196,000  white  and  150,000  colored  people; 
total,  346,000.  Neither  of  these  States  placed  in  its  earlier  constitutions,  i)otb 
formed  in  1776,  any  recognition  of  education.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  civil  war,  1864,  that  the  present  elaborate  provision  was  made  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  Maryland,  under  which  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  both 
races  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

But  indirectly  both  these  States  deserve  '^  honorable  mention''  in  the  great  strag- 
gle in  the  Continental  and  Confederation  Congress  that  ended  with  the  cession  of 
the  entire  northwest,  between  the  present  landmarks  of  West  Virginia  and  tbe  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  first  to  the  Congress  representing  the  thirteen  confeder- 
ated States  and  afterwards  to  the  National  Government,  and  in  the  subsequent 
dedication  of  a  vast  public  domain  to  the  education  of  the  whole  people  west  of  the 
AUeghenies. 

In  the  year  1777,  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  on  tbe 
proposal  of  a  clause  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  providing  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  should  be  defrayed  out  of  ''a  common  treasury  supplied  by  the  several  Stat4!8,'' 
the  State  of  Maryland  introduced  a  proposition  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences  not  only  to  the  general  welfare  but  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
common  school  as  the  permanent  system  of  universal  education  for  the  future  Bepob- 
lic.  This  proposition  reads  as  follows :  '^  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western 
boundary  of  such  States  as  claimed  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea,  and  lay  oat  the 
land  beyond  the  boundary  so  nscertained  into  separate  and  independent  States,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  numbers  and  circumstances  of  the  people  thereof  may  require.'' 

£ven  before  this,  at  tbe  Albany  Congress  in  17.54,  the  original  movement  for 
colonial  unity,  called  and  greatly  influenced  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  sameide* 
had  token  form  in  a  proposition  that  the  boundaries  of  all  the  present  coloniei 
should  terminate  at  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  the  vast  wilderness  beyond 
should  be  open  to  settlement  by  "  colonies  of  His  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects." 

But  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  whicL  had  no  personal  claim  to  this  nnoccapied 
territory,  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting  this  issue  in  the  above-mentioned  propo- 
sition at  the  formation  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  standing  by  it,  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  her  entrance  into  this  league,  until  by  other  methods  than  she  proposed, 
but  with  even  more  eflicacy,  the  United  States  came  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
"old  Northwest/'  including  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Micbigw? 
Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  essential  to  this  essay  to  trace  this  long  and  deeply  interesting  discnssioo 
in  Congress  which,  after  eight  years,  resulted  in  the  famous  land  ordinance  of  1785. 
The  most  complete  account  of  this  is  found  in  the  valuable  history  of  the  "  OW 
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Northwest,**  by  Dr.  B.  A.  KInsdale,  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
the  essay  on  the  action  of  Maryland,  by  Prof  II.  B»  Adams,  of  Jolins  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore.  Enough  to  say  that  by  this  momentous  act  the  original  group 
of  thirteen  colonies,  up  to  that  time  loosely  held  together  by  a  common  cause  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  liable  to  be  hurled  off  into  a  common  ruin  by  the  perils 
of  the  war,  found  themselves  bound  together  by  the  common  possession  of  a  pnblio 
domain  as  extensive  as  the  present  Empire  of  Germany  or  the  Repnblic  of  France. 
The  most  reliable  of  American  historians  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  here  stepped  to 
the  front,  out  of  the  confusion  of  colonial  contention,  the  great  central  idea  of 
American  nationality  that  was  only  established,  beyond  question,  by  the  result 
of  the  civil  war  in  1865.  For  out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the  original 
Confederation  of  the  thirteen  States,  and  thence  the  formation  of  the  National 
Government. 

The  land  ordinance  of  1785  first  introduced  three  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  this  immense  wilderness  into  the  majestic  group  of  Common- 
wealths  that  now  stretch  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean. 

(1.)  This  entire  territory  should  be  divided  into  townships  of  1  square  mile,  640 
acres,  each.  This  was  the  transfer  of  the  New  England  township  system  of  land 
division,  so  lauded  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  desired  to  introduce  it,  too  late  for 
snccess,  into  Virginia  at  the  foundation  of  the  State  government. 

(2.)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  accurate  land  surveys  and  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  country  according  to  the  surveyor's  rod  and  line.  When  we  consider  the 
indescribable  evils  that  have  come  out  of  the  old-time  careless  and  fraudulent  meth- 
ods of  dividing  the  landed  possessions  of  the  original  emigrants  beyond  the  Alio- 
ghanies,  wo  can  appreciate  the  declaration  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  'Mn  transferring 
her  own  system  of  land  surveys  to  the  Northwest,  New  England  conferred  a  boon  on 
the  nation  that  entitled  her  to  perpetual  remembrance.'' 

(3)  But  the  third  feature  of  this  ordinance,  without  which  no  system  of  land 
division  would  have  secured  this  splendid  patrimony  and  the  Union  from  future  perils 
impossible  then  to  estimate,  was  the  dedication  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  town- 
ship for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  has  well  been  characterized  as  "a  far- 
reaching  act  of  statesmanship  that  is  of  perpetual  interest."  For  then  the  American 
common  school  which,  even  in  its  formative  state,  existed  only  east  of  the  Hudson 
Biver,  was  lifted  up  into  national  proportions  and  therefore  assured  the  opportunity 
'*to  have  free  course,  run  aud  be  glorified"  in  every  community  of  the  American 
Bepublic  through  all  time  to  come. 

It  is  an  impressive  commentary  on  the  fact  that  by  no  one  section  of  the  Union  can 
be  claimed  the  sole  honor  of  the  final  adoption  of  any  essential  feature  of  our  present 
American  society  that,  while  New  Englaud  did  first  commence  aud  establish  for  her 
own  especial  use  the  American  common  school,  it  is  also  true  that  the  original  idea 
of  New  England  was  local  and  limited,  and  to  the  great  Middle  and  Southern  States 
must  we  look  for  that  broad  idea  of  extension  of  territory  which  has  given  to  the 
Bepublic  its  present  amplitude  of  dimension.  To  Maryland,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor,  in  the  Congress  of  the  colonies,  of  insisting  on  that  common  possession 
of  the  old  Northwest,  whose  logical  effect  was  the  accession  of  Louisiana  and  our 
Pacific  possessions.  And  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  same  State  vainly  protested 
against  the  policy  which  so  long  denied  to  the  old  Atlantic  States  a  participation  in 
this  original  educational  land  grant,  an  injustice  which  as  yet  has  been  only  partially 
corrected  by  the  recent  dedication  of  great  landed  properties  on  condition  of  their 
application  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  may  also  claim  due  honor,  not  only  as  to  her  own  representation, 
bnt  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  South  below  Virginia,  through  the  action  of 
her  member,  Mr.  Kane,  her  delegate  on  the  committee  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed* 
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eration,  whereby  tho  great  ordtuance  of  1787  for  the  goTemment  of  the  Northwest 
WAS  established.  This  ordinaDco  was  not  only  the  corner  stone  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  old  Northwest,  but  tho  prophecy  of  tho  revised  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  its  absolute  prohibition  of  slavery  and  its  idea  of  perpetual 
national  aid  to  universal  eilucation. 

Thns,  at  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  every  State  was  providentially  pledged, 
through  tho  leadership  of  its  foremost  men,  responding  to  the  common  inspiration  of 
its  foremost  people,  to  perpetual  fidelity  to  the  germ  of  nationality  which  required 
.  yet  a  full  century  for  its  complete  development,  and  will  demand  another  ceutary 
for  the  revelation  of  its  ultimate  destiny  as  the  central  and  directing  power  of  the 
higher  ideal  of  the  Bepnblie  which  is  to  be. 

VIRGINIA.  / 

But,  of  all  colonial  movements  in  the  direction  of  universal  edncation  during  this 
formative  period  of  American  atfairs,  the  i)reccdence  must  be  given  to  the  work  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  tho  group  of  his  eminent  associates,  in  behalf  of  the  esteb- 
lisbment  of  a  complete  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
beginnings  of  important  events  which  ripen  at  once  iuto  success  in  the  life  of  a 
Commonwealth  are  often  less  worthy  the  notice  of  the  historian  than  the  lossona  of 
the  profound  statesmanship  which  glance  along  the  coming  years  and  proposes  far 
beyond  what  tho  people  are  yet  ready  to  adopt. 

Such  was  tho  history  of  tho  gre  it  movement  in  behalf  of  publie  edneation,  inaa- 
gurated  in  Virginia  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1779.  No  plan  for  tho  training  of  Ameri- 
can youth  for  American  citizenship,  all  things  considered,  more  complete,  better 
thought  out,  and  more  wisely  atljnsted  to  tho  growing  needs  of  a  new  republic,  has 
been  given  to  the  country.  Its  only  defect  was  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  con> 
ditiou  of  the  ruling  planter  class  of  the  State,  on  whoeo  approbation  and  hearty 
support  tho  success  of  any  scheme  of  education  depended.  Within  the  short  space 
of  twenty  years  this  great  opiwrtiinity  was  offered  to  tho  Old  Dominion,  fiercely 
debate<l,  and  enacted  as  law  on  tho  statute  book  in  a  shape  intended  txy  insure  its 
partial  defeat.  But  this  was  only  the  preliminary  skirmish  of  a  conflict  which,  from 
that  day  on,  was  always  breaking  out  afresh  in  tho  State  and  gathering  new  heart 
from  every  defeat  until,  at  the  close  of  tho  civil  war,  in  1870  Virginia  at  last  estab- 
lished a  system  of  public  instruction  including  every  feature  of  Jefferson's  scheme 
rejectetl  almost  a  hundred  years  before. 

It  could  bo  devoutly  wished  that  tho  materials  were  at  hand  to  trace  tho  formation 
of  this  remarkable  system  in  tho  mind  of  tho  great  educational  statesman  of  the 
South  from  its  earliest  conception  until  its  appearance,  full  formed,  iu  the  legislatare 
of  1779,  in  tho  thirty-sixth  year  of  its  author's  life.  Something  must  be  ascribed  to 
his  birth  and  early  training  pi-evions  to  his  appearance  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  at  tho  ago  of  17.  Tbomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  1743.  His  parental  ancestor 
had  come  to  Virginia  from  Wales  belbi*o  tho  sailing  of  the  Mmjfiower,  The  family,  of 
tho  **  middle  class, ^'  attracted  no  attention  till  tho  advent  of  Peter,  tho  father  of 
Thomas,  who,  in  1738,  became  a  considerable  landholder  on  tho  western  border  land 
of  the  colony  and  married  one  of  the  Randolphs.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent 
biographer  of  Jefferson  that  "neither  Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  until 
they  became  distingnished,  would  have  been  entitled  to  take  rank  in  the  exclusive 
coterie  of  tho  old  Virginia  families."  But  evidently  Madam  Peter  was  disposed  to 
pnsh  her  own  social  claims  for  all  they  were  worth.  Born  iu  tho  Shad  well  Parish  of 
London,  in  tho  somewhat  equivocal  language  of  her  great  son,  **hcr  family  traced 
their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  everyone  ascribo  the 
faith  and  merit  ho  chooses." 

His  father's  plantation  was  out  on  the  western  border  land  of  the  soacoast  and 
James  River  country  that  callotl  itsidf  Virginia  at  that  day,  with  headquarters  at 
Williamsburg,  as  tho  birthplace  of  Washington  was  on  the  opposite  border,  away  in 
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the  northeast.  But  no  aach  opportonity  for  social  education  was  afibrcled  to  Jeffer- 
60<u  aa  to  his  {greater  contemporary,  who  lired  alongside  and  studied  with  all  his 
might  a  ^e  ''  ohject  lesson^  of  British  high  lile  in  the  colonies  in  the  great  establish- 
ment  of  Lord  Fairfax  on  the  Potomac.  Jefferson's  father  bulti rated  a  big  farm  of 
1^500  acres,  tnclading  the  future  Mouticello  and  tho  gronnds  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Ho  was  a  Virginia  militia  colonel,  a  member  of  tho  houso  of  burgesses, 
and,  at  his  death,  a  rising  nan  in  the  colony.  He  died  at  50,  leaWng  Thomas,  a  boy 
of  14,  a  student  at  some  little  Virginia  county  temple  of  tho  classics,  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  at  William  and  Mary  and  afterwards  establishing  himself 
among  his  own  people. 

Thomas  first  appears  to  us  in  college  at  the  age  of  17,  where  he  studied  diligently 
and  graduated.  During  these  years  he  most  have  been  a  close  observt  r  of  tho  con- 
dition of  the  different  classes  of  people,  especially  in  tho  border  region  whero  he 
lived.  He  had  doubtless  thought  long  and  seriously  on  such  matters  as  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  the  existence  of  primogeniture  and  family  entailment  of  estates, 
and  other  features  of  the  existing  order  of  society  against  whieh  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  already  chafing  with  ominous  threateningsof  revolt.  Therapid  growth 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  colony,  tho  negro  element  immediately  after  the  Revolution 
being  three-sevenths  of  tho  entire  population,  could  not  fail  to  weigh  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  And  below  all  these  institutions  that  faced  outward  toward  far-off 
Enropo  yawned  the  deep  abyss  under  the  foundations  of  society  itself,  the  fearful 
slough  of  the  colonial  illiteracy,  into  which  ho  never  looked  till  the  day  of  his  death 
without  a  shudder. 

From  such  a  youth,  solemnized  by  deeply  brooding  thought  and  ripenetl  by  the 
great  family  atHiction,  he  was  transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  colonial  aristocratic 
life,  the  little  capital  city  of  Williamsburg.  With  only  1,000  people  of  all  sorts, 
with  a  group  of  Government  and  educational  buildings,  environed  by  a  straggling 
village  in  an  all-outdoors  surrounding  country,  it  was  still  tho  center  of  tho  politi- 
eal,  social,  and  educational  life  of  tho  proudest  old  colony  on  tho  continent. 

Here  at  once  ho  found  his  *'  fate"  in  tho  person  of  his  professor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  William  Small,  who,  in  tho  words  of  his  pupil,  **  probably  fixed  the  des- 
tinies of  my  life.^  He  says:  "  I  had  the  incessant  wish  that  I  should  even  bccomo 
what  they  (Dr.  Small,  George  Wythe,  and  Peyton  Randolph)  were.  Under  tcmpta- 
timis  and  difficulties  I  would  ask  myself,  What  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  and 
Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation?  What  course  in  it  will  insure  mo  their  appro- 
bation '*'  f  Dr.  Small  afterwards  returned  to  Scotland,  and  there  was  of  great  service 
to  James  Watt  in  the  crisis  of  his  long  struggle  to  bring  tho  steam  engine  out  from 
the  realm  of  theory  to  tho  mighty  agency  of  human  civilization  it  has  now  become. 
Through  his  energetic  influence  the  disheartenctl  inventor  was  set  once  more  on  his 
financial  legs.  Dr.  Small  flied  just  after  Watt  had  made  his  first  successful  steam 
engine,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  the  flrawing  up  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  invention.  His  introduction  to  the  financial  friend  of  Watt  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  another  coincidence  in  the  life  of  that  most  versatile  educator  of 
the  American  people  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  life. 

Beside  Dr.  Small,  the  foremost  representative  of  good  learning  in  the  college,  young 
Jefferson  was  also  tho  close  friend  of  George  Wythe,  father  of  the  Virginia  bar  and 
instructor  of  John  Marshall.  Ho  also  api>ears  to  have  been  an  intimate  associate  of 
Governor  Francis  Farquhar,  who  represented  well  tho  roost  attractive  side  of  high 
life  across  tho  water.  In  such  a  notable  inner  circle  all  things  pertaining  to  tho 
welfare,  of  the  Commonwealth,  no  less  than  the  raoro  profound  concerns  of  religion, 
morality,  and  education  would  be  gone  over,  at  the  instance  of  one  so  restless,  rad- 
ical, and  mature  as  the  youthful  student.  Tho  legislature  of  Virginia  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  the  early  conflict  with  tho  mother  country. 

In  one  respect  young  Jefferson  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  college  opportunities, 
even  such  as  they  were.     He  seems  from  the  first,  and  through  life,  to  have  con- 
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ceived  a  dislike,  rauging  closely  on  disgust,  for  all  metaphysical  and  ethical  spec- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  human  side  of  philosophy.  Our  modern  educators,  v>ho 
draw  their  clahorate  systems  from  the  rival  schools  of  ancieut  and  modem  philoso- 
phy, will  he  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  under  this  great  disadvantage, 
Jefferson  managed  to  get  on  paper  a  practical  system  of  education  so  well  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  his  State  that  it  has  survived  the  indif- 
ference, hostility,  and  active  resistance  of  a  century,  and  to-day  appears  virtually 
as  conceived  hy  Its  author  in  the  organized  system  of  puhlic  instruction  in  Virginia. 

At  the  completion  of  his  college  career  and  of  his  law  studies  under  Wythe  he 
returned  to  his  native  county,  married  in  1772  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lawyer,  at 
whoso  death  in  1774  ho  found  himself  possessed  of  an  estate  of  5,000  acres,  with  52 
slaves  and  an  income,  large  for  that  time  and  country,  of  $5,000  per  annnm.  The 
seven  years  of  his  active  professional  life,  iVom  1767  to  1774,  had  hrought  an  unusual 
success,  though  Jefferson  was  never  esteemed  a  great  lawyer  or  advocate.  He  had 
the  old  Virginia  worship  for  land  and  the  life  of  a  planter,  and  always  half  regarded 
the  growth  of  manufactures  and  cities  as  hostile  to  the  Repuhlio. 

In  1765,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house  of  hurgesses  at  Williamshurg, 
Jefferson  had  listened,  entranced,  to  the  famous  patriotic  speech  of  his  old  associate 
and  friend,  Patrick  Henry ;  and,  in  1769,  hecame  a  mcmhcr  of  the  same  legislative 
hody'at  the  age  of  26.  During  the  next  seven  years  he  was  swept  along  by  the 
mighty  current  of  events,  and  in  1776,  after  the  great  distinction  of  tho  authorship 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declined  a  further  seat  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  returned  to  his  native  State  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Here  he  was 
to  lead  in  the  great  work  of  tho  transformation  of  the  old  colonial  Dominion  into  the 
new  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  which,  for  a  long  generation,  stood  before  the  world 
as  tho  "Mother  of  Presidents"  and,  in  greater  decree  than  any  other,  the  director 
of  the  public  policy  of  tho  United  States  of  America. 

Here,  first,  does  Jefferson  appear  in  the  position  of  a  full-grown  advocate  of  uni- 
versal education.  There  were,  however,  many  barriers  to  be  surmounted  before 
this,  the  citadel  of  the  old  order,  could  be  stormed.  A  complete  system  of  courts 
was  to  be  established.  The  colonial  system  of  entail  of  property  was  next  assailed, 
and,  under  the  assault  of  this  radical  young  leader  of  the  people,  went  down  in  a 
day,  carrying  with  it  the  only  ''aristocracy"  of  the  old  British  sort  that  ever 
existed  in  America.  Primogeniture  followed  in  the  sweep  of  this  destructive  legis- 
lation. Last  of  all,  the  union  between  state  and  church,  so  fruitful  of  evil  through 
tho  entire  life  of  the  colony,  and  in  its  later  years  a  perpetual  irritation  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  body  of  dissenters,  went  by  the  board  in  1786,  when  the  bill 
for  establishing  religious  freedom  was  finally  passed.  This  remarkable  body  of 
legislation  Avrought  a  change  almost  as  great  in  the  social  order  and  public  life  of 
the  State  as  the  subsequent  abolition  of  slavery  at  tho  close  of  the  civil  war,  a  hun- 
dred years  later.  The  transferal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond  sealed  the  fate  of  the  old  colonial  capital,  and  the  proud  new  Common- 
wealth began  its  existence  as  a  '*  city  set  on  a  hill."  This  important  legislation  was 
inaugurated  and  most  of  it  completed  during  the  two  years  of  Jefferson's  member- 
ship of  the  house  of  delegates.  It  was,  in  itself,  a  record  of  progressive  statesmanship 
which,  in  connection  with  his  more  prominent  service  as  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  member  of  tho  Colonial  Congress,  has  Ijeen  granted  by  Provi- 
dence to  no  other  man  in  our  country  at  the  age  of  36. 

But  while  the  great  theoretical  philosopher  of  American  democracy  had  already 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence  in  state  and  national  affairs  in  the  heart 
of  tho  masses  of  the  people,  ho  had  waked  up  in  his  own  State  an  implacable,  hostile 
party  among  the  section  of  the  landed,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  that 
had  been  so  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  time-honored  prerogatives.  It  was  easy  enough, 
in  the  triumphal  progress  which  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  public  life  became, 
to  scout  at  and  despise  this  relentless  opposition  party  at  home.     But  it  had  its 
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reveDge  in  x>08tponing  for  almost  a  century  the  final  and  greatest  victory  of  Jeffer- 
son's twin  policy  of  freedom  and  4)diicatiou,  and  embittered  bis  closing  years  of 
pecnniary  embarrassment  at  Monticello  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  the 
failare  of  his  scheme  of  universal  education. 

This  plan,  as  it  lay  in  th^  mind  and  was  afterwards  outlined  in  the  words  of  its 
author,  was  a  comprehensive  scheme,  including  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and 
the  industrial  training  of  the  young  freedmen  for  their  future,  either  at  home  or  col- 
onized in  Africa.  While  this  feature  did  not  appear  in  the  original  bill,  presented  in 
1779  to  the  legislature  for  the  education  of  the  people,  an  amendment  to  a  digest  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  slave  code  was  withholden,  to  be  presented  at  the  fit 
time.  This  statute,  the  joint  work  of  Wythe,  who  emancipated  his  own  slaves,  and 
Jefferson,  who  did  not,  contemplated  the  freedom  of  all  negroes  bom  of  slave  parents 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  their  residence  with  their  parents  till  the  age  of  18 
for  females  and  21  for  males,  during  which  they  should  be  instructed,  at  pabUo 
expense,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  system  at  the  Hampton  (Va.) 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  They  might  then  be  colonized  as  a  ''free  and  inde- 
pendent people,*'  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government,  while  a  white 
immigration  was  to  be  invited  from  abroad  to  fill  the  industrial  gap  caused  by  their 
exportation. 

But  here  the  defeated  class  threw  up  its  strong  line  of  defense,  only  to  be  battered 
down  by  the  cannon  of  the  Republic  in  1865.  This  was  emphatically  a  home  question, 
touching  the  most  vital  interest  of  every  planter  in  Virginia,  implying  his  complete 
transformation  to  a  New  York  or  New  England  farmer,  with  all  the  intolerable  con- 
sequences the  relentless  logic  of  that  change  implied.  It  was  in  vain  that  Marshall 
and  Washington  and  the  majority  of  the  greatest  minds  of  that  period  were  at  heart, 
and  after  a  sort  in  pnblio,  favorable  to  the  policy.  It  was  already  too  late  to  assail 
an  institution  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  that  only  a  social  and 
political  revolution  could  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  It  was  proposed,  among  other 
theories  of  the  day,  that  the  public  lands  of  the  nation  should  bo  utilized  to  bear  the 
great  burden  of  this  change.  But  all  that  was  then  accomplished  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  foreign  slave  trade  by  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1788,  the  year  before 
its  prospective  abolition  after  1808  by  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

But  another  barrier  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  Virginia  from  the  shackles 
of  colonial  dependence  on  a  prolongation  of  the  aristocratic  element  of  British 
society  remained  to  be  surmounted,  the  peril  of  illiteracy  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
superior  race. 

In  1782  Jefferson  wrote  his  famous  book.  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the 
edification  of  M.  de  Marbois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation  to  the  United  States. 
In  that  most  attractive  volume^  declared  "a  classic''  by  Humboldt,  ho  argues  with 
prophetic  wisdom  against  an  undue  encouragement  of  immigration  from  Europe. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  in  a  new  country,  just  embarked  in  the  experiment  of  » 
government  founded  upon  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
rcenforced  by  elements  drawn  ftom  a  broad  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  mix  with  tho  present  population  a  large  number  of  people 
reared  in  Old  World  ideas,  and  who  would  either  adhere  to  the  political  views  in 
which  they  were  educated  or  react  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  unbridled  freedom. 
He  estimates  that  according  to  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  567,614  people  then 
in  the  State,  including  West  Virginia,  by  the  year  1862  would  reach  the  number  of 
4,540,912,  a  population  greater  than  the  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth 
could  support,  unless  the  cost  of  living  could  be  materially  reduced.  He  also 
indulges  the  hope  that  by  the  State  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  the  270,000  negro 
Blaves,  at  that  time  nearly  one-half  of  tho  whole  people  and  increasing  faster  than  tne 
whites,  will  decrease.  **This  will  in  some  measure  stop  the  increase  of  this  great 
political  and  moral  evil  while  the  minds  of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  » 
complete  emancipation  of  human  nature.'' 
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Already,  iu  the  legislatnre  of  1779,  had  Jefferson  iDtrodoced  his  scheme  of  unireiad 
edacation,  accompanied  'ivitU  an  amendment  for  the  gradual  emancipation,  fit  train- 
ing, and  subsequent  exportation  of  the  slave  x>opnlation,  at  public  expense.  In  a 
chapter  of  his  notes  on  Virginia  he  outlines  the  main  features  of  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  tho  Trhite  children  and  youth  of  the  State.  This  we  here  reproduce,  as  the 
best  sketch  of  the  author  s  ideas,  with  his  plan  for  its  incorporation  into  the  educa- 
tional and  social  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Under  ''Query  14,"  pages  216-221,  Fourth  American  Edition,  Notes  on  Virginia^  we 
read :  '^Another  object  of  the  reyisal  is,  to  diffuse  knowledge  more  generally  through 
the  mass  of  the  people.  This  bill  proposes  to  lay  off  erery  county  into  small 
districts  of  5  or  6  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  ostabliah  a 
school  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetic.  The  tutor  to  be  supported  by 
tho  hundred  and  every  person  in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three  years  graftifl 
and  as  much  longer  its  they  please,  paying  for  it.  These  Sf'hooU  to  be  under  a  rintor 
who  is  annually  to  chuse  t^e  boy,  of  best  genius  in  tho  school,  of  those  whoee  pazenU 
are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  education,  and  to  send  him  forward  to  one  of  the 
grammar  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  proposed  to  be  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
numerical  arithmetic.  Of  tho  boys  thus  sent  in  one  year,  trial  is  to  bo  made  at  the 
grammar  schools  1  or  2  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the  whole  selected,  and  con- 
tinued 6  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  20  of  the  best  geniuses 
will  bo  raked  from  the  rubbish  annually,  and  bo  instructed,  at  the  public  expenee^Bo 
far  as  the  grammar  schools  go.  At  the  end  of  6  years  instruction,  one  half  are  to  be 
discontinued  (from  among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  probably  be  supplied 
with  futnre  masters;)  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  superiority  of 
their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to  be  sent  and  continued  three  years  in  tho  study  of 
such  sciences  ns  they  shall  chuse,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which 
is  proposed  to  bo  enlarged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  extended  to  all  the 
useful  sciences.  Tho  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme  of  education  would  be  the 
teaching  all  the  children  of  the  state  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic: 
turning  out  10  annually  of  superior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic:  turning  out  10  others  annually,  of  still 
superior  parts,  who,  to  thoso  branches  of  learning,  shall  have  added  such  of  the 
sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to;  the  furnishing  to  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  people  convenient  schools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated  at 
their  own  expence. 

"Tho  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years, 
to  tho  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and 
happiness.  Specific  details  wore  not  proper  for  the  law.  These  must  be  the  business 
of  the  visitors  entrusted  with  its  execution.  Tho  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  the  hnndreds  wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their 
instruction,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.  Instead 
therefore  of  putting  tho  Bible  and  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  children  at  an 
age  when  their  judgments  are  not  euflSciently  matured  for  religious  inquiries,  their 
memories  may  hero  be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from  Grecian,  Roman, 
European  and  American  liistory.  The  first  elements  of  morality  too  may  bo  instilled 
into  their  minds;  such  ns,  when  further  developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in 
strength,  may  teach  them  ho;v  to  work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by 
shewing  them  that  it  docs  not  depend  on  tho  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  them,  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good  conscience,  good  health,  occupation, 
and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits. 

"Those  whom  cither  tho  wealth  of  their  parents  or  tho  adoption  of  the  state  shall 
destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  tho  grammar  schools,  which 
constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  bo  instructed  in  tho  languages.  The  learning 
Greik  and  Latin,  I  am  told,  is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not  what  their 
manners  and  occupations  may  call  for :  but  it  would  be  Tery  ill-jodged  in  us  to  follow 
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ib^ir  exftmple  in  this  inbtance.  There  is  a  certain  period  of  life,  say  from  8  to  15  or 
16  years  of  age,  vrhen  the  luiud  like  the  body  is  not  yet  (inn  enough  for  laborions 
and  close  operations.  If  npplied  to  such,  it  falls  an  early  victim  to  prematnre  exer- 
tion: exhibiting  indeed  at  firat,  in  these  yoiyig  and  tender  subjects,  the  flattering 
appearance  of  their  being  men  while  they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  reducing 
tkeni  to  be  children  when  they  shonld  be  men.  The  memory  is  then  most  snscepti- 
ble  and  tenacious  of  impressions;  and  the  learning  of  languages  being  chiefly  a 
work  of  memory,  it  seems  precisely  fitted  to  the  powers  of  this  period,  which  is  long 
enough  too  for  acquiring  the  most  useful  languages  ancient  and  modem.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  language  is  science.  It  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
science.  But  that  time  is  not  lost  which  is  employed  in  providing  tools  for  future 
operations:  more  especially  as  in  this  case  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
for  this  purpose  may  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  impress  their  minds  with  useful 
£»cts  and  good  principles.  If  this  period  bo  suffered  to  pass  in*  idleness,  the  mind 
becomes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as  would  the  body  it  inhabits  if  unexercised  during 
the  same  time.  The  sympathy  between  body  and  mind  during  their  rise,  progress 
and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being  misled  while  wo  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

"As  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the 
^ammar  schools  to  the  university,  which  constitutes  our  third  and  last  stage,  there 
to  study  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views.  By  that  part  of  our 
plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes 
of  the  poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the  state  of  those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as 
liberally  among  the  i>oor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if  not  sought  for 
and  cultivated.  But  of  the  views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important,  none  more  - 
legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate 
^ardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  purpose  the  reading  in  the  first  stage, 
where  they  will  receive  their  whole  education,  is  proposed,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
chiefly  historicaL  History  by  apprising  them  of  the  pnst  will  enable  them  to  judge 
of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations; 
it  will  qualify  them  as  Judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men;  it  will  enable  them 
to  know  ambition  under  every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its 
Tiews.  In  every  government  on  earth  is  some  trace  of  human  weakness,  eome  germ 
of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  discover,  and  wickedness  insen- 
sibly openi  cultivate  and  improve.  Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted  to 
the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The  peojtlo  themselves  then  are  its  only  safe  deposi- 
tories. And  to  render  them  safe  their  minds  must  bo  improved  to  a  certain  degree. 
This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  though  it  bo  essentially  necessary.  An 
amendment  of  our  constitution  must  hero  come  in  aid  of  the  public  education.  The 
influence  over  government  must  be  shared  among  all  the  people.  If  every  individual 
vrhich  composes  their  mass  participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  government 
"Will  be  safe ;  because  the  corrupting  the  whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources 
of  wealth:  and  public  ones  cannot  bo  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In 
this  case  every  man  would  Uhve  to  pay  his  own  price.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  corrupted,  because  but  1  man  in  10  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament.  The  sellers  of  the  government  thereforo  get  nine-tenths  of  their 
price  clear.  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by  confining  the  right 
of  Buffrago  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the  people :  but  it  would  bo  more  effectually 
restrained  by  an  extension  of  that  right  to  such  numbers  as  would  bid  defiance  to 
tho  means  of  corruption. 

"Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  by  a  bill  in  this  revisal,  to  begin  a  public  library  and 
gallery,  by  laying  out  a  certain  sum  annually  in  books,  paintings,  and  statues." 

This  idea  and  plan  was  adbered  to  by  Jefl'erson  with  an  almost  desperate  tenacity 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1821  lio  wrote  to  his  fast  friend  and,  from  the  first,  colaborer 
in  the  good  cause,  Joseph  Cabell,  on  his  proposition  to  retire  from  public  life: 

"  I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country  and  your  foresight  of  the  awful  scenes 
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comiug  on  hor,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  foresigbt  what  sen'ic©  can  we  exer 
her  equal  to  thisf  •  •  •  Health,  tirao,  labor — on  what,  in  the  single  life  wkifk 
nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal  boontowr 
country?    The  exertions  and  the  mo.rtifications  are  temporary;  the  benefit  eteruL 

•  *  *  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch,  and  so  I  hope  you  will,  my  friend.  *  *  * 
Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life  wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  tlik 

•  •  •  Do  not  think  of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  that  seem  to  stand  ii 
your  way  as  the  lesser  duties  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this  the  greitafc 
of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors  until,  having  seen  their  accomplak- 
ment,  wo  may  say,  with  old  Simeon,  *Nunc  dimittis,  Domine.*" 

At  this  time  there  was  little  hope  that  anything  below  the  apex  of  the  solid  pynaii 
of  legislation  for  popular  education  could  be  secured.  But  with  all  the  hnmilistii; 
revelations  of  the  forty  years  of  conflict  with  the  relentless  enemies  of  ouTonl 
education  in  Virginia,  the  faith  of  Jefferson  soared  above  the  submission  to  defalk 
and  he  wrote  to  John  Adams,  in  1823:  ''You  and  I  shall  look  down  from  tMlbs 
Tforld  on  these  glorious  achievements  to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  rf 
Heaven." 

In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiastic  philosophic  and  patriotic  contemplation  of  tbi 
possible  advantages  of  universal  education  Jefferson  anticipated  all  that  hasbea 
achieved  and  U  actually  in  operation  to-day  in  his  own  and  every  State  in  theUnita- 
Julius  Melbourue,  an  educated  and  worthy  colored  man,  whose  Life  and  OpioioUi 
published  in  1847,  read  like  a  romance,  reports  a  conversation  at  a  dinner  at  Uoati- 
cello,  in  1815,  in  company  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  William  Wirt,  Samuel  Deit«, 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  retired  stateom 
gives  full  expression,  not  only  to  his  well-known  opinions  on  the  institnttoB  of 
slavery,  but  argues  with  great  cogency  against  the  scientific  theory  of  tbenatonl 
inferiority  of  the  negro  race  broached  by  the  New  York  doctor.  He  stated  alaotia* 
"he  intended  the  University  of  Virginia  should  be  for  the  instruction  of  illseeti 
and  colors,"  and  experienced  deep  anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds  of  "o« 
colored  brethren." 

Many  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  and  the  following  generati«i 
were  more  distinguished  for  executive  faculty  in  public  affairs  than  Jefferson.  h> 
doubtful  if,  in  the  functions  of  the  practical  statesman,  he  was  equal  to  Washing 
who,  under  his  majestic  exterior  and  impressive  habit  of  reticence,  was  the  ibo* 
astute  manager  of  men  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  But,  certainly,  is  ^ 
marvelous  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the  progressive  element  of  booja 
nature  among  ''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  with  an  undying  faith  in  thefisil 
triumph  of  human  nature  over  all  its  enemies,  including  its  own  weakness  ind»n. 
and  in  a  forward-looking  prophetic  view  of  the  career  of  the  American  people,!"* 
genius  was  almost  supreme.  And  in  no  respect  was  this  genius  so  profonsd  ti^ 
prophetic  as  in  his  ideals  and  plans  for  the  educ^ition  of  the  American  people.  In^ 
character  as  a  politico-philosophic  educator  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  hisowntio^ 
that  the  educational  public  of  no  part  of  the  Union  has  caught  up  with  the  full  ^*' 
prehension  of  what  he  proposed.  The  great  work  oli  popular  education  comp''^ 
from  "the  correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell"  has  been  permitted  to  faU  oat« 
print,  and  the  record  of  the  educational  services  of  the  great  statesman  toliisowa 
State  and  the  nation  is  practically  a  blank  to  nine-tenths  of  the  students  in  ^ 
universities  and  colleges  of  all  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  the  reception  of  Jefferson's  original  plan  for  the  organization  of  «<*■• 
cation  in  Virginia  in  1779  is  soon  told.  Even  he,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  tk« 
people  of  Virginia,  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the  home  thrust  in  the  duel  be*^** 
''the  classes  and  the  masses"  which  would  have  "finished  the  course"  of  thegre** 
consolidated  order  of  society  into  which  the  colony  had  solidified  during  the  exp« 
rience  of  two  hundred  years.  With  negro  slavery  established  as  an  nnalter*** 
feature  of  its  iudustrial  system,  with  the  old  British  method  of  educating  thehig** 
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class  for  governing,  with  the  masses  left  to  the  claim  of  charity  ami  the  whim  of  an 
ahsolato  State  for  even  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  knowledge^  that  side 
of  Virginia  might  well  hold  itself  quite  impregnable,  with  no  fear  of  defeat  save  in 
an  almost  impossible  revolution.  The  regulation  planter  had  no  idea  of  taxing 
liimself  to  school  his  poor  neighbor's  children  or  the  family  of  the  energetic  farmer 
in  the  vast  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  State.  He  fought  through  forty 
years,  with  an  obstinacy  that  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the  great  statesman,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  a  *^new  departure,"  pledg- 
ing the  allegiance  of  the  State  to  the  higher  education,  and  when  conquered  by  its 
final  establishment  after  the  death  of  Jefferson,  captured  the  institution  and  worked 
it  in  the  interest  of  his  class  until  1865. 

But  the  most  formidable  opposition  was  found,  as  always,  in  the  clerical  party  and 
that  element  of  lay  churchmen,  even  more  irreconcilable  than  its  educated  leaders. 
Of  course,  the  clerical  and  lay  advocates  of  church  privilege  had  no  use  for  any  sys- 
tem of  education,  high  or  low,  that  emancipated  the  mind  of  youth  from  the  control 
of  Christian  education  of  the  ultrasectarian  sort.  Neither  could  the  clerical  and  lay 
leaders  of  the  dissenting  religious  bodies  intrust  themselves  to  a  State  system  of 
education,  nntil  the  complete  rupture  of  the  Commonwealth  from  ecclesiastical 
domination  should  be  assured.  To  this  was  added  the  absolute  conviction  of  a  pow- 
erful landed  c\nfi9  and  of  a  corresponding  prejudice  in  the  middle  estate  of  a  society 
thus  organized,  of  the  solo  right  and  duty  of  the  family,  aided  by  the  clergyman,  to 
educate  the  child. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary  from  the  first  opposed  the  educational  scheme  of 
its  most  distinguished  son.  And  this  long  and  bitter  controversy  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  with  the  refusal  of  the  corporation  of  William  and  Mary  to  accept 
the  proposition  of  a  removal  to  Richmond  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Univerisity  of  Virginia,  was  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
this  venerable  institution.  Happily,  in  these  latter  days,  the  wisdom  of  the  original 
idea  of  Jefferson  has  prevailed,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  now  enjoying 
a  new  life,  in  connection  with  its  department  of  pedagogy,  with  a  larger  attendance 
of  students  than  since  its  foundation. 

For  seventeen  years,  till  1796,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  these  adverse  elements.  Jefferson's  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  his  original  scheme,  was  never  permitted  to  appear. 
And  it  was  regarded  a  wise  policy  to  ignore  the  demands  of  the  rising  class  of  peo- 
ple who  stood  behind  Jefferson  and  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  State  in  their 
desire  for  a  practical  system  of  graduated  education,  including  all  white  youth  and 
both  sexes,  and  the  dissemination  of  good  literature  among  the  people.  But  in  1796 
a  provisional  act  was  passed  by  which  a  majority  of  the  acting  justices  of  each 
county  could  initiate  a  system  of  schools  supported  by  public  taxation.  The  evi- 
dent weakness  of  such  a  law  was  seen  and  denounced  at  once  by  Jefferson.  Of 
course  the  respectable  judicial  gentlemen  of  the  old  estate  did  not  propose  to  bur- 
den their  order  with  an  imposition  so  odious  as  taxation  for  the  schooling  of  other 
people's  children.  We  can  not  perhaps  severely  condemn  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  colonial  Old  Virginia  a  hundred  years  ago,  for,  under  the  guise  of  admitted  obli- 
gation to  the  masses,  Jefferson's  school  system  simply  announced  a  day  of  doom  for 
the  ancient  order.  Of  course  tlio  law  of  1796,  as  was  the  intention  of  its  framers, 
fell  dead;  and  the  State  waited  another  generation  for  an  approach  to  the  idea  of 
educating  the  whole  people  of  the  foremost  Commonwealth  in  the  Union. 

Some  of  our  later  historians  of  education  have  speculated  on  the  consequences  of 
this  repudiation  of  the  educational  scheme  of  Jefferson  by  his  own  State  at  the 
beginning  of  the  national  life.  It  is  suggested  that,  after  all,  the  Old  Dominion 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  glorious  record  of  great  men  developed  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  even  the  temporary  splendor  of  a  social  order  that  was  bound  up  with 
the  persistent  denial  for  a  century  of  the  fundamental  right  of  human  nature  in  a 
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Republic — tbe  right  of  every  ebild  to  a  training  for  repnblican  citizenship  by  tiie 
Aid  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth.  Bnfc  neither  JolTenon,  not 
Wofthington,  nor  Wytbe,  nor  Marsballi  nor  Cabell,  nor  any  other  publicist  of  tk 
first  class,  educated  in  the  stern  university  of  the  old  colonlxil  life  of  Vtrgtiua« 
entertained  this  opinion.  They  nil,  with  ono  accord,  prophesied  what  didcoiBoto 
pass  from  the  rejection  of  the  scheme  of  general  enlightenment  ofiered  at  Ike 
oi>ening  life  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  failure  to  realize  the  population  oftho 
State,  as  estimated  by  Jefferson,  was  not  the  least  of  these  conseqnenees.  Tie 
increase  between  1783  and  1863  did  not  amount  to  ono^half  this  expectation,  sod  of 
this  increase  the  negro  contingent  was  a  full  tbird.  Meanwhile,  the  most  valoftble 
portion  of  the  State  remained  only  partially  developed;  its  boundless  resoarc«iln 
mines,  timber,  and  water  power  for  manufactures  were  largely  neglected.  The 
drifting  away  of  multitudes  of  her  most  active  and  progressive  young  people,  vboie 
places  were  not  supplieil  either  by  a  reliable  home  or  foreign  class  of  immignfits, 
had,  by  1863,  bnilt  up  several  rival  States  out  of  its  original  domain.  West  Virginia 
•eceded  from  old  Virginia,  for  the  Union,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,&Bilis 
now  growing  into  a  powerful  Commonwealth,  having  been  estranged  by  thepoliej 
of  the  class  tbat  resisted  Jefferson  to  the  last. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  genius  and  progressive  talent  educated  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  the  Old  Dominion  was  constantly  attracted  from  home  to  more  hopefel 
positions  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest.  And  it  does  not  need  that  any  member 
of  that  illustrious  brotherhood  of  the  fathers  shonld  rise  from  the  dead  to  reroiad  m 
that,  had  this  scheme  of  universal  education  been  honestly  and  heartily  adopted  bj 
the  people  of  Virginia  at  the  founding  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statei,  tlte 
entire  South  would  have  followed,  and  all  the  horrors  seen  in  vision  by  the  great 
prophetic  fathers  would  have  been  averted.  There  would  have  been  no  more  preb- 
ability  of  such  a  result  ns  the  civil  war  of  1861-1865  in  the  South  had  the  masMtof 
the  people  been  educate<l  as  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  than  that  New  Eng- 
land should  Imvo  demanded  iudcpendence  to  establit^h  a  constitutional  monarcbj 
and  a  landed  aristocracy  in  response  to  the  ''English"  yearnings  of  a  class  vrlioie 
exclusive  obscurity  is  thoir  chief  title  to  eminence.  But  so  was  it  ordered.  Dnt  we 
may  all  share  to-day  in  that  glowing  anticipation  of  the  great  edncator-statesn^ui 
of  Old  Virginia,  of  *'joy  in  Heaven"  over  the  final  adoption  of  his  majestic  ideal cf 
republican  society  by  his  own  beloved  State. 

THE  SKW  BEPUDLIO  AJfP  KDUCATIOS. 

But  now  all  local  and  State  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  American  common  scbool 
is  for  the  time  merged  in  that  supremo  act  of  the  American  people,  the  grandest 
new  departure  of  that  ago  of  great  aehievements— the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  dedication  of  a  va»t 
public  domain  of  the  new  nation  to  the  sacred  use  of  universal  education  in  the 
States  admitted  to  the  Union  thoucoforth  through  all  coming  time 

Volumes  have  been  written  and  controversies  almost  innumerable,  like  theswamw 
of  flying  things  about  the  greut  electric  light  at  a  street  corner,  have  raged  abont 
that  master  work  of  early  American  statesmanship — the  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory,  passed  July  13,  1787,  by  the  unanimous  votcflof 
the  eight  States  then  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  assembled  io 
New  York,  and  confirmed  in  all  its  essential  features  among  the  earliest  netsof  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  August  7,  1783.  It  is  no  p.-xrt  of  this  essay  to  gives 
detailed  account  of  tho  long  and  Involved  negotiations  between  Congress  and  tbe 
several  States  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  vast  nninhabite<l  wilderness  l)eyon(l 
tlio  mountains,  into  whose  possession  somebody  had  come  by  the  happy  termination 
of  tho  war  of  independonco.  SuflTiro  to  say  that,  basing  their  claims  on  gronnds 
more  or  less  reliable,  but  mostly  running  back  to  the  original  grants  of  on  imperial 
territory  by  a  home  government  to  eaccessivo  colonics  of  Protestant  immigrants, 
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mix  of  these  States  xeprosented  iu  tho  Continental  Congress  supposed  tbemselves  the 
awuers  of  immense  tracts  of  unsettled  coantry,  extending  from  tho  Alleghanies  to 
the  Mississippi.  At  this  }[)criod  there  were  less  than  4,000,000  people  in  tho  oouutry, 
98  per  cent  of  whom  were  distributed  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  extending  some 
250  miles  inland.  Tho  remaining  2  per  cent  or  loss  \rcro  chiefly  clustered  iu  isolated 
aettlements  within  the  territory  of  what  afterwards  became  tho  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  wore  tho  chief  centers  of  population  iu  what  is  now 
included  in  tho  fifteen  great  States  between  tho  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi. 
Beyond  tho  Father  of  Waters,  Spain  was  still  tlie  undisputed  mistress  of  a  territory 
more  extensive  than  tho  en  tiro  area  of  the  country  wrested  from  Great  Brilain  iu 
tho  Bevolntionary  war. 

The  formation  of  the  Qorerument  of  the  Confederation  during  the  war  hinged  on 
the  solution  of  tho  troublesome  question,  To  whom  should  this  vast  unoccupied 
country  belong  f  Virginia,  always  foremost  in  tho  councils  of  the  time,  claimed  not 
only  a  present  authority  over  Kentucky,  but  the  entire  region  now  occupied  by  the  five 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota. 
The  claims  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  overlapped  and  competed 
with  this  wholesale  pretension.  South  of  Kentucky  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were 
encouraged  to  prefer  their  rights  of  eminent  domain  over  all  that  is  now  included  in 
Tennesseo  and  portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Tho  State  of  Maryland,  with  no  claim  of  her  own,  in  behalf  of  other  States  in  simi- 
lar position,  made  tho  earliest  and  most  persistent  stand  against  tho  absorption  of 
this  domain  by  tho  six  Commonwealths.  After  a  long  and  embittered  conflict,  in 
which  it  seemed  again  aud  again  that  tho  hope  even  of  a  league  so  frail  as  tho  old 
Confederation  would  be  wrecked,  a  reviving  sense  of  patriotism  brought  in  "an  era 
of  good  feeling,''  and  all  tho  contending  parties  ceded  their  lands  to  tho  new  Congress 
of  tho  Confederation,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  good  by  the  creation,  in  due 
time,  of  new  States. 

But  no.w  camo  up  tho  question,  equally  important  and  fraught  with  consequeuces 
to  the  future  of  the  now  Confederation  impossible  oven  now  to  estimate.  What  will 
the  country  do  with  its  new  imperial  annex?  It  was  not  then  so  apparent  as  now, 
save  to  tho  fow  prophetic  minds  of  the  period,  that  this  loose  and  Jealous  club  of 
colonies  had  assumed  a  i>ortontous  obligation  in  coming  in  possession  of  a  common 
property  so  vast  that  it  created  a  common  interest  which  in  time  would  override  all 
consideration  of  separate  colonial  or  extreme  State  rights.  A  family  that  has  been 
kept  apart  for  years,  or  in  a  state  of  *' armed  neutrality,"  by  tho  obstinate  individu- 
ality of  all  its  members,  may  well  bo  appalled  when  it  suddenly  becomes  the  joint 
heir  of  a  fortune  of  millions.  Each  member  will  think  more  than  onco  before  ho  per- 
sists iu  his  own  selfish  interest  to  the  hindrance  of  the  founding  of  a  groat  family. 
So,  OS  tho  fortunes  of  tho  war  varied,  and  as  more  than  one  colony  might  well  bethink 
itself  of  its  own  fate  in  case  of  failure,  tho  emerging  of  this  great  question,  like  tho 
appearance  of  a  new  world  first  revealed  from  the  western  mouut  of  vision,  seems  to 
have  cooled  tho  heated  brains  of  wrangling  statesmen  aud  brought  to  tho  front  tho 
question  of  nationality  as  never  before.  For  six  years  Congress  was  occupied,  more 
or  loss,  with  tho  question  of  what  to  do,  especially  with  a  portion  of  this  domain 
some  265,878  square  miles  in  extent,  a  territory  larger  than  any  European  nationsave 
Russia,  already  believed  to  be  one  of  tho  favored  spots  of  the  earth  for  tho  future 
occupation  of  man. 

The  first  official  proposition  to  Congress  for  an  ordinance  for  the  organization  of 
tho  territory  in  question  was  made  by  a  committee,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  waa 
chairman.  It  was  quite  nnliko  tho  final  ordinance  of  1787.  But  tho  fifth  '*  article 
of  compact,"  evidently  the  work  of  Jefferson,  provided  that  after  the  year  1800 
negro  slavery  in  all  the  ten  States  to  bo  carved  out  of  tho  Northwest  Territory 
should  not  exist.     At  that  time  slavery  did  exist  through  the  entire  extent  of  the 
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Unitetl  States,  save  in  Massacliasetts,  where  it  had  been  abolished  by  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  1780.  The  French  settlers,  the  majority  of  the  residents  in 
these  265,878  square  milles  of  wilderness,  were  slaveholders,  and  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ritories of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  already  committed  to  this  institution.  The 
provision  of  Jefferson,  while  it  bore  new  testimony  to  his  lifelong  disapproval  of 
slavery,  was  another  indication  of  the  flexible  political  policy  which  was  often  the 
enigma  of  his  long  and  celebrated  career.  For  under  this  condition,  by  which  the 
institution  was  to  be  tolerated  during  the  fourteen  years  of  territorial  existence 
before  1800,  it  would  have  been  practically  impossible  that  it  should  not  have  been 
naturalized.  As  it  was,  before  that  date  even  the  Territory  of  Ohio  was  greatly 
agitated  by  the  efforts  of  the  already  alarmed  slaveholders  to  repudiate  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  tho  Territory  and  after- 
wards President  of  the  Cnited  States,  became  the  president  of  a  great  organization 
to  break  the  compact,  and  Jefferson  himself  favored  the  toleration  of  slavery  for  a 
term  of  years.  But  in  this,  as  in  tho  previous  collision  with  the  real  governing  claat 
of  his  own  State,  ho  found  himself  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  clause  for  freedom 
in  his  bill  was  defeated  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  ordinance,  thongh  passed, 
became  a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Jefferson  left  Congress  seventeen  days  after  this  action 
for  a  long  residence  as  minister  to  France,  and  had  no  further  direct  concern  with 
tho  forming  of  the  fundamental  law  of  this  portion  of  the  Northwest 

On  February  16, 1785,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  prepared  an  article  that 
went  further  than  the  original  proposition  of  Jefferson.  It  prohibited  slavery  in 
all  the  States  formed  out  of  this  territory,  and  made  the  provision  an  unalterable 
part  of  the  compact  between  them  and  the  thirteen  original  States.  This  provision 
slept  the  sleep  of  death  in  committee. 

On  April  26,  1787,  a  fourth  proposition  was  reported  to  Congress,  in  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  this  territory,  which  contained  no  reference  to  slavery,  religion,  ednca^ 
tion,  civil  rights,  obligations  of  contracts,  etc.,  and  five  days  before  the  passage  of 
the  final  ordinance  of  1787  this  was  the  only  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation in  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  this  juncture,  as  by  one  of  those  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  in  which 
tho  believers  in  such  direction  of  American  affairs  have  abounding  faith,  a  ''new 
departure *'  was  taken  in  the  entire  attitude  of  Congress.  On  July  9  another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  Southern  and  two  Northern  members,  was  apx>ointed ; 
Carrington  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  Kean  of  South  Carolina,  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  White  of  New  York.  Two  days  later  this  committee  reported  the  bill, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  antislavery  clause,  accepted  as  an  amendment  offered 
by  Nathan  Dane  on  July  10,  became  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787.  On  the  13th  waa 
passed  this  ordinance,  which  later,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  gave 
to  tho  present  Republic  its  first  existence  and  policy. 

The  accepted  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  momentous  change  of  front  and  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Confederated  States,  represented  by  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  in  its  passage  of  this  great  charter  of  republi- 
can government,  even  before  the  formation  of  the  National  Union,  is  tho  appearance 
on  tho  stage,  at  the  opportune  moment,  of  Dr.  Manassah  Cutler,  a  clergyman, 
scientist,  statesman,  and  gentleman  of  remarkable  personal  accomplishments,  from 
Ipswich  Hamlet,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  as  the  agent  of  the  first  association  of  reli- 
able people  who  had  appeared  before  Congress  ''talking  business"  about  the 
settlement  of  tho  Northwest.  Previous  to  this,  in  1783,  Timothy  Pickering,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  drawn  up  ''a  proposition  for  settling  a  new  State  by  such 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Army  as  should  associate  for  that  purpose.'' 
Other  influential  peojilo  from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  Qen.  Rufus  Putnam 
among  them,  had  been  considering  the  same  proposition.  But  "tho  total  excln- 
sion  of  slavery  from  tho  State  was  to  form  an  essential  and  uneradi cable  part  of  the 
constitution."    Massachusetts,  in  her  constitution  of  1780,  had  alK>lished  slavery, 
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established  public  schools  for  general  education,  and  enacted  the  most  advanced 
code  of  laws  concerning  the  liberties  and  natural  rights  of  man,  civil  jurisprudence, 
and  puljlic  polity  which  the  world  had  then  seen.  No  plan  of  organization  coald 
havo  succeeded  unless  the  New  England  men  had  felt  that  they  wore  taking  tboir 
laws  and  iustitntions  with  them  to  their  new  western  home.       v 

An  association  had  been  formed  in  Boston  composed  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  veterans  of  the  Kevolution.  They  proposed,  as  an  open 
door  of  relief  for  the  prevailing  financial  depression,  poverty,  and  disafTection  of  the 
country,  that  Congress  should  accept  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  which  the 
Government  was  paying  its  creditors,  then  worth  12  cents  on  a  dolLir,  in  exchange 
for  a  groat  belt  of  land  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio,  to  be  at  once  occupied  by  a  bona- 
fide  colony  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  now  commonwealth.  •  Dr.  Cutler 
appeared  at  New  York  with  full  power  to  act  for  "  the  Ohio  company  "  and  after- 
wards for  a  new  combination,  representing  the  purchase  of  5,000,000  acres  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  Ohio.  For  this  land  $3,000,000  in  scrip  was  to  bo  paid,  thus 
representing  a  real  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  per  acre. 

Hero  was  **  a  condition  and  not  a  theory''  presented  for  the  first  time  to  this  noisy 
debating  society,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  The  conditions  were  inexor- 
able, for  no  immigrating  body  of  New  England  people  would  *'go  West"  unless  they 
could  carry  along  their  own  New  England  institutions.  They  would  remove  beyond 
tho  moantains  only  on  condition  they  could  carry  there  the  radical  ideas  inscribed 
in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780.  These  were:  Free  soil  and  expanded, 
ideas  of  freedom  in  religion  and  universal  education,  including  the  university  under 
State  control,  with  other  principles  and  practices  now  the  commonplace  of  American 
society  but  at  that  timo  warmly  debated  even  among  the  foremost  minds  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Cutler  did  not  appear  importunate.  New  England  was  not  dying  to  go  West; 
was  rather  indifferent  and  skeptical  concerning  this  section.  Other  lands  in  plenty 
for  colonization  could  be  had  in  half  a  dozen  States  east  of  the  Alleghauies. 

The  result  was  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  invited  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  bilL 
He  placed  in  it,  as  ho  asserts,  and  it  has  now  been  incontestably  proved,  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  and  tho  memorable  clause:  ^'Keligion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  essential  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  With  no  essential  modification, 
as  proposed  in  his  draft,  the  ordinance  was  passed  on  July  13,  and  the  good  doctor 
returned  to  Massachusetts  to  set  in  motion  the  first  wave  of  that  resistless  tide  of 
emigration  which,  in  a  hundred  years,  has  made  the  great  Northwest  the  present 
center  and  political  arbiter  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  terms  of  this  great  ^'  compaet"  to  realize  its 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Republic.  In  its  several  articles  it  prohibited  for- 
ever slavery.  It  gave  the  American  common  school,  including  tho  State  UniTsrsitj, 
heretofore  a  local  institution,  a  national  indorsement  and  placed  upon  it,  at  onoe 
and  forever,  the  great  seal  of  national  approval.  It  guaranteed  religious  liberty  in 
its  broadest  application  to  a  society,  itself  the  best  product  of  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  education  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  also  asserted  the 
obligation  of  States  and  Government  to  favor  religion  and  morality  in  that  general 
application  to  public  and  private  afi*airs  without  which  American  society  will 
collapse  into  a  hopeless  anarchy.  It  provided  for  tho  obligation  of  contracts— the 
first  time  such  a  provision  was  found  in  tho  fundamental  law  of  any  civilized 
country.  It  forbade  primogeniture,  affirmed  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial 
^y  jury,  a  proportional  representation  in  the  legislature,  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  tho  course  of  the  common  law,  with  all  tho  guaranties  of  our  present 
advanced  ideas  of  government.  All  were  included  in  principle,  and  some  of  them 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The  provision 
that,  before  all  others,  has  made  the  American  Republic  what  it  is,  tho  guaranty  of 
universal  education  by  public  aid,  had  always  been  the  common  habit  of  New  Eng- 
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land  and  was  bcr  greatest  coDtribatioii  to  tlio  lifo  of  the  new  Union  tbaionlf  aiit 
wct:k9  later  was  bom  in  tko  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  Stato  4 
America  by  the  conrcntion  in  Philadelphia. 

Along  with  this  ordinance  a  part  of  tho  Irgislation  that  garo  it  effect  wm  theft*' 
vision  in  tho  laud  ordinance  of  1785  that  assigned  the  aixteeutU  soctiuu  of  each  l««i^ 
ship,  containing  G40  acres,  for  pnblic  etlncution.  By  tho  insiuteuco  of  Dr.  Cutler, 
tho  condition  of  tho  Ohio  purchase,  thcro  was  inserted  tho  additional  provistoe  4 
two  additional  towniihix>s  of  tho  State  for  a  university,  and  one  for  tho  sappnrt  t^f 
educjitcd  ministry.  Tho  provision  for  tho  support  of  religion  seems  to  have  h«ta«i 
little  ciTcct.  But  tho  great  endowment  of  education  by  tho  gift  of  ono  thirty-«ixtl 
of  tho  cntiro  area  of  this  vast  territory  was  tho  coruor  stoiio  on  which,  firut,  theo'4 
Northwest,  and  afterwards,  tho  entire  Union  from  tho  Alleghanics  to  the  Pacifc 
Ocean,  has  built  up  its  coniprchcnsivo  system  of  education,  including  cverr?TKii 
from  tho  littlo  country  district  school  to  tho  university  for  academical  and  indnstnal 
education.  Under  this  magnificent  endowment,  unprecedented  in  humnn  Lbtor 
ncnrlj'  60,000,000  acres  of  land  for  common  schools,  besides  1,000,000  acres  for  nnh 
vcrsity  uses,  have  been  given  to  tho  States  of  tho  Northwest  and  Pacific  Co.-wt,  vitfc 
additional  money  endowments  to  tho  States  from  the  act  of  1890;  and  to  the  vfa«!i 
bmly  of  States  not  less  than  140,000  acres.  Tho  States  admitted  to  the  Union  aftd 
its  formation,  with  populations  largely  built  up  of  emigrants  from  foreign  Iant!«,  ba^ 
been  able  by  this  means  to  put  on  the  ground,  at  once,  such  a  provision  fur  popeltf 
instruction  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  at  present  enjoys. 

But  we  shall  greatly  niistako  if  wo  claim  for  nny  ono  man,  however  efficient  at  tte 
last  ovent,  or  nny  section  of  tho  country,  the  sole  or  eyen  tho  <^hiof  honor  Uft  tbii 
great  victory  of  universal  cdncation  over  its  numerous  and  powerful  enemies  ia  3 X 
Never  before  that  eventful  week  hmX  tho  friends  of  tho  now  American  common  Mhod 
fonnd  a  common  ground  upon  which  they  could  work  together  for  gooil.  Uiwkc 
tho  conditions  then  and  for  many  suecee<Ung  years  existing  in  nil  tho  eight  StilA 
beyond  tho  Ilndson  River  it  was  impossible  to  establish  anything  like  a  satisfy- 
tory  system  of  publio  instruction  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people.  Bat  Iter* 
was  a  now  world,  a  vast  empire,  awaiting  the  coming  of  new  generations — ths  bh 
ing  land  of  Iho  new  republic.  Hero,  as  by  common  consent,  what  conld  not  bo  tloiit 
elsewhere  could  bo  achieved.  Without  tho  consent  of  tho  nine  of  tho  thirteen  Staf" 
which  wcro  slave- holding,  and  none  of  them  public-school  Commonwealths,  bo  ' 
of  these  features  of  tho  great  ''compact"  could  have  been  inclodeil  in  the  or«1h»Br« 
of  1787.  But  all  united,  savo  ono  member,' to  vote  in  tho  "good  time  comiair*  ^ 
mankind. 

No  other  explanation  can  bo  found  of  that  remarkable  fact,  without  which  Asieri* 
can  history  will  remain  a  perpetual  puzzle,  than  this:  Th.it,  in  every  cohniy  of  ti^e 
original  thirteen,  great  masses  of  tho  people,  roprcsentetl  by  tho  wisest  leadcrt  of  tb« 
old  American  life,  believed  in  and  wore  dotermineil  to  obtain  tho  precious  boon  of 
education  for  their  children.  It  was  finally  obtained  by  the  nnanimoos  coBient«f 
all  tho  original  States.  Hero  is  tho  ono  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  people' 
real  intent,  that,  in  1787,  bcforo  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  wosfonnetl,  <l»' 
confederated  thirteen  American  States  dedicated  to  education,  in  tho  only  territ^'ry 
over  which  they  had  exclusivo  control,  an  endowment  of  ]>ublio  land  such  as  w^ 
has  been  given  by  any  other  pcoplo  since  tho  world  M'as  maile. 

Here,  then,  is  tho  upland  from  which  tho  new  educational  departnro  in  Anwncai 
life  is  to  bo  maile.  Hero  is  prefigured  tho  ide:il  of  Kepnblican  institution^  tbog««- 
pel  of  American  Democracy,  cniboilied  in  tho  immortal  wonis  of  tliii  onliuani^""^ 
up  liko  a  beacon  light  for  the  gnidauce  of  tho  nation  through  tho  stormy  passage  }<^^ 
beforo  it  in  the  long  years  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

ROBERT  CHARLES  WINTHROP  AND  THE  PEABODY 
EDUCATION  FUND  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Rbv.  a.  D.  Mayo.  LL.  D. 

The  death  of  Robert  Charles  Wiuthrop,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
IC,  1894,  has  called  forth  a  great  variety  of  notable  memorial  tributes 
from  the  press  and  the  various  public  and  private  associations  with 
\?hich  ho  had  been  connected  during  his  long  and  laborious  life.  It 
only  remains  that  a  more  extended  notice  than  has  yet  been  given  to 
his  services  in  what  may  fitly  be  called  the  department  of  educational 
statesmanship  should  be  added  to  this  long  procession  of  eloquent 
commemoration.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  the  attempt 
to  place  this,  in  his  own  estimation  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
influential  of  his  numerous  and  important  contributions  to  the  "gencrjil 
welfare''  of  the  Republic,  in  its  proper  relations.  And  my  excuse  for 
undertaking  this  work  is  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  my  own  lot 
has  been  cast  in  a  ministry  of  education  through  all  our  Southern 
States,  no  week  of  which  has  failed  to  bring  me  in  contiict  with  the 
powerful  and  beneficent  work  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  with 
which  the  closing  twenty-eight  years  of  the  long  life  of  Mr.  Winthrop 
were  identifieil  as  the  president  and  animating  spirit  of  this  organiza< 
tion  for  the  blessing  of  a  whole  section  of  the  country  and  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  Republic. 

We  shall  see  that  by  family  descent,  by  personal  aptitude,  culture, 
and  environment  this  great  and  good  man  would  be  found  among  the 
foremost  in  the  long  line  of  the  public  men  of  his  State  and  section  in 
that  general  service  to  education  which  is  perha])s  the  most  decisive 
test  of  a  genuine  American  statesmanship.  But  the  service  I  com- 
memorate is  of  a  far  more  radical  and  comprehensive  quality.  It  wjvs 
after  the  voluntary  retirement  of  Mr.  Winthrop  from  a  distinguished 
political  career,  which  had  only  received  a  temporary  check  during  the 
turbulent  years  before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war,  at  the  age  of  57, 
amid  surroundings  which  were  a  great  temptation  to  a  dignified  retire- 
ment from  all  imblic  labors  and  responsibilities,  that  he  was  summoned 
by  George  Peabody  as  confidential  friend  and  adviser  in  what  was  tlien 
the  greatest  series  of  personal  benefactions  ever  made  to  education 
and  still  remains  the  most  memorable  public  demonstration  iu  history 
by  a  private  citizen  in  behalf  of  national  ]>eaco  and  good  will.  It  was 
indeed  a  "red  letter  day"  in  modern  civilization  when  George  l*ca- 
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body,  sitting  in  the  ball  of  Robert  0.  Wintbrop's  beautiful  borne  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  under  tbe  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  educa- 
tor of  tbe  central  American  colonies  for  tbe  war  of  Independence, 
opened  bis  leather  wallet  and  brongbt  forth,  one  by  one,  tbe  documents 
and  secnrities  of  tbe  proposed  donations  to  education  in  bis  native 
land,  involving,  with  their  subsequent  additions,  an  expenditm^  of 
nearly  $10,000,000,  and  invited  bis  old  friend  to  be  henceforth  his 
"alter  ego,"  adviser,  and  most  responsible  administrator  of  tbe  greatest 
of  air  these  donations.  Well  might  even  a  man  already  so  generously 
adorned  with  public  honors  and  private  regards  as  Mr.  Winthrop 
declare  with  prophetic  enthusiasm:  "This  is  the  greatest  honor  of  my 
life.'^  From  that  hour  he  gave  himself,  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength,  to  this  mighty  work  of  national  reconciliation  on  the  line  of 
education,  through  the  twenty-eight  remaining  best  years  of  his  lifa 
And  at  the  close  he  declared  that  be  regarded  tbe  work  to  which  he 
bad  been  thus  providentially  called  the  most  important  service  he  had 
been  able  to  render  to  his  country. 

As  in  all  the  highest  things  done  in  this  world,  the  superior  element 
of  this  service  was  personal.  Here  was  the  one  man,  so  fashioned  by 
honorable  descent,  by  broad  general  culture,  by  eminent  social  rela- 
tions and  easy  pecuniary  estate,  by  long  and  valuable  public  service  in 
the  critical  years  of  the  national  life,  and  perhaps  by  the  widest  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  any  American  with  famous  people  at  borne  and 
abroad,  by  close  and  ftimiliar  contact  with  the  inner  life  of  universities^ 
charitable  and  historical  associations,  and,  above  all,  by  au  intelligent 
and  invincible  faith  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education, 
that  in  looking  across  the  sea  it  is  no  wonder  that  George  Peabody  saw 
his  venerable  forehead  lifted  above  all  others  as  the  true  yokefellow 
in  his  inspired  charity  for  American  children  and  youth. 

But  even  this  remarkable  outfit  of  qualifications  for  sucb  a  position 
would  have  failed  of  the  result  without  the  personal  peculiarity  of  this 
man,  at  once  so  positive  and  resolute  in  his  ideals  and  in  bis  dealing 
with  affairs,  so  generous  and  forbearing,  so  consecrated  to  liberty  and 
union,  and  yet  so  tactful  and  honorable  toward  all  who  bad,  by  the 
terrible  fate  of  civil  war,  seemed  for  a  time  arrayed  in  implacable  hos- 
tility to  both,  so  immovably  fixed  in  bis  confidence  in  the  American 
common  school  as  the  corner  stone  of  American  society,  and  yet  so 
courteous,  appreciative,  and  patient  toward  communities  and  people 
which  for  two  centuries  bad  not  included  it  in  their  scheme  of  ednca- 
tion.  It  must  have  been  in  recognition  of  this  personal  quality  in  his 
ancestral  line  that  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  tbe  old  Winthrops  in 
the  mother  country  placed  on  the  tablet  above  the  family  tomb  in 
Groton  church,  Suffolk:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 

We  have  here  no  controversy  with  that  "  science  of  history '^  which 
leaves  out  God  and  man  as  motive  powers,  and  remands  human  Ufe  to 
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tlie  dreary  nionotoiiy  of  an  upward  fatalistic  evolution  of  inevitable 
events.  But  if  there  was  a  God  in  our  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
fathers,  Ho  is  our  God  to-day;  never  more  abundantly 'manifested 
than  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  common 
school  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States  of  this  Republic  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  And  if  any  men  of  our  "  grand  and  awftd  time^ 
can  fitly  be  named  as  "  coworkers  with  God,'^  it  is  that  committee  of 
forty-eight,  the  trustees,  agents,  and  educators  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund,  of  which  the  illustrious  brotherhood,  George  Peabody  and 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  were  the  acknowledged  head,  and  of  which 
Bamas  Sears,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Eben  Stearns,  and  William  H.  Payne 
for  a  generation  have  been  members. 

This  service  of  Mr.  Winthrop  consisted,  first,  of  an  intimate  relation, 
so  constant  and  confidential  that  its  details  can  never  be  known,  with 
Mr.  Peabody  during  the  few  closing  years  of  his  life,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  the  acknowledged  headship  of  the  administration  of  his 
magnificent  benefaction.  Although  George  Peabody,  from  his  wide 
acquaintance  in  our  country  and  remarkable  practical  knowledge  of 
men,  was  able  to  nominate  the  original  sixteen  trustees  of  his  fund  and 
to  indicate  the  general  lines  of  operation  in  its  use  and  distribution,  yet,  ' 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  must  have  depended  largely  on  Mr. 
Winthrop  at  every  step  of  the  details  of  the  organization,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  indispensable  executive  agents,  the  methods  of  approach  to 
the  Southern  communities,  and  the  most  effective  way  of  distributing 
a  fund  apparently  so  large  and  yet  so  easy  to  be  set  adrift  downstream 
in  a  freshet  of  sentimental,  sectarian,  or  patriotic  charity. 

It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who  sought  out  and  almost  "laid  violent  hands 
upon''  President  Barnas  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  as 
the  first  agent  of  the  organization,  and  who  encouraged  Dr.  Sears  to  sum- 
mon Dr.  Eben  Stearns  to  a  new  lease  of  life,  more  crowded  with  splen- 
did success  than  all  that  went  before,  in  the  first  mastership  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  School.  It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who,  with  admirable 
recognition  of  the  best  educational  traditions  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  city  of  Nashville,  married  this  first  great  normal  school  of  the 
South  to  the  old  university  projected  by  Dr.  Lindsey,  and  by  him  held 
up  with  marvelous  courage,  faith,  and  sacrifice  through  a  long  and 
anxious  life.  It  was  Mr.  Winthrop  who,  even  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Sears,  had,  at  his  suggestion,  fixeil  his  eyes  on  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who 
•began  his  public  life  in  the  legislature  of  Alabama  as  an  advocate  for 
the  public  school  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  like  so  many  ot  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  had  retired  to  a  college  professorship  and 
presidency,  as  his  probable  successor.  Mr.  Winthrop  had,  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Green,  of  Boston,  shouldered  the  entire  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  Peabody  Education  Fund  during  Dr.  Curry's  two  years' 
absence  as  minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  he  might  return  to  his 
most  honorable  position  as  agent  both  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
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educatioiml  funds  of  the  South.  It  wa8  Mr.  Winthrop  vfho  earnestly 
cooi>erated  in  bringing  Dr.  William  n.  Payne  from  the  University  of 
Michigan 'to  Nashville  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Steams.  It  was  he  who, 
from  flrst  to  last,  insisted  that  the  Peabody  Fund  should  be  solely  used 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  South  in  the  American  com- 
mon school  and,  when  the  income  of  the  fund  proved  insufficient  to 
continue  the  work  of  subsidizing  many  schools,  pleaded  with  Congress 
and  the  country  for  that  national  aid  to  education,  especially  for  the 
overcoming  of  Southern  illiteracy,  and,  on  the  failure  of  that,  cooperated 
so  vigorously  in  concentrating  the  benefits  of  the  fund  on  the  training 
of  teachers /or  the  new  common  schools  of  t  he  South.  And  all  this  was 
done  as  the  genuine  expression  of  an  intense  and  patient  consecration 
of  himself  to  this  great  and  good  work,  whereby  he  exalted  the  private 
citizen  of  Boston  to  a  position  of  educational  statesmanship,  in  its 
ultimate  results  second  to  that  of  no  man  during  the  years  since  the 
close  of  the  war  of  brothers  sent  for  the  punishment  of  our  national 
transgressions  and  to  assure  the  perpetual  union  of  American  States 
in  a  Republic  such  as  was  never  before  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

We  use  the  phrase  "educational  statesmanship"  advisedly,  for  in 
our  country  it  has  a  peculiar  significance,  and,  like  the  common  school, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  order  of  republican 
society.  The  schoolmen  of  diflFercnt  sections  of  the  Unh)n  are  in  fre- 
quent controversy  concerning  the  real  origin  of  the  common  school 
that  now,  after  a  steady  growth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  organization  of  every  State  and  Territory 
and  is  more  and  more  reg;irdcd  as  that  stone  so  long  "  rejected  by  the 
builders"  of  the  national  life,  only  to  become  "  the  head  of  the  corner." 

Of  course,  no  human  institution  so  beneficent  and  so  comprehensive 
in  its  influence  as  the  American  common  school  ever  sprung  full  grown 
from  the  brain  of  any  great  educator  or  was  finally  developed  by  any 
people  save  tLrough  the  experimenting  and  varied  experience  of  many 
years.  There  had  been  free  schools  established  bj'^  the  clergy  of  great 
churches,  the  gifts  of  benevolent  individuals,  the  governments  of  feudal 
towns,  and  exclusive  guilds  and  associations  of  private  families,  in  all 
civilized  lands,  before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Even 
they,  though  abiding  for  eleven  years  in  Holland,  the  country  that  up 
to  that  date  had  done  the  moi^t  for  popular  education,  were  so  little 
impressed  with  what  they  saw  abrojid  that  for  many  years  no  public 
school  was  established  in  the  original  Puritaii  colony.  The  public 
schools  of  Manhattan  Island,  under  the  Dutch  regime,  were  church 
parochial  schools,  subsidized  by  the  trading  company  that  for  sixty- 
eight  years  misgoverned  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  finally  collapsed 
by  the  revolt  of  its  own  worrietl  and  exasperated  people. 

For  the  first  time  in  human  history  the  whole  responsible  x>eople  of 
the  two  leading  New  England  colonies,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
voted  to  establish  schools  fashioned  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the 
English  free  schools  of  the  day,  but,  in  their  case,  the  trwe  children  of 
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the  people.  If  there  is  anything  that  can  reconcile  us  to  the  persistent 
religions  bigotry  of  the  early  settlers  of  Xew  England  it  is  the  fact 
that  under  that  tremendons  and  peculiar  regime,  where  :^  set  of  the 
most  obstinately  individual  people  on  God's  earth  agreed  to  live 
together  as  a  church  that  kept  all  outsiders  ''out  in  the  cold,  ^  what  we 
call  the  "religious  question"  never  came  up  as  a  hindrance  to  a  system 
of  popular  education.  Every  American  colony  beyond  the  lludson  was 
so  distracted  by  its  cosmoxwlitan  and  sectarian  religious  conformation 
that  it  was  irajTossiblc  that  any  general  scheme  for  schooling  tlio  chil- 
dren to(;ethcr  could  bo  adopted.  But  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut the  i>eople,  with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  minority,  for 
almost  a  century  were  practically  of  one  mind  about  their  church 
affairs,  and  were  at  liberty  to  plant  deep  and  sti-ong  the  radical  idea 
of  New  England  life,  that  the  responsible  i>eoplo  of  a  community  should 
make  the  church,  make  the  state,  and  make  the  school. 

The  old-time  New  England  parson,  the  scarecrow  of  all  the  small 
children  of  the  rival  churches,  was  simply  a  minister,  elected  to  his 
place  for  life,  but  dependent  on  his  people  for  his  living  and  every 
opportunity  of  usefulness,  from  the  first  kept  in  his  own  somewhat 
expanded  sphere  by  a  public  opinion  that  no  eccleisiastic  was  strong 
enough  to  i>ermanently  withstand.  The  Massacliusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut colonies  were  from  the  beginning  virtual  republics,  by  oi>en  pro- 
test or  indirect  x>olicy  holding  the  civil  and  religious  domination  of  the 
mother  country  at  arm's  length  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  common  school  of  New  England  was  from  the  beginning  a  peo- 
ple's school.  John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  contributed  generously  with  Vane  and  Bellinghain  to  found 
the  first  schools  in  Boston.  At  once  the  neighboring  settlements  "fol- 
lowed suit^  and  schools  were  established  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  i>eople,  reenforced  by  a  rate  imposed  on  everybody  who  would 
not  coutribute.  The  whole  scheme  was  clinched  by  the  original  series 
of  the  laws  of  1G47,  compelling  every  family  to  school  its  children  and 
every  town  of  sufficient  population  to  support  a  free  school  to  fit  bo3'8 
for  the  university.  Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  American  ances- 
tor of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  by  a  speech  in  the  general  court,  secured 
the  appropriation  of  a  sum  larger  than  all  the  remaining  colonial 
tax  to  found  the  college  that  later  became  Harvard  University.  Ho 
contributed  a  collection  of  books,  was  one  of  its  fast  friends,  and, 
under  his  administration  in  the  various  high  i>03itions  occu]ued  by 
him  the  first  school  legislation  of  Massachusetts  was  enacted,  which 
was  the  real  beginning  of  the  present  American  common  school.  The 
same  result  followe^l  the  administration  of  tlio  "two  Jolins,"  both  gov- 
ernors of  Connecticut,  son  and  grandson  of  John  Wintlirop. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  that  colony  could  boast  of  what  no 
American  State  to-day  can  affirm — that  there  was  no  illiteracy  within 
its  borders. 

The  ono  essential  feature  of  the  American  common  school,  which 
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differentiates  it  from  the  gre.it  European  systems  of  public  edncation, 
is  this :  That  it  is  a  school  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.** 
The  legal  voters  of  the  community  establish  a  school  system  for  all  the 
children.  They  pay  for  it  and  make  it  free  or  otherwise;  send  their 
children;  choose  its  officers  and  teachers;  through  an  elective  board 
arrange  all  the  details  of  its  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
and  supervise  it  through  officials  responsible  to  themselves.  An 
American  State  legislature  is  only  an  elected  and  temporary  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  i)eople,  its  only  function  in  education  being  every  year 
to  respond  to  the  public  opinion  of  its  masters. 

The  common  school,  thus  established,  is  the  animating  soul  of  our 
entire  scheme  of  American  universal  education,  beyond  itself,  indi- 
rectly but  inevitably,  modifying  and  molding  all  private,  cori>orate, 
and  parochial  organizations,  academic,  industrial,  professional,  and 
sesthctic.  Because  of  this,  like  our  government  and  order  of  society, 
it  only  grows  with  the  people,  and  may  reach  conditions  of  success 
impossible  to  any  rival  system,  however  complete,  but  with  a  narrower 
base,  in  other  lands. 

Out  of  this  radical  organization  there  naturally  grows  up  an  educa- 
tional public,  apart  from  the  teachers  and  professional  educators,  who 
in  former  times  and  still  in  other  countries  maintain  an  almost  des- 
potic control  of  the  entire  realm  of  education.  In  every  community  in 
the  United  States,  however  benighted  or  enlightened,  I  find  this  edu- 
cational public,  the  superior  people  of  every  class,  race,  religion,  and 
condition,  who  believe  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education 
and  are  determined  that  in  this  respect  "theEepublic  shall  receive 
no  harm."  They  are  the  people  who  insist  on  the  schooling  of  all  chil- 
dren for  American  citizenship;  persuade  or  force  the  community  to 
support  public  schools  and  agitate  for  their  constant  improvement; 
insist  that  the  best  of  its  kind  is  "none  too  good"  for  the  humblest 
child  destined  to  the  loftiest  earthly  position — sovereign  citizenship 
in  the  world's  chief  Republic;  take  the  responsibility  to  "revise  and 
correct"  the  educational  schemes  of  professional  ecclesiastics,  scholars 
and  schoolmen;  and,  by  a  roundabout  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  and  capabilities  of  the  community  at  any  given  time, 
decide  finally  what  shall  be  done. 

As  representative  of  this  educational  public  there  has  grown  up 
in  every  American  community  an  office,  not  sharply  defined,  but  none 
the  less  inevitable,  which  we  may  call  educational  statesmanship.  It 
appears  in  public  life,  in  legislature  and  Congress,  where  the  ability  is 
demanded  to  formulate  the  people's  will  in  any  special  direction  con- 
cerniug  education.  But  its  most  effective  development  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  outside  of  politics.  Indeed,  partisan  politics  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  American  common  school.  Oflener 
than  otherwise,  the  true  educational  statesman  is  found  in  some  influ- 
ential, broad-minded,  persistent  man  or  woman  citizen  whose  life  is 
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consecrated  to  tlio  education  of  the  community  into  riglit  ideas  con- 
cerning this  the  most  vital  moving  power  of  the  State. 

nerein  is  one  of  the  chronic  failures  of  the  teaching  class,  sometimes 
even  of  the  most  eminent  educators,  to  understand  the  "true  inward- 
ness "  of  the  educational  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  no 
observer  of  American  affairs  from  abroad  has  fully  comi)rehended  it. 
For  it  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  our  American  system  of 
universal  education,  through  all  its  complex  and  comprehensive  organ- 
ism ^'  working  together  for  good,"  that  it  can  not  be  dominated  by  a 
professional  class  of  any  sort.  The  priest,  the  politician,  and  the 
teacher  are  only  its  representatives  ami  ministers.  In  the  Ifist  resort 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  educational  public,  representing  the  whole  i>eo- 
ple,  itself  represented  by  the  educational  statesmanship  of  any  portion 
of  the  land,  which  determines  the  organization  and  sets  the  gauge  for 
the  practical  ongoing  of  the  people's  school. 

It  seems  little  short  of  a  special  providence  that  George  Peabody  was 
born  and  until  early  manhood  lived  in  New  England,  the  home  of  this  the 
most  peculiar  development  of  the  national  life.  All  his  own  education 
he  owed  to  the  country  and  village  district  school  of  the  Massachusetts 
of  nearly  a  century  ago.  But  so  impressed  had  he  been  by  what  came 
to  him  there  that,  although  his  fortune  and  fame  were  acquired  in  that 
portion  of  his  own  country  where  this  system  of  schooling  was  not 
established,  and  in  England,  which  has  not  yet  built  on  the  final  foun- 
dations of  public  education ;  yet  when  he  came  to  make  his  splendid  gift 
for  the  children  of  the  South,  he  tied  it  up  with  conditions  that  made 
it  practically  impossible  it  should  be  used  in  any  other  way  than  it  was. 
In  nominating  his  original  board  of  trustees  he  not  only  provided  for 
a  fair  representation  of  the  New  England,  Central,  Western,  and  South- 
ern States,  but  selected  the  sixteen  men  that,  by  their  high  charact^ 
and  exalted  jiosition,  would  be  above  all  suspicion  either  of  incapacity 
or  self-seeking,  and  would  be  eminent  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional public  I  have  described. 

Without  the  little  country  district  school  of  New  England,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  Republic,  there  would  have  been  no  story  of  this 
sort  to  be  told.  George  Peabody,  born  in  the  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Danvers,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  which  now  bears  his  own  name,  on 
February  18, 1795,  came  into  the  world  that  faced  the  average  New 
England  boy  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  ancestry  was  good,  but  his 
family  poor,  and  his  only  education  was  in  the  district  school  of  the 
day.  But  no  university  ever  left  on  its  fondest  graduate  a  stronger  and 
more  affectionate  remembrance  than  that  same  old  time  New  England 
country  district  school,  as  every  thoughtful  man  there  taught,  thradhed, 
and  persuaded  into  self  knowledge  and  self-help  can  testify. 

At  the  age  of  11  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  seminary  next  in  value 
for  a  student  of  American  life,  an  old-time  New  England  country  store, 
where  the  clerk  was  expected  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  and  face  all  sorts 
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of  people  in  selling  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  from  a  "point  of  ile,"  a 
jng  of  Xcw  England  rum,  and  a  gallon  of  "tliem  mokisses"  np  to  a 
farmer's  ax,  "a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,"  and  the  outfit  of  a  rural 
bride.  lie  "came,  saw,  and  conquered,"  and,  at  14,  like  so  many 
"down  East"  boys  eager  to  "go  West,"  compromise<l  a  wLile  on  Ver- 
mont, returning  to  Newburyport,  Alass.,  without  a  dollar.  He  drew  ia 
the  same  harness  well  nigh  through  his  "te45ns,"  till  he  was  "burned 
out." 

Invited  then  by  his  uncle,  he  moved  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.  There 
wo  find  him  what  we  now  call  the  "traveling  man"  of  a  firm  of  mer- 
chants in  that  little  city,  and  afterwards  as  the  active  partner  of  a 
larger  establishment  in  Baltimore,  where  his  first  85,000  was  made.  No 
better  "training  school"  for  a  successful  man  of  affairs  could  be  found 
than  themiddleand  border  Southern  States— Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia — of  those  years,  all  of  which  were  traversed  by 
this  indefatigable  young  follow,  year  after  year,  bent  on  traffic  and 
studying  men  and  things  as  onl^'  young  George  Peabody  could  "take 
them  in."  Ho  shouldered  arms  in  tho  war  of  1812  as  a  home  guard  in 
the  siege  of  Washington.  His  first  earnings  went  to  his  mother,  and 
one  of  tho  last  uses  of  his  great  wealth  was  to  build  and  consecrate  a 
beautiful  church  to  her  memory,  in  her  native  town,  with  the  annex  of 
a  generous  gift  for  tho  general  welfare  of  the  place.  By  1827  ho  was 
found,  like  Ben  Franklin  before  him,  in  London,  where  at  last,  in  1837, 
he  was  established  as  a  broker  and  general  operator  in  exchange,  and 
there  his  great  fortune  of  813,000,000  was  made. 

All  this  time  ho  remained  an  American  of  tho  enlarged  New  England 
type — his  name  never  in  tho  London  directory,  but  himself  broatleued 
and  enriched  by  contact  with  other  parts  of  his  own  and  resideuco  iu 
foreign  countries.  He  tells  us  that  from  his  early  manhootl  he  con- 
temi)lated  tho  use  to  which  ho  finally  devoted  two-thirdsof  his  fortune. 
In  well-known  public  and  iu  many  private  ways  he  mnnlfested  his 
affectionate  and  practical  interest  in  his  countrymen.  But  it  Wiis  afUT 
the  ago  of  50,  during  tho  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life,  that  his 
most  notable  benefactions  were  made.  Like  the  modest  gift  of  Dr. 
Frankli",  whose  donation  to  Boston  at  his  death  is  now  risings  in  a 
great  public  institution  for  free  instruction  in  mechanical  trades,  (leorgo 
Peabody  gave  to  London,  in  1852,  a  sum  of  82,500,000,  which,  ho  esti- 
mated, with  careful  handling,  would,  in  two  hundred  years  afford  sub- 
stantial aid  to  two-thirds  of  (lie  industrious  poor  of  that  vast  world- 
receptacle  of  mingled  splendor  and  misery. 

Then  began  his  gifts  to  his  own  country;  first  to  his  native  town, 
then  to  tho  city  of  his  early  adoption,  in  tho  splendid  "Peaboily  Insti- 
tute,'' of  Baltimore.  In  a  memorable  interview  with  Bobert  C.  Wiu- 
throp,  after  longcorresiK)ndcncc,  in  October,  ISOG,  ho  opened  his  buflget 
of  blessings,  culminating  in  his  donation  of  Si, 003,000,  besides  an  addi- 
tional $1,500,000  in  the  securities  of  a  Southern  State,  for  tho  education 
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of  the  children  of  the  South,  with  a  list  of  sixteen  life  trustees  to  attend 
to  its  management  and  distribution.  A  subsequent  visit  to  America, 
the  year  of  his  death,  completed  this  romance  of  magnificent  munifi- 
cence, he  leaving  to  the  Pcabody  Education  Fund  another  $1,000,000, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  additional 
in  the  pai>er  of  the  two  States  that  afterwards  failed  to  return  the 
clasp  of  the  hand  held  out  in  behalf  of  the  children  would  become 
available.  The  public  benefactions  of  Mr.  Peabody  amount  nearly  to 
the  great  sum  of  $10,000,000,  while  $3,000,000  were  used,  as  he  said, 
*^to  make  everyone  of  his  near  relatives  rich."* 

'  Ono  of  the  conditions  of  the  Southern  gift  had  been  that  Mr.  liobert  O. 
Winthrop  should  be  the  i>ermanent  president  and  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
of  New  York,  and  Bishop  Mcll  vaiiie,  of  Ohio,  the  first  vice-presidents  of 
the  board  of  sixteen  trustees;  thus  including  the  Eastern,  Central,  and 
Western  States  in  the  organization  of  this  largo  national  trust. 

Certainly  no  man  in  America  was  better  qualified  in  every  way  than 
Bobert  C.  Winthrop  for  this  presidency.  Born  into  the  ui>per  realm  of 
the  New  England  social  estate,  he  was,  by  inheritance  and  family  tra- 
dition, a  natural  friend  of  education.  His  American  ancestor,  John 
Winthrop,  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  through  his  entire  colonial 
life  of  eleven  3'ears,  had  a  hand  in  everything  called  education  in  that 
little  colony  of  the  better  sort  of  English  folk  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before.  During  his  administration  the  foundations  of  tho  Ameri- 
can common  school,  from  the  country  and  village  district  to  the  Stite 
university,  were  laid  in  the  new  colony.  And  of  that  other  notable 
organization  of  a  broad  and  free  Christianity,  although  a  born  church- 
man who  never  withdrew  his  respect  from  his  spiritual  mother,  the 
New  England  Congregational  Church,  tho  child  of  the  people,  ho  became 
a  faithful  and  intiuential  member,  not  infrequently  a  preacher  of  remark- 
able power.  His  son,  John  Winthrop,  jr.,  and  another  descendant  of 
the  family,  both  governors  of  Connecticut,  were  not  behind  their  father 
and  grandfather  in  the  same  good  work.  Another  member  of  the  family 
became  a  noted  professor  of  Harvard  College,  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
foremost  scientific  men  of  that  early  day.  Like  all  these  old  families  of 
New  England,  worthies  and  nnworthies,  the  house  of  Winthrop  blos- 
somed out,  until  its  record  includes  a  roll  as  honorable  «is  any  in  the 
land. 

Bobert  Charles  Winthrop  was  born  in  Boston  in  1809.  He  told  mo 
of  the  escape  ho  and  the  occupant  of  the  atljoiuing  seat  in  the 
National  House  of  liepresentatives,  Mr.  Robert  Barnwell  llhett,  had 
from  exchanging  places  in  the  then  two  representative  hostile  States 
of  tho  Union,  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  At  an  early  period 
the  father  of  Winthrop  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  Ono  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  brothers,  I  understood,  was  born,  lived,  and  died  in  that  city. 
The  parents  of  Mr.  llhett,  if  they  ever  carried  out  their  inirposc  of 
going  to  Boston,  returned  in  time  to  save  their  famous  son  from  becom- 
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ing  an  Abolitionist  of  the  Wendell  Pbillips  type.  Whether  Mr.  Win- 
throp  could  have  been  entirely  changed  from  the  broad  and  thonglitfdl 
conservatism  of  his  nature,  even  by  birth  and  residence  in  the  Palmetto 
State,  is  questionable,  though  he  might  well  have  become  the  same  sort 
of  man  as  his  fiiend,  the  ideal  planter,  governor,  and  publicist,  Hon. 
William  Aiken,  afterwards  a  zealous  and  life-long  member  of  the  board 
of  Peabody  trustees. 

At  an  early  age  young  Winthroi)  had  begun  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
old-time  Whig  statesmanship,  whose  foot  for  twenty  years  rested  on 
the  threshold  of  every  promising  wellborn  son  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  at  10,  studied  law  three  years  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
22.  At  25  we  find  him  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years,  becoming  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "great  and  general  court"  of  his  State  in  1840.  At 
the  age  of  31  ho  represented  Boston  in  Congress,  where  ho  remained 
for  ten  years.  Once  elected  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  defeated  for  reelection,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
three  weeks,  by  3  votes.  He  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Webster,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  Secretary  of  State,  in  1850,  and  met  his  first 
rebuff  at  home  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  reelection  to  the  Senate — 
defeated  by  the  test  of  the  rising  political  antislavery  sentiment  of 
Massachusetts.  He  should  have  ended  his  public  career,  like  bis  great 
ancestor,  as  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  only 
failed  because  the  present  method  of  election  by  a  plurality  vote  had 
not  then  been  adopted. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more  than  a  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust over  the  uncertainties  of  a  political  career  that  determined  the 
final  retirement  of  Mr.  Winthrop  from  public  station  in  1851,  at  the  age 
of  42,  for  ho  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war, 
and  up  to  1864  an  occasional  advocate  on  the  platform  of  the  conserva- 
tive candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  intimated,  and  doubtless 
true,  that  at  different  times  he  bad  offers  of  high  public  position.  Bat, 
happily  for  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  country,  he  had  already  found 
his  way  to  that  highest  upland  of  American  life,  where,  recognized  as 
"the  first  citizen"  at  homo,  he  found  himself  promoted  to  the  most 
honorable  position  in  the  Kepublic — educational  statesman  out  of 
office.  Here,  lifted  above  the  contentions,  triumphs,  and  defeats  of 
politics,  he  could  preside  at  the  making  of  the  citizenship  of  the  new 
Republic  and  in  the  inauguration  through  half  the  Union  of  that 
great  agency  of  popular  education,  the  common  school,  without  which 
our  actual  'Miberty  and  union"  becomes  only  the  dim  and  distant  echo 
of  those  far-resounding  names. 

Through  all  these  years  he  was  taking  the  elementary  "course  of 
study"  which  would  graduate  him  later  into  the  presidency  of  the 
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Peabody  Edacation  Fund.  For  twenty-fivo  years  ho  was  president  of 
the  Boston  Provident  Association,  one  of  tUe  most  reliable  of  tbo  many 
charities  of  that  charitable  city.  For  thirty  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  ETistorical  Society,  and  its  archives  bear  learned  and 
eloquent  testimony  to  his  faithful  labors  there,  including  his  valuable 
bio^aphy  of  John  Winthrop.  For  eight  years  ho  was  president  of 
the  alumni  of  his  alma  mater,  *'Fair  Harvard,"  and  always  a  most 
devoted  son  of  the  firstborn  of  our  great  American  universities.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Boston,  and  in  many 
good  ways  a  laborious  citizen  of  his  native  city.  Ho  naturally  stepi>ed 
into  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  commissioners  charged  with  the 
erection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  building  in  1S58.  Now,  this  insti- 
tution, on  stepping  into  its  spacious  new  home,  with  its  collection  of 
more  than  000,000  books,  has  become  only  second  to  the  National 
Library  at  Washington. 

All  this  while  his  eminent  gift  of  noble  and  inspiring  oratory  was  at 
the  command  of  every  good  cause,  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  every  sui>e- 
rior  man.  It  is  said  that  he  pronounced  no  less  than  150  memorial 
orations  or  eulogies  upon  as  many  eminent  Americans,  besides  others 
commemorating  celebrated  men  of  other  lands.  The  four  collected 
volumes  of  his  addresses  and  speeches  will  always  remain  a  model  for 
that  style  of  public  address.  At  the  founding  of  the  Winthrop  Com- 
mon Schoolhouse  in  Boston  ho  spoke  noble  words  concerning  the  price- 
less heritage  of  New  England  to  the  llepublic,  the  common  schooL 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  discriminating  of  the  many  important 
addresses  called  forth  in  New  England  by  the  great  revival  of  popular 
education,  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  was  Mr.  Wmthrop's 
admirable  oration  before  a  library  society  in  Boston  in  1838,  entitled 
"  Free  Schools  and  Free  Government.'^  It  contained  a  definition  of 
education  that  should  be  printetl  as  a  "broadside"  and  hung  up  in  every 
normal  school  in  the  land.  At  a  gathering  of  farmers  in  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  he  outlined  the  policy  of  agricultural  education  now 
everywhere  in  operation,  and  paid  this  eloquent  tribute  to  the  common 
school: 

Other  nations  may  boast  of  their  magnificent  goras  and  monster  diamonds.  Oar 
Kobinoor  is  oar  common-school  system.  This  is  our  ''mountain  of  light'';  not 
snatched,  indeed,  as  a  prize  from  a  barbarous  foe,  not  destined  to  deck  a  royal  brow, 
or  to  irradiate  a  crystal  palace,  bat  T^hoso  pnro  and  penetrating  ray  illumines  every 
brow  and  enlightens  every  mind  and  cheers  every  heart  and  every  hearthstone  in 
the  land,  and  which  supplies  from  its  cxhanstless  mines  ornaments  of  grace  unto  the 
head  and  chains  upon  the  neck  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  he  anticipated  what 
has  since  become  a  commonplace  of  educational  policy,  the  union  of  the 
free  library  with  the  common  school,  whereby  Massachusetts  now  has 
placed  a  free  school  library  before  90  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State. 

His  commemoration  addresses  on  Webster,  Bowdoin,  Franklin,  J.  Q. 
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Adams,  and  numerous  other  notable  characters  of  his  own  ^nemtion 
wcio  models  of  that  often  most  dreary  realm  of  oratory.  Ilo  was  tbe 
orator  at  the  beginning  and  completion  of  the  National  Washingtoa 
Monument,  first  by  position  and  afterwards  by  invitation  of  Congi*esa, 
And,  above  all,  I  rank  his  matchless  address  at  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  October,  ISSl,  which  should  bo  printed  for 
"  supplementary  reading  "  in  history  in  every  American  school.  These, 
with  great  numbers  of  addresses  and  other  interesting  papers,  declare 
him  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  instructive  public  si)eakers  aud 
writers  of  his  day. 

Dr.  James  Walker,  greatest  of  the  old-time  parson  presidents  of  Har- 
vard, said  to  me,  ''The  oration  will  die  with  Ilobert  C.  Winthrop." 
Indeed,  of  this  superb  Yorktown  oration  it  may  almost  bo  said — wliat 
Wagner  writes  of  the  ninth  Rymi)hony  cf  Beethoven — that  hero  tlie 
summit  pinnacle  of  music  had  been  scaled  and  hereafter  the  musical 
drama,  the  marriage  of  .ill  the  fine  arts  set  to  music,  was  only  i>ossihle. 
Tho  oration  before  a  cultured  or  popular  audience,  or  even  as  a  belatetl 
intruder  in  tho  national  Senate,  is  now  but  a  reminiscence.  The  place 
of  the  orator  is  today  occupied  by  the  man  who,  with  his  mind  crow^led 
with  tho  facts  and  weighty  reasons  of  his  theme,  takes  bis  hearers  into 
his  confidence  and  leads  them  on,  through  every  agency  of  instructivf*, 
persuasive,  and  magnetic  si>eech,  to  tho  irresistible  conviction  at  tbe 
close. 

And  all  this  time  was  Mr.  Winthrop  one  of  tho  best  beloved  and 
honored  men  in  the  true  ** upper  ten''  of  his  own  and  other  lands;  and 
his  last  volume,  **  written  for  his  grandchildren,''  is  a  delightful  record 
of  such  an  acquaintance  with  tho  most  eminent  people  of  many  countries 
as  probably  no  other  American  can  boast 

So  there  was  no  mistake  made  when  George  Peabody  took  Robert 
O.  Winthrop  into  his  confidence  on  the  autumn  day  when  he  Sivt  iu  his 
hall  at  Brookline,  under  tho  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
unfolded  tho  inspiring  record  of  his  own  contemplated  beneficence  iu  tbe 
way  of  *'  aid  and  comfort"  to  education ;  a  benefaction  still  for  thought- 
ful charity,  variety,  and  practical  utility  unrivaled  even  by  the  magnifi- 
cent bequests  of  which  it  was  the  precursor  and  often  tho  suggestion. 
George  Peabody  knew  tbe  man  of  whom  ho  said,  two  years  after  tbe 
organization  of  tho  trust,  "Mr.  Winthrop,  to  whom  I  am  so  raucb 
indebted  for  cordial  sympathy  and  careful,  consistent,  and  wise  coun- 
sel in  this  matter.*'  Deliberate  words,  every  one  **  a  word  of  truthaud 
soberness." 

At  onco  Mr.  Winthrop  recognized  that  ho  had  heard  his  divine 
"call"  and  declared  with  prophetic  foresight,  ** This  is  the  greatest 
honor  of  my  life."  Indeed,  what  reward  can  be  given  to  any  man 
more  grateful  and  more  weighted  with  high  responsibility  and  grand 
opportunity  than,  at  tho  end  of  an  honorable  public  career,  to  he;ir  tlie 
summons  to  tho  perpetual  service  of  neighborhood,  State,  or  nation, 
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with  a  staiidiDg  commission  from  tlio  people  to  labor  in  the  school,  the 
cbnrch,  and  the  charities  that  so  ennoble  onr  ago  and  are  the  real 
motive  iK>wcrs  of  the  highest  national  life!  No  member  of  that  illus- 
trious group  of  Peabody  trustees,  however  great  may  have  been  his 
former  services  and  distinctions,  but  must  have  felt  that  this  was 
indeed  the  richest  honor  and  most  precious  opiwrtuiuty  for  benedcent 
and  influential  work  iu  his  career.  It  was  reserveil  for  one  of  this 
body  to  solvo  our  old  civic  puzzle,  "  What  ilsc  has  the  country  for  an 
ex- President  of  the  United  States?"  Rutherford  B.  Dayes  retired  from 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  useful  administrations  of  that  supreme 
American  office  only  to  step  upward,  hand  in  hand  with  his  admirable 
wife,  into  a  no  less  eminent  career  of  laborious  and  helpful  service  in 
behalf  of  education,  charity,  and  all  things  included  in  the  religion  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tho  Beatitudes,  and  the  Sermon  on 
tho  Mount. 

On  a  memorable  day,  February  8, 18G7— tho  board  of  Peabody  trus- 
tees held  its  first  meeting,  in  Willard's  Hotel  in  Washington.  It  is 
recorded,  as  one  of  tho  many  spectacles  and  oc<'-asions  of  which  a  nohlo 
gallery  of  educational  memorial  pictures  might  be  painted,  that  this 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tho  venerable  Bishop  Mcllvaino, 
while  General  Grant  knelt  beside  him  in  humble  supplication  to  tho  God 
of  all  tho  children.  Another  picture  might  well  bo  George  Peabody  and 
Robert  C.  Wintrop,  seated  under  the  i>ortrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
tiiking  high  counsel  together  in  behalf  of  Young  America.  Still 
another,  when,  at  a  meeting,  about  the  year  1870,  in  tho  city  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  called  iu  behalf  of  education,  in  the  midst  of  aimless  and 
inconclusive  debate,  a  plain,  elderly,  stranger  gentleman  arose  and 
asked  permission  to  speak,  announcing  himself  as  Barnas  Sears,  and  in 
a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper  (for  he  was  a  victim  of  tho  "great 
American  catarrh''  through  his  entire  first  visit  to  this  then  distant 
land)  told  tho  jMiople  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  PcxOxwly  Education 
Fund  and  would  bo  happy  to  supplement  any  appropriation  for  a  com- 
mon school,  free  to  all  tho  children,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  its  cost, 
and  thus  notably  assistetl  at  tho  beginning  of  the  now  rapidly  expand- 
ing public-school  system  of  that  most  extensive  of  the  United  States. 
Still  others,  a  succession  of  memorable  pictures,  commemorating  tho 
death  and  burial  of  this  man,  of  whom  Victor  Hugo  wrote,  "On  thcearth 
there  are  men  of  hate  and  men  of  love;  of  the  hitter  is  George  Peabody, 
that  great  citizen  of  the  world  and  great  brother  of  all  men,"  lying  in 
state  in  Westminster  Abbey;  tho  "sailing  out  into  iho  west"  of  the 
British  battle  ship  Monarchy  convoyed  by  an  American  and  French 
steamer,  the  room  where  lay  tho  cofljn,  litly  draped,  with  candles  burn- 
ing day  and  night;  the  reception  of  the  fleet  in  tho  harbor  uf  Portland, 
Me.,  an  outpost  of  tho  Massachusetts  of  George  Peabody's  boyhood; 
the  final  service  of  burial  beside  his  mother,  so  longed  for  that  his 
dying  words  were,  "Remember  Danvers,"  fitly  closed  by  tho  noble 
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funeral  oration  by  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  president  of  the  Peabody  Edo- 
cation  Fund.  The  donor  had  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  through  bappj 
tears  at  his  final  gift  of  $1,000,000,  at  Newport,  "This  I  give  to  the 
suffering  South  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.''  Well  might  George 
Peabody  say,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore^ 
"May  not  this  institution  be  a  common  ground  where  all  may  meet, 
burying  forever  differences  and  animosities,  forgetting  past  separations 
and  estrangements,  weaving  the  bonds  of  mutual  attachments  to  the 
citj',  to  the  State,  and  to  the  nation?''  Supported  by  the  blessed  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  "who  took  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them,"  this  childless  man  wrote  these  words,  "Education, 
a  debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations."  On  his  death  bed 
he  said,  "It  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  shall  know  all  soon."  Well 
might  the  solemnities  of  that  memorable  funeral  at  Danvers  be  closed 
by  the  impressive  words  of  Mr.  Winthroj),  "And  so  we  bid  thee  fare- 
well, brave,  honest,  noble-hearted  friend  of  mankind." 

It  would  be  both  unprofitable  and  discourteous  here  to  anticipate 
the  history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  now  in  i)reparation  by  its 
agent,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  probably  to  be  issued  in  1897  at  the  close 
of  the  thirty  years  named  in  Mr.  Peabody's  original  communication, 
whereby  at  that  date  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  are  emi>owered  to 
appropriate  the  bulk  of  the  funds  to  such  educational  institutions  or 
agencies  as  then  may  approve  themselves  as  suitable  beneficiaries. 
But  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  reveal  to  the  educational  public  of  the 
whole  country  the  wonderful  influence  of  this  unique  organization  of 
national  beneficence  upon  the  South  and  the  profound  significance  of 
its  policy  to  the  future  of  the  whole  United  States. 

In  estimating  this  influence,  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  already  amounting  to  nearly  tJie 
entire  original  available  sum,  leaving  that  untouched,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Winthrop  loved  to  call  "our  great  normal  college  at 
Nashville,"  are  of  subordinate  importance.  They  are  at  best  revela- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  central  policy  of  a  board  of  management 
without  question  the  most  eminent  and  widely  representative  of  tiie 
true  educational  public  of  the  country  ever  gathered  and  held  together 
for  an  entire  generation  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  late  memorial  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  suggested  that  the  true  place  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp would  have  been  the  presidency  of  a  "great  national  academy,'' 
similar  to  the  European  organizations  of  that  sort.  But  if  the  Old 
World  civilization  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  has  ever  presented 
the  spectacle  of  such  a  private  consecration  of  large  possessions  to  the 
educational  and  chtiri table  uplift  of  mankind  on  two  continents  as  that 
of  George  Peabody;  or  if  any  body  of  men,  on  the  whole  representing 
more  of  personal  worth  and  exalted  position,  has  been  held  up  for 
thirty  years  to  such  a  task  as  setting  the  pitch  for  the  reorganization 
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of  education  in  a  dozen  great  Commonwealtbs  in  the  industrial,  public, 
and  social  condition  of  our  Southern  States  at  the  close  of  our  civil 
war;  or  if  even  the  splendid  personality  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  decorated 
with  the  gorgeous  regalia  in  which  the  Old  World  still  delights  to 
envelop  its  superior  official  class,  would  have  seemed  more  venerable 
than  in  his  own  continuous,  modest  presiding  over  that  illustrious 
group  of  gentlemen,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  I  am 
unable  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  past  century  in  the  march 
of  human  events. 

The  appointment  of  the  original  body  of  trustees  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  its  continuous  life  was  in  itself  a  master  stroke  of  educational 
statesmanship  by  Mr.  Peabody.  So  wisely  and  well  was  this  arranged 
that  probably  there  has  never  been  in  any  country  a  working  board, 
intrusted  with  great  educational  funds,  that  represented  so  varied  and 
in  almost  every  person  so  eminent  an  array  of  high  character,  ability, 
and  large  experience  in  affairs,  combined  with  distinguished  station. 
Here  have  been  found  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  two  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  State  judiciaries ;  famous  military  men,  both 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies;  Members  of  Congress,  Cabinet 
Ministers,  two  bishops  of  the  church,  financiers  like  Drexel  and  Morgan, 
mayors  of  cities,  and  a  generous  representation  of  that  most  reliable 
class,  the  men  of  substance  and  character  identified  with  the  educational 
progress  of  their  own  localities. 

Indeed,  the  majority  of  these  men  had  been  or  were  then  in  exalted 
public  station.  The  Army  and  the  Kavy  were  represented  by  Grant  and 
Farragut;  the  law  by  Evarts  and  Clifford;  business  by  several  of  the 
most  conspicuous  financiers  of  the  land.  The  ideal  Southern  planter 
was  found  in  Governor  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina;  the  Northern  and 
Southern  retired  gentlemen  of  cultivated  proclivities  by  Eaton,  Brad- 
ford, Russel,  and  McAllister.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the 
professional  educator  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished 
president,  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  board,  composed  of  men  bur- 
dened with  great  affairs,  living  widely  apart,  has  never  in  its  thirty-three 
meetings,  extending  over  twenty-eight  years,  failed  of  a  quorum.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cleveland,  on  one  occasion  tele- 
graphed to  New  York  that,  although  detained  at  the  capital  by  imper- 
ative duties,  he  would  come  if  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business. 
Mr.  Winthrop,  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody  as  permanent  chairman  of  this 
"  great  school  committee,"  was  never  absent  but  three  times  from  his 
post — once  when  detained  abroad  by  sickness  in  his  family  and  twice 
almost  held  by  force  at  home  by  the  insistence  of  physicians  and  friends 
on  account  of  the  infiunities  of  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  perpetual  significance  of  the  life  of 
the  Peabody  board  of  trustees  has  been  in  this,  that  it  has  demonstrated 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  of  the  whole  coantiy 
that  only  along  the  educational  line  of  operation  has  there  been  or  can- 
there  be  surveyed  and  built  the  grand  highway  of  sectional  reconciliation 
and  national  unity  in  American  affairs.  We  have  only  praise  for  the  per- 
sistent and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  educational  missions,  established 
and  supported  through  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  South  by  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  Northern  States 
during  the  past  generation,  especially  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  col- 
ored folk.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  these  religious  bodies  were 
forced  to  somewhat  antagonize  their  corresponding  Southern  organiza- 
tions and  for  years  to  work  under  a  cloud  of  misapprehension.  Sectional 
reconciliation  along  the  ecclesiastical  lines  of  operation  has  not  been  and 
can  not  be  an  immediate  or  permanent  success.  It  hardly  required  the 
prophetic  foresight  of  men  like  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
186G,  President  Hayes  in  1876,  and  others  of  the  higher  type  of  states- 
man for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  anticipate  the  certain  failure 
of  any  partisan  political  policy  to  unite  the  people  of  all  the  States.  It 
is  a  chronic  delusion  of  the  average  leader  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  that  money  is  the  only  real  bond  that  holds  the  nation 
together.  But  below  all  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  in  the  awful 
depths  of  our  mysterious  human  nature,  slumber  the  terrible  animal 
forces,  the  furious  passions,  ambitions,  and  blind  elemental  powers 
that  rock  society  in  periodical  earthquakes  or  overwhelm  nations  in 
the  hot  lava  or  tidal  wave  of  revolution.  The  experience  of  mankind 
points  to  but  one  successful  line  of  approach  along  which  the  *'men 
of  good  wilP  and  the  women  of  true  love  can  proceed  with  hope  of 
permanent  success  in  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  prevailed  in  our 
Southern  States  when  George  Peabody,  under  the  October  sun,  went 
out  to  Brookline  to  unfold  his  plan  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bepnb- 
lic,  bearing  gifts  "  to  the  suffering  South  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.'' 

And  what  a  magnificent  success  has  been  scored  by  this  act  of  eda- 
cational  statesmanship,  amid  the  trials  and  failures  of  the  past  thirty 
years.  That  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  a  New  England  man,  obnoxious  to  the 
leading  Southern  people  on  every  line  of  his  political  creed,  an  eminent 
leader  of  a  rival  religious  sect,  proposing  a  system  of  universal  popu- 
lar education  hardly  thought  of  before  except  in  the  original  plan  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  rejected  as  the  prime  educational  heresy  by 
the  State  of  Jefferson  for  two  hundred  years — that  he,  as  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  should  have  gone  through  all  these  States,  meeting  every 
order  and  condition  of  their  people  without  a  jar,  everywhere  welcomed 
by  the  snperior  class  in  city  and  Commonwealth  as  a  new  commentary 
on  the  Old  Scripture,  "How  beautiful  npon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pnblisheth  peace,''  is  one  of  the 
marvels  even  of  our  marvelous  American  history.  The  record  of  the 
almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  Southern 
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edaeatioQ  is  like  reading  tlie  SeroMm  on  the  Moant  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  storm  tossed  and  in  imminent  peril  of  ^iug  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Bat  all  this  was  only  the  new  American  oommcntary  on  the  old 
HelK^w  prophet,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them.''  In  these  jears  of 
mat^iai  and  spiritual  prostration,  poverty,  discouragement,  and  esas- 
peration  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  ostd  women  throng  all  the  South- 
land turned  from  the  almost  unendurable  present  to  the  baby  in  the 
cradle,  the  little  children  crowding  the  home,  tho  boy^and  girls  driven 
to  the  edge  of  a  premature  manhood  and  w(»nanhood  by  the  snarling 
of  "  the  wolf  at  the  door.''  Prom  all  that  was  disheartening  and  hope- 
less in  private  and  public  affairs,  they  looked  up  waid,  as  the  hapless  suf- 
ferers on  earth,  to  the  group  of  rejoicing  saints  and  angels  in  the  upi^er 
^ky  in  Bapha^'s  mighty  canvas,  to  thi^  association  of  I'anarkable  men, 
tho  foremost  in  tho  laud,  representing  all  sections,  every  creed,  and 
varied  stations  in  life.  They  w^e  solemnized  by  the  closing  scenes  in 
the  life  and  death  of  tiieir  great  benefactor,  and  they  took  out  a  new 
lease  of  hope,  pride,  and  ^lergy  for  the  coming  days. 

"With  the  comment  of  my  own  ministry  of  education  through  every 
State  of  the  South,  now  these  fifteen  years,  I  have  just  read  through 
the  four  volumes  which  contain  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  managera 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  from  their  first  meeting  in  Wash- 
ingtx>n,  February  8, 1867,  to  their  last  assembly,  October  5, 18^,  when 
the  final  words  of  their  honored  president  were  read.  And  I  wouM 
entreat  every  public  mim,  every  right-minded  citizen  inclined  to 
despond  concerning  American  affairs,  to  ^^go  and  do  likewise."  I  do 
not  envy  any  man,  however  "  wise  in  his  own  concert,"  who  can  get  op 
from  a  careful  reading  of  that  record  without  profound  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  to  ti^  God  of  nations  that,  in  this  providential  way,  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  have  had  before  them  an  *^  object  lesson'* 
of  the  way  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  and  bind  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  a  union  such  as  nowhere  ^se  has  been  seen. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  significant  response  to  the  alan^  unanimous 
action  of  the  cM  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  dedicating  the  six- 
teenth sections  ot  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  national  domain  to  the 
schooling  of  the  children,  a  hundred  years  before.  If  for  nothing  else, 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would  be  splendidly  justified  in  its 
administration,  by  inauguratiug  the  policy  of  reconciliatimi  on  educa- 
tional lines  through  the  thirty  perilous  years  of  the  ox>eni&g  era  of  the 
new  Republic. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  educators  of  our  gr^it  N<»*them  States,  bora 
and  nurtured  in  the  feith  in  the  American  oommoo  school  as  the  heart 
of  the  American  system  of  universal  education,  to  realize  what  a  sig- 
nificant and  xnofoumlly  influential  step  was  taken  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  George  Peabody,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  indorsed  the  idea  of 
its  scde  use  in  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  South  m 
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the  Americaa  common  scliool,  organized,  disciplined,  instructed,  sup- 
ported, and  supervised  by  the  whole  people,  free  to  all  who  come, 
reaching  from  the  little  plantation  primary  to  the  State  university. 

George  Peabody  had  passed  his  entire  manhood  in  States  and  coun- 
tries which  had  not  yet  adopted  this  arrangement  for  the  training  of 
the  children  and  youth  through  intelligent,  moral,  and  efficient  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Perhaps  all  of  these  trustees  were  college- 
bred  men  of  the  period  when  the  academy  and  university  held  their 
heads  high  above  the  country  district  school.  Several  of  them  were 
from  States,  localities,  and  surroundings  hitherto  indififerent  or  hostile 
to  such  an  experiment.  But  happily  they  were  all  men  of  large  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  the  real  life  of  the  American  people.  So 
when  the  question  came  up.  How  shall  this  gift  to  the  suffering  South 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  be  used!  they  gravitated,  after 
deliberate  consideration,  to  the  conclusion  to  lay  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  the  American  common  school,  first  in  its  elementary  depart- 
ment, where  even  to-day  90  per  cent  of  American  children  obtain  thdr 
only  education  from  books  and  teachers,  and  proceed  onward  and 
upward  as  time  and  experience  might  dictate. 

This  should  be  an  impressive  warning  to  all  people,  however  ^*  supe- 
rior," who  are  now  plotting  against  the  people's  university,  that  when 
the  real  common  sense  and  the  most  enlightened,  reliable,  and  patriotic 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  or  all  the  plans  for  overturn- 
ing, undermining,  or  essentially  reconstructing  the  American  common 
school,  the  result  will  always  be  like  a  Northern  April  sun  playing 
upon  the  drifts  of  a  belated  April  snowstorm.  The  drifts  will  dissolve 
and  disappear  in  a  slough  of  slime  and  slush,  but  the  April  sun  will 
shine  on. 

Again  was  the  rare  wisdom  of  that  notable  "school  committee" 
abundantly  demonstrated  when  the  real  "American  Academy,'^  of  which 
Eobert  C.  Winthrop  was  perpetual  president,  indicated  by  its  own 
example  the  true  method  of  educational  administration.  "  It  put  down 
its  foot,  for  good,"  on  the  road,  worn  broad  and  solid  by  the  American 
educational  public,  that  the  American  system  of  universal  education 
is  never  to  pass  from  the  control  of  the  whole  people,  acting  through 
their  own  chosen  representatives.  The  air  is  full,  even  to-day,  of  elab- 
orate plans  for  transferring  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
20,000,000  American  children  and  youth  from  the  old-time  church  and 
priesthood  to  the  new  domination  of  despotic  chiefs,  self-perpetuating 
boards,  or  cliques  of  expert  scholars.  All  those  schemes  would  be  fail- 
ures if  attempted,  and  none  of  them  will  ever  become  a  fact. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Peabody  trustees  also  reaffirmed  the  growing 
idea  of  the  American  educational  public,  in  turning  to  the  highest  expert 
ability  of  the  land  for  the  details  of  organization,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  that  concerns  the  daily  and  hourly  going  on  of  school  life  in 
every  community.    As  by  an  irresistible  intuition,  Mr,  Winthrop  turned 
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to  President  Bamas  Sears,  of  Brown  University,  Ehode  Island,  scholar, 
divine,  professor,  university  president,  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  as  the  one  man  who  could  most  fitly  go  forth  to  the  Southern 
people  bearing  the  message  of  "peace  and  good  will,''  clothed  in  the 
simple  garb  of  the  children's  common  school.  Dr.  Sears  called  Dr.  Eben 
Stearns,  from  what  seemed  to  him  an  ideal  position  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  to  come  to  Tennessee  and  once  more  engage  in 
the  founding  of  the  first  normal  school  for  the  teachers  of  an  entire 
section  of  the  Union.  No  two  men  in  the  country  were  in  all  ways 
better  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand.  As  scholars  and  schoolmen  of 
national  reputation  they  commanded  the  respect  of  the  highest  culture 
and  most  competent  educational  leadership  in  all  these  Southern  States. 
By  lifelong  service  they  had  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  people's 
common  school  in  its  original  home.  They  were,  above  all,  the  two 
men  to  hold  fast  to  their  own  "  high  calling  "  of  a  people's  schooling 
with  a  holy  obstinacy  that  would  challenge  martyrdom;  yet,  conserva- 
tive, cautious,  conciliatory  by  nature,  culture,  and  experience,  they 
were  willing  to  wait  for  peoples,  cities,  and  States  to  come  round  and 
appreciate  what  they  had  in  store  for  the  children's  good. 

From  the  first,  there  was  the  most  complete  sympathy  between  the 
board  of  trustees  and  these  admirable  men.  Mr.  Winthrop  said  of 
the  original  plan  of  operation  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sears:  "It  was  a 
perfect  chart  of  our  course,  as  the  writer  of  it  has  proved  to  be  a  per- 
fect pilot."  Dr.  Sears  himself  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  "  new 
education  "  into  one  sentence,  in  his  address  to  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1868:  *^The  object  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  is  free  schools  for  the  whole  people,  neither  more  nor  less.  We 
have  nothing  in  view  but  what  is  comprised  therein." 

As  an  object  lesson  of  the  perfect  working  of  the  American  system 
of  universal  education,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  people, 
administered  in  all  its  details  by  an  expert  corps  of  tried  and  experi- 
enced officials,  this  policy  of  the  board  of  Peabody  trustees  was  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  new  schools  of  the  section  where  its  work 
was  done.  It  quietly  waved  aside  the  sectarian  priest,  the  partisan 
politician,  the  high-stepping  social  magnate,  and  the  narrow-minded 
schoolman,  and  called  the  people,  represented  by  their  most  reliable 
men  in  hamlet,  city,  and  State,  to  assume  their  rightful  oversight  of 
this,  the  most  precious  American  heritage. 

At  the  same  time  it  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  build  up 
in  the  home  field  a  genuine  professional  class  of  teachers  and  educa- 
tors, competent  to  face  the  vast  and  increasing  needs  of  these  sixteen 
American  Commonwealths. 

And  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  this  achievement,  in  the  selection 
of  the  four  remarkable  men,  without  whose  professional  and  administra- 
tive ability  the  whole  scheme  would  have  been  a  failure,  we  note  another 
di8i)lay  of  executive  wisdom.    It  was  fit  that  the  first  general  agent 
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and  first  master  of  the  Peabody  normal  school  should  be  selected  from 
the  group  of  tried  and  best-known  educators  of  the  State  that  gave  to 
the  country  George  Peabody  and  Bobert  C.  Winthrop.  Here  were  two 
men,  representing  Kew  England  and  New  York,  where  the  Americui 
system  originated,  and  where,  in  1866,  it  had  reached  its  highest  sucoesa. 
But  when  their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  their  successors,  it  was  just 
as  fit  that  the  general  agency  should  be  held  by  Dr,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  a 
man  who  by  birth,  culture,  and  public  career  represented  both  the  old 
and  new  order  of  Southern  affairs.  And  when  the  place  of  Dr.  Stearns 
was  vacant,  it  was  just  as  evident  that  his  successor,  Dr.  WiUiun  H. 
Payne,  should  come  from  the  State  of  the  great  Northwest,  Michigao,  in 
which,  at  that  time,  tiie  American  common-school  system  in  £dl  its  grades 
was  perhaps  most  completely  illustrated.  So  should  every  section  of  the 
new  Republic  have  its  fit  representative  in  the  administrative  force  of 
this  wise  and  beneficent  scheme. 

Even  more  conspicuous  was  the  wisdom,  so  rare  even  to-day  in  the 
educational  dealing  of  the  North  with  the  South,  displayed  by  the 
board  in  its  method  of  approach  to  the  part  of  the  country  it  was 
commissioned  to  assist.  It  would  have  been  "  as  easy  as  preaching" 
to  have  gone  to  these  States  with  a  loud  and  indignant  proclamation 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  almost 
entire  destitution  of  suitable  arrangements  for  schooling  the  masses 
of  their  people.  The  iiersonal  letters  and  reports  of  Drs.  Sears  and 
Stearns  for  the  first  ten  years  revealed  a  condition  in  this  respect  that 
drew  from  Southern  educators  and  statesmen,  like  Governor  Hngh  S« 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  a  cry  of  apjnrehension  on  the  verge  of 
despair.  In  State  after  State,  in  city  after  city,  a  fourth,  a  third,  some- 
times almost  a  half  of  the  XH3ople  above  10  years  of  age  were  found  in 
ignorance  of  letters.  The  streets  of  the  villages  and  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  ox>en  country  were  swarming  with  untaught  children  and  youth 
wandering  ^<as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.''  The  old  system  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  education,  broughtover  from  the  mother  country 
a  century  before,  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
folk,  was  greatly  broken  down  by  the  war,  and  there  was  nothing  yet 
established  to  take  its  place.  No  considerable  body,  even  of  the  more 
intelligent  x>eopIe  in  those  States,  ever  realized  the  full  extent  of  this 
peril  from  the  lack  of  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  coming  gen^n- 
tion  of  Southern  children,  from  1866  to  1880;  and  by  reason  of  a  some- 
what sensational  and  often  distorted  and  exaggerated  publication,  the 
educational  public  of  the  North  was  in  even  a  lower  depth  of  mis- 
information. 

But  of  all  this  we  heard  little  from  these  men  who,  of  all  others,  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition.  They  had  other  work  to 
do  than  the  vain  effort  to  bring  15,000,000  people  to  the  ^<  anxious 
seat^  by  parading  their  needs  before  mankind.  And  they  counted 
safely  on  the  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Southern  educational  public 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  educational  lever  they  proposed  toput  under  the 
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*•  mudsills^  of  every  State.  So  they  appealed  to  tlie  Southern  people  in 
the  only  way  by  which  any  commuuity  deserving  of  help  and  competent 
for  cooperation  mnst  be  approached  by  anybody  proposing  to  do  them 
a  service  in  a  matter  so  complex  and  vast  as  the  training  of  their  chil* 
dren  for  citizenship  in  our  American  Republic. 

They  called  to  their  attention  that  George  Peabody,  and  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  and  Barnas  Sears,  and  Eben  Stearns,  and  Dr.  Curry,  and 
William  H.  Payne  came  to  them  as  the  representatives  of  an  dlnstrious 
official  company  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Union,  representing  all  that 
was  most  inspiring  and  memorable  in  the  educational  history  of  their 
own  past.  They  did  not  forget  to  remind  Virginia  of  Thoma^s  Jeflfer- 
6on,  still  chief  among  American  educational  statesmen  in  and  out  of 
office;  of  the  illustrious  company  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  and 
their  broad  plans  for  the  education  of  the  white  i>eople  and  the  eman- 
cipation  of  the  slaves;  of  the  leadership  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  old  Atlantic  South  with  the  entire  North 
in  the  original  consecration  of  public  lands  to  the  common  and  superior 
schooling  of  the  people  of  the  new  Northwest,  the  first  record  of  a  simi- 
lar action  in  history.  They  reminded  the  Southern  people  that  for  one 
hundred  years  this  idea  of  universal  education  had  never  for  a  day 
been  absent  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  greatest  public  men — 
indeed,  that  almost  every  eminent  publicist  of  the  South  had  put  on 
record  his  profound  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  an 
adaptation  of  the  American  system  as  was  possible  under  the  present 
order  of  society. 

They  reminded  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  their  Stat«  was  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  South  to  move  in  the  establishment  of  the  higher 
education,  and  had  come  nearer  an  effective  system  of  public  schools 
in  1860  than  any  other  State  below  its  border.  They  rehearsed  again 
the  heroic  fight  of  old  Dr.  Breckinridge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school  funds  of  Kentucky,  whereby  the  children  of  that  Common- 
wealth are  to-day  enjoying  increasing  opportunities  for  free  education. 
They  recalled  the  repeated  efibrts  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  to 
establish  a\^orking  system  of  popular  instruction;  the  setting  apart  of 
a  magnificent  land  fund  for  the  children  by  the  wise  founders  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas;  the  i>ersistent  labors  of  Governor  Brown  in  Missis- 
sippi and  of  Lindsay  and  his  associates  in  Tennessee  to  the  same  eud. 
They  did  not  forget  how  young  Curry  had  labored  in  the  legislature  of 
his  own  State  in  similar  fashion;  and  they  told  anew  the  story  how  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabama,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  traveled  and  slept  with  the  records  of  his  office,  as  the  old 
monk  stood  by  his  precious  missal,  through  the  dreary  and  dreadful 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen;  and  they 
did  not  forget  that  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  imi>ortant  cities  had  built  up  the 
common  school  before  1860. 

They  encouraged  the  republication,  "with  note  and  comment,"  of  the 
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splendid  appeals  of  Dr.  Thomwell^  of  South  Carolina;  tlie  eloqaent  ifflf 
racy  address  of  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia;  the  prophetic 
report  of  Dr.  Edward  Joynes,  in  The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  they  pointed  to  the  volumes  of  Southern  legislative  documents, 
appeals,  resolutions,  speeches,  and  sermons  that  of  themselves  consti- 
tute a  copious  educational  literature  during  the  years  before  the  civil 
war  out  of  which  could  be  gathered  to-day  a  library  most  valuable  for 
the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  American  people.  Asd 
they  understood  why  it  was  that  all  this  did  not  eventuate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  in  the  South  before  1860,  outside  a  few 
cities,  and  its  partial  adoption  by  three  of  the  States. 

They  sympathized  with  the  mass  of  the  plain  white  people  of  the 
South,  who  for  one  hundred  years  had,  in  their  own  half-conscious  and 
ineffectual  way,  pleaded  for  the  better  education  of  their  childrw. 
They  heard  the  loud  cry,  as  from  the  depths,  of  the  emancipated  race 
for  the  Bible  and  the  "  blue-back  spelling  book  "  as  the  assurance  of 
security  and  success  for  their  new-found  freedom. 

Happily,  out  of  the  sore  deprivation  and  mortal  necessities  of  these 
States  from  1866  to  1876  came  the  providential  opportunity  to  origi- 
nate the  American  common  school.  The  old-time  prosperous  families 
could  no  longer  educate  their  children  in  expensive  private  schools, 
send  them  abroad,  or  tutor  them  at  home.  All  things  in  the  South 
pointed  to  a  new  era  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Dr.  Sears  reiwrted, 
after  his  earliest  visits,  that  he  found  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  a  new  departure,  and  everywhere  met  the 
responsible  class  of  people  ready  to  be  convinced.  He  had  but  little 
money  to  give,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  expense  of  establishing  a  school 
anywhere,  and  that  only  as  a  temporary  subsidy.  But  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  he  reports  a  practical  agreement  among  the  influential 
classes  of  the  Southern  people  to  establish  the  common  school  as  a  per- 
petual and  vital  element  in  the  State. 

Every  Commonwealth  soon  had  a  common-school  organization,  more 
or  less  effective.  Two  million  children  were  enrolled  in  the  new 
schools.  Twenty-four  cities  and  200  villages,  at  first  assisted  by  the 
fund,  had  soon  been  able  to  get  on  without  it,  and  were  supi)orting  the 
graded  system  of  public  instruction  free  to  all  classes  and  both  races. 
Included  in  this  multitude  were  half  a  million  of  the  children  of  the 
freedmen,  for  whom  their  white  neighbors  were  and  are  still  taxed, 
substantially  to  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Never  was  there  a  more 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  encouragement, 
inspiration,  appeal  to  the  higher  public  opinion  of  communities  and 
States  to  wake  out  of  their  sleep  and  clothe  themselves  anew  in  the  beau- 
tiful garments  of  intelligence,  prosperity,  and  power,  than  this  admin- 
istration of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  adhered  to  for  thirty  years, 
till,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  educational  i>ublic  of  the  entire 
country,  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  one  safe  and  sure  plan  in  "building 
for  the  children  of  the  South." 
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^  And  not  only  along  these  broad  lines  of  educational  i)olicy,  but  in 
tbo  metliod  of  using  the  gift  at  its  disposal,  did  the  Peabody  board  of 
trustees,  from  the  first,  under  the  acknowledged  leadership  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  move  on  to  a  complete  and  unexampled  success.  The  fate 
of  large  educational  funds  in  all  i)ortions  of  our  country  during  the 
past  century  has  too  often  been  a  warning  and  a  discouragement  to 
the  most  generous  giver.  Large  as  it  appeared,  the  entire  gratuity  of 
George  Peabody  was  little  more  than  the  annual  present  school 
expenditure  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  barely  half  the  educational 
budget  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  of  today.  How  it  was  so 
managed  that  a  sum  as  large  as  the  original  endowment  has  been 
already  expended,  while  the  original  $2,000,000  is  still  "in  the  bank,'' 
ready  in  two  more  years  to  be  used  in  the  endowment  of  such  institu- 
tions as  may  best  be  entitled  to  it,  is  a  lesson  to  all  administrators  of 
public  or  donated  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

This  policy  finally  included  three  separate  and  progressive  steps. 
First,  it  demonstrated  that  in  our  country  i)opular  education  is  not 
best  promoted  by  subsidizing  a  school  "  within  an  inch  of  its  life,"  thus 
destroying  all  sense  of  personal  and  corporate  responsibility  and  demor- 
alizing childhood  and  youth  by  an  indiscriminate  and  extravagant 
ministering  to  its  wants.  Every  intelligent  boy  in  an  American  common 
school  knows  that,  at  "  one  and  twenty,"  he  will  be  compelled,  according 
to  his  means,  to  support  and  become  responsible  for  the  system  of 
public  education  by  which  he  is  now  receiving  his  best  outfit  for  a 
successful  life.  In  1866  the  Southern  people  still  lingered  too  much  in 
the  old  conceit  that  even  in  a  Republic  "taxation  is  tyranny."  It 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  demoralize  these  communities,  even 
by  an  unwise  distribution  of  the  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peabody 
trustees.  So  they  struck  the  true  American  idea  to  show  the  i)eopIe 
what  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  public  education,  by  well-placed 
specimens  of  good  common  schools  at  strategic  educational  centers; 
contributing  for  a  brief  period  to  their  establishment  and  trusting  to 
the  common  sense  and  practical  energy  of  the  people  in  due  time,  of 
themselves,  to  support  their  own  system  of  instruction. 

For  twelve  years  this  policy  was  followed,  with  remarkable  discre- 
tion and  astonishing  success.  In  1880,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  South, 
I  found  these  public  schools  everywhere  acknowledged  models  and 
centers  of  light.  Their  boards  of  education  were  composed  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  community,  who  gave  character  to  the  movement 
and  from  the  first  assured  its  success.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  Northern  public  fully  understand  the  enthusiasm  I  witnessed  in 
scores  of  villages  and  cities,  extending  to  the  "  whole  region  round- 
about," awakened  by  the  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  all  the 
children  "  going  to  school  together,"  instructed,  disciplined,  and  inter- 
ested in  a  way  that  had  never  been  known  before  "  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant."  Of  course,  mistakes  were  made,  and  some  of 
these  ventures  came  to  naught.    But  I  am  certain  that  no  $2,000,000 
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has  ever  beeu  baDdled  to  better  effect  than  this  sum  actually  expended 
in  the  past  twenty -eight  years  as  the  income  of  another  $2,000,000,  in 
subsidizing  the  new  common  school  of  the  South. 

Nobody  claims  that  this  great  good  work  was  done  withoat  thai 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  various  forces  essential  to  that  style  of 
achievement.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  Southern  educational  pub- 
lic, aroused  to  it-s  imperative  needs,  released  at  last  from  the  dark  curse 
that  for  two  hundred  years  had  bound  these  Commonwealths  with  a 
chain  more  grievous  than  the  shackles  of  the  slave,  awakened  to  the 
natural  activity  and  practical  executive  energy  of  every  free  and  pro- 
gressive Anglo-Saxon  i)eople.  But  no  one  agency  has  scored  so  deep 
a  record  in  this  splendid  achievement  as  the  work  of  the  Peabody  edu- 
cation fund,  under  the  direction  of  its  board  of  trustees,  led  by  its 
devoted  president;  its  decisions  being  enforced  and  often  greatly 
determined  by  the  wise  counsel  and  admirable  administration  of  its 
agents,  themselves  honorary  members  of  the  organization. 

Then,  as  the  desperate  needs  of  the  South  in  this  respect  became 
more  and  more  evident,  Dr.  Sears  urged  the  necessity  of  national  aid 
to  Southern  education.  A  very  able  and  conclusive  report  was  made 
to  the  board  by  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  which  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  William  M.  Evarts  were 
the  remaining  members. 

This  report  was  indorsed  and  made  the  basis  of  a  memorial  to  Con 
gress,  prepared  by  Dr.  Curry,  presented  at  three  sessions,  and  enforced 
by  him  in  public  speeches,  appearances  before  Congressional  commit- 
t<ees,  and  by  that  persistent  lobbying  for  righteousness  and  humanity 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  good  things  done  in  public  affairs* 
Mr.  Winthrop  espoused  this  idea  with  all  his  heart  and  soal  and 
strengtb.  For  ten  years  he  never  failed  to  call  attention  to  it  in  his 
annual  address  to  the  board,  and  this  beneficent  organization  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  numerous  agencies  enlisted  in  its  behal£ 
Well  did  he  say : 

The  welfare  of  our  whole  conntry  is  at  stake  in  the  education  of  its  children.  The 
free  common  schools  arc  essential  to  any  worthy  or  rightful  citizensliip  of  oor  Repub- 
lic; illiteracy  degrades  the  dij^iity  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  exposes  it  to  ai^ns^ 
manipulation  and  suppression ;  universsil  suffrage  is  a  farce,  and  may  prove  a  trage<ly 
without  universal  instruction;  igooranco  anywhere  is  danger  everywhere;  tlw 
safety  of  our  institutions  demands  imperatively  that  every  man  who  has  a  %'ot^ 
should  be  able  to  read  it,  and  write  and  understand  it;  slavery  is  but  half  abolished, 
emancipation  is  but  half  completed,  while  millions  of  freo  men,  with  votes  in  tbeir 
hands,  are  left  without  education. 

First,  under  the  lead  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  and  afterwards  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
lead  of  the  venerable  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Finally,  under  the  brave  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  seconded  by  a  noble  demoustr»- 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  common  school  by  the  most  distinguished  Senators 
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from  the  ex-Confederate  States,  in  a  debate  beyond  comparison  the 
most  memorable  for  broad  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  any  since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  the  Senate,  at  three  successive  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, passed  a  bill  that  would  have  advanced  the  entire  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  South  twenty  years.  Oh,  that  Robert  C.  Winthrop  had 
tben,  through  one  session,  sat  in  the  Speaker's  chair  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  to  "pack"  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  secure  to  its  report  in  behalf  of  the  children  its  "right 
of  way'^  to  an  inevitable  enactment  into  righteous  and  beneficent  law! 

But  when  that  great  hope  expired  the  board  of  Peabody  trustees 
unanimously  agreed  to  concentrate  the  decreasing  income  of  the  fund, 
for  several  years  not  $75,000  and  at  best  rarely  in  excess  of  $100,000 
a  year,  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new  schools  of  the  South. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  this  ix)licy  has  been  pursued.  The  Central 
Normal  School,  at  Nashville,  has  been  enlarged,  reorganized,  buttressed, 
and  made  strong  to  receive  the  final  endowment  that  may  make  it  the 
great  central  normal  college  of  the  South.  In  every  Southern  State 
at  least  one,  and  in  several  more  than  one,  school  of  the  sort  has  been 
subsidized,  often  called  into  existence,  by  the  offer  of  aid  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years.  The  old-time  school  institute,  little  more  than  a  school- 
teacher's picnic  framed  in  a  narrow  rim  of  miscellaneous  public  oratory, 
has  evolved  into  a  normal  school  and  has  now  become  a  powerful 
agency,  gathering  every  year  the  best  teachers  of  the  whole  country  to 
instruct,  aid,  and  inspire  the  instructors  in  all  varieties  of  schools. 

In  all  these  successive  steps  the  Peabody  fund  has  been  a  shining 
example  of  the  true  policy  of  the  administration  of  public  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  United  States  must  learn 
to  put  their  hands  deep  into  their  own  x)ockets  if  they  propose  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  world's  movement  for  the  children.  The  state  can  do 
little  more  than  supply  a  general  organization  of  forces  and  agencies  to 
aid  the  people  in  doing  their  own  work.  No  bureaucratic  system,  such 
as  prevails  in  the  European  continental  nations,  can  take  the  place  of 
our  national  method  of  training  American  children  for  good  citizen- 
ship  of  the  Republic  we  all  pray  these  United  States  may  become.  It 
has  been  nothing  short  of  a  public  blessing  that  this  great  "school 
committee"  has,  for  now  almost  thirty  years,  shown  the  people  of  the 
South  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  of  self-help  that  alone  leads 
to  educational  salvation.  Through  all  these  eventful  years  this  asso- 
ciation of  wise  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  C.  Withrop,  the 
foremost  educational  statesman  of  the  laud,  has  kept  itself  in  constant 
cooperation  with  the  public  authorities  of  all  the  States  that  have 
received  its  aid.  The  moneys  have  been  given  directly  to  the  State 
superintendents  of  schools  and  by  them  distributed  under  the  well' 
understood  conditions  of  the  contributor.  In  this  way  it  has  so  quietly 
instructed,  as  it  has  gone  along  with,  the  school  authorities  of  cities  and 
States  that  it  has  been  a  constant  educator  in  public  policy,  always 
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adapting  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Even  the  two  Statu 
that  <<  in  their  haste  ^  repudiated  their  own  obligations  in  its  baud 
have  been  received  back  to  its  favor  and  to-day  are  among  the  mo( 
enthusiastic  of  the  entire.group.  In  all  things  the  Peabody  Edacatio 
Fund  has  illustrated  the  far-reaching  and  Christian  policy  of  the  CWi 
of  the  Apostles,  "All  things  to  all  men,  but  one  thing  to''  the  chOdrti 
of  the  South. 

For  the  results  of  this  campaign  of  a  generation  under  the  gen< 
ship  of  Robert  0.  Winthrop  we  may  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  tl 
Peabody  board  of  trustees,  now  gathered  up  into  a  valuable  series 
volumes  rich  in  historical  interest.  Enough  to  say  that  the  immini 
dangers  to  Southern  education  during  the  years  from  1867  to  1880  vi 
that  the  new  movement  for  the  common  school  would  be  "switcl 
off"  from  the  broad  American  to  a  narrow  side  track,  or  be  "stam] 
ouf  during  the  bitter  conflict  over  the  readjustment  of  State  indebfcj 
edness  at  the  loud  call  for  public  economy  raised  by  its  enemies.  We 
can  see  by  what  has  already  been  shown  how  both  these  calamitiei 
were  greatly  averted  by  the  presence  on  the  ground  of  an  organizatioi 
representing  the  most  distinguished  men  of  both  sections,  absolutdy 
committed  to  the  whole  American  idea  of  popular  education,  ready  to 
offer  "  material  aid"  on  condition  of  continued  exertion  by  the  comma 
nity  or  State  that  solicited  its  beneficence. 

And  it  was  a  great  point  that  at  this  emergency  the  general  agent 
elected  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Sears  was  a  man  in  whom 
the  Southern  people  had  absolute  confidence,  with  whom  no  fault  couM 
f>e  found,  and  while  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  laborers  in  the 
*'  lost  cause  "  of  the  Confederacy,  no  man  now  excels  him  in  his  whole- 
souled  consecration  to  the  new  order  that  came  in  at  the  close  of  tb« 
war.  As  the  grandest  ship  laboring  through  overwhelming  seas  and 
buffeted  by  tempests  steers  right  onward  under  the  guidance  of  an 
invisible  helm,  so  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  this  emergency  wai 
"the  steering  apparatus"  of  the  new  Southern  common  school. 

Of  course,  all  these  efforts  would  have  been  useless  had  they  nol 
been  everywhere  heartily  and  persistently  supported  by  the  edaca 
tional  public  of  the  South.  In  the  final  estimate  of  history  it  will  b( 
shown  that  the  Southern  people,  led  by  their  own  educational  puhlic 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  done  more  in  behalf  of  universe 
education  than  any  people  under  similar  circumstances  since  the  worM 
began. 

It  would  be  easy  to  crowd  these  pages  with  illustrations  of  the  waj 
in  which  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  under  the  wise,  powerfnl,  anc 
progressive  administration  of  its  president,  became  the  golden  hinp 
%n  which  the  front  door  of  the  Southern  common  school  swung  to  an( 
fro  through  all  its  early  years  of  peril,  until  the  later  period  of  ib 
assured  self- support. 

One  of  the  first  State  superintendents  of  Southern  schools  in  tb< 
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days  of  reconstruction  to  welcome  the  advent  of  Dr.  Sears  was  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  then  State  commissioner  of  education  in  Tennessee,  The 
subsequent  promotion  of  this  great  and  good  friend  of  education  to 
the  post  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  Washington, 
by  the  man  who  best  knew  him,  President  Grant,  was  the  assurance 
that  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  would  be  henceforth  the  true  yoke- 
fellow of  this  other  child  of  the  new  Republic,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  From  that  day  the  Peabody  fund  has  had  no  more  eflFect- 
ive  ally  than  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  now  grown  from  a 
little  office,  with  an  income  of  $5,000,  to  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  but  the  name,  known  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  nowhere  are.its  merits  more  intelligently  and  warmly  appreciated 
and  its  '^aid  and  comfort"  more  often  invoked  than  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  Winthrop  and  Sears  and  Curry  have  always  felt  its 
strong  supporting  hands  under  their  arms. 

I  must  also  relate  the  most  recent  of  the  contrasts  which  make  the 
history  of  this  Kepublic  for  the  past  generation  read  like  a  romance. 
In  the  year  1845  no  man  on  the  floor  of  Congress  argued  more  power- 
fully, with  more  prophetic  eloquence,  against  the  proposed  admission 
of  Texas  to  the  Union,  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
area  of  negro  slavery,  than  Kobert  C.  Wintbrop,  representing  the  city 
of  Boston.  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  the  great  conflict 
of  sections,  foretold  by  Channing  and  Webster  and  Winthrop,  came, 
as  predicted.  But  fifty  years  later  the  association  of  teachers,  repre- 
senting the  common  schools  of  new  Texas,  no  longer  a  «<Lone  Star,'' 
but  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  new  planets  that  have  "  sailed  into 
the  ken  ^  of  the  patriotic  eye  in  the  firmament  of  the  Union,  assembled 
at  Galveston,  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  the  distinguished  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and,  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote,  adopted  this  resolution: 

Whereas  the  sad  ioteUigence  has  reached  ns  of  the  death  of  that  scholar  and  states- 
man, patriot  and  philanthropist,  the  Hon.  Rohert  C.  Winthrop,  the  last  of  a  historic 
family  that  connects  our  present  generation  with  the  liberty-loving  fathers  of  1620; 
and 

Wliereas  it  seems  meet  that  we  of  the  Sonth  should  feel  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest  in  the  life  and  death  of  this  great  and  good  man,  who  for  twenty-eight  years, 
as  chairman  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  has  contributed  his  wise  and  great 
administrative  ability  in  judiciously  directing  the  disbursements  of  the  princely 
provision  of  Mr.  George  Peabody  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  South,  and 
at  a  time  when  war  had  desolated  our  fair  land  and  destroyed  every  means  for  the 
instruction  of  the  masses,  as  the  personal  and  true  friend  of  Mr.  Peabody,  was  the 
first  to  whom  he  made  known  his  noble  purpose — the  gift  of  so  large  an  amount  that 
the  available  fund  accruing  from  it  has  reached  in  the  aggregate  over  $3,250,000  in 
aid  of  existing  or  in  establishing  other  schools;  and 

Whereas  in  the  administration  of  this  fund  our  people  have  been  taught  Hie 
invaluable  lesson  that  that  is  the  greatest  help  that  helps  one  to  help  himself: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Reaolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  philanthropy  has  lost 
its  most  liberal  contributor,  patriotism  its  strongest  advocate,  statesmanship  its 
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bri^^iiest  example,  reptiblican  institutioDS  their  bravest  deCaadery  and  wlule  iki 
whole  country  bos  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  the  South  especially  has  lost  at  ^m 
time  its  truest  and  most  sympathetic  friend— the  director  and  dispenser  of  the 
largest  single  benefaction  in  its  far-reaching  results  erer  beqneatjied  to  any  people 
by  any  one  individual. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  tributes  is  that  of  Croveraor 
B.  B.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Young  White  Womwi, 
on  May  12, 1894,  at  Rock  Hill  in  that  State.  Thirteen  years  ago,  in 
1881, 1  first  visited  South  Carolina  and,  under  the  courteous  guidsBce 
of  its  accomplished  State  Bui)erintendent  of  education,  aiterwards 
governor,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  was  introduced  to  a  large  portion  of  its 
territory.  At  that  time  the  capital  city,  Columbia,  had  no  rdiaWe 
system  of  public  instruction;  indeed,  the  people  had  refused  to  vote 
the  taxation  necessary  to  establish  one  the  day  before  I  reached  the 
place.  But  in  the  following  year  the  old  university  town  thon^t 
better  of  it,  took  up  the  enterprise  in  a  decided  and  liberal  fashion,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  its  new  graded  schools  for  both  races  Mr.  D.  B. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  Southern  superin- 
tendents of  schools  I  had  met  in  my  previous  visit  to  Korth  Carolio*. 

One  summer  day  in  1886  I  introduced  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Winthrop, 
in  his  beautiful  home  at  Brookline.  The  young  superintendent  told  his 
story  and  asked  for  the  consideration  of  his  favorite  project,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  city  training  school  for  teachers,  by  the  Peabody  trustee 
As  if  by  instinct,  Mr.  Winthrop  responded  to  the  plea.  A  grant  of 
$2,000  was  made,  and  wlien  I  next  visited  Columbia  I  found  the  Win- 
throp training  school  for  teachers  in  full  operation,  under  the  close  and 
affectionate  observation  of  the  president  of  the  Peabody  board,  as  if 
the  favored  child  of  his  old  age.  In  due  time  this  excellent  school,  in 
whose  instruction  Korthem  and  Southern  teachers  were  «nployed,w88 
adopted  by  the  State,  which  gave  to  it  the  first  money  ever  voted  by  » 
South  Carolina  legislature  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
made  it  practically  a  State  institution. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1894,  one  of  the  largest  assemblies  ever  gathered 
in  the  Palmetto  State  on  an  educational  occasion  swarmed  the  enter- 
prising new  village  of  Bock  Hill,  up  in  the  northwest,  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  one  of  the  noblest  school  buildings  in  the  South.  The  aew 
institution  is  named  *^The  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  CoBege-* 
Governor  Tillman  in  his  address  declared: 

I  know  you  will  all  unite  with  me  in  tlie  prayer  tbftt  tbisgsand,  good  old  mtaiBOJ 
be  spared  at  least  to  see  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  in  the  assembling  within  tl^^ 
walls  of  the  600  South  Carolina  girls  for  whom  wo  sure  preparing.  Thit  acheol  i*  ^ 
one  thing  and  the  only  thing  upon  which  ike  men  of  South  Carolina  art  atpretemi  iwite^ 
May  this  point  of  union  grow  and  spread,  that  the  inspirations  of  thm  day  may  pr^^ 
a  harbinger  and  help  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and  friendly  foeliaS 
which  once  existed  and  which  must  necessarily  return  before  we  can  have  aay  gi^ 
degree  of  prosperity. 

Henceforth  the  name  of  Robert  G.  Winthrop  is  asseciatod  wU^  ^ 
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public  higher  edacatioa  of  the  women  of  Soath  Carolina.  No  more 
lieartfelt  tribute  has  been  rendered  to  his  memory  than  in  the  resola- 
tions  passed  by  the  girls  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  School,  and  his 
l>irthday  is  a  holiday  in  the  institution.  And  if  it  be,  as  some  of  our 
fbreign-bom  citizens  declare,  a  greater  honor  to  be  adopted  by  an 
A.merican  Commonwealth  than  to  become  a  citizen  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  Mr.  Winthrop  might  well  congratulate  himself  that,  failing  to  be 
bom  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  in  the  old  contentious  days  ^*  before 
the  flood,'^  the  day  of  his  adoption  was  reserved  for  the  happier  time 
when  this  proud  old  State  has  on  her  hands  no  contention  outside  her 
own  borders  5  while  the  name  of  this  sou  of  IVIassachusetts  is  now  quoted 
as  the  "harbinger  and  help"  in  the  present  unfortunate  era  of  domes- 
tic distraction;  and  over  his  portrait,  wreathed  in  roses  and  clematis  on 
every  birthday  by  the  young  women  of  South  Carolina,  may  be  written 
agsuTLf  as  on  the  tablet  above  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  Groton 
Church,  England,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God." 

It  was  a  h<q)e  expressed  by  George  Peabody  that  while  his  own  gift 
should  be  used  for  the  schooling  of  the  masses  in  the  elementary  edu- 
cation in  which  the  South  up  to  1860  had  been  so  deficient,  other  men 
would  follow  his  example  and  give  of  the  abundance  of  their  substance 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  both 
races  and  all  classes  in  all  these  States.  This  hope  has  been  realized, 
and  since  the  memorable  October  day  when  this  "  great  citizen  of  the 
world  and  brother  of  mankind  "  unloaded  his  leathern  wallet  under  the 
XMH'trait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  before  Eobert  C.  Winthrop  more  than 
$10,000,000  has  been  donated  for  this  end  in  the  South;  the  larger 
part  by  Southern  men  and  women,  or  by  men  who,  like  George  Pea- 
body,  had  become  citizens  of  that  section  and  remembered  it  when 
they  "came  into  their  kingdom"  of  great  wealth;— Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  and  Johns  Hopkins  and  Enoch  Pratt;  Paul  Tulane  and  Mrs.  New- 
come  and  Miss  Howard;  Corcoran  and  McCormick  and  Ball  and 
Rosenberg;  Thomas  and  Hawkins;  Fayerweather  and  Rockefeller  and 
Onpont;  Mrs.  Stone  and  Slater  and  Hand;  McMillan  and  good  Mary 
Hemenway;  and,  jierhaps  least  known  of  all,  Austin  of  Boston,  who, 
in  fond  remembrance  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  political  idol  of  his 
youth,  named  the  Oniversity  of  Virginia  the  residuary  legatee  of  his 
estate,  said  to  be  the  largest  private  gift  ever  made  to  the  child  of 
Jefferson's  old  age;  Clemson  of  South  Carolina  and  Miller  of  Virginia, 
who  by  large  benefactions  have  inaugurated  industrial  education  in 
noble  foundations  in  both  those  States.  These,  with  a  great  multitude 
of  donors  of  smaller  sums,  but  with  equal  consecration,  have  taken  the 
little  children  and  the  dear  boys  and  girls  of  the  Southland  into  their 
arms  and  blessed  them  in  the  most  practical  and  Christian  way,  by 
"helping  them  to  help  themselves"  in  the  race  for  good  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  good  American  citizenship. 
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And  in  this  roll  of  honor,  among  tbe  most  honorable,  will  abide  the 
many  hundreds  of  devoted  men  and  women  from  the  north  country  and 
the  Ganadas  who  have  given  years  of  self-sacrificing  toil,  and  so  often 
their  lives,  to  the  service  of  the  children  and  youth  of  both  races  in 
these  schools.  How  far  the  prodigious  activity  of  all  the  Northern 
churches  for  the  schooling  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  George  Peabody's  original  gift  can  not  be  known.  But  it  is 
certain  that  all  these  movements  have  been  held  in  close  and  fraternal 
sympathy  with  the  Peabody  education  fund,  and,  i)erhaps,  by  its  influ- 
ence kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  central  educational  reliance  of  the 
South — the  common  school. 

I  heard  Richard  Gobden  declare,  almost  forty  years  ago,  before  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Eben  Stearns's  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Female 
Academy,  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  American 
society  he  had  observed  was  that  while  the  first  notion  of  a  man  with 
a  new  fortune  in  England  was  to  "found  a  family,''  the  American  mil- 
lionaire seemed  interested  to  found  a  great  school,  a  hospital,  a  library, 
or  some  institution  or  agency  of  large  public  utility.  "And  this,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gobden,  "shows  me  that  you  are  a  more  civilized  people 
than  we."  If  that  were  true  forty  years  ago,  it  may  be  that  the  exam- 
ple of  George  Peabody  in  London,  that  made  his  name  a  household 
word  in  every  English  home,  was  influential  in  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  present  era  of  splendid  educational  gifts,  and  the  recent  move- 
ments for  popular  education  in  Great  Britain.  So  does  the  life  of  one 
good  man,  fitly  placed,  like  a  tall,  central  light-house,  illuminate  all 
nations  and  shoot  broad  gleams  of  radiance  athwart  the  clouds  and 
storms  of  history,  a  blessed  response  to  the  song  of  the  angels  over  the 
cradle  at  Bethlehem :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

There  is  small  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  personal  character,  gifts, 
and  graces  of  this  admirable  man,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who,  in  a  way  so 
gracious  and  so  beneficent,  united  the  passing  and  coming  social  order, 
blending  the  old  and  new  ideal  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman  and 
citizen  in  a  fashion  so  complete  that  we  know  not  which  most  to  admire. 
It  was  permitted  to  George  Peabody  to  live  through  the  earliest  years 
of  the  administration  of  his  great  educational  charity,  and  die  full  in 
the  faith  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  do  their  utter- 
most to  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  nation  and  the  people  he  loved  so 
well.  To  Mr.  Winthrop  was  granted  an  extension  of  years,  in  which 
the  disappointments  and  hostilities  of  his  early  public  manhood  were 
outlived  to  enjoy  the  growing  happiness  of  another  youth,  blessed  by  the 
love  of  myriads  of  children  and  the  gathering  reverence  and  gratitude 
of  all  wise  and  good  men  in  the  Republic. 

But  this  life,  so  rich  in  the  record  of  all  these  years,  was  not  to  close 
without  a  final  "all  hail"  to  the  future.  His  last  published  address, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Peabody  trustees  October  4,  1894,  contains 
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A  Teholesoaled  welcome  to  the  coming  era  of  the  higher  education  of 
American  young  women.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  mention  of  the  receni 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  «tone  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina,  which  the  Peabody  fund  had 
assisted  in  its  opening  as  the  Columbia  City  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, he  writes:  "An  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  says  that  ^  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of  women  covers 
barely  a  century.  The  Harvard  annex  and  coeducation  in  the  univer- 
sities form  what  one  would  call  the  brilliant  close,  except  that  in  human 
progress  there  is  no  close;  it  is  a  story  without  an  end.'  But  surely j*^ 
added  Mr. Winthrop,  "South  Carolina  is  not  to  be  omitted  from  having 
made  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  and  conspicuous  contributions  to  this. 
^brilUant  close,'  if  so  it  is  to  be  called,  as  we  by  no  means  agree.  The 
higher  education  of  woman  and  her  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  country  are  only  in  the  beginning,  and  their  results  remain  to  be 
developed.  South  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  the  part  she  is  taking^ 
iu  a  cause  which  can  have  no  close  in  our  day  and  generation.''  Here 
is  the  true  culmination  of  the  career  of  this  illustrious  educational 
statesman,  who  with  a  firm  grasp  held  on  to  all  that  is  really  precious 
and  abiding  in  the  past,  while  his  dying  eyes,  through  the  mist  of 
approaching  death,  were  lifted  toward  the  morning,  radiant  with  the 
splendor  of  the  **dayspring  from  on  high." 

No  tribute  remains  to  be  paid  to  the  name  and  fame  of  George  Pea- 
body,  unless  the  repeated  suggestion  of  Dr.  Curry  that  the  Southern 
States  aided  by  his  fund  unite  to  place  his  statue  in  the  nationa? 
capital.  But  how  can  we  best  commemorate  the  name  and  fame  ot 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  foremost  of  American  educational  statesmen,  the 
friend  of  Peabody — two  men  who  loved  each  other  in  life,  and  in  their 
death  were  not  divided!  Statue  and  portrait  and  memorial  address 
and  celebrations  of  his  birthday  and,  in  due  time,  his  biography  wil? 
follow,  as  iu  a  solemn  and  grateful  procession  of  national  remembrance.^ 
But  there  yet  seems  to  be  one  method  so  appropriate  that  it  should 
commend  itself  to  the  educational  public  of  the  whole  country. 

On  my  own  last  visit  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  his 
home  in  Boston,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  remarked  upon  by 
Bishop  Lawrence,  at  the  commemorative  service  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  of  his  effort,  through  the  growing  weariness  and 
infirmity  of  age,  to  maintain  to  the  last  the  beautiful  courtesy  that  was 
so  marked  a  feature  of  his  splendid  manhood.  He  came  into  the  room, 
aided  by  his  faithful  manservant,  really  too  ill  to  receive  anybody  so 
little  a  familiar  acquaintance  as  myself.  In  the  half  hour  he  was 
able  to  give  me  I  spoke  of  what  has  more  and  more  forced  itself  upon 
my  attention  as  the  year  of  the  final  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund 
of  $2,000,000  approaches — the  feeling  that  this  unique  central  educa- 
tional  organization  should  not  be  dissolved,  and  that  in  no  way  could 
the  cause  of  Southern  education  in  the  generation  to  come  be  so  ad- 
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vanced  as  by  a  new  gift  of  otber  millions  to  cany  cm  the  work  after  tbe 
original  fund  has  beea  depleted,  as  jiroposed  by  its  dow>r.  He  rallied 
at  the  mention  of  the  idea  with  the  m<»&e]itary  enthusiasm  ctf  yosth^ 
indeed,  so  heartily  that  he  seemed  almost  oyercoine  by  the  propoeitioiL 
and  could  only  respond  ni  a  few  almost  wandering  sentencea  On  the 
following  day  I  received  a  letter  from  him  containing  an  almost  pflUhetk 
r^ret  at  his  own  apparent  indifference  to  my  i>roposition  the  day 
before;  bnt  arging  me,  by  all  the  influence  I  possessed  as  a  laborer  is 
the  cause  of  Southern  education,  to  publish  everywhere  my  coavictioii 
of  the  great  need,  with  his  own  full  indorsement. 

Now,  as  never  before,  does  this  idea  rise  np  as  tiie  fit  dose  of  the 
present  tribute  to  the  lives  and  united  services  of  George  Peabody  and 
Bobert  O.  Winthrop,  Never  was  a  louder  call  for  a  new  departure  in 
this  great  central  ministry  of  education  than  now.  Two  broad  avancs 
of  advance  lie  open  before  us. 

(1)  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  led  the  way  in  what  may  become  a 
reconciliation.  The  election  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  c^her  Nev 
England  States  have  recently  .been  incorporated  in  the  new  eonstita- 
tion  of  this  Southern  State  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  an  educatioQal 
qualification  for  the  suffrage,  or  a  fair  understanding  of  the  constid^ 
tion  of  the  State.  While  I  write,  the  word  comes  that  the  leading  col- 
ored men  of  au  important  section  of  Mississippi  have  formed  a  league 
to  promote  the  education  of  their  people,  esjiecially  for  the  duties  of 
civic  life.  No  American  State  will  long  desire  or  dare  to  suppress  the 
vote  of  any  class  of  citizens  as  well  qualified  to  assume  the  sacred 
re8iM>nsibilitie8  of  the  ballot  and  the  jury  box  as  the  colored  youth  of 
all  our  States  may  become  by  a  new  and  vigorous  campaign  of  edi»a< 
tion  through  another  generation. 

(2)  And  now  comes  a  new  summons,  from  the  white  peo{^  of  the 
mountain  country  of  the  old  South — the  magnificent  Appalachian 
region,  extending  through  eight  States,  as  extensive  as  the  G^rmas 
Empire,  and  declared  by  experts  in  all  ways,  save  its  distance  from  the 
seaboard,  as  rich  in  natural  resources — to  give  to  their  2,000,000  o( 
people  the  bread  and  water  of  that  education  which  may  be  the  sole  out- 
fit of  their  children  for  success  in  life  and  good  American  citizenshiiK 

Why  should  this  <* great  American  academy^  disband  in  tlie  face  of 
such  an  opportunity  as  this?  The  dedication  of  a  new  Winthrop  edu- 
cational benefaction,  to  supplement  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  wouM 
be  a  fit  tribute  to  him  who  was  beloved  in  life  and  "not  divided  in 
death''  from  his  great  and  good  compeer.  Let  the  new  wealth  of  the 
South  unite  with  the  vast  opulence  of  the  (dd  East  and  tJie  rising  gen- 
erosity of  the  mighty  West  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  man  we 
commemorate. 

And.  in  the  reorganization  of  this  larger  Peabody- Winthrop  ednca- 
tional  fund,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  what  has  been  done  in  the  |H»t  thirty 
years  by  the  noble  women  of  the  South  and  the  North,  the  East  and 
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tbe  West,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  children  and  youth  and,  through  them, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kepublic.  Let  this  most  characteristic  and 
pliophetic  movement  for  the  higher  and  broader  education  of  American 
\voineii  be  recognized  by  including  in  the  management  of  this  greater 
fund  a  fit  representation  of  the  foremost  educational  womanhood  of 
tlie  country  5  a  just  tribute  to  the  great  service  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Republic  in  that  cause  of  human  enlargement,  of  which  "there  is  no 
close,''  this  wondrous  "  story  without  an  end." 

And  thus  may  the  inspiring  words  of  the  orator  of  the  Yorktown 
Centennial  celebration,  standing  almost  in  sight  of  the  beach  where 
the  first  shipload  of  Englishmen  lauded  almost  three  centuries  ago,  be 
lifted  from  eloquent  prophecy  to  practical  fruition.  Speaking  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  Mr.  Winthrop  there  said : 

It  has  been  thus  far  as  »  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness — calling  the  people  of  the 
South  to  undertake  the  great  work  for  themselves,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  '  It  may  be  looked  back  upon,  one  of  these  days,  if  not  now, 
as  "the  little  leaven  which  has  leavened  the  whole  lump."  But  the  whole  lump 
must  be  kneaded  and  molded  and  worked  over,  with  unceasing  activity  and  energy, 
by  every  town,  village,  and  district  for  itself;  or  there  will  be  no  sufficient  bread 
for  the  hungry  and  famished  masses.  And  there  must  be  aids  and  appropriations 
and  endowments,  by  cities  and  States,  and  by  the  nation  at  large  through  its  public 
lands,  if  in  no  other  way,  and  to  an  amount  compared  with  which  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody — munificent  as  it  was  for  an  individual  benefaction — is  but  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance. 

Then,  rising  to  his  mighty  theme,  he  said: 

It  is  one  of  the  great  rights  of  a  free  people  to  be  educated  and  trained  up  from 
childhood  to  that  ability  to  govern  themselves  which  is  the  largest  clement  in 
republican  self-government.  It  is  primarily  a  right  of  our  children,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  enforce  and  vindicate  it  for  themselves.  But  let  us  beware  of  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  ineffable  reproach  of  robbing  the  children  of  their  bread  and  casting 
it  before  dogs,  by  wasting  untold  millions  on  corrupt  and  extravagant  projects,  and 
starving  our  common  schools.  The  whole  field  of  our  Union  is  now  open  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  whole  field  of  the  Union  must  bo  occupied.  This  Government  must 
stand  or  fall  with  free  schools.  These  and  those  alone  can  supply  the  firm  founda- 
tion, and  that  foundation  must,  at  this  very  moment,  be  extended  and  strengthened 
and  rendered  immovable  and  indestructible. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
NAME  REGISTER.* 


I. — Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


John  O.  Turner 

Sheldon  Jackson 

F.  J.  Natherton 

Junins  Jordan 

Samuel  T.  Black 

Mrs.  A.  J.Peavey... 
CD.  Mine 

wViVpoweiiir/..*;;*. 

W.N.  Sheats 

Gustarus  K.  Glenn.. 

C.  A.  Forseman 

Bamael  H.  Inglis . . . . 

I>.  M.  Geeting 

Henry  Sabin 

Edmund  Stanley 

W.J.Davidson 

A.  D.  Lafargne 

W.W.  Stetson 

E.  B.  Prettyman 

FrankA.  riiU 

Henry  R.  Pattengill. 
W.  W.  Pendergast. . . 

^A.  A.  Kincannon 

John  K.  Kirk 

E.  A.Steere 

H.  R.  Corbett 

H.  C.  Cutting 

Fred.  Gowing 

A.  B.  PolancT 

Amado  Chaves 

Charles  R.  Skinner. . 
John  C.  Scarborough . 
Miss  Emma  F.  Bates. 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

£.  D.  Cameron 

G.M.Irwin 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. . 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell 

W.  D.  Mayfleld 

Frank  Crane 

S.S.Gilbreath 

J.M.Carlisle 

John  R.  Park 

Mason  S.  Stone 

John  E.  Massey 

C.  W.  Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis 

J.Q.Emery 

Miss  Estelle  Reel.... 


Montgomery,  Ala 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Phceniz,  Aria 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

Dover.  Del 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield.  HI 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .... 

Topeka,Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.... 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Concord,  N.  H 

Trenton,N.  J 

SontaFe,  N.Mex 

Albany.N.Y 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Harrisburg,  Fa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Austin.  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah . . 

Montpelier,  v  t 

Riohmond^Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston.  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
General  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Sup«)rintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  school  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  sujrarintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  saperlntendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do! 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


II. — List  op  City  Superintendents. 

ALABAMA. 


Anniston,  H.  C.  Gunnels.^ 
Bessemer,  G.  M.  Lovejoy. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  PhiUips. 
Eufaula,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florenoe,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 


Huntsvillo,  Sydnev  J.  Mayhew. 
Mobile,  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montgomery,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
8elma.R.  £.  Hardaway. 
Tuskaloosa,  James  H.  Foster. 


I  Including  all  changes  reported  to  the  Bureau  up  to  January,  1890. 
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II— List  op  City  Superintendents— tJontinued. 

ARIZONA. 


Tucson, 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith.  J.  L.  Holloway. 
Helena,  W.  W  Rivers, 
llot  i^priugs,  G.  B.  Cook. 


Alamotla,  D.  J.  Snilivan. 
lierktley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 
Eureka.'  G.  W.  Warrcu. 
Fresno,  T.  L.  Heat  on. 
Los  Angeles,  J.  A.  Forshay. 
Kapa  City.  J.  L.  Sliearer." 
Oakland,  J.  W.  McCltroomla. 
Pasadena,  James  D.  GrabaM. 
Riverside,  Eugene  Fuller.* 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erlewine. 


Aspen,  F.  H.  Clark. 

Colorado  Hprings,  P.  K.  PatUara. 

Denver :  Dintrict  No.  1,  Aaron  Govo. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  (Jreenle*. 

Dlatrlet  Nv.  17,  J.  H.  Van  Siekla. 


Little  Baek.  J.  R.  Rightsell. 
Pine  Dluff,  Mrs.  Ruth  McBride. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Demardino,  W.  Scott  Thomas. 
Han  Diego,  Enesne  De  Bum. 
San  Francisco,  Madison  Babcock. 
San  Jose,  J.  H.  Freeman. 
BfWtA  Barhara,  C  T.  Roop. 
Santa  Crux,  D.  C.  Clark. 
Santa  Rosa.  B.  W.  Daria. 
Storktao.  Jame4i  A.  Barr. 
Vallejo,  L.  G.  Harrier. 


COLORADO. 


LeadriUa.  J.  P.  JaekMm. 

PueUo:  District  Ke.  I,  Ja»«a  8.  McClnf 

DiatrioiNa M.  H.  K. BaMii&s. 
Trin&dad,  Bsifieike  C.  Stereaa. 


coariJBCTicuT. 


Ansonia.  W.  H.  Angletoa. 
Derby.  J.  W.  Peek. 
Bri<lgeport,  Charles  W.  Deano. 
Bristol.  James  F.  Williams. 
Danhiiry.  A.C.  Hubbard.' 
Entifld.'Jnnu'S  B.  Houston.  • 
CJnenwich,  Geor;:e  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  Andrew  F.  Gates. 
Mnucbester.  Robert  P.  BtMelL 
Meriden.  J.  T.  Pet  tee. 
Middlotown,  Wnlter  B.  FerfftUOlL. 
New  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlett. 


NewHaran, 


Kew  Londan,  Ckarlea  B.  Jeoaian.^ 
Korwalk.  Cbariea  Ot^ttsd.  * 
Korwiek,  N.  L.  Biabop. 
B4»ckirine.LM.A|Kard. 
Bt«mford,  Erereti  C  WUlard. 
Torrington.  Edwin  H.  Forbea. 
WaUingfor^.  Danid  R.  Knight 
Waterbury.  M.  &  Cioabr. 
Viucbeeter.  Geori^  F.  Prentiaa.* 
Wlttab«m,a«orge  LSterra.* 


DELAWARE. 


Kew  Castlo,  Allen  H.  Knapi>. 


Wilmiagtoa,  Darid  W.  Harlan. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  William  B.  Powell,  superintendent 
of  public  acboola. 


Waahlngtan.  Q.  F.  T.  Cook.  aniteriBtMidNi  *^ 
colorod  aobools. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Keaiip.* 
Peusacola,  N.  B.  Cook.* 


Albany,  E.O.Jones. 
Anierfcus,  William  Harper. 
Atlien«.  G.  G.  Bond. 
Athinta.  W.F.Slaton. 
AuguHta,  Lawtou  B.  Evniis. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  Franklin. 


St  Angoatlne.  Walter  F.  KAibloc 
Tampm  L.  W.  BocbboU.* 


GEORGIA. 


ColnmbtM,  Homer  Wriffbt. 
GriHin,  J.  Henry  Walker. 
Macon.  D.  Q.  Abbott, 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Baker. 
ThomasTille,  K.  T.  MaeLean.* 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton,  Robert  A.  Haigbt. 

Aurora:  District  No.  5  (East  Side),  J.  H.  Freeman. 
District  No. 4  (West  Side).  A. V.  Green- 
man. 
Austin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Beardntowu.  M.  Moore. 
Belleville,  H.  I).  Uodike. 
Bloomingtou,  E.  M.  Van  Petten. 


Braid  wood«  C.  F.  Vaa  Doren. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Ctendenen. 
Canton,  C.  M.  BardweU. 
Central ia,  D.  W.  Crock mnr. 
Champaign,  C.  A.  Bewsher. 
Charleston.  J.  W.  Henninger. 
Chicago,  Albert  G.  Lane. 
Danville,  Joseph  Carter. 


»  Principal. 

«  Secretary  of  the  boMd  «f  school  visitors. 

3 Secretary  of  the  board  of  acboel  visitors;  post-office,  ThompaaoTiUe. 

*  Acting  school  visitor. 
•Post-office,  WiUimantic. 

•  County  superintendent. 
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iX. — List  of  City  SupusiNncNwcKTe — Oo&tiiund. 

ILLIlfOiS~0«Rithiacd. 

Litchflold,  J.  E.  Bram. 

Macomb,  S.  F.  Hall. 

MattooD,  B.  F.  Amiitage. 

Holine.  H.  M.  SlauRon. 

Moomoutk.  JanieH  C.  Bums. 

Oak  Park,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa.  Sanonel  H.  HcWler. 

Pana :  Went  Side  and  South  fide,  L.  8. 

Ka8t  Side.  W.  T..QoodflB.« 
Paris,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pckin,  J.  Alva  UombergcT. 
Peoria,  Nowton  Charles  Doagfaetty. 
J'eru.  Fred  W.  Smedley. 
t>«tnov,T  W.Macfall 
Kock  Inland,  S.  S.  KemUa. 
Kockford.  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springtield.  J.  H.  CcHUm. 
Sterling:  District  No.  1. TV.  T.  Tnttlo. 

District  No.  8,  S.  B.  Hnrst. 

District  No.  3,  H.  L.  Chaplin. 
Streator,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Waukegan,  Frank  li.lUU. 


Decatnr«Enoch  ^.•^nm 

Dixon,  William  Jenkins. 
Duquoin,  J.  E.  Wooters. 
East  St.  Louis :  District  No.  1,  James  P.  Slade. 

District  No.  2.  nnge  10.  T.  J. 

District  So.  2,  tasagt  9,  I.  Hmy 

Elgin,  Eugene  A.  Mead. 

Evanston :  District  No.  1,  Hmnrr  H.  Kinjtalcrr. 

District  No.2,Sonlh  Evaaston,  F.  "W. 
Nichols. 

District  No.  3,  North  Eranstos,  Ar- 
thur J.  Snyder. 
Freeport,  R.  S.  Pago. 
Galena,  I.  C.  Baken 
Gale«bnrg,  WilUam  L.  Steele. 
Jacksonville,  David  T.  Harris. 
Joliet,  W.  H.  Campbell. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kevranee*  A.  C.  Butler. 
La  Salle,  L.  A.  Thomaa. 
Lincoln,  — - 


Andonon,  John  W.fJafrr. 
Bloomington,  W.  H.  Ferticai. 
Brazil.  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Camaffvy. 
Conneraville.  W.  F.  L.  Swndors. 
Crawfordsvillo,  Isaac  M.  WeBingtim. 
Elkhart,  D.  \V.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  Willlmn  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  Beujamiu  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  WilHsm  B.  Shns. 
Greencastlo,  Robert  A.  Qgg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Betanim. 
Hnntington,  Robert  1 .  HaniRloB. 
Indianapolis.  David  K.  Gets. 
Jeffersonville,  P.  P.  Stnltz. 
Kokoroo,  Horace  O.  Wooily. 
Lafayette.  Edward  Ayres. 
Laportc,  James  F.  Knight. 

Atlantic,  H.  G.  Lanuuin. 

Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 

Burlington,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton. 

Cedar  Kapids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 

Clinton,  ().  P.  BoHtwick. 

Council  Bluffs.  Hugh  W.flwrycr. 

Creston,  O.  E»  French. 

Davenport,  J.  B.  Yonag. 

I>es  Moines:  East  SMe.  Anos  Hhitt. 

West  Side.  Frank  B.  OoofMC 
North  Side,O.E.Smitli. 

Dubuque,  F.T.Oldt. 

Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildes. 


Argentine,  Charles  R.  Siortor. 
Arkansas  Citv,  T.  W.  Conway. 
Atchison,  J.  H.  (rlotfelter. 
Emporia,  John  XMetrich. 
Fort  Heott,  BavW  M.  Howen. 
Hutchinson,  George  W.  "Whimm. 
Junction  City,  Oewge  W.  Kendrick. 
Kansas  City,  Larkiu  L.  L.  Hanks. 
Lawrence.  Frank  P.  Smith. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  Edward  Tayiar. 

Covington, = . 

Dayton,  R.  M.  Mitchell. 
Frankfort,  Mc  Henry  Bhoads. 
Henderson,  Edward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkinsvillc.  Livingstone  McCartney. 
Xiexington,  WltBam  Rogers  Clay. 


HDIANA. 

Lawrenceburg.  G.  D.  Knapp. 
Lognn*«port.  Albert  H.  Douglass. 
Mtulison.  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Marion,  WelfonI  D  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  Edward  Bovle. 
Mount  Vernon,  Edwin  S.  Slomsoe. 
Muncie.  \V.  R.  Snyder. 
New  Albany.  W.  n. Horsbiuan. 
Peru.  W.  R.  J.  Stratford. 
Richmond.  Justin  N.Stndy. 
Sevmour,  H.  C.  Montiromery. 
ShVlbyville.  James  H.TomUn. 
South*  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terro  Haute.  William  H.  "Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  Charles  Hendoraon  Weed. 
Yincenues.  Albert  E.  Hnmke. 
Waba«h,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Washington,  William  F.  AxteU. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Horrill. 
Iowa  Citv,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,^).  W.  Weyer. 
Le  Mars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  J.  H.  Breese. 
l^farshalttown,  C.  P.  Rogen. 
Mason  City.  A.  R.  Sale. 
Muscatine.  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C'.  Sooct. 
Ottumwa.  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  Citv.  II.  E.  EratB. 
Waterloo":  East  Side,  F.  J.Seswfflae. 

WoBt  Side,  G««rge  A .  Batonum. 
KANSAS. 

Newton,  J.  W.  Cooper. 
Ottawa,  W^illiam  M.  Sinclair. 
Parsons,  S.  D.  Frazier. 
Pittsburg,  S.W. Black. 

Salinn, . 

Topek.n,  William  M.  Dnvidson. 
Wellinjrton.  H.  F.  M.  Bear. 
Wichita.  Frank  R.  Dver. 
Wiutield,  J.  W.  SpinJUer. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  E.  H.  Mack. 
Maysville,  J.  H.  Blat toman. 
Newport.  John  Burke. 
O wen itboro.  James  McGimiaa. 
Padncnh,  George  O.  MoBraom. 
Paris.E.W.  Weaver. 

Richmond, Clark. 

Winchester,  A.  C.  Fleshman. 


>  Principal. 


'  Siq>ervi0ing  jtrinclpal. 
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Baton  Ronf^  Fr«d.  J.  Tiiiinard.< 
Hew  Orleans,  Warren  £a8t4)n. 

Aubnm,  A.  P.  Wagg. 
Angaata,  J.  M.  Wynian. 
Bangor,  iliem  Hary  S.  Snow. 
BatlT.J.C.PhilliiHi. 
BelfnAt,  Osmon  C.  Evans. 
Biddeford.  Royal  E.  Gould. 
Brewer.  George  Curtis.* 
Calaie,  &  £.  Webber. 


Annapolis,  John  O.  Bannon.^ 
Baltimore.  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.* 


Adams.  Walter  P.  Beckwitb. 
Amesbury,  E.  O.  Perkins.* 
Attleboro.  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Beverly,  Adelbert  Leon  Safford. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Hearer. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  HnsseU. 
Brookline.  Samuel  T.  Dntton. 
Cambridge.  Francis  Cogswell. 
Chelsea,  Eben  H.  Davis. 
Cbicopee.  G.  A.  Stuart. 
Clinton,  Charles  L  Hunt. 
Danvers.  W.  A.  Baldwin. 
Dedham.  Roderick  Whittlesey  Hine. 
Everett,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitcbbnrg,  Joseph  O.  Edgerlev. 
Framingbam.  Orrille  W.  Collins. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney, 
llarerhill.  Albert  L.  Bartlott. 
Holyoke,  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Hyde  Park.  Richard  M.  Johnson.* 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell.  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsamus  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden.  Charles  A.  Daniels. 
Marble^Sad,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 


II.— -List  of  City  Superintendents — Continued. 

LOUISIANA. 

Shroveiiort,  John  L.  Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Ellsworth,  E.  W.  Lord. 
Ganliner,  Jamea  M.  Larrabee.* 
Lewiston,  W.  W.  Stet4M>n. 
Portland.  Orlando  M.  Lord. 
Rockland,  John  R.  Donton. 
Saoo.  John  S.  Locke. 
WaterviUe,  J.  H.  Blanchard.* 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland,  H.  G.  Weimer.* 
Fre<lerick.  Ephraim  L.  Boblits.* 
Hagerstown,  George  C.  Pearson.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Medford,  Cha.les  H.  Morss. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Robinaon. 
Milford.S.F.Blodgett. 
Katiok.  Frank  Edson  Parlin. 
Kew  Bedford.  William  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyport,  William  P.  Lant. 
Kewton,  George  I.  Aldricb. 
Korth  Adams,  2.  Freeman  Hall. 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 
Peabodv,  John  B,Gifford. 
Pittsfield,  Eugene  Bouten. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Quincy.H.  W.Lnll. 
Salem.  John  W.  Perkins. 
8omerville.  Gordon  A.  Sontbwortli. 
South  bridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer.  Wyraan  C.  Fickett. 
Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balllet. 
Stonebam,  C.  E.  Stevens. 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Bovden. 
Waltbam,  Henry  Whittemore. 
Watertown.  George  R.  Dweller. 
Westfield.  G.  H.  Danforth. 
Wevmonth.  I.  M.  Norcross. 
WoDurn,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  CarrolL 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian,  George  W.  Walker. 
Alpena,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S.  Perry. 
An  Sable,  C.  M.  Jansky. 
Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 
Bay  City.  John  A.  Stewart. 
Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  George  R.  Catton. 
Cheboygan,  WUI lam  C.  Thompson. 
Coldwator,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Efloanaba,  S.  Sterrett  Beggs. 
Flint,  F.  R.  Hathawav. 
Grand  Haven,  Josepn  B.  Estabrook. 
Graud  Rapids,  W.  W,  Chalmers. 
Ionia.  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  T.  W.  Paton. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wrights 
Ishueming.  Richard  Hardy. 
Jackson:  District  No.  1,  Thomas  L.  Evans. 
District  No.  17,  Martin  L.  Palmer. 


Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing.  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 
Ludini^n.  H.  T.  Blodgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee.  O.  I.  Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler. 
Mount  Clemens,  S.  C.  Price. 
Munkegon,  David  Mackensie. 
Negaunee,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Niles.  J.  D.Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontiac.  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron.  James  H.  Beazell. 
Saginaw :  East  Side,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

West  Side,  Edwin  C.  Thonpaoau 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Qrawn. 
West  Bav  City.  H.  H.  Frost. 
YpsUanti,  M.  A,  Whitney. 


MINNESOTA. 


Anoka,  Zenas  N .  Vaughn. 
Brainerd.  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Dnluth,  Robert  £.  Den f eld. 
Faribault,  George  A .  Franklin. 
Mankato,  George  F.  Kenaston. 
Minneapolis,  C.  M.  Jordan. 


Red  Wing,  G.  V.  Brahongh. 
RochoRter,  F.  D.  Bndlong. 
St.  Cloud,  8.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul.  Charies  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  Buel  T.  Davis. 


>  Parish  superintendent. 

•Supervisor. 

s  Principal  of  the  high  schooL 


*  County  school  examiner. 

*  Secretary  of  the  school  committee. 
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II. — List  of  City  Superintendents — Continued. 


KISSISSIPPI. 


Colmnbns,  J.  H.  Barrow. 
GreeoYiUe,  £.  B.  Bass. 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Hardy. 


Boonville.  P.  TV.  Ploger. 
Brookrield.  L.  A.  T¥irick. 
Capo  Girardeau,  T.  K.  Joyce. 
Carthage,J.M.  White. 
ChiUicotbe.  W.  F.  Jaiu{M>n. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia.  R.  H.  Eniberson. 
Fnlton,  John  P.  Goss. 
Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Simonson. 
Independence,  William  F.  Bahlmann 
Jefferson  City,  J.  U.  White. 
Joplin.W.B.  Brown. 
Kansas  City,  Jami*s  If.  Greenwood. 
Lexinffton,  H.  D.  Demand. 
Loaisfiuia,  A.  P.  8«ttle. 


Heridian.  J.  G.  Benpree. 
Natchex,  J.  W.  Henderson. 
Vicksburg,  Charle»  Pendleton  Kemper. 


HISSOURI. 


Batte  City,  F.  L.  Kern. 


Beatrice,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr. 
Bastings,  Edwin  K.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jeaae  X.  Horey. 


Concord,  Lonia  J.  Rnndlett. 
Dover.  Cbannlng  Folsom. 
Keene,  Thaddeus  William  Harris. 
Manchester,  William  E.  Back. 


Marshall, . 

MaryTiUe.  A.  K.  Clarendon. 
Mexico.  D.  A.  McMiUan. 
Moberly,  J.  A.  Wbiteford. 
Kevada.  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill,  John  P.  Tharman. 
St.  Charles.  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph.  Edwanl  B.Neely. 
St.  Lonis.  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia,  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanka. 
Trenton,  H.  £.  Du  Bois. 
Warrensburg.  F.  E.  Holiday. 
■Webb  City,  A.  O.  Young. 

MONTANA. 

Helena,  Ruber!  G.  Toung. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln.  Frank  Strong. 
Nebraska  Citv,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Plattsmonth,  Frank  C.  McClellan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Mnnro. 

NEVADA.    • 

Yiilglnia  City,  F.  P.  Langan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
Portsmouth.  James  C.  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Henry  Kimball. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic  City,  William  B.  Loudenslager. 
Bayonne,  Charles  M.  Davis. 
Bordentown,  William  Macfarland.i 
Bridgeton,  John  S.  Turner. 
Bnrlington,  Wilbur  Watts.« 
Camden,  Mwrtin  V.  Bergen. 
Elisabeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 
Glonceater.  John  C.  Stinson. 
Hackenaack,  C.  D.  Bogart.1 
Harrison,  John  Dwyer.' 
Hoboken.  David  E.  Rne. 
Jersey  Citv,  Henry  Snyder. 
Lambertville,  Edward  Rittenhonae 
Long  Branch,  Christopher  Gregory. 
MmviUe,E.C.Stokea. 


Morriatown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 
New  Brunswick.  George  G.  Ryan. 
Newark,  William  N.  Barringer. 
Orange,  Usher  W.  Cutts. 
Paasaic,  H.  H.  Hutton. 
Peterson,  J.  A.  Reinbart. 
Perth  Amboy,  Samuel  E.  ShulL 
Phillipsburg.  H.  Budd  HoweU. 
Plainfield.  Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Rah  way,  Henrv  B.  RoUinson. 
Red  Bank,  Richard  Case. 
Salem,  Morris  H.  Stratton. 
South  Ambov,  W.  L.  Ueineken. 
Trenton,  Leslie  C.  Pierson.* 
Union,  Otto  OrteL' 


NEW  MEXICO. 
Santa  Fe,  Ulysses  T.  Curran. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Freeman  A.  Greene. 

Amsterdam:  District  No.  8,  J.  W.  Kimball. 

District  No.  11,  John  G.  Serviss. 
Anbom,  Benjamin  B.  Snow. 
Batavia,  John  Kennedy. 
Binghamton,  Marcus  w.  Scott. 
Brooklyn,  William  H.  Maxwell. 
Ballalo,  Henry  P.  Emersim. 
Canandaigua,'J.  Carlton  Norris. 
Catskill,  Edward  L.  Stevens. 
Cohoes,  George  E.  Dixon. 
College  Point,  Mary  L.  Lylea. 


Coming,  Leigh  R.  Hunt 

Cortland,  C.  V .  Coon. 

Dunkirk,  John  W.  Babcock. 

Edgowater:  District    No.   2    (Middletown    and 
Southfleld  towns),  A.Hall  Bnrdlek 
(postoffice,  Stapleton). 
District   No.  1,  J.  W.  Barria  (poet- 

office,  TompkinsTille). 
District  No.  — ,  S.  J.  Pardee  (poet- 
office,  Rosebank). 

Elmira,  Elias  J,  Beardsloy. 

Flushing,  John  J.  Chickering. 

Fulton,  B.  C.  Clapp.» 


'Principal. 


*  Supervising  principal,  B.  C.  Gregory. 


'Post-office,  Weehawken. 
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Geneva,  William  H.  Tp 

Gleua  Kalln.  Slurmaa  Mllltevm. 

Gluvers^^e,  JamM  A.  ligtoe. 

Greenbiish.  H.  11.  Jolley. 

Green  Island.  James  Hoatly. 

Unverstraw,  L.  ().  Markliam.* 

Ilcmpntead,  Wallace  S.  Now^miJ 

Hoosiek  Falls.  H.  H.Sncll. 

Hornellsx  ille.  William  H.  Piwntice. 

Hudson,  J.  Mace  Smit)i. 

Ilion,  Judsnn  I.  Wood. 

Ithaca,  H.  W.  Foster, 

Jamaica:  District  Ko.  4,  WilUMn  J.  Jtoltera. 

District  V:  7.  Cynra  K.  Smith  (post- 
office,  Wondliiivoii). 

Jamestown,  RoviUss  K.  Bayeers, 

Johnstown,  WUtioai  8.  Snvdvr. 

KiugHton:  £iuf!stou  sckoel  district,  Chsrles  H. 
Kyon. 

District  No.  2, . 

District  No.  3,  Henry  Powers.' 
District  No.  4.  Egbert  Lewis." 

Lansincburg,  George  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Falls.  Thomas  A.  CosweU. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  City,  John  £.  Shull. 

Lyons,  AV.  H.  Kinney. 

M alone,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Hatteawan,  (iurdon  K.MlHer.^ 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  JUmes  F.  Tntwn. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Kew  Brighton,  Julia  K  We»t.' 

New  Kochelle,  Issino  E.  Young. 

New  York,  Jolin  Jasper. 

Newburg.  R.  V.  K.  Mont  fort. 

Niagara  Falls.  Nathaniel  L.  Benham. 

North  Tonawauda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich,  Elbert  W.  Grilfith. 


Kyack,  Ira  H.  Lawton. 

Ogdensburg,  Barney  WWttt«y. 

Otoan,  Fox  Holden. 

Onoida:  District  No.  25.  Frank  W.  Jennixun. 

District  No.  20.  H.  H.  Douglas*. 
Oneonta,  Nathaniel  N.  Bull. 
Oswego,  George  E.  BuIUb. 
Owego,  E«lwiu  P.  Kecordon. 

PeekskiU:  DrumhiH  itistrtet  (D^trtot    Sql  T), 
John  Millar. 

aksido  distiiot  (DbtttbA  Xa.  Bk  -&- 
D.  Drrabar. 
Penn  Yan,  William  Joseifh  Pldo. 
Plattsburg,  James  G.  Kucgs. 
Port  Chester,  John  O.lbickmU. 
Port  Jervl8,*tAii  M.  IM^. 
Port  Richmond.  Orry  H.  Hosf;. 
Poughkeepsie,  Edward  Biiige««. 
Rochester.  Milttm  Noyea. 
Rome,  William  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  Springs,  Thomas  R.  Kveil. 
tteugerties.  Fred.  N.  Moulton. 
Schenectady,  Samuel  B.  Howe. 
Seneca  Falla,  F.  S.  Porte-r. 
Sing  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton, 
fivracuse,  A.  B.  Blodgett. 
Tonawanda,  F.  J.  Diamond. 
Troy.Johnil.  Willets. 
TJtica,  GcMjrge  Griffith. 
Waterford,  Alexander  FalooMr. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C,  Wilber. » 
Watertown,  William  O.  Waikans. 
Waverlv,  P. M.Hull. 
West  Chester,  Michael  E.  Devlin. 
West  Troy.  James  R.  Main. » 
Whit«  Phiins,  Ralph  A.  Stewart. 
Whitehall.  W.W.Howe. 
Yonhoffs.  Charles  E.  Gorton. 


Ashevillo,  J.  D.  Iggleston,  jr. 
Charlotte.  AlexnntUr  Graham. 
Conconl,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham.  Clinton  W.  Toms. 
Fayetteville,  B.  C.  Mclv-cr. 
Goldsboro,  Logmn  D.  Howell. 


Fargo,  Darius  Steward. 


Akron,  Elias  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondalo,  A.  B.  Johnson. 
Bellaire,  Benjnmtn  T.  J<mes. 
Bellcfontaine,  Henry  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Bucvrus,  F.  M.  Hamilton. 
Canibridge,  H.  B.  Williams. 
Canton,  L.  W.  Day. 

Clilllicothe, . 

Cincinnati,  AVilliam  H.  Morgan. 
Circleville,  M.  H.  Lewis. 
Cleveland,  Lewis  H.  Jones.    • 
Columbus.  J.  A.  Shawan. 
Dayton,  W.J.  White. 
Detiaitee.  James  M(  lunls. 
Delaware,  George  A.  Cliamhon. 
Delphoa,  E.  W.  Hastings. 
Mmt  Llvorpool.  S.  1>.  Saner. 
Elvria,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Fii>dlay,J.W.Zoller. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  Frank, 
Fremont,  AV.  W.  Rosa. 


mmru  Carolina. 

Henderson.  J.  B.  WMt».< 
Newbern.  John  S.  Long. 
lUkigh,  Edward  P.  Moses. 
Salisbury.  R.  (i.  Kizer. 
Wilmingtflpn.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Winston,  John  Jay  Bhdr 

JJTORTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks,  J.  N.  KtSck^. 


OHIO. 


Gallon,  A.  W.  Lewis. 
Gallipolis,  R.  B.  Ewing. 
Greenville,  F.  Gillum  CnnMr. 

Hamilton, . 

Ironton,  M.  C.  Smith. 

Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinuison. 

Kenton,  E.  P.  Dean. 

Laneaster,  Elijah  Bnrgess. 

Lima,  Charles  C.  Miller. 

Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 

Manntluld,  E.  D.  Lvon. 

Marietta,  W.  W.  lloyd. 

Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 

Martins  Forrv,  W.  H.  Stewart. 

Ma.H.4il]on,  Edmund  A.  Jones. 

Middletown,  James  L.  Orr. 

Monnt  Vernon,  Lewis  D.  Ronebrslos. 

Nolsonville,  Fletcher  S.  Conltra». 

New  Philadelphia,  G.  C.  Mwurw. 

Newark,  J.  C.  Hsrtzler. 

Nilos,  Frank  J.  Roller. 

Norwalk,  A.  D.  lieecl^. 

Oberlin,  George  W.  W»ite. 

Painesvillo,  George  W.  Rea^. 


*  Principal. 

'  School  commissioner. 

•.School  conrmissiofHer;  T»«8t*effiee. GiinderlaBd. 

«  Chairman  of  the  school  committee. 
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Piqua,  C.  AV.  BentMti. 
Pomeroy,  T.  C.  Flanecin. 
PorUtnouth,  Thmnn  Vielottm. 
Salem,  M.  K.  Hani, 
SaoduBky,  E.  J.  ShiveB. 
Bitlney,  E.  S.  Cox. 
Springfield,  Cnrey  Bogcesn. 
Stenbenville,  lloaiy  Hoy  I' 
Tiffin,  J.  fl.  Snyder. 
Toledo.  Harvov  W.  Comptaa* 
Troy,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 


Frbann,  William  McK.  Vaace. 
Van  Wert,  W.  T.  BiuiIhbmi. 
AVarren,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Clmatj. 
Wellston,  E.  W.  I'atterson. 
Wellsville.  Jamea  L.  MacDonald. 
Wooster,  Charles*  Uaupert. 
Xenia,  Edvia  B.  Cux. 
Youngatowu.  F.  Tromlley. 
Zanesville,  W.  D.  I  -" 


OKLAHOMA. 

£.  L.  Hallock. 


Astoria.  K.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  I.  W.  Pratt. 


OBEGON. 

Salem,  (ieorgo  A.  Peebles. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny,  John  If  orrow. 
AUcntown,  F.  D.  Kaub. 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith. 
Arehbald.  R.  N.  Davis.i 
Ashland,  William  C.  J&stScr. 
Beaver  Falls,  J.  M.  Heed. 
Bethlehem,  Thomas  Farqohar. 
Bloomsborff,  L.  P.  Sterner. 
Braddock,  John  S.  Keefer. 
Bradfonl,  E.  E.  Miller. 
Bristol.  Matilda  8.  Boos. 
Bntler,  El>enezor  Maekey. 
Carboudale,  John  J.  Forbes. 
Carlisle.  C.  P.  Hnmrich  ;«    Magjcie  I^andta.* 
Chamborsburg,  William  H.Huok«iibflrry« 
Chester.  Charles  F.  Fosteir. 
Colombia,  8.  H.  HoffVnan. 
Connellsvillo,  AV.  G.  Gans.' 
Coii«hoho<'ken,  J.  Horace  Landis. 
Corrv.  A.  D.  Colegrove. 
•  Danville,  W.  D.  Steinbadi. 

Dnbois, . 

Dnnmore,  John  £.  WilHams. 
Easton,  Willinm  W.  Cottiugham. 
Erie,  H.  C.  Missimer. 
Franklin,  N.P.Kinsley. 
Greensburg.  Frank  H.  Shaw. 
Harrisburg,  Lemuel  O.  Fooae. 
Kazleton,  David  A.  Hamian. 
Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 
Huntingdon.  William  M.  Benson. 
Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston. 
Lancaster,  li.  K.  Baakrle. 
Lansford,  I.  K.  Witm«r. 
Lebanon,  Cyms  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Ilobb. 
McKcesport.  H.  F.  Brooks. 
Mabanoy  City,  Frank  Seward  UtitoE. 
Manoli  Chunk,  James  J.  Bevau. 
Mendville,  Henrv  V.  Hotehkiaa. 
Middletown,  H.  &.  Webar. 


Milton,  Lewis  A.  Beardslov. 
Maaongahela  City,  E.  W.  Dalbey.* 
Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  H.  Dean. 
Nanticoke.  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
New  Brighton,  J.  Burdette  Kicbey. 
New  Castle,  T.  F.  Kasc. 
Norristown,  JoRonh  K.  Gotwals. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  Bal>cock. 
Olvphant,  M.  W.  Ctimniing. 
Philadelphia,  Edward  Brooka. 
Phtenixville,  Harry  F.  Lainter. 
Pittsburg,  George  J.  Luckey. 
Pittston.  Robert  8hiel.> 
Plymouth  (borough).  TrvLng  A.  HoQcea.' 
Pottstown.  William  W.  HuptfU 
Pottsville,  B.  F.  l»atterson. 
Reading,  Samuel  A.  Baer. 
Benovo,  Jnmes  J.  Palmer.  * 
Scranton.  George  W.  Phillips. 
Shamokin,  William  F.  UarpeL 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Canon. 
Sharpsbnrg,  E.  B.  McRol»erta. 
Shenando?ih,  Martin  P.  WbiUker. 
South  Bethlehem,  Owen  R.  Wilt. 
Soatb  Chester,  J.  C.  Hockenberry.* 

South  Eastun,* . . 

Steelton.  L.  £.  McGinuia. 
Sunbury,  C.  D.  OWrdorf. 
Tamaqua,  Robert  F.  DitchbonL 
Tarentum,  B.  S.  Uunnell. 
Tit'ttsville,  Robert  D.  Crawford. 
Towanda.  Minor  Terry .» 
Tyroue,  C.  E.  Kautl'man. 
TJuiontown.  Le«  Sntlth. 
Warren.  W.  L,  MacGowan. 
Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 
West  CheHter.  Addison  Jon«i. 
Wilkosburre,  James  M.  CaugkHa. 
WilkiuHburg  J.  1).  Anderson. 
Wiliiamnport.  Samuel  TcanaecB. 
York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


BHODK  ISLAND. 


Bristol.  John  P.  ReTuolda. 
Central  Falls,  Frank  O.  Draper. 
East  Providence,  J.  E.  C.  Farsbam* 
Johnston,  Fre<U*rick  B.  Ci4«.* 
Newport,  Benjamin  ^akar^ 


Pawtucket,  Gilman  C.  Fisker. 
Providence.  Horace  8.  Tarbtll. 
Westerly,  C.  H.  Babcx>ck. 
WoouBocket,  F.  E.  McFea. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston.  Henry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia,  E.  S.  Dreher. 


Greenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Spartanburg.  Frank  Evai 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Sioux  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 


>  Supervising  principal. 
•Secretary  of  the  school  boanl. 
•  Principal. 


*  Post-office,  Thurlow. 
»  PoHt -office.  Easton. 

•  Poat-offlce,  Olneyville. 
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II.— -List  of  City  Superintendents — Continued. 


TSKHESSBE. 


CbatUoooea,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
CUrkuville,  J.  W.  Grftham. 
Columbia.  J.  O.  Meadorfi. 
JackaoD,  Thomas  II.  Paine. 


Anfttin,  Mixs  Mamie  E.  North,  acting. 

Brenham,  E.  W.  Tarmnt 

BrowusvillA,  J.  ¥.  Cumminga. 

Corpus  Cbristi,  Charles  W.  Croasley. 

Corsicaoa  J.  T.  Hand. 

Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 

Denison,  ^'illiaoi  Gay. 

Bl  Paso,  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Fort  Worth,  Alexander  Hogg. 

GMioeaville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 

Qalveaton,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


I«ogan,  John  T.  Caine,  Jr. 
Ogden,  William  Allison. 


Barre,  O.  D.  Kathewson. 
Brattleboro,  Miss  M.  Belle  Smith. 
Borlington,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 


Alozandria,  Koscinsko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F.  A.  Massie. 
Danville.  Abner  Anderson. 
Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Crutchfleld. 
Lynchburg,  £.  C.  Glass. 
Ilanchester.  A.  H.  Fitsgerald.* 
jKewport  News,  J.  H.  Craflord.* 


Fairhaven,  W.  T.  Hughes. 
New  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattiaon. 
Olymnia,  W.  H.  Beeler. 
Port  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 


Charlestown,  George  8.  Laidley. 
Huntington,  James  M.  Lee. 
Martinsburg,  A.  B.  Carman. 


Antlgo,  John  E.  Martin. 
Appleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  B.  B.Jackson. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  NeColllns. 
Beaver  Dam,  James  J.  Dick. 
Belolt,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin,  K.M.Uodson. 
Chippewa  Falls.  R.  L.  Barton. 
Ean  Claire.  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Ed.  McLoughlin. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McMahon. 
Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaukauna,  Hampton  Corlctt. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  K.  McDowelL 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
Ifadison,  K.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc.  H.  Evans. 
Marinette,  J.  T,  Edwards. 


Cheyenne,  James  O.  Churchill. 


Johnson  City,  R.  H.  Freeland. 
Knoxville,  Al>»ert  Ruth. 
Memphis,  George  W.  Gordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Greenville,  J.  H.  Van  Ambargh. 
Houston.  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo.  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marsliall,  Chealey  F.  Adaroa. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 
Paris,  J.  G.  Wooten. 
Sao  Antonio,  J.  £: Smith. 
Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lemmoa. 
Temple.  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  W.  S.  Potter. 
Waco,  Charloa  T.  Alexander. 


TIT  AH. 


Prove,  William  8.  Rawlinga. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  MiUapaogh. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland,  Alfred  Tomer. 

St.  Albana,  Francis  A.  Bagnall. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Richard  A.  Doble. 
Petersburg.  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  John  C.  Ashton. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rnst. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
Winchester,  Maorice  M.  Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  D.  Bemiss. 
'iacoma,  Henry  M.James. 
WalU  Walla,  R. C.Kerr. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Parkersbnrg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling.  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 

Menasha,  Joseph  L.  Fieweger. 
Menominee,  Judson  E.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  W.  L.  HoMen. 
Milwaukee,  Georce  W.  Peckham. 
Neenah,  E.  A.  Williams. 
Oconto,  R.  L.  Cooley. 
Oshkosh,  Rufus  H.  Halsey. 
Portage,  William  Fulton. 
Racine,  Osman  C.  Seelye. 
Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Steveua  Point,  Henrr  A.  Simonda. 
Superior,  A.  W.  Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha,  A.J.Smith. 
Wansau,  William  R.  Moss. 
West  Green  Bay,  A.  W.  Burton. 
White  Water,  E.  W.  Walker. 

WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


>  Principal. 


^County  superintendent;  post-office,  Lee  Hall. 
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K«iD6  of  president. 


E.L.Bla]ock.  A.  M 

Arthur  W.  McGaba,  D.  D 

John  O.  Keener,  D.  D 

J.  n.  Patterson.  Ph.  D 

Henrv  J.  Willlnghmm,  A.  B  . 

C.S.l>iukin« 

James  Lonergan,  S.  J 

R.C.  Jones.  LL.D 

Howard  Biilman 

G.C.Joncii,  A.H 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

John  L  Cloland,  A.  H 

Jas.  A.  Laachlin 

A.  C.  Millar,  A.  M , 

William  F.  Shedd 

Thomas  Hason,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  A.M 

Martin  Kellogg.  A. H.,LL.  D  . . . 

CO.  Baldwin 

'Wm.Henslee.A.B 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  acting 

£.N.Con^t,A.M 

A.J.Heyer,C.M 

J.N. Beard,  D.D 

8.  B.  Morse,  D.  D 

Brother  Bettelin 

C.  H.  Keyes,  A.  B 

Edward  Allen,  S.  J 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J 

J.  8.  Austin,  A.  M 

D.S.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D 

J.P.Widney,AM.,M.D 

A.L.CowelI.A.M 

Henry  D.  Mc  Aneney,  A.  M 

James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Slocum,  jr.,  LL.  D 

John  McLean 

Wm.  F.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.,  S.T.  B 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  D.D.,LL.D 

B.  P.  Raymond.  D.  D..  LL.  D 

Timothy  DwightD.  D.,  LL.D.. 

Albert  N.  Raul),  Ph.  D 

B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D , 

J.  Havens  Richards.  S.  J 

J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,LL.D 

E.  M.  Gallandet.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

John  F.Forbes.  Ph.  D 

J.T.Nolen,A.B.,B.D 

A.  F.  Lewis,  A.  M 

Charles  G.  Fairchild , 

Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D , 

Horace  Burastead,  D.  D 

A.  Richardson 

Lamont  Gordon,  A.  M 

O.  ().  Stnbbs,  A.  M 

J.  B.  Oambrell,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Candler.  D.  D 4 

B.C.  John.  D.D 

W.F.Robinson 

Franklin  B.GaiUt,M.S 

J.G.  £vans,D  D.,LL.D 

Wm.  H.  Wilder,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

M.J.Marsile,C.S.V 

Ja«.  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D 

J.M.Rnthrauff 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D 

J.  F.  X.Hoeflfcr,S.J 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . . . . 

W.  £.  Lngenbeel 

Daniel  Irion 

J.  U.  Hardin.  LL.D 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

J.A.Leavitt 

R.  A.  Morley.A.M 

J.H.Finley.A.M 

Charles  RT^ash,  D.D 

Jesse  E.  W.Morgan 

John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D 

J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D..LL.D 


XJniTersity  or  college. 


Blonnt  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

Lafayetto  College 

I.iiieville  College 

Selma  University 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkadelphia  Methodist  College 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

Little  Rock  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

Mountain  Home  Baptist  College 

University  of  California 

Pomona  C^>llege 

Pierce  Christian  College 

University  of  the  Pacitlo 

Occidental  Collejre 

Si  Vincent's  College 

Napa  Colleee 

California  College 

St  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

Saint  Jflmalins  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacifo  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

University  of  Southern  California 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College 

Hesperian  CoUece 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorad  o  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest. 

University  of  Denver 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Tale  University 

Delaware  College 

Columbian  University 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University 

Gallandet  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Florida  Con  ference  College 

Seminary  West  of  the  Suwanee  River. . 

Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  tin iversity 

Morris  Brown  College 

Methodist  EpiscopalCollege 

Bowdon  College 

Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

Clark  University 

Young  Harris  (jollege 

University  of  Idaho 

HeddingCollege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St  Viatour's  College 

Blackburn  Univeisity 

Cart  hago  Col  lege 

University  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Univecslty  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Bwing  Collesre 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

G  rcer  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  Uniyersity 


Address. 


Bloontsvillo,  Ala. 
East  Lake,  Ahi. 
Greensboro.  Ala. 
Lafayette,  Ahi. 
Line  V I  He.  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Spring  Hill,  Ahi. 
University,  Ahi. 
Tucson.  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Batesvillo,  Ark. 
ClarksvUle,  Ark. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Uttle  ^k,  Ark. 

Do. 
Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
Claremont,  CaL 
College  City,  Cal. 
College  Park,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Do. 
Napa,  Cal. 
Oakland.  Cal. 

Do. 
Pasadena,  CaL 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 
University,  Cal. 
Woodbridge,  Cal. 
Woodland.  Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colonulo  Springs,  Colo. 
Del  Norte.  Colo. 
UnivcMity  Park,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Newark.  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do  Land,  Fla. 
Leesburg,  Fla. 
Tallahassee.  Fla. 
Win  ter  Park,  I-Ta. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Athinta,  Ga. 

Do. 
Birmingham,  Ga. 
Bowdon,  Ga. 
Maoon,  Ga. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Yonng  Harris.  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon.  111. 
Blooinlngton,  III. 
Bourbon  iiais.  111. 
CariinviUe.  111. 
Carthage.  HI. 
Champaign,  HI. 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 
Effingham,  HI. 
Elmhnrst.m. 
Eureka.  111. 
Evanstan.  HI. 
Bwing,  111. 
Fulton,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 

Do. 
Hoopeston.  HI. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
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III.— CoLUBOE  PiussiiicBsrr^— CoaKtinuod. 
I.— Colitf^cf /«r  moift  cmd  cMdnesfJOMU  e^lUfft^  of  Ubmitd'arl*-  Ckmtinued. 


Xuue  of  president. 


M.  H.  ChAinl>«xUn.  A.  M^  LL.  B 

A.  E.  Turner,  A.  K 

J.IJ.McM.ickael.l>.l» 

H.J.KiekUoefer,A.M 

B.  W.  Itaker,  A.  M 

Kicbolas  Leouiutl.  U.  &  F 

Olot  OUsou,  V.  v.,  Vh.  V 

Uugoliue  Storff,  O.  S.  V 

Austen  K.  de  JUluift,  Pb.  D 

B.  L.  Seueli;  A.  B 

Chos.  A.  Blancbanl 

A.C.  Bacoae,  A.M.....^ 

W.A.CaWwclUA.M 

Joseph  8waiD,  liL.  I> 

Geo.  S.  Burroughs,  PU.  D 

Jos.  Schmidt 

WiUiAuiT.lStett,I>.D 

H.A.Gobin»D.D 

D.W.Fi«h*>r,D.D..JLL.D 

W.H.Davis 

Scot  Butler.  A.  M 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  A-  M..  D.  1> 

John  H.  Martin.  A.  M.,  D.  D. . . . 

Andrew  Monissey,  C»  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  MiUa.  A.  H.,  LL.  D  . . 

Goo.JlindIey,Bl> 

Fintan  Mundwilor,  O.  a  B 

T.  C.  Koade,  D.  D 

James  MarshaU,  A.  H.,  !>•  1> 

J.  Frederick  Jiirscb.  A.  M 

F.  Kicbter 

J. M.  Liitlejobn,  DO)., Ph.  1> 

Laur.  Larseu 

H.  L.  Slot8uu,l).l> 

B.  O.  Ay  k^swurth,  LL.  D 

Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.  1> 

John  W.  BisseU.  A.  M^  I>.  D 

George  A.  Gates,  i),l} 

Hugh  RoUiubom  A.M 

Fleteber  Brown,  A.  M..  B.  D 

CbarU's  A.  StbaeflVr. Pli. D 

Friedrieh  Muns,  A.  H 

C.L.StaficMTd,  D.D.... 

Wm.  F.  King,LL.D 

J.  M.  Atwater,  A.  M 

A.  Kosenbercer,  A.  B.,  LL.  B 

Art  bnrB.C  ball  eij,D.D 

George  W.  Carr 

Willis  MandiaU  , 


University  «r  college. 


Wm.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M 

L.  Bookwalter.  P.  1) 

Jacob  A.Clutr,  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B..  D.  1>. . . 

L.  n.  MurUu.  A.  B.,  S.  X.B 

E.  n.  Vauffban,Ph.D 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  1).  D 

J.  A.  WclU  r.  D.  D 

W.  l>.  McFarland,  Ph.  D 

E.  J.  Hoeosbel 

F.  H.  Snow,  Wi.  D„  LL.  D 

CM.  Brooke,  A. M 

C.  A.Sweas8on,  A.  M.^ 

F.  W.  Coleifrave.  A.  M 

Ed  ward  A .  Higjcius,  S.  J 

Edward  W.  Mueller,  A.  M 

F.  M.  Spencor,  1>.  V 

Peter  Mc Vicar,  A.M.,  1>.  D.... 

Henrv  Sieck 

Chester  A.  Place,  A.  M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.D 

Wni.  G.Frost,  Ph.D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchaiu,  A.  M 

W.  0.  Young,  D.  D„  LL.  D 

W.  S.Glltnor,  A.  M.. 

A.  C.  Davidson,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Hardv 

Milton  Elliott 

Charlen  L.  Loos 

L.  H.  Bhmtoa,D.D«.,^ 


McKendree  ColIcAO 

Lincoln  Vniverai^ - 

Monmouth  Collefiv ^ 

lik'orih  western  Cwtege 

Chaddock  College 

St.  Francis  SohuittsCallege^..^ 

Augustana  College 

St.  Joseph's  UtioeeMnColbgtt 

Shurtletr  Colleue *..<. 

Westfleld  Colteu© 

Wbe.itou  CoUe^e  ., 

Indian  UniveraitA* 

Henry  Kendall  College  ....« 

Indiana  Unireralty 

Wabash  Cellege 

Concordia  CoUege 

Franklin  Colle;^© 

De  Pan  wUni%^riltj'. «......- 

Hanover  College ........ .•—... 

Hartsville  College 

Butler  Universl& 

Union  Christian  College 

MooreeHIU  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  Collie 

Ridge  vine  Cone  j^ 

St.  Meinratf  s  Celli^e 

Taylor  University 

Coo  College.. 

Cbarles  City  College. * 

Warlhitrg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College... 

Drake  X'niverslty 

Parsons  College.. 

Upper  Iowa  unlvewily - 

lowaCoOi^ge 

Lenox  College - 

Simpson  Cofioge.... 

State  University  of  Iowa 

German  College... ■ 

Iowa  Wesleyjui  Univeralty 

Cornell  Colleffe.... 

Oskaloosa  College. 

Penn  Colle^ge 

Central  Uu»veraity  of  Iowa 

•  V  ni\'ersit  y  of  the  North  west 

Buena  Vinta  CoUege 

TaborCollege 

Western  Ctulege..... 

Midland  College 

St.  l?ene<lict  a  College .- 

Baker  University..... 

Soulo  Coll^o 

College  of  Emporia  .. ^... 

Central  College . 

H ighland  University 

C*anipbell  University 

University  of  Kansas. .. . ..  .^. . .  .* 

Lane  University 

Bethany  CoUege- 

Ottawa  inivcrsity.. 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wcslcyan  rnivereSty 

Cooper  MemorhU  Collego - 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  I  utheran  College. 

Southwest  Kansas  CoUege.. 

Union  College....... 

Berea  College....... .* 

Ogden  College.. «-. 

Centre  College..,. 

Erainenc^CtMlege 

(ieorgetown  College ..- .... 

South  Kentucky  College.  .^.. 

Garrard  College 

Kentucky  Uui  veraity 

Central  tlnlYBwily... 


Addcesa. 


Lebanea.  111. 

UuoohuHL 

Monnouth^HL 

KapierriUe,IlL 

QuiBcy.Iit 

Ikt, 
Rock  Ialand.in. 
TeutopoUs,Ill. 
Upper  Alton,  UL 
We»tSeld.IU. 
Arbeaten,!!!. 
Bacone,  lull  T. 
Moskogee,  lad.  T. 
Bloominfltoa.  Ind. 
Cra  wfords  vlUe,  Ind. 
Fert  Wayne,  lad. 
Franklin.  Ind. 
Gteeooaetk,  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Harts  vtfte,  Ind. 
IrvingtoB,  Ind. 
Herom,  Ind. 
MooicsUlli.lnd. 
Kotre  Dame,  lad. 
Richmond,  lad. 
RidgeTillOi  Iad« 
St.  MeiunuL  Ind. 
Upland,  lad. 
Cedar  Kanids.  Iowa. 
Charles  CMtyTlawa, 
Clinton*  Iowa. 
CoUege  Springs, Ipv*> 
Decorah.lowa. 
Des  Koines,  lewa. 

1)9. 

Fairfield.  lows. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Grtnnell.  Iowa. 
UonkSntNivIewa. 
Inttianaia,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Mount  FlcMaat.Iowa 

Do, 
Mount  Vemoa,  Io*». 
OekakMiaa,lowa 

Do. 
rdhclewau 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  liaae,  Iowa 
Tabor,  lawa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
AtehSson,  Kaas. 

Do. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Dodge  City.  Kana 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Enterprise,  Ksna 
Highhknd,  Kanf. 
Helton,  Kans. 
Lawrence.  Kans. 
I^iocompton.  Kaoa. 
Lindsborg.  Kaaa. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St-VarvstKani. 
Salina,Kan8. 
Steeling,  Kane. 
Topeka  Kans. 
WlQAetd.Kan0. 

Do. 
Borbonrrfflc^Ky. 
Berea^Ky. 
liewlingOretii^Xjr* 
Danville,  Kr. 
Eminence,  Kt. 
Georgetowa.l^^ 
Hopkinevnie.^. 
Lancaster.  X^'. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
KloluiionA.Ky. 
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Xame  of  president. 


Tnlvuraity  or  college. 


^IV.S.Ryland,  D.I> 

JohnL.Steflaft.D.D.,Ph.D 

E.  H.  Pearc©,  D.  D 

J.  W.  ^'icholswi,  LL.D 

James  n.  Blenk,  S.M 

O.  W.  Carter,  D.D 

C.  W.  Tomiies 

D.McKiniry,  8.  J 

Ji.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D 

L,.G.AdkiDW>ii»D.D 

Oscar  Atwo^d,  A.]tf 

TTm. P. JolmstoD.  IX.D 

William  De  Witt  Hydo»  1>.  D. . .  J 

George C.  Chase,  A.M 

1*  athaniel  Batler,  A.  M 

Thoina8FcQ,.PlLD^Ll4.I> 

D.  C.  Oilman,  IX.  I> 

John  A.Morean^  S.  J... 

FnuMTis  A.  Warner.  J>,  D 

Charles  W.  Rew,  Ph.  D 

Brother  Maurice 

C.B.Kex,  D.I> 

Edward  P.AIleiuIXD 

Williaai  H.  Pumen,  LL.  I> 

Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.»  D.  D. . . 
Mcrriil  E.  Gates.  Ph.  B..  LL.  D., 

L.  H.  D. 

Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.  J 

William  F.  Warren^  LL.  D 

Charles  W.  EUot,  LL.  1>. 

fc^abincl  n.  Lee 

Elmer  XL  Capen.D.D 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . . 

Edward  A.  M«Gttrk,  S.  J 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

L.  R.Fisko,  B.  IX.  LL.D 

August  F.  Bniske  D.  D 

James  B.  Angcll,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Cavinesa,  A.M 

E<l8on  L.  Whitney,  Ph.  D. 

H.  A.  Schapnian.  S.J 

George  F.  Moeher,  LL.  D 

GerritJ.KolIen.A.M 

A.  G.  Slocnm.  LL.  D 

W.G.Sperrj-.D.D 

Peter  Engel,  v.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D 


Bethel  College 

St.  Marv's  College , 

Kentucky  Wesley  an  College. 
Louisiana  State  University.. 


George  H.  Bridgman,  D.  D 

Georg  ftrordrup 

Cj'rus  Korthrop,  LL.  D 

James  W.  Strong, D.  D 

Thorbjom  X.  Mohn 

James  Wallaco,  Ph.  D 

C.  W.  Hertztor.  A.  B 

Matthias  Wahktrom,  A.  M 

Gideon  A.  Burgess,  A.  M 

J.  W.  PFovine,  Ph.  D 

C.  A.  Huddleston,  A.  M 

Charles  E.  Ltbbey,  a  T.  D 

W.B.  MurraJi,  D.D 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  A.  M 

E.  J.  GaatB 

W.  H.  Prltehctt.  A.  M 

Asa  B.Bush,  A.M 

R.E.  Downing,  B.Sur 

S.  M.  Dick,  Ph.D 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D 

H.G.  Pockery 

Richard  n.  Jesse.  LL.D 

Geo.  W.  Mitch«U 

J.  1).  Hammond,  D.  D 

E«l wanl  C.  Gordon,  D.  1> 

Chaa.C.  Heuenway 

J.H.Selden,A.M 

J.F.Cook,  A.M.. LL.D 

Carleton  B.  Marsh.  A.  B 

J.P.Greene,D.D.,LL.D 

Wm.H.  Black,  D.D 


Jefferson  C*oUege. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Keachie  College , 

College  of  the  xmrnacnlate  Concoptioa. 

Lelaod  Fnhersity 

Xew  (Me«»  UnlTiTsity , 

Straight  University 

Tulane  Fnhrerslty 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Cnlby  TTuiversity 

St.John*sColle|m 

Johns  Uonkins  UnirerBtty 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  Collcire 

Wasnington  College , 

Rock  Hill  CoMego 

St.  Charles  College 

l^lpiint  St.  Marys  College 

New  "Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. 

Amherst  College 


Vddreee. 


Boston  College 

Boston  V  ni verait y 

Harvard  Uai  verslty 

French -American  College , 

Tufta  College 

W  in  iam  8  College 

C*lark  University , 

College  of  the  Holy  Crosa. 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Ahna  College .,, 

University  of  Michigan 

Battlo  Creek  CoUogo 

Ben zon  la  College 

Detroit  College ^ 

Hillsdale  College ' 

Hope  College '. ' 

Kalamazoo  CoQego ' 

Olivet  College t 

St.  John's  University 

!North  western  Christian  College 

Hamline  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  Collego 

St.OlafColhge 

Maealcater  College 

St.  PauPs  Collego 

G  ustavus  Adolpbus  CoUego 

Parker  College 

Mississiopi  College 

Cooper- Hiiddleston  College 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Central  Cliristian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  CoTlego 

South  west  Baptist  Collego 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  University '. — 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  the  State  of  Mtssonri. . 
Grand  River  Christian  Union  College. 

Central  College 

Westminster  CoBeg© 

Pritchett  School  Institute 

Ozark  College 

La  Grange  College 

Lawson  Presbyterian  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 


Rnasellville,  Ky. 
St.  Marjs,  Ky. 
Winehester.Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  JLa. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackaoa,  La. 
Keoehie.  La. 
New  Ortoane,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

De. 

Do. 
Bmsawiok,Mek 
LewisloB.  Me. 
Waterv{lki,Me. 
Annopelis,  Md. 
Baltiatere,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
EUiscott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marrs,  Md. 
New  WiMl»er,>fd. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sprmgfleld,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Masa. 
Witliamstowa,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

De. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion.  Mich. 
Alma,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bensonki,  Mich. 
Detroit  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kakmiazoe,  Mich. 
Olivet,  Miob. 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
ExccliMor.  M  inn. 
Hnmline,Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I>o. 
Korthfiold,Miim. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebaew  City,  Minn. 
Clintron,  Miss. 
Daleville.  Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Mish. 
UniversKv,  Miss. 
Albany.  Mo. 

Do. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Ctmieron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Ed  in  burg.  Mo^ 
Fayetie,Mo. 
Fnlton,  Mo. 
Glasgow.  Mo. 
Greeniield,  Me. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
Low»oa,Me. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
MarebaU.Me. 
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Kamo  of  president. 


Viilversity  or  college. 


Address. 


TV.  H.  Winton 

C.  C.  Woods,  D.  1) 

L.M. McAfee 


B.H.Marbnry 

Brother  Paollan,  F.S.C... 
Jnsenh  Griniinelsiuan,  S.  J . 
Winfleld  S.  Chaplin.  LL.  D. 

Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D 

J.'A.  Thnrapson,  A.  M 

F.  A.  Z.  Ktimler,  A .  M 

Geo.  B.  Addicks,  A.  H 

A.  B.Martin.  A. M 

David  n.  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  I>.  D. 

David  R.  Duncan,  A. H 

David  B.Perry,  A.  M 

A.J.  Mercer,  A .  M 

Geo.  £.  MacLean,  LL.  D. . . 


John  Pahls.  S.  J 

Isaac  Crook,  D.D 

W.S.  Ueese 

Joseph  K.  Stubbs,  D.  D 

W.  j;  Tncker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Hilary  Pfraenffle.  O.  S.  B 

A  ustin  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

F.  L.  Pfttton.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm. F.Marshall,  A.  M 

F.H.Guicheteau.S.P.M 

E.S  Btover 

B.C.Davis,  A.  M 

Joseph  F.  Batler.  O.  S.  F 

R.  B.  Falrbalm,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.  H.  Cochran.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Brother  Jerome.  O.  S.  F 

J.A.Hartnett.C.  M 

John  I.  Zahm.S.J 

Henry  Priest  A.  M 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D 

E.  N.  Potter,  S.  *£.  D,,  LL.  D.,  D. 
C.  L. 

Geo.  W.  Smith,  A.  B.,  LL.  B 

J.  G.  Schurmau,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  S.  J 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.  D 

SethLow.LL.D 

Brother  Justin.  A.  M 

Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.J 

H.  M.  MacCracken.  D.  D..  LL.  D 

P.S.MacHale.C.M 

David  J.Hill,LL.D 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond.  D.  D 

James  R.  Day,  D.D 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

D.J.  Sanders,  D.D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  C.KUffo.  D.D 

L.Lyndon  Hobbs,  A.M 

Robert  A.  Yoder.  A.  M 

J.  D.  Shlrey,  A.  M 

J.C.Clapp,  D.D 

W.  E.  Abemethy 

Chas.F.  Moserve,  A.  M 

William  H.Goler,D.D 

C.E.  Taylor.  D.  D..  Litt  B 

M.A.Yost,  A.M 

Henry  C.  Simmons 

W.  Merrifield,  A.M 

M.  V.  B,  Knox,  D.  D ^ 

Orello  Coue.D.D 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh, D.D 

J.  Allen  Miller 

Chas.W.  Super,  Ph.D 

Millartl  F.  Warner,  A.  M 

C.  Riemenschneider,  Ph.  D 

David  McKinney 

James  Rogers,  Cf.  S.  C 

A.  J.  Bnrrowes,  8.  J 

P.  V.N.  Myers 

H.  J.Raetenik,  D.D 


Morrisvillo  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  College 

St.  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

St  Louis  University 

Waiiliington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  We^leyan  College 

College  of  Montana 

University  of  Oroalia 

Cotner  University 

Doane  College 

Fairfield  College , 

University  of  Kebraska 

Gates  College , 

Creighton  University 

Kebraska  Wesleyan  University . . . . 

York  College 

State  University  of  Kevada 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Set«m  Hall  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonavent ure's  CoUege 

St  Steph en's  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. . 

St  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisi us  College 

St  Lawrence  U  ni versity 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 


Colgate  University 

Cornell  "University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Columbia  College 

Manhattan  College. 
St  John's  Colleg 


Fniversltv  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

Niagara  tJni versity 

University  of  Rochester 
Union  University 


Svracuse  University. 
Unl  —     •? 


nIverAity  of  North  Carolina. 

BIddle  University , 

Davidnon  College 

Trinity  College 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College , 

North  Carol ina  College 

Catawbk  College 

Rutherford  College 

Shaw  University 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 

Fargo  College 

University  <»f  North  Dakota. . . . 
Red  River  Valley  University... 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  University 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  Cfollege 

Cedarvllle  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St  Xavier  College 


University  of  Cincinnati. 
Calvin  College 


MorrisvlUe,Mo. 
Neosho.  Mo. 
Parkville,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St  Louis.  Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield.  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deer  Loilee.  Mont 
Bellevue.Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
Crete.  Nebr. 
Fairfleld.Nebr. 
Lincoln,  K  br. 
Neligh.  Nebr. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Kshr. 
York.  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover.  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Brunswick, K.J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
Sonth  Orange.  N.J. 
VineUud.  It  J. 
Albuquerque,  K.Mes. 
•Alfred.  N.  T. 
Allegany.  N.Y. 
Annandale.  N.  Y. 
BrooklyB,  N.  Y. 

Do: 

Do. 
BnflTalo,  K.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Now  York, N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Niagara  TTniversity.K.T. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Syracuse, «.  Y. 
C^bapolHill.N.C. 
Charlotte.  N.C. 
Davidson.  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Guilford  College,  K.C 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C 
Newton,  N.  a 
Rutherford  College,  V-^ 
Raleigh.  N.C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 
Wake  Forest  N.C. 
Weaverville,  N.C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
University.  N.  Dak. 
Wahpeton.N.Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
AUiance.Ohio. 
Asbland.  Ohio. 
Athens.  Ohio. 
Berea.  Ohio. 

Do. 
CedarviUe,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati.  Ohia 

Do. 
Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Xame  of  preaident. 


UnlTersity  or  college. 


Address. 


Chas.  F.  Thwlng.D.D 

F.  W.  Stellhom 

James  H.  Canfleld,  LL.  D 

A.  Grabowski,  Pb.  D 

James  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D 

-Wm.  N.  Yates 

F.  S.  Luther,  A.  M 

D.  B.  Purinton,  A.M.,  LL.  D 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  LL.D 

Carl  Ackennsn 

John  W.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LL.  1>. . 

W.  A- Williams,  D.D 

Jesse  Johnson 

TV'm.  6.  Ballantine,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"Wm.  O.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Oeo.  W.  MacMllUn,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

John  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D 

'W.  G.  Compher,  Ph.  D 

Samnel  A.  Ort,  D.  D 

John  A.  Peters,  D.  D 

J.H.WillUro8,B.  S 

Thomas  J.  Sanders,  Ph.  D 

8.T.  MitcheU,A.M.,LL.D 

James  B.  Unthank,  M.  S 

a  F.  Scovel.  D.  D 

I>aniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

l>.R.Boyd,A.li 

Chas.H.  Chapman,  Ph.D 

Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D 

T.G.  Brownson 

Thomas  Kewlin 

B.£.£meriok,  A.M 

-Willis  C.Hawley,A.M 

W^.J.  HoUand.Ph.D.,D.D 

Theodore  L.  Selp,  D.  D 

X.  B.  Bierman,  Ph.  D 

Ijoander  Sohnerr 

W.P.Johnston,  A.  M 

Aug.  Schultz,  D.  D 

George  £.  Reed,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

C.  E.  Hyatt,  C.E. 


HenrjrT. Spangler, D.  D. 
B.D.Warfleld,LL.D. 


H.  W.  McKnight.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

Theo.B.Koth,  D.D 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  Sbarpless,  Sc  D..  LL.  D. . . 

W.W.Goodwin 

JohnS.Stahr,Ph.D.,D.D 

John  H.  Harris,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  N.  RendaU,  D.  D 

Brother  Athanasins 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble.  A.  M 

B.  G.  Fergoson,  D.  D 

B.  £.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles C. Harrison,  A.M 

J.  M.  Wisman,  A.  M 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp 

Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D. 


Laurence  A.  Delurey ,  O.  S.  A . . . . 

James  D.Moffat,  D.D 

S.  B.  Andrews.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  £.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

S.C.  Murray 

J.W.Morris 

Jas.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

W.M.GHer,D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

Oeo.  B.  Cromer.  A.  M 

Ii.M.Dunton,D.D 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm.M.BUckbom,D.D 

J.  W.  Hancher,  M.  S.,  A.  M 

W.  L  Graham,  A.  M 

I.P.Patch 

Joseph  W.Mauck,  A.  M 

H.K.  Warren 


ED  94- 
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Western  Reserve  UnlTenity 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Stote  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Weslevan  University 

Findlay  College 

Ken  von  College 

Denfson  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Sclo  College 

Wittenberg  College , 

Heidelberg  University 

Urbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

Universltv  of  Wooster 

A  ntioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon , 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Willamette  University 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Muhlenberg  College , 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Ifilitary  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

,  Pennsylvania  College 

*  Thiol  College 

»  Grove  City  College 

Haverford  Collese 

Monontrahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  University 

St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  CoUece 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Duquesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  Colleee 

Washington  ana  Jefferson  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Allen  University 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Claflin  University 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Black  Hills  College 

I^kkota  University 

Redfield  College 

Universi^  of  South  DakoU 

Yankton  College 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware.  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio, 
Granville.  Ohio. 
Hiram.  Ohio. 
Lima,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberliu,  Ohio.      * 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio, 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio.  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Urbana,  Ohio. 
Weaterville.  Ohio. 
Wilberforce.  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Norman,  Okla. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
Newberg,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny.Pa. 
AllentowD,  Pa. 
Annville,  Pa. 
Beatty,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Betblehom,  Pa. 
Carlisle.  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
Collegeville,  Pa. 
Kaston.  Pa. 
Gettysburg.  Pa. 
Greenville.  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 
Haverfora,  Pa. 
JefferHou,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Loretto,  Pa. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  Pa. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,Fa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villauova,  Pa. 
Washington.  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mit^^hell,  S.  Dak. 
Redfield,  S.  Dak. 
VenniUion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
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III.— College  Prssidekts— Coo  tinned. 
I. — ColUgttfor  males  and  coeduoatioual  eollege$  of  liberal  arU — Contiiiiwd. 


Name  of  president. 


J.  Albert  Wallace,©.  D 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

George  SuranieyjD.D , 

J.  F.  Spence,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D 

G.  M.  Savnie.'  A.  M.*  iJL'  D !  I ! !  I ! ! 

J.  S.  McCufioch,  D.  D 

CUaa.  \V.DabneyJr.,Ph.D.,LL.D 

N.Groeii,LL.D 

J.  L.  Dickons,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

S.  W.  Boardman.  LL.  D 

Brother  Manreliau 

J.  Bop  wood,  A.  M 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

J.Bnwlen.D.D 

E.M.  Cravath.D.D 

Ovren  James,  D.  D 

James  H.  Eirkiand.  Ph.  D 

B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  A.M , 

W.N.Billing8%,A.M , 

J. L.  Bochmau,  A.M 

Jere  Moore,  D.  D 

James  T.Cooter,  A.B 

G.Laiigncr 

J.  1).  Kobnett,  D.  D 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.  H^  B.  D 

John  O'Shanahan,  S.  J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  D.  D  . . . 

I.  B.  Scott.  D.  D 

8.  M.  Luckott,  D.  D 

B.D.Cockrill 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D 

R.  C.  Burleson,  T).  D.,  LL.  D 

H.T.KeaUng,A.M 

James  E.  Tafmage,  Sc  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Matthew  H.  Bnckham,  D.  D 

Ezra  Urainerd,  LL.  D 

Wm.W.  Smith,  LL.D 

W.B.Yonnt 

Wm.  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D 

R.  G.  Waterhoose,  D.  D 

Kicliard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D 

G.W.C.Lee.LL.D 

r.W.Boatwrlght,A,M 

Julius  D.I>reher.Pb.D 

A.C.Jones 

F.N.Kngliah.A.M 

E.  A.  Sutherland 

M.*  W.Hai^i'ngton;  Ph!  d1  '  *.  1  *.  *. '. ". 
Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.  R.Thobum 

Hirara  P.  Suindon 

S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

Robert  W.  Donthai 

H.McDearmid.A.M 

Ha}' ward  Fleming,  acting 

J.  L.  Gowlknight,  D.  D 

Samuel  Phintis.  Ph.  D.,D.D 

E.  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

U.  A.  Muehlmeier,  D.  D 

J.  George 

Chas.  K.  Adorns,  LL.  D 

Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 

Leopold  Bushart,  S.  J 

Rufus  C.  Flagg,  D.  D 

Joseph  Rainer 

A.F.Ernst 

A.  A.  Johnson,  D.  D 


UniTersity  «r  college. 


KingOoUflge 

U.  S.  Grant  UniTftraity 

Southwestern  Preabyterian  Unlrersity . 

American  Temperance  University 

Hiwaaaee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  Uni veraity 

Knoxville  College 

University  of  Tenneaaee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Mary  vUle  College 

Christian  Brothers' College 

MiUigan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tenneaaee  College 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  (Allege 

Greeneviile  and  Tuaculnra  College 

Washington  College 

University  of  Texas 

Evangelical  Lutheran  College 

Howard  Payno  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add-Ran  Chriatian  University 

Baylor  Uni  veraity 

Paul  Quinn  College 

University  of  UtiUi 

University  of  Vermont 

Middleburr  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virgini* 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidnev  Colle^ 

Washington  ana  Lee  Uni  veraity 

Richmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

Vashon  College 

Colfax  College 

WaUft  Walla  CoUege 

University  of  Seattle 

University  of  Washington 

Whitworth  College 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 

Bar  hours  villo  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  Unhreralty 

Lawrence  university 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

Gale  CoUege 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  CoUege 

Marquette  CoUege 

Ripon  College 

Seminary  or  St.  Francis  of  Salee 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Addnak 


Bristol,  Teas. 
Chattanooga,  Tsu 
Clarkavilk,TcBB. 
Harriman,  Teaa. 
Hiwaasee  Cdkga, 
Jackson,  Teaa. 
Knoxville,  Teaa. 

Da 
LelMUMm,  Teaa. 
McKenzie,  Teaa. 
MaryriUcTen. 
Memphia,  Teaa. 
MilUgan.  Teaa. 
Messy  Creek.  T« 
Nashville.  Xena. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Toon. 
Speuoer,  Tcna. 
Sweetwater.  Teaa. 
Tnaculon.  Teaa. 
Waahlneton  ColkcatTaa. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Brenhaiu,  Tex. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
G«lTeeton,Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
MarahaU,Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehnaoana,  Tex. 
Thorp  ^riiig,  Tax. 
Wacn,Tex. 

Do. 
Salt  Lake  atT,U(BL 
Burlington,  Vt 
Middk!bury,Vt 
Ashland.  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Ta. 
Charlotteavilto,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampden -SidBey,  Ta. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Colfax,  Waah. 
College  Place,  Walk. 
SeaUJb,Waah. 

Do. 
Sumner,  Waak. 
Taeoma,  Weak. 
Vancouver,  Wask. 
WaUawalla.  Walk. 
BarbouravUle.  W.  Ta. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Flemington,  W.  Va 
Morgantowo,  W.  Va 
Appleton,  Wia. 
Bdoit,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wia. 
GaleaviUe.  Wia. 
Madiaon,Wia. 
Milton,  Wia. 
MUwaukeet,  Wit. 
Ripon,  Wia. 
St  FriinelB,  Wia. 
Watertown,Wla. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


II. — Colleges  fw  women. 


V.O.  Hawkina 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.  D 
Solomon  Palmer,  Ph.  D 
T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  H  . . . 
A.  H.  Todd 


Athens  Female  College 

BaUey  Springs  University 

East  Lake  Athennnm 

Union  Female  CoUege 

Synodical  Female  CoUege 
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Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Jl.  B.  Jones,  D.  D..  LL.  D. 

S.  W.  Averett,  LL.  D 

Ja8.D.Wade.A.M 

Geo.  R.  McNeill,  Pb.  D  . . . 

£.  n.Murfce 

John  D.Simpson 

John  Masse V,  LL.  D 

Mr8.0.T.Mi]ls 

Sister  Mary  Beroardine . 
Miss  M.  Katherford  ...'.. 

Homer  Basb,  A.  M 

G.J.Orr 

Ke V.  J  aroes  £.  Powell 


Jones  College  for  Yoang  Ladies 

Jndson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College 

Toscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College . 

Mills  College 

College  of  Kotre  Dame   

Lucv  Cobb  Institute 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  College 

JV.W.Van  Hoose Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Hafus  W.  Smitb,  A.M La^ange  Female  College 

Chas.C.Cox,  A.M Southern  Female  College 

£.H.  Kowe I  Wealevan  Female  College 

J.  Harris  Chappell Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

A.  J.Battle.D.I>.,LL.D '  Shorter  College 

John  E.Baker "  --        .    . 

Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D 

£.  F.  Bnllard.  A.  M 

C.  TV.  Leffingwell,  D.  D 

Sarah  F.  Anderaon 

John  M.  Duncan.  A.  M 

Wm.  Bishop,  D.  D 

Annie  J.  Hooley 

Benj.  F.  Cabell 

Miss  C.A.Campbell 

E.W.Eh-od 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  McClellan,  A.  M 

Cadesman  Pope 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Vinejard 

A.C.Goodwin 

G.B.  Perry 

A.G.Murphey 

John  M.  Hubbard.  A.  M 

Bice  S.  Eubank,  B.  S 

George  J.  Ramsey,  A.  M 

A.DrMcVov,  A.M 

S.  Decatur  Lncas . 


H.S.  Whitman. 
Edgar  M.  Smith. 


John  F.  Goncher,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 

C.L.Keedy,A.M.,M.D 

J.  H.  Turner,  A.  M 

C.C.Bragdon^A.M 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin 

L. Clark  SeelycD.D 

Mrs.  E.S.  Mead,  A.M 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

RB.  Abbott,  D.D 

W.T.Lowrey,A.M.,D.D 

John  W.  Chambers 

Mrs.AdelUM.Hillman 

Kobert  Frazer,  LL.  D 

L.T.Fitzhugh 

T.  B.HoIloman 

L.M.  Stone,  D.D 

A.S.Maddox 

H.S.  Roller 

W.H.Huntley 

Mrs.  F.P.St.  Clair 

S.  F.Taylor,  D.D 

Hiram  D.  Groves 

John  W.  Primrose,  D.  D 

George  F.  Ayrcs 

B.  T.  Blewett  LL.  D 

W.A.Wilson,  A.M 

Archibald  A.  Jones 

T.  P.  Walton.  A.  B 

A.K.Yancey 

W.  S.  Knight,  D.  D 

Jesse  M.  Durrell 


J.W.BUisdell 

J.  H.  Mollvaine  D.  D 

William  B.  Water*,  Ph.  D. 


Young  Female  College 

Hlinou  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

St  Mary's  School 

Rock  ford  College 

Coates  College 

College  for  Young  Ladies 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 

Potter  College 

Caldwell  College 

Lynnland  Female  College 

Hfamilton  Female  College 

Savro  Female  Institute 

Millersburg  Female  College 

Jessamino  Female  lustitute 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Yonng  Ladies  .. 

Logan  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  College 

Winchester  Female  College 

Silliman  Female  Institute 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Jefferson  Davis  College 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
College. 

Woman^s  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  College 

Kee  Mar  College 


Maryland  College  for  Young  Ladies. . . 
Las^l  Seminary  for  Young  Women. . . . 

Radcliffe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College 

Alliert  Lea  College •. . . 

Blue  Mountain  ^male  College 

Whitwort  h  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College 

Belhaven  College  for  Young  Ladies 

East  MissiEsippi  Female  College 

Stone  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Union  Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

Christian  Female  College 

Stephens  Female  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  Female  College 

Presbj'terian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  Anil  Female  Seminary 

Hardin  College 

Linden  wood  Female  College 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

Bordentown  Female  College 

Evelyn  College 

WeUsCoUege 


Gadsden,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Toskegee,  Ala. 
Mills  College.  Cal. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Allieus,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton.  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Gt. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 
Manchester,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Mille<lgeville,  Ga. 
Rome,  (ia. 
Thomas ville,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Do. 
KnoxviUe,IU. 
Rocklonl,  III. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka.Kans. 
Bowling  Green,  Ey. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Glendale.  Kr. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 
Nicbolasville,  Ky. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky 
RussellvlUe.Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Mansfield,  La. 
Minden,  La. 
Deering,  Me. 
KentsHUl.Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederick,  Md. 
Hagerstown.  Md. 
Lutherville.  Md. 
Aubamdale,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Norihampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadlev.  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Afass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain,  Mist. 
Brook  haven.  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fiuton,  Mo. 
Independence,  Ma 
Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles.  Mo. 
Tilton.N.H. 

Bordentown,  N.J. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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Name  of  president 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Trnman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

Kufus  S.  Green,  D.  D 

Emily  James  Smith,  dean 

James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

James  Atkins,  D.D 

S.A.Wolff 

Dred  reacock,  A.  M 

Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  M 

Joseph  A.Green 

John  B.  Brewer,  A.M 

F.P.Hobgood 

John  H.  CTewell 

G.  K.  Bartholomew.  A.  M..  Ph.  I). 

Chas.  F.  Thwing.  D.  D 

L.  D. Potter.  D.D 

Clara  Sheldon 

D.B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

Favo  Walker,  1).  D 

LeiU  S.  McKee,  Ph.  D 

Hiss  Mary  £  vans 

J.  W.  Knappenberger,  A.  M 

J.Max  Hark,  D.D 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

Harriet  L.  Dex  tor 

Samuel  A.  Martin 

Charles  B.Shultz 

£.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Frances  £.  Bennett 

R.  Jennie  DeVere 

A.  H.  Norcross,  D.  D 

J.A.liice 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

C.E.Todd 

H.  P.  Griffith 

A.8.Townes 

M.M.Riley 

B.F.  Wilson 

8.  Lander,  A.M 

D.S.Hearon,D.D 

C.  A.  Folk.  A.  B 

Kate  MoFarland 

Robert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

8.  A. Link, A.M 

J.  M.  Hubbard 

Howard  W.  Key,  Ph. D 

Chas.  C.Ross 

X..T  -"•  -    'T      

Mis^  \  .  n.  w  ardlaw,  A.M 

Geo. W.  F.  Price,  D.  D 

J.  D.  Blanton 

Judith  L.  Steele 

Wm.M.Gra>  bill,  A.M 

MoBCB  E.  Wood «... 

Z.C.Grftves,  LL.D 

Charles  Carlton 

E.  H.  Wt^Us.A.M 

S.  M.  Godbev 

H.M.  Whaling,  Pit.  D 

8.  N.  Barker... 

Kale  M.Hunt 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  B.  L 

ii las  M.  P.  HorVley  '.'.'.','.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

C.  F.'  JamesVi).  D  !  !.'.*.".'!'*.'.!!!!! ! 

CLaa.  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.Smith,  LL.D 

J.  J.  Soberer,  A.  M 

A.  P.  Piper 

Arthur  K.Davis,  A.  M 

John  H.  Powell 

James  Willis.  A.  M 

Mrs,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

Henry  P.  Hamill 

JohnT.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Mrs.  H,  L.'i'ield 

EllavJ.Sabin | 

Louise  R  Upton ' 


Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Vasear  College 

Asheville  Female  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

Loaisburg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute 

Oxford  Female  Seminary    

Salem  Female  Academy 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical 
School. 

Cleveland  College  for  Women 

Glendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Shepardsou  College 

Oxford  CoUeee 

Western  Collc^ 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Allento  wn  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  . . 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Met  zger  College 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogontz  School 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Col  umbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  College 

Cooper-Limestone  Institute 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  College 

Williamston  Female  College 

Sullins  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Union  Female  Seminary 

Columbia  Athenteum 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

Memphis  Conference  l*emale  Institute. 

East  Tennessee  Institute 

Cumberland  Female  College 

Soule  Female  College 

Nashville  College  ^r  Young  Ladies. .. 

Wartl  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Syno<lical  Female  CoUe^e 

Somerville  Female  Institute 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

Waco  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Southwest  Virginia  Institute 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 

Montgomery  Female  Collegei '. . . 

Danvnle  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Roanoke  Female  College 

HoUinsInstitute 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  Collepce  for  \  oung  Ladies 

Southern  Female  C<»llei;e 

Richmond  Female  Institute 

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Wosleyan  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  College •• 


Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Dallas,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
Loaisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford.  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allen  town,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Brj'u  Mawr,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,Fa. 
Lititz.  Pa. 
Mechanicsburg ,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Pa. 
Pittflburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Gaffii©yCity,S.C. 
GreenvUle,&C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg.  &  C. 
Williamston,  S.C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Columbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Kiioxville.  Tenn. 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 
MurAreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Teun. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
RogersviUe,  Tenn. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Winchester.  IVnn. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Bclton,  Tex. 
Chappell  Hill,  Tenn 
Waco,  Tex. 
Abingdon.  Va. 

Bristol.  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Christiansburg,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 

Do. 
HoUins,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Petersburg.  Va. 
RicbmondJTa. 
Staunton,  va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester,  Va. 
Parkerslmrg,  W.  Va. 
Fox  Lake.  Wis. 
MUwaukee,  Wis. 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COLLEGES   OF   AGRICULTUEE  AND  THE  MECHANIC 

AETS.i 


The  collection  of  statistics  concerning  the  expenditnro  of  the  funds  granted  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  bencOt  of  colleges  of  agricultnre  and  the 
mechanio  arts  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Angnst  30, 1890,  together  with  statistics 
concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  varions  institutions  as  reqnired  by  the 
above-mentioned  act,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year.  The  summarized 
statistics  concerning  professors,  students,  property,  etc.,  are  given  on  pp.  129-132. 

Considerable  correspondence  is  still  required  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  reports 
from  the  treasurers  of  some  of  the  institutions.  The  law  of  August  30,  1890,  is 
restrictive  and  designates  the  special  purposes  for  which  the  money  authorized  by 
it  may  be  expended.  It  distinctly  states  that  the  money  thus  appropriated  shall 
'*  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanio  arts,  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to 
the  facilities  for  such  instruction." 

Notwithstanding  the  plain  language  above  quoted,  this  Bureau  has  been  compelled 
during  the  year  to  order  the  refunding  of  sums  of  money  paid  out  of  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  ''Morrill  fund"  for  the  salaries  of  treasurer,  secretary,  and  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Another  item  of  expenditure  which  has 
been  disallowed  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  had  been  charged  is  what  is  known  as 
''exchange.''  This  is  the  amount  charged  in  a  few  States  by  the  banks  cashing  the 
cliecks  by  which  the  money  granted  by  Congress  is  paid  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories.  Such  charge  is  also  held  as  improper.  The  law  appropriates  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  certain  institutions  for  certain  purposes,  and  it  is  hold  that  the 
entire  sum  thus  appropriated  must  be  expended  for  the  special  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  act.  If  any  eharge  is  made  for  cashing  the  checks,  such  charge  must  be  paid 
i^ith  other  funds. 

It  is  also  held  that  no  part  of  the  funds  granted  by  the  act  of  August  30, 1890,  can 
1)6  expended  for  purely  administrative  purposes.  The  law  does  not  establish  new 
institutions,  but  simply  provides  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  already  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1862,  and  does  not  provide  for  administrative  expenses,  but  provides  that  all 
of  the  money  g^^nted  by  it  shall  be  used  for  instruction  in  certain  specified  branches 
of  study.  In  the  few  cases  where  new  institutions  have  been  called  into  existence 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  August  30, 1890,  and  where  the  lands 
granted  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  have  not  yet  been  converted  into  inoome-prodno- 
ing  property,  the  several  States  and  Territories  where  such  institutions  are  located 
are  in  duty  bound  to  provide  the  funds  required  for  administrative  purposes  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses  not  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  30,  1890. 

The  expenditures  from  the  Morrill  fund  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1894,  were  as 
follows: 

>  Seo  also  Annuftl  Beport  for  1890-01,  p.  579. 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Angnst  30,  1890,  the  legUlaiores  of  several  States 
have  taken  the  funds  derived  from  the  acts  of  July  2, 1862,  and  Augnst  30, 1890,  from 
the  institntions  which  had  formerly  held  them  and  established  new  institutions.  In 
New  Hampshire  the  funds  were  t^ken  from  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  and  a 
new  institution  established  at  Durham.  In  Rhode  Island,  Brown  University,  at 
Providence,  relinquished  the  funds  to  a  new  eollege  established  at  Kingston.  In 
Cocuecticnt  there  is  at  present  a  legal  contest  between  Yale  University  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  passed  an  act  making 
the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  at  Storrs,.  the  beneficiary  nnder  the  acts  of  July  2, 
1862,  and  August  30,  1890.  In  the  two  Carol inas  the  agricultural  departments  have 
beeu  taken  from  the  State  universities  and  new  institutions  established  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  and  at  Fort  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  reports  received  from  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  included  nnder  this 
category  show  that  the  institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are  doing  good 
work,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  abstracts  taken  from  said  reports: 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  AUibama,  Auburn,  Ala. — The  material 
improvements  made  during  the  year  were  the  construction  of  a  barn  and  a  tobacco 
house  at  the  experiment  station,  and  the  building  of  an  electrical  laboratory  and 
also  a  veterinary  laboratory  on  the  campus.  The  equipment  of  tbe  scientific  depart- 
ments was  increased  with  valuable  apparatus.  At  the  close  of  the  session  there  were 
50  graduates,  38  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  12  postgraduate 
degrees.  Among  the  graduates  were  3  young  women,  the  first  female  graduates  of 
this  college. 

State  Xot-mal  and  Industrial  School,  Normal,  Ala. — In  our  last  report  the  condition 
of  the  school  was  good  and  the  prospects  for  another  year  bright.  The  anticipated 
has  l>een  fully  realized  both  in  the  literary  and  in  the  industrial  departments. 
Eighteen  were  graduated  from  iii^  literary  department.  Our  graduates  and  under- 
graduates are  doing  a  good  work  throughont  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  important 
towns  in  I*Corth  Alabama  are  supplied  with  teachers  from  this  institution,  and  their 
efforts  are  being  crowned  with  abundant  success.  The  industrial  department  is  well 
planned  and  the  work  well  done.  Eighteen  were  graduated  from  this  department, 
making  the  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  36.  During  the  year  a  largo 
building  for  the  mechanic  arts  department  and  cottages  have  been  erected  by  the 
students,  and  another  still  larger  building  for  dormitory  purposes  is  now  in  coarse 
of  erection.  The  various  industrial  departments  are  well  patronized  by  the  sur- 
rounding community;  wagons,  buggies,  farm  implements,  boots,  shoes,  dresses,  etc., 
being  satisfactorily  made.    There  is  marked  improvement  in  every  department. 

Un%rer9ity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. — ^A  reorganization  of  the  university  occurred 
May  30,  1894,  and  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  acting  last  year  as  the  president  of  the 
faculty,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  university,  with  duties  of  a  chief 
executive  officer,  supervising  all  departments.  The  three  main  divisions  of  the 
university  are  (1)  the  nniversity  proper  (educational),  (2)  the  burean  of  mines  (for 
investigation),  and  (3)  the  agrioultural  experiment  station  (for  investigation).  The 
number  of  students  has  greatly  increased,  and  indications  are  that  many  more  will 
enter  in  September,  1894.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  furnish  boarding 
accommodations  for  students,  but  this  serious  defect  has  now  been  remedied.  The 
first  senior  class  will  be  graduated  in  1895. 

Arlansas  Industrial  University,  Fayctteville,  Ark. — The  department  of  classic  lan- 
guages (Latin  and  Greek)  has  been  divided,  a  professor  of  Latin  elected,  and  the 
faculty  increased  by  an  additional  member.  The  teaching  force  in  practical  mechan- 
ics has  been  improved.  A  new  brick  laboratory  building  for  chemistry  and  physics 
has  been  erected,  and  additions  made  to  the  equipment  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  mechanics,  and  engineering.  There  is  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  military  department.  Arrangements  have 
been  perfected  for  accrediting  a  large  number  of  high  schools  to  the  university. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  increase  the  number  in  collegiate  classes  and  diminish  that 
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in  the  preparatory  classes.    The  university  is  becoming  more  widely  and  favonblj 
known  thronghout  the  State. 

StaU  Agricultural  College,  Fort  CoUine,  Colo. — The  year  has  been  one  of  marked 
progress  and  improvement  along  all  lines,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  old  ones 
remodeled,  additional  appliances  have  been  purchased  for  all  departments,  andnioch 
done  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  educational  tone  of  the  institution.  The  enroll- 
ment of  students  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  that  of  previous  years,  and  alto- 
gether the  college  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  year.  The  work  of 
the  experiment  station  has  been  pushed  with  diligence,  and  the  work  is  partially 
evidenced  by  the  bulletins  issued.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
performed  or  is  still  progressing,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  as  Boon  as 
practicable. 

State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover,  Del, — Nothing  worthy  of  special  notice 
has  occurred  during  the  year,  excepting  that  women  have  been  admitted  as  day  sta- 
dents.  The  farm  has  been  improved  in  fertility  and  general  appearance  and  some 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  shop. 

Florida  Agricultural  College, ^Lake  City,  Fla.—The  year  has  been  one  of  activity  and 
prosperity.  All  departments  of  the  college  have  been  doing  good  work.  Complete 
agricultural  and  mechanical  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted  and  introduced, 
and  the  equipment  for  the  mechanical  department  has  been  much  improved.  The 
attendance  for  the  year  was  187,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  more  than 
125  per  cent. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Athens,  Ga.— The  con- 
dition of  the  college  is  satisfactory.  It  has  an  efficient  corps  of  competent  and 
enthusiastic  officers  and  the  educational  work  done  by  it  Is  sound  and  of  a  high 
grade  Paucity  of  students  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  discouraging  feature  of 
our  work.  For  the  past  session  this  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  real  or 
fancied  financial  depression  of  the  year.  It  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  the  lack  of 
preparatory  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Moreover,  the  superior  advan- 
tages in  profit  and  pleasure  as  yet  afforded  in  this  State  by  mercantile  pnrsnits  and 
other  professions  operate  to  deter  a  large  number  of  students  from  entering  the  tech- 
nical courses  provided  by  this  college.  The  preparatory  instruction  introduced  da^ 
ing  the  past  year  has  aided  in  securing  a  number  of  students  who  otherwise  coald 
not  have  entered  the  institution.  The  winter  course  in  agriculture  is  an  acceptable 
feature,  but  the  number  of  students  is  still  small.  Farmers'  institutes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  college,  were  held  during  the  year  at  21  places.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  interest  manifested  gratifying.  The  officers  of  the  college  take 
advantage  of  these  meetings  to  encourage*  among  the  people  a  desire  and  demand  for 
technical  education. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho, — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the 
University  of  Idaho  eiy  oyed  a  year  of  remarkable  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the 
hard  times  which  necessarily  affect  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  State  more  serioofily 
than  the  older  communities,  the  attendance  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  previoas 
year.  The  faculty  was  increased  to  11  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year, 
September  20, 1894.  The  detail  of  an  army  officer  as  professor  of  military  scienc* 
and  tactics  makes  a  faculty  of  12  professors  and  instructors.  The  director  of  mnsic 
is  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  as  his  department  is  a  private  enterprise  and  depend- 
ent wholly  upon  tuition  receipts  for  support. 

The  library  during  the  year  received  a  number  of  books  by  purchase  and  donation; 
the  technical  libraries  were  largely  increased  by  the  purchase  of  works  of  the  latest 
authorities.  During  the  year  the  laboratories  received  additional  equipment,  the 
biological  receiving  the  most  attention.  ITie  crowning  feature  of  the  year  was  th« 
partial  completion  of  the  main  part  and  wing  of  the  main  or  administration  building* 
About  thirty-three  rooms  are  now  available  for  scholastic  purposes.  Laboratory 
facilities  for  next  year  will  be  largely  increased.  A  suit  of  four  rooms  is  devoted  to 
chemical  laboratory  (for  instruction  and  station  work),  one  room  is  devoted  to 
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zoological  laboratory,  one  to  botanical,  one  to  physical,  and  one  to  agricnltural. 
These  rooms  have  water,  sewers,  light,  and  gas.  The  apparatus  is  not  so  extensive 
as  coold  be  desired,  but  everything  is  well  selected  and  well  adapted  to  onr  demands. 
The  assaying  famaces  are  temporarily  located  in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  in 
a  room  not  now  in  general  use.  A  class  of  seven  was  formed  in  agriculture,  the 
preparatory  course. 

Peace  and  harmony  prevail  within  the  institution.  Faculty  is  able  and  progres- 
sive.   The  work  done  is  of  an  excellent  order. 

Universii^f  of  IlHnois,  Champaigtif  III, — The  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  conspic- 
uously the  most  successful  one  in  the  history  of  the  university,  as  indicated  by  the 
number  of  students  and  of  instructors,  by  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  by  published  reports  and  documents.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents over  the  preceding  year  was  29,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  instructors 
was  17.     Engineering  hall,  the  best  building  on  the  campus,  is  nearing  completion. 

Purdue  University ,  La  Fayette,  Ind, — The  new  mechanical  engineering  building,  which 
was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  January,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  January  23, 1894,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $150,000.  The  laboratories  connected 
with  the  building  destroyed  have  been  reconstructed,  and  all  the  apparatus  and 
machinery  necessary  to  equip  the  same  have  been  purchased.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  to  682.  The  preparatory  department,  which  has  been  greatly 
reduced  during  the  past  year  by  stringent  requirements,  will  not  be  maintained  in 
the  future. 

lotca  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  lowa.—The  year  1894  has  been  one  of  healthy 
condition  and  marked  progress.  About  $10,000  have  been  expended  in  refitting  the 
dormitories;  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  main  building  were  made  entirely  new  by 
new  lathing,  plastering,  and  woodwork ;  a  new  experimental  barn  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
has  been  completed ;  a  new  ladies'  hall  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  will  cost  about 
$50,000  ;  a  new  athletic  grounds,  embracing  12  acres,  have  been  laid  out  and  graded. 
The  sahool  year  has  been  noted  for  thrift  and  general  progress,  both  among  our 
studen-ts  and  the  faculty.  The  graduating  class  numbered  63— the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

KanBos  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans, — The  college  year  1893-94  has 
been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  stability  of  an  efficient  faculty,  an  attendance  fully  up 
to  reasonable  expectations,  an  excellent  body  of  post-graduate  students,  a  greatly 
enlarged  provision  for  departments  of  botany  and  zoology,  with  library  and  museum 
facilities  for  all  departments,  and  an  improved  course  of  study.  The  new  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  opening  of  college  in  September,  1894,  and 
promise  superior  advantages  for  an  increased  number  of  students.  During  the  win- 
ter a  special  course  of  36  lectures  to  farmers  was  given  at  the  college  and  attended 
by  about  40  farmers,  mostly  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Fifteen  farmers' 
institutes  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college, 
without  aid  ftt>m  State  funds. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  -Ky.— The  board  of 
trustees  in  June,  1894,  established  a  chair  of  physics.  The  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  has  attracted  much  attention,  both  locally  and  throughout  the 
State,  by  the  excellence  of  its  equipment  and  the  excellence  of  its  training.  Satis- 
factory work  has  also  been  done  in  all  the  departments  of  natural  science.  A 
popular  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  including  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, entomology,  veterinary  science,  etc.,  was  carried  on  during  the  year  with 
satisfactory  results. 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons,  Frankfort,  Ky, — A  new  mechanical  shop 
costing  $766  was  erected,  and  the  dormitory  completed.  The  enrollment  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Some  valuable  practical  experiments  were  made  in 
the  agricultural  department. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
Xa.— The  session  of  1893-94  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one  in  the  increased  number 
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and  improved  progreM  and  deportment  of  etadente.  The  etndettia  have  ^oioe  o£  ^ve 
parallel  coorses  of  study^  in  which  the  aim  ia  to  combine  tlie<Nr7  and  praetioe  aa  mutk 
as  possible.  The  course  in  mechanics  and  engineering  is  the  most  popolar.  In  this 
and  the  coarse  in  agrionltore  student^  receive  one  year's  training  In  the  m^^i^mf 
shop.  The  agricultural  coarse  is  tiioroogh*  We  have  no  farm  on  which  tiie  students 
labor,  but  they  study  the  experiments  in  connection  T?ith  the  theory  of  tlia  clasa- 
room,  and  the  facilities  for  shop  and  laboratory  work  are  becoming  more  naetfnl  every 
year. 

Souihtm  Univtraitp,  X9W  Orleam9,  Za.—In  the  interest  of  the  higher  grades  ef  ^is 
institntiouy  the  board  of  trustees,  in  October,  1893,  discontinued  the  very  lowest 
grades,  containing  about  250  younger  pupUs,  leaving  304  pupils  in  the  school.  The 
college  department  at  the  same  time  was  advanced.  All  departments  have  improred 
during  the  session.  At  the  close  of  the  session  a  bequest  of  $3,000  fx  the  general  oas 
of  the  University  was  received  and  $300  was  appropriate  ftom  the  Peabocly  fond. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $8,000  to  purchase  a  farm  of  100  acres,  which  waa  hith- 
erto rented  by  the  college  at  $800  per  annum.  The  school  is  steadily  moving  forward. 
The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  is  quite  young,  but  both  sections  are 
hard  at  work  training,  developing,  and  educating  the  olassee  in  their  reapecttve 
pursuits. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meekanio  Arte,  Orpmo,  Me. — The  condition  eC 
the  college  is  satisfactory  and  its  progress  encouraging.  It  has  had  more  atudeots 
than  over  before,  and  its  work  has  been  well  done.  New  courses  have  been  estab- 
lished, known  as  the  electrical  engineering,  library  ec<momy,  pharmacy,  and  prepara- 
tory medicine. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Park,  Md.— The  condition  and  progreea  d 
this  iustitution  is  encouraging.  There  were  enrolled  123  students,  against  108  for  the 
previous  year.  A  substantial  brick  building  was  erected  during  the  year,  the  lower 
story  of  wliioh  has  been  fitted  up  for  and  is  used  as  a  gymnasium,  while  the  aeoond 
floor  makes  a  bright  and  roomy  library.  Nine  young  men  received  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  June,  18d4. 

Ma88aohu9ett8  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Maes, — The  condition  of  the  college 
during  the  year  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous.  We  enrolled  214  students—the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  tUe  college — while  the  graduating  class,  33  in  nombcr 
and  more  than  15  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  attendance,  is  the  largest  ever  grad- 
uated from  the  institution.  An  assistant  in  zoology  and  a  second  assistant  in  botany 
and  horticulture  have  been  added  to  the  faculty,  making  a  total  of  18  professors  and 
assistants.  The  results  of  the  elective  system  in  the  studies  of  the  senior  year  have 
beeu  most  gratifying.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  int^^at 
shown  in  study  by  the  members  of  this  class,  but  this  interest  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  other  classes  also,  so  that  a  general  quickening  of  the  intellectual  lift 
of  the  students  has  been  apparent.  Twenty-three  students  were  enrolled  in  the  two 
years'  course,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  instruction  received  has  been  fully 
appreciated  by  them.  Valuable  courses  of  lectures  were  given  by  Sir  Henry  Gilbert, 
of  the  Bothamsted  Station,  England;  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  and  by  M%j.  Henry  £. 
Alvord.  New  barns,  costing  $36,000,  were  erected  during  the  year.  These  indnde  a 
main  fodder  barn,  with  wings  for  cattle,  shecip,  and  swine,  and  a  horse  bam.  In 
connection  with  the  main  bam  a  dairy  school  has  been  equipped,  in  which  practical 
instruction  will  be  given  to  students.  The  old  barn,  erected  in  1869,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  June  8, 1894.  The  most  serious  loss  in  connection  with  the  fire  was  that  of 
valuable  agricultural  implements  that  had  been  secured  as  a  nucleus  to  an  agrtcul- 
Wal  museum. 

Massttchuseits  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass, — Tbere  were  enrolled  1,157 
students — an  increase  of  97  over  1892-^.  A  now  course  of  study  in  naval  architee- 
ture  has  been  successfully  inaugurated.  The  graduating  class  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.    Laud  to  the  value  of  $277,000  has  been  purchased,  to 
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allow  for  fatare  expansicmy  but  the  scanty  mettns  of  the  Institute  made  it  necessarj 
to  pat  a  mortgage  of  $240,000  on  land  and  bnildings  to  secure  the  porchose  money* 

Michigan  Sltiie  Agriculiural  CoUeffe,  Agricultural  College^  Mich. — There  were  few 
elianges  in  the  regolar  conraes  of  study  during  the  year.  A  special  course  in  dairy 
linsbandry  waA  inaugurated,  commencing  the  first  week  in  January  and  continuing 
six  weeks.  On  account  of  limited  room  only  25  pupils  could  be  accommodated. 
The  success  which  was  accorded  the  course  demonstrates  the  desirability  of  dairy 
instruction  in  this  State.  Among  the  improyements  during  the  year  are  the  follow- 
ing: Addition  of  over  1;000  volumes  to  the  library;  the  building  of  an  additional 
gallery  in  the  library;  the  erection  of  a  foundry;  the  rearrangement  of  and  new 
equipment  for  the  blacksmith  shop;  increased  room  in  the  woodworking  shop;  a 
50-horsepower  engine  for  running  the  machinery  of  the  shops  (built  by  the  students) ; 
4OyO00  feet  of  stone  walk  were  laid;  a  now  sewer  system  pat  in;  and  an  electric- 
lifl^t  plant  instituted  for  lighting  the  grounds  and  the  corridors  of  the  dormitories. 
A  large  amount  of  new  apparatus  for  the  Tarious  laboratories  was  purchased.  The 
j^neral  condition  of  the  college  is  excellent. 

Unirernty  of  Minnteoia,  Miitu€apoli$,  Minn, — The  agricultural  department  is  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before.  A  new  building,  costing  $S0,000,  was 
erected  in  1893  and  has  been  used  during  tbo  present  year  as  a  drill  hall  for  the  students 
in  the  school  of  af^culturo.  Military  science  and  dnllhave  been  successfully  intro- 
duced and  hare  been  taken  by  the  students  with  much  enthusiasm.  Blacksmithing 
baa  been  added  to  the  course  of  study.  The  shopwork  has  been  enlarged.  Much 
nK»e  attention  has  been  paid  to  practical  agriculture  than  heretofore.  The  course  in 
breeding  and  stock  raising  has  been  extended  and  improved.  Large  numbers  of 
experiments  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  have  been  in  progress  at  the  experiment 
station  and  have  been  open  to  the  observation  of  the  students.  The  teaching  force 
baa  been  enlarged  and  the  total  number  of  students  has  risen  to  more  than  200 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  agriculture.  The  training  of  the  school  continues 
to  fit  the  students  for  practical  work  on  the  farm,  many  of  the  students  who  have  not 
completed  the  course  spending  the  summer  in  supplementary  work  at  the  university 
farm,  and  all  the  graduates  going  to  their  homes  to  secure  farm  work.  The  university 
will  ask  the  coming  legislature  for  further  appropriations  for  buildings,  as  the 
preeent  accommodations  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number 
of  students.  The-  experiment  station,  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  school  of 
apiculture  have  been  conducted  with  absolute  harmony,  and  the  promise  for  the 
foture  is  very  bright. 

AgricuUural  and  Meekanieal  College  of  MimisHppi,  AgricHltural  College,  Miss. — ^The 
session  of  189^-94  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  prescribed  courses  in  agriculture 
and  in  mechanic  arts  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  students  are  permitted  to  select 
-which  they  prefer.  Experience  shows  that  they  divide  about  equally  between  the 
two  courses.  The  facilities  for  practical  work  are  becoming  more  attractive  and 
useful  to  the  students.  Every  student  is  comi>elled  to  do  work  in  the  field,  shops,  or 
laboratories. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College j  Westside,  Miss. — A  large  two-story  fhvme 
building  for  recitation  and  dormitory  purposes  has  been  completed.  A  well-eqnipi>ed 
printing  oflBce  has  been  added.  Courses  of  study  in  printing,  blacksmithing,  and  car- 
pentry have  been  arranged.  Lands  on  the  farm  have  been  cleared,  graded  hogs  and 
cows  bought,  and  the  farm  department  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  they  granted  a  shoemaking  department, 
raising  horses,  a  business  course,  and  other  improvements.  The  outlook  of  the 
school  is  hopeful. 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Rolla,  Mo,^ 
The  last  year  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  number  of 
students  has  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  and  there  has  been  a  notable  advance 
in  their  grade  and  capacity.    A  new  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratory  is  being 
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bnilt,  a  new  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  added,  the  courses  of  study 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  entrance  requirements  haye  been  somewhit 
adyanced. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman,  Mont, — ^We  haye  as  yet 
received  nothing  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the 
institution  was  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  preTioos 
legislative  appropriation  made  exceeded  the  amount  that  the  State  constitation 
allows  the  appropriation  was  not  available.  In  consideration  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Nelson 
Story,  of  Bozeman,  placed  the  Bozeman  Academy  building  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college.  The  Bozeman  school  board  likewise  gave  us  space  in  the  Bozeman  high 
school  building,  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  institation. 
Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  public  schools  in  this  neighborhood,  we  have  hsd  % 
very  desirable  class  of  students  apply  for  entrance,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  institution.  The  work  this  first  year  hsa 
been  largely  preparatory,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  equip  some  of  the  depart- 
ments in  consequence.  Our  chemical  and  engineering  departments  are  well  sop- 
plied  with  apparatus.  Our  physical,  veterinary,  and  business  departments  are 
fairly  equipped.  Other  departments,  including  the  mechanical,  will  receive  atten- 
tion the  coming  year. 

University  of  Nehraekaf  Lincoln,  Nebr, — The  changes  in  condition  and  progress  of 
the  Industrial  College  have  been  neither  many  nor  striking.  The  college  has 
received  its  full  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  students,  especial  gains  being 
made  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  electrical  engineering. 
The  number  of  students  in  shopwork  has  largely  increased.  The  addition  of  ample 
facilities  for  forge  work  (at  an  expense  of  $1,600  for  addition  to  building  and  about 
$2,500  in  equipment)  has  quickened  the  interest  of  both  students  and  the  public  in 
this  department.  The  only  enlargement  of  work  is  shown  in  a  three  years'  coorBO 
in  architecture,  which  is  meeting  with  much  favor. 

State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. — This  was  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  faculty  was  increased  by  1,  making  the  entire  nom- 
ber  18;  the  number  of  students  was  192.  The  standard  was  raised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  thorough,  substantial  work  was  done  in  all  departments.  A  qaarti 
mill  was  erected  for  the  mining  department,  and  now  the  graduates  are  fairly  pro- 
ficient in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  assaying.  The  mechanical  department,  with  its 
opportunities  for  work  in  wood  and  iron,  continues  very  popular  among  the  students. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  ^.— The 
first  year  in  the  new  location  has  been  marked  by  a  decided  advance.  Of  the  51 
members  of  the  freshmen  class,  20  have  taken  the  agricultural  course.  During  the 
winter  an  institute  course  in  agriculture  was  carried  on  with  a  maximum  attendance 
of  100.  This  was  £ree  and  open  to  all  without  examination.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  extending  the  study  of  agriculture  by  a  nonresident  course.  The  results,  while 
at  present  tentative,  are  gratifying,  as  students  are  enrolled  fh>m  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  buildings  are  practically  completed  and  have  been  in  constant  use 
during  the  year. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. — Special  attention  has  been  given  in  the 
extension  department  during  the  year  to  agricultural  work.  Five  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  1  course  in  botany,  each  course  of  6  lectures,  have  been  given.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  36  lectures  was  388  persons,  and  the  average  attendance  309. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  class  hours  was  379  persons,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 292. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  Las  Cmces,  N,  if«r.— The 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  college  has  been  made  more  complete.  The  most 
notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of  4  young  men  and  1 
young  woman.  Of  these,  3  had  pursued  the  course  in  agriculture,  1  the  course  m  civil 
engineering,  and  1  the  ladies'  course.  One  of  them,  a  native  Mexican,  was  immedi- 
ately employed  as  assistant  to  the  agriculturist  on  the  farm;  another  is  foreman  and 
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partner  on  tlio  largest  alfalfa  and  stock  ranch  in  tbo  yalley ;  and  tho  other  3  are 
teachers  in  tbo  common  scliools  of  tho  Territory.  The  college  continues  to  lack 
buildings  necessary  fur  tho  proper  coudncting  of  tho  several  departments.  Owing 
chiedy  to  financial  depression,  tho  attendance  at  tho  college  lias  not  been  quite  so 
largo  as  during  tho  previous  year,  but  the  work  and  the  college  spirit  have  improved 
greatly. 

Cornell  Universiiif,  Ithaca,  2i,  F.— Through  the  generosity  of  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  » 
new  building  for  tho  use  of  tho  college  of  mechanic  arts  was  orected  at  an  expense 
of  $55,000.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  legislature  for  a  dairy  husbandry 
building  furnished  means  for  tho  erection  of  a  two-story  building  (45  by  90)  of  whita 
Bandstone.  A  very  complete  museum  of  classical  archeology  was  dedicated.  Two 
new  assistant  professors  in  geology  were  appointed.  A  short  course  in  agriculture, 
extending  through  the  winter  term,  was  attended  by  61  special  students. 

Xorih  Carolina  College  of  Agriculiure  and  the  Mechanic  Jrt9,  Raleigh,  N,  C— Tho 
college  now  closes  its  fifth  year  with  an  attendance  of  192  students  and  a  graduating 
class  of  8.  There  have  now  been  27  graduates,  20  in  tho  mechanical  courso  and  7  in 
the  agricultural  course.  Of  all  these  not  one  is  idle,  but  all  are  self-supporting  in. 
honorable  employment,  which  would  indicate  that  this  college  is  falfilling  its  mission 
BO  far,  and  it  is  certainly  growing  in  popular  favor.  The  faculty  has  been  increased, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  a  preparatory  department  with  1  tutor. 
The  agricultural  department  has  been  greatly  advanced  during  the  post  session  and 
is  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  student  body  which  has  heretofore  greatly 
preferred  the  mechanical  course. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored  Race,  Grceneboro,  N.  C. — This 
college  began  its  first  session  as  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  on  November  6, 
1893;  but  as  the  plastering  was  still  incomplete,  and  the  heating  apparatus  not 
placed  in  position,  very  little  could  be  done  unti*  January  2,  1894.  After  that  data 
the  school  opened  with  splendid  prospects  of  success,  and  students  continued  to 
como  until  the  close  of  tho  session.    The  number  enrolled  was  56. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak, — During  the  year  the  main  build- 
ing was  completed  and  a  dormitory,  mechanical  laboratory,  farmhouse,  and  bam 
erected.  With  the  added  conveniences  the  work  of  the  college  is  now  carried  on 
thoroughly,  following  rigidly  the  lines  of  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
creating  and  endowing  agrionltural  colleges. 

.  Ohio  State  University,  Columlms,  Ohio,— There  were  383  students  in  the  technical 
schools.  Of  this  number  72  were  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  265  in  the  school  of 
engineering,  9  in  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  36  in  the  school  of  phar- 
macy. Numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  school  of  agriculture. 
The  outfit  of  the  shops  was  increased  by  $10,000  worth  of  new  tools  and  machines. 
Tho  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  were  so  modified  as  to  admit  of 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  amount  of  shopwork  required  in  those  courses. 

State  Agricultural  College  of  Oregon,  Corvallia,  Oreg, — Tho  work  of  the  college  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  in  the  advanced  classes  has  greatly 
increased.  A  number  of  farmers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  State,  and  a  farmers'  short  course  of  one  mouth  has  been  added  to  the  work 
of  tho  college.    This  course  was  well  patronized  last  winter.  » 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa, — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  tho  same  general  and  steady  growth  which  tlio  college  has  experienced  for 
several  years  past  has  continued  during  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1894.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  larger  than  ever  before,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
teaching  force  and  equipment,  and  the  class  entering  in  September,  1893,  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  better  preparation  than  any  preceding  class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  college  year  the  new  ougincering  building,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  addition  yet  made  to  the  facilities  for  instruction,  was 
ready  for  use  and  fully  occupied.    It  is  built  of  red  pressed  brick,  with  brownstone 
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trimmings.  It  is  of  massive,  substantial  appearance,  its  only  xnetension  to  «ntt> 
mentation  being  tlie  use  of  brown  sandstone,  to  acoontnate  oertidn  featnres,  sad  the 
finials  and  crockets  which  mark  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  the  stmctiue.  Tlnw 
break  the  monotony  of  straight  lines  and  give  an  added  touch  of  color  to  tlie 
whole.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  front  is  the  great  stone  arched  entrsBoe, 
supported  on  short  cylindrical  columns  on  either  side  and  extended  above  into  a 
projection  from  t^e  rooms  of  the  different  floors. 

llie  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement  under  t^e  whole,  having  in  the 
rear  a  wing  of  one  story  and  attic.  It  faces  the  roadway  a  total  length  of  266  feet 
and  extends  208  feet  to  the  rear,  making  a  total  of  50,824  square  feet,  or  abont  If 
acres.    The  floor  space  covers  more  than  2^  acres,  with  57  different  roonu. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  to  accommodate  only  the  two  departmentBef 
civil  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  all  its  appointments  of  leetore 
rooms,  offices,  laboratories,  shops,  drafting  rooms,  musenms,  depiulmeat  librari«, 
etc.,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  it  is  generally  eonoodedto 
have  no  superior  in  the  United  States.  At  present,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  foit* 
able  quarters  elsewhere,  the  two  departments  of  electrical  engineering  and  ainisf 
engineering  are  temporarily  accommodated  in  the  same  building. 

A  few  important  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction  were  inangurated  st  tbe  * 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  the  separation  of  thedq»iit- 
ment  of  electrical  engineering  from  that  of  physics,  of  which  it  had  previously  beea 
a  branch,  and  the  erection  of  it  into  an.  independent  department  with  its  separate 
equipment  and  teaching  force.  It  took  rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  strongestand  aiost 
popular  departments  of  the  institution. 

Another  highly  imjiortant  change  was  Uie  establishment  of  a  department  of  mining 
and  geology,  for  which  the  legislature  of  1893  made  provision.  This  department 
immediately  drew  students  from  other  courses^  and  gives  promise  of  meeting  as 
urgent  want.  Its  usefulness  to  the  public  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  pabli- 
cation  and  free  distribution  of  a  quarterly  bulletin,  largely  devoted  to  subjects  of 
practical  mining  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  features  of  the  year's  work  hsiben 
the  rapid  developement  of  the  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  dairying.  These 
courses  are  confined  to  the  winter  session  exclusively ;  are  open  to  auy  persoD  of 
good  moral  character  without  examination  as  to  educational  qualificationB,  and  the 
instruction  relates  almost  entirely  to  practical  subjects,  so  l^at  the  informttioQ 
acquired  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  daily  work  of  the  farm.  All  instructors  who 
have  had  these  branches  in  charge  express  in  the  highest  terms  their  surprise  tod 
gratification  at  the  eagerness  and  success  with  which  these  students,  numy  of  theo 
without  careful  previous  training,  grasp  comparatively  difficult  subjects.  I  mi 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  direction,  with  such  modification  and  devel- 
opment as  experience  may  suggest,  will  be  found  eventually  a  key  to  the  solotioD 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  education  in  agriculture. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teaching  force  over  the  previous  year  was  9,  and  io 
that  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  2. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Aritf  KinpHon,  B,  L — ^The  institn- 
tion  has  made  especial  progress  in  its  mechanical  department  during  the  past  ye^' 
The  other  departments  have  been  well  sustained. 

Clemson  AgricuUural  College,  Clemson  College,  8,  C, — The  mechanical  building  has 
been  enlarged  and  more  fully  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  A  dairy  and  cheese 
factory  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  The  main  building  wat 
destroyed  by  fire  May  22,  1894.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  by  February  15,  1895.  The  farm  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
285  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  making  a  total  of  about  1^100  acres  behmgiog 
to  the  college. 

Clajtin  Univereity,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. — We  have  developed  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanic  arts.    The  plant  is  large  and  complete.    Nearly  all  students  are 
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zeqiiied  to  t»k«  full  courses  in  from  two  to  four  departments.    The  outlook  for  both 
tlie  agricnltaral  and  mechanical  departments  is  encouraging. 

Simth  Dakpta  AgricuUitral  Colleffe,  BrookinffSf  8,  Dak. — The  young  men's  dormitory 
lias  been  transformed  into  a  laboratory  for  the  botanical  department,  class  rooms 
for  mechanical  drawing  and  for  the  work  in  indnstrial  art,  and  for  the  library. 
The  old  quarters  of  the  library  have  been  converted  into  a  physical  laboratory.  A 
system  of  waterworks  was  also  provided,  by  which  all  parts  of  the  institution  have 
l^^ea  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  good  water. 

riatserfi^f  of  Temnettee,  Knoxrillef  Temn, — The  university  made  marked  progress 
darinip  the  year.  The  noteworthy  departure  of  the  year  was  the  admission  of 
Tvomen  to  the  academic  department  of  the  university  with  all  privileges  of  scholar- 
sliipsy  ete.  Women  have  to  be  17  years  of  age  and  meet  the  same  requirements  with 
regard  to  admission  as  nwn.  Hfly-six  women  were  odmitted  to  the  freshman, 
sopbomore,  and  junior  classes  of  the  various  courses  and  made  an  excellent  record  for 
1>oth  work  and  conduct.  A  separate  building  was  fitted  up  with  reading  rooms, 
study  rooms,  society  hall,  lunch  room,  and  toilet  room  for  their  exclusive  accomo- 
dation while  at  the  coUei^e.  They  boarded  in  private  families  in  town  selected  by 
the  faculty. 

The  attendance  upon  the  college  of  agrieulture  and  mechanic  arts  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  institution,  reaching  a  total  of  334  for  the  year. 

Among  the  material  improvements  which  have  been  ordered  and  are  now  under 
way  are  an  office  and  dormitory  building  on  the  college  farm  for  the  accommodation 
of  agricultural  stndents,  and  a  drill  and  athletic  ground.  The  new  dormitory  will  con- 
tain aaq>le  accommodations  for  the  si>eGial  agricultural  students  who  have  hitherto 
had  to  live  with  the  other  students  in  the  regular  collie  dormitories,  together  with 
dining  rooms,  kitchens,  and  other  facilities  for  their  cooperative  boarding  club.  Its 
location  on  the  college  farm  will  enable  thorn  to  give  much  closer  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  department. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex, — The  attendance 
daring  the  past  session  was  at  all  times  as  great  as  our  accommodations  warrant. 
A  characteristic  feature  added  was  the  provision  made  by  the  legislature  for  addi- 
tional student  labor ;  the  larger  part  was  educational,  for  which  no  compensation 
was  allowed.  Students  performed  nonedncational  labor  when  required  by  the 
college  and  received  compensation  according  to  industry,  faithfulness,  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Frairie  View  State  Kormml  School,  Prairie  View,  Ter.— All  departments  showed 
niarke<l  progress.    Stndents  take  readily  to  industrial  pursuits. 

Agricultural  CoUegt  of  Utah,  Logan,  Utah. — Tbe  new  laundry,  kitchen  rooms,  and 
cnlinary  rooms  of  the  domestic  arts  department,  rooms  for  dairy  department,  shops 
for  iron  mechanism,  forge  shops,  wood  shops,  drawing  rooms,  and  laboratories  of  the 
new  building  have  been  found  excellently  adapted  to  their  puriK>8e.  The  college 
graduated  its  first  class  of  15  members  this  year.  The  commercial  course  has  been 
extended  to  four  years. 

Unitersitgof  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  Vi. — Two  new  build- 
ings are  being  erected,  and  will  cost,  with  equipments,  $250,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  industrial  departments  is  increasing,  both  actually  and  relatively.  A 
▼ahiable  tract  of  land,  18  acres,  has  been  purchased. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blackshnrg,  Ta.— The  faculty  lias  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  three  assistants — 1  in  mechanical  engineering,  1  in  Eng- 
lish, and  1  in  mathematics.  New  buildings  erected  were  a  creamery  and  cheese  fac- 
tory, cottage  for  horticultural  foreman,  and  a  dormitory  containing  55  rooms.  Large 
and  important  additions  were  made  to  the  oqnipment  of  the  departments  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering;  new  lathes,  benches,  and  machines  were  put  in  the  wood 
shop;  foundry  put  in  rimning  order;  steam  laundry  put  in  operation,  and  large  addi- 
tions made  to  the  apparatus  in  the  different  scientific  departments.  Two  new  pieces 
of  artillery  were  purchased;  20  cows  were  added  to  the  dairy  herd,  and  pigs  of 
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improved  breed  were  obtaiued.  The  degrees  conferred  were  m  foUoTrs:  9B.S.;1 
A.  M.;  1M.E.,-  ICE. 

TFanhington  JgricuUural  College  and  Seh4}ol  of  Science,  Pttllman,  Wa$h.-~k  ihort 
coarso  in  agriculture  ia  offered  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  come  from  the  farm  ind 
go  back  soon  to  the  farm.  The  course  in  domestic  economy  was  \rell  attended  bj 
yonog  women.    The  course  in  agriculture  was  attended  by  25  young  men. 

West  Virginia  Unicereitif,  Morgantown,  7F.  Fa. — The  number  of  students  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  vear  in  the  history  of  the  university.  The  full  aji:hciiltiinl 
course  has  been  extended  to  four  years.  Special  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  tbe 
department  of  mechanical  and  o)ectrical  engineering  and  mechanic  arts.  ExtensiTe 
additions  have  been  made  to  tho  equipment  and  the  capacity  of  the  buildmgs  will 
bo  doubled.    Aliout  $10,000  wore  expended  on  buildings  for  tho  experiment  statioQ. 

Univereittf  of  Wieconain,  Madison,  TFi*.— During  the  year  the  horticnltural  boildins 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $23,167,  $14,200  of  which  sum  was  by  direct  approphi- 
tion  from  the  legislature  of  1893  for  that  purpose.  Tho  same  legislatnro  appropriated 
.  $8C0  for  tobacco  investigations.  One  hundred  and  three  students  took  the  dair; 
course;  wo  could  have  had  twice  this  number  had  there  been  accommodations.  The 
legislature  of  1893  appropriated  $25,000  for  an  addition  to  the  present  mechanical 
building,  and  these  improvements  are  now  well  under  way. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo, — The  equipment  of  the  various  laboratories 
has  been  improved,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  are  much  better  than  heretofore. 
Wyoming  is  not  an  agricultural  State  and  our  students  are  not  disposed  to  pome  i 
strictly  agricultural  course;  but  the  mechanical  engineering  course  is  quite  popnlir 
with  the  students,  many,  in  scientific  courses  of  the  university,  availing  themaeltei 
of  the  opportunity  offered  in  manual  training  afforded  by  the  workshop  of  the 
■mechanical  department. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

.  [The  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Expori- 
ment  Stations,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1894.] 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kind  allusions  to  me  i>ersonally.  In  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  make  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  twofold  relation 
which  the  agricultural  college  bears,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  assists  it  by  making  wise  and  useful  experiments  in  regard  to  planU 
and  animals,  the  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  training  and  cultivating,  the 
modes  of  adaptation  to  climate  and  soil.  We,  in  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment here  in  Washington,  are  pioud  of  what  the  Agricultural  Department  does  in 
these  and  in  other  lines;  but  my  Bureau  wishes  to  bo  kept  in  mind  by  the  managen 
of  agricultural  colleges  for  its  interest  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  maDage* 
ment.  I  shall  speak  at  length  of  the  method  of  teaching  agriculture  as  a  brancli  of 
study.  The  agricultural  population  in  any  country  is  the  most  conservative  class  of 
all  its  people.  They  follow  the  methods  of  their  predecessor ;  they  are  patriarchal 
in  their  ways.  You  have  dealt  w  i  th  them  and  do  not  need  assurances  from  me.  Yoo 
could  read  us  a  lesson  on  this  subject;  but  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  had  the  educa- 
tion of  a  farmer  and  know  something  about  tho  prejudices  and  conceits  that  be 
harbors.  The  farmer  believes  his  vocation  to  be  the  one  which  secures  the  most 
personal  independenco  of  all  employments,  because  he  raises  what  he  eats  and  oflco 
the  raw  material  for  clothing.  He  thinks  of  an  ideal  civilization  in  some  far  distant 
future  which  shall  have  no  cities,  but  only  farms.  I  could  make  a  long  story  of  the 
development  of  my  own  ideas  in  this  regard.  I  could  toll  how  I  changed  my  former 
ideas  and  came  to  see  that  farming  is  the  most  dependent  of  the  employments,  and 
that  instead  of  farm  life,  urban  life  is  the  life  of  the  future  and  of  the  highest 
civilization.    Farming  will  in  that  i>eriod   become  market  gardening  and  bo  *> 
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profitable  as  manufactaiiDg  and  commerce  arc.  I  began  by  supposing  that  the 
farmer  prodaced  most  of  the  Avealth  of  the  country,  but  when  I  investigated  the 
questions  of  political  economy  I  learned  that  it  is  (he  manufacturer  and  commercial 
vocations  irhich  add  most  to  the  value  of  our  productions. 

The  raw  material  furnished  by  the  farmer  constitutes  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  which  includes  the 
other  wealth  of  the  country  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  and  trader  and  the 
one  who  transports  the  goods.  Looking  into  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
farmer  one  meets  first  these  curious  facts :  Ho  finds  the  farmer  the  most  conserva- 
tive person  and  the  person  who  is  the  most  ignorant  of  the  true  basis  of  modern 
civilizationi  which  rests  on  productive  industry  and  the  application  of  machinery 
to  the  performance  of  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  All  this  points  directly  to  the 
significance  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  It  shows  its  great  power 
and  usefulness.  The  agricultural  college  takes  a  boy  from  this  place  and  another 
from  that  place,  educates  him,  teaches  him  what  his  gifted  fellow-men  have  been 
iloing  in  the  way  of  inventing  new  methods  of  creating  wealth,  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  farms,  aiding  hnman  labor  by  machinery.  It  sends  him  back  to  his  oom- 
munity  charged  with  information  and  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  college  may 
profitably  set  its  students  to  reporting  upon  the  condition  of  their  local  communities, 
discussing  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  especially  making  note  of  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  their  localities.  This  suggests  what  we  call  '* university  extension,"  now 
creating  so  much  interest  in  this  country  and  England.  University  extension  seems 
to  be  the  very  field  of  greatest  usefulness  open  to  the  agricultural  college.  I  defer 
to  your  better  wisdom  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  mo  that  such  extension  of  higher 
education  and  of  secondary  education  promises  to  enable  us  to  take  acoonnt  of  two 
kinds  of  youth  in  the  community.  One  kind  of  youth  we  have  provided  for.  He 
is  the  boy  who  wants  the  old-fashioned  education  and  his  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  make  him  pass  strict  examinations  in  the  elementary  work,  and  promote  him 
step  after  step  when  he  has  completed  the  course  prescribed.  Hitherto  we  have 
included  the  other  kind  of  boy— the  boy  who  has  great  talent  in  some  particular 
direction,  but  has  not  a  taste  for  the  old-fashioned  education,  and  will  not  pass 
through  a  course  of  study  extended  through  many  years.  The  secondary  school  and 
the  college  lose  their  hold  of  this  class  of  youth ;  but  a  groat  many  of  our  sucoessfnl 
men  come  from  this  class.  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  if  their  parents  had  furnished  the  money  for  it.  A  great  many 
of  our  millionaires  are  not  college  bred;  many  of  our  inventors  are  not  college  bred; 
they  have,  nevertheless,  become  giants  in  their  special  provinces.  They  have  been 
lifted  in  special  powers.  It  would  be  interesting  could  we  trace  in  every  ease  the 
history  of  these  men  back  through  their  infancy  and  study  their  heredity  also.  We 
0Loald  see  how  the  brain,  ner^'es,  and  energy  of  the  family  worked  to  develop  a  man 
"Who  has  a  faculty  of  secreting  wealth,  as  the  adipose  tissue  is  secreted  in  the  body. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  agricultural  college  is  about  to  take  hold 
of  this  work  and  look  after  the  sporadic  individual  who  is'  good  in  some  particular 
line  but  has  no  activity  for  general  studies,  or  at  least  no  taste  for  them.  His  whole 
soul  goes  out  in  activity  on  some  particular  line.  It  may  be  entomology,  or  astronomy, 
or  meteorology,  or  botany,  or  archteology ;  or  it  may  be  a  much  narrower  provinoe, 
Buch  as  the  cultivation  of  the  ]K>tato,  the  improvement  of  the  beet  root  for  the  table, 
or  for  sugar-making  purposes.  We  shall  agree  that  the  schools  ought  to  get  hold  of 
Bach  men.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  agricultural  college 
to  look  out  for  the  youth  who  do  not  come  to  school,  but  who  show  eminent  capacity 
in  particular  lines  relating  to  the  industries,  or  especially  agriculture.  My  neigh- 
l>or,  Mr.  Bull,  in  Concord,  Mass.,  invented  the  Concord  grape  by  a  long  series  of 
experiments  on  the  native  grapes  of  his  region. 

I  do  not  mention  this  function  of  the  agricultural  college  as  seeming  to  offer  advice 
to  you  who  are  present,  for  I  well  know  that  you  are  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
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United  Stfttet  to  understand  tlie  work  of  the  ogiicnltnral  colleges,  «nd  I  belioretU 
yon  have  found  ont  or  are  in  the  process  of  finding  out  the  lines  in  which  to  beit 
direct  their  work«  This  onnnal  conference  of  agricultural  college  presidents  is  itielf 
sufficient  evidence  that  what  each  discovers  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  his  fellows.  There  is  a  constant  process  of  reinforcing  each  agricul- 
tural college  by  the  experience  of  all  similar  institutions. 

While  I  as  an  outsider  am  not  oomjietent  to  suggest  new  lines  of  work,  I  claim  to 
know  enough  about  the  subject  to  arouse  in  me  the  desire  to  get  brief  reports  on  tlis 
progress  made  by  the  faculties  of  your  institutions  in  reducing  agriculture  and  kin- 
dred branches  of  industry  to  a  pedagogical  form.  The  branches  of  instruction  in  tin 
old  colleges  have  long  since  been  reduced  to  such  a  form.  The  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  grammar  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  IflB- 
Bon  that  lies  nearest  to  the  papll's  mind  is  placed  at  the  beginning.  It  is  followed  by 
a  second  lesson  which  presupposes  the  first  lesson  and  builds  upon  it,  a  third  lesson,  t 
fourth  lesson,  and  all  the  rest  follow;  each  one  building  on  what  has  gone  befoieit 
and  adding  some  new  matter  of  consideration  that  is  important  and  nsefuL  It  ii 
essential  to  the  pedagogical  form  that  the  first  lesson  shall  be  useful  and  good  if  so 
other  lesson  follows  it.  It  is  essential  that  if  you  cut  off  the  series  of  lessons  at  any 
point  that  all  shall  be  useftQ  and  valuable  up  to  that  point.  It  is  bad  pedagoj^ical 
form  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  learn  a  series  of  lessons  which  are  nothing  in  themselva 
but  the  mere  scaffolding  to  an  important  idea  by  and  by  to  be  dev^oped. 

In  your  branches  of  mechanical  industry  you  find  that  much  has  been  done  to 
reduce  these  to  a  pedagogical  form.  In  the  public  schools  of  many  cities,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  cooking  is  taught  in  a  series  of  progressive  lessons.  Itspedagogie 
form  has  been  fully  developed.  I  take  it  that  in  the  study  of  agriculture  whaterer 
branches  are  taught  as  preliminary  discipline  should  have  practical  illusteattooi 
drawn  from  the  soils,  plants,  and  animals  at  every  step.  As  in  all  other  branchea^ 
we  must  get  hold  of  the  interest  of  a  pupil,  both  hereditary  and  acquired,  and  futen 
one  by  one  our  studies  to  this  interest.  I  desire  to  get  from  each  agricultural  college 
brief  reports  of  progress  made  in  reducing  the  various  features  of  this  field  of  study 
to  a  pedagogical  form,  being  confident  that  when  this  reduction  is  complete,  instrne- 
tion  in  agriculture  will  not  only  be  well  managed  in  your  institutions,  but  also  will 
find  its  way  iuto  the  elementary  schools  of  the  farming  districts. 

I  road  some  time  ago  in  Thorold  Kodgers,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Six  Hundred  Yean 
of  Wages, "  Chapter  XVI,  the  following : 

''We  owe  the  improvements  in  English  agriculture  to  Holland.  From  this  conntiy 
we  borrowed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cultivation  otwktUf 
rood,  and  at  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  artificial  grasseB.  The  Dutch  bad 
practiced  agriculture  with  the  patient  and  minute  industry  of  market  gardeneis. 
They  had  tried  successfully  to  cultivate  everything  to  the  uttermost  which  could  be 
used  for  human  food  or  could  give  innocent  gratification  to  a  refined  taste.  They 
taught  agriculture  and  they  taught  gardening.  They  were  the  first  people  to  su^ 
round  their  homesteads  with  flower  beds,  with  groves,  with  trim  parUrre$,  with  the 
finest  turf,  to  improve /mil  trees,  to  seek  out  and  perfect  edible  roots  and  kerbs,  at  onee 
for  man  and  cattle.  We  owe  to  the  Dutch  that  scurvy  and  leprosy  have  been  banished 
from  England;  that  continuous  crops  have  taken  the  place  of  barren  fallows;  that 
the  true  rotation  of  crops  has  been  discovered  and  perfected;  that  the  population  of 
these  islands  has  been  increased,  and  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  England  are  ten  tiwtss 
what  they  were  in  numbers  and  three  times  what  they  were  in  size  and  quality. 
Even  now  the  ancient  agricultural  skill  of  the  Hollander  is  not  extinct.  The 
gardeners  of  Haarlem  still  purvey  roots  and  bulbs  of  flowers  for  the  civilized  world,  and 
there  is  much  which  the  English  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  could  learn  with 
advantage  from  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  of  the  Datch  farmer,  and  perhaps 
will  learn,  when  England  is  relieved  from  the  curse  of  her  present  land  system  and 
her  tenant  farmers  till  the  land  under  the  same  guarantees  as  the  Dutchman  does." 
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It  would  seem  from  this  quotation  that  England  changed  her  agriculture  from  the 
old-fashioned  stylo  of  raising  staple  crops  to  the  more  lucrative  and  highly  developed 
farming  known  by  us  as  "  market  gardening.'^  I  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  connected  with  the  stndy  of  agriculture—this  matter  of  market 
gardening.  I  can  see  that  it  is  very  important  to  detail  intelligent  students  or  com- 
mittees of  students  from  each  class  to  study  the  methods  of  the  market  gardeners 
Tvho  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  nearest  large  cities.  The  States  remote  from  cities 
show  a  much  less  profitable  farming  than  those  States  whose  farmers  reside  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  cities.  Some  years  ago  I  found  that  the  farmers  of  Maine 
averaged  about  $300  a  family,  counting  their  total  productions  at  market  prices; 
while  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  averaged  only  a  little  less  than  $600  a  year,  because 
of  their  nearness  to  New  York  and  its  densely  populated  suburbs.  What  an  interest- 
ing seminarium  or  college  conference  could  be  held  with  a  class  of  agricultural 
students  who  discussed  in  a  round-table  style  the  report  of  a  committee  of  their 
classmates  who  had  been  inquiring  into  the  market  gardens  and  ascertaining  what 
crops  are  raised  and  in  what  order  of  succession;  how  many  in  the  year;  how  the 
gardeners  meet  the  first  demands  of  the  market  in  the  spring ;  how  they  use  forcing 
houses ;  how  they  handle  transportation ;  how  they  get  to  market ;  how  they  live — 
that  is  to  say,  how  they  sleep  and  eat  while  on  the  way  to  the  city  and  while  there. 
All  these  little  practical  items  become  interesting  and  suggestive  when  discussed  in 
this  way.  The  uneducated  person  lives  and  acts,  but  does  not  think  about  the  method 
of  his  living  and  acting.  School  education  sets  the  individual  at  once  to  considering 
the  method  in  which  things  are  done.  What  an  interesting  thing  it  would  be  to 
compare  the  methods  of  market  gardeners  in  ^'^ew  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  etc.  Set  to  study  these  processes,  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  college  become  centers  of  information  and  directive  power  for 
their  neighborhoods  when  they  return  as  graduates  to  their  homes. 

It  has  been  found  that  university  extension  stands  in  need  of  endowment  much 
more  than  the  regular  teaching  work  of  the  colleges  of  the  country.  There  should 
be  fellowships  founded  by  wealthy  men  interested  in  agriculture,  so  that  young  men 
of  genius  may  repair  to  the  college  on  these  fellowships  and  have  their  necessary 
expenses  all  provided  for.  This  is  the  one  country  of  the  world  for  endowment  of 
educational  institutions  by  private  munificence.  I  presume  that  each  college  presi- 
dent knows  of  certain  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  erect  monuments  for  their 
families  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  in  the  State  university,  if  they  were  sure  that 
the  money  would  increase  the  practical  acumen  of  students  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  in  this  direction  large  endowments  may  be  expected  in  the 
near  future,  and  that  a  proper  account  of  the  practical  work  done  by  agricultural 
students  when  published  in  the  Annuill  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  attracting  from  men  of  wealth  numerous  endow- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  founding  fellowships  in  agriculture.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  this  country  look  askance  at  the  liberal  education  furnished  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Many  have  devoted  large  sums  to  establish  nondescript  institutes, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  better  fit  young  men  for  industry  and  the  practical 
demands  of  life.  They  want  something,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  what 
they  want.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  future  of  these  land-grant  colleges,  founded 
for  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction,  to  solve  this  problem  and  to  hold  up  for 
the  would-be  pr«actical  philanthroi)ists  a  kind  of  education  which  makes  the  most 
of  the  talents  of  the  youth  and  to  stimulate  him  to  original  investigation  and  to 
lead  him  onward  into  the  necessary  abstruse  and  highly  technical  studies  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  endow  him  with  power  to  solve  the  highest  problems.  I 
have  ventured  to  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  kind  of 
contributions  I  should  like  from  the  presidents  and  professors  of  agricultural  col- 
leges who  will  kindly  undertake  to  record  for  me  these  items  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  pedagogical  form  for  the  new  branches  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER   11. 
FORESTRY   EDUCATION. 

By  C.  Wbllman  PakkSi  C.  B,,  Special  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Antwerp 

Exposition, 


Probably  no  other  groat  subject  is  receiving  so  littlo  attention  in  the  United 
States  as  the  science  of  forestry.  Its  importance  is  not  generally  appreciated  and 
donbtless  most  people  look  npon  it  as  a  subject  of  secondary  importance  to  all  bat 
farmers  and  lamborraen.  Americans,  who  are  so  apt  to  invent  mechanical  appli- 
ances to  effect  economics  in  manufacturing,  should  excel  in  the  treatment  of  the 
£^atcr  questions  of  political  and  social  economy.  So  long  as  the  forest  is  consid- 
ered only  as  a  source  of  timber  and  wood  and  continues  to  supply  these  commodities 
in  such  quantity  that  the  market  prices  are  not  materially  increased,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  that  forestry  is  a  question  which 
demands  immediate  consideration.  But  there  is  no  nation  of  Europe  which  hoe  not 
learned  that  forest  science  is  a  subject  of  national  importance,  and  we  con  not  hope 
to  ignore  it  for  many  more  generations. 

Nearly  every  European  nation  owns  extensive  forests,  which  are  so  well  managed 
by  State  forest  directors  that  they  aro  the  source  of  considerable  public  revenues. 
Among  the  largest  and  best  managed  of  the  national  forests  are  tho  Prussian  forests, 
of  6,200,000  acres;  the  French  forests,  of  2,200,000  acres;  the  Bavarian  forests,  of 
2,300,000  acres,  and  the  Austrian  forests,  of  2,330,000  acres.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area,  approximate  annual  cost,  and  approximate  annual  income  from  each 
of  the  above  forests : 


Nation. 

Area. 

Approximate 
annual  coat. 

Approximate  annual 
Income. 

GroM. 

Het. 

ProMis 

Acret. 
0.200,000 
2.200,000 
2.300.000 
2,330,000 

$8,000,000 
2,500.000 
8.000.000 
1,500,000 

$14,000,000 

7,500,000 
6.000.000 
2.000,000 

#8.000.000 
5.000,00t 

]^^iuoe 

3Avaria 

8,000.0M 
600,000 

AoBtri* 

Of  the  70,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  tho  United  States  about  17,000,000 
acres  have  been  reserved  for  permanen  t  forests.  Besides  the  forest  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  thero  aro  about  400.000,000  acres  of  forest  land  owned  by  individuals. 

At  present  we  are  using,  annually,  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood  for  railroad.1, 
another  500,000,000  cubic  feet  for  fencing,  4,000,000,000  cubic  feet  for  lumber,  and 
about  17,000,000,000  cubic  foet  for  all  other  purposes.  If  forests  were  properly  man- 
aged, the  annual  growth  of  300,000,000  acres  would  produce  this  amo'unt  of  wood. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  probable  that  not  over  a  third  of  tho  consumption  is 
supplied  by  annual  growth,  tho  balance  being  taken  from  tho  original  store  of  the 
forests;  that  is,  we  are  not  only  using  tho  interest  but  are  impairing  the  nation's 
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capital.  If  this  means  deforesting  one  or  two  million  acres  per  year,  the  nation  mij, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  timber  and  wood  supply,  continue  for  another  century  to 
Ignore  the  snbject. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  mnch  of  the  forest  land  is  so  far  remored 
from  the  populous  parts  of  the  country  that  its  wood  is  practically  unavailable  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transportation ;  so  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
forest  produce  by  substituting  other  materials  where  practicable,  and  by  taking  sndi 
precautions  as  will  increase  the  life  of  timber.  This  is  specially  true  asregirdi 
railroad  tics,  for  the  tie  maker  generally  wastes  more  wood  than  ho  uses.  Often  bf 
destroys  a  fine,  large  oak  to  make  a  single  tie,  which  he  sells  for  less  than  50  cento. 

But  of  mnch  greater  importance  than  its  value  as  a  source  of  timber  and  wood  is 
the  influence  of  a  forest  upon  agriculture,  trade,  and  transportation. 

No  agricultural  crop  can  be  a  success  without  a  proper  mixture  of  sun  and  vtter, 
and  over  much  of  the  country  the  farmers  have  reason  to  fear  drought  until  thdi 
crops  are  either  ruined  or  harvested.  Their  experience  has  been  such  that  they  do 
not  expect  a  full  crop  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  If  they  conld  be 
assured  that  their  crops  would  be  frequently  watered  they  would  feel  that  time 
expended  in  planting  is  not  wasted  time.  Anything,  which  is  not  too  expensiTe^ 
that  can  insure  a  proper  supply  of  water  should  be  made  use  of;  and  it  is  beliered 
that  a  forest,  more  than  any  other  thing,  can  do  this.  If  so,  our  high  lands  should 
be  covered  with  forests.  An  assured  and  properly  used  water  supply  would  ineieiie 
the  income  from  farm  lands  by  at  least  $5  per  acre,  which  would  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture of  irom  $50  to  $100  per  acre  to  provide  such  a  supply.  At  the  prices  for  wbicb 
forest  land  is  being  sold  in  NeXr  England  this  would  represent  ftom  10  to  90  acres  of 
mountain  forest.  Of  the  total  areas  of  valleys  the  best  tenth  might  be  divided  into 
farms  to  be  worked  by  their  owners  and  the  other  nine-tenths  kept  in  forest.  Tbe 
increased  taxable  value  of  the  farms  would  be  snfficient  reason  for  the  State  to  own 
and  preserve  the  forest,  for  the  interest  on  the  investment  wonld  be  more  thin  met 
by  the  increased  taxes  on  the  improvements,  even  if  the  forest  itself  yielded  no  direct 
income. 

Turning  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing,  we  find  that  nearly  all  manulaetnren 
are  using  steam  engines,  and  that  the  natural  energy  of  the  streams  is  wasted, 
because  water  power  can  not  be  relied  upon,  the  streams  getting  beyond  control 
after  thaws  and  storms,  and  at  some  other  times  becoming  almost  dry.  The  floods 
are  liable  to  do  great  damage  to  buildings  and  goods,  and  the  dry  stages  require 
either  a  suspension  of  operation  or  supplementary  ]K>wer. 

This  condition,  which  has  come  about  with  the  cutting  of  the  forests  and  the  set- 
tlement of  lands  upstream,  causes  us  to  consider  whether  the  farms  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  forests  and  uniform  water  power  which  they  have  caused  to  disappear. 
In  the  case  of  steam  power,  man  mines  and  transports  coal  at  great  expense,  and  io 
converting  it  into  mechanical  energy  is  forced  by  naturo  to  waste  five-sixths  of  ^ 
inherent  energy.  In  the  case  of  water  power,  nature  transports  the  fuel  and  allowi 
man  to  use  five-sixths  of  the  inherent  energy.  For  the  protection  of  our  coal  snpplff 
wasteful  steam  engines  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  displaced  by  water  moton 
or  by  electric  motors  driven  by  electricity  generated  by  water  power  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  distant  jmints  where  it  is  needed.  The  Government  should,  hy 
restoring  the  forests,  improve  the  flow  of  streams,  and  thus  encourage  the  snbetita- 
tion  of  economical  water  wheels  for  wasteful  steam  engines. 

Turning  from  manufacturing  to  transportation,  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  BiTsr 
will  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  water  highways  that  have  been  injured  by  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  For  many  years  the  Mohawk  River  furnished  sufficient 
water  to  operate  the  eastern  end  of  the  Erie  Canal,  but  when  mnch  land  had  beso 
improved  the  floods  and  droughts  came  and  made  it  necessary  to  find  an  additional 
supply  of  water,  so  the  Black  River  was  tapped.  These  same  floods  and  drooghti 
changed  the  flow  in  the  Hudson  to  such  an  extent  that  adjacent  lands  and  building* 
were  damaged  by  the  floods,  and  navigation  was  impeded  by  the  droughts  and  the 
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»ilt  depoAited  by  tbe  receding  floods.  Hilliont  of  dollars  are  being  expended  to 
Temedj  these  erils,  not  by  reraoying  the  source  of  the  erils  bot  by  removing  the 
eJEects. 

Fortunately  natural  forest  land  is  held  to  be  of  so  little  yalne  that  States  can 
acquire  it  without  great  expense,  and  i$  forests  are  so  important  to  the  farmer, 
maniiiaetnrory  and  transporter,  it  would  seem  that  the  GoTemment  should  own  and 
naaiiage  the  forests  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  of  the  State.  Another  reason  for 
State  ownership  of  forests  is  that  a  State  can  wait  a  century  for  the  crop  which  is 
so  slow  growing  that  it  can  not  return  an  early  crop  to  the  planter. 

Forestry,  then,  should  receive  attention*  because  a  properly  managed  forest  will 
£iiraish  a  continuous  supply  of  useful  forest  products;  because  it  will  furnish  ani> 
ibrm  power  to  manufaetnrers,  and  because  it  will  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and 
silt  in  navigable  and  irrigating  streams^  thus  insuring  good  crops  and  cheap  trans- 
portation. 

The  proper  management  of  forests  requires  a  considerable  number  of  highly  eda- 
cftted  forest  engineers,  and  every  European  nation  has  at  least  one  state  school  in 
ivhich  to  educate  such  men.  France  has  its  school  at  Nancy ;  Italy  has  its  school  at 
'^^llambro8a ;  Spain  has  its  school  in  the  Escorial,  and  nearly  every  other  nation  has 
m  school  at  or  near  the  capital  of  the  country.  Among  the  important  forest  schools 
in  Germany  are  the  Prussian  schools  at  Neostadt,  Eberswald,  and  MUndeu;  the 
Saxon  sebool  at  Tharandt,  the  Badeneae  school  at  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Bavarian  schools 
at  Aschaffenburg  and  Munich.  Until  recently  England  had  no  forest  school,  but^ 
recognizing  the  importance  of  having  trained  forest  engineers,  sent  state  pupils  to 
the  schools  at  Nancy,  Carlsruhe,  and  Zurich  to  be  trained  for  service  in  the  forest 
departments  of  India,  South  Africa,  and  other  colonies. 

One  can  not  doubt  that  such  a  school  is  needed  in  this  country,  for,  to  avoid  rob- 
bing future  generatkms,  the  present  generation  must  keep  the  country  in  as  good 
natural  condition  as  it  is  to-day;  and  this  can  not  be  done  without  specially  trained 
men  to  direct  the  use  and  step  the  abuse  of  natural  resources.  This  generation  it 
robbing  future  generations  by  wasting  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  wood.  The  National  and 
State  governments  should  combine  to  stop  this  abuse,  and,  while  thus  protecting 
tbe  interests  of  the  citizens,  they  may  draw  from  the  forests  and  streams  a  consider- 
able income  which  should  reduce  the  tax  rates  on  property  owned  by  individuals. 
Three  hundred  million  acres  of  forest,  managed  as  state  forests  are  managed  in 
France  and  Crermany,  would  require  perhaps  30,000  trained  men  and,  providing  tbe 
market  prices  were  alike  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  wcmld  yield  a  net 
income  of  over  $250,000,000.  As  the  market  prices  are  not  now  the  same  in  both 
countries  no  such  profits  could  be  expected,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
tbis  country  may  be  depended  upon  to  soon  make  tbe  conditions  here  what  they 
now  are  in  Germany. 

The  following  brief  description  of  typical  European  schools  will  give  some  idea 
of  their  plans,  methods,  and  equipment,  and  may  bo  of  value  in  deciding  upon  the 
form  of  school  best  suited  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country. 

The  French  National  For^try  School,  established  at  Nancy  in  1824,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  forest  engineers;  and,  whUe 
maintained  esi>ecially  for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  French  forest  service, 
it  has  been  open  to  other  French  students  who  disclaimed  any  intention  of  ever 
becoming  candidates  for  positions  in  tho  state  forest  service.  Of  both  classes  of 
French  students  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  been  about  40.  At  the 
request  of  the  Belgian  and  British  governments,  state  pupils  from  those  nations 
have  also  been  allowed  to  study  at  the  school. 

Until  1888  tho  first  part  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  fundamental  sdenres  preparatory  to  the  advanced  professional  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  tbe  course.  At  that  time,  it  having  been  decided  that  sonao  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  could  as  well  be  done  elsewhere,  and  that  tho  faculty  at  Nancy,  if  relieved 
of  this  work,  could  give  better  attention  to  the  professional  part  of  the  course,  the 
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President  of  Franco  docreed  that  henceforth  all  state  pnpils  of  the  NstMol 
Forestry  School  at  Kancy  should  ho  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  the  National  Agm- 
noniic  Institute  of  Franco,  an  institution  revived  in  1876,  and  ostahlished  in  tks 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  ot  M<^ti6r8  at  Paris. 

In  the  latter  institution  there  is  a  three-years'  course  of  instmction  givoi  bja 
teaching  staff  of  ahout  50  professors  and  others.  Of  those  graduates  irho  wish  tt 
enter  the  national  forestry  service,  tho  10  or  12  who  stand  highest  in  tbe  classes  an 
given  purses  of  1,500  francs  and  appointments  to  the  National  Forestry  Sebool si 
Nancy. 

Since  this  arrangement  went  into  effect  tho  course  of  instruction  at  Kancjkai 
hcen  shortened  to  two  years,  of  which  time  thirteen  months  aro  given  to  theory  and 
seven  months  to  practice.  The  suhjects  taught  hy  the  7  professors  may  he  c1ts< 
under  four  heads.  (1)  Natural  science  applied  to  forestry  (forest  meteorology, 
forest  life  and  growth,  forest  estimates,  etc.);  (2)  legal  science  applied  tofiDrestry 
(civil  and  criminal  laws,  game  laws,  forest  laws,  etc.);  (3)  administrative  scieoee 
applied  to  methods  and  plans  for  working  forests;  (4)  mathematical  scienoo applied 
to  topography,  surveying,  mapping,  hydraulics,  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
buildings,  bridges,  mills,  and  dams. 

A  forest  experiment  station,  of  very  great  valuo  to  the  school,  is  conducted  by  tba 
director  in  a  forest  of  about  6,500  acres  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Here  thestodot 
of  forest  science  has  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  tho  practical  management  of 
the  forest  and  forest  nursery,  the  taking  of  meteorological  observations,  and  ths 
methods  of  forest  research. 

The  United  States  Government  having  already  set  apart  over  17,000,000  acres  of 
land,  to  be  kept  in  forest,  should  be  interested  in  the  education  of  men  to  manage tkii 
immense  property.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  interest  should  be  shown  by  encoai- 
aging  the  States  to  properly  educate  candidates  for  this  ser^'ico  or  by  providing  t 
national  school  for  forest  officers,  similar  to  those  already  established  for  army  sad 
naval  officers.  If  a  national  school  were  to  bo  established,  it  might  well  bo  modeled 
to  some  extent  after  the  school  at  Nancy,  but  it  should  bo  located  in  Washington,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  tho  Department  of  Agricnltoro  shonld  beiti 
nominal  director.  A  depaty  might  represent  him  in  minor  details  of  managemeit 
The  Commissioner  of  Lands  should  bo  president  of  tho  regents.  The  students  should 
be  drawn  from  the  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
kept  in  tho  national  school  for  one  or  two  years.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
social  and  political  economy  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  relating  to  tho  technical  work- 
ing of  forests. 

While  the  school  at  Nancy  might  be  a  good  example  to  follow  in  planning  a  natiosal 
school,  it  would  not  seem  t-o  bo  as  good  a  model  for  an  economical  state  school  as  one 
of  tho  arrangements  given  below. 

Tho  class  of  institution  represented  by  the  schools  of  Baden  and  Switzerland  ii 
better  adapted  to  tho  requirements  of  States  which  may  find  it  desirable  to  educate 
forest  officers.  The  forest  school  of  Baden  is  a  school  in  the  Polytechnicnm  at  Carl»- 
ruhe,  and  the  forest  instruction  in  Switzerland  is  given  in  one  of  tho  three  depart- 
ments of  the  forest  and  agricultural  school  of  the  Polytechnic. 

At  Carlsruhe,  the  Polytechuicum  was  established  in  1832,  and  two  yeaiB  later 
the  school  of  forestry  was  opened.  Being  ono  small  school  (35  students)  of  a  lar^ 
institution  (775  students)  the  school  of  forastry  is  much  more  economically  oflBcerod 
and  managed  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  conducted  as  an  independent  institntioB' 
The  special  teaching  forco  required  consists  of  2  professors  and  2  assistants,  all  work 
not  done  by  these  men  being  done  by  other  teachers  of  the  Polytechnicnm  in  con- 
nection with  similar  work  for  other  schools.  Of  the  hundred  hours'  instruction  per 
week  given  in  winter  to  tho  four  forestry  classes,  the  special  teachers  give  forty-foor 
hours,  and  they  give  forty-four  hours  out  of  the  total  of  seventy-five  hours  gives  is 
summer  to  the  three  classes. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  course  con  sists  of  four  winter  and  three  summer  terotf 
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tlio  winter  terms  lasting  from  October  1  to  Marcli  15,  and  the  summer  terms  lh>m 
April  15  to  July  31. 

Besides  tbo  otbur  numerous  collections  belonging  to  tbo  Polytccbnlcnm,  there  are 
'fc\ro  Bi>ecial  collections  for  tbo  forestry  students,  an  arboretum,  and  a  collection  of 
ol>jccts  of  importance  in  forest  work. 

Tbo  course  of  instruction,  based  upon  history,  science,  and  art,  and  given  by  lac* 
-tares,  examinations,  and  laboratory  work,  is  offered  to  citizens  of  Baden  who  have 
completed  a  full  course  at  a  gymnasium  and  wish  to  enter  the  State-forest  service. 
For  two  years  the  studies  do  not  relato  directly  to  forestry,  but  are  fundamental, 
aiid  prepare  the  students  for  the  forestry  studies,  which  are  given  in  the  last  two 
ycai:8. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  examinations  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics are  held  by  the  professors  of  the  Poly techni cum,  and  these  examinations  are 
open  not  only  to  tho  students  who  have  attended  the  two  lower  classes  at  the  Poly- 
technicum  but  also  to  foreigners  who  have  not  attended  these  classes.  Candidatea 
-who  pass  these  examinations  are  then  admitted  to  tho  work  of  the  upper  classes. 
At  tho  end  of  the  course  fmal  examinations  are  held  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
forest  directors,  a  lawyer,  and  professors  of  agriculture,  mathematics,  and  forest 
management.  Successful  candidates  then  become  assistants  to  district-forest  direc- 
tors and  aro  in  line  for  promotion  whenever  vacancies  occur. 

Tho  course  of  study  for  1894-95  is  as  follows : 

Students  of  thr  First  Year. 

winter  session. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry,  2  hours  per  week;  analytical  geometry,  3  honrs;  plane 
and  solid  trigonometry,  2  hours;  general  botany,  4  houi*s;  general  zoology  and 
vertebrates,  4  hours ;  experimental  physics,  4  honrs ;  inorganic  experimental  chem- 
istry, 4  hours;  general  forestry,  2  hours;  plan  and  map  drawing,  2  hours;  free-band 

drawing,  2  hours ;  fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours ;  and  forest  excursions. 

f 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

General  arithmetic,  2  hours  per  week;  systematic  botany,  4  honrs;  plant  determi- 
nation, 1  hour;  zoology  invertebrates,  3  hours;  forest  entomology,  3  hours;  biology, 
2  honrs;  experimental  physics,  4  hours;  organic  experimental  chemistry,  4  hours; 
plan  and  map  drawing,  2  honrs;  botanical  excursions. 

Students  of  the  Second  Year. 

winter  session. 

Review  of  elementary  mathematics,  6  hours  per  week ;  practical  geometry,  3  hours ; 
projections,  3  hours;  elementary  mechanics,  2  hours;  meteorology,  1  hour;  mineral- 
ogy,  4  hours;  microscopy,  2  hours;  plant  diseases,  1  hour;  plan  and  map  drawing,  2 
hours;  fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  honrs;  chemical  laboratory,  spare  hours. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Review  of  elementary  mathematics,  4  honrs  per  week ;  projection  drawing,  2  honrs; 

plan  and  map  drawing,  2  honrs;  forest  botany,  2  hours;  microscopy,  2  hours;  fungi, 

1  hour;  geology,  4  hours ;  forest  entomology,  3  hours;  forest  statistics,  2  hours;  soils, 

ft  hours;  hunting,  2  hours;  surveying,  2  afternoons  per  week;  chemical  laboratory, 

spare  honrs. 

Students  op  the  Third  Year. 

WINTER  session. 

Fish,  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours  per  week;  forest  culture,  5  hours;  wood  meas- 
urement, 2  honrs;  forest  roads  and  hydraulics,  3  hours;  forest  management,  3 
honrs;  rural  economy,  2  honrs;  domestic  economy,  4  hours;  civil  law,  3  hours; 
forest  excursions,  Saturdays. 
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SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forefit  working,  4  honn  per  week;  forest  protection,  2  hours;  forest  TftliistiM,4 

boars;  mrol  economy,  2  hoars;  finance,  3  hours;  domestio  economy,  Ihour;  ^ade 

anil  commercial  policy,  2  hoars;  forest  and  game  laws,  3  hours;  forest  excurBioUy 

Saturdays. 

Students  op  the  Fourth  Year. 

WUn'ER  SESSION. 

Fishy  fisheries,  and  fishing,  2  hours  per  week;  forest  history,  2  hours;  forest  mtn- 
agement,  2  hours;  forest  revenue,  2  hours;  rural  economy,  2  hours;  sociology, 3 
hours;  civil  law,  3  hours;  criminal  law,  1  hour;  irrigation,  2  hours;  forest  dcxa- 
sions. 

Students  in  the  forestry  school  are  advised  to  attend  some  of  the  following  classes: 

WUTTEB  SESSION. 

Histology,  2  hoars  per  week ;  growth  and  development  of  man  and  the  higber 
animals  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  1  hour;  criminal  law,  1  hour;  history  of 
civil  wars  before  1850,  2  hours;  Shakespeare's  works,  2  hours;  Goldsmith's  works, 3 
hours;  French  language  and  literature,  2  hours;  theory  of  photography,  2  hoon; 
practical  photography,  2  hours ;  engraving  on  copper,  1  afternoon ;  photogrspbie 
excursions. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Review  of  zoology  for  forest  students,  1  hour  i>er  week ;  history  of  civil  wars  sinw 
1850,  2  hours;  Lessings's  works, 2  hours;  principles  of  style  and  ornament,  2  honn; 
French  language  and  literature,  2  hours;  practical  photography,  14  hours;  photo- 
graphic optics  and  chemistry,  2  hours;  engraving  on  copper,  1  afternoon. 

In  Zurich,  as  mentioned  above,  forestry  instruction  is  given  in  the  Agricnltonl 
and  Forestry  School  of  the  United  Polytechnics.  For  some  years  a  similar  arrsDge* 
ment  existed  at  Carlsruhe,  but  of  late  years  the  agricultural  part  has  not  been  in 
operation.  In  Carlsruhe  there  is  a  three  and  a  half  years*  course,  and  in  Zarich  s 
three  years'  course.  In  Carlsruhe  there  are  2  special  professors ;  in  Zurich  there  are  3. 
Twenty  professors  belonging  to  other  of  the  Zurich  ]K>lytechnic  schools  also  give 
instruction  to  forestry  students.  At  Carlsruhe  the  forestry  school  has  no  specisl 
building;  at  Zurich  the  agricultural  and  forestry  school  has  a  special  four-sftoiy 
building  115  feet  long  and  57  feet  wide.  The  high  basement  is  here  counted  as  one 
story.  This  building  contains  laboratories,  mnsonras,  lecture  rooms,  and  studies  for 
tbo  professors  and  assistants.  The  north  end  of  the  second  floor  is  usod  for  an  agri- 
cultural chemical  laboratory  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  20  students.  Con- 
nected with  this  laboratory  are  furnace  and  balance  rooms,  a  reference  library,  and 
a  collection  of  chemical  preparations.  The  Plant  Physiological  Institute  for  the 
study  of  general  botany  (morphology,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  crypto- 
gamic  art)  is  provided  on  the  upper  floor  with  auditorium,  physiological  laboratory, 
museum,  apparatus  room,  and  a  microscopical  laboratory  furnished  with  25  micro- 
scopes and  about  2,500  slides. 

The  forest  school  museum  is  arranged  in  two  parts,  part  one  being  of  natoral 
science  and  part  two  of  forest  science.  Part  one,  devoted  to  the  science  of  soils  sod 
plant  growth,  contains  an  herbarium,  a  collection  of  woods,  saps,  resins,  barks,  nnts, 
and  other  products ;  a  collection  of  useful  and  injurious  mammals,  birds,  and  insects, 
and  a  series  of  sections  of  the  same  tree  cut  at  different  heights.  Part  two,  devoted 
to  forest  exploitation,  instruction,  statistics,  and  hydraulics,  contains  a  collection  of 
tools,  models  of  coal  and  tar  kilns,  contrivances  for  transportation  of  wood,  forest 
maps  and  charts,  models  and  sections  to  illustrate  drainage  methods,  models  of 
game,  and  a  rich  forest  literature. 

Besides  the  museums  and  laboratories  already  mentioned  there  is  an.  arborstaB 
and  also  an  experiment  station  in  the  Zurich  forest. 
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Instruction  in  the  following  Bnbjects  is  given  to  forestry  students: 

WINTER  SESSION. 

General  forestry,  forest  policy,  forest  protection,  forest  guards,  forest  climate,  forest 
culture,  forest  products,  general  law,  political  economy,  general  botany,  pathology 
of  plants,  general  geology,  n&athematios,  topography,  and  map  and  plan  drawing. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forest  history,  forest  laws,  forest  growth,  forest  valuation,  forest  practice  and 
technology,  forest  roads  and  hydraulics,  forest  botAuy,  plant  physiology,  microscopy, 
varieties  of  wood,  petrography,  soils,  organic  and  agricnltural  chemistry,  meteor- 
ology, experimental  physics,  mathematics,  toiKigraphy,  map  and  plan  drawing,  and 
general  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  examinations  are  held  in  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  agricultaral  chemistry,  general  and  special  botany,  zoology,  general 
geology,  climatology,  meteorology,  and  political  economy.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
oral  examinations  are  held  in  forest  policy,  forest  management,  forest  protection, 
forest  growth,  forest  valuation,  forest  revenues,  wood  measurement,  surveying,  earth 
constructions,  hydraulics,  and  general  law. 

Candidates  for  gradaation  are  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  and  a  set  of  working 
plans. 

If  it  were  decided  that  American  forest  officers  should  be  educated  in  schools  mod- 
eled after  those  of  Zurich  and  Carlsmhe,  our  land-grant  colleges  would  furnish  the 
opportunity ;  for,  while  they  are  now  devoted  almost  exclnsively  to  the  study  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  they  could  easily  be  sufficiently  expanded  to 
provide  for  the  proper  education  of  forest  engineers..  In  most  cases  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  professorships  of  law,  political  economy,  and  forestry,  and  it  would 
probably  be  desirable  to  add  a  postrgraduate  year  to  the  preeeat  course. 

But  a  third  class  of  institution,  represented  by  the  Bavarian  system,  is  probably 
much  better  than  anything  described  above,  and  could  be  quite  easily  provided  in 
most  of  the  States.  This  system  makes  forestry  a  university  study,  and,  by  requiring 
forestry  students  to  live  and  study  at  a  university,  secures  for  forest  officers  a  body 
of  broad-minded  men  who  are  well  able  to  deal  with  matters  of  public  policy. 

In  1807,  seven  years  before  the  principality  of  Aschaffenburg  became  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  a  private  forest  institute  was  opened  in  Aschaffenburg,  and 
the  prince  x>rimate,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  school,  desired  to  make  it  a . 
public  institution ;  but  for  various  reasons  was  only  able  to  grant  it  a  part  of  the 
Spessart  forest  for  its  home  and  support.  After  the  consolidation  a  rescript,  dated 
September  22,  1815,  continued  the  institute  in  possession  of  its  property  and  privi- 
leges, although  it  was  thought  that  the  institute  could  not  do  all  that  should  be 
required  of  a  forest  institute.  At  that  time  there  were  seven  teachers,  of  whom  the 
director  was  forest  master  of  the  Spessart;  three  other  teachers  were  professors  in 
other  schools,  and  another  was  a  physician. 

)  The  Bavarian  general  forest  administration,  after  considering  the  means  available 
for  the  education  of  forest  officials,  determined  that  while  a  forest  academy  might 
be  of  advantage  in  training  men  for  the  subordinate  positions  in  the  forest  service, 
the  university  must  be  depended  upon  to  prepare  men  for  the  higher  positions. 

By  the  consolidation  Aschaffenburg  had  lost  its  importance  as  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  consideration  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of  the  forest  institute  already 
established,  it  was  decided  in  1819  to  establish  a  national  forest  academy  in  Aschaf- 
fenburg, although  a  central  location  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  the  peo- 
ple. This  academy  was  not  satisfactory,  so  was  closed  in  1832,  but  was  again  opened 
in  1^3  because  a  school  was  much  needed  and  no  other  place  considered  seemed  to 
offer  better  facilities. 

It  is  the  function  of  this  academy  to  prepare  young  men,  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Bavarian  forest  service,  in  the  fundamental  and  accessory  sciences  so  far  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  qnnlify  thera  for  pursaing  an  exhaustive  stady  of  forest  science  ias 
nniversity  and  in  tho  forest  experimental  institute  in  Munich.  All  candidates  frr 
the  Bavarian  State  forest  service  mast  and  other  students  may  take  the  two-jes; 
eonrso  at  the  academy. 

Instruction  is  given  hy  a  director,  a  forest  director,  and  professors  of  mathemotioi, 
physics,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  drawiug;  and  the  subjects  taught  on 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  calculus,  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  monsuration,  surveying,  map  draw 
ing,  elements  of  sylvaculturo,  forest  guards,  road  making,  and  hunting. 

After  finishing  the  course  at  Aschaffenburg,  forest-service  candidates  must  coe- 
tinuo  their  studies  for  at  least  two  years  at  a  German  university  and  most  attend  at 
least  one  year  at  the  practical  exercises  in  tho  forest  experiment  station  at  UnnidL 
This  last  work  may  bo  done  during  the  second  year  of  attendance  at  the  univerntj. 
At  the  university  in  Munich  students  are  instructed  in  political  economy,  jaiisprm 
dencc,  and  professional  forestry.  The  six  forestry  professors  are  members  of  t^ 
faculty  of  political  economy. 

Tho  following  subjects  are  taught  at  the  university : 

WINTEn  SESSION. 

Sylvooulture  and  forest  conservation,  5  hours  i>er  week;  soils,  4  hoars;  nstinal 
laws  regulating  agriculture  and  sylvacultnre  with  work  in  forest  chemistry  labora- 
tory, 3  hoars;  meosorement  of  wood,  4  hours;  forest  surveying,  3  hours;  forest 
statistics,  4  hours;  microscopic  study  of  plants,  4  hours;  microscopy,  3  honrs;  8taie 
forests,  5  hours ;  forest  history,  3  hours. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Forest  exploitation  and  forest  technology,  5  hours;  conservation  of  woods  aad 
forests,  1  hour;  climatology  and  meteorology,  4  hours;  chemistry  of  plants,  3  hoon; 
rentability  and  income  of  forests,  2  hours;  forest  culture,  3  hours;  vegetabk 
pathology,  3  hours;  forest  administration,  5  hours;  road  making,  2  hoars;  land 
surveying,  3  hours,  and  forest  policy,  2  hours. 

Final  examinations  are  held  in  Munich  every  year  and  are  open  to  any  stadant  at 
tho  university  whether  he  intends  to  enter  the  forest  service  or  not. 

If  this  class  of  institution  shall  become  the  model  to  be  followed  in  establishing 
American  forestry  schools,  there  are  already  a  half  dozen  or  more  good  oniversttie* 
in  which  such  schools  can  be  established.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  too  many 
institntions  undertake  this  work,  but  there  is  room  for  ten  if  they  be  properly 
distributed. 

The  admirable  report  of  the  New  York  forest  commission  for  1893  gives  detaile ' 
information  relating  to  the  Adirondack  and'Catskill  forests,  iVom  which  it  woa) 
appear  that  the  demand  in  that  State  for  trained  forest  directors  will  soon  be  felt 
and  will  havo  to  bo  met. 

There  are  in  the  Adirondack  forest  about  3,500,000  acres,  of  which  the  State  ovnn- 
about  750,000  acres  and  45  clubs  and  individuals  own  about  950,000  acres.  In  tlie 
Catskills  there  are  about  2,000,000  acres,  of  which  the  State  owns  about  50,000  acres. 

Probably  a  single  school  would  provide  for  tho  mountain  region  of  New  En^lanil 
and  New  York,  and  this  region  should  require  about  30  graduates  jwr  year. 

Other  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast  re^ona, 
tho  Alleghany  and  Rooky  Mountain  regions,  and  the  upi>er  and  lower  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

[In  connection  with  the  preceding  article  on  forestry  education  by  Professor  Parka 
it  may  bo  well  to  state  that  whilo  there  are  no  special  schools  of  forestry  in  the 
United  States,  some  instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  a  number  of  the  coUeges  of 
agriculture  and  tho  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  August  30, 1890.] 
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The  instrnction  in  this  eubject  is  not  very  extended,  covering,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
but  ono  term  of  tlio  college  year.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  by  Icctnres  and  such  text- 
lK>ok8  OS  nongh*8  Elements  of  Forestry  and  Fuller's  Practical  Forestry,  tbe  lectures 
mnd  instruction  being  given  by  citber  tbo  professor  of  borticulture  or  tbe  professor 
of  botany.  Tbere  is  not,  so  far  as  known  by  tbis  Bureau,  a  sopara'e  and  distinct 
profcssorsbip  of  forestry  in  any  institution  in  tbo  United  States.  The  subject  is, 
liowover,  receiving  increasing  attention  in  tbis  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  tbe 
creation  of  State  forestry  commissions. 

Tho  instruction  in  forestry  given  by  tbe  land-grant  institutions,  as  shown  by  their 
catalogues,  is  as  follows : 

Colorado  JgricuUural  College. — Lectures  are  given  on  tbo  gathering  and  preserva- 
tion of  forest- tree  seed,  tbe  planting  of  seed,  and  tbe  care  of  seedliUK^;  on  tbe  value 
of  trees  for  timber  and  ornament,  for  hedges,  screens,  and  Bhelt«*r  bnlts.  (Fall  term.) 
Unireraily  of  Illinois. — Forest  trees  and  their  uses,  their  natural  distribution,  and 
ilieir  artitieial  production.  The  relations  of  forest  and  climate  are  studied,  and  the 
i;eneral  topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy  are  discussed.  (Lectures,  winter 
term;  half  study.) 

Purdue  Unireraity,  Indiana, — Effects  of  forests  upon  climate ;  reasons  for  forest-tree 
planting;  trees  for  various  locations  and  methods  of  growing  same.    (Spring  tenn.) 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. — Instruction  in  forestry  is  given  in  couuectiun  with 
tLe  study  of  horticulture  by  means  of  lectures. 

JdassackunetlB  Agricultural  College, — Many  kinds  of  trees  suitable  for  forest  planting 
are  grown  in  tho  nursery,  and  plantations  havo  been  made  upon  the  college  grounds 
and  upon  private  estates  in  the  vicinity,  affording  good  examples  of  tbis  must  impor- 
tant subject.  A  large  forest  grove  is  connected  with  this  department,  where  the 
methods  of  pruning  trees  and  the  management  and  preservation  of  forests  can  be 
illustrated.  lu  the  museum  and  lecture  room  are  collections  of  native  wouds,  show- 
ing their  natural  condition  and  peculiarities;  and  there  have  been  lately  added  the 
prepared  wood  sections  of  R.  B.  Hough,  mounted  on  cards  for  class-room  illustrations. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College, — Elements  of  forestry.  (Autumn  term.) 
Unirereitg  of  the  State  of  Miesouri. — Forestry  is  taught  by  lectures,  with  required 
readings.  It  includes  the  influence  of  forestry  on  climate,  the  management  of  for- 
ests, and  the  specitic  characteristics  of  the  principal  economic  trees  of  America, 
f  Second  semester,  three  times  a  week. )  An  elective  course  in  forestry  may  be  arranged 
for  seniors. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte, — The  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry  includes  not  only  a  stmly  of  various  forest  trees  and  their  uses,  but 
also  tho  production  and  conservation  of  forests  and  forest  conditions,  tbo  relations 
of  forests  and  climate,  and  the  general  topics  of  forestry  legislation  and  economy. 
Instruction  will  bo  chiefly  by  lectures,  and  tbo  subject  will  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible. 

UpiverHty  of  Nebraska, — The  elements  of  forestry. 

University  of  Nevada, — General  forestry  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  best 
literature  that  can  be  obtained.    (Seniors,  third  term,  live  hours  a  week.) 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mecfianic  Arts,— Lectures  concerning 
the  utility  of  forests,  principles  of  sylviculture;  forestry  laws,  character  and  compo- 
sition of  woo<ls,  and  tho  distribution  of  timber  trees  in  tbe  United  States. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N,  Y, — Trees  and  shrubs,  their  structure,  characteristics^ 
enltivation,  and  uses;  forests  and  forest  economy;  elements  of  forestry,  by  lectures. 
Additional  work  by  appointment.    (Spring  term,  twico  a  week.) 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. —  The  instruction  in  forestry  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  influences  <»f  forests  upon  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  a  country.  Under 
these  heads  the  direct  effect  of  forests  upon  winds,  storms,  frosts,  rivers,  floods,  des- 
erts, and  marshes  will  be  ^iven,aswell  as  their  action  in  soil  formation  and  fertility. 
As  much  time  as  possiblo  is  devoted  to  tbo  methods  of  foiest  planting  and  the  value 
of  different  Fpecies  of  forest  trees.  (Sophomore  year,  Ihiid  term,  four  weelis,  live 
hours  per  week.) 

Ohio  State  Unirersity, — Use  of  trees  for  shelter,  shade,  and  ornament;  methods  of 
propagation,  culture,  and  management;  history  of  varieties;  influence  of  forests 
npon  soils,  crops,  nnd  climate;  value  of  trees  f<»r  timber;  bow  to  improve  existing 
womlland ;  establishment  and  management  of  plantations  of  forest  trees,  etc.  (First 
and  second  terms,  three  times  a  week.) 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.— Hough's  Elements  of  Forestry.  (First  term.) 
Pennsylrania  State  College.— The  instruction  on  forestry  consists  of  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  Hough's  Elements  of  Forestry  during  the  sjiring  session  of  the  senior 
year.  The  value  of  forests  from  bi»tb  climatic  ind  economic  considerations  is  treated 
of,  together  witli  tbo  best  available  methods  for  their  conservation  and  replacement. 
The  college  has  several  tracts  of  trees  for  experimental  purposes. 
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South  DaJcBta  ApricuUnral  College, — Forefitry  followi  the  work  in  liotany  and  borti- 
cnlture,  extending  through  two  terms  of  the  junior  year.  The  work  in  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  lectures  upon  the  propagation  and  planting  of  forest  trees  in  groves 
and  along  streets;  the  value  of  shelter  belts;  the  iuduence  of  forests  upon  wind  and 
rainfall,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  habits  and  characters  of  trees  best  sotted  to 
South  Dakota.  The  lecture  work  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  foretft 
plantation  upon  the  college  gronnds. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texaa, — The  management  and  planting  of 
woodlands ;  consideration  of  the  r6le  they  play  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hough's 
Klcments  of  Forestry,  and  North  American  Sylra,  by  Michaux.  (Fourth  year,  winter 
term.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah, — Forestry  will  receive  considerable  attention.  Sbi- 
dents  will  have  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  forestry  grounds  of  the  coUejre  and 
to  note  methods  of  planting  and  care  of  the  several  kinds  of  trees,  and  to  obeerve 
their  habits  and  rapidity  ot  growth. 

WaahingtiM  Agrieultural  College  and  School  of  Science, — The  nursery  already  affordB 
a  large  variety  of  trees  from  which  the  arboretum  will  be  formed  and  the  campna 
ornamented.  This  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  study  of  a  large  DumWr  of 
varieties,  their  habits  of  life,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  forest  trees,  and  mak- 
ing tree  plantations.  The  attention  for  the  nrescnt  will  be  directed  rather  to  the 
creation  and  preHervntion  of  young  forests  tnan  to  the  care  of  old  forests,  though 
some  lectures  will  be  given  upon  the  latter  and  collateral  readings  required. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATEa 


By  T.  C.  Hopkins. 


The  subject  matter  of  the  following  notes  and  statistical  tables  on  geology  in  the 
colleges  has  been  obtained  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  replies  received  from 
a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  different  colleges;  (2;  the 
college  catalogues,  circulars,  and  announcements;  (3)  personal  correspondence  aud 
interviews;  (4)  special  contributions  from  other  geologists.  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp, 
Columbia  College,  New  York ;  Mr.  L.  S.  Grtswold,  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bownocker,  Yale  University,  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  C-  £.  Siebentbal, 
Indiana  University,  Indiana,  kindly  contributed  the  articles  on  those  institutions. 
Prof.  Q.  D.  Harris,  Cornell  University,  contributed  information  from  that  institution. 

The  material  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  States  and  by  the  locality  of  the  college, 
except,  that  in  the  descriptive  part,  the  colleges  having  strong  departments  of  geology 
are  generally  described  first,  irrespective  of  locality. 

The  material  wns  collected  and  arranged  with  three  classes  of  people  in  mind,  to 
whom  the  matter  might  be  of  interest  and  value:  (1)  Teachers  of  geology  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  what  geological  work  is  being  done  in  other  institutions  and 
what  facilities  others  have  for  doing  the  work ;  (2)  prospective  students  in  geology, 
especially  graduate  students,  who  are  desirous  of  comparing  the  facilities  in  the 
diiferent  institutions;  (3)  the  large  class  of  educators  who  are  interested  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  education. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  have  statistics  on  geology  in  the  high 
schools,  seminaries,  and  normal  schools,  but  such  are  not  available  at  present. 

The  tables  and  notes  were  made  out  from  the  original  sources  with  considerable 
care,  but  a  revision  would  no  doubt  correct  many  minor  points,  and  would  enable 
the  placing  of  mineralogy  in  a  separate  column  in  the  general  table.  A  nnmbcr  of 
institutions  give  mineralogy  part  of  a  term  or  part  of  a  year  in  connection  with 
geolo^,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  in  some  instances  to  determine  the  time  devoted 
to  each  subject;  but  as  some  institutions  make  minemlogy  entirely  independent  of 
geology  it  would  be  better  to  have  placed  it  in  a  separate  column. 

A  like  difficulty  is  encountered  in  attempting  to  tabulate  statistics  in  the  com- 
paratively modem  branches  of  petrography  and  physiography  which  are  being  intro- 
duced rapidly  into  most  of  the  higher  grade  institutionfl,  but  which  in  many  of  them, 
as  yet,  form  only  partial  courses  aloug  with  general  geology  or  mineralogy. 

Economic  geology  has  been  introtluced  in  many  institutions  within  the  last  few 
years.  Among  some  of  the  leading  institutions  offering  special  facilities  m  this  line 
might  be  mentioned  Columbia  College,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Chicago, 
Cornell  University,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  iigures  relative  to  the  cost  of  equipment  and  number  of  specimens  are  for  the 
most  part  only  approximations,  but  as  they  are  furnished  either  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  the  president  of  the  institutiou  they  will  be  closo  enough  to  give  a 
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basis  for  comparison.    In  some  of  the  older  institntions,  as  Harrard  and  Talc,  ^ 
the  largo  and  valuable  collections,  arc  the  growth  of  many  decades,  no  fair  approxi- 
mation of  cither  the  nnmber  or  valne  could  ho  given. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  shown  in  tho  tables  is  the  wide  difierence  in  ths 
nnrobcr  and  strength  of  the  departments  of  geology  in  States  so  closely  allied  ia 
position,  size,  population,  and  wealth,  as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  Illinots' 
and  Indiana.  Thus  Pennsylvanio  having  geology  in  24  colleges  has  a  separate 
department  of  geology  in  only  1,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  high  school;  while  New 
York  with  geology  in  22  institntious  has  separate  departments  in  9,  a  number  ef 
them  being  quite  strong  departments. 

While  there  are  7  ladies  teaching  geology  in  the  colleges  with  two  exeeptiims 
they  are  in  small  colleges,  where  only  elementary  test-hook  iustrnction  is  attempted. 
Tho  two  exceptions  are  Miss  Sarah  Y.  De  Normaudio,  at  Wcllesley  College,  and  Hi« 
Florence  Bascom,  recently  Ph.  D.  in  geology  from  Johns  Hopkins,  now  (1894)  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  but  recently  elected  to  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  instniction  in  geology,  whilo  combined  in  diiferent  places 
with  a  great  many  diflcrenc  subjects,  is  more  frequently  combined  with  the  biologie 
sciences  than  any  other,  although  combinations  with  chemistry  or  mathematics  an 
not  infrequent.  In  a  largo  number  of  tho  small  colleges  instraction  in  all  the  natural 
sciences,  including  geology,  is  given  by  ouo  iustmctor. 

ALABAMA. 

In  Alabama  geology  is  tangbt  in  G  different  institutions,  bat  in  only  1 ,  the  State 
University,  is  it  a  separate  department. 

The  Unitersiiy  of  Jlabama. — Geology  was  taught  at  this  university  in  1831,  the 
year  the  university  was  founded,  by  J.  F.  Wallis,  who  was  succeeded  in  1834  bj 
F.  T.  Bramby.  At  present  it  is  taught  by  Eugene  A.  Smith,  who  is  also  State 
geologist. 

The  specimens  collected  by  the  State  geological  survey  are  available  for  instroe- 
tion,  so  that  tho  department  is  not  lacking  in  illustrative  material.  The  number  of 
mineral  specimens  is  estimated  at  2,000,  and  rocks  and  fossils  at  20,000,  valued  at 
$10,000.    Professor  Smith's  private  library  is  available  for  reference. 

A  four  years'  course  is  given,  comprising  (1)  physical  geography,  (2)  mineralogy, 
and  crystallography,  (3)  general  geology,  (4)  economic  geology  and  special  geology 
of  Alabama.  Tho  full  course  of  four  years  is  requited  of  students  in  mining  engi- 
neering. Thrco  years  are  required  of  scientific  and  civil  engineering  students,  with 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  fourth  year.  In  the  classical  course  ono  year  in  gen- 
eral geology  is  required. 

At  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Ineiituiej  AuburHt  Ala,,  geology  was  first  taught  ia 
1859  by  Prof.  John  Darby.  The  present  instructor  is  P.  H.  Mell,  professor  of  geology 
and  botany.  Geology  is  taught  for  ono  year  and  mineralogy  fur  part  of  a  year. 
Post-graduate  instruction  is  also  given  in  geology.  In  1893-91  there  were  43  stndents 
in  geology,  1  being  a  graduate  student,  and  2  in  mineralogy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  geology  of  Alabama,  and  economic  geology  is  taught  to  some  extent. 
Geology  is  roquired  of  all  students  m  the  senior  year. 

ARIZONA. 

Arizona  has  at  present  but  1  institution  in  which  geology  is  tanght,  the  Untttr^ 
sity  of  Arizona  at  Tucson ,  founded  in  1891.  Theodore  B.  Conistock,  president  of  the 
university,  teaches  geology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  There  are  three  courses  of 
one  term  each  offered  in  mineralogy  and  petrography  and  five  in  geology.  The  first 
includes  physical  and  determinative  mineralogy  and  petrography.  The  geology 
includes  (1)  physiography,  (2)  structural,  (3;  dynamical  and  stratigrapbical  geology, 
(4)  engineering  gc^ology,  and  (5)  paleontology.  The  number  of  specimens  in  the 
eollectious  is  estimated  at  3,500,  valued  at  $3,000.     Along  with  the  collections  of  tbe 
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former  Territorial  geologist  tee  institution  lias  received  the  Arizona  collection  from 
the  World's  Fair. 

ARKANSAS. 

Geology  is  taught  in  5  institutions  in  Arkansas,  but  forms  a  separate  department 
in  none.  In  tho  Arkansaa  Induitrial  Uniteraitif,  at  Fatfetteville,  biology  and  geology 
aro  combine<l  in  one  department,  with  J.  F.  McNeil,  professor,  andS.E.  Meek,  adjunct 
professor.  There  are  two  terms'  work  in  structural,  dynamical,  and  physical  geology, 
which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  recitations,  lectures,  field  aud  laboratory  work. 
Two  terms  aro  devoted  to  historical  geology,  one  to  economic  gcolo^}',  one  to  paleon- 
tology, and  one  year  to  agricultnral  geology,  making  nine  terms  in  all.  Hie 
geological  laboratory  is  provided  with  barometers,  compasses,  levels,  pedometers, 
drawing  apparatus,  section>cuttiug  machines,  and  paleontological  collections. 

ffendrix  College,  at  Conway,  has  one  term  in  mineralogy  and  two  in  geology,  taught 
by  G.  U.  Burr,  professor  of  natural  and  physical  science. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  California  in  7  different  colleges,  but  it  is  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  only  two,  tho  State  University,  at  Berkeley,  and  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  both  of  which  have  an  able  faculty  in  geology,  and  aro  well  equipped  for  prac- 
tical work.  The  head  professor  in  each  institution  has  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  geology  sinco  tho  ojieuing  of  tho  rcspectivo  universities  i4^  1869  and  1892.  The 
State  as  well  as  the  institution  is  fortun  ate  in  both  cases  in  having  at  the  head  of  th 
department  a  man  of  international  reputation. 

Univeraity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Ca^— Joseph  Le  Conte,  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history;  Andrew  C.  Lawson,  associate  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy; 
F.  L.  Ransom,  fellow  in  mineralogy ;  J.  0.  Merriam,  follow  in  paleontology.  Geology 
was  taught  in  the  University  of  California  at  its  opening  in  1869  by  Professor  Le 
Conte,  who  has  been  there  since  that  date. 

The  institution,  being  an  old  one  for  a  Western  State,  has  accumulated  much  val- 
uable illustrative  and  working  material.  The  estimated  value  of  the  mineral  and 
rock  collections  is  $28,000;  iuBtruments,  maps,  etc.,  $8,000.  There  are  1,383  volumes 
in  the  geological  library  and  55,000  specimens  in  the  mineral  and  rock  collections. 
Tho  equipment  is  being  added  to  constantly;  a  new  bnibllng  for  geology  is  in  con- 
templation, dnd  it  is  expected  that  a  paleontologist  will  soon  be  added  to  the  teaoh- 
ing  force. 

Fivo  courses  are  offered  in  geology,  one  of  which  is  a  graduate  course;  and  two 
courses  in  mineralogy.  Professor  Le  Conte  offers  a  course  in  general  geology,  Pro- 
fessor Lawson  offers  courses  in  field  geology,  petrography,  graduate  courso  in  crystal- 
lography, miueralogical  terminology,  and  descriptive  miueralogy,  F.  L.  Ransom  a 
courso  in  the  miueralogical  laboratory,  and  Dr.  Merriam  a  courso  m  general  paleon- 
tology. 

Tho  department  of  geology  issues  bulletins  from  time  to  time,  giving,  in  the  form 
of  memoirs,  results  of  researcti  by  some  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  or  grad- 
uate students,  tho  object  being  an  incentive  to  original  research  by  the  graduate 
student  and  an  opportunity  to  give  the  results  of  his  work  to  tho  scientific  world. 
Four  numbers  of  the  bulletin  wore  issued  in  1893-94. 

The  California  division  of  tho  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made  its  head- 
quarters at  the  university  since  1891,  which  enables  students  to  see  something  of  the 
practical  sido  of  tho  subject  ftud  como  in  contact  with  working  geologists. 

In  tho  two  upper  classes  in  1893-94  about  40  per  cent  of  the  students  elected  geol- 
ogy. There  were  four  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  mt^or  study  and  three 
as  a  minor. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Unirernty,  Palo  Jlto,  CaZ.— John  C.  Branner,  professor  of 
geology;   J.  Pcrrin  Smith,  associato  professor  of  mineralogy  aud  paleontology. 
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ProftMwr  Bcsnoer  w9M  State  geologist  of  Arkmosaa  at  tMe  time  the  omivvtBity  eptmaA, 
October,  1891,  and  did  not  romove  to  the  univereity  until  February,  1892,  vheotlM 
work  in  geology  began.    Professor  Smilji  came  in  October,  1893. 

For  the  short  time  the  university  has  been  open  the  department  is  fairly  well  sup- 
pUed  with  working  material.  The  ncunher  of  xolames  la  the  gecJogical  lihiary, 
indading  Proieaaor  Bca&ner's  large  prirate  Ubfmry,  is  6,450.  The  Taloe  of  ikt 
instnuaeiiiay  mapa,  etc.,  is  fl,€54.  No  estimate  is  siade  oa  the  mioeral  and  rtd 
oollectioxn,  part  af  which  is  a  laan  coUectioB. 

The  departmaat  of  geology  at  present  has  part  of  one  of  the  stone  bnildhigs  tor- 
roandlng  the  inner  quadrangle.  A  large  moaeom  of  natural  hiatory  ia  under  ess* 
templatioB,  as  are  also  additions  to  the  faculty. 

Three  regular  oetiraea  of  work  are  offn^  to  undergradnaiea  by  Profeaso'  Branaff 
in  (1)  dynamic  and  stmctnral  geology,  (2)  eceinoBiic  geology,  (3)  topographic  gnl- 
ogy,  and  three  by  Profesaor  Smith  in  (1)  paleontology^  (2)  mineralogy,  (3)  petro- 
graphy. Advanced  work  by  both  gradnates  and  undergraduates  ia  pnruied  ia  the 
field  and  laboratory,  under  the  direction  or  guidance  of  one  of  the  professon. 
Professor  Branner's  wide  experience  on  different  geological  surveys  enables  bira  to 
make  the  work  practical  from  the  start,  and  his  students  gain  not  only  a  theoretical 
font  a  working  knowledge  of  geology. 

In  169S-94  there  were  12  students  electing  geology  as  their  major  subject,  of  wliick 
5  were  graduate  students,  while  a  much  larger  number  puraaed  geology  as  a  miaor. 

COLOEADO. 

In  Colorado  geology  is  taught  in  6  oolleges,  and  ^adnata  uwtrnetion  »  o^Eered  is 
1  of  tbem — Colorado  College. 

Stmie  School  cf  Mint;  at  Co/dea,  is  one  of  the  beat  equipped  eoilegea  in  tiie  Siato 
for  instruction  in  geology.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1874  by  Arthur  Lakei, 
and  is  now  (1893-94)  taught  by  Horace  B.  Patton.  The  mineral  and  rock  ooUectioai 
are  rained  at  ^,000  and  consist  oi  12,000  specimena,  aa  ftdlowa:  Rocks,  2,000;  nia- 
erals,  G.OOO;  economic  products,  2,000;  fossils,  2,000.  The  tnstmments,  maps,  etc.} 
are  estimated  at  $1,200,  and  there  are  175  volumes  in  the  library. 

Geology  is  required  in  the  regular  course  in  mining  and  motallurgieal  en^eerni; 
and  is  elective  in  the  other  courses,  but  ia  elected  by  all  entitled  to  do  no.  One  yen; 
three  terms,  is  given  to  geology,  includiag  dynamical,  structural,  hiatorical*  asi 
economic  geology.  The  work  is  eondnoted  by  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectnreB 
and  field  excursions.  The  aarae  length  of  time,  one  year,  is  given  (6  mtseraiogf, 
including  crystallography,  blowpiping,  and  determinative  mineralogy.  The  coltag* 
is  admirably  situated  for  field  work  in  geology,  Golden  being  in  the  foethiUs  of  ih^ 
Kocky  Mountains,  15  miles  west  of  Denver. 

Colorado  Colltge  and  Cnilcr  Academy,  at  Colormdo  Sprimgd^,  offers  aeren  diffewn* 
courses  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleontology':  (1)  A  couiae  in  general  geology, 
inclndiug  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  geology,  baaed  on  Le  Cento's  £1»- 
menta  of  Geology;  (2)  mineralogy,  both  physical  and  cbeuiical,  one  year,  Dans^ 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography;  (3)  litiiology,  half  a  year,  Bosenbuach's  Microscopical 
Physiography  of  Bock-Making  Minerals,  preparation  oi  aectiona  and  detenninatifl* 
of  rocKs;  (4)  economic  geology,  half  a  year,  Tarr's  Economic  Geology;  (5)  inverte- 
brate paleontology,  one  year;  ^6)  vertebrate  paleontology,  one  year;  <7)  geologicil 
surveying,  one  year.  F.  W.  Cragin  is  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  paleon- 
tology, and  Joseph  K.  Surls  is  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

rnireriUy  o/  Denver^  at  Denver,  offers  three  terms'  work  in  geology  and  oae  i« 
mineralogy.  The  anbject  was  first  taught  in  1880  by  Sidney  H.  Short,  and  at  preseai 
(1893-94)  by  William  C.  Strong,  professor  of  natural  acienees,  who  also  tcadice 
chemistry.  The  mineral  specimens  in  the  collection  number  2,000,  and  rocks  300. 
'  Vniversity  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  offers  no  conrse  in  geology  at  present.  li  !»»•• 
collection  of  1,300  specimens  of  native  and  foreign  rocka,  a  micivscope,  and  ^MOt  !X0 
thin  aeeii<As  of.  rocka,  idan|^  with  a  aoudl  ooUection  of  fasnili 
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State  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Colfts*,  o^en  two  tearm»,  twenty-aix  weeks,  in 
geology,  work  based  on  Dana's  New  Text-Book  oi  Geology.  Lectures  m  eeonomio 
geology  are  also  given.  Isstraction  in  geology  was  first  given  in  1879  by  Charles  F. 
Davis,  and  at  present  by  William  P.  Headden,  proieaeev  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

Geology  was  taught  for  two  terms  at  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver,  in 
1889-90,  but  has  since  been  discontinued. 

coKjnscncuT. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven.^ — Faculty :  H.  S.  Williams,  George  J.  Bnu^,  A-  E.  Ver- 
rill,  E.  S.  Dana,  S.  L.  Penfield,  Charles  E.  Beechcr,  L.  V.  Pirason,  and  O.  P.  Marsh. 

Geology  appears  to  have  been  first  taught  in  Tale  in  1802.  In  that  year  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin  Silliman  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  state  whether  geology  was  tangbt  before  that  date  or  not,  as  the 
catalogues  prior  to  1822  do  not  contain  the  course  of  study.  From  1822  to  1847  the 
catalogues  simply  state  that  a  coarse  of  lectures  was  given  to  the  seniors  on  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  the  catalogue  for  1847-48  it  is  stated  that  one  term 
is  given  to  each  of  the  three  sciences.  It  appears  that  five  lectures  were  given  a 
week.  Professor  Silliman  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1853,  but  he  continued  to 
give  the  instruction  in  geology  down  to  1855. 

He  was  sncceeded  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  who  graduated  at  Tale  in  1833.  From 
1836  to  1838  he  was  assistant  in  chemistry  to  Professor  Silliman.  In  1838  he  sailed  as 
geologist  and  mineralogist  on  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition.  After  an  absence 
of  nearly  four  years  he  returned  home,  and  during  the  thirteen  following  years  he 
was  engaged  chiefly  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  material  collected.  In  addltiom  to 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  collections  he  was^sogiv^n  charge  of  the  zoological 
material.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Silliman  professor  of  natural  history  in  Tale, 
1>nt  did  not  begin  the  duties  of  the  chair  until  1855.  In  18^  the  Bamo  of  his  chair 
was  changed  to  that  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  In  1891  he  was  made  professor 
emeritua.' 

Great  credit  must  be  given  Professor  Dana  in  the  bnHdisg  «p  of  the  departments 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  Tale.  His  works  on  mineralogy  early  gave  the  iasti- 
tntion  a  leading  position  in  the  development  of  that  science.  The  work  has  since 
been  continued  with  great  success  by  his  suecessors,  Professors  Brush.  E.  S.  Dana, 
and  Penfield.  Similarly  his  Manual  of  Geology,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1863,  attracted  to  its  author  and  the  institntion  the  attention  of  the  entire 
scientific  world. 

The  collections  in  the  Peabody  Museum  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  country. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  and  minerals.  The  collection  of  ver^ 
tebrates  is  by  far  the  best  in  America,  though,  because  of  the  lack  of  space,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  collection  is  now  in  the  museum'.  Because  of  the  totally  inade- 
quate capacity  of  the  mttseum  many  of  the  fossils  (vertebrate  and  invertebrate)  and 
minerals  are  stored  away  in  boxes.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  make 
even  an  approximation  as  to  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  collections.  Likewise 
in  a  museum  possessing  so  many  rare  specimens,  many  of  which  are  the  only  known 
ones  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  commercial  value  to  the  collections. 

As  would  bo  expected  in  an  institution  of  TaWs  age  and  standing,  the  department 
of  geology  is  well  eqnipx>ed  with  maps,  models,  and  all  instmments  needed  for 
researeh  work.  The  library  ot  the  nniversity  contains  aboat  1,600  rolumes  given 
entirely  to  the  subjects  of  geology,  paleontology,  and  petrology.  This  mtmber, 
however,  does  not  include  such  serials  as  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  etc., 
which  are  given  only  in  part  to  the  above-named  sciences.  Counting  such  serials, 
the  number  of  Tolnmes  would  probably  be  double  that  abore  given.  In  addition 
to  these,  several  of  the  professors  haye  large  private  libraries,  to  which  graduate 
stndents  have  access. 


*  Contrfbtrted  by  J.  A.  Bownocker,  graduate  student  in  geology  ot  Talc,  I804-0&. 
'The  aiuwimcciueut  of  hi?  destli,  April  15, 1885,  came  aft(*r  tbe  above  went  to  press. 
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Tbo  namber  of  gradoate  Btudents  for  189i-^  is  fire. 
The  conncfl  ofiered  for  the  same  ^ear  ore  as  follows: 

(2)  Ifineralogtf. — Blowpipe  analysis ;  determiDativo  work  in  mineralogy;  deaerip* 
tivo  mineralogy ;  crystallography.  Op]K>rtanitics  are  oflered  for  original  investiga- 
tion. 

(S)  Petrograpliif. 

(3)  nistorifial  geology  and  paleontology, — This  work  is  chiefly  in  the  laboratory.  It 
is  supplemented  by  readings  and  informal  lectures.  Any  amount  of  time  may  be 
given  to  this  course. 

(/)  The  geological  hietory  of  organUma, — Three  hours  per  week  during  the  year 
are  given  to  this  subject.    The  course  is  taught  chiefly  by  lectures. 

(5)  Geology  {general  course). — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year. 

(6)  Phyaical  geography, — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year. 

(7)  Mineralogy  and  cryBiallography, — Two  hours  per  week  during  the  year.  Prae- 
tical  study  of  mineral  species  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  and  other  methods ;  mathe- 
matical study  of  crystals. 

(S)  Descriptive  mineralogy, — One  hour  per  week  during  the  year.  Thia  is  aa 
advanced  course  in  the  study  of  mineral  species. 

(0)  luvcrtehrate  paleontology, — Systematic  study  of  the  structure,  deTelopmeot, 
and  affinities  of  one  or  more  classes  of  fossil  animals.  Opportunities  are  oflered  for 
origiual  iuvestigation. 

Courses  4,  5,  G,  7,  and  8  are  under-graduate  courses,  but  are  ojien  to  graduates. 
The  others  are  open  only  to  graduates. 

Outside  of  Yale  University,  the  chief  educational  center  for  Connecticut,  geology 
is  taught  at  throe  other  institutions. 

At  fVesleyan  Uuicersiiy,  Middleiown,  Conn,,  several  different  courses  in  geology  are 
given  by  Rov.  William  North  Sice,  professor  of  geology.  (1)  A  course  in  elementary 
goolo^^y  with  LeConte's  Compend  of  Geology,  supplemented  by  lectures;  (3)  a  coarse 
in  advanced  geology  based  on  LieConte's  Elements  of  Geology;  (3)  a  course  in 
physical  geography  (Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons) ;  (4)  mineralogy. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  with  material,  having  collections  in  mineralogy, 
lithology,  physical  geology,  and  paleontology.  The  minerals  and  rocks  namber 
11,500  specimens,  which  include  300  species  of  raiuerals  and  many  more  Tarieiii^ 
There  are  4,000  Paleozoic  fossils,  800  Mesozoic,  and  2,000  Ccnozoic.  The  depart- 
mcnt  of  zoology  has  100,000  specimens  of  invertebrate  forms  and  several  thousand 
Tertcbrato  forms. 

Gcolo;]^  has  been  taught  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  since  1826,  being  first  taught 
by  Prof.  Frederick  llall.  W.  H.  C.  Pynchon,  instructor  in  natural  science,  gives  a 
short  course  of  lectures  in  geology  and  mineralogy  at  present  (18W). 

At  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  B.  F.  Koons,  the  president  of  the  college, 
teaches  geology  for  one  term,  using  Shaler*s  Text-Book  of  Geology. 

DELAWARE. 

The  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover,  founded  in  1891,  offers  one  term  in 
geology  aud  one  term  in  mineralogy. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  offers  two  terms  in  geology,  which  is  taught  by  T.  R. 
Wolf,  professor  of  geology,  who  also  teaches  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  The  subject 
was  first  taught  there  in  1871  by  the  present  instructor. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Geology  is  taught  at  4  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  one  of  whidi, 
Columbian  University,  graduate  instruction  is  offered. 

No  reply  was  received  from  Columbian  University,  In  the  catalogue  for  1892-93, 
throo  courses  aro  offered  in  mineralogy,  one  in  petrography,  aud  five  in  geology, 
taught  by  W.S.Yeates  and  G.V.  Chandler.    Mr.  Yea tes  has  since  resigned.    Graduate 
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iDslmction  is  offered  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Merrill,  one  of  the  curators  of  tho  Smithsonian 
lustitutioo.  In  the  general  geology,  courses  are  offered  in  physical  geography, 
structural,  dynamical,  and  historical  geology,  paleontology,  and  paleobotany; 
LeConte^s  Elements  of  Geology  as  a  text-book  and  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology  and 
Sierriirs  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration  as  reference  books.  In  the  graduate 
iTork,  uso  is  made  of  tho  large  collections  in  tho  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1893-94 
two  graduate  students  took  geology  as  a  minor,  while  there  were  none  pursuing  it 
as  a  major. 

Geology  is  taught  in  Howard  Unirerrity  for  one  term  in  tho  senior  year  by  Richard 
Foster,  professor  of  natural  history,  who  also  teaches  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, 
and  physiology.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1874  by  J.  R.  Golding.  The  subject 
is  elective  for  classical  students,  and  in  1893-94  it  was  elected  by  all  those  eligible,  13 
students  taking  the  course.  Tho  university  also  gives  a  course  in  geology  in  unirer- 
sity  extension  work;  57  teachers  in  the  Washington  public  schools  took  the  course 
in  1893-94.  The  number  of  specimens  in  the  museum  is  estimated  at  about  5,000; 
tho  students  have  access  to  the  large  collections  in  tho  National  Museum. 

Geology  is  taught  for  ono  terra  each  in  Georgetown  College  and  Gallaudet  College, 

FLORIDA. 

Geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  each  in  Rollinn  College,  JTinier  Park,  and  Florida 
Conference  College,  Lee$hurg,  Both  are  small  colleges,  and  in  neither  is  the  subject 
developed  to  any  extent.  The  subject  is  taught  for  one  term  at  the  John  B,  Stei$on 
Univeraily,  Deland,  Fla. 

GEORGIA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  8  institutions  in  Georgia  at  present,  and  one  other,  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  contemplates  a  course  in  geology.  In  no  college  in 
the  State  does  it  form  a  separate  department  or  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
cnrricnlum.  In  only  one,  MeihodUt  Epincopal  College,  at  Birmingham,  is  it  taught  a 
fall  year.  Bowdon  College  and  Young  Harris  College  each  offer  two  terms;  Emory 
College,  Atlanta  University,  and  Clark  University,  ono  term  each.  The  University 
of  Georgia  in  its  catalogue  offers  somewhat  extended  courses  in  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  lithology,  but  tho  chair  of  geology  is  temporarily  vacant,  and  the  subject  is 
taught  for  one  term  by  the  professor  of  chemistry. 

IDAHO. 

Geology  is  taught  for  ono  tenn  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  at  Moscow,  by  Prof. 
C.  P.  Pox,  professor  of  agriculture.  Tho  aim  is  to  uuito  this  subject  with  mining 
and  metallurgy  in  the  future. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  has  20  colleges  in  which  geology  is  taught,  in  3  of  which  it  is  a  separate 
department,  offering  several  courses  and  graduate  instruction,  but  in  1893-94  there 
were  graduate  students  in  geology  at  only  1  of  these  institutions — the  University 
of  Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III, — Faculty :  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  head  professor  of 
geology;  R.  D.  Salisbury,  professor  of  geographic  geology;  J.  P.  Iddings,  professor 
of  petrology;  R.  A.  F.  Penrose, jr.,  professor  of  economic  geology;  W.  II.  Holmes, 
professor  of  archseologic  and  graphic  geology ;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  nonresident  professor 
of  pro-Cambrian  geology ;  O.  C.  Farrington,  instructor  in  mineralogy ;  E.  C.  Quereau,» 
assistant  in  paleontology.  Follows:  II.  B.  Kiimmel,  T.  C.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Pect,  C.  H. 
Gordon.    Graduate  scholar,  £.  C.  Perisho.  « 


>  Keeisnod,  1893.    Succeeded  by  Stuatt  Wellor. 
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The  tlepartment  of  geology  it  at  present  in  Walker  Mmeam,  whieh,  like  &e  i 
college  bailclmga,  is  of  tbo  faooooa  Bedlii»d  limestone,  and  i»  valued  at  $100^000.  A 
separate  building  is  contemplated  for  geological  laboratories  and  lecture  iiiiii 
The  first  floor  of  Walker  Mosenm  is  devoted  steietlj  to  mnsenm  psrpoees*  Tbens 
are  tbreo  large  cases  of  economie  prodncts,  three  of  minerals,  fo«tr  of  fossils,  ami 
two  of  arehsological  specimens.  There  are,  beaidesy  nnmerons  plaster  sMMMsy  hag^ 
fossils,  and  casts.  The  second  floor  eensists  of  lecture  room,  Dbrary,  laberalery, 
and  offices  of  the  faculty.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  botany,  anthropok»gj,  msd 
vertebrate  paleontology.  The  basement  is  used  for  storerooms  and  labomtorj.  The 
library  contains  2,500  volnmes  and  2,500  pamphlets.  The  instTnment%  ntapa,  etc., 
are  valued  at  ^,000,  and  the  mineral,  foesi],  and  rock  coUeetiens  at  $&,000,  sad  osti- 
mated  to  embrace  between  200,000  and  300,000  specimens.  Additions  are  coostauitly 
being  made  to  the  library  and  eoUeetions,  $10,000  being  apmai  lor  thai  pnrpass 
during  the  present  year  (1895).  Among  the  special  eollections  of  note  are  (t)  tiM 
Dr.  Washburn  eolleetion,  rich  in  Niagara  fossils;  (2>  the  Dr.  James  eollectSon,  riek 
iu  Ciuciunati  tyi>es ;  (3)  the  large  series  of  ores  and  other  econoraie  prodneta  freai 
the  World's  Fair  and  the  Field  Mnsenm,  and  (4)  nnm»o«e  series  of  igneous,  sadmssn- 
tary,  and  metamorphic  rocks  from  western  United  States  aud  Europe. 

Geology  is  ono  of  the  departments  that  b^an  with  the  opeuing  of  the  university 
in  1892,  and,  although  so  recently  established,  so  liberal  have  been  the  appropria- 
tions that  it  stands  among  the  foremost  colleges  in  its  facfHties  for  giving  ins^ne- 
tion  in  geology.  Twenty-nine  courses,  varying  in  length  from  one  t^m  to  one  or 
more  years,  are  offered  in  the  catalogue,  not  all  of  which,  however,  are  open  dnring 
any  one  quarter. 

Professor  Chambcrliu  ofi'crs  one  course  in  geologic  life  development  and  another 
in  principles  and  working  methods  of  geology.  The  first  continues  ono  quarter  and 
constitntes  historical  gecdogy  studied  on  the  bteUc  side.  The  sneend  oentinQea  two 
quarters  and  varies  from  time  to  time;  it  includes  the  investigation  of  nbck  pimk 
lems  as  mountain  and  plateau  building,  oeeanie  basins,  the  tides,  the  ag<a  of  ills 
earth,  condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  vnlcanism,  ete. 

Professor  SaUsbnry  gives  courses  in  (1)  physiography;  (2)  stmetoral  geology  sad 
continental  evolution;  (3)  geographic  geology,  and  (4)  genttai  geology.  He  nfes 
offers  laboratory  work  in  geographic  and  in  dynamic  geology.  Dnring  the  last 
term  (six  weeks)  of  the  summer  quarter  be  conducts  a  class  in  the  field.  Tbs 
course  in  x)hy8iography  given  by  Professor  Salisbury  in  the  antnmn  qonrter  in 
repeated  by  one  of  the  fellows  during  the  winter  quarter. 

Professor  Iddings  offers  courses  iu  crystallography,  mineralogy,  petrography,  and 
petrology.  Mineralogy  is  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  optical  and  physieal 
properties  ns  intro<luctory  to  petrography.  Courses  of  lectures  are  given  on  the 
classification,  genesis,  origin,  etc.,  of  rocks,  accompanied  by  laboratory  study  of 
microscopic  sections  of  clussiiied  scries  of  rocks.  The  subject  can  be  pursued  as 
long  as  the  student  desires. 

Professor  Penrose,  during  the  winter  quarter,  gives  a  course  of  lecturt^s  on 
economic  geology  iu  which  especial  stress  is  laid  on  tho  ore  deposits,  but  the  ] 
metallic  products,  such  as  coal,  natnral  gas,  clays,  soils,  fertilizers^  ete.,.  are  i 
Ho  offers  another  course  on  the  chemistry  of  the  ore  deposits  which  kas  not  yet 
been  given. 

Professor  Van  Hise  gives  a  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  on 
pre-Cambrian  geology  during  the  ffrst  term  (six  weeks)  of  the  winter  qnarter  eadi 
alternate  year.  He  discasses  tho  nature,  clutfacter^  and  distribution  of  the  pr»- 
Cambrian  rocks  and  the  special  methods  of  field  work. 

Dr.  Quercan  gives  a  conrse  in  invertebrate  paleontology  eontinning  throng  thm 
year.    He  resigned  the  spring  quarter  of  1895. 

W.  H.  Holmes  is  announced  for  a  short  course,  one  hour  per  week  for  six  weeka^ 
in  graphic  geology,  and  O.   C.   Farrington  oi  The  Field  Cohunbian  Mnsemn  ta 
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snnoimeed  to  give  » thort  ooune  in  determhiattTe  mineralogy  begiiuiiug  in  1895  or 
1896. 

Tliere  were  13  grednate  stedents  in  geology  present  daring  one  or  m<nre  quarters 
in  1893-94. 

The  Jonmal  of  Geology  is  published  semiqoarterly  by  the  department,  volnme  1 
begtBning  in  1893. 

Xwrikwe^em  Umivenit^,  EvanHon,  III, — Geology  was  first  tanght  at  the  North- 
western Unireraity  in  1862  by  Oliver  Marey,  the  present  professor  of  geology.  A.  R. 
Crook,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrology/  began  his  work  here  in  1893.  At 
present  geology  is  tanght  only  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  A  school  of  technology 
is  contemplated  in  which  economic  geology  will  be  tanght.  In  1893-94  30  per  cent 
of  the  students  elected  geology.  The  estimated  value  of  the  instrnments,  maps, 
etc.,  is  $2,000;  of  the  mineral  and  rook  collections,  $6,000.  There  are  6,000  mineral 
aad  rock  specimens,  3,000  fossils,  and  300  volumes  in  the  geological  library.  Besides 
the  classified  mineral  and  rock  collections  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  material  irom 
the  World's  Fair  not  yet  arranged. 

General  geology  is  taught  one  year  by  Profeseor  Marcy,  including  dynamical  and 
atnictural  geology,  geography,  and  historical  geology,  with  construction  of  maps 
and  sections,  and  laboratory  work  in  paleontology.  This  is  followed  by  elective 
wrork  in  geology  of  special  localities  or  special  problems  in  geology.  Professor 
Crook  gives  courses  of  lectures,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work,  on  systematic 
]»aleontok>gy,  Biineralogy,  petrology,  and  economic  geology.  There  are  ^re  courses 
with  three  terms  in  each  course,  making  fifteen  terms  in  all.  Instruction  is  largely 
g^lTen  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work,  Le  Cento's  Elements  of  Geology  being  used  in 
general  geology  and  Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  in  mineralogy. 

la  1893-^  there  were  7  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  study  and  66  taking  it 
aa  a  minor.    Tliere  were  no  graduate  students  in  geology. 

UmvtT9itff  of  lUiifpiif  Urbaua,  III, — Charles  W.  Rolfe,  professor  of  geology,  J.  O. 
Meiner,  assistant  in  mineralogy  and  geology.  Geology  was  first  tanght  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  niiaois  in  1870  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Taft.  At  present  there  are  three  courses 
offered  in  geology  and  two  in  mineralogy.  (1)  A  mji^r  conrse  in  geology,  including 
dynamical,  petrographical,  and  historical  geology,  i>aleontology,  and  economic  geol- 
ogy (580  hoftrs).  Instruction  is  largely  by  lectures,  with  the  following  reference 
books :  Geikie's  text-book  in  general  geology,  Nicholson,  Zittel,  and  Miller  in  paleon- 
tology, and  a  blue-print  adaptation  of  Rosenbnseh  in  petrography.  A  supplementary 
eourse  in  individual  investigation  follows  the  major  course.  Two  shorter  courses 
nre  ofiered,  one  (110  hours)  adapted  to  engineers  and  one  (110  hours)  in  general 
geology  to  students  not  specializing  in  geology.  About  6  per  o^it  of  the  students 
elected  geology  in  1893-94.    There  are  no  graduate  students. 

The  department  of  geology  occupies  the  same  building  with  botany  and  zoology, 
the  building  and  furniture  being  valued  at  $100,000.  The  instruments,  maps,  etc., 
are  estimated  at  $1,500 ;  the  mineral  and  rock  collections  number  5,000  specimens, 
valued  at  $5,000;  50,000  fossils,  valued  at  $25,000.  ITiere  are  900  volumes  in  the 
geological  library  exclusive  of  periodicals.  ITie  apparatus  and  collectious  are  receiv- 
ing many  additions. 

AuMfin  College,  Effinffhamt  III.,  offers  courses  in  geology  extemling  over  one,  two, 
four,  or  eight  terms.  The  subject  was  first  tanght  in  1892  by  W.  J.  Brinckley,  pro- 
fessor of  sciences,  who  is  still  there  and  teaches  in  addition  zoology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, and  physics.  In  1893-94  9o  -per  cent  of  the  students  eligible  elected  geology. 
The  collections  are  valued  at  $1,250  and  there  are  100  volumes  iu  the  library. 

Illinois  Wmlejfiin  University,  Bloomington,  III,,  offers  two  terms  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  taught  by  R.  O.  Graham,  professor  of  chemistry.  Geology  is  elective 
and  89  per  cent  of  eligible  students  elected  it  in  1893-94.  It  will  bo  interesting  to 
many  to  know  that  geology  was  first  taught  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  in  1865  by  Maj. 
J,  W.  Powell,  late  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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At  Greer  College,  JToopeston,  UL,  geology  will  be  taught  first  in  1895  by  tlio  prod- 
dent,  S.  W;  Dixon. 

At  Lake  Fore$t  UniverBltyf  Lake  ForcBi,  111,,  geology  is  taugbt  for  one  year  by  Bobert 
A.  Ilnrper,  professor  of  botany,  wbo  has  been  teaching  it  since  1891.  A  s^anto 
department  is  coutemplatod  in  tho  fntnre. 

At  AnguBtana  College  geology  was  first  tanght  in  1879  by  Dr.  Josbna  T.8»^^i^ 
recently  State  geologist.  It  is  now  tanght  for  two  terms  by  J.  A.  Udden,  profeuor 
of  geology  and  natnral  history,  who  teaches  in  addition  zoology,  botany,  phyaudogy, 
and  physical  geography. 

INDIANA. 

Geology  is  tanght  regularly  in  13  colleges  in  Indiana,  but  forma  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  only  1— the  State  University — and  in  only  1  is  gradnato  instruction  ofiTered. 

Indiana  Univereihj,  Bloomington,  Ind, — V.  F.  Marsters,  professor;  J.  F.  Nowaom, 
assistant.  Geology  was  first  tanght  in  Indiana  University  in  1854  by  Robert  HUli- 
gan,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  chemistry.  Tho  work  consisted  of  lectnrei 
and  recitations  for  one  term,  Hitchcock's  Geology  being  the  test-book  nsed.  Sub- 
sequent instructors  were  Profs.  Theophilns  A.  Wylie,  Richard  Owen,  David  Stan 
Jordan,  J.  C.  Branner,  V.  F.  Marsters,  and  Instructors  C.  £.  Siebenthal,  E.  M.  Kindle, 
and  J.  F.  Newsom. 

Tho  department  of  geology  was  first  separated  from  that  of  natural  sciences  ii 
1886,  with  J.  C.  Branner  as  professor  of  geology.  Professor  Branner  was  abaeal 
on  leave  from  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  and  in  1892  Vernon  F.  Marsters  was  elected 
professor  of  geology. 

In  1864  Prof.  Richard  Owen  brought  to  tho  university  his  fine  collection  of  minerali 
and  fossils,  accumulated  when  he  was  State  geologist,  along  with  tho  instromenti, 
charts,  etc.,  of  the  survey.  Later,  in  1870,  the  large  collection  of  David  Dale  Oweo, 
comprising  85,000  specimens,  was  purchased.  Ward's  collection  of  casts  was  added 
by  pnrchuBo  in  1874.  A  unique  feature  of  instruction  in  1864  was  ono  room  fitted  of 
especially  to  facilitate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  geology  of  Indiana,  bj 
exhibiting  the  various  rocks  of  the  State  in  their  correct  relativo  position  on  a  largi 
table,  which  allows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  to  each  county.  In  1883  fin 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  geological  collection. 

At  present  the  department  is  supplied  with  about  225  varieties  of  minerals,  25( 
crystal  models,  several  thousand  paleontological  specimens,  two  petrographica 
microscopes,  and  sets  of  thin  sections  of  minerals  and  rocks. 

The  following  courses  are  now  ofiered :  (1 )  Principles  of  geology— dynamical,  stme 
tural,  and  historical— lectures,  and  laboratory  work;  (2)  mineralogy,  lectures*  and 
laboratory  work ;  (3)  lithology ;  (4)  petrography;  (5)  economic  geology;  (6)  paleon 
tology ;  (7)  field  work  in  geology. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind,,  gives  one  term  to  geology,  which  is  tanght  bj 
D.  A.  Owen,  professor  of  biology.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1845  by  J.  B.  Liadale 
The  cabinet  has  a  collection  of  35,000  specimens,  valued  at  $9,157,  which  is  largel] 
the  gift  of  S.  S.  Gorby,  State  geologist. 

J)e  Panto  University,  Greencasile,  Ind,,  has  no  regular  instruction  in  geology.  Oeea 
sionally  some  other  department  gives  a  course  of  ono  term  in  tho  subject. 

JJanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind,,  is  probably  where  geology  was  first  tanght  ii 
Indiana.  It  was  taught  by  John  II.  Ham  by  in  1836.  At  present  it  is  taught  for  oiM 
term  by  Glenn  Culbertson,  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy.  Tho  cabinet  is  sak 
to  contain  many  thousand  specimens,  but  no  defiulto  number  or  value  is  given. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind,,  has  one  term  (nineteen  weeks)  in  geology,  tangkt 
by  Stanley  Coulter,  professor  of  biology.  The  collections,  containing  about  20,OOQ 
specimens,  arc  valued  at  Jf3,C00. 

Hose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind,,  offers  no  regular  course  in  geologjJ 
but  ovcry  two  years  a  conrso  of  twelve  lectures  is  given  to  the  junior  and  senior  claasol 
by  some  cm  in  cut  geologist.  Courses  havo  been  given  by  Professors  WinchelV 
Branner,  Orton,  and  Claypole. 
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Butler  Vnivertitiff  Irvington,  Ind.,  offers  one  year  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  begin- 
ning with  crystallography  followed  by  mineralogy,  lithology,  dynamical,  stractnral, 
and  historical  geology,  tanght  by  Henry  L.  Bruner,  professor  of  biology  and  geology. 
The  subject  was  first  tanght  in  1859  by  Ryland  T.  Brown.  The  present  valne  of  the 
equipment  is  estimated  at  $300  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  tho  geological  library 
at  400. 

'       At  Wahaah  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind,,  geology  was  first  tanght  in  1845  by  E.  O. 
Hovcy,  xirofessor  of  chemistry  and  geology.     Instruction  in  geology  is  combined 

-with  zoology,  two  years  being  given  to  geology.    The  chair  is  vacant  at  preeent. 

The  college  has  a  good  illustrative  collection  of  minerals,  particularly  rich  in  orei 

and  rarer  minerals.    There  are  largo  collections  of  fossils  especially  rich  in  Devonian 

corals  and  Subcarboniferous  crinoids. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Geology  and  mineralogy  are  taught  for  one  term  at  Indian  XJnivereitg,  Bo/oofUf 
Ind,  T.,  by  C.  II.  Maxson,  professor  of  mathematical  sciences  and  economics. 

IOWA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  17  institutions  in  Iowa,  in  none  of  which  it  forms  a  separate 
department.  However,  it  is  practically  a  separate  department  at  the  State  uni- 
versity, although  animal  morphology  and  physiology  is  combined  with  it  in  name. 
A  separate  instructor  tal^es  charge  of  these  branches,  so  that  Prof.  Samuel  Calvin, 
who  is  also  State  geologist,  gives  his  whole  time  to  geology.  Tho  subject  was  first 
taught,  in  1864,  by  T.  S.  Parvin,  of  the  State  University. 

Tho  museums  are  well  stocked;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  30,000  specimens, 
valued  at  $10,000,  collected  chiefly  by  the  State  geological  survey.  The  Calvin  col- 
lection of  American  and  European  fossils  includes  more  than  6,000  specimens.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  collection  of  vertebrate  forms,  including  the  famous  Homadaj 
collection.    There  arc  about  10,000  si>ecimens  of  birds  and  a  great  many  mammals. 

There  are  four  courses  in  geology  at  present,  extending  over  two  years,  which 
include  a  course  in  general  geology,  covering  lithology,  dynamical  and  historical 
geology,  and  geology  and  paleontology  of  the  Northwest,  and  solecteil  courses  in 
geology  and  paleontology  for  special  students.  It  is  expected  to  soon  make  geology 
a  separate  chair,  with  one  or  more  additional  instructors.  Graduate  instruction  is 
given  in  geology  leading  to  the  master*s  degree. 

At  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  geology  was  first  taught,  in  1857,  by  S.  N.  Fellows. 
It  is  now  taught  for  two  terms  by  William  H.  Norton,  professor  of  geology.  One  course 
is  given  in  physical  geology,  with  special  attention  to  rivers  and  Pleistocene  geology. 
Tho  second  course  contains  physical  geology,  with  a  short  course  in  determination  of 
ores  and  rock-making  minerals  by  blowpipe  analysis  and  microscopical  petrography; 
also  an  outline  of  historical  geology*.  Geology  is  elective,  and  in  1893-94,  66  per  cent 
of  the  seniors  and  47  per  cent  of  tho  juniors  elected  it.  The  college  has  good  illns- 
trativo  collections,  containing  in  all  more  than  11,000  specimens. 

In  Wariburg  TtacherB*  Seminary,  Warerly,  geology  and  mineralogy  are  tanght  for 
three  terms  by  Prof.  Fred  Lutz,  president.  JTarthurg  College,  recently  removed  from 
Waverly  to  Clinton,  had  a  course  of  tljreo  terms  in  geology,  taught  by  Professor  Lnts 
from  1886  until  the  removal  of  tho  college  in  1894. 

At  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  geology  and  biology  are  in  one  department,  with 
H.  W.  Norris  professor  and  A.  J.  Jones  instructor.  Mr.  Jones  has  charge  of  the 
geology,  which  is  taught  for  one  semester.  It  is  expected  soon  to  enlarge  tbe  course 
to  two  years  in  length.    Tho  subject  was  first  taught,  in  1853,  by  D.  S.  Sheldon. 

In  Drake  University,  Den  Moines,  Iowa,  geology  is  taught  for  one  year  by  L.  S.  Ross, 
professor  of  biology  and  chemistry.  The  course  includes  (1)  crystallography,  min- 
eralogy, and  lithology;  (2)  physiography  and  dynamical  geology;  (3)  historical 
geology  and  paleontology. 
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KANSAS. 

In  Kansas  geology  is  taaght  in  16  colleges,  but  in  only  1,  the  UniverHty  of  Kam9a$, 
Laurence,  has  it  been  made  a  separate  department  or  is  it  tanght  more  than  one  year. 
No  reply  was  received  from  several  of  the  colleges,  and  only  snch  data  are  given  as 
could  bo  obtained  from  the  catalogues.  No  record  is  at  hand  concerning  Lane  I'ni* 
versity,  Lecompton,  or  Ottawa  University. 

Univertity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  is  well  equipped  for  giving  instruction  in  geology. 
There  are  courses  in  (1)  physical  geology,  (2)  historical  geology,  (3)  elements  of 
mineralogy,  (4)  systematic  mineralogy,  (5)  elementary  petrography,  (6)  economie 
geology,  (7)  systematic  paleontology,  and  graduate  courses  in  (8)  advanced  minff- 
alogy,  (9)  advanced  petrography,  (10)  dynamic  geology,  (11)  special  work  in  pale- 
ontology, (12)  field  work  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  petrography. 

The  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets  are  said  to  contain  about  100,000  speci- 
mens, chiefly  ttom  Kansas  and  the  Rocky  Moan  tains.  Large  collections  are  also 
available  in  zoology — 60,000  or  more  specimens.  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Willistou  teaches 
historical  geology  and  paleontology.  Erasmus  Ilaworth  has  charge  of  mineralogy, 
petrography,  physical  geology,  and  economic  geology. 

In  Baker  Umivtreitg,  Baldwin,  Kan$,,  geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  and  mineralogy 
for  one,  Le  Conte's  text-book  being  used.  The  museum  is  said  to  contain  25,000 
specimens,  of  which  10,000  are  classed  as  geological  and  3,600  as  mineralogicaL 

Waahbum  College,  Topeka,  Kane.,  offers  two  years  in  geology,  a  half  year  on 
Le  C outers  Elements,  a  half  year  on  historical  geology  and  economic  geology.  Pale- 
ontology may  be  taken  for  one  year  or  a  half  year.  Such  is  the  coarse  nnder  ProC 
Charles  S.  Proaser,  who  resigned  in  1894  to  go  to  Union  College,  New  York.  The 
chair  is  vacant  now  (1894-95). ^ 

KENTUCKY. 

In  Kentucky  geology  is  tanght  in  9  institutions,  but  forms  a  separate  department 
in  none,  and  in  very  few  is  it  taught  more  than  one  term.  At  Central  Unitereii^, 
Bichmond,  geology  is  tanght  by  R.  M.  Parks,  profe6s6r  of  chemistry  and  geology,  for 
two  terms,  mineralogy  for  one  term,  and  physical  geography  for  one  term.  In  Center 
College  of  Kentucky,  Dantille,  it  is  taught  for  five  months;  at  Ogdtn  College  Bowling 
Green,  it  is  taught  for  two  terms,  and  one  term  each  at  (1)  Georgetown  College, 
Georgetown',  (2)  Kentucky  University,  Lexington;  (3)  Bethel  College,  Bussellvillei  (4)  St, 
Mary's  College,  St,  Marys, 

LOUISIANA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  9  institutions  in  Louisiana,  but  in  only  1,  the  Louisiana 
State  VniverHty,  is  it  given  much  prominence.  The  catalogue  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  offers  6  courses  in  geology  and  2  in  mineralogy.  These 
are  classed  as  (1)  meteorology,  (2)  physical  geography,  (3)  elementary  geology, 
(4)  economic  geology,  (5)  general  critical  geology,  (6)  petrography,  (7)  general 
determinative  mineralogy,  (8)  optical  crystallography.  Courses  5  and  6  may  be 
taken  .as  graduate  work.  The  subject  is  tanght  (1898-94)  by  W.  W.  Clendeniu, 
professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  formerly  at  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  recently  appointed  State  geologist.  The  mineral  collections  are 
said  to  contain  more  than  5,000  specimens,  exclusive  of  the  large  collection  of  orea 
obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  an  almost  equally  large  collection  of 
fossils. 

The  catalogue  of  Tulane  University,  Kew  Orleans,  offers  a  coarse  in  the  principles 
of  geology,  one  in  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  one  in  paleontology,  and  one  in 
practical  and  economic  geology.     A  communication  from  the  president  states  that 


>  Since  the  above  went  to  press,  G.  P.  Orimsley,  recently  Ph.  D.  from  Johiui  Hopkias  Unirwsitj, 
has  been  appointed. 
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DO  students  were  pnisaing  the  study  of  geology  in  189^-^,  and  that  it  has  been 
excluded  from  many  of  the  courses,  but  it  is  hoped  soon  to  have  the  subject  taught 
more  thoroughly  in  the  graduato  school. 

Geology  is,  taught  for  two  t^rms  at  New  Orleans  Universitif,  New  Orleans,  by  the 
president^  L.  G.  Adkinson.  It  is  taught  for  one  term  each  in  Leland  Universityf  New 
OrleoHSf  and  Keaichie  Male  and  Female  College,  Keatekie, 

MAINE. 

Geology  is  taught  in  4  institutions  in  Maine,  but  in  only  1,  Colbtf  Unitereity,  is  it  a 
separate  department,  or  is  it  taught  more  than  one  term. 

The  department  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  Colby  UniTersity  has  been  well  devel- 
oped by  William  S.  Bayley,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  who  is  widely  known 
among  stndents  of  mineralogy  and  petrography.  The  catalogue  for  1892-93  offers  two 
terms  in  mineralogy,  one  in  physical  geology,  one  in  inorganic  geology,  and  one  in 
organic  geology. 

The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  instruments  and  materials  for  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  petrography.  T]^  mineral  collection  contains  more  than  3,000  speci- 
mens. The  State  geological  collection  is  at  the  university.  •  There  are  several  hun- 
dred thin  sections,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  etc.  The  department  occupies  the 
second  floor  in  Cobum  Hall  (valued  at  $40,000),  the  ground  floor  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  chemical  department. 

Geology  is  taught  for  one  term  each  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick;  Bates  College, 
Zewision ;  and  Maine  State  College,  Orouo,  In  Bowdoin  College  mineralogy  is  taught 
by  the  professor  of  chemistry,  and  geology  by  the  professor  of  biology.  It  is  hoped 
soon  to  establish  a  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

MARYLAND. 

Geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  in  Maryland,  but  in  only  1,  Johns  Hopkins,  does  it 
form  a  separate  department. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  since  1883  been  one  of  the  leading  universities  in 
this  country  for  graduate  instruction  in  geology,  particularly  in  petrography.  The 
subject  was  first  taught  in  1883  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Wilb'ams,  who  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  in  1894,  attracted  students  in  geology  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sent 
them  out  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  geology  is  at  present 
(1895)  under  the  guidance  of  William  B.  Clark,  professor  of  organic  geology,  assisted 
by  Edward  B.  Mathews,  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  i)ctrography.  Courses  of  lec- 
tures are  given  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  and  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  Archibald  Grcikie,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

Courses  are  offered  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  but  the  work  \a 
almost  entirely  with  graduates.  During  1893-94  there  were  12  graduato  students 
taking  geology  as  a  major  and  G  taking  it  as  a  minor. 

The  following  courses  are  announced  for  1894-95:  (1)  general  geology,  by  Profes- 
sor Clark  and  Dr. Mathews,  lectures  and  field  excursions;  (2)  paleontology,  by 
Professor  Clark ;  (3)  historical  geology,  by  Professor  Clark;  (4)  mineralogy,  by  Dr. 
Mathews;  (5)  petrography,  by  Dr.  Mathews — ilivided  into  two  parts,  (a)  rock-form- 
ingminerals,  (6)  rook  classification  given  in  altcmate  years;  (6)  physiographic  geol- 
ogy, by  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  course  often  lectures  on  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  the  earth's 
surface;  (7)  stratigraphic  and  structural  geology',  by  Mr.  Willis,' a  sequel  to  course 
6,  a  discussion  of  the  processes  which  result  in  the  formation  and  upheaval  of 
sedimentary  rocks. 

Laboratory  work  is  arranged  to  accompany  the  lecture  courses.  Facilities  for  field 
work  are  exceptionally  good,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  geological  formations 


>  A  catologno  of  the  Maine  geolo^cal  collrrtion,  with  a  brief  ontlinc  hietory  of  the  two  surveys  of 
the  State,  haa  been  recently  (1890)  pablished  by  Professor  Bayley  snd  Mr.  F.  F.  King. 
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represented  in  a  small  nrea.  Several  specified  areas  have  been  inTCsilgated  bj  stmr- 
dents  and  tlie  results  embodied  in  theses  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

Another  feature  of  the  i^ork  is  the  biweekly  coufisrence  in  which  recent  ioTestig*- 
tious  arc  reviewed  by  the  stadents  nnder  the  p:nidance  of  the  instructors.  £a^ 
advanced  student  also  delivers  a  class-room  lecture  upon  some  special  assigned  topie. 

The  geological  laboratory  is  situated  in  Hopkins  Hall  and  comprises  19  fckmus  am 
the  second  and  third  floors,  llio  main  room  on  the  third  floor  contains  tho  eoUee- 
tlous  and  library  of  the  late  Prof.  G.  H.  Williams.  A  smaller  room  on  the  Rame^oor 
contains  the  books  and  collections  of  the  late  Prof  H.  Carvill  Lewis.  Besides  tboM 
two  Bi>eciul  libraries  there  is  the  regular  department  library  and  the  Peabody  Library 
in  the  i  ity,  and  tho  valuable  librnries  in  Washington  may  be  consulted.  The  oone&- 
tiens  aro  especially  rich  in  crystalline  rocks  and  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiuy  fbasils. 
8ome  of  the  most  important  collections  are  (1)  the  private  collection  of  Professor 
Williams,  (2)  Kranz  collection  of  Enropean  fossils,  (3)  Hill  collection  of  Texas  rocks 
and  fossils,  (4)  Allen  collection  of  minerals,  (5)  Stiirtz  collection  of  European  rocks, 
(6)  Lehman  collection  of  Saxon  rocks,  (7)  Lewis  collection  of  rocks  and  their  tee- 
tions,  (8)  private  collection  of  Professor  Clark.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped 
in  apparatus. 

Many  valuable  maps  and  papers  on  the  local  geology  have  been  published  hj  the 
university,  by  tho  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  scientific  Journals,  by 
and  nnder  tho  direction  of  the  department. 

In  a  numher  of  Maryland  colleges  geology  is  not  taught  at  all,  as  (1)  Wtukinfiom 
College,  Chestertown ;  {2)  8t,John$  College,  Annapolh;  (3)  United  States  Katfal  Aeadmi^f 
Annapolia;  and  (4)  St.  Charlee  College,  Ellioott  Citu, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Massachusetts  geology  is  taught  in  11  colleges  and  universities,  in  most  of 
which  (8)  it  forms  a  separate  department  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum. 

Geology  in  Harvard  Univereity,  Cambridge,^ — The  study  of  geology  was  introduced 
at  Harvard  in  1848  by  Louis  Agassiz,  the  instruction  being  practically  limited  to 
historical  geology  and  glacialogy.  Teaching  in  the  subject  was  considerably 
expanded  during  the  time  of  tho  Hooper  Mining  School,  1865-1875,  there  being  sev- 
eral teachers  of  the  diflferent  branches  of  geology.  With  tho  decliuo  of  that  8cb€M>l, 
the  dean,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  alone  remained  at  Harvard,  his  professorship  being 
established  upon  tho  funds  of  the  school.  N.  S.  Shaler  became  associated  with  the 
college  in  1864  ns  assistant  in  zoology;  later  he  became  instructor  in  paleontology, 
and  in  1869  professor  of  paleontology.  The  title  has  since  been  changed  to  professor 
of  geology.  W.  M.  Davis,  assistant  in  geology  in  1876,  instructor  in  1878,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  geography  in  1885,  and  professor  in  1890,  has  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to  physical  geography.  The  division  of  petrography  was  instituted 
under  J.  E.  Wolfi'  as  instrnctor  in  petrology  in  1886,  and  assistant  professor  in  1893. 
Mineralogy,  now  taught  by  Assistant  Professor  Wolfi*,  has  always  been  a  division  of 
the  chemical  department  at  Harvard. 

Inetruciion, — The  geological  faculty  in  1894,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered, 
are  as  follows:  Josiah  D.Whitney,  Sturgis-Hooper  professor  of  geology— economieal 
geo1op:y,3  and  half  courses  on  mineral  veins  and  metalliferous  deposits,  geographieal 
methods  and  results.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  professor  of  geology — lectures  in  ele- 
mentary  geology,  lectures  in  paleontology,  lectures  in  historical  geology;  also 
director  of  research  work  in  geology  and  paleontology.  William  Morris  Davisy 
professor  of  physical  geography — half  courses  physical  geography,  meteorology, 
physical  geography  of  tho  United  States,  physical  geography  of  Europe;  courses  in 


>  Contributed  by  Leon  S.  Griawold,  inntructor  in  geology  at  Barrard. 

'Courses,  unless  otliorwiso  specified,  are  full  courses;  that  is,  tliey  require  about  nine  bonn  psr 
week  of  a  student's  time  throughout  the  college  year.    Half  coorsos  require  about  half  as  much  1 
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researcli  in  physical  geography  and  meteorolo^ty.  J*  Eliot  Wolff,  assistant  professor 
of  iteirography-^mineralogy,  petrography,  crystallography,  and  the  physics  of  crys- 
tals, petrographical  research ;  half  coarse  on  geology  and  mineralogy  of  building 
stones.  Robert  T.  Jackson,  instructor  in  paleontology— laboratory  work  and  leo- 
tnrcs,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Shaler,  in  two  conrses,  paleontology  and  historic 
cal  geology.  Henry  L.  Smyth,  instructor  in  geological  surveying— half  courses  in 
mining  geology,  geological  surveying,  and  pre-Cambrian  geology  of  North  America. 
J.  B.  Woodworth,  instructor  in  geology — general  critical  geology,  half  course  in 
g^lacial  geology.  Robert  De  Conrcey  Ward,  assistant  in  meteorology— elementary 
meteorology,  with  Professor  Davis.  Richard  El  wood  Dodge,  instructor  in  geology — 
laboratory  work  and  lectures  in  elementary  geology.  Leon  S.  Griswold,  instructor 
in  geology — advanced  geological  field  work,  in  cooperation  with  Professors  Shaler 
and  Davis  and  Assistant  Professor  Wolff ;  elementary  physical  geography,  with  Pro- 
fessdr  Davis.  Charles  Livy  Whittle,  assistant  in  mineralogy  and  petrography — 
laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  and  ]>etrography,  with  Assistant  Professor  Wolff. 
R.  A.  Daly,  assistant  in  geology — laboratory  work  in  elementary  geology.  C.  R. 
Castman,  assistant  in  paleontology — ^laboratory  work  in  paleontology  and  historical 
geology. 

Besides  the  regular  courses  of  the  college  year  noted  above,  there  are  summer- 
school  courses  in  geology,  physical  geography,  and  petrography  also  given  by  some 
of  the  above  teachers  with  others  not  mentioned.  In  1894  the  additional  instructors 
were  G.  E.  Ladd,  Prof.  A.  P.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  University,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Kiimmel» 
fellow  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  geological  conrses  are  carefully  correlated  to  form  a  broad  systematic  course  of 
study.  Thus  the  elementary  courses — geology,  physical  geography,  meteorology^ 
and  mineralogy — lead  to  general  critical  geology,  physical  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  petrography,  paleontology,  mining  geology,  and  geological  sur- 
veying, and  the  second  summer-school  course  in  field  geology.  The  student  is  thea 
prepared  to  take  courses  in  historical  geology,  glacial  geology,  economical  geology, 
pre-Cambrian  geology  of  North  America,  geology  and  mineralogy  of  building  stones, 
mineral  veins,  and  metalliferous  deposits,  geographical  methods  and  results,  or  begia 
original  investigation  in  geology,  paleontology,  physical  geography,  meteorology,  or 
petrography.  The  research  work  in  any  line  may  bo  followed  with  profit  for  more 
than  one  year,  as  is  commonly  the  custom  with  graduate  students.  The  results  of 
original  work,  reviews  of  books  and  articles,  and  items  of  geologic  interest  are  pre^ 
sented  weekly  by  advanced  students  and  instructors  at  an  informal  meeting  called 
the  geological  conference. 

For  1894-95  eight  students  in  the  university,  who  are  preeminently  geological  stor 
dents,  have  been  assigned  scholarships,  but  besides  these  many  scholarship  students 
take  more  or  less  geology  as  part  of  their  work.    Eleven  graduate  students  in  189^-94,. 
and  again  in  1894-95,  have  taken  geology. 
The  special  equipment  of  the  geological  department  is  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  division  of  geology  belong  about  200  unmounted  and  175  mounted  mapsy. 
about  260  models,  most  of  which  are  in  duplicate  sets  of  small  size  for  class  use,. 
2,400  specimens,  500  lantern  slides,  and  a  special  library  of  l25  volumes. 

(2)  The  paleontological  division  has  about  12,000  specimens  arranged  in  3,092  lots 
and  catalogued  in  two  collections,  one  arranged  zoologically,  the  other  stratigraph- 
ically,  three  microscopes  with  404  slides,  70  wall  diagrams  including  a  set  of  Zittel's 
diagrams,  and  a  special  library  of  45  volumes  besides  pamphlets. 

(3)  Physical  geography  and  meteorology  have  100  wall  maps,  an  unknown  number 
of  unmounted  maps,  probably  several  thousand,  43  models,  500  lantern  slides,  and  a 
library  of  x>erhaps  500  volumes,  which  includes  nearly  all  the  Journals  in  meteorology. 

The  equipment  in  petrography  consists  of  7  microscopes,  goniometers,  and  other 
petrographical  apparatus,  models,  11,000  specimens,  5,000  thin  sections,  150  lantern 
slides,  and  library  of  50  volumes. 
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Afi  stated  abm-e  mimevalogy  is  not  indliidedin  ilw  geokigiaad  ^apantmeat  in 
xard  I'niveisitor,  but  it«  Tesonrces  shoold  be  jueutieaed  in  comiectiou  "wxth^ipMdii^, 
It  po88«Bse8 15,060  specimenB  (iMtixmite  probably  low).^y900«poctm«sB  Dor  fltedestB* 
use,  2,000  wooden  modek^  200  iglasB  imodeifo,  ^dlamoopes,  goniometen,  aiieol  j 
lenses,  luioranoopea^  assay  balances,  obemical  eqnipmeDt^^md  libmry  of  BOO  ^ 

BIoso  generafl  property  of  the  geologictd  department,  tliougb  need  by  some  divi- 
Mons  more  than  withers,  ore  ihe  ideological  werkidu]^  witli  nmdhinery  xun  by  electric 
power,  electric  loiftems  for  sHde  prcfjection,  and  tbe  Qardnor  collectioii  of  photo- 
graphs, the  latter  oontoiBing  about  3>000  views.  Tbe  vmiiill  HbraniB  oiimnersied 
ore  for  immediate  reference;  for  mote  apedal  work  there  are'the'Whitney^Oeologieal 
Library,  the  Pumpelly  Library,  temponuify  ttvoiloible,  and  the  large  number  of 
works  included  in  tbe  museum  and  oollege  librorieBy  "togetber  oontaining  950/fdO 
bound  volumes  or  mcm^;  the  students  are  referred  to  the  escbibition  cijllections  of 
the  mnsemn-of  oomporatiive  sieology,  and  ocoastonaDy  rtfferenoe  is  ^made  to  the  col- 
lections and  library  of  the  Boston  Sooiet^fof  Natural  Hiiltory  and  to  @te  Boston 
Public  Library. 

Eight  large  rooms  in  the  imneum  of  comporatire  •zoology  ai>e  oooupied  lyy  tiie 
g()ological  department  for  laboratories,  Icctnre  and  recitation  rooms;  three  basement 
Tooms  are  used  as  workshops,  another  is  ^fitted  <np  as  a  ohemical  laboratory,  and 
there  is  a  dark  xoom  for  photographic  work.  Six  rooms  ore  devotsd  to  mineralogy, 
besides  a  large  exhibition  Toom  with  gallery  cautaiiiing  ^e  mineral  colleotion. 
Basement  rooms  contain  asso^  farnaees  and  ohemioal  equipment. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ^o8<ow.>—»Faonlty;  William  H.  Kfles,  professor 
of  geology  and  geography;  William  O.  Crortirj',  assktantiirafessor  ofstraotural  and 
economic  geology.;  George  H.  Barton,  imrtmctor  in  geology.  For  1893-94  the  insti- 
tute offers  20  different  courses  in  geology,  mrnerology,  and  paleontology,  aggregating 
1,200  hours,  divided  as  follows:  (1)  Phjysicfla  geography, 4i>  hours;  (2)  nilnerulogj, 
two  courses,  ISO  houw;  (3)  struotural  and  ohemioal  geology,  two  conrees,  75  boors; 
(4)  stratigrophic  geology,  45  hours ;  (5)  bistorical  geology,  30  hours ;  {^)  paleontology, 
two  courses,  ISBliours;  (7)  economic  geology,  three  'courses,  ISO  hours;  (8)  physio- 
grapiiic  geology,  451ioar8 ;  (9)  field  and  laboratory  woi*k,  not  included  in  the  above, 
three  coorseB,  360  hours;  (10)  climatolo|^,  80  hours;  (11)  mtero-'lifhdlogy,  90  hours; 
(12)  hydrography,  45  hours;  (13)  geological  memoirs,  30  homs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  instruction  -oovors  nearly  the  •whole  ^eld  of  geology, 
with  tlie  practical  as  well  as  the  culture  side  devfjloped.  By  pursuing  difierentliiras 
students  may  fit  themselves  for  mining  engineering  or  for  Btate  or  Government  sar- 
vey  work  on  structural,  economic,  or  topographic  lines.  The  importonoeof  topog- 
xaphy  in  its  relations  to  geology  is  emphasized. 

In  Amherst  College,  Amherstj  geology  was  first  taught  in  1826  T)y  the  well-known 
geologist,  Edward  Hitchcock.  At  present  it  forms  a  separate  deportment,  in  charge 
of  Ben  K.  Emerson,  professor  of  geology,  who  teaches  gecQogy  ibr  three  terms,  the 
first  term  being  devoted  to  Btructurol  and  dynamical  geology,  the  second  to  histor- 
ical geology  and  physical  geography,  the  third  term  to  afield  and  laboratory  work. 
The  aim  of  tbe  third  term's  work  is  to  teach  the  use  of  instruments  and  methods  of 
field  work,  and  students  ore  required  to  prepare  a  map  or  thesis  on  the  work.  There 
is  also  a  popular  course,  in  which  the  elements  of  geology  are  taught  in  one  term. 
There  is  one  term's  work  in  mineralogy,  about  half  of  %vhich  is-devoted  tocrystallog- 
raphy  and  half  to  physical  and  ohemioal  properties  of  minerals.  The  college  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrative  material,  the  eoUections  being  valued  at  ^75^000,  and  tbe 
number  of  speoimeus  estimated  at  40,000  to  50,000.  A  new  geological  building  is  xiro- 
pof«c(l  in  tbe  near  future. 

Geology  was  formerly  taught  in  the  Massachusetts  AgrienliurHl  College  by  Henry 
W.  Parker,  from  1S70-79;  by  B.  K.  Emerson,  as  a  nonresident  leoturer,  18TO-»82;  by 
President  Cha<l bourne,  1883 ;  by  l»re8ideut  Greenough,  1883-^ ;  by  Brc*Bsaor  Femald, 
1887-90,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  taught. 
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CkB^^gy  is  te«gM  fior  tvro  terais  and  xBinecmi^gy  f«r  oae  ieirn  M  ^m  JVmd^.^ij»«r- 
mMH  Coliege.  Sprim^fiM.    It  haa  hem  tao^t  ainoe  1892  by  Z.  W.  £eaq». 

Im  £Mtea  UnhmmUg  Hbe  gtology  it  taoglii  for  one  tens  by  Frot  William  fl.  Kilas. 
The  iartraetioB  is  givsa  m  t^  Miotachaaetti  InatiUite  of  Teekaolef^  witb  tbe  «te 
of  tbo  equipments  found  tbcre. 

Tbe  aabjeot  la  taagbt  ia  a  deaaltary  iray  in  UmUm  C^iUft  by  a  few  leehivet  at 
ixregnlar  tiBMe. 

At  Ti^U  Colif^e  |?eola^  asid  mmoalogy  have  bean  tangfat  %j  Prof.  J«faii  P.  Mar- 
flftmli  ainee  1855,  a  penod  «f  forty  yaara.  Mlaaralogy  ia  taagfat  tlie  fioat  half  year, 
and  gealagy,  lithc^ogy,  and  paleontakigy  the  leeond  Ikalf  year.  The  moeeam  «f 
jMitond  hiatory,  eieoted  in  1882-8S,  at  a  «aat  of  $MyODQ,  faaa  reeetitly  had  an  addi- 
lioxial  irtng,  oostiag  $2B/J0(L  Ko  estimate  ia  giTea  of  the  Tahiable  geological 
■aaterial^  ^hleh,  IteaideB  the  maay  thonaand  dollam'  wortSi  jp«reiuiaed;  eontuins  the 
oellectton  of  Pnofewgr  Maodiall  fior  the  past  forty  years. 

lu  WiSiMM  CMege,  WUUawaiawm^  geelagy  iraa  fisrt  taoght  in  1829  by  Chester 
Dnrey.  It  waa  taught  by  Ebeaeaer  EauaioBa  ia  183S,  and  haa  been  iaaght  con- 
tlBueaaly  ainoe  1828,  CKce^  a  short  interral  £rom  1800  to  1882.  It  iraa  levired  ia  1893« 
^ith  T.  Ki^sen  Dale  as  tnatmctar.  The  snbjeet  is  now  taught  iar  two  terms,  with 
much  emphasis  laid  on  the  field  woik.  The  ballding  for  geology  is  valued  at  $25,000 
nmd  the  ceaiections  ftt  $8,000. 

Geology  has  been  taught  at  Worce$ter  Polytechnic  In9Mmte  since  1888  by  the  presi- 
dent,  Homer  T.  Fuller'.  Geology  is  taught  for  a  half  year  and  mineralogy  aud 
metallurgy  for  a  half  year. 

At  Wellesley  College  geology  is  taught  daring  the  first  semester  by  Prof.  William 
H.  Nilea,  and  winaralogy  axhd  Hthodogy  dousg  the  aeoead  aemester  by  Miss  Sarah 
Y.  de  Normandie.  The  first  course  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  ]part  eon- 
aideta  aneh  dynamic  ggeats  as  streams,  glaciers,  voloauoes^  ete.  The  aeeond  part 
considers  strati flcatAonj  folding,  auaoral  veina,  ate  The  third  part  deaea  with  a 
^peneral  aarvey  of  the  phyaical  history  of  the  ettrth  J»d  its  past  inhabitants  as 
itevealad  in  the  socks.  lastriiotion  is  by  means  of  leetnrea,  t^^book,  zeadii^,  tmd 
cecitatioM. 

MlCHiGAK. 

OmA9gj  is  taught  in  11  eoUeges  and  nniTaraities  in  lUchigasi.  It  ooottpiee  a  prom- 
inent place  in  ihe  onrriculum  at  the  UmiversUy  of  Michigan  and  at  the  Michigan 
Mining  JSckmL 

Vmvamtg  nf  MiM§mL^  Amn  Ar^m'^  IfielL-^scael  C.  Rnssell,  profosoor  of  geology ; 
WiHiam  H.  Pettee,  psofessor  of  mineralogy,  eeonomic  geology,  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. Geology  was  fewt  taught  in  the  Univfreitg  of  Michigan  in  1841  by  Donglas 
fieughton,  wlio  waa  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geoloj^y  in 
1638,  bat  thens  were  no  students  at  the  university  until  1841.  The  weXl-known  I>r. 
AkuL.  WincheH  was  professor  of  geology  far  many  years.  His  sncoessor  was  I.  C. 
BnasoU,  the  present  iacombent. 

The  department  has  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  illustrative  material  dunng 
its  snore  than  fifty  years  of  existence.  The  number  of  ^>ecimen8,  estimated  at 
100,000,  am  valued  at  $90,000,  with  $1,000  worth  of  inatmments,  maps,  etc.  The 
Biineralogical  roUeetionfl  indudetbe  Lederer  collection  of  3,500  £hiropean  specimens, 
alcoig  with  a  rich  ooUectMn  of  Itichigan  minerals.  In  geology  there  are  extensive 
oolleetions  made  by  the  State  geological  snrveys,  along  with  others  obtained  by 
purchase  and  donation.  The  Wliite  o<dleetion  contains  6,000  speeimeos,  the  Bomin- 
ger  2S,000  specimens.  The  well-equipped  geolegieal  laboratory  is  located  in  the 
natural  hiatery  museum  along  with  zoology. 

Professor  Russell  offers  three  courses  in  geology,  each  continuing  through  the 
year.    One  year  is  given  to  the  elements  of  geology,  one  to  paleontology,  and  one  in 

'Since  the  abo%-c  went  to  preas,  Mr. Fuller  has  re.Higned  to  accept  a  position  at  Drury  College, 
Missouri 
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physical  and  historical  geology.  Professor  Pettee  gives  instmction  in  (1)  < 
geology  for  one  semester,  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  geology  of 
mines  and  mineral  districts,  and  to  the  modes  of  occnrrence  and  distribntian  of 
minerals  of  commercial  importance;  (2)  geology  of  the  United  States,  one  semester; 
(3)  mineralogy  and  lithology,  one  year. 

Michigan  Mining  School. — M.  E.  Wadsworth,  professor;  A.  E.  Seaman,  instmetor. 
Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  Michigan  Mining  School  in  188G  by  Albert  Willtame, 
jr.,  who  remained  bnt  one  year,  since  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
M.  £.  Wadsworth,  director  of  the  school.  Botany  and  zoology  are  taught  in  the  same 
department.  The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered:  (1)  Paleontology,  33 
hours,  elementary  course ;  (2)  crystallography,  60  hours,  study  and  determination  of 
crystal  forms.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  151  glass  models,  2,153  wood  and 
plaster  models,  and  1,800  natural  crystals;  (3)  mineralogy,  108  hours;  more  than 
27,000  specimens  are  available  in  this  work ;  (4)  petrography,  two  terms,  6  hoora  per 
week,  divided  into  microscopic  mineralogy,  liihology,  and  petrology ;  in  this  work 
there  are  3,000  to  4,000  thin  sections  and  more  than  11,000  rock  specimens;  (5)  strati- 
graphical  geology,  one  term,  5  hours  per  week ;  (6)  physical  geology,  one  term  of  S 
hours  and  one  term  of  3  hours  per  week;  (7)  economic  geology,  two  terms, 5  hooxs 
per  week ;  (8)  field  work  in  geology,  6  weeks,  45  hours  per  week. 

A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Alma  Cdllege,  part  of  which  will  be 
given  to  the  geological  collections. 

MINNESOTA. 

Geology  is  taught  in  5  colleges  in  Minnesota,  but  in  only  1  does  it  form  a  separate 
department. 

Vniveraity  of  Minnesola.^C.  W.  Hall,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  F,  W. 
Sardeson,  instructor  in  geology ;  C.  P.  Berkey,  instructor  in  mineralogy.  The  geolog- 
ical laboratories  occupy  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  Pillsbury  Hall.  The 
collections  are  being  rapidly  increased  by  the  material  brought  in  during  tho  field 
work  carried  on  by  the  department,  and  the  system  of  exchanges  is  adding  material 
from  distant  localities.  There  are  the  following  study  collections:  (1)  A  series  of 
crystals;  (2)  a  collection  of  native  elements  and  sulphides;  (3)  a  general  collec- 
tion of  the  more  common  minerals;  (4)  a  representative  collection  of  thedastie  and 
crystalline  rocks;  (5)  a  collection  of  Paleozoic  fossils.  The  department  is  also  well 
equipped  in  instruments  for  tho  study  of  physical  mineralogy  and  lithology. 

There  are  three  terms  oflfcrcd  in  mineralogy  and  three  in  general  geology,  the  latter 
including  physiographic,  structural,  dynamic,  stratigraphic,  and  historical  geology 
and  paleontology,  two  terms  in  petrology,  and  one  in  applied  geology.  There  are 
also  4  graduate  courses  iucluding:  (1)  The  granite  rocks  of  central  Minnesota;  (2) 
tho  pre-Cambrian  oruptives  of  northern  Minnesota;  (3)  basic  intmsives  and  their 
contact  phenomena;  (4)  the  lower  Paleozoic  of  southeastern  Minnesota.  In  1893-94 
there  were  8  graduate  students,  2  taking  geology  as  a  major,  6  as  a  minor,  and  1 
mineralogy  as  a  major  study. 

At  Carleion  CollcgCf  Northfieldj  geology  is  taught  for  one  term  by  L,  W.  Chaney, 
professor  of  biology  and  geology.  The  museum  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the 
receptacle  of  the  Hovey  Cave  Cabinet,  which  represents  nearly  twenty  years  collecting 
by  the  great  cave  explorer,  Horace  C.  Hovey.  There  are  also  fine  collections  of  min- 
erals, corals,  shells,  and  other  materials,  including  1,500  illustrative  rock  specimens, 
numerous  fossils,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Geology  was  taught  two  terms  at  St,  Paul  College,  St.  Paul  Park,  in  1891-92,  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bothe,  now  of  the  University  of  tho  Pacific.  There  is  no  teacher  of  geology 
at  present. 

Geology  is  tauj^ht  one  term  each  in  Hamline  University ^  St,  Paul,  and  OuMlmnu 
Adolphua  College,  St.  Peter,  and  Macalester  College,  Si.  Paul. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Geology  is  taaglit  in  Mississippi  in  4  institutions,  but  in  none  is  it  a  separate 
department. 

In  the  University  of  Mi88i$8ippi  tlie  subject  receives  much  attention.  It  was  first 
taugbt  in  1854  by  Lewis  Harper.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  State  geologist,  gave  instruc- 
tion in  geology  from  1859  to  1873,  except  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  and  the 
course  was  one  of  the  leading  ones  in  the  institution.  The  collections  were  made 
largely  by  him,  and  are  representative  of  the  geology  of  Mississippi  and  the  ac^oin- 
ing  States.  T.  O.  Mabry,  the  present  instructor,  teaches  mineralogy  one  term  and 
geology  one  term. 

JdiUsopa  College,  Jackson,  recently  established,  offers  two  terms  in  geology,  and 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  one  and  a  half  terms.  Bust  Uuiver- 
sitg,  Holly  Springs,  gives  two  terms  to  geology,  using  Le  Conte's  Elements  as  a  text, 
and  one  term  to  mineralogy. 

MISSOURI. 

In  Missouri  nearly  all  the  colleges  teach  geology,  19  iu  all,  but  in  only  1,  the  State 
University,  does  it  form  a  special  department. 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia, — G.  C.  Broadhead,  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.  Geology  was  first  taught  here  in  1843  by  E.  H.  Leffingwell,  which 
is  the  first  mention  of  geology  in  the  State,  most  of  the  other  colleges  being  of  more 
recent  date.  Previous  to  1871  geology  was  combined  with  chemistry  and  physics. 
From  1871  to  1883,  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany  were  combined.  The 
firat  field  and  laboratory  work  done  by  students  wa&  in  1884.  The  first  mineralogical 
laboratory  was  in  1886.  In  1892  G.  C.  Broadhead,  the  present  professor,  introduced 
paleontology.  W.  W.  Clendenin,  assistant  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
resigned  in  1893. 

A  destructive  fire  iu  1892  destroyed  «iost  of  the  valuable  collections,  about  1,000 
specimens  only  being  saved  from  the  fire.  Others  have  since  been  purchased.  Instm- 
ments  are  at  hand  for  field  work  and  laboratory  study  in  mineralogy  and  petrography. 
They  have  a  new  building  for  geology  and  biology,  valued  at  $50,000. 

The  following  required  and  elective  courses  are  offered :  (1)  Mineralogy,  descrip- 
tive and  determinative,  one  year;  (2)  elementary  geology,  lectures,  recitations,  and 
fiehl  work,  one  semester;  (3)  historical  geology  and  paleontology,  one  year;  (4)  crys- 
tallography, one  semester;  (5)  American  archaeology,  includes  discussions  of  mounds 
and  mound  builders  and  prehistoric  American  races;  (6)  meteorology  and  physio- 
graphic geology ;  (7)  geological  seminary  lectures,  theses,  reviews,  discussion,  etc., 
once  a  week. 

In  1893-94  there  were  3  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  study  and 
1  as  a  minor. 

At  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  RoUa,  instruction  is  given  in 
mineralogy  for  two  terms,  in  lithology  for  one  term,  and  one  term  each  in  dynamical, 
historical,  and  economic  geology. 

At  Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  the  following  courses  are  offered :  (1)  A  half 
course  in  crystallography;  (2)  mineralogy;  (3)  a  half  course  in^ineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy* (4)  elementary  and  systematic  geology;  (5)  lithology;  (6)  economic  geology; 
(7)  paleontology ;  (8)  petrography.  Instruction  is  given  by  Gustav  Hambach,  adjunct 
professor  of  geology.  The  subject  was  first  taught,  in  1871,  by  William  B.  Potter. 
The  school  of  engineering  of  the  University,  including  geology  and  mineralogy,  will 
soon  move  to  new  grounds. 

Cetitral  College,  Fayette,  is  just  finishing  a  new  science  building,  in  which  geology 
will  have  enlarged  room  and  facilities. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  contemplates  a  new  science  building  soon,  with  an 
additional  instructor  in  science. 
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At  Drury  College,  Springfield^  tho  chair  of  geology  is  specially  eudowed.  Instrne- 
tion  was  first  given  in  1875  by  Oliver  Brown ;  at  present  by  Edward  M.  8hepard.  The 
muBeom  is  aaid  to  be  one  of  the  best  west  of  the  MJBsisaippi.  The  mineralogical  col- 
lection  contains  tho  fine  Dr.  Planner  cabinet  of  Lake  Superior  copi>er  oreA,  and  spe- 
cial sets  iUnstrating  the  physical  properties  of  miooraU^  with  material  iot  laboratory 
and  class-room  nse.  The  paleontology  cabinet  is  especially  rich  in  llissoari  fonas. 
Tho  lithological  cabinet  eon  tains  most  of  the  common  lecka.  Mineralogy  is  taa^^t 
fur  one  term  and  geology  for  two. 

MONTANA. 

Geology  is  tanght  in  the  only  two  colleges  in  Montana,  bnt  does  not  form  a  special 
department  in  either.  The  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge,  was  established  in  1884. 
Tho  Montana  College  of  JgriouUure  and  Mechanu!  ArU,  Bosein^n,  Just  estabUshed,  has 
geology  in  the  course,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  tanght. 

NEBRASKA. 

(foology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  nnivenitics  in  Nebraska,  but  ia  a  separate 
department  in  only  1. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  is  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  geology. 
Tho  subject  was  first  taught  in  1871  by  Samuel  Aughly ;  instruction  is  given  at  pres- 
ent by  Erwin  H.  Barbour,  professor  of  geology  and  State  geologist.  The  following 
courses  are  ofifered:  (1)  Elementary  geology,  one  year;  (2)  jtaleontology,  one  year; 
(3)  advanced  geology,  one  semester;  (4)  lithology  and  (5)  mineralogy,  each  one 
semester.  The  building  for  geology  is  valued  at  $2,500  to  $3,000,  and  the  eoUection 
at  $2,000.  While  there  are  no  regular  graduate  students  in  geology,  4  students 
are  doing  graduate  work  at  such  times  as  they  can^  which  is  classed  as  irregular 
graduate  work. 

Geology  is  ofi'ered  for  four  terms  at  the  University  of  Omaha,  Bdlevue,  bat  no 
particulars  are  at  hand.  ^ 

Geology  was  tanght  for  one  term  at  York  College  in  1893,  bnt  there  is  no  cla£s  in 
the  subject  in  1894-95. 

NEYADA. 

Ther  Unitftr^ily  af  Xevadu,  Beno,  offers  two  courses  in  geology— one  in  general 
geology,  sixteen  weeks,  and  one  in  economic  geology,  twelve  weeks.  W.  McN.  Miller, 
tho  present  instructor,  began  teaohiug  ihit  aubject  there  in  1888. 

NEW  HAMPSUIEE. 

In  New  Hampshire  geology  is  tanght  at  DarUmuih  College  and  tiiie  Nmc  ffamf^aktre 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  In  the  latter  it  is  of  minor  importanee 
and  is  taught  for  only  one  term. 

At  Dartmouth  College  the  following  courses  are  offered  by  Charles  H.  Hticheock, 
proiessor  of  geology  and  mineralogy :  ( 1 )  Mineralogy,  two  terms,  recitations,  lectures, 
and  laboratory  work  {Dana^e  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Fetregca{^yy  Williams's 
Text-Book  of  Crystallography) ;  (2)  three  terms  in  general  geology,  the  fii»t  term 
physical  geology,  the  second  term  historical  geology,  the  third  sarfaee  geology ; 
there  is  a  shorter  cojtrse  (3),  which  gives  more  l»'iefiy  the  snbstanee  of  that  given  in 
tho  first  two  terras  above;  (4)  one  team  in  petrography,  and  (5)  one  term  in  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  (6)  one  term  in  physical  geology.  The  museum 
of  geology  aud  biology  is  in  Culver  Hall,  and  is  well  equipped  in  illustrative 
mattsriaL  It  contains,  among  others,  the  Frederick  Hall  eolieotion  of  minerals  and 
rocks— a  special  collection  of  tho  rocks  of  New  Hampshire  aud  Vermest  gathered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  eolieotion  of  economic 
geology,  topographic  models,  etc.  Tho  college  has  reoently  received  a  bequest  of 
$00^000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  maintaiuing  a  chair  in  paleontology,  archae- 
ology, ethnology,  and  kindred  subjects. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Geology  is  taught  in  two  colleges  in  New.  Jersey,  in  both  of  which  it  occnpies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum. 

lu  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Priueeton,  geology  was  first  taught  by  the  famoua 
scientist,  Joseph  Henry,  about  1845.  The  department  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Scott,  Blair  professor  of  geology,  who  has  several  assistants.  The  college  is 
well  equipped  with  illustrative  material.  The  museum  occupies  the  central  and 
eastern  wings  of  Nassau  Hall  and  is  divided  into  three  general  departments:  (1) 
Geology  (including  mineralogy) ;  (2)  paleontology,  and  (3)  archaeology.  In  the  first 
department  a  special  room  contains  a  unique  collection  of  more  than  5,000  specimens 
of  erratic  bowlders  and  drift  material  from  Switzerland.  There  is  a  special  room 
devoted  to  the  typical  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  the  typical  rocks  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  is  a  collection  of 
3,600  specimens,  chiefly  crystals,  bequeathed  by  the  late  A.  McMartin,  of  New  York. 
The  paleontology  department  is  especially  rich  in  vertebrate  forms  from  Europe 
and  America.  Many  of  these  have  been  secured  by  the  exploring  expeditions,  eleven 
in  all,  which  have  been  sent  by  the  colle«Tje  to  the  Tertiary  regions  of  the  Western 
States.  The  first  of  these  went  in  1877.  The  number  of  fossils,  not  counting  dnpli- 
catee,  is  15,000. 

The  following  courses  are  offered:  (1)  Elementary  geology,  one  term;  (2)  physical 
geology,  two  terms;  (3)  historical  geology,  two  terms;  (4)  physical  geography,  two 
terms;  (5)  mineralogy,  two  terms.  The  first  three  are  by  Professor  Scott,  the  fourth 
by  Professor  Libbey,  the  filth  by  Professor  Cornwall  and  Mr.  Phillips.  The  special 
development  at  Princeton  has  been  in  the  lines  of  stratigraphical  geology  and  verte- 
brate paleontology. 

At  RutgevB  College,  New  Brunstcie^,  geology  was  first  taught  by  Lewis  C.  Beck 
about  1830,  and  at  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  established  as  part  of  the  college  in 
1865,  it  was  first  taught  by  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  for  many  years  State  geologist  of 
New  Jersey.  The' subject  is  now  taught  in  both  institutions  by  Albert  H.  Chester, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  who  gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 
geology  for  one  year.  The  lectures  in  mineralogy  are  illustrated  both  by  the  college 
collections  and  the  private  collections  of  the  professor  in  charge,  the  latter  number- 
ing 4,000  specimens  and  th«  college  collections  11,500  specimens,  which  are  valued  at 
$20,000.    Tliese  are  stored  in  Geological  Hall,  erected  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Geology  is  tanght  for  two  terms  iu  the  New  Mexico  College  of  AgrUttlture  and 
Mechanic  Arte,  Meeilla  Parle,  by  E.  O.  Wooton,  professor  of  botany.  The  equipment 
is  meager,  the  subject  being  first  taught  in  1891-92. 

At  the  New  Mexico  School  of  Minn,  Socorro,  ox>ened  in  September,  1893,  geology 
and  mineralogy  are  in  the  list  of  courses  coqjtcmplated  after  the  iirst  year. 

NEW  YORK. 

Geology  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  in  many  of  the  New  York 
oolleges.  The  subject  is  taught  in  22  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  a  separate 
department  in  9  of  them;  2,  Syracuse  and  St.  Lawrence  universities,  forming 
separate  departments  this  year  (1895). 

Cornell  Utiivereitg,  Ithaoa, — A.  C.  Gill,  assistant  profossoT  of  mineralogy  and  petrog- 
raphy; Gilbert  D.  Harris,  assistant  professor  of  paleontology;  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
dynamical  geology  and  physical  geography.  Geology  was  first  taught  at  Cornell 
University  in  1868  by  C.  Fred  Hartt.  After  the  departure  of  H.  S.  Williams,  who 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  geology,  no  full  professor  was  appointed,  but  three 
assistant  professors  (as  noted  above),  each  independent  in  his  own  snbdepartment. 
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The  museam  and  laboratory  collections  are  arranged  in  McGraw  Hall.  In  mil 
alogy  and  petrography  the  laboratory  is  well  fitted  np  with  microscopes,  thin 
tions,  etc.,  and  has  in  charge  the  Silliman  series  of  minerals  (cost,  $6,000).  In 
paleontology  there  is  the  Jewett  collection  of  Paleozoic  invertebrate  whieh  is 
valaed  at  $20,000;  the  East  collection  of  Trenton  trilobites  (cost,  $1,000),  and  tiie 
Newcomb  collection  of  recent  shells  (cost,  $10,000).  The  dynamical  and  phyoieal 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  illastrative  collections,  maps,  photographs,  etc. 

There  is  one  fellowship  in  geology  worth  $500  and  one  graduate  scholarship  wortli 
$400. 

The  following  courses  are  offered:* 

A,  Required, — (1)  Mineralogy,  one  term;  (2)  general  geology,  one  term;  (3)  eco- 
nomic geology,  one  term;  (4)  lithology,  one  term. 

B,  Elective, — (5)  Physical  geography,  2  hours  weekly,  one  year;  (6)  general 
geology,  2  hours,  one  year,  more  in  detail  than  course  2;  (7)  laboratory,  1  hour  a 
week  for  one  year;  (8)  glacial  geology,  3  hours  per  week,  one  term;  (9)  geological 
investigation,  2  hours  per  week,  one  year;  (10)  mineralogy,  two  terms,  and  crystal- 
lography one  term,  3  hours ;  (11)  petrography,  two  terms  or  more ;  (12)  paleontology, 
with  field  work,  mnseum  methods,  laboratory  work,  and  palcontologioal  drawing; 
(13)  invertebrate  paleontology. 

About  33  per  cent  of  the  students  eligible  to  elect  geology  did  so  in  1893-94.    There 
wore  2  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  and  6  as  a  minor.    In  1894-86 
there  are  in — 
(a)  Mineralogy  and  petrography  (partly  elective) : 

Undergraduates G3 

Graduates 5 

(6)  Physical  and  dynamical  geology  (partly  elective) : 

Undergraduates 75 

Graduates 2 

(c)  Paleontology  (wholly  elective): 

Undergraduates .•. 8 

Graduates 3 

Columbia  College,  New  ForX^.^— Science  has  always  had  a  prominent  place  at 
Columbia.  The  college  was  founded  in  1754,  and  for  three  years  President  Samuel 
Johnson  comprised  tho  entire  faculty.  The  first  professor  to  be  appointed  was 
Daniel  Tread  well  (1757),  with  tho  title  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  history. 
Tho  eleventh  chair  to  be  established  received  the  title  of  geography  (1784),  and  it 
was  licld  for  one  year  by  John  D.  Gross  and  then  for  five  years  by  John  Kemp,  after 
which  it  lapsed.  For  tho  next  seventy  years  such  work  as  was  at  all  related  to 
geology  was  done  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  natural  history.  Geological 
interest  was  active  in  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  now  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  was  founded  in  1818,  and  the  first  president  of  the  lyceum  was 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  who  had  held  tlie  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  college,  and 
who  has  left  not  n  few  papers  in  paleontology  and  geology. 

The  subject  received  its  chief  impetus  when  the  present  school  of  mines  was  founded 
ill  1864.  For  tho  next  two  years  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler  gave  the  geological  iustr no- 
tion, in  addition  to  his  chief  duties  in  tho  chemical  department.  In  1866  a  chair  of 
geology  and  paleontology  was  established,  and  to  it  Dr.  John  S.  Newberry  was 
called  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Newberry  tho 
department  at  once  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  university.  His  reputation 
was  already  established  by  reports  on  the  geology  of  the  Western  Territories,  and  his 
appointment  as  State  geologist  of  Ohio  in  1869  gave  him  a  rich  field  in  which  to 
work  and  in  which  to  train  others.  Dr.  Newberry  began  the  collections  which  before 
his  death  reached  nearly  100,000  specimens,  and  which  are  especially  well  adapted  to 


>  1894-05.    After  the  appointment  of  Professors  Harris  and  Gill. 
*  Contributed  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  professor  of  geology  at  Columbia. 
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teaching  Tho  following  names  of  assistants  to  Dr.  Newberry  are  fonnd  on  the  rolls: 
George  S.  Baxter,  1868-69;  William  B.  Potter,  1869-1871;  Henry  Newton,  1870-1875; 
I.  C.  Russell,  1875-1877;  WilUamA  Hooker,  1877-78 ;  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  1878-79; 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  1879-1886.  Later  than  this  tho  position  of  assistant  was 
resolved  into  two  so-called  fellowships,  which  were  held  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  John  I. 
Northrop,  and  Arthur  HoUick  for  varying  terms.  In  December,  1890,  Dr.  Newberry 
became  incapacitated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  departmental  work  was  done 
by  Arthur  HoUick  and  by  H.  S.  Mnnroe,  the  professor  of  mining. 

In  June,  1891,  J.  F.  Kemp  was  made  adjunct  professor,  and  in  June,  1892,  received 
the  appointment,  to  the  full  chair.  Dr.  Newberry  passed  away  in  December,  1892. 
The  present  sta£f  contains,  in  addition,  Arthur  HoUick,  with  the  title  of  tutor,  and 
Gilbert  Van  Ingen,  curator.  In  1893  G.  K.  Gilbert  was  lecturer  in  geology.  Besides 
the  usual  work  in  general  geology.  Professor  Kemp  gives  university  courses  in  eco- 
nomic geology  and  petrography ;  Dr.  Hollick  offers  extended  work  in  paleobotany, 
and  Mr.  Van  Ingen  does  the  same  in  invertebrate  paleontology.  In  the  department 
of  biology  Prof.  H  F.  Osborn  offers  university  courses  in  vertebrate  paleontology, 
and  the  work  is  done  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  rich  material  of  the  museum,  there  is  now  the  Cope  collection, 
recently  acquired  by  purchase.  Professor  Osborn  is  also  curator  of  this  department 
at  the  museum.  Dr.  Bashford,  dean  of  the  department  of  biology,  offers  work  on 
fossil  fish,  running  through  the  year.  Both  these  latter  courses  are  in  close  associa- 
tion with  the  geological  department.  Mineralogy  is  a  separate  department  at  Colum- 
bia, and  is  manned  at  present  by  Prof.  Thos.  Egleston  (mineralogy  and  metallurgy). 
Adjunct  Prof.  A  J.  Moses,  Tutor  L.  McI.  Lnquer,  and  Assistant  Heinrich  Ries. 

Nine  courses  are  offered  in  general  geology,  paleontology,  and  petrography,  all 
but  one  extending  through  the  year.  Two  courses  in  general  geology  are  coUeg^ate 
courses  in  Columbia  College,  the  others  are  university  courses. 

The  geological  department  possesses  well-rounded  equipment  for  general  instrae- 
tion,  but  it  is  especially  rich  in  fossil  plants,  in  fossil  fish,  and  in  economic  geology. 
It  is  also  fortunate  in  having  access  to  the  collections  at  the  American  Museum,  where 
Hall's  types  and  many  thousands  of  other  invertebrates  are  under  the  care  of  Prof. 
R  P.  Whitfield.  The  approaching  removal  to  a  new  and  enlarged  site  (1897)  offers 
encouraging  opportunities  for  growth,  and  when  tho  great  drains  upon  the  endow- 
ment, made  by  tho  unavoidably  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  this,  have  been  met  it 
is  expected  that  the  geological  force  will  be  still  further  increased. 

At  the  XJniversiUj  of  Rochester,  RocheHer,  geology  was  first  taught  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  university  in  1850  by  Chester  Dewey,  and  is  taught  at  present  by  Herman 
LeRoy  Fairchild,  professor  of  geology.  The  department  occupies  tho  whole  upper 
floor  of  Sioley  Hall,  valued  at  $100,000,  the  library  occupying  the  lower  floor.  The 
museum  includes  the  Ward  collections  in  mineralogy,  petrography,  paleontology, 
and  phenomenal  geology,  consisting  of  the  original  collections  of  Professor  Ward. 
The  collection  was  purchased  by  the  university  in  1862  for  $20,000.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  and  choicest  geological  collection  in  America.  Students  accompan- 
ied by  an  instructor  also  have  access  to  the  extensive  collections  of  Ward's  Natural 
Science  Establishment. 

One  term's  work  is  offered  in  mineralogy  and  petrography,  two  terms  in  general 
geology.  There  is  given  in  one  term  a  more  general  course  in  elementary  geology  for 
those  who  do  not  take  the  preceding  courses.  The  following  special  courses  are  offered 
to  advanced  students  who  are  prepared  t?  take  them :  (1)  Advanced  petrography;  (2) 
advanced  geology;  (3)  paleontology;  (4)  economic  geology;  (5)  physiography;  <6) 
meteorology.  There  is  also  a  list  of  honor  studies  in  geology,  which  includes  a  crit- 
ical study  of  certain  standard  monographs. 

At  Union  College,  Schenectady,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1845  by  Jonathan  Pear- 
son. For  a  number  of  years  instruction  has  been  given  in  geology  and  biology  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Stoller,  but  in  1894  geology  was  made  a  separate  department,  with 
Charles  S.  Pressor  as  acting  professor.    The  following  courses  are  offered :  (1)  Miner- 
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alogy  and  lithology ;  (2)  general  geology;  (3)  economic  geology;  (4)  historicji]  geol- 
ogy (advanced  course) ;  (5)  field  geology ;  (6)  areal  geology ;  (7)  adTmncod  field  work 
and  independent  research;  (8)  paleontology,  with  particular  attentioii  to  the  Ps^eo- 
zoic  faunas. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  PaI«ozole  lor- 
mations  of  New  York,  for  which  Union  Unirersity  is  admirably  situated,  being  witiiin 
easy  access  of  the  large  collections  at  Albany  and  in  the  very  midst  of  this  elaseic  geo- 
logic area,  so  tbat  in  ono  or  two  days  any  type  locality  of  the  New  York  series  may  be 
▼isited.  Professor  Prosser  is  well  equipped  for  this  work,  having  been  associated 
with  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  at  Cornell  University,  for  seven  years,  and  four  years  on  the 
United  States  survey.  Since  the  removal  of  Dr.  Williams  to  Yale  and  tite  death  of 
Dr.  Newberry,  Professor  Prosser  is  the  first  to  offer  special  courses  on  New  Yorit  geol* 
ogy.    Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  will  be  given. 

The  museum  is  well  equipped  with  specimens  given  as  follows :  Paleozoic  fossik, 
870 ;  Mesozoie,  300 ;  Cenezoic,  200;  lithological  specimens,  1,010 ;  general  mineral  collec- 
tion, 4,000;  total,  7,380.    The  zoological  collections  contain  15,000  sx>ocimens. 

At  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1819  by  Oren  Boot.  At 
present  it  is  taught  by  Charles  H.  Smyth,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  The 
department  is  located  in  the  Knox  Hall  of  Natural  History  and  has  extensive  illus- 
trative collections,  including  2,500  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of  New 
York  and  1,750  illustrating  the  geology  of  the  United  States,  600  Silurian  fossils  from 
Europe,  and  10,000  specimens  of  ores  and  minerals. 

Three  terms'  work  are  ofiTered  in  general  geology  and  additional  courses  are  elect- 
ive in  economic  geology  and  petrography.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  also  in 
physiography,  and  special  research  work  on  local  geology  may  be  taken.  Hiaerml- 
ogy  and  crystallography  are  elective. 

The  first  instructor  in  geology  at  the  Unirersiip  of  the  Ci^  of  Kew  Tori  was  John 
William  Drax>er,  who  began  some  time  prior  to  1859.  The  subject  is  tao^ht  at 
present  by  John  James  Stevenson,  professor  of  geology.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
university  to  its  new  site  at  I^niversity  Heights,  in  1894,  the  departmen,t  is  located 
in  two  temporary  buildings.  A  special  building  for  geology  and  biology  is  in  con- 
templation. 

The  following  courses  are  offered:  (1)  Physical  geography,  one  term  two  hours  per 
week;  (2)  general  geology,  one  term  two  hours,  one  term  one  hour  per  week;  (3) 
laboratory  course,  one  term  two  hours ;  (4)  economic  geology,  two  terms  three  hoars; 
(5)  determinative  mineralogy,  two  terms  two  hours ;  (6)  Anthropology,  two  terms  one 
hour. 

Geology  was  first  taught  at  8t.  Lawrcnac  Umvertity,  Cani^my  in  1871  by  Prof.  James 
Henry  Chapin.  Professor  Cbnpin  died  in  1892,  and  In  J»ily,  1894,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Cbapin,  announced  her  intention  of  founding  the  Chapin  professorship  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.    The  department  will  soon  be  created. 

At  Hobart  Colleffe,  Geneva^  geology  was  first  taught  by  Horace  Webster  in  1825-36, 
who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Instruction 
is  given  at  present,  provisionally,  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith.  The  museum  collectioas 
are  reported  to  be  extensive. 

In  1847  geology  was  added  to  the  curriculum  at  Colgate  VnirerBiigf  but  no  instructor 
was  named.  In  1860  William  Mather  was  named  as  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  geol- 
ogy, but  at  the  same  timo  geology  disappears  ftom  the  curriculum.  The  existence 
of  a  real  department  dates  from  1868,  when  Albert  S.  Bickmore  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history.  In  1874  Walter  R.  Brooks  was  appointed  lecturer  on  natural 
history.  Upon  his  death,  in  1888,  Aaron  H.  Colo  was  elected  and  continued  until  1892, 
since  which  time  Albert  P.  Brigham,  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history,  has 
been  in  charge. 

Six  courses  are  now  offered  in  geology,  three  are  devoted  to  general  geology,  the 
others  to  paleontology  and  research  work  in  historical  geology.     There  are  two 
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courses  in  mineralogy.  The  university  is  admirably  situated  for  study  of  the  type 
Bcries  of  Paleozoic  formations.  It  is  hero  that  the  Harvard  University  summer 
i&cbool  does  psrt  of  its  field  w-ork. 

'^  The  collections  are  ^txtensive  and  are  divided  into  the  historical,  dynamical,  jlitho- 
logical,  and  economic;  the  latter  indades  a  great  quantity  of  inaterial  from  tAxe 
World's  Fair.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  mth  maps,  models  photographs,  and 
lithological  lathe. 

A  separate  dejiartinent  of  geology  has  just  been  created  at  Sjfraouae  Uuiveraiiff, 
TcHh  £.  C.  Qnerean,  ijrom  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago^  in  charge;  the  courses  have 
not  been  anoouneed.  The  subject  was  first  taught  at  Syracuse  in  1872  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander  Wmeheli,  late  of  Ann  Arbor. 

BenMelaer  TiflyUeknie  insiifute,  Tiroy,  has  hod  geology  since  1823,  -when  it  was  first 
taught  by  Amos  Eaton.  The  last  instructor  was  Henry  B.  Nason^  professor  of 
cJiiomistry  and  nataral  science,  who  died  January  18,  1895. 

At  the  United  JS^Ub  Military  Aeademjf,  Wmi  Point,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1835, 
Ike  first  professor  of  geology,  W.  F.  Hopkins,  being  appointed  in  1838.  The  present 
professor  is  3.  £.  Tillman.    Mineralogy  has  been  taught  since  1820. 

At  FoMsar  d^llege,  PouffkJcwp^ie,  geology  and  mineralogy  are  taught  by  WHliam  B. 
D wight.  Mineralogy  has  two  courses,  one  an  xibridged  course.  In  geology  there  is 
^xst  a  brief  course  in  physio^praphic  geology,  followed  by  a  course  in  lithological 
geology;  the  principles  of  petrography  are  here  introduced,  see  is  made  of  the 
juieroscope,  and  microscopic  oections  ave  prepared*  Dynamical  geology  is  next  taken 
up,  foUow^  by  paleontology  and  hiatorical  geology.  Advanced  courses  may  be 
elected  in  petrology',  paleontology,  stratigraphical  or  dynamical  geology.  I'he 
miueralogical  and  geological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  iustruments.  The 
cabinets  contain  more  than  16,000  specimens,  besides  models,  sections,  relief  maps, 
etc.  There  is  anK>Qg  others  a  valuable  collection  <rf  1^  xemarkablc  vertebrate  fossils 
of  Tertiary  ago  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska. 

The  other  colleges  in  the  State  in  which  geology  is  taught  are  ODomersted  in  the 
ftccompanying  tables. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

In  North  Carolina  geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  universities,  but  in  only  1, 
the  Vnuergiijf  of  North  Carolina,  does  it  form  a  separate  department  or  have  any 
prominence  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  others  it  is  taught  for  one  term,  with  an 
additional  term  of  mineralogy  in  some  of  them. 

At  the  Vniveraity  of  Xorth  Carolina^  Chapel  HtU,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1817 
by  Denison  OlmsteacL  It  has  been  a  separate  department  since  July,  1892,  with 
Collier  Cobb  professor  of  geology  at  present.  Four  years*  work  are  now  offered  in 
the  subject,  but  no  particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses.  The  depart- 
ment occupies  a  building  with  the  State  geological  survey  offices  and  biology.  The 
department  of  geology  occupies  the  first  floor  with  two  laboratories,  a  lecture  room, 
cabinet,  and  library.  The  subject  is  elective,  and  in  1893-94  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  students  elected  it.  There  were  3  graduate  students  the  same  year,  1  taking 
the  subject  as  a  major  and  2  as  a  minor. 

At  Davidson  College,  Davidion,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1857  by  W.  H.  Kerr, 
afterwards  State  geologist.  At  present  Prof.  Henry  Louis  Smith  teaches  mineralogy 
four  months  and  geology  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  There  in  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  10,000  or  11,0C0  specimens. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Li  North  Dakota  geology  is  taught  in  3  colleges,  but  forms  a  prominent  fcatare 
jn  none  of  them. 
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OHIO. 

In  Ohio  geology  is  taught  in  30  colleges  and  nniTersities.  While  it  forms  atepi^ 
rate  department  in  only  2,  it  forms  a  prominent  featnre  in  seyeral  others.  In  9dif^ 
ferent  institutions  the  subject  is  taught  for  three  terms  or  more. 

At  Ohio  State  Univer$ity,  Columbus,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  State  geologist,  hu 
taught  geology  since  1875.  He  was  the  first  instructor.  Miss  Florence  Bascom  a 
at  present  assistant.^  The  department  is  well  equipped  for  work.  It  is  in  a  baild. 
ing  valued  at  $105,000.  The  large  collection  in  the  museum  has  been  arranged  for 
instruction  rather  than  display.  It  embraces  the  following  series :  (1)  represenU- 
tives  of  the  different  formations  of  the  State  and  the  leading  phases  of  each  foraa- 
tion ;  (2)  a  collection  of  the  Ohio  fossils,  which  includes  a  large  majority  of  the 
described  fossils  and  many  type  specimens,  particularly  rich  in  Upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  forms  and  plants  of  the  coal  period ;  (3)  the  collection  of  economie  min- 
erals of  the  State;  (4)  the  ]>etrographical  collections,  which  include  the  Htwes 
collection,  the  Krautz  collection,  and  the  Rosenbusch  complete  series  of  typical  nek 
specimens  from  abroad.  These  are  supplemented  by  two  series  of  thin  sectioiM, 
including  Voigt  and  Hochgesang^s  collections.  There  are  also  many  other  speci- 
mens on  general  geology  and  mineralogy,  many  geological  models  and  maps. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  Professor  Orton :  ( 1 )  General  geology,  lectnws, 
two  terms;  (2)  economic  geology,  one  term;  (3)  dynamical  and  structural geologj, 
one  term;  (4)  paleontology,  no  limit.  The  following  by  Miss  Bascom:  (1)  Pi^p- 
ical  geography,  one  term;  (2)  elementary  geology,  one  term;  (3)  petrography,  two 
years ;  mineralogy  is  taught  for  three  terms  by  N.  W.  Lord,  professor  of  mimng  and 
metallurgy. 

Of  the  students  eligible  to  elect  geology  in  1893-94,  37  per  cent  elected  it.  Then 
were  two  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  major  the  same  year. 

At  the  Western  Reserve  Universittfy  Cleveland,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1839,  hj 
Prof.  Samuel  St.  John,  who  taught  it  for  one  term  in  the  course.  At  present  (lS9(j 
it  is  a  separate  department  taught  by  Henry  P.  Gushing,  associate  professor  of  geol 
ogy.  Within  two  years  a  new  buildiug  for  biology  and  geology  is  to  be  erected. 
The  specimcus  in  the  cabinets,  numbering  12,000,  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $6,000,  and 
the  instruments,  etc.,  estimated  at  $2,000. 

The  following  courses  were  given  in  1893-94,  each  a  half  year  in  length:  (1)  A 
general  course  in  geology;  (2)  crystallography  and  descriptive  mineralogy;  (3) 
determinative  mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis;  (4)  dynamical  geology  and  litbol- 
ogy ;  (5)  structural  and. historical  geology.  Geology  is  an  elective  and  of  the  students 
eligible  to  elect  in  1893-94,  50  per  cent  did  so. 

A  new  building  for  science  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Buchtel  College,  Akron.  Wbi'* 
geology  is  not  a  separate  department  at  Buchtel,  it  is  a  prominent  subject  in  ^ 
curriculum.  No  particulars  are  at  hand  as  to  the  number  or  scope  of  the  coni^tf 
offered. 

In  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciencef  Cleveland,  but  two  terms  of  geology  ^^^ 
offered  in  1893-94,  but  in  the  following  year  the  course  was  extended  sonicwbat 
There  are:  (1)  A  course  in  mineralogy,  (2)  a  course  in  general  geology,  (3)  a  course  w 
advanced  geology,  (4)  a  course  in  physical  geology.  It  is  taught  at  present  by  Frank 
Mason  Conistock,  professor  of  naturalhistory. 

In  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University,  Delaware,  geology  is  now  taught  for  one  year  by  Edward 
T.  Nelson,  professor  of  physiology  and  geology.  Mineralogy  is  taught  by  the  depart' 
ment  of  chemistry  for  one  term.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  Paleozoic  fossils 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  portion  of  the  last  term  is  given  to  economic  geology- 
More  advanced  courses  are  contemplated  in  the  future.  One  building  isnowdevoteo 
to  biology,  physiology,  and  geology. 

iSincothe  above  i^ont  to  press,  Miss  Bascom  has  accepted  a  position  at  Bryn  Mawr.indJ'^ 
Boirnoolcor  haa  boon  appointed  aasistant. 
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Lima  CollegCf  £tma,  is  a  new  institatioD,  and  the  first  class  in  geology  will  \m 
Ibrmed  in  1895. 

At  Oberlin  Ckfllege,  Oherlinf  a  natural  history  building  is  planned  for  geology, 
zoology,  and  botany.  Geology  is  now  combined  with  zoology,  but  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  geology  is  contemplated. 

At  Miami  University^  Oxford,  the  department  of  biology  and  geology  has  been  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  zoologists,  and  geology  has  been  subordinate  to  zoology  and 
'botany. 

At  Jntioch  College,  Tellow  Springs,  both  Professor  Orton,  State  geologist,  and  Pro- 
fessor Claypole,  of  Bnchtel  College,  have  taught  geology  at  different  times.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  subject  was  first  taught  by  Professor  Chandler  or  by  Professor 
Claypole.  The  subject  is  now  taught  for  three  terms  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Hubbell,  and  it 
ia  expected  to  add  an  additional  elective  term.  One  term  is  devoted  to  economio 
geology,  and  two  to  general  and  local  geology.    The  museum  collections  are  large. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Geology  will  be  tJtught  the  coming  year  (1894-5)  at  the  two  new  institutions  in 
Oklahoma.  Neither  one  is  yet  old  enough  to  have  a  class  sufficiently  advanced  to 
Btudy  the  subject  this  year.  The  Univeraitg  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  contemplates  a 
geological  survey  under  the  charge  of  the  professor  of  geology  at  the  university. 

OREGON. 

In  Oregon  geology  is  taught  in  8  colleges  and  universities,  but  at  present  forms  a 
separate  department  in  none  of  them. 

At  the  Universiiy  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  geology  has  been  taught  since  1877  by 
Thomas  Condon,  the  present  instructor.  There  is  this  year  one  course  extending 
through  the  three  terms;  next  year  (1894-95)  another  advanced  course  will  be  given 
extending,  through  the  year,  making  six  terms  in  all.  A  separate  department  of 
geology  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  There  are  large  collections  in  the  cab> 
inet,  valued  at  $10,000. 

At  the  Oregon  Siate  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  geology  is  at  present  combined 
with  physics.  Next  year  (1894-95)  it  is  expected  to  make  geology  and  mineralogy  a 
separate  depai'tment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylvania  geology  is  taught  in  24  different  iustitutions,  but  in  none  of  them 
does  it  form  a  separate  department  except  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  several  colleges  aud  universities  mentioned  below  it  forms  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, — Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1835  by  the  well-known  geologist,  Henry  D.  Rogers. 
Mineralogy  was  made  a  separate  course  in  1816,  with  Thomas  Cooper  as  professor. 
At  present  instruction  is  given  by  Amos  P.  Brown,  instructor  in  mining  and  metal- 
Inrgy.  Edward  D.  Cope,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  gives  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  vertebrates.  Besides  the  courses  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. Dr.  Brown  offers  five  courses  in  mineralogy  and  two  in  geology,  one  on  lithol- 
ogy  aud  one  on  stratigraphy.  In  1893-94  there  were  9  graduate  students  taking 
geology  as  a  minor  study,  and  12  in  1894-95.    There  were  none  taking  it  as  a  major. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  separate  building  for  geology  and  mineralogy 
including  a  museum.  The  museum  collections  are  quite  large,  estimated  at  20,000 
specimens,  including  6,000  minerals,  all  valued  at  $15,000. 

In  the  Boys'  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  geology  and  mineralogy  has  been 
taught  by  Oscar  C.  S.  Carter,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  since  1889(f). 
There  is  a  large  granite  building  now  in  course  of  erection  (1894),  in  which  there 
will  be  a  separate  mineralogical  and  geological  laboratory.    Dana's  Manual  of 
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Miueralngy  and  Le  Conte's  Cempend  of  Goologj  are  used.  Speeial  ai^cntion  is  paid 
to  tho  local  geology  and  frequent  excnrsions  made  to  the  numerous  minezal  ajudrodc 
quarries ;  photographic  views  are  taken  and  the  atadeats  are  encouraged  to  nsake 
coUections  of  tbeir  own. 

At  Lehigh  Universiiy,  South  Bethlehem,  a  course  of  lectnrea  is  given  for  one  term  ia 
general  geology  in  connectioo  with  Le  Conte's  tect-book.  One  term  is  given  to 
litJiology  based  on  Wi]liams*sLitboJogy.  KiaeralogyiBtaagkt  foroneyear;  tlie  first 
term  devoted  to  crystallography  and  determination  of  crystal  forms ;  the  secoad  term 
to  physical  properties  and  dracriptiTe  mineralogy.  Hie  ^peoiogical  eakioet  eontains 
more  than  10,000  specimens.  In  paleontology  them  are  good  spc^eisiena  of  nearly  all 
the  common  genera.  In  mineralogy  sxe  the  Keim  and  BoepperecdiectieBSy  tbe  latter 
Talnablo  from  a  crystallographic  standpoint.  The  petrographic  division  oontntiiB  a 
duplicate  aet  from  the  colloetion  of  the  second  geological  survey  of  the  State,  tesides 
many  ibreigB  specimens.  There  is  a  valuable  eecvoomic  eollection.  iBStraetion  ia 
given  by  Edward  H.  Williams,  jr.,  professor  of  mining  engineering  and  geology. 

At  Lafayette  College ,  Eastoir,  instruction  in  geology  is  given  by  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
professor  of  botany  aud  mining  engineering.  There  are  30  exereiaes  in  gu^crsd 
geolog^^  30  in  economic  geology,  and  56  in  mineralogy.  There  is  a  rook-cittting 
machine  and  a  microscope  for  petrographic  work. 

At  rcnnayhania  State  College,  State  College,  geology  was  taaght  for  a  number  of 
years  by  William  A.  Buckhout,  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture,  instruction 
being  given  for  two  terms  annually.  Mineralogy  was  taught  by  the  chemistry 
department.  In  1893  a  school  of  mining  engineering  was  established,  with  Magnus 
C.  Ihlseng  professor  of  mining  engineering  r.nd  geology.  T.  C.  Hopkins  was 
appointed  instructor  in  geology  for  one  term.  He  left  in  January,  1891,  returning  in 
January,  1896,  as  assistant  professor  of  geology,  Professor  Ihlseog  giving  instruction 
in  geology  in  the  interval.  General  geology  is  taught  for  one  term,  economic  geol- 
ogy one  term,  and  mineralogy  two  terms.  Additional  courses  in  geology  are  con- 
templated. Field  and  laboratory  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  recitations 
and  lectures. 

At  present  instruction  is  given  in  the  now  engineering  building.  A  separate 
building  for  the  mining  engineering  department,  including  geology  and  mineralogy^ 
is  contemplated.  There  is  a  line  collection  of  minerals  and  several  valuable  rock 
collections,  including  several  European  collections,  duplicates  from  the  second 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  many  specimens  from  the  first  survey,  and  the  fine 
collection  from  the  State  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  geological  library  was 
separated  from  the  general  library  and  combined  with  the  mining-engineering 
library  in  1893.  It  already  contains  upward  of  400  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers  and  value.  The  private  libraries  of  Professors  Ihlseng,  Stoek,  and 
Hopkins  are  available  to  students  in  geology. 

At  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  instruction  in  geology  was  given  in 
1853  by  Rov.  T.  C.  Porter.  It  was  formerly  combined  with  botany  aud  zoology,  but 
is  at  present  taught  for  three  termj  by  the  president,  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr. 

At  Bucknell  College,  Letcishnrg,  geology  is  taught  at  present  for  one  term  5  hooxs 
per  week  and  one  term  1  hour  per  w^eek.  A  longer  course  will  be  made  elective  m 
1895. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  that  geology  was  first  taught  about  1837 
in  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  by  Matthew  Simpson,  later  so  famous  in  the  ministry* 
It  is  taught  at  present  for  two  terms  by  James  II.  Montgomery,  professor  of  ph^*8ic3 
and  chemistiy,  one  term  being  given  to  dynamical  and  one  term  to  historical  geol- 
ogy. The  museum  contains  a  number  of  distinct  collections  estimated  to  contain 
20,000  specimens  in  all. 

At  rr«in««  College,  Collegevillc,  geology  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  branch,  but 
there  is  one  term  of  physiography ;  mineralogy  is  elective  with  chemistry  and 
paleontology  with  biology. 
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HHODE  ISLAND. 

Geology  is  taugbt  iu  two  institntionB  in  Bbotle  Mand,  being  a  sepamte  aepart- 
nicnt  in  one  and 'having  a  good  conrse  in  tfao  other. 

At  Ithode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  JrtSf  Einffston,  geology  was 
iirat  taught  iu  January,  1894,  l>y  H.  J,  Wheeler.  The  department  being  just  started 
~tho  equipment  is  small. 

At  'Brown  Vniversity,  Ttavidenec,  geology  is  eombtned  with  zoology  and  -taught  by  • 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  professor  of  zoology  and  geology,  who  teaches  geology  for 
two  terms  and  part  of  a  third.  There  are  extensive  coUections,  estimated  as  follows : 
"Minerals,  10,066;  fossils,  6,850;  rocks,  2,808;  total,  19,734.  The  fossil  flora  ofRhodo 
^Island  is  folly  Tepresented.  'The  lectures  ore  illustrated l>y  diagrams,  models,  and 
lantern  views. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  there  aie -8  iDBtitniiona  in  ^hioh  geology  <is  taught,  but  in  none 
of  them  is  it  a  separate  department  or  does  it  form  a  prominent  £eatoTo,.nor  do  any 
of  them  possess  very  large  illustrative  collections. 

Clemson  College  contemplates  adding  a  professor  of  geology  and  metallu|>gy  to  .the 
faculty  and  giving  advanced  instruction  in  geology. 

fsOIJTH  I>AKOTA. 

Geology  is  tai^t-inS  coUegee  in  fionth  Dakota,  and ;  in  2  itia  a aepatftte depattmeret 
with  mineoalogy.   Jn. 3  colleges  in  the  State  .the  president  teaolie8.j^ology. 

In  Yankton  College,  Jtankt^n,  geology  is  taught  for  two  terms  by  the  president, 
Albert  T.  Free.  Tliy«iogn^phic,  Uthological,  historical,  and  dynamical  .geology  ore 
studied  in  the  order  named,  using  LeConte  as  a  text.  In  the  second  t^rm  special 
attention  is  paid  tothe  gecdogy  of  Dakota  and  the  North  west.  Mineralogy  is  studied 
for  one  term. 

At  the  Univeweily  f»/  JSkmih  Dakota,  rrnnJllMn,  ;geology  was  fiTd;tau^t:aboat  1888 
by  Prof.  Gary  E.  Culver.  At  present  it  is  taught  by  James  E.  Todd,  professor  of 
^  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  State  geologist.  Seven  diffieraitcourBes  are  offered  in 
geology,  as  follows:  (1)  Dynamical  geology,  (2)  petrography,- (3)  etmctnral  and  his- 
torical geology,  (4)  economic  geology,  (5)  Held  geology,  (6)  special  geology,  (7) 
paleontology.  Four  terms  are  offered  in  mineralogy,  including  crystallography, 
determinative,  descriptive,  and  microscopic  mineralogy. 

A  flre  in  1893  destroyed  part  of  the  library  and  collections,  bnt  they  are  now  being 
added  to  rapidly.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  a  microscope,  section-cutting 
machine,  and  many  thin  sections.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  economic  material, 
obtained  from  the  World's  Fair.  Collections  arc  accumulating  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  geologist,  who  is  also  the  professor  of  geology. 

At  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  United  States  Ej^^eriment  Station,  Brook- 
intfs,  geology  was  taught  about  five  years  ago  for  three  years  and  then  dropped,; 
recently  a  term  in  agricultural  geology  has  been  added  which  treats  of  soils,  drain- 
age, etc. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  Tennessee  geology  is  taught  in  19  colleges  and  universities.  It  forms  aeeporate 
department  in  none  of  them  and  in  most  of  them  is  of  minor  importance  in  the 
course.    Yet  in  a  few  of  them  it  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

The  geology  of  Tennessee  is  now  a  required  study  in  the  common  schools  of  tbo 
State,  taught  from  a  text-book  speoially  prepared^  and  in  many  of  the  colleges  a 
course  is  given  on  the  geology  of  the  State. 

In  Vanderbilt  Vnitersity,  Nashville,  geology  is  taught  by  James  M.  Bafford,  jirofeasor 
of  natural  history  and  geology,  formerly  State  geologist, -and  Paul  M.  Jones,  fellow 
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and  assistant.    Mineralogy,  incloding  crystallography,  is  taught  for  one  term,  gei- 
eral  geology  one  term,  and  applied  geology  two  terms. 

Natural  history  and  geology  occupy  one  story  in  Science  Hall,  where  the  mnseaa, 
laboratory,  and  lecture  rooms  are  located.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  rectto> 
tinns,  and  laboratory  and  field  work. 

At  Cumlerland  Univer$Uiff  Lehanonf  a  new  university  building  is  in  process  of  eree- 
tion  in  which  the  geological  collections,  laboratory  and  lecture  room  will  be  place! 

At  Maryville  College,  MaryvUhf  a  new  science  building  is  contemplated  and  ta 
enlargement  of  the  course  in  geology.  The  subject  is  taught  at  present  for  twt 
terms,  one  in  general  geology  and  one  in  the  geology  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  University  of  Tennesaeef  Knoxville,  geology  is  temporarily  attached  to  ths 
school  of  agriculture.  Instruction  is  given  in  mineralogy,  general  geology,  and  the 
geology  of  Tennessee. 

At  Burritt  College,  Spencer,  instruction  is  given  now  for  one  term,  but  it  is  expected 
soon  to  add  another. 

They  are  planning  to  develop  the  subject  of  geology  more  extensively  at  WuAitf- 
ion  College  in  the  near  future. 

TEXAS. 

Geology  is  taught  in  9  institutions  in  Texas,  but  in  only  1  does  it  form  a  separate 
department. 

At  the  Univer$itg  of  Texas  geology  was  first  taught  in  1888  by  Robert  T.  Hill,  now 
of  the  United  States  survey.  At  present  instruction  is  given  by  Frederic  W.  Simooda, 
professor  of  geology,  who  ofieni  the  following  courses :  (1)  General  geology,  one  jaar, 
including  physical  geography,  dynamical  and  structural  geology;  (2)  paleontologj. 
two  terms,  for  1894-95,  brachiopoda;  (3)  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  one  tent; 
(4)  economic  geology  (one  third  course);  (5)  petrography  (one  third  course)  [aot 
given  in  1894-95.] 

After  1894-95  a  course  in  mining  will  be  offered  in  the  school  of  geology. 

The  geological  lecture  room  and  laboratories  are  in  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  the  display  and  reference  collections,  filling  18  coses,  are  in  a  central  portioa 
of  the  main  building. 

At  Austin  College,  Sherman,  it  is  expected  soon  to  make  the  subject  of  geology  more 
prominent  in  the  curriculum. 

UTAH. 

In  April,  1894,  the  University  of  Utah  received  $60,000  from  the  Salt  Lake  Literary 
and  Scientific  Association  for  the  endowment  of  the  Deseret  professorship  of  geology- 
The  new  building  and  museum  of  the  association  has  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  institution.  The  museum  is  a  very  valuable  one.  estimated  at  $75,000.  It  con- 
tain83,000  mineral  and  rock  specimens,  500  vertebrates,  2,000  invertebrates,  and  nearly 
1,000  ethnological  specimens.  There  arc  also  about  7,500  specimens  in  the  univenity 
museum. 

The  year  1894-95  is  the  first  under  the  endowment.  Instruction  is  given  by  JaflW 
E.  Talmagc,  president  and  Deseret  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  William  D. 
Neal's  name  also  appears  on  the  faculty  list  as  instructor  in  geology  and  mineraloU' 
The  following  courses  are  ofterod :  (1)  Elementary  mineralogy,  one  term ;  (2)  advanced 
mineralogy,  two  terms ;  (3)  elementary  geology,  one  term ;  (4)  advanced  geology,  on« 
year.  The  elementary  geology  is  required ;  the  others  are  elective.  The  auDOonce- 
ments  for  1895-96  ofler  three  courses  in  mineralogy  and  four  in  geology. 

VERMONT. 

While  not  a  separate  departmant  in  either  of  the  two  Vermont  colleges,  geology 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  each. 

In  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  geology  was  first  taught  in  1839  by  Pwf. 
G.  W.  Benedect.    At  present  general  geology  is  taught  a  half  year  by  George  H. 
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Perkins,  professor  of  natural  history  j  mineralogy  a  half  year  hy  Horatio  Loomli^ 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  agricalture;  geology,  including  soils,  tillage,  drainag^^ 
and  fertilizers,  by  Joseph  L.  Hills,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  museum- 
is  well  equipped  with  illustrative  material.  Among  the  several  thousand  minerals 
and  rocks  of  special  note  are  the  collection  of  sulphur  and  associated  minerals  from* 
Sicily,  lavas  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  native  rocks  and  minerals.  There  is  a^ 
large  fossil  collection  which  is  not  enumerated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make'geology  and  mineralogy  a  separate  department. 

Geology  is  taught  at  Middlehury  College  by  Henry  M.  Seely,  professor  of  natural 
history.  There  are  no  data  at  hand  concerning  the  courses  given.  The  college  is- 
making  a  complete  collection  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  Virginia  geology  is  taught  in  9  different  institutions,  and  forms  a  separate- 
department  in  1,  the  Univernty  of  Virginia, 

Geology  was  first  taught  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1840  by  the  well-known 
geologist,  William  B.  Rogers.  The  present  professor  is  William  M.  Fontaine.  No> 
particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses  of  instruction,  further  than  the  state- 
ment that  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  is  given  in  geology  and 
mineralogy.  The  university  is  admirably  equipped  for  teaching  the  subject.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  specimen  cases  is  $52,500;  of  the  specimens,  $30,884;  of  the 
instruments^  maps,  etc.,  $7,750. 

At  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blackeburg^  while  geology  is  in 
the  department  of  chemistry,  yet  the  instructor  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  Thomaa 
1j,  Watson,  teaches  only  these  branches. 

WASHINGTON. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  4  institutions  in  Washington  in  which  geology 
is  taught,  all  began  the  subject  in  1894,  which  seems  to  be  the  earliest  date  that 
geology  wos  taught  in  the  State,  unless  it  might  bo  in  the  Univer$ity  of  Washington, 
SeatiUf  which  was  not  heard  from  either  by  letter  or  by  catalogue. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  Ejcperimeni  Station  and  School  of  Science  geology  is  not 
taught,  but  there  is  a  short  course  in  mineralogy. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

In  West  Virginia  geology  is  taught  in  3  institutions,  in  1  of  which  it  forms  a  sep- 
arate department;  in  the  other  2  there  is  but  one  terra  in  each. 

In  the  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantoton,  geology  is  a  separate  department^ 
under  Prof.  S.  B.  Brown.  The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1868  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,, 
now  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  William  M.  Fontaine,  now  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Israel  C.  White,  of  West  Virginia,  have  given  instruction 
in  geology  here.  The  following  courses  are  now  offered:  (1)  A  course  in  general 
geology  extending  through  the  year,  three  hours  a  week ;  (2)  mineralogy  two  hours 
a  week  through  the  year;  (3)  economic  geology,  three  hours  a  week  through  the 
year,  and  (4)  physical  geology.  In  1893-94  there  were  25  students  in  geology;  in 
1894-95  there  were  34.    There  wore  no  graduate  students. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin  geology  is  taught  in  7  institutions,  in  2  of  which  it  is  a  separate 
department  and  in  the  others  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  course. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, — Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  professor  of  geology;  Wil- 
liam H.  Hobbs,  assistant  professor  of  mineralogy  and  petrology ;  J.  M.  Clements,  assist- 
ant professor  of  geology.  Geology  was  first  taught  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1869  by  Roland  D.  Irving.  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  now  of  the  University  of  Chicago^ 
ED  94 54 
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foroMrly  State  geologist  of  WiseonBin  and  preeidemt  of  the  UniTondly  of  Wimotmm, 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  geology.  Prof.  RoUin  D.  SalUbiiry,  bow  at  tk 
Unirersity  of  Chicago,  was  formerly  at  the  UniTersity  of  Wisoonsuu  TIm  £DUo«ii| 
eonraes  are  offered  by  the  present  fncnlty :  (1)  General  geology,  one  term,  Van  Bm; 
(2)  historical  geology,  one  term,  Clements;  (3)  systematic  paleontology,  Clemntt;! 
(4)  field  geology,  one  term,  Van  Hise  and  Clements;  (5)  applied  geology, one  ten. 
Van  Hise;  (6)  general  coarse  in  mineralogy,  divided  into  three  parts:  (a)  genoii' 
mineralogy,  (b)  blowpipe  analysis,  (c)  opticiJ  mineralogy,  Hobba;  (7)  abort  cooni 
in  mineralogy,  Hobbe;  (8)  blowpipe  analysis  and  determinative  mineralogy,  ^oU»; 
(9)  petrology,  two  coorses,  Hobbs. 

Advanced  and  graduate  work  is  offered,  the  character  of  the  work  adapted  to  tk 
individual  students.  *  Special  facilities  are  offered  in  physical  and  pre-Cambhai; 
geology  by  Professor  Van  Hise;  in  paleontology  by  Professor  Clements;  in  jk'trolo^- 
by  Professor  Hobbs.  There  is  also  a  coarse  of  synoptical  lectures  by  the  Uutf! 
professors,  given  in  1893-94  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

There  were  4  graduate  students  taking  geology  as  a  m%jor  study  in  1893-^.  U 
the  undergraduates  about  S3  per  cent  of  the  class  of  '94  elected  geology. 

The  college  is  well  eqoipped  in  apparatus  and  illustrative  materials.  TV 
geological  and  mineralogical  museum  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing  4 
Science  Hall.  It  contains  many  topographic  relief  models;  a  number  of  casts  oi 
gigantic  fossil  forms;  the  Powers  collection  of  fossils,  a  systematic  mineral  coUecti<<i 
of  2,500  to  3,000  specimens;  the  W.  T.  Henry  collection  of  minerals,  containing 
30,000  to  40,000  specimens,  especially  representative  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ore  deposit^ 
of  Wisconsin ;  the  StUrtz-Rosenbusch  collection  of  typical  European  rocks,  and  tin 
Julien  collection  of  typical  American  rocks,  etc. 

At  Jieloit  College  geology  is  taught  for  nine  terms  by  George  L.  Collie,  professor  ^i 
geology.  No  particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the  courses.  The  departmeol 
occupies  two  floors  of  Pearson's  Science  Hall,  in  which  the  collections  are  displayed. 

WYOMING. 

In  Wyoming  geology  is  taught  for  three  terms  in  the  UnirtrBitjf  o/  Wyetninffy  Lart- 
mky  by  Wilber  C.  Knight,  professor  of  mining  engineering  and  geology.  Six  cootmi 
are  offered — five  in  geology  and  one  in  mineralogy :  (1)  General  geology,  five  hona 
per  week,  one  year;  (2)  mineralogy;  (3)  paleontology,  and  (4)  economic  geoloj?. 
each  sixty  hours;  (5)  dynamic  and  structural  geology,  sixty  hours;  (6)  field  vorV 
and  thesis,  sixty  hours.     The  subject  was  first  taught  in  1887  by  Prof.  J.  D.  ConkT. 

The  JTijoming  Collegiate  InBtituUf  Big  Horn,  oi>ened  in  September,  1894,  and  will 
have  geology  in  its  course  when  a  class  is  far  enough  advanced.  It  will  be  taugti 
by  H.  N.  Robinsou,  jr.,  along  with  physics  and  chemistry. 
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Table  1. — Statistics  of  colleges  in  wMck  geslo^jf 


Name  of  school. 


Location. 


Kame  of  present  in- 
Btraotor. 


Where  not  a  aefkante 

department,  oom- 

bined  with— 


Alabama  Polytechnio  Insti- 

tate. 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 

Behna  University 

University  of  Alabama 


Aubom 

East  Lake.. 
Greensboro . 
Normal 


Selma 

University. 


ABIZOXA. 

University  of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS. 


Onaehita  Baptist  College .... 

Arkansas  Camberlana  Col- 
lege. 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Indostrial  Uni- 
versity. 

Honntain  Home  Baptist  Col- 
lege. 


Tucson . 


Arkadelphia. . 
Clarksvaie... 


Conway 

Fayotteville 

Mountain  Home  . 


CALIFORNIA. 


University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

University  of  Pacific 

Kapa  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


Berkeley 

Claremont 

College  Park 

Napa 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 
University 


COLORADO. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  . 

Southwest. 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 

University  of  Denver 

State  Agricultural  College. . . 
State  School  of  Minos 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 
Del  Norte 


Denver 

....do 

Fort  Collins. 
Golden 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity  CoUe^ , 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

Storrs  Agricultural  College . . 

DELAWARE. 

state  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents. 
Delaware  College 


Hartford 

Middletown  . 
New  Haven.. 
Storrs  


Dover  ... 
Newark  . 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Columbian  University 

Gallandet  College 

Georgetown  College 

Howard  University 

» Deceased. 


Washington . 

do 

do 

do 


P.H.MeU.... 

G.  "W.Macon. 
K  L.Brown.. 
B.F.  Darren. 


ButhHaldnim. 
Eugene  Smith  . 


Botany 

Botanv  and  xo(d<^. 
Chemistry,  physios . 
Astronomy,  physios 

Natural  science 


T.  B.  Comstock 


J.G.Lile 

Geo.W.  McGlumphy. 


Mining 


Chemistry,  pbysics . 
Natural  science 


G.H.Burr  .. do 

111.  JJ^k-".::::::::::  ^Biology 

W.  S.  Johnson Natural  science 


>  Joseph  Lq  Conte ,> 

»A.C.Lawson \y 

'A.J.Cook Zoology. 

Harold  Heath |  Natural  science. 

H.  A.  Surface !  Chemistry,  soolou^  . 

A.  Cichi Chemistry,  phys^  . 

5J.C.Branner ? 

U.P.Smith r 

O.P.Philips Natural  science., 


P.  T.  Moseley. 
JF.W.Cragin > 

>j.K.suris» ;r 

J.  McLane Not  stated . 


F.N.  Gubitosi.. 
Wm.C.  Strong.. 
W.  B.  Headden. 
H.B.  Patton.... 


W.H.C.Pynchon... 

W.N.Kioe , 

H.S.  Williams  ctal. 
B.F.Koons 


Wesley  Webb  . 
T.R.Wolf 


5W.S.Teftte8» 

>G.V.  Chandler.... 
J.W.Chickering., 

Jas.  Dawson 

Kichard  Foster 


Chemistry . 
....do..... 


Biology. 


Zoology. 


Agriculture,  biology.. 
Chemistry 


Physics,  mechanics . 
Natural  history 


•  Now  State  geologist  of  Georgia. 
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By  whom  first  taught. 

III! 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

General  ge- 
ology, 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Eoonoro- 
io  geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolnmea 

in 
Ubijiry. 

5 

. 

9 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

John  Darby 

1859 

$1,000 

250 

200 

5 

$500 

500 

600 

10 

1.000 

500 

1,000 

125 

825 

1  t<*rm  .  • . 

50 

N.  T.  Lnpton 

186C 
1891 

1886 
1831 

1891 

1887 
1891 

1884 

2  terms .  - 

150 

W.H.Counclll 

1  term 

10 

E.M.Brawley 

J.F.Wallis 

do    .... 

4  years.... 

250 

10,000 

3,000 

50 

22.000 
3,500 

1,500 

T.B.Com8tock 

L  F.  Sallee     

6  terms  . . . 

1  term 

50 

25 

G.  W.  McGlumphy . . . 
L  L.  Burrow 

2  terms  .. 

do  ...* 



50 

400 

800 

80 

6  terms  - . . 

1  term  . 

'W.S.Johnson 

Joseph  Le  Conte 

A.J.Cook 

1894 

1869 
1894 

1  term 

100 

8  000 
25 

3  years 

2  terms .  - . 

lyear.. 

lyear.. 

28,000 
500 

55.000 

1.382 
.  25 

3  terras . . 

A.  E.' Lasher 

188.3 
1891 

1892 

1884 

do 

200 

2,000 
2,000 

...... 

3,000 
8.500 

80 

A.Cichi 

2  terms  . .  • 

J.  C.  Branner 

5  years 

1  year 

lyear.- 

lyear.. 

1.654 

6.450 

Professor  Dloki  nson . . 

1  term . 
4  Tear. . 

5  years 

iyear.. 

1883 

1889 
1880 
1879 
1874 

1826 

•* 

2  terms   . . 

Sidnev  Short 

3  terms  .  - . 

2.300 

1,000 

12,000 

Chas/F.  Davis 

Arthur  Lakes 

F.  Hall 

2  terms  . . . 

Iterm. 
....do  . 

100 
1,200 

500 
8,000 

100 

1  vear. . . . 

175 

1  term .... 

3  Tears.... 

18,300 

B.Silliman 

1804 
1883 

1895 
1871 

B.F.EooDt 

1  term .... 



200 

1,000 

10 

2  terms 

T.E.Wolf 

.    do 

300 

750 

800 

250 

77  terms 

Iterm  . 

L.  Pratt 

1868 

1  term .... 

50 

100 

do 

J.R.Golding 

1874 

'iterms...'-] ' 

100 

i.ooo 

5,000 
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Table  1« — SUUitHci  ofcpllegea  in  wkUA  feoi^fy 


Name  of  schooL 


FLORIDA. 

John  B.  Stotson  Unlveriity . 
Florida  Conference  College. . 
Bollins  College 


QEOBGIA. 


rnivcrsitv  of  Georgia. . . . 

Atlanta  Unirersity 

(loorgia  School  of  Technology 
Methodist  Episcopal  College. 
Bowdon  College 


Mercer  rniveraiiy. 

Emory  College 

ClarkUniversity. 


L^CAtion. 


DeUad 

Leesburg.... 
Winter  Park. 


Name  of  present  In- 
ttmeter. 


Where  not  a  separate 

departBBent,  oooi* 

bined  with— 


G.  P.  Carson Natural  and  poiitifail  aci- 

eoce. 

Homer  Busk. Mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence. 

EvaJ.Root Natural  science.  French. . . 


Athena H.  C.White 

Atlanta I  Edgar  H.  Webst^^r. . . . 

do \  No  geology  at  present. 

Birmingham L.  Gordon 

Bowdon CO.  Stubbe 


Macon '  J. F. Sellers... 

Oxford !  H.  8.  Bratlley. 

South  Atlanta C.H.  Turner. 


Young  Harris  College |  Young  Harris Jos.  W.  Boyd 


Chemistry 

Natural  science 

General  science 

Philosophy,  chemistrr, 
astronomy.  '     | 

Physics,  chemistry 

do i 

Biology,  zoology 

Natural  science 


ITniveraity  of  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. 


nodding  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Blackburn  University 

Carthage  College 

University  of  Illinois 


University  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  Uuiversity 

Greer  College 


Moscow C.  P.  For Mineralogy,  mctall  111^7 

,  t 

Abingdon A.  A.  Waters Chemistry,  botany,  zoology 

Bloomincton K.O.Graham Chemistry 

CarlinviUe Geo.  F.  Weida \  Chemistry,  physics 

Carthago C.C.O'Harra ;  Natural  science 

'  r-K.^^-in^  15C.W.  Rolfe ) 

Champaign !5j.  G.  Menier \ 

m^i^.^  )T.  C.  Chamberlin  et  \\ 

i  ^^<^*«*> \    al.    Seepage825.      ^ 

EflBngham |  W.J.  Brincfley Natural  science 

Eureka '  K.  E.  Conklin do 

lEvanston 'KcJjT^J.-.-.-il'j 

I  Ewing '  F.  W.Nolte I  Natural  science 

'  Galesburg I  Albert  Hurd !  Chemlsti 

do F.W.Rich 

I  Hooposton. '  S.  W.  Dixon 


Lake  Forest  University. 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College  .. 

Augustana  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Whoaton  College 


INDIANA. 

Indiana  University. 


Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

Hanover  College 

Hartsville  College 

Butler  University 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame.. 

Earlham  College 

Kidgoville  College 

Boso  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Taylor  University 


INDIAN  TERBrrOBY. 

Indian  Unirersity 


Lake  Forest; R.  A.  Harper 

Lincoln .' A.  E.  Turner. 

Monmouth S.S.Maxwell 

Naperville L.  Umbach  .  - 

Rock  Island J.  A.  Udden 

Upper  Alton Vacant 

Wheaton '  J.B.RusseU 


Biology,  cbemistij. 

Mathematics  and  uont*! 
science. 

Botany #. 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Natural  science, 
do. 


Bloomlngton jj  p  jjewson.. 

Crawfordsville '' 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Hartsville 

Irvington 

Lafayette 

Notre  Dame 

Richmond 

Ridge  ville 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 


A^acant . 

H.Dueraling 

D.  A.Owen 

G.  Culbertson... 
A.B.  Barnaby.. 

H.  L.  Bmner 

Stanley  Coulter - 
A.U.:feirsch.... 

J.  Moore 

G.Hindley 


S.  CoUeit . 


Bacone C.H.  Maxson Natural  scisnoi* 


Biology 

Astronomy,  phyaica  . 

Natural  science 

Biology ., 

Botany 

Natural  acienoe 


Nataral  science. 
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is  taught,  le»§th  of  Um^y  equipmeniy  etc. — Coniinaed. 


• 

By  whom  first  taaght. 

Date 

when 

first 

taagbt 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

General  ge- 

and  nale-      "»P"J  • 
ontology. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instm- 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Spoci- 
mens. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

5 

6 

7         1               « 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

i          I        1 

1  lAnn  .    -J 

• 

T.W.Moore 

1886 

2teTm»..  1 

1 

M.  Munson 

1889 

1823 
L 

1 
do 

$300 

2,000 
506 

700 
6,000 

Jaa    JacIcSOU ......... 

1  term          

$300 

306 

Hn                                 ' 

.;:::::::::::::::::  j:::::::: 

1 

Xi.  Gonkwi 

1894 

3  terms... 

66 

200 

200 

85 

300 

1.500 

2,000 

50 

123  1               18 

C.  A.  McDiinlel 

2  terms 

700  1               56 

J.  E.  WiHet 

1                 1 
1  term ' 

5,000                250 

-  do    .-  •. 

10,000 
300 

:::::::;:::: i;:::::::::  do :.:..:::..: 

May  SwindftU i    imi 

2term»... 

C.  P.Fox 

1893 

1  t**r***  ,T,    

1,000 

SCO 

500 

15,000 

500 

30,000 

9,000 
1,000 

600 

3,000 

1.000 

33,000 

1,000 

23,100 

10 

N.  C.  Lewis 

ic*;.^ 

1 
2terms 

200 
60 
500 
100 

1,500 

3,000 
250 

50 

Maj.J.W.PoweU....!    1865 

K.B.  Minton '    1864 

£.  ¥.  Bartholomew. . .     iH7<i 

.do ' 

80 

1  year ' 

500 

2  terms 

200 

D.C.Taft 

1870 
I  1892 

5  terms...    Iterm..    Iterm.. 
ft  terms  ...'.... ... 

900 

(T.  C.  Chamberlin 
i    ctal. 
W.J.  Brinckley 

5,000 
100 

1892 

1,200 

1  v«»Ar ' I 

Oliver  Marcy 

1  - -f 

1862     12  terms..'  2  terms    Iterm.. 

1  frf^rm ' 

2,000 

6.000 

500 
2,060 

9,000  1             306 

A.Hnrd 

1851 
1852 
1895 

1801 
1870 
1850 
1862 
1879 

....dG i 1 

3,400  1             100 

P.  R.  Kendall 

2  terms    .  ' 1     -  - 

S.W.  Dixon 

1  term ' 

45 

100 

500 
200 

672  ' 

It.  A.  Hamer 

1  year  .  .  ' ..  -. 

J.r.Latimer 

Iterm. ...• 

500                  50 

J.  C.  Hntchinwm 

John  Rhodes 

....do ' 

::;:do:.:..' ::...::;::: 

500                  35 

Joahna  Lindahl 

3  tcmw       '•.•••••••'.••....•• 

20 

1,000 

3000                200 

1  term ' ' 

G.F.Barker 

1861 

Iterm «. 

500  j       i.  500  '                50 

ProreBsorMilligan... 
E.  0.  Hovey. ......... 

1854 

1845 
1873 
1845 
1836 
1865 
1859 
1876 

1               1 

1                1 

2ycar8 1  5 terms    Iterm. 

C  terms  •     '  .       ..  ......... 

600 

500 

5,000 

800 

H.  Duemling 

2term8.-.'                ' 

300 
9,157 

250 
35,000 

J.B.Tisdale 

1  term .... 

J.  H. Harvey 

do 

..  do 

100 

200 

3,000 

75 

R.T.  Brown 

....do 

f 

100 

400 

J.  HoMey 

19  weeks . . 

1 

20,000 

100 

3  terras . . . 
2  terms 

Iterm. 

L.A.E8te8 

1854 

» 10, 000 

250 

...do ! ' 

200 

16 

12  lectures 

BienniaUy, 

2  terms. 

5,000 
1,000 

100 

1,600 

50 

A.  C.Bacone 

1883 

1  term. 

1  Includes  coat  of  boUdiiig. 
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Table  1« — StatiBfics  of  col1ege$  in  wkiek  geolo^ 


Xame  of  schcol. 


Charles  City  College 

W artburff  College 

Amity  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University. 

lawa  College 


Simpson  College 

state  FnlversiTy  of  Iowa — 
Iowa  Wesley  an  University.. 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Central  University 

University  of  the  Northwest. 

TftboT  College 

Western  College 

Wartborg  Teachers' 
nary. 

KANSAS. 


Semi- 


Midland  College . 


Baker  University 

Soule  College , 

The  College  of  Emporia. 
State  Normal  School. . . . 
Highland  University... 
Campbell  University. . . . 


University  of  Kansas. 


Bethany  College 

Kansas   State  Agricnltoral 

College. 
Kansas  Wcslejran  University 
Cooper  Memorial  College .... 

Washburn  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College. 
Southwest  Kansas  College 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Center  College  of  Kentucky. . 

State  Normal  School  for 
Colored  Persons. 

Georgetown  College 

Kentucky  University 

Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Bethel  College 

St.  Mary's  College 


LomsiAVA. 

Louisiana  State  University.. 
Keatchie  Male  and  Female 

College. 
New  Orleans  University 


Leiand  University. 
Tulane  Universi^. 

MAINE. 


Bowdoi  n  College .... 

Bates  College 

Maine  State  College. 
Colby  University 


Location. 


Charles  City.... 

Clinton 

College  Springs. 

Des  Moines 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grinnell 


Indianola 

lowaCitv 

Mount  Pleasant . 
Mount  Vernon. . . 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Tabor  

Toledo 

Waverly 


Atchison . . . 

Baldwin 

Dodge  City . 

Bmporia 

.....To 

Highland . . . 
Helton 

Lawrence... 


Lindsborg . . 
Manhattan  . 


Salina... 
Sterling  . 
Topeka . . 
Winfleld. 
....do... 


Berea 

Bowling  Green  . . 

Danville 

Frankfort 


Georgetown  . 
Lexington . . . 
Bichmond . . . 


Bnssellville  . 
St.  Marys.... 


Baton  Ronge. 
Keatchie 


New  Orleans. 


.do. 
.do. 


Bmnswiok  . 
Lewiston  . . . 

Orono 

Waterville.. 


Name  of  present  in- 
stractor. 


J.E.Stnllken. 


H.lCHolcomb. 

L.S.KOSS 

A.H.  Conrad.. 

Bruce  Fink 

H.  W.  Norris.. 

A.  J.Jones 

J.L.  TUton 

Samuel  Calvin., 


W.H.Norton.. 
MaiyWood.... 
F.  K.  Morgan.. 
M.C.Boylan... 

T.P.Hall 

A.  G.  Leonard. 
FrodLats 


£.  B.  Knerr  . 


S.B.  Merrill 

W.  H.  Maurer 

D.S.  Kelly 

Samuel  Ensminger. 
A.  D.  Hoenshel 


S.W.Williston. 
E.Haworth 


J.  E.Welin 

John  H.  Failger  . 

Alfred  W.Jones. 

S.A.Wilson 

G.P.  Grimsley.. 

C.  M.  Sleaae 

R.  B.  Dunlevy... 


A.  E.Todd 

J.C.Lewis 

J.  C.Fales 

J.  S.  Hathaway. 


J.  F.  Eastwood... 
Alfred  Fairhurst . 
R.M.  Parks 


James  L.  Lake. 
Eugene  Crane  . 


W.  W.  Clendenin. 
J.  H.  Thigpen 

L.  G.  Adkinson... 


J.*^ 


^  H.Felton. 
Caldwell... 


L.  A.Lee 

W.  A.  Hartshorn  . . 

F.L.  Harvey 

Williams.  Bay  ley. 


Where  not  a  separate 
department  com- 
bined with— 


History,  science . 


Biology,  chemistry . 
do  . 


Biology 

Botany,  zoology. 

vBiolog^" 

Physics 

Physiology,  etc.. 


Botary,  soology 

Greek,  science 

Sciences 

Chemistry 

Biology,  ohemistey . . 


Chemistry,  physics,  math- 
ematios. 


Botany 

Chem&try,  physics.. 


Natural  science 

Botany,  chemistry,  phyt- 
ical  geography.  < 


Natural  history. 
Chemistry 


Biology - 


Botany,  soology 

ChemiaUy,  physics.. 


Natoral  science j 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Agrioultare ' 


Natural  science 

Chemistry 

Chemistry,  physics. 
Natural  science 


Botany .-••,•• 

Chemistry,  physics,  biol 
ogy. 

Mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Biology 

Physics 

Natural  history. 
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Date 

when 

first 

taught 

Time  given  to-                Estimated  value 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

By  whom  first  taught. 

General  ge- 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy- 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rooks,  and 

foasiU. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolumea 

in 
library. 

5 

6 

9 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

Hr.  Oldenhage 

Professor  Lnts 

1871 
1886 
1879 

li  terms.. 

$5 

$50 

ISO 

15 

3  terms . . . 
1  term .... 

31^rms 

N.Y.Davis 

50 

500 

4,500 

100 

3  terms  . . . 

t 

M.  A.  McAUa 

1876 
1858 

1853 

1868 
1864 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

5,000 
500 

C.C.Parker 

1  term 

1 

*     60' 
10 

2,000 
2.000 

150 

D.S.  Sheldon 

h  Tear 

1 

106 

H.F.  Douthart 

1  term .... 

1 

T.  8.Parvin 

2  years.... 

::::  *.*.*;i:::::*' 

300 

10,000 

80,000 

1,000 

2  terms . . . 

1 

8.  N.  Fellows 

1857 

.  dc  .  . 

1 

385 

4.00( 

11,000 

638 

1  term  . 

, 

....do 

J.G.Gilchrist 

1890 
1866 
1860 
18M 

1887 

2  terms  . . . 

100 
850 
200 
150 

60 

G.N.  AUen 

do 

75 

1  term 

600 
1,181 

600 
14,200 

60 

Fi«dLutz 

3  terms . . . 

W.  B.  Glauding 

1  term .... 

8  terms 

S.B.Merrill 

1894 
1885 

2  terms . 

SOO 

R.H.King 

1  term .... 

200 

600 

SO 

20  weeks.. 

1  term .... 

l>r.  Heninger 

1883 

2  terms  . . . 

50     '        200 

475 

150,000 

650 
4,000 

1,200 

200 

4,000 

50 

3  years  or 
more. 

1  term .... 

2  years. 

Iterm. 

J.Westlnnd 

1891 
1865 

1889 
1890 
1866 
1894 

30 
1,600 

50 

200 
3.500 

800 

100 

2.500 

50 

B.  F.  Mudge 

li  terms . . 

f 

W.  B.  Payne 

2  terms . 

60 

S.  A.  Wifton 

1  terra 

Edw.  F.  Hobart 

3  terms  . . . 

iterm. 

25 

850 

CM.  Slease 

2  terms  . . . 

O.  Philips 

do  .... 

25 

100     '     'aftft' 

60 

2  terms  . . . 

t 

M.  H.  Crump 

1881 
1827 
1892 

do 

1 

350 

900 

50 

800 

1,070 

140 

Luke  Munsfue 

5  months.. 

05 
125 

810 

Sinnnt.ha 

80 

1  term 

do 

P.  T.  Alston  Cabell.. 

1874 

1856 
1890 

3  terms . 

1 

500 

800 
250 

1,000 

1,500 
100 

10.000 

ioo 

Professor  Lawrence.. 

1  term .... 

1 

Eugene  Crane 

do 

1 

50 

2i  years... 
1  term .... 

iyear.. 

4  vear.. 

G.W.  Thigpen 

1886 

.:..::..;::;::: 

2  terms  -  - . 

; 

100 

500 

100 

1  term .  . 

j 

1  vear. . . . 

1 

6,200 
6,000 

Parker  CleaTeland. 

1808 

1  term 

200 

800 

...do 

M.  C.  Femald       

1872 
1832 

....do 

200 

50fl 

900 
6.750 

100 

George  W. Keely  .... 

3  terms  . . . 

700          2,500 

600 
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EDUCATION  BEPOBT,  1899-94. 

Table  tmSt4M*Um  pf  eoiU^a  Ht  wkick 


Name  of  school. 


Looaikm. 


HABTLAND. 

Johns  Hopkins  University . . . '  Baltimore 

Loyola  College do 

Murean  College ; do 

The  w  Oman's  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  Col 
lege 

Bock  Hill  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College. . 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College . 


JC-\BSACHUSETTB. 


do 

College  Park. 


5WiUi«nB,Clark > 

^£dwin  B. Mathews  ...  5' 

Johu  J. Ryan Otiier  brancbea.. 

Flora  E.  Stront '  Aaironomy 

Arthnr  BiMiins I 

Martin  P.  Scott Natural  history  . 


KllicottCity 

Mount  St.  Marys 

New  Windsor 

AVostminster... 


Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 

College. 
Massarhasetts  Institute  of? 

Technology.  5 

Boston  College 

liOHton  University 

Harvard  University 


La wnnoo Scientific  School. . 
Kroncli-American  College. . . 

Tufts  College 

Wellesloy  College 

Williams  CoUogo 

Worcester  Poly  tcchnio  Insti- 
tute. 
College  of  tho  Holy  Cross... 


SUCUIGAN. 


Adrian  r^ll<»gc 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Bcnzonia  College 

HillHdnle  College 

Hope  College 

Michigan  Mining  School 

Olivet  College 

Micliigan  St»te  A  gricnltural 
College. 

MIKXESOTA. 

Fnivcrsitj-  of  Minnesota 


Amherst. 
....do... 


Boston . 


...do , 

do 

Cambridge 

...do 

Sfiringfield  ... 
Tufts  College. 

Welloslev 


Willianiatown  . 
Worcester 


Name  of  present  in- 
Btmctor. 


Where  not  a  aopanlc 

dopartment.  c«ia- 

nined  with— 


Brother  Blandin 

Profeseor  Mitchell. 

J.  D.  Matey 

S.  Simpson 


B.  K.  Emerson  . . . 
Not  taught  now  . 


:Wm.H.Nilee > 

Wm.  O.  Crosbv...V 
[George  H.  Barton.) 
F.  d  e  S.  Fullcrton . . 
WilUamH.  NUes.. 
N.S.Sbaler,etaL(i 


page  832). 
$<)e  Harvard . 


Z.W.Kemp 

John  P.Marshall 
<  William  H.Nilea. 
)SarahY.  DeNonoandio^ 

T.Nelson  Dale I. 

Position  vacant 


Physical  geography.. 


Chemiatry.  phyaies.. 
Chomlstxy '. 


Physics,  cheanifttrr.. 


.do. 


F.  A.  Bousaean  . 


Adrian  ..... 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor. 


Benzonia  ., 
Hillsdale  ., 
Holland  ... 

Houghton  . 

Olivet 

Lansing  ... 


C.E.Barr 

Charles  A.  Bavia.. 
5l8raeiaRnasell.. 

^W.H.Petteo 

Vacant 

W.H.Munson...- 

J.B.Nykesk 

iM.E.Wadsworth. 

lA.KSeaman 

James  L.  Kelk>gg . 


Carleton  College 

St.  Paul's  College 

Hamlino  University 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. . 


mssissippi. 


Mississipn)  Agricnltnral  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Rnst  University 

Millsops  College 

University  of  Mississippi. '. . . 


Minneapolis  . 


Northfleld.... 
St.  Paul  Park . 

St.  Paul 

do 

St.  Peter 


Agricnltnral  Col- 
lege. 
Holly  Springs  . . . 

Jackson  

University 


Missouri  Wesleyan  CoUege  . .  j  Cameron . 
Christian  University !  Canton  ., 


Science 

Biology,  chemistry. 
English 

jBotany,  TOology — 

Biology 


C.W.Hall 

A.H.  Elftman  ... 

C.P.Berkey 

L.W.Chaney.jr. 

Vacant 

H.L.Osbom 

F.K.PIngry 

J.A.£d^Bt.... 


Crcorge  C.  Cmhnaa. 


E.C.Walden. 
J.  P.  Banner . 
T.O.Mnbiy.. 


S.M.Dkk 

A.  J.  Youngblood . 


Mechanics,  astronomr.. 


Biology 

Biology,  cheadstrr . . 


Biology . 
Science. 
Biology . 


Zoology. 


Bielogy 

Katnralsciettoe.' 

Chemistry 

Natural  history.. 


Philosophy 

Natural  adeace.. 
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Date 

when 

flmt 

taaght. 

Time  given  to— 

Estimated  ralne       Estimated  nam- 
of—                         ber  of— 

By  whom  first  Unght. 

ology, 
mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Ittstm-    Minerals,    «_-_| 

ments,    rocks,  and    ^l 

maps,  etc.'    fossils.       ™®°** 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

A 

6               7 

8 

9 

lO      1      11 

19 

George  H.  Williams . . 

1883 

3  years  . . . 

lyear  - 

is  000 

aift  AAA 

3.500 

1  year 

1 



Flora  K.Stront 

1895 

1 

360 

1  term 

I 

1 

1857 

2  terms  - . 

1 

250  *           '*'^  '          ^'^ 

SO 
•0 

Brother  Abraham 

1874 
1869 
1845 
1869 

1826 
1870 

1 

1.200 

2.000 

Professor  Joardan 

2  terms  . . . 

!      

Professor  Baker 

3  terms  . . . 

1 

200 

800 

60 

11.  L.  Brockett 

1^  terms . . 

Kdward  Hitchcock. . . 

4  terms . . . 

1.000         75  000 

Henry  W.  Parker 

1  term 

Thomas  H.  Stack 1877 

10  terms.. 
1  term 

2  terns  |  4  terms 

1 

1 

AViUiamH.Niles 1875 

100, 000       40, 000 

1847 
1892 

4  years  . . . 

1 



Z.W.Kemp 

2  terms  . . . 

::::::::::i::::::;;:*i:::::::::i;::::::::: 

John  P.  MarshaU ;    1855 

1  year  

1 

.:;.::;; i 

1 

....do 

1 

:           1          1 

ChestcrDewey |    1829 

2  terms  . . . 

1                ' 

8,000 
2,500 

1,000" 

2,875               2SA 

Homer  T.Foller i    1888 

A.KeniiCdy '    1848 

1  year  .... 

1                ' 

200 

1  term 

1 

800 

200 

2  terms  . . . 

L.R.Fisk : 

Charles  A.  Davis 1891 

Douglass  Honghton..     1841 

GeorgeClark 

•    1859 

....do 

1            '  ' 

4,200 
5,090 

100,000 
"*7,*853' 

«       300 

§  year 

1 

50              7-^o 

441 

2  to  3  years 
1  term 

1 

1,000 

100 
12 

30,000 

300 
3  MM 

1  000 

50 
397 

Storms 

Charles  Scott 1806 

....do 1 

!          '     '^ 

Albert  Williams,  jr . . .     1880 

fmr^l^'ll^  terms '2  terms 
Iterro....' ' 

20,000 

53,139 

i»» 

....do '                                   i 

. 

1869 

1873 
1891 
1883 

0  terms 

*}.  tAi-nia 

1  term . 

1,000 
75 

"William  W.  Payne  . . . 
A.C.Bothe..... 

Iterm ! 

2.600 

4,000               4M 

1 

::::::::: 

iterm ' ' • 

1.500  I             100 

do 

1 

J.P.Ethlor 

1889 

....do t 1 

','.X.[[[ 

1  000 

D.L.  Pharos 

1882 

! 

IJ  terms  ..' 

500 

2,500 

20 

3tenns...< 

A.M.Mackenfaas....!    1893 

2  terms 

1 :::y' f**:*::*" 

L.Harper 

1854 

1887 
1856 

1  year. . . .  x '              ' 

500 

5.000 

10.000 

IfO 



1  term 

S.  Hatch 

2term8 

OOO* 

500" 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1893-94. 

Table  1. — Statisiica  of  college*  i»  ithiekft»i{ 


Name  of  school. 


MISSOURI— continued . 

University  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Central  College 

"Westminster  College 

Pritchett  School  Institute... 

Osark  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Scarritt  College  Institute 

Park  College 

School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy, University  Missouri. 

WasMngton  University 

Dniry  College 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College — 
Northwest  Missouri  College. . 

MONTANA. 

Montana  Colloffe  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  iota. 
College  of  Montana 

NEBRASKA. 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotner  University 

Poane  College  —  i 

Fairfield  CoUeee 

University  of  Nebraska 

Croighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 
York  College 

NEVADA. 

State  University 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 
Dartmouth  College 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  College 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

NEW  YORK. 

Alft«d  University 

St.  Bonaventures  College 
and  Seminary. 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Canislus  College 

St.  Lawrence  ifniversity 

Hamilton  College 

Hobftrt  College 


Location. 


X^lnmbia 

Fayette 

Fulton 

Glasgow 

Greenfield 

Liberty 

MarshaU 

Neosho ,. 

Parkvilie 

Rolla 

St  Louis 

Springfield 

Tarkio 

Trenton 

Warrenton 

Albany 

Boxoman 

Deer  Lodge 

Bellevne 

Bethany 

Crete 

Fairfield 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

University  Place 

York 

Reno 

Durham 

Hanover 


New  Brunswick 
Princeton 

Albuquerque . . . 
MesillaPark 

Alfred 

Allegany 

Brooklyn 

Bnfifalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Grcneva 


Name  of  present  in- 
structor. 


6.  C.  Broadhead  . 

J.  W.  Eilpatrick . 
J.W.Lyle.. 


W.N.Holmes.... 
G.  E.  McPoUock  . 

J. R.  Eaton 

T.W.Galloway.. 

C.C.Wood 

M.C.Findley.... 
CDeKalb 


G.  Hambach 

B.M.Shepard.... 
P.C.McKillop... 
F.  E.  Washburn  . 


J.H.Frick... 
D.  H.  Bishop . 


F.  W.  Trophagen  . 
W.O.King 


A.J.Erisman. 

N.A.StuU 

J.  H.  Powers. . 
W.M.Kem... 
E.  H.  Barbour. 
C.  Borgmeyer . 
C.Fordyce.... 


Vacant . 


W.  McMillcr. 


CM.  Weed 

C.  H.  Hitoheock. 


A.H.Chester. 
W. B. Scott ... 


In  prospect... 
E.  0.  Wooton  . 


CM.  Post... 
P.J.Wilson  . 


ton . 


AVliere  not  a  sepmtt 

department,  COB- 

binedwitk- 


G.W.Pl: 
M.  Bisc 
Vacant ... 

C.  H.  Smv 

H.  L.  Smith !  Meteorology,  phjtica 


Biology 

Chenustry,  ieoolo^ 
Physics,  chemistry . 
Natural  science. 


Chemistry,  physiot  ■ 

Biology 

Philosophv 

Physlca,  chemistry.  - 
Mining,  metallorcr  • 


do , 

Biology 

Mathematics,  uAxwrnj 
Natural  science  snd  op^ 

neering. 
Mathematics  and  nst^ 

science. 
Natural  scieoce 


Chemistry . 


PhysieSt  chemistry . 

Natural  scienos 

Biology 

Science 


Philosophy,  malheiBstitf  ^ 
^ural  science 


Natu 


.do. 


Anatomy,  physiology.- 


Biology . 


Botany  . 


Botany,  Zoology.  Pfcyi*« . 
Natural  phitoeophy 

Engineering.. v 

Phflosophy  and  sstrooooJ 
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By  irhom  first  taught. 

Date 

when 

first 

taught 

6 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of— 

Estimated  nam> 
ber  of- 

General  ge- 

mineraio'gy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog- 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Sp«5l- 
mens. 

Yolumea 

in 
library. 

5 

9 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

E.H.Leflingvell 

W.G.Miller 

1843 

1872 
1855 
1869 
1883 
1870 
1889 
1888 
1876 

3  vears.... 

1  term . 

$225 

300 
50 
25 

100 

$485 

600 

500 

5,000 

200 

1,300 

1,000 

2,000 

10,000 

400 

124 

1  term  .... 

200 
9fia 

S.S.Laws 

do  .:... 

S.  H.  Trowbridge 

2  terms  .  - . 

uA 

do ..  . 

J.  R.  Eaton 

1  year 



B.  L.  Seawell 

1  year 

400 

850 

200 

4,000 

ISO 

Prof.  Montgomery  . . . 
J.  Wilson 

3  lemis  . . . 

300 

25 

4,000 

12,000 
500 

1  tenri 

110 
250 

40 
143 

1  Year. .... 

W.B.  Potter 

1871 
1875 
1888 

3  terms  . . . 

O.  Brown 

2  terms  . . . 
Iterm 

Iterm. 



150 

2,000 

800 

SW.Gilky 

....do 1 

....do 

....do 

3  terms 

50 

150 

28 

2  terms  -. 

• 

W.D.McFnrland.... 
T.  J.  Oliver 

1891 
1890 
1877 
1878 
1871 
1890 
1890 

1893 
1888 

4  terms ... 

100 

8  terms  . , . 

D.B.Perry 

2  terms . .. 

ihi>* 

800 
200 

3,500 
10,000 

2,000 

150 

I  term 

8.  Anchev  ...... ..... 

34  years... 

1,000 
150 
50 

2.000 

5.000 

200 

050 

J.Ri£g«.. 

1  term .... 

40 

C.C.  Webb 

....do.... 

6 

J.George  ............ 

....do 

W.McMiUer 

1  term  .... 

1  term  - 

175 
500 

400 
3,500 

1,000 

125 

C.  H.  Hitchcock 

I  term 

6  terms  . . . 
2  terms  . . . 

Iterm. 

1  term  . 

O.H.Cook 

1865 
1845 

20,000 
«  nnn 

11,500 
'22,600 

1,100 

J.  Henry 

2  years.. .. 

1 

10,000 

5,000 

E.  O.  Wooton '. 

1891 

1845 
1875 

1855 
1890 
1871 
1849 

1825 

2  terms  . . . 

100 
1,000 

700 
10,000 

35 

W.C.Kenyon 

J.J.MoUoy 

100 

2  terms  . . . 

300 

75 

50 

100 

1,000 

100 

C.  R.  Stone 

4  terms  . . . 

4^000 
1,000 
1.000 
10,000 
9.100 

4,500 
2,000 
5,000 
16,000 

M.  Bischoff 

2  terms ... 

60 

J.  H.  Chapin 

Oren  Root 

2  terms  . . . 

H.Webster 

Iterm.... 

1 

1  Possibly  not  complete ;  the  numbers  given  in  the  college  catalogue  are  not  stated  to  be  inclusive. ' 
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EDUCATION   BEPOBTy  189S-9i. 

Tabuc  l..—8UUutic9  of  C9ile9e$  in  vAtdb  fmbfi 


Name  of  school. 


Locfttion. 


Namo  of  preaeat  la- 
stmetor. 


Where  not  a  MpanI* 
iTrilh— 


daourtBicnt,  < 
Dined  irir 


KBW  YORK— con tinaed. 


Colgate  University . 
Cornell  Unirerslty . . 

Keuka  College 

Manhattan  College. 


College  of  City  of  New  York 
Columbia  College I do  . 


Hamiltona 

Ithaca  

Keuka  College.. 
New  York  City, 
do. 


"Wm.  B.  Dwight . 
H.  L.  Fairchfld.. 

C.S.  Prosscr 

C.  W.  Hargitt » . . 
H.  B.Mason  >... 


SB.  Tilhnan. 


Unlrersity  of  City  of  New    do 

York.  I 

St.  John's  College ' do I 

Niagara  Uuivcrsity \  Niagara    Univer-  !  P.  MacHale 

I     irity.  I 

Yasaar  College j  Poughkeepsio 

UniTer^itT  of  Rochester Rochester  . . . 

Union  College |  Schenectady . 

Syracoiie  University Syracuse  .... 

Kenssehier  Polj-technic  In-  i  Troy 

stitutc.  I 

United      States       Military  ,  West  Point.. 

Academy. 

NORTH    C.VROUNA.*  j 

University  of  North  Carolina  |  Chapel  Hill Collier  Cobb . 

Davidson  College '  Dovidson '  H.  L.  Smith , 

(hiilfortl  College '  Guilford  College..' 

North  Carolina  College '  Mount  Pleasant...'  H.  T.  J.  Lodwig. 

Catawba  College '  Newton I  J.  H.Foil 

Livingstone  Cidlege ]  Salisbury '  F.  H.  Noble. 

Shaw  I'niveraitv Raleigh -.*  «    - 

Wake  Forest  Colleft I  Wake  Forest 


1 


A.  P.  BrichAin ;  Zoology,  botany . 

(Seepagel39) '  (See  pag«  839) . . . 

W.  H.  Gardner Physics 

Brother  Klzcar 

W.  Stratford Biology 

J.  H.  Scmpand  others  

(see  page  840).  I 

J.J  Slev(  ' 


Biology 

Meteorology. 

Chemistry . . . 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


! 


Fargo. 


X-  .  XI..  .1,^  uuio ....  .uu 

M.  C.  Leonard ' ^ 

Wm.  L.  Poteat '  Biology 


Physics 

Natural  history 

Mathematics,  physics, » 
tronomy. 

Nnttrral  science 

do 


North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College.  I 

Fargo  College ' do ^ 

University  of  North  Dakota.'  Unirersity '  K.J.  Babcock. 

Red  River  Valley  University  ,  Wahpeton M.  V.  B.  Knox. 


W.  H.  Whalen. 
H.  McCoy . 


Akron '  E.W.Claypolc 

Allianc*^ |  William  Soule 

Ashland 

Athens , 

Berca 

Cincinnati .... 

do 

Cleveland 


Buchtel  College 

>[onut  Union  Colloge 

Ashland  University* , 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

Saint  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence. 
Western  Reserve  University 

Ohio  state  rmver.ity ;  Colombn. jJIf^^JS^^S"! 

Defiance  College Defiance t  A.Qrabowski 


J.  AUen  Miller... 

H.E.Chapin 

J.H.Smith 

Jos.  Riggs 

J.  P.  McMurrich . 
F.  M.  Comatock . . 


.do H.P.Cnshing  . 


Ohio  Westevan  University  . . 

Kntllay  Coflege 

Kenyon  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  Collego...." 

Hopedale  Normal  College 

Lima  College 

MUUgan  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 


Delaware 

Findlay 

Gambler 

Granville 

Hiram 

Hopedale 

Lima 

Milligan 

New  Concord . 

Oberlin 


RT. Nelson  ... 
A.C.Reddieg.. 

T.  Sterling 

W.r.  Tight... 
G.H.Colton  ... 

J.R.M«y 

C.L.Bojf!r  .... 


J.  McBomey.. 
fA.  A.  Wright. 
[G.F.Wright. 


Sciences . . . 
Chemistry . 
Bioiogy 


Biology.... 

Chemistry 

Natural  science. . 

Biology 

Natural  science.. 

Phflosophy 

Biology 

Botany,  Koology.. 


"1 


Natural  sciences,  id»^  , 
matica,  langaagsA. 

Phyaic^ogy , 

Sciences > 

Botany,  physios i 

Natural  history 

Natural  science j 

Normal  and  dassifl* » 

Mathematics,  etc , 


Natural  science.. 
^Zooiegy 


'Dr.  E.  C.  Qnerean,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  appoiated  to  ehair  of  geolecy  la  1«^ 
•Died  January  18,  1895.  "^  »-— e^ 

'  Resigned  1895 ;  now  at  Bryn  Mawr.    J.  A.  Bownocker  appointed  1806. 
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Date 

when 

first 

taoght. 

Time  given  to— 

Estimttt 
ol 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

ed  valne 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

By  whom  first  taught. 

GOMTAlge- 

and  pale-      "*P*»y- 
ontology. 

Econom- 
ic geol. 
ogy. 

Minerals. 

rocks.and 

fossils. 

10 

Speci- 
mens. 

Tolnmea 

in 
library. 

5 

•     i          r         1              8               1        9 

It 

19 

A.  S.  Bickmore 

i 

1888     6  tNina  . . . 

3  tArarta  .  2  tArana 

luoeo 

5,000 

$6,000 
51.800 

5,000 
100,000 

P.  Hartt 

1868      10  tflm«  .  J  S  terms  1   1  t«>nn  . 

D-MUltpaugb 

Brother  Ogerieu 

B.  O.  Dorerous 

1802 
1868 
1852 
1784 

1859 

2  terms .- !......... 

4)0 i ' 1 

4,000 

1,700 

50,000 

4,500 

5,000 

3.070 

75,000 

17,000 

100 

....do ' 

50 
5,000 

800 

150 

John D.  Gross ....... 

1 

5.000 

J.  W.  Draper 

^y^J 1 

1  term ' 

P.  V.  Kavanagh 

1870 

2  terms  ...' ' 

400 

300 

2,000 

0,700 

50.000 

3,000 

1,500 

18,700 

10,000 

2,860 

30.000 

200 

50 

1                 1 
4  terms 

C.  Dewey 

1850 
1845 
1872 
1825 

1835 

1817 
1857 

1888 
1870 

1852 
1886 

3  terms  . . . 

aoo 

40,000 
10,000 
4,000 

850 

Jdo.  Pearson  ....  . 

6  terms  . . . 

875 

A.  Winehell 

3  terms 

•    50 

A.  Eaton 

2  terms  ...' 

300 

W.  F.  nopldns 

D.Olmnteod 

1  term 1 

500 

4,000 

95 

1                1 

1    i 

4yeani 1 

2,500 

W.  H.  Kerr 

6  years.  ...1 ' 

3,500 
106" 

K.  C.  PerijOM) 

^  vear 1 ' 

40 

L.  A.Bickle 

Iterm 1 



H.  H.  Smith 

1                 1 
2  terms 

F.  11.  Noble 

1  term 

75 

200 

2  terms ' 

' 1  1  term 

i                    ,,                1 

W.  H.  Whalen 

1804 

1         . 

2  terms  ..J 1 

100 

200 
50 

530 

125 

...Mo 1 1 

10 

n.  Montgomery 

1^  terms 

i.8o6 

2,000 

2  tArms           ' 

500 

50 

!              ! 
!                Ill 

I.  Chapman 

1851 

2  terms  ...j ' ' - 

4  terms    ..'  .         .      .........L... ...... 

1 

1830 
1840 

... 

2  terms ' '... ' 

500 

1,500 

400 

1 

H.Dwight 

1  term  ....' ...' ' 

2,500 

80 

do 1  --   

.    .   .     .  i 



H.  A  Wood 

1885 

1830 
1875 
1800 

1845 

2  terms  ...' ...i 

50 

2,000 
I.AOA 

1,000 

6,000 

24,000 

50 

10,000 
2,000 

8,000 

12,000 

20,000 

300 

290 

S.  John 

Iterm ! 

500 

E.Orton 

6  terms  . . . '  2  years . '  1  term  - 

500 

Mr.McKec 

2torms... ' 

40 

r.Morrick 

3  terms  . . 

i  term  . 

A.O.Kedding 

1886 

2  terms  . . . 

1  t«nn 

j 

1  a  tArtna 

1                     1                       1                       1                     1 

C.  Wllber 

1850 
1875 

1  term 

1 1 

600 

1,500 
400 

W,  Brinkerholf 

do 

1 1 

•J  t/>nnH  -    . 

j -l-      •    •-• 

::."....: 

.     1  1  term 

1          -          1                       1"            _      1      ^      -"-1 

1 do.    ... 

!:::::::!i:::::. ;;:"--"*::: 

250 
7.900 



George  N.Allen 

1847 

2  terms... 

1 

SOO 

10,000 

790 
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Table  1.»—Siatl8tic8  of  colleges  in  which  geologj/ 


Kame  of  school. 


OHIO— con  tinaed. 


Miami  UniTewity 

Scio  College 

Heidelberg  XJniTorsity  . . 

Urbaiia  University 

Otterbein  University  — 

Farmington  College 

University  of  Wooster .. 

Antioch  College 

WUberforce  University  . 


OKLAHOMA. 


University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College . 


Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College. 

University  of  Oregon 

Lafayette  Seminary 

McMinn  ville  College 

Pacific  College 

Philomath  College 

Portland  University 

Willamette  University 


Location. 


PEKN8TLVAKIA. 

Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Munlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  College. 


Dickinson  College. 
Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 

Ursinns  College 

Lafayette  College 


Pennsvlvnnia  College. 
Thlel  College 


Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. 

Bncknell  College 

Allegheny  College 

Cen  tral  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  'College 

Boys'  Central  High  School . . . 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lehigh  University 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Swarthmore  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson 
College. 

RHODE  18LAKD. 

Bbode  Island  Agricnltnral 
and  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege. 

Brown  University 


Oxford 

Scio 

Tiffin 

Urbana 

Westerrille 

West  Farmington 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs  . . . 
Wilberforce 


Korman  ... 
Stillwater  . 


Corvallis. 


Eugene 

Lafayette 

MomnnvUle. 

Newberg 

Philomath... 

Portland 

Salem 


Allegheny . 


Allen  town.... 

Ann  ville 

Beaver  Falls., 
Bethlehem... 

Carlisle 

Cheater 


College  ville. 
Eastou 


Gettysburg. 
Greenville . . 


Grove  City. 
Haverford . 
Lancaster  . 


Lewiaburg 

MeadviUe 

Now  Berlin 

New  AVilmington 

Philadelphia 

do 

South  Bethlehem. 


State  College. 

Swarthmore  .. 
Washington.. 


Kingston  . 


Providence  . 


Name  of  present  in- 
structor. 


A.  L.  Tread  well. 
W.  G.  Compher . 

M.  Kleckner 

T.F.Moses*.... 
L.  McFadden  . . . 
R.C.McBride... 
J.Kirkwood.... 
G.H.Hubbell... 
T.D.  Scott 


J.C.Neal. 


G.W.Shaw. 


T.Condon  .... 
T.W.Bittle... 
W.  F.  Fargo.. 

J.  Jessup 

H.Sheak 

J.  J.  Rippetoe. 
L.  Cochran.... 


Frank  W.Very. 


iT.  A.Banman 

J.A.ShoU 

W.  McCracken. 
H.  A.  Jacobson. 
W.  B.  Lindsay. . 
B.  F.Morley 


T.C.Porter 

F.  S.  Breidenbaugh. 
S.H.  MUler 


S.  Dodds 

H.O.  Pratt 

Johu  B.  Stahr. 


G.G.Groff , 

J.  Montgomery , 

W.  P.  Winter 

S.  Thompson 

O.C.  8.  Carter 

A.  P.  Brown 

Ed.  H.  Williams,  Jr. 


;M.  C.  Ihlseng . 
►T.C.Hopkins. 

S.  Trotter 

Ed.  Linton — 


H.J.Wheeler. 


A.S.Packard. 


Where  not  a  separate 

department,  oovn- 

bined  with— 


Biology 

Chemistry,  physics  . 

Biology 

Zoology 

Natural  science 

Botany,  physics 

Biology 

Astronomy 


Physics,  botany,  soolof^. 
Natural  science 


Physics. 


History , 

Natural  science 

Botany,chemistry,pbyaics 

Natural  science 

Chem  istry ,  natural  hiatory 

Physics 

Sciences 


Astronomy  . 


Natural  ncienco 

Chemistry,  etc 

Sciences 

Natural  science 

Chemistry 

Engineering,    ohemiatty, 

arts. 

Chemistry,  biology 

Mining  engineering  and 

biology. 

Chemistry 

Natural  science , 


....do.. 
Biology. 


Organic  acienoo. . 

Physics 

Natursl  science . . 
Botany,  physics. 


Metallurgy 

Mining  engineering. 


^Mining . 

Biology. 
do  .. 


Zoology 


•  Professor  Moses  resigned  in  1804 ;  position  now  vacant. 
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By  whom  first  tanght. 

Date 

when 

first 

taogbt. 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  valne 
of- 

Estimated  nnm> 
berof— 

General  ge- 
ologv, 

mineralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology 

Petrog. 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instra- 

men  is, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rocks,  ana 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Volnmee 

in 
library. 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

lO 

$300 

£1 

19 

2  terms  ... 

wo' 

100 

A.  D.Lee 

1866 
1851 
1875 
1851 
1885 
1870 
1863 

3  terms  . . . 

50 

R.Good 

....do 

10,000 

300 

150 

lOO 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

T.F.Moses 

do 

tioo 

2,000 
500 

250 

J.  Haywood 

1  term 

76 

Professor  Green 

D.Stoddard 

....do 

10 

....do 

3.000 
15,000 

300 

Professor  Chandler. . . 

3  terms  ..J 

1  term  . 

00 

2terms..J ' 

KDeBow 

18M 

1  year 

1 

1 

1  term .... 

::::::::::::::::::: 

200 

3,000 
10,000 

J.  £.  £mery 

1868 

1877 
1888 
1872 
1891 
1867 
1892 

2  terms  . . . 

2,000 

T  Condon ...  .  ...... 

3  terms . . 

t 

C.A.Bowman 

M.  Bailoy 

1  term 



do 

1 

50 

J.  Jeesap... 

....do 

1 

100 

10 

...  .do 

, 

J.  J.  Bippetoe. 

2  terms 

1 

100 

1,000 
1,200 

IC 

h  vear .... 

1 

1 

1  term  .... 

D.Garber 

T.R.  Vickroy 

1869 
1867 
1860 
1870 

1  year   . . . 

1 

500 
250 

1,000 
600 
600 
150 

6,000 
600 

200 
6,000 

10,000 
1,600 

231 

2 terms  ... 

1 

100 

1  term .... 

1 

50 

E.  G.K10S& 

do 

I 

60 

3  terms  . . . 

1 

1,500 

A.  Armagnao 

H.W.  Super 

1867 

1870 
1837 

1837 
1870 

1882 
1860 
1853 

1852 
1837 
1880 
1857 
1889 
1835 

1  term 

1 

60 

2  torms  .  - . 

1 

1 

50 

P.  A.  Browne 

M.  Jacobs 

D.  McKee 

....do 

1  term  . 

1,000 

2,500 

7,000 
500 

400 

....do 

1 

1  mineral- 
ogy.  1 

1 1 ... 

15C 

J.McClellard 

E.D.  Cope 

1  term- 

4  year 

.... 

3,000 

20C 

T.  C.  Porter 

3  terms . 



1  term  .... 

100 

6,000 

5 

500 

1,000 

8,000 

600 

1,000 

4.575 

20,000 

8.600 

6,000 

540 

20.000 

10,000 

100 

Matthew  Simpson 

A.  E.  Gobble.. 

2  terms . . 

......... 

4  terms  ...' 

110 

A.M.  Black 

1  term  ....' 

248 

O.  C.  8.  Carter 

H.  D.  Bogers 

1  year ' 

70 

0  terms  . .J - 

600 

15,000 

600 

3  mineral- 
ogy,  1 
geology. 

2  terms  . .  • 

Iterm. 

1  term  . 

J.Leidy 

1872 

1  term ' 

25 

100 
400 

1,000 

100 
2,500 

Digitized  t 

4,000 

00 

3  mineral- 

ogy.  1 

geology. 
2  terms  . . . 

H.J.Wheeler 

G.  I.  Chaoe 

1894 
1836 

50 

24  tATina  . . 

10,724 
)yG0C 

320 
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Tabue  l.—SkUi9tic9  of  coUe9€9  im  wkiek ) 


Kame  of  sohool. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Colloge  •{  Charleaton 

South  Carolina  Hilicary 

Acatlemj. 
Presbyienan    College    of 

Sonth  Carolloa. 

South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Claflin  University 

"Wofford  College 


Charleston. 
do 


Clinton. 


Colnnibia .... 

Due  West 

Greenville . . . 
Orangeburg  . 
Spartanburg. 


80DTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre  Univemitv 

Black  HiUs  College.... 
State  Sohool  of  Mines. . 


Redfleld  College 

Universitv  of  South  Dakota 
Yankton  College 


£aat  Pierre . . 
Hot  Springs  . 
lUpidCity... 


Redfield  ... 
Vermillion. 
Yankton... 


Kazne  ef  preaent  in- 
atmctor. 


Where  n^  a  ssfanlf 

draartasat  e«- 

Dined  with— 


G.£.lfanlgaaU 1  Natural  history 

CUBeeee i  Chemiatry.,  phjsia.. 

D.  Frierson !  Natural  acieac* 


J.  Woodrow... 

B.L.  Raid 

W.  F.  Wataon . 
J.C.Harttell.. 
D.A.DuPr6... 


Biolojry 

(%«ni8try ».. 

do.... 

Blolo^ 

Chemiatiy,  j^yaics. 


W.M.  Blackburn Phyaical  gaagiipty  ■— 

J.HAUober Scieaeea -- 

F.C.Smith '  Mining, civil cnfiworB^ 

I      general  scienee. 

J.H.  Arnold ,  Natural  soienoe 

J.K.Todd 

A.T.Free l..., 


TBNNE86EB.  i 

U.  S.  Grant  University ; 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  , 

Universitv.  I 

American  l^emperance  Uni-  i 

vofHity.  I 

Southern  Normal  University  J 
Southwestern  Baptist  Uui-  i 

versify.  I 

Knox  vi lie  College 

TTni  versity  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Mnry ville  College J 

Betliel  CoUece ; 

MilU;jan  College ' 

Hi wtittsc  College 

Carson  &  Newman  College  . . 
Cential  Tennessee  College... 
Fisk  University 

Vauderbilt  ITni versity 

Burritt  College 

Greenville  and  Tu senium 

College. 
Washington  College 


I 


Athens W.J.Brown ,  Natural 

Clarksville |  James  A.  Lyon |  Zoology 


Harriman W.  Stoobabnrg  . 


Huntingdon . 
Jackson  


I 

Rnoxville i 

...do j 

Lebanon I 

Maryville ' 

McKeneie I 

MilUgan ; 

Hiwassec  College . 


!  Natural 


E.  C.  McDongle Sciences . 

T.J.Deupur do... 


Mossy  Creek 

Nashville | 

do 


.do. 


Spencer 

TuHCulum  . 


W.  A.  Dunn ' do 

C.  F.  Vandorford I  Agriculture,  etc 

J.LD.  Hinds Sciences 

G.S.  Fisher do 

T.W.Cannon ' do 

'  Chemistry,  soolii^ 

William  L.  Lawrence .   Engineartng  and  natum 
I      science. 

J.C.Welsh ,  Natural  .science 

William  Osbum do 

F.A. Chase !  Sciences 

%zriti^°±::vM'^-'-^^^^ 

W.N.  BiUingsley \  Natural  science  

L.C.Haynea Mathematics 


J.  T.Cooter Greek,  etc. 


University  of  Texas ' 

Howard  V*avne  Collega ' 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical , 
College.  j 

Fort  W^rth  University 

Soiithweatem  University 

Wiley  University ! 


Washington  Col- 
lege, j 

I 

Austin '  F.W.Simonds 

Brownwood '  J.  L.Kesler '  Zocdojey,  botany. 

College  Station  .. .    H.  H.  Harrington Chemistry 


A  ustin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add- Han  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 
Baylor  Univarsity 


tTTAH. 

University  of  Utah 

vBBMOirr. 
University  of  Vermont 


Fort  Worth IraCChaae 

(Jeorgctown '  R.S.Hyer Natural  sciesre» 

MarshaU A.  O.  Coffin Chemistry,  bouay  ^ 

Sherman C.C.Scott ,  Chemistry 

Tehuacana S.L.Hombeak !  Natural  history 

Thorp  Spring j  W.B.  Parks ;  Physics,  chemistry 

Waco '  Not  taught  at  present  


SaltLakeCity....|^^.Talmage.........|. 


I 


(G.H.Perkins.. 

,  Burlington '^H.  Loorais >fflology. 

)6l.L.Hins \ 

Middlebury  CoUoge i  Middlebury '  H.M.Scely d#  . 


i' 
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Date 

when 

first 

taagbt 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of- 

Estimated  num- 
ber of- 

By  whom  firat  tanght. 

General  ge- 

minenJogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog. 
raphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 

ments, 

maps,  etc. 

Minerals. 

rocks,and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Yolnmes 

in 
library. 

5 

• 

r 

« 

9 

lO 

11 

19 

F  £.HoImeB.     ...... 

1862 
1886 

1883 

W.  Q.  Brown 

2  terms  . . . 

$200 

$150 

1,500 

46 

Williams.  Lee 

1  term .... 



T.Cooper 1820 

William  Hood 18» 

1  year .... 

500 

3,000 

100 

4  months  . 
2  terms   -. 

soo 

J.S.  Heyward 

W,A.DuPr6 

1890 
1885 

1884 
1890 
1887 

1888 

4  months  . 
2  terms  . .  - 

300 
150 

260 
800 

18 

200 

1,000 

260 

700 

1,000 

1,800 
3.000 

53 

260 

1 

T.M.Findley 

H  D.Smith    

1  term 

15 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

400 
3,027 

300 
2,500 
6,000 

26 

F.  B.  Carpenter 

D.H.  Dempster 

is.  E.  Culver. 

1  vear .... 

1 

52 

302 

1  term 

10 

1888 
1888 

6  terms  . . . 
3  t'Arma  . . . 

2  terms 

Iterm. 

300 
500 

137 

A.T,Free 

86 

1  term 

W.M,  Stewart 

::::::.■' : 'do.:::: 

:::.':::■.'.'..:: 

10,000 

800 

1,000 
800 

100 

J.  A.  Hicks 

1803 

1892 
1850 

3  terms  . . . 

1 

A.  Davison 

1  term  .... 

i 

50 

100 

6 

D.  T.  McClelland 

1882 
1870 

1  term .... 

1 

1 

20 

H.  Nicholson 

2  terms  . . . 

1 

300 
100 

700 
600 
250 
25 

3,800 

.T.H.  .Sharp 

1842 

1  term .... 

1 

T.  J.  Lamar 

1866 
1850 
1881 

2  terms  . . . 

500  1             400 

50 

J.  Hopwood 

1  t'Orm .... 

600 

2  tAmnM 

1 

1  tATTO 

1 



200 
600^ 

1,000 
1,000 

W.  Patterson 

1876 
1875 

2  terms  . . . 

25 

IS 

F.  A.  Chase 

1  term .... 

3,000                  45 

2  terms    . 

2  t©  rms 

j 

W.  D.  Camei3 

1870 

1  1  term  .      '  -        -   . . 

300  \            100 
150 

115                  60 

1 do 

1        1 
i 1 

300  ' 

L. Camthers  ........ 

1847 

1888 
1890 
1883 

i....ao    . 

60 
350 

• 

Il.T.nill 

1         

7torm8...    Iterm..'  Iterm.. 
I  3  terms  .     ' ' 

1         2.600 

1 

3,300  1              500 

650  1               57 

J. H. (Jrovc  .......... 

50                90 
200  1            200 

H.  H.  Dinwiddle 

1  2  terms 

200                  40 

Iterm...  ^ ' 

K.S.*Hver 

1888 
1889 

1850 
1872 
1873 

1,000  !            .'lOO 

A.  0.  Coffin 

1  term  ....i ' 

!               10 

I 

ioo   

; ao...J ! 

,  2  terms ' 

200 
75 

200 
100 

1               50 

1                    fM 

A.  Clark 

'     ...do ' ' 

150 

i           i        1 

J.RPark     

1868 

! 

1839 

4  trms 

500          5,000 
100           1.500 

1 

i 
17,500  1             400 

G.W.Benedict 

C.B.  Adama 

i  vear 

3,000 
4,000 

500 

1838 

^"^              1               i "'" 

5,000 

! 
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Table  l.^SiatUiics  of  colleges  ta  vHck  j 


Name  of  school. 


VIBOINIA. 

Randolph -Macon  College  — 

Virginia  Agricultnral  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Bridge  water  Collece 

University  of  Virginia 

Bmory  and  Henry  College. .. 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute. . 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Roanoke  College 

WASUIKQTON. 

Vashon  College 

Universitv  of  Seattle , 

Whitworth  College 

Pucet  Sound  University 

University  of  Wasliington. . . 

WEST  VIBOINIA. 

Barboursville  College 

West   Virginia   Conference 

Seminary. 
West  Virginia  University . . , 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence  University , 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Ripon  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of 

Sale?. 
Korth western  University — 

WYOMINO. 

Wyoming  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 
University  of  Wyoming 


Location. 


Aahland 

Blaokshnrg 

Bridgewater 

Charlottesville  . . . 

Emory 

Hampden  Sidney . 

Lexington 

....do. 

Salem 

Burton 

Dunlap 

Sumner 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Barboursville 

Bnckhannon 

Morgantown 

Appleton 

Beloit 

Madison 

Milton 

Ripon 

St.  Francis 

Watcrt-own 

Big  Horn 

Laramie 


Name  of  preaent  in- 
structor. 


W.  A.  Shepard . 
T.L.Wat«on  .. 


J.C.Miller 

W.M.  Fontaine. 

J.  L.  Yarman 

J.H.C.Bagby.. 
W.B.  Tucker... 
H.  D.  Campbell . 


S.  C.Wells. 


A.  C.  Jones  . . . . 
D.J.Pierce.... 
C.M.Stewart.. 
W.  S.  Arnold.. 
Harry  Landes . 


R.W.Douthat.. 
C.J.C.BenneU. 
S.B.  Brown 


D.KicholMm.... 
Geo.  L.  Collie  . . 
C.R.Vanfli8e. 
W.H.Hobb8... 
J.  M.  Clemen  ta. 

L.  Kumhen 

CD.  Marsh 

L.E.I>rexel 


C.  A.  Ernst. 


H.  Bobinson.. 
W.C.  Knight. 


Where  not  a  eeparne 

dep«rtxnent,  en 

oix&ed.  with— 


Cbemiairy . 
do 


Katnral  acie: 
Chemiatry,  phyi 


Biology 

Mathematics, 


Natural  ftcieneea.... 
Chemistry,  physics . 


Botany,  aoology,  ete  ■ 


Chemistry,  botany, 

ogy. 
Natural  scienoea, 

matica. 


Zoology,  botany . 


Scienoea . 
Biology . . 


Physiology,  ^eograpbj- 


Physics,  chemistry . .. 

Metallurgy,    miniag.  < 
gineoriug. 
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Date 

when 

first 

taagbt. 

Time  given  to- 

Estimated  value 
of— 

Estimate  num- 
ber of— 

By  whom  first  taught. 

General  ge- 

minoralogy, 
and  pale- 
ontology. 

Petrog. 
rmphy. 

Econom- 
ic geol- 
ogy. 

Instru- 
ments, 
maps,  etc. 

Minerals, 

rocks,  and 

fossils. 

Speci- 
mens. 

Volumes 

in 
library. 

5 

6     1          7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

la 

C\  R. Rtnart  ••.....••• 

1817 
1890 

1883 
1840 
1843 

2  terms 

$25 
250 

♦50 

750 

100 

30,884 

200 

50 
2,250 

40 

T>  c  Price 

...  do  .     . 

J.C.  Miller 

1  term 

W  B  Roflrera 



7,750 

12,500 
500 

O  Collins 

2  terms . 

69 

1  term 

W  Qilham    

1851 

2  terms 

700 

1,850 

3,847 

Ml 

1  term .... 

D.  Bittle 

1853 

1804 
1894 

2  terms  . . . 

12,000 
500 

A.  C  Jones ........... 

2  terms  . . . 

100 

27 

D.J.  Pierce 

do.... 

B 

C.  M.Stewart 

W  S  Arnold 

1894 

3  terms 

s 

1804 

2  terms 

20 

50 

100 

as 

R.  W.  Douthat 

1891 

300 

10 

J.J.Stevenson 

J  Phinney 

1868 

1850 
1847 

1860 

1858 
1854 
1894 

6  terms  . . . 

2  terms. 

500 

100 
500 

3,500 

200 

1,500 

1,000 
1,500 

5,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 
1.200 

15,000 

5,000 
2.800 
1,500 

5.000 

100 

3  terms    - . 

800 

J.J.  Biishnell 

R.  D.  Irving 

0  terms  . .  - 

250 

do.... 

3  terms  . . . 

5term8  '  i  t<»rTn . . 

1,000 

"W.  Whitf ord 

50 

J.  Walcott 

1  term  .... 

500 

L.  E.  Drexel 

2  terms  . . . 

500 
1,000 

60 

L.  0.  Thompson 

1869 

do  ..   . 

100 

. 

J.  D.  Conley 

1887 

2  terms 

1 
1  term  .1 

100 

400 

800 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  Btaiisiict  of  colUget  in  which  geology  t«  taught. 


SUte. 


Univer- 
sitiea 
ftnd  col- 
legos  ID 
wliicli 
geology 

18 

taught. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mou  tana 


In 

■vvli  it'll 
it  is  a 
sopa- 


Gradu- 

ate 
stu- 
dents in 


nit«^  de-  geology 
liirt-         in 

18to3-94. 


S 

1 

5 

7 

7 

4 

2 

4 

3 

9 

1 
20 
13 

1 
17 
16 

9 

5  1 

4   t 

1) 

11  ! 

10  I 
6 

V. 


Stole, 


12 


13 


Univer- 

sitiea 
and  col- 
leges in 

which 
geologj* 

is 
taught. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

Now  Jersey 

Now  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina .  - 
North  Dakota  ... 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Curtilina  . . 
South  Dakoto-..- 

Tonneasee 

i  Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"Washington 

West  A'irginia. .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total . 


In       Grada- 
which        ate 
it  is  a  ,     fito- 
aepa-    dents  ia 
rate  de-  geology 
part-  in 
ment.    l^S-M. 
I 


1 

2 

3 

9 

1 

17 

3 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2    

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

51 

Table  3. — Graduate  siudenta  in  geology^  1895-94. 


Institution. 


Alabama  Polvtechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala 

University  of  Calilbrnia,  Berkley,  Cul 

Lelaud  Stlinford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Wesleyan  University,  Middlcto wu.  Conn 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Harvard  University,  Camoridge,  Mass 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Michigan 'Miniuf^  School,  Houghton.  Mich ,- . 

University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

University  of  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City 

Cornell  Univor«it3%  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

University  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Ohio  State  University,  ColumbuH,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 


Total. 


As  a  As  a 

nu^or         minor 
study.        study. 


2  ; 

1  I 


*  Figures  not  given. 

*  For  1894-95,  and  not  stated  whether  ma^jor  or  minor  students. 
'Not  stated  whether  major  or  minor  students  in  geology. 
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Tablk  4. — Xumher  of  collect*  heginnrng  ike  Buhfeet  of  fftologtf  in  the  different  years  from 

1845  to  1895, 


Y6»r. 

Col-  ' 
leges.  1 

1 
7  ' 

3 
5 

Year. 

Col- 
leges. 

2 
4 

4  1 

\ 

Year. 

Col- 
leges. 

Year. 
1884 

Col- 
li^ges. 

J845    

1858 

1871 

5 
6 
3 
5 
8 
3 

3 

3g46! 

1859 

1872 

1886 

5 

1847 

I860 

1873 

1886 

7 

184g    

1861 

1874 

1875 

1887 

6 

184ft  

1862 

1863 

1888 

11 

1850 

1876 

1889 

6 

1851       ..  - 

1864  

3 
5 

4 
3 
8 
9 

^^ 

1877 

3 

1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
10 

1  1890 

12 

1852   

186S 

1878 

1891 

13 

1853 

1806 

187» 

1892 

8 

1854     .   ..  . 

1867 

1880 

j  1893 

4 

1855    

1868 

1881 

1894 

14 

1856 

1869 

1882 

1896(2montJis).. 

3 

1857 

1870 

1883 

Previous  to  1845  there  were  31  colleges  and  universities  teaching  geology,  1  begin- 
ning in  1804,  1  in  1807,  1  in  1817,  and  1  in  each  of  the  years  between  1820  and  1845, 
except  the  years  1822, 1824, 1833,  and  1834,  when  there  were  none,  and  the  years  1825, 
1826, 1835, 1836, 1839,  and  1843,  when  there  were  2  each  year,  and  in  1837  there  were  3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  more  beginning  the  subject  in  the  year  1894  (14) 
than  in  any  previous  year.  In  the  same  year  two  professorships  in  geology  were 
endowed.  The  effect  of  the  civil  war  will  be  noticed  in  the  years  1861,  iSB2,  and 
1863,  and  the  financial  panic  of  1877  in  the  few  years  following  that  date. 

List  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  who  teach  geology^  the  name  of  the  college,  and  the 

branches  taught  hy  each. 


Name  of  president. 


^'atno  of  college. 


Thoo.  B.  Comstock. 

W.  S.Johnson 

John  McLean 


B.F.Koona.. 
C.O.Stubba  . 


Lamont  Gordon. 
Fred  Lutz 


L.  G.  Adkinson . 


Homer  T.  Fuller . 


M.  E.  Wadsworth 

£.  M.  Sbcpard  (acting 

president). 
S.M.Dick 


M.  V.B.Knox 

Arthur  Grabowskl . 

Theodore  Sterling . . 


John  S.  Slater  . . . 
James  Woodrow. 


Wm.  M.  Blackburn  .... 

John  W.  Hancher Black  HillH  College 


University  of  Arizona , 

Mountain  Homo  Baptist  College, 
The  Presbyterian  College  of  the 

Southwest. 
Storrs  Agricultural  College. 


State,  etc. 


Arizona  . . 
Arkansas. 
Colorado.. 


Branches  taught. 


Geology  and  mining. 
Natural  science. 


Bowdon  College Georg: 


Connecticut . 


Methodist  Episcopal  College. . . 
Wartburg  Teachers'  Seminary. 

Now  Orleans  University 


do. 

Iowa... 


Louisiana. 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.    Massachusetts.. 

Michigan  Mining  School '  Michigan 

Drury  College '  Missouri 


Missouri  Woaleyau  College do 

Rod  Kiver  Valley  University North  Dakota  . 

Defiance  College |  Ohio 


Kenyon  College do 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ..j  Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina  College South  Carolina  . 

Pierre  University 


Albert  T.  Free. . . 
James  T.  Cooter  . 


James  £.  Talmage . 


A.  C.  Jones 

Calvin  M.  Stewart . 


Free  Yankton  College. 
Washington  College  . . 


South  DakoU. 
do 


do 

Tennessee . 


Geology  and  zoology. 

Geology,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astrono* 
my. 

General  science. 

Gi'ologj-  and  mineral- 
ogy. 

Geology  and  mental 
and  moral  philoso- 
phy. 

Geology  and  mineral- 

Goofogy  and  mining. 
Geology  and  biology. 

Geology  and  philoso- 
phy. 

Bistory  and  natural 
science. 

Mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  nat- 
ural science. 

Geology,  physics,  and 
botany. 


University  of  Utah '  Ut«h 

Vashon  College Washington  . 

Whitworth  College do 


Geoloff;^.  mhieralogy, 
and  biology. 

Geology,  mineralogy, 
and  physical  geogra- 
phy. 

Geology,  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  biol- 
ogy. 

Geology  and  mineral- 
ogy. 

Geology,  mineralogy, 
GreeK,  mental  and 
moral  science. 

Geology  and  mineral- 
ogv. 
Do. 

Geology,  etc. 
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Ladies  teaching  geology  in  the  colleges  in  Ihe  United  States. 


Name. 


Miss  Eva  J.  Root 

Miss  Rath  H  Haldrum. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wood... 
Miss  Flora  E.  Stroat.. . . 
Miss  Sarah  Y.  de  Nor- 

niandie. 
Miss  Florence  Bascom 
Miss  M.  J.  Erisman.  — 


College. 

Rolb'os  College  . . . 

Selma  Unlrersity. 
Oskaloosa  College. 
Morgan  Colleee  <oolored) 
Wellesley  CoUoge 

Ohio  State  University. . . 
University  of  Omaha. .. 


Location. 


Winter  Park,  Fla 

Selma,  Ala 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 
Baltimore,  Md.... 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Col nmbus.  Ohio.. 
Belle  vuo,Nebr... 


Branches  taught. 


French,  history,  aB4 

natural  science. 
Natural  science. 
G  eology  ,botany,soology. 
Geology  and  aatronooiy. 
Mineralogy  and    lithol- 

Petrography,  etc. 
G«ology,  physics,  cboi- 
istry. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RULES    FOR    THE    SPELLING    AND    PRONUNCIATION    OF 

CHEMICAL  TERMS. 

[Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  1891,  and  readopted  at  the  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis  ,  1893. 
See  Proceedings  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  42d  meeting,  Madisoo,  1893,  p.  366.] 


In  1887  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  to  consider  the  question  of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  chemical  terms.  The  work  of  this  committee  extended  through 
the  following  four  years.  As  a  result  of  widespread  correspondence  and  detailed 
discussion  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  accompanying  rules  have  been  formulated 
and  adopted  by  the  Association.  They  are  submitted  to  chemists  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  chemistry,  with  the 
request  that  a  cordial  and  earnest  effort  be  made  to  render  their  use  general,  and 
thus  obviate  the  many  difficulties  arising  from  the  present  diversities  of  style. 

The  following  summary  of  the  rules  has  also  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chart 
for  general  distribntion  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  per- 
manently and  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

T.  H.  Norton,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry^  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Edward  Hart,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lafayette  College,  Boston,  Pa., 
H.  Carrington  Bolton,  Ph  D., 

CosmoB  Cluh,  TFaskington,  D   C. 
Jas.  Lewis  Howe,  Ph.  D  ,  M.  D., 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va,, 

Committee. 
KEY. 

Fate,  fat,  fiir,  mete,  met,  pine,  pin,  marine,  note,  n6t,  move,  tube,  tub,  riile,  my, 

'Primary  accent;  ''secondary  accent. 

N.  B. — The  accent  follows  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  upon  which  the  stress  falls, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  division  of  the  word  into  syllables. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

1.  The  pronunciation  is  as  much  in  accord  with  the  analogy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  possible. 

2.  Derivatives  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  the  root 
word. 

3.  Distinctly  chemical  compound  words  retain  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of 
each  portion. 

4.  Similarly  sounding  endings  for  dissimilar  compounds  are  avoided  (hence -Xd,  -ite). 
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ACCENT. 

lu  polysyllabic  chemical  words  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  antepenalt ;  in 
where  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  followed  by  two'consonants^  and  in  all  words  emliBg 
in  -ic,  the  accent  is  on  the  penult. 

PH£l''IXES. 

All  prefixes  in  strictly  chemical  words  are  regarded  as  parts  of  compound  word*, 
and  retain  their  own  pronunciation  unchanged  (as,  ft'ceto-,  ft'mldo-,  i  to-» 
h  y'  dro-,  i'so-,  ni't  r  o-,  nitr  o'so-). 

BI.EMENT8. 

In  words  ending  in  -ima,  the  vowel  of  the  antepenult  is  short  if  i  (as  i  rl'  di«m% 
or  y  (as  d r d  y'  m  i n m),  or  if  before  two  consonants  (as  o &'  1  ci u m),  bat  long  otha- 

wise  (as  tita'nium,  sdle'uium,  chrO'mium). 

ali\'minum  e^rbium  molj^'bdenum  so'dium 

a'utimouy  flu'orin  nt'ckel  strd'nti  niii(ahiuB^ 

a'rs^nic  g&'Uium  nitrogen  sft'lfur 

ba'rium  germa^nium  d'smium  t&'nta)am 

bi'smuth  (biz)  glu'oinum  O'xygen  tellu'rium. 

bo'ron  gold  palla'dium  te'rbium 

brO'mtn  hy'drogen  phds'phorus  th&'lliam  i 

cu'dmium  Indium  pl&'tinum  tho'rium  I 

cA'lcium  i'odin  potft'ssium  tin 

ca'rbon  IrTdium  rhd'dium  tita'nium 

ce'rium  •  iron  rubTdium  tti'ngsten 

ce'sium  lii'nth^num  ruthe'nium  ura'nium 

chlo'rin  lead  sama'rium  v&na'diam 

chro'mium  ITthium  scil'ndium  jPtte'rbium 

cO'balt  raague'sium  sSle'nium  j^'ttrium 

colil'mbium  (zhium)  sTlicon  zinc 

co'pper  m  a'ngan  ese  (eze)  si  1  ver  zirco'nium 

didy'raium  me'rcury 

Also:  jlmmo'nium,  phosph  o'n  i  um^  hri'logon,  cy  ft' no  gen,  Ami- 
d  o  g  1*  n  . 

Note  ill  the  above  list  the  spelling  of  the  halogens,  cesium  and  sulfur;  t  a 

used  in  the  place  of  ph  in  all  derivatives  of  sulfur  (as  sulfuric,  sulfite, 
Bu  1  f  o  -,  etc.) 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ic. 

The  vowel  of  the  penult  in  polysyllables  is  short  (as  cyft'nic,  fumfi^ric, 
arsenic,  s  i  1 1'  c  i  c ,  1 6'  d  i  c ,  b  u  1 5f '  r  i  c),  except  (1)  u  when  not  used  before  two 
consouants  (as  m  e  r  c  u'  r  i  c ,  p  r  tt'  s  s  i  c),  aud  (2)  when  the  peuult  ends  in  a  vowel 
(as  benzo'ic,  ole'ic);  in  dissyllables  it  is  long  except  before  two  consonants 
(as  b  0'  r  i  c  ,  c  r  t  r  i  c  ).    Exception :  ace'ticorace'tic. 

The  termination  -ic  is  used  for  metals  only  where  necessary  to  contrast  with  -ow 
(thus  avoid  aluminic,  ammonic,  etc.) 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -OQf. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  pi  ft'tinous,  sti'lfurons,phO'spho- 
reus,  coba'ltous).    Exception:  ace' tons. 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ate  AND  -itft. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  ft' c  eta  te,  vft'nadate);  in  the  follow- 
iug  words  the  accent  :s  thrown  back:  ft'  bictate,  ft'Icoholate,  ft'oetonilte, 
ft'  u  1 1  ra  o  u  i  t  e. 
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TERMINATIONS   IN  -id   (FORMERLY  -idd;. 

TIio  fiual  6  is  dropped  in  every  case  and  the  syllable  pronounced  id  (as  c  h  1  o'  r  T  d , 
5'odld,  hy'drld,  6'xld,hydr6'xld,  sfilfld,  a  mid,  iVnilrd,  murfixld). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ane,  -ene,  ine,  and  -one. 

The  vowel  of  these  syllables  is  invariably  long  (asm  8' thane,  8' thane, 
na'phthalene^  a'nthracene,  prd'pine,  qulnone,  ^'cetone, 
ke'  t one). 

A  few  dissyllables  have  no  distinct  accent  (as  benzene,  xylene,  cetene). 

The  termination  -ine  is  nsed  only  in  the  case  of  donbly  onsatumted  hydrocarbons, 
according  to  Hofmann's  grouping  (as  p  r  o  p  i  n  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -in. 

In  names  of  chemical  elements  and  compounds  of  this  class,  which  includes  all 
those  formerly  ending  in  -ine  (except  doubly  unsaturated  hydrocarbons)  the  final  e  is 
dropped,  and  the  syllable  pronounced  -in  (aschld'rin,  bro'mln,  etc.,  5'  m  I  n , 
&'niHn,  mo'rphln^  qui'nin  (kwl'ufn),  vanfllTn,  allox^'ntln,  ab- 
si'nthln,  emtilsin,  c&'ffein  co'catn). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ol. 

This  termination,  in  the  case  of  specific  chemical  compounds,  is  used  exclusively 
for  alcohols,  and  when  so  nsed  is  never  followed  by  a  final  e.  The  last  syllable  is 
pronounced  !61  (asgly'odl,  phe'nSl,  cre'sSl,  thy'mOl  (ti),  gly' cerol, 
q u  T' n 0 1 .    Exceptions :  &lcohOl,  a'rgOl. 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -ole. 

This  termination  is  always  pronounced  -die,  and  its  use  is  limited  to  compounds 
which  are  not  alcohols  (as  I'  n  d  d  1  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN  -yL 

No  final  6  is  used;  thesyllableisprouounced  j^  (as  ft'cety  1,  &'myl,  c^'rotyl, 
ce'tyl,  6'thyi). 

TERMINATIONS   IN  -ydC; 

The  y  is  long  (as  a'  1  d c  h  y  d  e). 

TERMINATIONS  IN   meter. 

The  accent  follows  the  general  rule  (as  hydrO'mfiter,  bar 5' meter,  lact6'- 
m  ^  ter).  Exception :  words  of  this  class  used  in  the  metric  system  are  regarded  as 
compound  words,  and  each  portion  retains  its  own  accent  (as  ce'ntimc"  ter, 
m  i'llimc"  ter,  k^'lome"ter). 

MISCELLANEOUS   WORDS   WHICH   DO  NOT  FALL   UNDER   THE   PRECEDING    RULES. 

Kote  the  spelling:  albumen,  albuminous,  albumiuiferous,  asbes- 
t.os,  gramme,*  radical. 

Note  the  pronunciation:  a'lkallne,  a'lloy(n*v.),  a'llotropy,  allo- 
tropism,  i'somerism,  pd'lymorism,  appara'tus  (sing.  A  plu.),  aqua 
regia,bary'ta,  centigrade,  co'ncentrated,crystallTn  or  crys- 
talline, electrO'lysis,  liter,  mO'lecule,  m01Scular,n5'mencla"- 
t  u  r  e  ,  o  1  e'  f  i  a  n  t ,  V  a'  1  e  n  c  e ,  u'  n  i  v  a"  1  e  n  t ,  b  1'  v  a"  1  e  n  t ,  t  r  i'  v  a"  1  e  n  t , 
qu  a'  d r*i  V  a''  1  e  n  t ,  1 1'  t  r  a  t  e . 


*  In  accordance  with  an  informal,  but  general,  expression  of  opinion,  since  the  first 
publication  of  these  rules,  this  spelling  should  be  limited  to  works  and  publications 
intended  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  use,  where  it  is  wished  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, in  writing,  with  the  word  '*  grain." 
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A  LIST  OP   WORDS  WHOSE   USE  SHOULD   BE  AVOIDED  IX  FAVOR  OF  THE  ACCOMPANY 

ING  SYNONYMS. 

For —  Use — 

sodic,  calcic,  zincic,   nick- sodiaixiy  calcium,  zinc,  nickrl 

e  1  i c ,  etc.,  c h  1  o r i d ,  etc.  tftc., c h  1  o r  1  d ,  etc.  (see  tenninatii:' 

in  -ic  above.) 

arseuetted    hydrogen a  rain 

an  timonetted  hydrogen stibiu 

p  hosphoretted  hydrogen phosphin 

Bulfuretted  hydrogen,  etc hydrogen  snlfid,  etc. 

For—  U8&-~  For —  Use — 

beryllinm glucinum  furfnrol* f  arfnraldeh  y  fie 

uiobiam colnmbiam  fncusol facuaaldeh  yile 

glycerin glycerol  anisol methyl  phenatr 

bydroqninone  phenetol ethyl   phenate 

(nndhydrochinon)qainol  anethol methyl^allylphe- 

pyrocatechin... catechol  nol 

reaorcin,  etc reaorcinol,  etc.   alkylogens alkyl  haloids 

luanuite mannitol  titer  (n.) strength  or  stand- 

d u  1  c i t e ,  etc dulcitol,  etc.  a r d 

benzol benzene  titer  (v.).....»....ti trate 

toluol,  etc toluene,  etc.  monovalent univalent 

thein caffein  divalent,  etc bivalent,  etc. 

quantivalence.. valence 

Notes. — The  detailed  reasons  for  most  of  these  rules  may  be  found  in  Science  1^2, 
p.  272 ;  Journal  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Vol.  VI,  p.  534 ;  Proceedings 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  1889-90;  The  Medical  News,  June  17,  1893. 

Among  the  books  printed  in  accordance  with  these  rules  may  be  mentioned  Cald- 
well-Chemical  Analysis,  1892;  Witthaus — Manual  of  Chemistry^  1888;  T.  Sterry 
Hunt— Systematic  Mineralogy,  1892;  Wiley— Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis,  1893; 
Wiechmann— Theoretical  Chemistry,  1893;  The  Standard  Dictionary,  1895;  and  vari- 
ous scientific  journals. 

'  Cross  and  Bevan  have  adopted  furfural,  which  being  shorter  is  perhaps  prefera- 
ble. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EISB  AND  PEOGEESS  OF  MANUAL  TEAINING. 

By  C.  M.  Woodward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  Univer- 

ett^y  St»  Louie,  Mo. 


Mauual  training,  as  the  term  is  now  nnderstodd,  is  the  product  of 
two  growths  which  it  is  well  to  distinguish.  The  first  is  the  growth  of 
the  trade  school,  an  institution  which  has  gradually  been  replacing  the 
old  form  of  apprenticeship,  as  machinery  has  been  introduced  forming 
the  large  factory,  and  the  labor  of  crafts  has  been  more  and  more 
subdivided.  Trade  schools  are  by  no  means  universal,  but  they  are 
gradually  increasing  in  number. 

The  second  growth  from  which  manual  training  has  gained  its  chief 
vigor  has  been  that  of  the  conviction,  now  very  wide  spread,  that  at 
school  much  more  than  books  should  be  studied,  and  that  more  should 
be  made  of  the  school  period,  say  from  C  to  16  years.  The  function  of 
the  school  has  grown  wide  and  deep. 

The  conditions  of  society  are  such — very  different  from  what  they 
were  one  hundred,  even  fifty  years  ago — that  the  ordinary  parent  can 
do  little  directly  toward  teaching  his  child  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  life.  The  average  mother  does  not  teach  her  daughter 
needlework  or  cooking  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  average  father 
does  not  and  can  not  teach  his  son  even  the  trade  by  which  he  earns 
his  daily  bread;  the  father  works  away  from  home  and  the  son  knows 
very  little  of  his  father's  working  hours. 

The  boy  can  learn  from  his  father  neither  the  fundamental  principles 
of  science  nor  their  application  in  the  arts  of  active  life.  The  father  is 
better  situated  to  teach  his  boy  reading  and  penmanship  than  to  teach 
him  drafting,  tool  work,  and  science,  because  for  the  former  neither 
apparatus  nor  laboratory  is  necessary.  If  taught  at  all,  therefore,  to 
ordinary  boys,  those  last  matters  must  be  taught  at  school,  where 
apparatus  may  be  used  by  many  in  common  and  where  pupils  may  be 
taught  in  classes.  So  long  as  it  was  held  necessary  to  teach  manual 
arts  to  pupils  individually,  they  were  taught  at  home  if  taught  at  all; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  in  tool  work  and  in  drawing  pupils 
could  be  taught  in  classes  as  well  as  in  history  or  arithmetic,  the 
economy  of  manual  training  schools  became  evident. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  the  idea  of  manual  training  has  been  the 
natural  product  of  our  advancing  civilization,  the  method  has  come 
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through  the  experience  of  trade  schools,  though  finally  differing  \ridely 
from  methods  employed  in  actual  trades. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BROAD  EDTJCATION, 

It  is  interesting  to  take  a  general  review  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  our  latest  ideal  of  a  broad  education.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  learned  professions  and  the  privileged  classes  were  educated 
exactly  to  suit  their  supposed  needs,  and  working  people  were  not 
taught  at  all. 

The  former  were  educated  for  the  church,  the  bar,  medical  service, 
statecraft,  or  for  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury  in  polite  society;  they  need^ 
literature,  science  (such  as  there  was),  history,  art,  and  all  the  graces 
of  speech.  The  latter  had  no  apparent  need  of  knowing  how  to  read; 
their  mission  was  to  work.  Later,  as  more  and  more  pupils  were  sent 
to  school,  the  programme  of  the  privileged  classes  was  adopted  for  all 
The  more  unfruitful  the  system  was  the  harder  teachers  worked  to  raise 
the  standard  of  literary  study  and  to  emancipate  pupils  from  the  sway 
of  "utility,''  with  still  more  dismal  results.  Locke  speaks  of  the 
"learned  ignorance"  of  his  day,  and  Buckle  found  that  an  education 
purely  literary  often  did  "more  harm  than  good.^    He  said  that — 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  favor  ancient 
prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  thorn,  and  in  oases  whore  this  tendency 
is  very  strong  the  only  eftect  of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  materials  which 
will  corroborate  old  errors  and  confirm  old  snperstitions.  In  onr  time  sach  instances 
are  not  uncommon^  and  we  frequently  meet  with  men  whose  erudition  ministers  to 
their  ignorance,  and  who,  the  more  they  read  the  less  they  know. 

This  statement  of  Buckle  brings  into  clear  relief  the  evil  of  a  one- 
sided education.  There  is  an  evident  absurdity  in  taking  a  large 
majority  of  the  children  of  any  community  and  educating  them  as 
though  in  life  they  were  tv  be  chiefly  concerned  with  literature  and  art 
and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  not  at  all  with  labor  and  industry. 

But  this  rests  the  claims  of  the  new  education  too  much  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis.  The  demands  for  a  broader  and  more  complete  education 
are  no  less  strong  on  the  grounds  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. The  average  good  citizen  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  a  hundred  material  problems  where  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics  and  industrial  methods  is  as  essential  as  that  of  reading 
and  writing;  and  he  is  called  upon  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  thrift  and  waste,  between  fitness  and  unfitness,  in 
reference  to  countless  matters  of  everyday  concern,  but  which  are 
wholly  remote  from  the  concern  of  the  old-time  schools.  No  man  can 
be  equipped  to  stand  forth  in  the  working  world  and  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  as  a  leader  if  he  is  fitted  for  leadership,  or  as  a  follower 
if  he  is  best  adapted  to  following,  without  manual  as  well  as  mental 
training — without  the  development  which  comes  from  the  simultaneous 
cultivation  of  all  his  powers. 
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Manual  training,  as  an  educational  factor,  owed  its  existence  to  a 
widespread  conviction  that  the  education  of  the  schools  had  been  deal- 
ing too  exclusively  with  the  abstract  and  the  remote  and  not  enough 
Tvith  the  concrete  and  the  present.  The  thought  product  of  the  school 
Tras  too  dim  and  uncertain,  and  the  knowledge  gained  had  no  sufficient 
bearing  upon  matters  of  daily  life.  Consequently  the  pupil  lacked 
mental  vig6r  and  clearness,  and  his  school  experience  was  deficient  in 
practical  elements.  Manual  training  embodies  preeminently  the  mod- 
ern idea  of  substituting  things  for  words,  observation  for  printed 
description,  and  personal  exx>erience  for  the  recorded  experience  of 
others. 

So  long  as  education  was  a  privilege  of  the  few,  the  monks  and  the 
nonlaboring  classes,  it  was  like  that  of  the  slave-owning  Greeks  of 
Plato's  time — devoted  to  culture  and  the  demands  of  good  society. 
With  the  disappearance  of  human  slavery  and  feudalism,  with  the 
decay  of  ecclesiasticism,  with  the  substitution  of  the  industrial  spirit 
for  the  warlike  spirit — such  being  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  universal  education — the  ideals  of  educa- 
tion have  substantially  changed.  We  are  at  last  emancipated  fipom  the 
idea  that  is  still  supreme  in  the  Orient,  that  education  consists  in  learn- 
ing what  has  been  laid  down  by  the  fathers:  that  the  canons  of  science, 
art,  and  religion  are  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  that  all  thinking 
must  conform^  in  short,  that  authority  is  supreme. 

We  can  not  be  too  thankful  that  that  day  is  ne^ly  past.  It  is  no 
longer  "authority  for  truth,''  but  "truth  for  authority."  We  have 
learned  that  a  dictum  like  that  of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  matter  may  be  accepted  without  serious  question  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  yet  be  utterly  false.  Neither  age  nor  a  large 
following  establishes  truth. 

Americans  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  their  vantage  ground,  in  that 
they  are  largely  free  from  that  "  tyranny  of  the  ancients  "  which  has 
so  oppressed  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  Here  it  requires  no  special 
moral  courage  to  assert  that  education  must  touch  modern  life  more 
closely;  that  the  utilities  have  changed;  that  while  the  need  of  intel- 
lectual development  is  ever  the  same,  the  curriculum  by  which  such 
development  is  secured  should  always  be  adapted  to  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions. 

With  this  consciousness  of  freedom  comes  the  almost  universal  wish 
to  incorporate  new  elements  into  the  school  work.  If  schools  are  to  be 
suited  to  the  demands  of  all  people;  if  they  are  going  to  educate  arti- 
sans as  well  as  artists,  mechanics  as  well  as  scientists,  craftsmen  as 
well  as  merchants — without  pretending  to  know  which  shall  be  which — 
the  general  plan  must  be  exceedingly  broad.  All  the  fundamental 
elements  must  be  included.  It  must  never  be  true,  as  it  was  declared 
to  be  true  twenty  years  years  ago,  that  '*  our  system  of  education  trains 
boys,  not  to  become  craftsmen,  but  to  be  unwilling  to  be  put  to  any 
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kind  of  craft.''    Oar  schools  must  equally  lead  to  all  developed  ani 
progressive  occupations,  and  equally  attract  all  classes. 

With  notions  like  these  on  every  hand,  no  one  can  with  confidence 
point  to  the  first  advocate  of  manual  training. 

Many  recent  writers  and  reviewers  appear  anxious  to  establish  tba 
antiquity  of  manual  training,  as  though  age  were  needed  to  make  its 
claims  valid.  Others  strive  to  show  that  it  is  an  imported  article.  It 
is  easy  to  quote  what  people  have  said  in  all  ages  in  favor  of  the  ander^ 
lying  ideas  of  manual  training,  but  when  one  asks  what  was  done 
in  the  way  of  such  training,  one  generally  finds  only  trade  work  and 
ordinary  manual  labor  sandwiched  in  with  more  or  less  attention  to 
books. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Locke,  Rousseau,  Gommenias,  BacoB, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Spencer  for  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  edacation,  bat 
the  problem  whose  solution  is  presented  in  manual  training  was:  Hov 
shall  this  '* education  to  things,"  as  Emerson  puts  it,  be  given  t  Hence. 
without  further  consideration  of  the  motive,  let  us  proceed  to  show 
how  the  form  of  manual  training  developed. 

No  sooner  were  trade  schools  established  in  France  and  Beldam  and 
Germany  than  it  was  found  that  drawing,  mathematics,  and  elemen- 
tary science  must  enter,  too,  to  secure  the  best  results.  To  be  sure, 
these  new  features  entered  at  a  minimum  and  the  trade  work  at  a 
maximum,  but  they  gained  recognition.  The  product  of  trade  schools 
was  of  course  trade  workers,  such  as  lock  makers,  box  makers,  basket 
makers,  weavers,  dyers,  instrument  makers,  cabinetmakers,  etc.,  work- 
men of  a  high  grade  and  great  efl&ciency;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
such  training  had  a  universal  value;  that  the  mental  fruit  was  as 
good  as  the  manual,  and  that  the  broader  and  more  fundamental 
the  tool  training  was,  the  greater  was  its  special  as  well  as  its  general 
value. 

Otto  Gygnaeus  devised  for  the  primary  schools  of  Finland  a  simple 
species  of  manual  training  as  early  as  1858,  and  in  1866  it  was  by  law 
"  made  obligatory  in  all  the  primary  and  normal  schools."  Gyguaeos 
credits  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  with  the  ideas  underlying  his  introdae- 
tion  of  hand  work.  Froebel  taught  that  the  child,  "  as  a  productive 
being,  must  be  educated  from  the  beginning  to  self-activity  and  pro- 
ductive energy.  He  must  thus  be  educated  through  work  to  work.' 
Gygnaeus  supplemented  the'* gifts'^  by  giving  to  the  older  children 
such  kinds  of  handiwork  as  have  for  their  aim  the  training  of  the 
hand,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  form,  and  an  aesthetic  feeling, 
and  which  should  be  useful  in  every  walk  in  life.  *'  Such  exercises  are: 
Simple  joinery,  turning,  basket  making,  etc.  But  all  these  kinds  o( 
work  must  not  be  conducted  like  a  trade,  but  always  with  strict  ref 
erence  to  the  universal  educational  aim,  and  as  a  means  of  forma) 
education.'^ 
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Sweden  claims  to  have  had  some  form  of  sloyd  for  forty  years,  but  it 
appears  that  Sweden  is  much  indebted  to  Finland  for  the  idea  of  lib- 
era>lizing  hand  work  as  an  element  of  general  training;  and  that  the 
practice  of  working  from  drawings  (wliich  were  originally  wanting  in 
sloyd)  was  imported,  possibly  from  France.* 

Whether  the  Eussian  Delia  Yos,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical 
School  at  St.  Petersburg,  got  his  idea  of  tool  analysis  from  Finland 
(as  some  assert)  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  cor- 
rect method  of  tool  instruction  which  America  received  from  abroad 
came  in  the  report  of  Delia  Vos,  as  published  by  him  in  1868.  What 
is  now  known  as  the  "Russian  method"  of  tool  instruction  consists  in 
a  series  of  exercises  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of 
three  things — the  tools,  the  materials,  and  the  elements  of  construction. 
If  we  add  to  this  basis  of  three  things  a  fourth  thing,  viz,  the  boy 
himself,  his. physical  and  mental  condition,  we  have  the  sufficient  basis 
for  both  the  method  and  the  content  of  American  manual  training.' 

It  is  assumed  that  the  forms  of  tools  are  the  product  of  evolution, 
being  the  result  of  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  skill.  Each  tool 
has  its  functions  and  its  correct  methods  of  use.  Again,  each  material 
has  its  characteristics,  its  limitations,  its  weak  and  its  strong  sides. 
These  must  all  bo  brought  out,  contrasted,  and  compared.  Thirdly, 
construction  consists  chiefly  in  methods  of  combining  pieces;  hence 
joints,  unions,  and  fittings  constitute  the  chief  elements.  To  a  sub- 
ordinate extent  individual  parts  are  to  be  shaped  or  modeled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  beauty.  Finally,  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  boy's  hand  and  arm,  and  his  ability  to  be 
accurate,  to  bo  logical,  and  to  be  provident,  must  be  duly  considered. 

This  comprehensive  analysis,  which  is  strictly  educational  in  char- 
acter, must  of  course  be  followed  by  a  logical  arrangement  of  steps  in 
which  each  feature  is  emphasized,  and  in  which  progress  is  always 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

In  this  way  for  the  first  time  tool  work  is  brought  within  the  realm 
of  systematic  education.  Before  this  analysis  was  reached,  one  learned 
what  he  could  of  tool  work  while  helping  to  build  a  house,  construct  a 
locomotive,  shoe  a  horse,  or  make  a  piece  of  furniture.  There  was  no 
theory,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  mastering  tools  and  materials 
except  incidentally  while  engaged  in  some  form  of  manual  labor. 

The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  all  tool  teaching  by  the 
old  method  of  putting  the  learner  at  once  upon  commercial  work  as 
unscientific  and  uneducational,  whatever  may  have  been  the  result  in 
individual  cases.  Manual  training  has  encountered  no  more  serious 
difficulty  than  that  of  convincing  '^practical"  men  that  the  theory  and 


*The  eminent  service  of  Dr.  Solomon,  of  Naas,  in  modifying  the  sloyd  exercises 
and  in  giving  to  tiiem  a  universal  character  suited  to  elementary  manual  training,  is 
widely  recognized. 
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use  of  toolB  can  be  taught  successfully  otherwise  than  by  tiie  good  old 
method  of  <^  going  into  a  shop  and  going  to  work."  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  tool  work  as  thus  axialyzed  and  arranged  admits  of 
class  teaching  as  readily  as  mathematics  or  Latin,  provided  the  teacher 
has  the  proper  appliances. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ^^Bussian  method"  should  receive  full  credit 
for  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  bound  all  the  tool  crafbs  down  to 
an  unscientific  method  of  training.  At  the  same  time  Americans  may 
claim  the  credit  of  having  half  worked  out  the  same  solution,  before 
hearing  of  Delia  Yos,  and  of  quickly  putting  it  to  general  edueational 
use.  The  Imperial  Technical  School  of  St.  Petersburg  trained  only 
government  engineers.  Students  entered  at  the  age  of  18  years.  The 
course  of  training  covered  six  years,  three  years  while  mastering  the 
elements  and  three  while  applying  them  in  government  shops.  K^re 
was  no  thought,  apparently,  of  offering  such  training  to  students  in 
general  or  to  younger  boys.  The  credit  of  giving  manual  training  to 
boys  of  14,  and  even  younger,  as  a  feature  of  general  educatic»i,  dis 
tinctly  belongs  to  America. 

The  BuBsiau  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  (1676) 
contained  a  full  account  of  Delia  Yos's  work  and  sets  of  models  to 
show  how  tools  were  analyzed  and  used.  The  great  work  of  President 
John  D.  Bunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  pub- 
lishiog  a  full  report  of  the  Russian  exhibit  in  the  £a]l  of  1876,  and  the 
establishment  of  tool  instruction  in  the  Institute  at  Boston  in  1877, 
substantially  on  the  Bussian  plan,  is  freely  acknowledged  by  all.  He 
epitomized  the  Bussian  system  as  ^<  Instruction  be£(H^  construction.'' 
He  declared  that  '^The  trades  are  many,  the  arts  are  few.^  Said  he: 
^^Makiug  the  art,  and  not  the  trade,  fundamental,  and  then  teaching 
the  art  by  purely  educational  methods,  is  the  Bussian  system."  Dr. 
Bunkle  gave  an  exposition  of  the  Bussian  method  of  tool  instruction 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1877. 

While  President  Bunkle  in  the  shops  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
was  successfully  applying  the  new  method  of  tool  instruction,  by  his 
chipping  and  filing  and  forging  classes,  between  the  years  1877-1880, 
the  Industrial  School  Association  of  Boston,  und^  th*  presidency  of 
Bev.  George  L.  Chaney,  was  developing  the  art  of  using  woodworking 
tools  in  a  very  significant  way.  Prof.  Channing  Whittaker,  Mr.  Cteorge 
H.  Chapman,  Mr.  D.  T.  Kendrick,  and  others,  all  of  Boston,  joined  in 
preparing,  testing,  illustrating,  and  elaborating  a  "  Manual "  contain- 
ing a  series  of  14  lessons  for  beginners  in  woodwork.  This  "  Manual^ 
was  published  by  Ginn  &  Heath  in  1881,  and  was  doubtless  the  first 


^The  writer  recalls  the  cheerfal  prediction  of  a  well-known  St.  Lonis  manufac- 
tnrer,  that  the  xnanaAl  training  school,  with  its  **fanciftil  way  of  teaching,"  was 
destined  to  ''do  a  groat  deal  of  harm;"  that  *'you  can't  make  a  workman  without 
sending  him  into  the  shop,  among  workmen,  and  making  him  put  in  his  ten  hours  a 
day." 
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siaiiiuirl  tnuning  work  paUisbed  in  America.  Its  value  and  iafiaence 
liave  been  abundantly  tested  in  many  places  by  teaeh^*s  and  writers.^ 
Bnt  it  woold  appear  that  the  class  of  the  Industrial  Assodatkm 
and  other  classes  in  and  near  Baston,  organized  on  tlie  basis  of  those 
esy^y  lessoms,  failed  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
eedt.  The  tool  work  was  all  or  nearly  ail  that  was  taught.  ISTo  draw- 
ing worthy  the  name  aeoompanied  it^  tiirowing  light  and  receiving 
light  in  return.  No  science  and  no  matiiematics  stimulated  a  taste 
£or  the  elem^its  of  construction^  whfle  reciprocity  profiting  by  tiie 
clear-cut  mental  pictures  which  w^e  formed  in  the  shop.  Wherever 
manual  training  has  taken  x>6nnanent  root  and  exhibited  a  healthy 
growth  it  has  combined  drawing  and  tool  work,  and  carried  on  both 
simultaneously  with  theoretical  work  in  the  allied  branches.  The 
ifioral  of  this  lesson  is  easily  drawn. ' 

1  While  thns  speaking  of  early  infltienceB  favorable  to  the  idea  of  manual  train- 
ing the  writer  desires  to  give  credit  to  several  prominent  educational  workers  and 
writers.  Supt.  J.  P.  Wickersham^  of  Pennsylvania,  took  advanced  ground  as  to  the 
duty  of  tlie  pablie  schools.    He  said: 

<<  It  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  onable  omr  youth  to  learn 
ttskdea,  and  to  form  indufitrieus  habits  and  a  taste  for  work. 

'^  It  is  not  enough  to  instruct  a  hoy  in  the  braaches  of  learning  usually  taught  in 
OUT  common  schools,  and  there  leave  him.  It  must  be  seen  to  by  aome  authority 
^at  he  is  allowed  a  chance  to  prepare  himself  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  takes  more 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  books  to  make  a  useful  momber  of  society  a4id  a  good 
citizen.  The  present  product  of  our  schools  seems  jto  be,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  salesmen,  agents,  office  severs,  and  officeholders.  We  must  so 
modify  our  system  of  instruction  as  to  send  out  instead  large  elasset  of  young 
paople  fitted  for  trades,  for  businesB,  and  wilUm^  and  t^le  io  work,*' 

At  the  same  time  he  fel  t  thst  we  should  not  follow  the  trade  schools  of  Europe.  Ho 
would  have  the  instruction  oeientifie  and  thorough  but  he  did  not  helievo  the  com- 
mercial shop  was  the  thing  for  the  school. 

Prof.  Hobert  H.  Thurston  (now  of  Oora^l  University),  in  a  report  of  a  oommittee 
to  the  legislature  of  Now  Jersey  in  187S,  si^ongiy  advocated  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  which  should  be  pu'ticularly  and  thoroughly  taught  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  industries. 

Mrs.  Spencer  (then  Miss  Anna  0.  Garlin)  wrote: 

^  *  Let  the  child  be  taken  to  school  whole,  instead  of  in  parts ;  let  him  be  c(msidered 
to  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  mind ;  let  him  be  trained  physically  toward  use  by  a 
wise  shaping  of  the  eager  animal  activity ;  let  him  be  protected  &om  the  cupidity  of 
manufacturer  and  the  pressure  of  home  poverty  by  utilizing  the  active  energy  which 
in  more  primitive  times  was  of  so  much  account  in  the  family  economy;  let  him  be 
gradually  introduced  into  that  hard  world  of  work  for  which  he  is  destined,  by  a 
training  which  shall  be  of  the  hands  as  well  as  of  the  brain.  *  **  *  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  very  poor  from  the  very  worst  consequences  of  their  con- 
dition without  making  paupers  of  th^m  or  their  parents,  we  must  continue  [after 
the  training  of  the  kindergarten]  in  some  way  to  give  them  study  and  work  together.'' 

2The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  now  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  School,  was  opened 
for  students  in  1868  as  a  technical  school,  with  a  machine  shop  for  students  in  me- 
chanical engineering.  Its  pupils  were  all  over  16  years  of  age,  and  the  methods  of 
tool  instruction  were  those  of  ordinary  commercial  shops.  Skilled  workmen  were 
engaged  on  contract  work  and  the  boys  acted  as  assistants  and  apprentices.  Presi- 
dent Charles  0.  Thompson  of  the  Instituto  never  claimed  to  have  any  faith  in  manual 
training. 
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Meanwhile  progress  had  been  making  on  independent  lines  in  Wa^- 
ington  University,  St  Louis.  As  early  as  1872  a  shop  for  tool 
instruction  and  tool  practice  had  been  equipped  in  the  polytechnic 
department  under  the  direction  of  the  writer.  Woodworking,  lathe, 
forge,  and  machine  tools  were  bought,  and  a  large  basement  shop  w^ 
equipped.  Engineering  students  (of  college  grade)  had  practice  here 
till  1877,  when  three  separate  shops  were  organized  in  an  old  dwell- 
ing house,  and  class  instruction  was  given  to  college  students  and  to 
students  of  a  preparatory  school.  AH  this  tool  work  was  purely  eda- 
cational,  having  no  commercial  character. 

In  May,  1878,  the  writer  of  this  paper  gave  an  address  on  manual 
education  before  the  St.  Louis  Social  Science  Association.  The  address 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  trade  schools  of  Paris  and  the  "  Whitworth*^ 
scholarships  in  England.  As  indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  which  preceded  the  actual  equipment  of  the  manual  training 
school,  as  well  as  foreshadowing  its  coming,  the  following  quotations 
are  made  from  that  address: 

For  tho  last  fivo  years  we  have  had  a  fair  workshop,  iu  which  the  stadenta  of  this 
polytechnic  school  have  worked  to  a  certain  extent.  But  only  during  the  present 
year  have  we  been  able  to  work  with  much  system.  With  the  aid  of  our  standi 
friend,  Mr.  Gottlieb  Conzelman,  we  fitted  np  during  last  summer  a  woodworking 
shop  with  workbenches  and  vises  for  18  students;  a  second  shop,  for  vise  work  upon 
metals,  and  for  machine  work ;  and  a  third,  with  a  single  outfit  of  blacksmith's 
tools.  During  the  last  few  mouths  systematic  instruction  has  been  given  to  diflferent 
classes  in  all  these  shops.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  woodwork- 
ing hand  tools,  to  wood  turning,  and  to  filing.  I  have  here  two  or  three  specimens  of 
each  lesson  given  to  the  different  classes.  The  age  of  the  students  has  ranged  ttom 
15  to  about  22.  None  of  the  students  have  had  much  experience,  and  of  course  yen 
can  not  expect  nicely  finished  work.  These  specimens  are  not  shown  on  acooont  of 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  but  because  they  illustrate  our  method. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  shopwork  has  generally  been  only  four  hoars  per 
week — two  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  The  junior  class  in  mechanical  engineering 
gave  eight  hours.  Shopwork  has  been  done  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  has  been  no 
less  work  required  in  the  morning  recitations  than  formerly.  Though  four  hoon 
per  week — which  is  equivalent  to  two  days  per  month — seems  too  small  an  allowance 
to  be  of  much  practical  value,  four  years  would,  on  the  present  plan,  suffice  to  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  uses  of  all  our  tools,  the  properties  of  materials,  and  con- 
siderable manual  skill.  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  tho  parent  who  does  not  approve  of 
our  plan  of  shopwork.  Our  running  expenses  in  the  shop  are  now  about  $100  per 
month ;  but  wo  could,  without  perceptible  increase  of  cost,  double  our  present  num- 
ber of  students.  No  extra  fee  has  been  charged  on  account  of  shopwork;  but  with- 
out permanent  endowment  this  arrangement  can  not  long  continue.  The  experience 
of  this  year  has  been  invaluable  to  us,  and  we  are  now  cleor  in  our  conviction  that  a 
series  of  commodious  instruction  shops,  well  furnished  with  machinery  and  tools, 
and  so  liberally  endowed  as  to  require  only  a  nominal  fee  from  students,  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  youth  of  this  city. 

The  above  address,  published  both  in  St.  Louis  and  in  New  York  City 
(Steiger  &  Co.),  led  to  tho  establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School  as  a  subdepartment  of  Washington  University  on  June 
6, 1879.    The  funds  were  contributed,  as  they  have  been  given  ev«* 
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since,  by  private  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Over  $200,000  has  been  given 
to  found  and  endow  the  school,  only  $40,000  of  which  was  by  bequest. 

This  history  would  fail  to  be  adequate  should  it  not  contain  the 
names  of  those  who  in  the  early  days  had  faith  in  manual  training  and 
who  "proved  their  faith  by  their  works.''  To  Gottlieb  Conzelman, 
Edwin  Harrison,  Samuel  Oupples,  William  Greenlief  Eliot,  Ealph 
Sellew,  and  William  Brown  the  establishment  of  the  manual  training 
school  was  due. 

Little  need  be  added  of  the  St.  Louis  school.  It  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880.  In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  more  room,  the  plant 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  1882.  It  accommodates  300  boys  and  its  rooms 
are  generally  full.  It  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  year,  and  its  graduating 
class  numbers  82  students.  Its  graduates  number  560,  a  band  of  high- 
minded  young  men  whose  influence  for  edlication  and  culture  and 
progress  is  strong.    Their  records  are  given  near  the  end  of  this  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  spontaneously  and  simultaneously 
manual  training  started  at  varioas  points.  In  1874  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  John  A.  Anderson,  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  introduced  tool  work  as  a  required  exercise  for  all  its  male 
students.  There  was,  however,  no  industrial  drawing,  and  only  one 
teacher  of  shopwork  previous  to  1877,  when  the  age  of  admission  was 
reduced  to  14  years.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  virtually  a  manuid 
training  school  with  a  four-year  course  of  study  and  practice,  includ- 
ing both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  educational  war 
which  waged  in  and  around  that  institution  during  the  year  1877-78 
forms  an  interesting  chapter.^ 

During  the  year  1880-82  thousands  of  visitors  inspected  the  St.  Louis 
school,  and  its  reports  were  sought  from  far  and  near. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  was  presented  quite  fully  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Saratoga  m  1882.  A 
committee  on  industrial  education  made  an  important  rex)ort^  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  Boston,  president  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  chairman ;  M.  C.  Feruald,  Orono,  N.  H., 
president  Maine  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  J.  W.  Pat- 
terson, Concord,  JT.  H.,  superintendent  public  instruction,  New  Hamp- 
shire; M.H.Buckham, Burlington,  Vt.,  president  University  of  Vermont; 
Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  College;  William  B.  Weeden,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John  S.  Clark, 
Boston,  secretary.    They  recommended  as  follows : 

First.  Tho  introdnrtion  into  public  schools  of  proper  appliances  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense-perception  of  pupils  in  regard  to  color,  form,  proportion,  etc.,  by 
contact  with  models  and  Tvith  natural  objects. 

Second.  The  introduction  into  grammar  schools  of  simple  physical  and  chemical 
experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  pupils,  throi|^  original  observation, 

»Seo  '* Columbian  History  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,"  by  Prof.  J.  D. 
Walters,  pp.  25-27. 
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Triih  tho  elements  of  ohemical  and  phyBtcal  science  and  their  common  spplicatiom  in 
the  arts. 

Third.  The  teaching  of  drawing,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  bat  as  a  language  for 
the  graphic  presentation  of  the  facts  of  form  and  of  matter;  for  the  representatioii 
of  the  appearance  of  objects,  and  also  as  a  means  of  developing  taste  in  indastrial 
design. 

Fourth.  The  introduction  into  grammar  and  high  schools  of  instroetion  in  the  use 
of  tools;  not  for  their  application  in  any  particular  trade  or  trades,  but  for  develop- 
ing skill  of  hand  in  the  fundamental  manipulations  connected  with  the  industrial 
arts,  and  also  as  a  means  of  mental  development. 

Ill  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  there  was  Uttle  or  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  recommendations. 
The  fourth  was  vigorously  discussed,  first  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  secretary, 
who  supported  it  by  an  able  paper  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  The  high  ground  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee is  sliown  by  this  sentence  taken  from  Mr.  Clark's  paper: 

The  industrial  training  should  have  no  issue  with  the  literary  training.  We  have 
seen  that  both  are  needed  in  a  sound  course  of  mental  training.  Both  are  eqiuJly 
demanded  by  the  social  conditions  of  any  highly  organized  community.  That  ih» 
purely  literary  training  is  not  broad  enough  to  answer  as  a  higher  educational  train- 
ing  for  those  who  are  to  enter  our  ever-expanding  industrial  employments,  which 
demand  in  a  high  degree  tho  applications  of  natural  science  and  also  of  skilled 
labor,  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  denied.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  secondary 
schools  must  provide  a  way  to  give  broader  instruction  in  experimental  and  theo- 
retical science;  and  also  in  a  generalized  form,  instruction  in  manual  training, 
including  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools,  not  in  its  application  in  any  special 
trade  or  trades,  nor  as  a  training  divorced  from  general  intellectual  culture,  but  as 
an  esscutial  part  of  a  sound  general  education. 

A  brilliant  discussion  of  the  report  was  contributed  by  Supt.  James 
McAlister,  then  of  Milwaukee.^    A  single  paragraph  is  quoted:  * 

It  is  an  egregious  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  favor  manual  training  wish 
it  to  take  the  place  of  mental  training,  or  are  seeking  to  deprive  any  class  of  pupib 
of  tho  portion  of  intellectual  culture  they  now  receive.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
why  tho  hand  should  not  bo  trained  as  well  as  the  headf  The  perfectly  educated 
man  is  he  whose  facile  hand  follows  obediently  the  clear  and  ready  promptings  of  a 
well-developed  brain.  The  hand  is  tho  most  marvelous  instrument  iu  the  world; 
it  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the  mind  in  dealing  with  matter  in  all  its  varied 
forms.  It  is  the  hand  that  "  rounded  Peter's  dome ; "  i t  is  the  hand  that  carved  those 
Btatues  in  marble  and  bronze,  that  painted  those  pictures  in  palace  and  church 
which  we  travel  into  distant  lands  to  admire;  it  is  the  hand  that  builds  the  ships 
which  sail  the  sea,  laden  with  the  commerce  of  the  world;  it  is  tho  hand  that  con- 
Btructs  the  machinery  which  moves  the  busy  industries  of  this  age  of  steam ;  it  is 
the  hand  that  enables  tho  mind  to  realize  iu  a  thousand  ways  its  highest  imaginings, 
its  i)rofounde8t  reasonings,  and  its  moat  practical  iuveutions. 

Keniarks  in  support  of  the  report  were  made  by  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton 
and  Charles  C.  CoflBn,  esq.,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  E.  B.  White,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  and  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Wor- 
cester,  opposed  the  report  on  the  ground  that  it  virtually  contained 

^ Later  Buperintendeut  of  schools  at  Philadelphia  and  now  i> resident  of  Drexel 
luatitute. 
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^^the  doctrine  tliat  the  public  school  should  cover  the  whole  domain  of 
education.'' 
Said  Dr.  White: 

This  doctrine  saps  the  yery  foondation  of  the  pnblic-school  system,  puts  a  maga- 
zine under  it,  and  then  lays  a  train  out  to  fire  it.  The  edncator  who  does  that  can 
not  blame  the  outsider  if  he  fires  that  train,  and  the  pnblic-school  system,  in  some 
of  its  important  departments,  is  blown  up  before  his  eyes.  He  need  not  be  startled 
at  suck  a  result,  for  he  put  the  magazine  under  it. 

Mr.  Marble  indorsed  the  position  of  I>r.  White.  Here  are  specimens 
of  his  reasoning: 

He  [Dr.  Dunton]  begs  the  question  when  he  says  that  this  boy  must  earn  his  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  he  mnat  have  industrial  training  of  an  educational  form.  I  say 
the  boy  must  have  his  living;  therefore  he  must  have  industrial  education  in  some 
other  form. 

Now,  the  schools  we  have  to  conduct  are  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  those  directions 
that  are  common  to  everybody,  and  one  of  the  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  ought 
to  learn  in  those  schools  is  how  to  get  information  from  books.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion stored  up  in  the  plow,  hoe  handle,  steam  engine;  but  there  U  information  stored 
ap  in  books.  If  a  boy  is  prepared  to  get  information  from  books,  he  can  make  indefi- 
nite progress.  If  you  take  out  of  his  hand  the  books  and  put  in  there  the  handsaw 
and  the  hammer,  and  ask  the  teacher — who  is  most  likely  a  young  girl — to  teach 
them,  when  she  does  not  know  anything  about  them,  the  whole  matter  wiU  simply 
become  ''a  bore ''to  all  parties  concerned.  The  saw  is  brought  into  the  recitation 
room,  and  the  teacher  says,  ''Now,  saw.''  It  is  a  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
school  at  all.    It  belongs  outside,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  outside. 

On  the  same  day,  by  special  invitation,  it  was  the  writer's  privilege 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Function  of  a  manual  training  school,''  setting 
forth  the  *'  Three  methods  of  expression." 

He^aimed  for  these  forms  of  expression,  which  he  took  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish, more  nearly  equal  care  and  consideration  in  the  elementary 
education  of  every  child.  (1)  Teach  language  and  literature  and 
mathematics,  with  a  view  to  make  each  child  a  master  of  the  art  of 
verbal  expression;  (2)  teach  mechanical  and  free  drawings  with  the 
conventions  of  shade  and  color,  and  aim  at  a  mastery  of  the  art  of 
pictorial  expression;  (3)  and  lastly,  teach  the  cunning  fingers  the  won- 
derful i)ower  and  use  of  tools,  and  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  mechanical  processes. 

To  do  all  these  things  while  the  mind  is  gaining  strength  and  clear- 
ness and  material  for  thought  is  the  function  of  a  manual  training 
school. 

He  indorsed  the  position  of  President  Stephen  A.  Walker,  of  the 
New  York  school  board : 

Education  of  the  hand  and  eye  should  go  along  with,  pari  paasu,  the  education  of 
the  mind.  We  believe  in  making  good  workmen  as  weU  as  in  making  educated  in- 
tellects. We  think  these  are  things  that  can  be  done  at  the  same  time,  and  our 
'proposition  is  that  they  can  be  done  better  together  than  separately. 

'•    He  gave  the  daily  programme  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  and  referred  at 
length  to  the  aims,  methods,  and  evident  results  of  his  school.    The 
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address  was  published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  was  widely 
read. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Youmans,  in  remarks  ux)ou  the  paper,  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  form  of  education  better  suited  to  boys  whose  tastes  and  inclina 
tions  do  not  lead  them  to  purely  literary  and  abstract  subjects. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel  gave  an  account  of  a  class  in  carpentry  in  a  pablk 
school  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Page's  report  of  an 
experiment  in  shopwork  in  the  Dwight  grammar  school  in  Boston  was 
read.    Both  experiments  were  regarded  as  successful. 

President  George  F.  Fairchild,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas, 
took  advanced  ground  as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  and  as  to  the  methods 
to  be  pursued.  Referring  particularly  to  industrial  colleges,  he  said 
that  they  were  "solving  the  problem  of  uniting  intelligence  with  readi- 
ness in  practical  affairs."  He  said  that  the  friends  of  manual  education 
all  agree  in  seeking — 


to  inoreaso  among  students  that  respect  for  labor,  that  activity  of  hands,  that  i 
of  duty,  that  familiarity  with  details,  that  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  and  keen> 
ness  of  observation,  so  clearly  perceived  to  be  the  proper  end  of  such  training.  N« 
one  feels  that  the  proper  result  is  a  human  machine,  wound  up  to  its  fourscore  yean 
with  unvaried  accuracy  because  its  ways  and  motions  have  been  regulated  according 
to  rule  and  routine.  And  yet  the  method  sometimes  proposed  of  driving  a  youth  in 
haste  to  a  trade  and  perfecting  him  in  it  by  confinement  does  naturally  reenlt  in 
just  such  machine  workmen;  and  schools  that  adopt  it  do  not  utterly  fail,  only 
because  they  can  not  live  up  to  their  theory.  Each  pupil  is  looked  upon  as  a  whole 
human  being,  to  be  put  in  training  that  shall  give  a  broader,  not  a  narrower,  ability. 

The  views  expressed  at  Saratoga  in  1882  have  been  given  quite  fully, 
because  for  the  first  time  there  was  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
because  from  that  beginning  waves  of  discussion  swept  back  an<f  forth 
across  the  land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pioneers  of  manual 
training  were  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  complementary  nature 
of  manual  training.  It  was  to  liberalize  and  enrich  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools,  not  to  curtail  and  cripple  it,  as  has  been  charged  a 
thousand  times. 

During  the  year  1882  an  article  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York, 
appeared  in  the  Princeton  Review,  which  greatly  stimulated  the  gen- 
eral interest  in  manual  training.  The  article  called  attention  to  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  schooP  which  had  been  in  existence  for  five 
years,  and  which  had  applied  the  ^*  creative  method  to  the  training  of 
tlic  intellect,  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  taste,  to  the 
formation  of  character."  The  primary  school  was  an  advanced  kinder- 
garten on  a  higher  plane.  The  intimate  relation  between  drawing  and 
manual  work  with  tools  was  constantly  maintained,  and  there  was  an 
attempt  to  aid  the  children  *^  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  mechanics." 


'  The  Workiugman^s  School,  109  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  supported  by  the  Society 
for  Kthical  Culture. 
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Dr.  Adler  placed  great  value  upon  the  production  of  beautiful  forms 
"by  the  pupil  as  tending  *'  to  heighten  his  appreciation  of  what  is  beau- 
-tiful  and  to  refine  his  taste." 

The  following  eloquent  passage  shows  a  profound  insight  into  the 
moral  influence  of  well-chosen  manual  work  upon  the  pupiPs  char- 
acter. 

And  now  I  would  point  out  how  the  occupations  of  the  workshop  and  the  atelier 
combined  tend  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  unselfish  and  impersonal 
Btaudard  of  valuation  which  will  prepare  him  admirably  for  the  truer  moral  esti- 
mate of  life.  For  days  and  perhaps  weeks  ho  labors  to  convert  a  formless  material 
into  a  form  illustrating  mathematical  truth  or  {esthetic  harmony.  He  undergoes 
protracted  toil  and  meets  perhaps  with  many  failures  and  disappointments  in  order 
to  be  rewarded  at  last  by  what!  Simply  by  realizing  in  some  degree  that  perfect- 
ness  of  the  object  which  he  aimed  at  from  the  beginning.  His  work  is  devoid  of  any 
pecuniary  value.  It  is  a  mere  typical  form.  Its  worth  consists  in  being  true  or  in 
being  beautiful.  And  a  habit  is  thus  formed  of  judging  things  in  general  according 
to  their  intrinsic  rather  than  their  superficial  qualities.  Gradually,  and  almost 
insensibly,  the  analogy  of  the  work  performed  on  outward  objects  will  be  applied  to 
inward  experience.  A  delicate  sensibility  to  true  and  harmonious  relations  wiU  bo 
engendered,  and  the  impressions  thus  obtained  can  later  on  be  raised  into  convic- 
tions by  direct  moral  instruction.  The  pupil,  when  of  sufficient  age,  can  be  taught 
that  in  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  too,  truth  and  harmony  of  relation  are  the 
sole  ends  to  be  sought.  He  can  be  exhorted  to  undergo  similar  toil,  to  be  prepared 
for  similar  failures  and  disappointments,  in  order  to  realize  at  last  something  of  the 
same  inward  perfection  which  is  to  be  his  only  and  all-sufficieut  reward.  Thus 
while  he  is  shaping  the  typical  objects  which  the  instructor  proposes  to  him  as  a 
task,  while  he  pores  silently,  persistently,  and  lovingly  over  these  objects,  reaching 
success  by  dint  of  gradual  approximation,  he  is  at  the  same  time  shaping  his  own 
character,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  is  created  from  which  will  eventually  result  the 
loftiest  and  purest  morality. 

The  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  and  in  1883  the  members  of  the  club 
decided  to  establish  a  manual  training  school.  They  incorporated  the 
school,  and  organized  with  E.  W.  Blatchford  as  president.  The  school 
opened  on  February  4, 1884,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield. 
It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  the  manual  training  movement  was  started 
in  Chicago  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson,'  and  his  efforts  in  bringing  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  to  the  public  through 
the  press  were  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham. 


'  The  views  of  Colonel  Jacobson  on  the  subject  of  education  were  broad  and  origi- 
nal, as  may  be  seen  by  this  extract,  written  by  him  as  early  as  187*1 :  **  I  should  build 
schoolhouscs,  fill  them  with  steam  engines  and  machinery,  and  in  them  I  would 
train  young  America,  male  and  female,  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in 
everything  there  is  to  be  known.  The  boy  leaving  school  should  carry  with  him 
mechanical,  business,  and  scientific  training,  fitting  him  for  whatever  it  may  become 
necessary  for  him  to  do  in  the  world.  I  would  secure  for  society  the  advantage  of 
all  the  brain  capacity  that  is  born  and  of  all  the  training  it  can  take.  It  is  possible 
and  practicable  to  let  every  child  of  fair  capacity  start  in  life  from  his  school  a  skilled 
worker  with  the  principal  tools  of  all  the  mechanical  employments,  an  athlete 
with  the  maximum  of  health  possible  to  him,  and  thoroughly  at  homo  in  science  and 
literature.  The  child  so  trained  would  when  grown  be  to  the  ordinary  man  of  to-day 
what  a  racer  is  to  an  ordinary  plow  horse.'' 
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In  1883  the  authorities  of  Baltimore  decided  to  hare  a  mannftl  tiaiii- 
iug  high  school,  and  on  March  3, 1884^  the  Baltimore  Manual  Traioifig 
School  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Richard  M.  Grady  as  principaL  Dr*  Gradj 
had  already  spent  three  days  in  an  examination  of  the  St.  Louis  school 
and  Professor  Woodward  had  by  request  given  an  address  befoore  the 
city  government  of  Baltimore  on  the  work  of  his  school.  In  his  efibrte 
to  organize  the  school  Dr.  Grady  was  greatly  encouraged  by  President 
Gilraan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore  was  thus  the  first  to 
establish  a  manual  training  school  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

In  June,  1883,  the  first  class  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  mauual 
training  schooL  The  event  was  one  of  great  interest  and  the  reports 
of  the  proceedings  were  widely  copied.  The  following  extracts  fhns 
the  director's  report  is  significant  as  taking  for  granted  a  high  intd- 
lectual  and  moral  aim  and  the  absence  of  low  and  sordid  motives: 

Our  exhibition  to-day  is  not  limited  to  «  diaphiy  of  drawing*,  shop  work,  aad 
manual  skiU ;  we  have  had  recitations  in  algebra,  geometry,  natural  pbiloeophy,  ehem- 
i«try,  Latin,  history,  and  English  composition.  In  thus  arranging  our  programme, 
I  have  recognised  the  fact  that  nearly  all  persons  admit  the  entire  practicabUity 
and  reasonable  sncceas  of  aU  the  manual  features  of  our  school.  The  theory  aii4 
the  use  of  tools  are  as  readily  taught  as  arithmetic  or  Latin.  But  the  question  ha« 
remained  in  many  minds,  particularly  among  teachers:  "Do  the  pupils  of  a  nuffioal 
training  school  prosecute  ordinary  school  work  with  an  interest  and  sncceas  equal 
to  that  observed  in  other  schools?^'  They  ask:  *'  Does  not  the  interest  which  tiiest 
boys  manifestly  take  in  their  tool  work,  in  fact  and  of  necessity,  diminish  their 
interest  in  and  love  for  their  books  f'^  This  is  a  natural  inquiry,  and  some  of  our 
shrewdest  visitors  of  late  spent  considerable  time  in  our  recitation  rooms  searching 
for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Those  of  you  who  have  listened  to  reeitations  in 
this  school  may  be  prepared  with  an  answer.  The  testimony  of  our  teachers  is  very 
pertinent  here.  They  all  say  that  these  boys  do  better  work  than  do  boys  of  the 
same  grade  without  the  stimulus  of  the  manual  training. 

My  own  conclusion,  based  upon  the  observation  of  the  influence  of  manual  educa- 
tion for  at  least  eight  years,  is  that  not  only  does  onr  workshop  not  detract  from 
the  interest  boys  take  in  books,  but  it  stimulates  and  increases  it,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  the  help  is  direct 
and  positive.  Note,  for  iuHt^ince,  the  mental  arithmetic  involved  in  the  execution  of 
a  pattern  from  a  working  drawing.  No  one  can  learn  from  a  book  the  true  force  of 
technical  terms  or  definitions  nor  the  properties  of  materials.  The  obscurities 
of  the  text-books  (often  doubly  obscure  from  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the  part 
of  the  author)  vanish  before  the  steady  gaze  of  a  boy  whose  hands  and  eyes  hare 
assisted  in  the  building  of  mental  images.  No  classes  in  physics  or  chemistry  were 
over  so  ready  to  illustrate  their  text-books. 

Then  on  the  literary  side  the  habit  of  clear-headedness  and  exactness  in  regard  to 
the  minor  details  of  a  subject,  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  shop,  stretches  with 
its  wholesome  luflaence  into  their  study  of  words  and  the  structure  of  language. 
As  Felix  Adler  says,  the  doing  of  one  thing  well  is  the  beginning  of  doing  all  things 
well.  1  am  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  doctrine  that  it  is  educationally  useful  to 
commit  to  memory  words  which  are  not  understood.  The  memory  has  its  abundant 
uses,  and  should  be  cultivated;  but  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  the  understanding, 
when  it  insidiously  beguiles  the  mind  into  the  habit  of  accepting  the  images  of 
words  for  the  images  of  things  the  words  ought  to  recall,  then  the  memory  becomes 
a  positive  hindrance  to  intellectual  development.  The  influence  of  manual  training 
when  associated,  as  it  is  here,  with  mental  culture  is  intellectually  and  morally 
w^  ' 
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The  subject  of  manaal  jxaining  was  discussed  in  June,  1S83,  at  the 
IMissouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Sweet  Springs,  by  Dr.  S.  S. 
Xja.ws  and  the  writer.  After  the  exposition  of  its  needs,  methods,  and 
a.iixis.  Dr.  Laws  vigorously  asserted  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
a»s  general  training  in  the  use  of  tools;  there  were,  he  declared,  no  fun- 
damental principles.  And  again  he  took  the  position  that  whatever 
energy  or  strength  was  absorbed  in  manual  training  exercises  with 
tx>ols  was  just  so  much  energy  withdrawn  £i*om  mental  culture. 

An  analysis  of  mechanical  processes  furnished  a  ready  answer  to  the 
first  charge,  and  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  during  three  years 
was  generally  accepted  as  an  adequate  reply  to  the  second. 

Again,  in  July,  1883,  at  Saratoga,  before  the  National  Educational 
^Association,  the  results  of  experience  were  presented  by  the  writer 
under  the  title  of  "The  fruits  of  manual  training."* 

This  address,  somewhat  abridged,  was  printed  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  and  later  inserted  in  the  writer's  book.  The  Manual  Training 
School  [D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston]. 

At  Saratoga,  in  1883,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  exposition  of  the  draw- 
ing of  a  manual  training  school  was  made. 

The  most  notable  event  connected  with  the  progress  of  manual 
training  in  1884  was  the  exposition  of  school  handiwork  at  Madison, 
iu  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Besides  illustrative  exercises  in  drawing,  wood,  and  metal  work 
from  four  engineering  schools  (Purdue  University,  Wisconsin  State 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Illinois  State 
University),  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  showed  work  done  by 
all  its  classes.  This  was  the  first  exhibit,  side  by  side,  of  work  done  by 
engineering  students  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  students 
some  three  years  younger  from  a  preparatory  school.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
voiced  the  feeling  of  many  in  his  report  on  the  exposition  when  he  said : 

It  18  not  necessary^  as  some  think,  to  introduce  nuuiaal  training  into  the  common 

school.     What  vre  want  is  the  manual  training  school  side  hy  side  with  the  high 

^  school  as  an  independent  institution  for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  their  vocation. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  association  for  1884  is  a  spirited  defense 
and  advocacy  of  manual  training  by  Col.  Augustus  Jacobson.  He 
said: 

The  manual  training  school  has  come  and  it  has  come  to  stay.  For  purposes  of 
industry  men  will  ahandon  the  manual  training  school  method  when  they  ahandon 
the  locomotive  and  go  back  to  the  stage  coach. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  boy  learns  the  use  of  tools  he  will  necessarily  foUow  the  par- 
suit  of  a  mechanic  and  thereby  be  debarred  from  rising  in  the  world.  Many  men 
are  kept  down  in  the  world  by  ignorance  and  want  of  skill,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  man,  or  heard  of  any  man,  who  was  kept  down  by  knowledge  and  skill. 

To  say  that  to  teach  a  boy  the  use  of  tools  will  force  him  to  become  a  mechanic 
is  like  saying  that  if  I  have  my  boy  taught  to  dance  he  must  become  a  dancing  mas- 


'An  industrial  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  had  been  organized 
the  year  before  and  Dr.  Woodward  had  been  selected  as  president.  The  address 
referred  to  in  the  text  was  regarded  as  his  inaugural. 
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ter;  if  I  have  him  taugbt  to  fence,  to  box,  to  skate,  he  mast  earn  bis  breiMl  by 
accomplishments;  if  I  have  him  tanght  to  ride  be  must  become  a  cavalrymao  or« 
cowboy.  The  manual  training  school  educates  boys,  not  to  become  mechanics,  M 
to  become  men  of  intelligence  and  skill.  It  educates  them  so  that  they  may  hm 
open  to  them  a  wider  field  of  employment  than  they  could  have  in  any  other  w%j. 
It  educates  them  so  that  they  may  have  open  to  them  all  employments. 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  iu  the  discassion  following  Colonel  Jaoob^ 
son's  paper  President  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  Kose  Polytechnic,  T^re 
Haute,  Ind.,  strongly  opposed  anything  like  shopwork  outside  the  tech 
nical  schools.  Any  school  attempting  to  put  shopwork  into  general 
training  was,  or  soon  would  be,  in  a  ''moribund  condition."* 

The  year  1884  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  the  manual  tralniD^ 
schools  in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  New  York  City  (College  of  tbe 
City  of  New  York)  and  at  Gramercy  Park  (the  last  under  the  direetaoB 
of  Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer),  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  a  certain  amooBt 
of  woodwork  was  organized  iu  the  schools  of  Boston  as  a  sort  of 
experiment  for  grammar-school  pupils. 

The  Toledo  movement  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Maeomber,  and  to  have  been  seconded  by  Messrs.  William  H.  Scott 
and  Frank  Scott— the  three  forming  the  board  of  trustees  of  Toledo 
University.  The  funds  of  the  University  were  in  trust  for  edacational 
purposes,  and  the  trustees  decided  to  cooperate  with  the  school  board 
of  Toledo  and  erect  an  adequate  building  adjoining  the  city  higb 
school,  to  be  known  as  the  Scott  Manual  Training  School.  The  trustees 
maintain  the  manual  features  (shops,  drawing,  cooking,  and  needle- 
work), so  that  the  pupils  of  the  city  high  school  have  free  manual 
training. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  in  Toledo  the  lively  interest  of 
ex-President  Hayes  was  remarkable.  He  presided  at  the  conference 
signalizing  the  opening  of  the  Scott  Manual  Training  School,  at  whid 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Colonel  Jacobsou,  Mr.  C.  E 
Ham,  Mrs.  Ewing,  of  Iowa,  and  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis. 

After  some  experimenting  in  tool  instruction,  Girard  College,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, started  regular  class  metal  work  in  1884,  and  has  maintaineif 
it  and  woodwork  (started  some  two  years  later)  until  the  present  time 

In  September,  1884,  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  organ- 
ized manual  training  on  regular  lines  and  maintains  it  still  in  a  very 
complete  manner. 

The  Miller  Manual  Training  School,  munificently  endowed  by  Sam- 
uel Miller,  was  opened  for  young  children  in  1878,  at  Crozot,  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  and  systematic  tool  instruction  for  advanced  pupils  was 
developed  about  the  year  1884. 

'A  particular  school  at  Komatau,  in  Bohemia,  much  like  a  manual  training  school 
which  Professor  Thompson  said  was  in  a  '*morihuncl  condition,"  was  found  bj  tbe 
writer  the  next  year  (1885)  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  consequence  of  ito 
success  eight  similar  schools  had  just  been  established  in  Austria.  It  was  Profe«or 
Thompson's  remark  about  the  Komutau  school  that  particularly  led  to  the  visit  th« 
*     -  voar. 
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The  Hebrew  Tecbuical  School  for  boys  of  twelve  years  and  upward 
was  opened  in  1884  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Dr.  J.  M.  Leipsiger  was 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  director. 

The  progress  during  the  year  1885  was  steady.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  February,  1885 — 

a  small  carpenter  shop  was  started  in  a  bam  sitaated  on  Kennard  street,  near 
Enclid  avenae,  for  the  benefit  of  some  boy's,  then  pnpils  in  the  Central  High  School. 
Throngh  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  of  those  boys  the  little  school  and  the  valne 
of  mannal  training  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city.  One  or  two  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  manual  training  school  in  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  with  which  they  were  to  erect  and 
equip  a  building  and  then  charge  a  tuition  fee  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  running 
expenses. 

The  Cleveland  Manual  Training  School  Company  was  incorporated 
June  2, 1885,  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  education,  and  especially 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  manual  training, 
where  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  and 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechan- 
ical drawing." 

The  school  was  opened  for  pupils  early  in  February,  1886.  Soon 
after  this,  on  petition  of  the  board  of  education,  the  State  legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  levy  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  1  mill  for  manual  and  domestic  training  purposes.  This  tax  amounts 
to  about  $16,000.  The  incorporated  company  owning  the  building  gave 
the  board  of  education  the  free  use  of  this  building,  machinery,  etc. 
Tuition  is  now  free  to  public- school  pupils. 

The  organizer  of  the  movement  in  Cleveland  was  Mr.  N'ewton  M. 
Anderson,  who  had  already  spent  two  or  three  days  in  St.  Louis  study- 
ing the  methods  of  manual  training.^ 

In  September,  1885,  the  Central  Manual  Training  High  School  of 
Philadelphia  was  opened  with  125  pupils.  In  three  years  the  number 
had  increased  to  325. 

During  the  year  1885  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit  the  schools 
of  England  and  Europe.  The  special  inducement  to  the  trip  was  a 
formal  invitation  to  present  the  subject  of  manual  training  schools  at 
an  educational  conference  in  Manchester,  England,  on  September  14, 
1885.  Beginning  at  Manchester,  he  devoted  nearly  three  months  to  the 
study  of  technical  and  industrial  schools.  In  Manchester  he  gave  three 
public  addresses  upon  the  theory  and  methods  of  his  own  school,  with 
such  statements  of  results  as  the  records  would  warrant.  The  subject 
was  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the  managers  of  the  Manchester  Technical 
School,  the  result  being  that  a  manual  training  department  with  a  com- 
plete curriculum  was  opened  in  September  of  that  year.* 

'Mr.  Anderson  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  University  School  for  hoys  in  Cleve- 
land. 
^A  visit  to  this  school  in  1892  shows  continued  progress  and  development. 
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Trade  or  indastrial  schoids  were  conmiiHi  in  all  mannfEM^tiiring  towns^ 
such  as  schools  of  weayiug^  dyeing,  spinning,  drawing,  and  metal  werit, 
but  there  were  few  schools  for  general  enltore  which  inelnded  tool  work. 
A  small  school  at  Glasgow,  under  Dr.  Dixon;  smother  at  Skeffi^d, 
under  Professor  Ripper,  and  Finsbury  College  in  Lcmdon,  were  tht 
only  ones  he  found.  The  last  named  had  been  started  in  1883  on  lines 
laid  down  by  Philip  Magnus  (since  made  Sir  Philip  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  cause  of  technical  education),  and  was  in  excellent  oon* 
dition.  Its  largest  attendance,  however,  was  in  the  evening,  j^^  it 
was  much  cramped  for  room;  ^<  class  ine^Juction''  in  tool  work  ww 
quite  impossible. 

In  Paris  there  was  great  zeal  for  manual  training  in  the  lower  grade 
schools.  Much  of  the  work  was,  however,  premature  and  not  suffi- 
ciently related  to  drawing.  The  instruction  was  largely  individual, 
and  the  results  achieved  were  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Rue  Toume- 
fort  School,  already  famous  for  its  excellent  management  and  gen- 
eral character,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  clay  modeling'  was 
worthy  oi  wide  imitation.  While  the  drawing  of  decorative  forms  is 
essential  to  a  complete  course  in  drawing,  its  influence  in  creating  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  beauty  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  modeling 
the  forms  themselves.  The  natural  criticism  of  the  Eue  Toumefort 
School  was  that  its  curriculum  was  too  exclusively  manual — ^i.  e.,  nol 
sufficiently  academic  (literary  and  scientific). 

At  other  schools  for  older  pupils,  such  as  the  Apprenticeship  Scho<d 
for  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  Trades  School  on  the  Boulevard  de  is 
ViUette,  tool  work  of  several  kinds  was  carefully  taught,  though  rela- 
tively little  attention  was  psud  to  drawing  and  academic  work.  The 
trades  were  strictly  taught.  After  a  few  weeks  <rf  general  experience 
in  the  round  of  shops,  every  boy  was  required  to  select  his  trade  and 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  The  schools  turned  out  considerable 
commercial  work. 

In  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  he  found  trades 
taught  with  the  very  definite  object  of  fitting  young  men,  and  some- 
times young  women,  to  undertake  trade  work. 

The  writer  is  free  to  say  that  while  European  industrial  schools  had 
much  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  for  manual 
work,  and  of  their  enduring  interest  in  it,  they  suggested  to  him  no 
improvement  in  his  methods  of  instruction,  and  very  Uttie  in  regard  to 
the  scope  of  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  exhibited  a  narrownera 
of  purpose  and  a  crudeness  of  method  which  ought  by  all  o^ans  to  be 
avoided.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Paris, 
he  saw  no  pupil  in  an  industrial  school  who  was  not  th^re  to  learn  a 
trade.  The  general  educational  value  of  manual  training  for  pupils 
who  might  not  become  craftsmen  was  not  recognized  in  any  school. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1885.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Europe  during  the  past  nine  years,  but  it  is  a  historical  fact, 
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^rlftich  some  appear  relactant  to  admit,  that  manual  training,  as  we  in 
.America  nnderstand  it,  was  not  imported  from  any  eountryj 

During  the  year  1885  the  discossiou  of  maaoal  training  was  general 
tliroughout  the  country.  Friends  and  foes  were  found  in  every  com- 
munity, and  though  much  misoonception  prevailed,  correct  notions 
g-ained  ground  rapidly. 

On  December  16, 1885,  by  invitation  of  Governor  George  D.  Eobiu- 
Bon,  of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 


■^  It  is  very  eoBuaomly  ftasomed  thitt  tnannal  trsiniag  ctane  from  Germany,  but  the 
itunptioii  iM  faUe.  We  hare  learned  maeh  from  the  QermauB,  and  the  obligation 
i»  gratefuUj  acknowledged,  bat  the  maoaal  training  school  did  not  come  from  there. 
Xbis  the  Germans  knovr  themselves  rery  well.  They  shall  speak  for  themselves  and 
til  is  decision  shall  be  final. 

Prof.  Kono  Fnmke,  of  Harrard  University,  in  1886  wrote  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
a  German  paper: 

''Since  the  days  of  Roosseao.  the  effort  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  a  more 
liArmonions  way  than  is  possible  in  a  school  which  aims  only  at  the  acquisition  of 
mere  scholarship  has  never  been  abandoned.  The  emphasis  which  the  followers  of 
Saaedow  laid  upon  the  gain  of  useful  knowledge;  the  thought  of  Pestaloszi,  that 
tbe  first  step  in  education  consists  iu  the  schooling  of  the  will,  while  mental  disci- 
pline must  be  treated  as  something  secondary ;  Father  Jahn's  gymnastics;  Froebers 
Buooessful  attempt  to  develop  reason  through  the  cultivation  of  the  senses;  and, 
filially,  the  measures  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  polytech- 
nic school-^1  these  manife9tati<Mis  are  still  only  symptoms  of  the  one  fundamental 
idea,  that  education  must  be  directed,  not  to  know,  bat  to  be  able  to  do;  not  to 
words,  but  to  deeds. 

^'It  appears  to  me  that  nowhere  yet  has  this  idea  reached  snch  a  methodical 
expression  as  in  the  lianual-Training  School  of  St.  Louis,  which,  unlike  oor  German 
ti'ode  schools  Hn  which  only  one  craft  or  occupation  is  taught  to  artisans),  appeals 
to  the  whole  community,  and  aims  at  general  pedagogical  objects.'' 

Prof.  F.  Anton  Hobbuch,  director  of  the  clockmakers'  school  at  Furtwangen, 
Baden,  Germany,  who  came  to  America  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  In  1893,  paid  Louis- 
ville a  visit  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspecting  the  means  and  methods  of  the 
manual  training  school  in  that  city.    He  writes: 

''The  classes  were  taking  their  regular  course  of  study,  and  I  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  insight  into  the  matter  and  method  of  instruction.  I  had  already 
become  acquainted  at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  existence  and  character  of  similar 
institutions,  but  it  remained  to  a  x>ersonal  visit  to  the  school  here  to  gain  for  me  a 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  such  schools.  As  I  myself  have  for  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  large  school  for  theoretical  and  practical  education,  I  may  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  founding  and  conduct  of  such  schools  are 
attended.  I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  I  am  able  to  add  an  account  of  this  school 
from  my  own  inspection  to  the  account  of  my  travels,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  see  snch 
scbools  also  built  in  Germany.'' 

President  Charles  £>e  Garmo,  whose  life  in  Germany  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  in  the  discussion  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1886  con- 
tributed a  statement  which  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  manual  trainiiif^:. 
He  said  that  for  a  hundred  years  German  girls  had  been  taught  cooking  and  house- 
work, but  that  ''  Germany  has  no  manual  training  for  boys  as  an  element  of  public 
school  education.  There  arc,  iudecd,  a  few  private  eleemosynary  institutions  (trade 
schools)  established  for  the  poor  and  vicious  boys,  but  none  in  general." 

This  testimony  ought  to  settle  the  fact  that  however  much  Germany  may  have 
approved  the  idea,  it  has  not  even  yet  realized  it  to  any  great  extent. 
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Boston,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Hon.  John  W.  Dickenson, 
T.  Harris,  John  S.  Clark,  and  others,  Dr.  Woodward  ^ve  a  pul 
exposition  of  manual  training  in  Huntington  Hall,  Boston.' 

The  lecture  was  published  in  full  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  D< 
17.2    Itg  character  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  the  foDoraj 
extract  from  the  Herald  editorial  of  December  18: 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Woodward'8  lecture  on  manual  training,  which  we  presented  in  a  Tei;  fai 
report  yesterday  morning,  claims  more  than  transient  value.  It  is  a  notable  cmo- 
butiou  to  the  literature  of  practical  education.  The  style  of  the  address  is  exoelkct 
and  the  matter  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  form.  The  lecture  merits  careful  stc^. 
and  should  receive  it  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  training  of  oar  yootk  sai 
the  joint  development  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  hand. 

On  the  platform  Dr.  Woodward  showed  himself  the  master  alike  of  his  a^ 
and  his  audience.  By  his  lucid  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  method  aDdsdro- 
tages  of  the  new  system  of  education  he  held  the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  t£9 
end.  He  gave  a  succinct  description  of  the  course  of  instruction  followed  unto ^^ 
direction  at  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school,  and  pointed  out  that  intellectsil 
education  far  from  being  eclipsed,  or  even  overshadowed,  is  accorded  a  prepimdec^ 
share  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Woodward  meets  the  objections  urged  against  manual  training  point  by  poc^ 
In  doing  so  he  brings  out  very  clearly  as  the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  nev.^ 
tern,  that  it  aims,  not  at  the  production  of  a  high  degree  of  manual  skill  in  ausm* 
field,  but  at  continuous  mental  discipline.  The  range  of  its  manual  instmctioa  * 
so  wide  that  the  stage  of  mechanical  habit  is  never  reached  in  any  of  tbe  braocbet. 
The  student  never  becomes  an  automaton.  ''No  blow  is  struck  by  him,  no  lis* 
drawn,  no  motion  regulated  by  mechanical  habit.  This  stage  is  never  reached.  T&« 
only  habit  acquired  is  that  of  thinking.  The  quality  of  his  every  act  springs  fr« 
the  conscious  will,  accompanied  by  a  definite  act  of  judgment.''  It  is  the  object^ 
the  St.  Louis  school  to  turn  out,  not  boys  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  <3^ 
mechanical  line  to  the  exclusion  or,  at  least,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  liotfr  ^^^ 
evenly  trained  boys,  with  a  broad  foundation  of  serviceable  knowledge,  upon  wti** 
they  can  readily  build  whatever  superstructure  of  espertness  may  be  required  l^f 
their  future  career. 

Following  the  above  address  there  was  a  banqaet  given  by  JohnS. 
Clark,  esq.,  of  Boston,  which  was  attended  by  some  seventy  educators 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  In  his  remarks  Dr,  Woodwari 
gave  utterance  to  the  epigram  about  educating  the  whole  boy.    Sai^ 

*The  circular  announcing  Dr.  Woodward^s  lecture  said: 

"The  subject  of  manual  training  is  not  new  in  Boston.  The  idea  may  be  ssi^  ^ 
have  originated  here;  but  while  we  have  been  discussing  it  and  making  exx>eriDWQt» 
in  a  few  directions,  other  communities  have  gone  forward  and  built  large  scbools. 
and  established  its  practicability  and  educational  value  beyond  question.  1^' 
citizens  of  St.  Louia  took  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  in  1880  a  manual  trainings^^^ 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  Washington  University.  This  school  has  beffl 
a  great  success  from  its  outset.  So  satisfactory  have  been  its  results  that  manoil 
training  schools  have  since  been  established  at  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Toledo, »"" 
Philadelphia.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  St.  Louis  school  is  owiufc  to  the  factth*' 
its  course  of  study  harmoniously  combines  intellectual  training  with  the  useoft(K»i* 

-The  lecture  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  early  in  1886  by  the  Social  8ci«n<^ 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 
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he :  "My  educational  creed  I  put  into  six  words:  Put  the  Wbole  Boy 
to  School.'^ 

The  after-dinner  speeches  of  ex-Gk)vemor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  of 
Boston,  and  Supt,  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelpbia,  were  features  of 
tlie  occasion. 

During  1886  favorable  reports  were  received  from  all  manual  training 
scliools,  including  several  new  ones.  Cleveland,  Omaba,  New  Orleans, 
Oincinnati,  New  Haven,  Denver,  and  many  smaller  places  reported 
elieering  progress,  and  in  all  quarters  there  were  discussions  of  the 
educational  and  the  economic  value  of  manual  training.  The  Tulane 
High  School  of  New  Orleans  was  organized  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway; 
in  Omaha  manual  training  was  put  into  the  high  school  by  Supt.  H.  M. 
James;  in  Cincinnati  the  movement  was  started  and  directed  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Kobinson;  Supt.  8.  T,  Duttou  (now  of  Brookline,  Mass.)  inaug- 
urated the  work  in  New  Haven. 

The  council  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting 
in  Topeka,  in  July,  1886,  discussed  the  "  Pedagogic  value  of  the  school 
^workshop.''  The  general  attitude  was  one  of  inquiry,  while  two  mem- 
bers who  had  reached  the  stage  of  conviction  were  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  educational  value  of  the  shop  was  small,  and  that  its 
use  should  be  limited  to  schools  for  the  training  of  mechanics.  Dr. 
B.  E.  White  doubted  the  general  value  of  tool  instruction.  He  sug- 
gested that  military  drill  might  give  better  physical  results,  and  stated: 

Three  per  cent  of  the  working  people  of  the  country  can  produce  all  the  wood- 
'W'ork  needed.  The  school  workshop  can  not  toach  the  life  work  of  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils.  The  manual  training  school  must  take  its  place  as  complementary  to 
the  public  school — as  a  special  school,  like  the  law  school. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody  did  not  "  discern  such  valuable  results  from  hand 
culture  as  his  friends  seem  to  find."    Said  he: 

**l  do  not  iiud  that  the  exact  construction  of  a  bos  leads  to  the  exact  construc- 
tion of  an  English  sentence,  but  that  mechanical  students  need  as  much  drill  in 
writing  as  any  others.  I  have  not  found  that  the  students  in  mechanical  courses 
•were  especially  good  in  their  mathematical  work,  etc."  Dr.  Peabody  argued  that, 
''Skill  in  one  tool  does  not  beget  skill  in  the  use  of  another.''  (Council  proceedings, 
1886,  pp.  55-58.) 

The  year  1886-87  was  characterized  by  great  activity  in  educational 
centers  in  behalf  of  manual  training.  The  industrial  associations  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  fostered  investigation  and  discussion  and 
published  papers  and  reports.  The  college  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
organized  in  New  York,  included  manual  training  as  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  its  course  of  instruction.  In  an  address  in  New  York  in  the 
winter  of  1886-87,  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  well 
stated  the  object  of  the  association : 

I  think  it  most  advantageous  that,  just  at  this  epoch,  when  all  over  the  land  there 
are  efforts  making  to  introduce  manual  training,  a  society  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  to  collect  the  experience  of  this  and  other  lands,  to  furnish  actual  examples  of 
classes  organized  for  discipline  in  handicraft,  to  build  up  a  library,  to  provide  lec- 
tures, to  print  reports  and  papers,  and  to  diffuse  in  many  ways  sound  ideas. 
ED  94 57 
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In  Febroaiy,  1886,  Dr«  Jehn  W.  Diokensosi  3*e»d  %  paper  m  Waak 
iiigtoD,  before  the  superintendentB'  section  of  the  National  Edaostmil 
AsaooKatkm,  on  ^^  The  pnwmoe  ^  tiie  paUie  fichooi,"  in  which  h« 
weighed  the  subject  of  manual  traising  and  ftmnd  it  wanting.  Hi 
allowed  it  very  small  educational  valae,  being  as  he  Uumglit  iaifd] 
imitativo  and  unneoeasary  in  view  cf  the  dewIiquB6Bt  ^  laboritor] 
methods  in  scienoe.  He  omuodered  its  eocmomic  beanng^s  bej^vnd  tbi 
proper  pro^inoe  of  the  public  scth«>L  The  «cho«l8  ^^  must  fiot  be  eoiK 
fhsed  and  bordened  witdi  work  of  the  'home,  "Or  of  society,  «r  of  tiia 
chwrdu^ 

Supt  W.  B,  Powell,  of  Washington,  and  Svpt  H.  W.  Ooaptea,  d 
Toledo,  showed  no  sympathy  with  mch  views.  They  anaoniioed  tha 
success  of  manual  training  at  their  homes^  cbey  pegarded  ite  demand 
by  the  people  as  legitimate,  and  liiey  asserted  its  emin^t  edncatio&tl 
value. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  Dr.  Woodward  issued  a  book  en  the  ^Aiois, 
Methods,  and  Besnlts  of  Manual  Training''  under  the  title,  ^  The  Man- 
ual Training  School"  (D,  C.  Heath  &  Ool,  Bostcai.)  Mr,  CSharles  H,  Ham, 
of  Chicago,  had  already  brought  out  his  book  on  ^^  Manual  Training^ 
(Hanger  &  Ck).)^  in  which,  with  great  force  and  dramatic  ixnrer,  he  kad 
set  forth  the  character  and  mission  of  maxmal  training  as  iDostratod 
by  the  Chicago  school. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National  Ediraational  AseeciatNia  in 
1887,  manual  training  was  fully  discntssed.  For  the  firrt  time,  it  was 
Mt  that  the  vast  membership  of  the  aesooiation  was  friendly  to  the 
movement.  Papers  wore  read  before  the  general  association  by  Presi- 
dent Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Miss  L.  A. 
Fay,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  of  St,  Louis.  General 
Walker  pleaded  earnestly  and  powerfully  for  manual  training  for  all 
boys  and  girls  above  12  years  of  age  in  all  urban  commnnities.  He 
pointed  out  the  fruitlessness  of  much  that  pupils  are  required  to  do,  and 
the  essential  one-sidedness  of  standard  methods  of  training.    Said  he  : 

It  w  little  leee  than  a  shame  that  we  should  graduate  from  these  (high)  schools 
pupils  WHO  are  highly  accomplished  in  language^  composition,  and  dedamstioB,  but 
are  loss  keen  in  peroeption,  with  lees  of  visual  aoooraoy,  less  of  manual  4extecity, 
less  of  the  executive  faculty  than  the  children  of  the'  ordinary  ungraded  district 
school.2 

'  This  paper  this  not  published  till  March,  1887. 

^Six  weeks  after  the  above  words  were  uttered,  Wm.  Mather,  esq.,  M.  P.,  read  a 
paper  on  manual  training  before  the  British  Association  in  Manchester,  Enghuid,  in 
which  he  said:  ''It  is  of  secondary  importance,  after  reading  and  writing  have 
been  acquired  to  serve  as  useful  instruments,  to  pursue  systematically  the  study  of 
grammar,  language,  and  literature,  analysis  of  sentences,  Tefinement  of  eomposttien, 
elogaiKse  of  expression,  and  remote  historical  events.  Knowledgv  of  these  subjects 
increases  with  the  pursuit  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  especaaUy  imthe  stttdy  of  art 
and  scieooe ;  for  exact  expression  and  definition  and  even  ^^raoe  of  language  «ve  inad- 
eated  by  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  tbe  laws  ef  natuie  and  their 
operations.^  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  tbe  gkls  training  in  needle^ 
work  and  cooking. 
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Miss  Fay  outlined  aud  illasiarated  a  oaurse  in  drawing  and  tool  work 
for  pupils  from  0  to  18  years  of  age.  Her  references  to  her  own  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  and  inyestigator  in  tool  work  were  entiinsiastically 
received  by  the  audience. 

Dr.  Woodward  claimed  that  the  projier  function  of  the  public  school 
Tvas  much  broader  than  was  shown  in  the  ordinary  high  school. 

The  welfare  of  the  community  (which  means  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  numbers)  demwids  that  boys  be  so  trained  that  they  may 
All  become  intellectual  and  efficient  workers.  The  training  of  the 
many,  not  the  culture  of  the  few,  diould  be  sought.  The  manual 
tr^ning  school  is  better  than  the  home,  far  better  than  the  commercial 
liouse  or  shop^  &r  better  than  a  trade  school  or  the  street,  for  the  all- 
round  education  of  a  boy.    He  closed  thus : 

Let  as  not  fear  to  build  oar  own  house.  The  age  demands  a  new  school.  Neither 
Babylon^  n^  Athens,  nor  Rome,  irith  their  pinnacles  of  culture  resting  on  the 
l>arbaroa8  foandation  of  human  slavery,  nor  the  aristocracies  of  modem  times — 
none  of  these  can  teach  us  how  to  educate,  construct,  and  adorn  an  American  citizen. 
No  narrow,  selfish  aim,  no  prejudice  of  caste,  no  false  claim  of  high  culture  must 
mislead  us.  Give  all  our  boys  a  generous  symmetrical  training;  open  wide  the 
avenues  to  success,  to  usefulness,  to  happinees,  to  x>ower,  and  this  age  of  scieutifio 
progress  and  material  wealth  shall  also  be  an  age  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
attainment. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  which,  with  one  exception,  showed  faith 
and  a  growing  appreciation  of  manual  training  as  a  feature  of  general 
education.  General  Walker  closed  the  discus^n  by  expressing  '^  his 
profound  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  had  met  and  treated  the  subject." 

The  foundation  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  in  October,  1887,^  was 
an  educational  event  of  the  first  importance.  Although  this  is  chiefly 
an  art  and  trade  school  (as  the  manual  training  school  is  the  smallest 
of  its  departments),  yet  its  pure,  broad,  educational  spirit  is  admirable 
in  every  way.  This  splendid  institution  is  a  worthy  monument  to  a 
noble  man. 

The  years  of  1888  and  1889  witnessed  the  culmination  of  the  contro- 
versy for  and  against  manual  training. 

At  the  superintendents'  meeting  in  Washington,  February  14  to  16, 
1888,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ham  presented  a  paper  advocating  the  general 
introduction  of  manual  training  fnto  the  public  schools.  Being  a  lay- 
man, he  did  not  discuss  the  practical  working  of  manual  training  in 
the  school  programme,  but  devoted  himself  to  showing  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  school,  and  the  need  of  the  new  element. 

Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  followed  by  a  long  essay,  defending 
the  school  from  the  charge  of  failure,  claiming  that  the  popular  demand 
for  manual  training  rested  upon  a  false  estimate  of  what  pupils  know, 
and  of  what  schools  are  doing.  He  said  that  the  demand  for  manual 
training  was  ^^  based  on  a  fourfold  claim  of  gymnastics,  handicraft, 

'  By  Cliarlee  Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  City. 
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educational  uecessity,  and  general  welfare,  this  claim  baying  a 
lack  of  unity.    "It  is  also  my  opinion,'*  said  he,  "that  this  d 
does  not  proceed  from  those  who  are  most  concerned,  i.  e.,  the 
of  the  children.^* 

He  argued  that  manual  training  would  produce  materialism;  that^ 
introduction  would  "cost  an  enormous  sum;"  and  finally,  that 
introduced  into  existing  schools  it  had  failed.^ 

Superintendent  Marble's  conclusion  was  that  "manual  trainiac 
should  not  be  engrafted  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  provided  ia  spccsii 
schools  as  they  are  needed  and  can  be  afforded."  Dr.  Nicholas  Marm 
Butler  replied  that  he  had  seen  manual  training  engrafted  with  entin 
success.  It  no  longer  asked  admission  as  a  favor;  it  demanded  it  a$i 
right.  Referring  evidently  to  Mr.  Marble's  paper,  he  declared  ttiJ 
"the  subject  is  both  too  pressing  and  too  important  to  permit  us  ti 
spend  time  in  wandering  off  to  fight  duels  with  windmills  or  with  tbe 
creatures  of  anyone's  imagination." 

Dr.  Belfield,  of  the  Chicago  manual  training  school,  maintained  tbB 
broad  general  value  of  manual  training,  and  insisted  that  it  was  th* 
parents  and  not  the  teachers  who,  as  a  rule,  demanded  manual  train 
iug.  State  Supt.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  answered  Mr.  Marbk'e 
arguments  by  arguments  in  kind  and  equally  sharp. 

In  Mr.  Ham's  closing  remarks  he  said : 

Wo  do  not  live  by  literature,  but  by  labor.  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  love  of  ti« 
beautiful  in  literature,  but  I  detect  greater  beauty  in  greater  use.  There  ia  to  Di 
more  sentiment  in  a  locomotive  or  a  steamship  than  there  is  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare. George  Stephenson  is  a  grander  figure  in  the  progress  of  man  than  a  soon 
of  the  first  statesmen  of  that  time. 

These  words  of  an  enthusiastic  layman,  who  declared  that  it  was  the 
chief  purpose  of  his  life  to  see  manual  training  adopted  as  the  comer 
stone  of  our  educational  system,  are  quoted  because,  when  taken  in  con 
nection  with  his  strictures  upon  the  public  schools,  they  were  quickly 
caught  up  as  expressive  of  the  whole  argument  for  manual  training. 

President  Thomas  J.  Gray,  of  the  Minnesota  normal  school,  quotes 
the  above  remark  of  Mr.  Ham,  and,  saying  that  '^no  man  can  carry  out 
the  absurd  claims  of  the  manual  training  apostles  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  without  seeing  their  utter  nonsense,"  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows, by  the  aid  of  "cold  logic,"  to  draw  "legitimate  conclusions:" 

The  apotheosis  of  matter  is  complete.  But  one  thing  further  is  to  be  said,  tod 
that  is  potentially  said  in  the  statement  given  above,  viz:  Morse  or  Fulton  its 
grander  iigure  in  the  progress  of  man  than  is  Plato  or  Jesus  Christ.  The  latt«r 
made  neither  steamboats  nor  telegraphs.'    He  wrought  in  the  world  of  thought,  at 

'  Circular  of  Information,  No.  6, 1888,  p.  28,  Bureau  of  Education. 

*This  particular  argument  was  answered  by  the  writer  in  Kashvillo  in  July,  1889. 

'  There  may  have  been  more  than  one  reason  why  he  made  "neither  steamboati 
nor  telegraphs,"  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  carpenter's  son  at  the  age  of  30  was 
not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  axe,  the  saw,  and  the  hammer.  (Supt.  Thomas  U. 
Balliot,  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 
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did  Plato,  but  the  man  who  inyent43  a  sewing  machine  is  greater  than  both!     For 
shame,  intelligent,  Christian,  American  teachers!     (School  Journal,  June  23, 1888.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edueatioual  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July,  1888,  three  papers,  all  opposed  to  manual  training,  were 
read  before  the  general  association.  The  first  maintained  that  manual 
training  was  unnecessary  and  of  small  value,  and  what  little  value  it 
bad  was  special,  not  general.  The  second,  that  it  was  immoral,  materi- 
alistic, sordid,  and  in  the  interest  of  caste.  The  third,  that  it  was  ridic- 
ulous and  absurd.  All  these  papers  are  published  in  the  proceedings. 
At  the  same  time  a  splendid  exposition  of  manual  work  of  all  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  manual  training  school  to  the  tech- 
nical and  art  schools  was  made  in  San  Francisco.  This  exposition  did 
much  to  create  interest,  clear  up  ideas,  and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  criti- 
cism. A  prize  of  $200  was  oflFered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  work  by  a 
manual  training  school.  The  St.  Louis  school  made  a  very  full  exhibi- 
tion of  its  work  and,  as  was  evidently  expected  (for  very  few  Eastern 
schools  made  exhibits),  received  the  prize. 

At  the  superintendents'  meeting  in  Washington,  March  6-8, 1889, 
manual  training  was  the  chief  topic.  Its  relation  to  body  and  mind 
was  broadly  canvassed.  Papers  were  read  in  the  order  named,  by 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  of  N^ew 
York;  Editor  George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois;  Supt.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of 
Boston;  Lieut.  John  D.  Ford,  of  Baltimore,  and  Supt.  H.  W.  Compton, 
of  Cleveland.  All  the  addresses  were  published  in  fall  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Brown's  paper  was  in  answer  to  a  paper  written  by  Professor 
Woodward  and  published  in  The  Teacher  (Simpson  &  Co.,  'New  York) 
in  reply  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
"Intellectual  value  of  manual  training."  ^  Many  of  these  papers  were 
widely  read,  and  the  public  mind  was  well  prepared  for  the  final  dis- 
cussion which  began  at  Nashville. 

At  the  Kashville  meeting,  in  1889,  Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  president  of  the  national  association.  It  appeared  to  be 
his  wish  that  the  merits  of  manual  training  should  be  fully  discussed. 
The  council  of  the  committee  on  pedagogics  presented  a  report  on  "The 
educational  value  of  manual  training,"^  which  led  to  a  long  discussion. 
Professor  Woodward  spoke  to  the  general  association  on  "The  results 
of  the  St.  Louis  manual  training  school."  Dr.  Harris  followed  this  by 
a  paper  on  "The  intellectual  value  of  tool  work,"  and  another  pai>er  on 
"Art  education  the  true  industrial  education."  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  "Value  of  tool  instruction  as  related  to  the  active 
pursuits  in  which  pupils  may  subsequently  engage."  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
was  announced  to  present  a  paper  on  manual  training,  but  for  lack  of 


» This  paper  in  reply  to  Dr.  Brooks  forms  Chapter  XII  in  **  Manual  Training." 
(Contemporary  Science  Series,  Walter  Scott,  London,  1890.) 

2  This  report  was  signed  hy  Georjjo  P.  Brown,  S.  8.  Parr,  J.  II.  Hoose,  and  W.  T. 
Harris.     It  was  written  by  Dr.  Harris. 
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time  be  failed  to  read  it^  and  it  was  not  printed.  Sapt.  Heniy  A.  Wnse,  of 
Baltimore,  read  a  pax>er  on  ^^Manm^  training  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar 6cho(^ ;''  and  before  tine  department  for  indnstrial  training  Prof.  J. 
D.  Walters,  of  Kansas,  read  a  paper  on  ^  Ways,  means,  and  maxinMi  in 
manual  training.''  AH  the  papers  read  w^e  published  in  the  proeeed- 
iugs,  and  tiiie  council  report  was  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  was  eyideat  to  all  that  the  management  expected  to  settle  the  qoas- 
tion  of  the  stsAns  of  manual  training  at  the  l^ashville  meeting.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  expectation  was  realized,  fbr  except  as  regards 
methods,  grades,  and  limits  it  has  not  been  under  discussion  in  the 
national  association  since.  But  the  Kashyille  discussion  did  not  cease 
with  adjournment.  Its  echoes  were  heard  in  every  community.  Every 
report  and  refisrenee  to  manual  training  gave  evidence  of  more  or  less 
familiarity  with  tiie  Kashville  discnsskm. 

That  dtseussion  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  Undoubtedly  false 
issues  were  i)resented,  wild  assumptions  were  made,  and  much  that  was 
irrelevant  was  introduced,  but  the  outcome,  ^^  after  the  smoke  and  eon* 
fusion  of  battie  had  cleared  away,"  was  a  clear  conviction  uid  a  united 
purpose.  The  last  word  was  an  elaborate  review  of  the  council  rexx>rt, 
written  by  Professor  Woodward  for  The  Teadier  and  republished  in 
pamphlet  form  by  Heath  &  Co.  in  May,  1890.^  This  review  is  in  sub- 
stance published  as  Chapter  XV  of  Professor  Woodward's  English 
book  on  manual  training,  already  referred  to. 

Meanwhile,  reports  of  experiments  and  investigations  contributed  in 
a  powerful  manner  to  vindicate  the  claims  made  for  manual  training. 
A  commission  appointed  by  Grovernor  James  A.  Beaver, of  P«msyl- 
vania,  in  May,  1S87,  made  its  report  in  1889.  Presid^it  George  W. 
Atherton,  of  the  State  college,  was  chairman.  This  report  is  exceed- 
ingly full  and  valuable.  Every  available  source  of  information  was 
consulted  and  results  were  analyzed  and  compared.  The  commis- 
sion recommended  the  introduction  of  manual  training  as  a  required 
study  in  every  State  normal  school;  State  appropriations  for  such  dis- 
tricts as  may  establish  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools;  a  law  requiring  provision  for  manual  training  in  new  school 
buildings;  the  ^pointment  of  a  deputy  superintend^it  on  manual 
training;  and  the  immediate  introduction  of  manual  training  into  all 
reformatory  institutions  for  youtii  of  botii  sexes.  This  report  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recommendation  from  the  State  superintendent  that  manual 
training  be  put  into  all  high  schools  in  the  State. 

Beports  ft*om  experiments  like  the  following  were  calculated  to  allay 
opposition.  The  school  report  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year 
1889,  said: 

Your  committee  on  manual  training;  in  making  this  their  first  annual  report,  con- 
gratulate the  board  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  shop  instruction.  This 
department  was  first  opened  in  February,  1888,  making  it  a  required  course  with  the 


*  This  pamphlet  was  also  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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first  and  socond  year  pnpila,  snd  an  optional  coarse  with  the  seniors  and  juniors. 
But  so  great  was  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  that  all  signified 
their  desire  to  attend,  and  the  interest  has  hecn  sustained  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  feared  at  tirst  that  the  opening  of  this  department  might  cause  a  falling  olf 
in  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  their  other  studies,  hut  your  committee  are  happy 
to  say,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  maintained, 
and  at  the  present  time  our  school  stands  higher  than  it  ever  did  in  the  past. 

Manual  training  is  no  longer  an  experiment  with  U8.  We  have  become  satisfied 
of  its  high  educational  value,  and  we  believe  it  will  remain  a  fixed  element  in  our 
system.  Thus  far,  we  have  confined  shop  work  to  the  high-schoolboys;  next  fall 
wo  shall  introduce  woodworking,  in  the  sloyd  form,  among  the  girls  in  the  high 
school.    It  has  the  united  sapport  of  the  entire  faculty. 

Finally,  came  the  reports  of  committees  sent  oat  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  methods  employed  in  different  well-established  schools 
and  the  success  attending  them.  Many  such  reports  were  printed,  but  . 
none  have  met  the  eyes  of  the  writer  more  searching  in  its  analysis  or 
more  discriminating  in  its  discussion  of  details  than  that  of  Snpt. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  of  Boston.  As  his  report  *  states,  he  was  sent  by  the 
school  committee  to  visit  and  inspect  the  manual  training  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Seaver  began  with  St.  Louis.  He  shall  tell  his  own  method 
of  inspection  and  his  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  manual  training,  just  then  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
educator: 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  school  was  in  full  operation.  The  director  bade  uie 
make  myself  perfectly  at  homo,  question  the  teachers,  question  the  boys,  and  make 
my  investigation  as  thorough  as  was  in  ray  power,  with  all  the  help  they  could  give. 
I  devoted  four  days  to  the  investigation.  The  results  were  a  large  book,  full  of 
notes,  and  a  clear  impression  in  my  mind  of  a  well-organized  and  vigoronsly  working 
school.  I  can  not  here  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  used  my  privilege  of 
questioning  freely  and  thoroughly.  I  foUowed  classes  from  the  schoolrooms  into 
the  drawing-rooms,  and  into  the  shops.  I  found  the  boys  equally  alert  and  intelli- 
gent in  all  branches  of  their  work.  They  were  as  ready  to  describe  and  give  the 
reasons  for  every  step  in  the  process  of  forging  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs  as  they 
were  to  state  and  give  the  reasons  for  every  step  in  the  demonstration  of  a  geomet- 
rical theorem. 

There  are  those  who  donbt  the  educative  value  of  manual  training.  Lot  any  such 
persons  spend  a  few  hours  in  a  good  manual  training  school  like  this,  observing  the 
boys  at  their  work  and  questioning  them  about  it,  and  if  his  doubts  about  the 
educative  value  of  manual  training  do  not  vanish  it  wiU  be  because  he  measures 
educative  value  by  standards  not  in  common  use.  I  should  desire  him  particularly 
to  converse  with  those  boys  in  the  machine  shop,  now  drawing  near  the  close  of 
their  course,  and  busily  at  work  on  their  "  projects ''  for  graduation  day.  Liot  him 
ask  for  explanations,  question  them  closely  for  reasons,  observe  the  quality  of  their 
work,  note  their  own  criticisms  and  estimates  of  it,  and  he  must  be  an  unreasonable 
man  if  he  does  not  admit  that  somehow  their  school  training  has  developed  in  them 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The  result  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  analyze 
and  account  for  it  as  we  may. 

Since  June,  1890,  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  manual  training, 
except  such  as  has  arisen  from  diflTerences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  of 


'  Boston  School  Docament  No.  15, 1889. 
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organizatiou  and  instruction.  Manual  training  is  recognized  as  aa  It 
essential  feature  in  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  \¥bile  ^  |^ 
nature  and  essence  of  manual  training  Were  under  discussion,  mauuil 
training  schools  were  multiplying  and  prosi)ering.  Their  existence  vir 
accepted  by  the  public  before  their  right  to  exist  had  been  established 
in  the  judgment  of  those  educational  critics  "  who  were  most  competent 
to  decide.'' 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  have  been  conspicuous  in  their  cordial 
reception  and  nurture  of  manual  training.  In  May,  1888,  an  exhibitkm 
of  industrial  work  was  made,  lasting  three  days.  It  embraced  '^aH 
kinds  of  school  work  that  can  be  represented  graphically  or  objectively, 
viz,  manual  training,  industrial  art  work,  sewing,  kindergarten  wort 
clay  modeling,  and  manual  work  of  every  kind  produced  in  the  schools.'" 
The  expense  was  met  by  the  Public  Education  Association.  School 
boards  throughout  the  country  were  invited  to  send  representatives, 
and  many  did  so,  presenting  reports  on  their  return.  President  James 
MacAlister  (then  superintendent)  in  March,  1890,  in  a  valuable  paper 
on  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  says,  in  rrf- 
erence  to  that  exhibition : 

The  committee  can  not  too  warmly  express  its  approval  of  the  spirit  displayed  by 
Philadelphia  in  this  great  educational  movement.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our  school  history — important  in  its  immediate 
indueuce^  but  vastly  more  so  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future.  The  feasibility  of  a 
general  system  of  co-education  of  head  and  hand  has  been  established  beyond  per- 
adventure,  and  in  presenting  with  more  than  usual  detail  the  permanent  features  of 
the  exhibition,  the  committee  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  place  on 
permanent  record  the  part  taken  by  Philadelphia  in  the  inauguration  of  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  educational  reform  of  the  present  time. 

This  paper  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  is  valuable  as  showing  the 
result  of  four  years  of  experience  and  observation.    He  says: 

In  the  manual  training  school  the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, and  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  schools  of  a 
similar  grade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room  work. 

The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a  better  means  of  cultivating  the  faeultiei 
of  reuson  and  judgment  than  many  things  which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of 
instruction.  Measurement,  comparisons,  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  coop- 
eration of  mind,  hand,  and  eye,  all  conduce  to  a  broader  mental  culture  than  can  be 
gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  which  at  present  usurp  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
pupil's  time.  *  *  *  What  is  needed  is  to  bring  thought  and  labor  together;  to 
make  every  thinker  a  worker  and  every  worker  a  thinker,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  school. 

Tlio  success  which  has  attended  the  manual  training  school  from  the  first  is  the 
best  guaranty  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  organized  and 
conducted.  Beginning  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it 
has  steadily  grown  in  public  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more  than  justified 
every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Every  available  foot  of  space  is  now 
occupied,  and  it  has  become  impossible  to  admit  all  the  pupils  who  apply  for 
admission. 

This  statement  of  things  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Manual  Training  School,  so  that  there  are  now  two  large  public  manual 
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training  schools  in  Philadelphia.  Both  these  schools,  enlarged  during 
the  past  summer  (1894),  are  full  to  the  maximum.  The  credit  for  the 
initiative  of  the  movement  in  Philadelphia  wouhl  seem  to  belong  to 
Edward  T.  Steel,  esq.,  the  president  of  the  school  board  which  called 
Mr.  MacAlister.  President  Steel  had  already  seen  the  workings  of 
manual  training  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  he  wanted  a  man  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.    He  found  just  what  he  wanted  in  James  MacAlister. 

In  Philadelphia  manual  training  is  a  very  comprehensive  term.  It 
embraces  all  the  hand  work  from  the  kindergartens  to  the  high  schools. 
It  is  exceedingly  full  in  its  provisions  for  the  girls  in  its  grammar 
grades.  Sewing  and  cooking  are  as  systematically  and  as  successfully 
taught  as  arithmetic.^ 

Among  the  more  recent  developments  of  manual  training — and  no 
attempt  is  here  made  to  mention  all  that  has  been  done — is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  following :  The  manual  training  high  schools  of  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Providence,  R.  L;  Chicago,  111.;  Denver, Colo. ;  Brooklyn, N,  Y.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Menomonie,  Wis.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  the  last  named 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Mechanic  Art  High  School.  Instances  of  the 
incorporation  of  manual  training  in  old  high  schools  are  too  numerous 
for  mention.  At  the  World's  Fair  there  were  exhibits  of  tool  work 
from  seventy  American  manual  training  schools  of  grammar  or  high 
school  grade. 

The  growth  of  the  Louisville  manual  training  high  school  is  interest- 
ing, and  as  that  school  serves  the  purpose  of  a  model  in  many  respects, 
a  sketch  of  its  history  is  here  given. 

As  already  stated,  President  Runkle  gave  an  account  of  tool  instruc- 
tion before  theNational  Educational  Association,  which  met  in  Louisville 
in  1877.  In  1881  Professor  Goss  gave  a  lecture  on  the  course  in  mechanic 
arts  in  Purdue  University  before  the  school  board.  Soon  after  an  effort 
was  made  to  organize  a  manual  training  course  in  the  male  high  school, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  the  trades  and  labor  unions  of  the  city  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  aim  was  to  teach  trades. 

In  May,  1886,  Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  invited  by  the  Con-- 
versation  Club,  gave  a  public  lecture  on  the  aims,  methods,  and  results 
of  the  St.  Louis  school.  His  lecture  was  illustriated  by  shopwork  and 
drawings,  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

In  1890  the  school  board  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest  and  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  male  high  school  in  September  of  that  year.  A 
single  division  of  20  boys  was  formed  and  equipped  with  woodworking 
tools.    The  boys  devoted  one  hour  before  the  regular  session  of  the 


1  Recent  information  from  Philadelphia  is  to  the  effect  that  in  Juno  last  500  boys, 
-who  had  finished  the  grammar  schools,  applied  for  admission  to  the  manual  training 
schools.  In  the  examination  over  300  made  a  standing  of  70  per  cent  or  above  and 
were  admitted.  The  other  200  were  rejected.  Superintendent  Brooks  says  of  these 
200  rejected  boys :  '*  Some  of  them  returned  to  the  grammar  schools,  but  the  majority 
of  them  probably  ceased  to  go  to  school." 
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high  school  to  a  lesson  in  drawing  and  two  hoars  after  the  regular  ses- 
sion to  shop  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  above  very  unfavorable  conditions  the  experiment 
was  declared  a  success,  and  in  September,  1891,  the  equipment  was 
increased  to  accommodate  48  boys;  96  boys,  however,  applied  and  were 
admitted  to  the  work.  The  practice  time  was  cut  to  forty-five  minutes 
daily  and  the  shop  hour  was  incorporated  into  the  school  programme. 

Efforts  were  then  made  to  raise  by  subscription  money  to  buOd  and 
equip  an  independent  manual  training  school,  but  all  attempts  were 
inadequate  till  Mr.  A.  Y.  Du  Pont  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  proposed 
to  give  the  land,  erect  the  buildings,  and  equip  the  school  himself.  In 
May,  1892,  his  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  school  board,  which  bound 
itself  to  <^  maintain  in  said  building  a  manual  training  school  of  the  first 
order  as  a  part  of  the  pubhc  school  system,  free  to  all  white  boys  in  the 
city  qualified  to  enter  the  male  high  school  and  not. under  13  years 
of  age."  It  was  also  agreed  that  "the  teachers  and  professors  in  the 
manual  department  shall  in  every  case  be'graduates  of  some  reputable 
manual  training  school.'' 

By  October,  1892,  the  unfinished  buildings  permitted  partial  use,  and 
the  school  started  with  122  students.  In  May,  1893,  the  completed 
buildings  were  dedicated  and  turned  over  to  the  school  board.  Pro- 
fessor Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  deeply  interested  iu 
the  enterprise,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  The  teacher  of  all  the 
experimental  classes  and  the  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Henry 
F.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  school. 

The  school  is  admirably  equipped,  well  managed,  and  deservedly  [K)p 
ular.    The  present  enrollment  is  (October,  1894) : 

Post-graduato  stadent 1 

Senior  or  third-year  class 41 

Middle  or  second-year  class 65 

Junior  or  first-year  class 110 

Total 217 

The  floor  plans  of  the  school  buildings  are  given  later  in  this  report, 
with  items  of  cost.  The  reader  is  referred  to  them  as  exceedingly 
valuable. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  and  personal  sorrow  that  the  writer  adds 
to  the  above  brief  sketch  the  fact  that  just  two  weeks  after  the  dedica- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  an  intense  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  completion 
of  the  work  and  at  the  spirit  shown  by  the  school  board  and  people  of 
Louisville,  Mr.  Du  Pont  very  suddenly  died. 

The  city  of  Louisville  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  had  such  a 
citizen,  and  he  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  an  opportunity. 
He  could  have  builded  no  more  splendid  monument,  and  he  could  have 
set  no  more  glorious  example. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  distinguished  for  generosity  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  manual  training.     In  1878  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thui^s- 
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toii — theu  of  Stevens  Institnte  of  Technology,  Hoboken— compiled  a 
report  on  the  relation  of  education  to  the  higher  manufactnres^  reeon^- 
mending  the  eBtabli&hment  of  what  we  now  call  mannal  training  schools. 
The  interest  aroused  by  this  report  was  fostered  by  the  labors  of  sa<^ 
persons  as  Bev.  George  C.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Stevens,  Dr. 
UTicbolas  Murray  Butler,  and  others.  In  1885  the  State,  through  its 
le^slature,  offered  to  duplicate  any  amount  between  $500  and  $5,000 
that  a  city  or  town  would  raise  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
manual  training.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  action  a  great  many 
beginnings  have  been  made,  though  as  yet  no  fully  equipped  manual 
training  high  school  has  been  organized.  Though  all  reports  of  progress 
and  results  apx>ear  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  the  amount  of  legitimate  manual  training  incorporated  with 
high  school  studies  is  small,  and  that  its  position  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  programme  is  by  no  means  well  assured.^ 

The  latest  and  most  important  step  in  the  interest  of  higher  manual 
training  is  the  action  of  Ma*ssachusetts,  under  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  lead  of  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary,  in  making  it 
obligatory  upon  every  city  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  establish 
and  maintain  manual  training  in  a  (or  in  the)  public  high  school.  This 
act  is  already  in  force,  and  as  a  consequence  some  twenty  cities  are 
diseassing  plans  for  such  schools.  In  harmony  with  this  step  forward 
is  the  establishment  of  a  new  State  normal  school  at  Fitchburg,  which 
will  include  a  manual  training  plant.  This  will  serve  not  only  to  train 
teachers  in  the  new  elements,  but  will  stand  as  a  model  equipment  for 
ali  higb  schools. 

Nowhere  has  manual  training  for  the  grammar  grades  been  more 
thoaghtfuUy  and  thoroughly  studied  than  in  Boston.  The  school  com- 
mittee, under  the  lead  of  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Oapen  and  Supt.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver,  have  conducted  the  most  searching  investigations  of  existing 
theories  and  x>r&ctices,  as  applied  to  elementary  work  in  wood,  with  a 
view  to  its  introduction  into  the  upper  grades.  A  sketch  of  the  work 
done  previous  to  1893  is  given  by  Chairman  Capen  in  his  rex)ort  for 
1892.  ^^As  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  cooking  and  manual  training 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  become  universal  in  our  grammar  schools, 
it  seems  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  their  early  history." 

After  reciting  the  unavailing  efi'orts  of  private  individuals  in  1881 
and  1882  to  get  classes  of  pupils  into  the  Korth  Bennet  Industrial 
School,  permission  was  granted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  a  member  of 
the  school  committee,  to  the  boys  from  one  school  to  enter  the  "indus- 
trial school  for  the  instruction  of  carpentry,  printing,  and  shoemaking,'^ 
in  September,  1883.  In  March,  1885,  permission  was  given  to  pupils  to 
attend  the  industrial  school  supported  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  two 


'  It  IS  perhape  a  little  nufortuDato  tbat  tlie  Dame  '^manual  training"  i8  made  to 
cover  all  hand  work  .  n  all  grades,  and  tbat  the  faigber  tool  Tvork  and  drawing  are  so 
little  coordinated. 
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hours  a  week,  the  girls  to  have  '^  lessons  in  cooking,  housekeeping, 
laundry  work,  and  the  boys  iu  printing,  carpentry,  and  shi 

Two  cooking  schools  were  started  in  1885,  one  supported  by 
Mary  Hemenway,  the  other  by  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Miss  Sarah  B. 
The  flrs^  school  was  aBSumed  by  the  city  in  1888  and  the  secori 
1892.    "  These  two  kitchens  were  the  first  public  school   kitcb^ti 
America.''    (School  Doc.  No.  21, 1892,  p.  15.)    Other  cooking 
were  established  in  1886  and  subsequently,  till  every  grammar  scl 
was  provided  for  by  1893. 

An  apology  for  a  woodworking  shop  for  grammar  boys  at 
once  a  week  was  started  in  1884,  and  experiments  in  sloyd 
started  in  1888.  Modifications  were  at  once  found  necessary  i 
adaptation  of  sloyd  methods  to  American  needs  and  standards, 
nent  among  which  was  a  satisfactory  system  of  drawing.  It  th« 
api>ears  that  as  late  as  1888  the  Swedish  sloyd  had  "no  satisfaetai} 
system  of  drawing"  in  connection  with  their  whittling. 

While  experimenting  with  a  modification  of  the  sloyd  system  arrangrf 
by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  three  other  schemes  (they  can  not  be  called  ^ 
tems,  for  they  all  aim  at  the  same  thing  and  include  almost  identic^ 
methods  of  instruction,  the  differences  being  confined  to  numb«^ 
sequence,  and  character  of  the  exercise,  very  much  as  different  ari^ 
metics  employ  different  examples,  different  illustrations,  and  differ®* 
orders  of  contents)  were  tested  under  the  most  favorable  conditioiis; 
one  designed  and  supervised  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Leavitt,  one  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kendall,  and  one  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Eddy. 

The  comparative  value  of  these  schemes  is  still  a  matter  of  investt 
gation,  but  there  is  no  question  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  ^ 
cases,  and  that  the  plan  ultimately  adopted  will  contain  elemeaU 
from  all. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  enlightened  i)olicy  and  jndicisJ  to- 
ness  of  the  Boston  managers.  Teachers  of  drawing  and  tool  work  ha^ 
been  stimulated  to  study  their  subjects  and  to  test  their  theories,  with 
a  view  not  so  much  to  favor  external  interests  as  to  arrive  at  the  best. 

Other  cities  (notably  New  York  and  Chicago)  have  experimented 
with  tool  work  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  tW 
no  experiments  have  been  so  instructive,  and  on  the  whole  so  generafly 
successful,  as  those  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools.  The  following  testi 
mony  is  worthy  of  permanent  preservation.  It  was  written  about 
January,  1893,  by  President  Capen,  of  the  Boston  school  committee: 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report  we  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  important 
of  this  now  education  which  is  educating  the  hand  and  the  eye  and  the  mind  together- 
Wo  are  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  that  thinking  begins  with  things.  There  ai* 
Bomo  who  may  still  believe  that  the  outlay  for  shops  and  for  these  special  teaeb^ 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  caprice  of  the  bonr.  But  the  nnmbef 
of  such  is  very  few,  and  they  show  that  they  have  given  the  matter  but  superficial 
thought.  The  little  time  that  it  has  been  tested  in  our  schools  has  already  sbown 
its  value.     Nothing  else  has  such  power  to  soften,  refine,  and  humanize  rude  girls 
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aod  boys,  to  lead  them  to  respect  others,  and  to  bring  oat  those  qualities  which  will 
lead  them  in  turn  to  be  respected.  In  the  early  spring  of  this  year  a  class  of  boys 
mras  brought  for  the  first  time  into  one  of  our  shops.  They  were  from  homes  in  one 
of  the  worst  sections  of  our  city,  and  for  a  lesson  or  two  seemed  almost  ungovern- 
able. But  in  less  than  three  months  these  rude  boys  became  so  fascinated  with  their 
inrork  that,  compelled  to  be  left  largely  to  themselves  one  day  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  a  teacher,  they  excited  the  admiration  and  comment  of  some  educators  who  unex- 
pectedly called  because  of  their  ceaseless  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  These  few 
Tveeks  had  changed  the  wild  boys  of  the  street  into  those  that  were  courteous  and 
respectful  and  eager  for  advancement.  Ita  value  as  a  diBciplinary  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cational force  has  not  been  overestimated. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked,  "  What  has  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
the  home  of  the  pioneer  manual  training  school,  done  in  the  matter  of 
manual  training.''  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  "Nothing."^  But 
this  *'  nothing''  is  not  in  consequence  of  public  indifference,  but  because 
of  lack  of  money.  The  money  for  the  support  of  St.  Louis  public 
schools  comes  partly  from  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  a  4-mill  tax  on 
the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  city.  At  present  value  the 
iucome  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  schools  as  now  organized. 
All  manual  training  is  more  or  less  expensive,  requiring  additional 
equipments,  rooms,  and  teachers,  and  the  school  board  may  neither 
run  in  debt  nor  increase  the  rate  of  taxation,  except  by  securing  the 
authority  from  a  "majority  of  the  taxpayers"  of  the  city,  an  appeal 
which  no  school  board  has  recently  made.  This  explanation  is  due 
both  to  the  school  board  and  to  the  people  of  the  city,  than  whom  no 
community  could  be  more  generally  iu  favor  of  manual  training. 
Undoubtedly  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  will  ere  long  find  a 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  view  of  the  general  acceptance  of  manual  training  as  a  necessary 
feature  of  education,  and  the  general  need  of  exact  information  in 
regard  to  methods  of  organization  and  forms  of  equipment,  it  is  thought 
best  to  insert  an  extract  from  an  essay  upon  organization,  read  by  the 
present  writer  at  Bethlehem  before  the  American  Institution  of  Instruc- 
tion, in  July,  1891. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Should  manual  training  be  introduced  into  existing  high  schools  in  a  distinct 
course  of  study,  or  should  separate  schools  be  organized  to  be  known  as  manoal 
training  high  schools f 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  be  based  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  con- 
stituency to  be  counted  on,  or  the  probable  demand  for  manual  training,  and,  sec- 
ondly, on  the  chances  for  successful  management. 

I.   THE   CONSTITUENCY. 

While  claiming  that  manual  training  should  to  a  certain  extent  enter  iuto  the 
education  of  every  boy  and  girl,  and  claiming  also  that  no  assumption  should  be 
made  as  to  the  future  careers  of  pupils  in  manual  training  schools,  it  is  evident  that 


'The  St.  Louis  manual  training  school  is  one  of  the  subordinate  departments  of 
Washington  University,  and  is  not  a  free  school,  though  it  distributes  annually  a 
large  number  of  free,  or  partly  free,  **  scholarships.'^ 
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a  raannal  training  Bcbool  is  sharply  distinguished  from  a  classical  high  school  aad 
from  a  commercial  high  school,  by  its  clear  recognition  of  the  demands  of  indnstTial 
occni>atioas.  There  is  of  course  mnch  common  ground  in  the  three  kinds  of  Bchool, 
bnt  only  their  distinguishing  traits  are  now  referred  to.  I  am  irilUng  to  admit  that 
the  popular  demand  for  manual  training  arises  from  a  conscious  desire  on  tho  part 
of  parents  and  children  for  an  education  which  shall  in  a  direct  and  evident  nuumer 
prepare  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  The  existence  of  tliis  desire 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  destined  career  of  particular  i>eople.  A  large  majority  of 
our  active  workers  are  engaged  in  manual  occupations^  such  as  agriculture,  manii- 
faoture,  construction,  and  transportation ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  tiurt 
a  school  which  fairly  represents  the  people  will  contribute  workers  to  carry  on  such 
work,  even  though  they  greatly  improve  its  quality  and  widen  its  scope. 

Tho  belief  that  there  is  a  school  education  which,  while  very  general  in  character, 
bears  in  the  industrial  direction  as  no  former  education  bore,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  giving  higher  intellectual  standing  to  industrial  workers,  as  well  as  tending  to 
their  social  and  financial  success,  is  what  gives  strength  to  tho  manual  traininf 
movement  in  every  community. 

There  is  no  question  but  as  a  rule  those  who  for  any  reason  look  forward  to  inda»- 
trial  life,  and  who  see  no  manual  training  school  open  for  them,  withdraw  from 
school  before  tho  high  school  is  reached.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  boys.  Hence 
the  great  majority  of  boys  of  high  school  age  are  not  at  school.  The  census  tables 
show  that  between  7  and  8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  a  city  consists  of  boys  and 
girls  in  their  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  years. 

Suppose  a  city  has  100,000  people;  there  are  then  about  7,500  young  people  of 
high  school  age.  Not  one-tenth  of  them  are  in  the  high  school,  and  from  two- thirds 
to  four-fifths  of  them  are  not  at  school  anywhere.  These  unschooled  youth  are  not 
all  stupid,  nor  vicious,  nor  poverty-stricken.  Fully  one-third,  if  not  one-half,  of 
them  are  so  constituted  and  so  mtnated  that  they  would  attraid  a  mi»aal  trmining 
high  school  if  one  were  open  to  them.  When,  last  January  (1891),  I  urged  the  mayor 
and  school  committee  of  Boston  to  establish  an  independent  school  for  manual  -train- 
ing, I  told  them  that  they  would  have  1,000  boys  applying  within  three  years,  with- 
out sensibly  interfering  with  the  attendance  at  the  Latin  school  or  at  the  English 
high. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  is  suggestive.  Its  first  manual  training  high  oehoel 
was  crowded  for  some  years  and  applicants  were  turned  away.  A  second  school  of 
tho  same  kind  was  established  over  a  year  ago. 

You  will  find  the  same  conditions  in  every  city.  It  is  a  new  idea  that  there  is  an 
education  which  precedes  industrial  life  as  appropriately  as  there  is  one  which  pre- 
cedes mercantile  life  or  the  professional  school.  Until  recently  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  it  took  no  great  amount  of  brains  to  be  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  that  an 
education  was  largely  wasted  on  one  so  long  as  he  remained  a  mechanic.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  that  a  skilled  worker  in  the  materials  of  construction  need  not  be 
a  draftsman,  nor  a  mathematician,  nor  a  chemist,  nor  a  physicist,  nor  a  master  of 
English.  It  is  now  known  that  every  one  of  these  things  helps,  not  only  to  make 
one  more  respected  and  more  influential  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  but  to  be  a  better 
and  more  snccessfnl  mechanic. 

This  idea  is  having  immense  influence  among  the  people  in  favor  of  more  edncatton 
and  what  they  consider  more  appropriate  education.  A  second  idea  is  that  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  practical  power  over  men  and  things  are  the  fruit  of  more  than  one 
course  of  study.  Already  it  is  seen  that  the  graduate  of  a  manual  training  school 
has  many  advantages,  when  compared  with  those  whose  education  has  n^ected 
either  hand  culture  or  brain  culture. 

Hence,  without  further  excursion  in  this  fruitful  field,  I  conclude  that  there  is  id 
every  city  an  abundance  of  good  material,  backed  by  a  wide  demand,  for  a  high 
school  in  which  the  manual  elements  shall  be  essential  features  entering  into  the 
course  of  study  of  every  pupil. 
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U.   AN  IXDEPENDKXT  SCHOOL  WITH  A  FULL  CUKRICULUM. 

I  wisb  BOW  to  show  tliat  it  is  better  to  est^ablisli  independent  schools,  in  the  place 
of  enlarging  and  extending  those  already  existing. 

This  is  a  question  of  policy  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Usage  has  not  been 
uniform.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Providence  they  have 
complete  and  indejiendent  manual  training  schools.*  If  to  these  we  add  schools 
really  organized  for  general  education  but  not  under  public  management,  I  should 
mention  those  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis ; 
the  high  school  of  Pratt  Institute ;  the  Miller  School  of  Crozet,  Va. ;  Drexcl  Institute ; 
Girard  College,  and  the  Lick  Mechanic^  School  of  San  Francisco. 

The  great  majority  like  those  of  Toledo,  Cambridge,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Miane- 
apolb,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  New  York,  Daveupint, Fall  River  (Mass.), Menominee  (Wis.), 
Indianapotis,  Albany,  and  the  cities  of  New  Jersey,  have  incorporated  maaual  train- 
ing courses  of  greater  or  less  extent  into  existing  schools.  This  latter  course  was  Uie 
natural  one,  so  long  as  the  value  and  popularity  of  manual  training  was  uncertain. 

Assuming  then  that  a  city  has  decided  to  furnish  to  its  youth  of  high  school  age 
opportunity  for  manual  training,  what  are  the  specific  reasons  against  an  incorpora- 
tion with  the  existing  high  school  and  in  favor  of  an  independent  organization? 
Some  of  the  following  arguments  will  have  far  less  force  ten  years  hence  than  they 
have  to-day. 

(1)  All  the  traditions  of  the  existing  high  school  are  opposed  to  manual  training. 
The  manual  elements  did  not  enter  into  the  education  of  the  teachers,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  they  should  lightly  value  a  training  they  have  never  had  them- 
eelves,  which  they  have  never  felt  the  need  o^  and  which  as  they  think  has  no  place 
in  a  liberal  education.  All  high  scJiool  teachers  do  not  ieel  thus,  but  many  of  them, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  do. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  these  teachers.  If  they  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  they  will  speak  out  and  they  will  belittle  the  manual  features.  We 
most  give  them  time;  wisdom  and  judgment  are  matters  of  growth,  and  none  of  us 
stand  now  where  we  stood  ten  years  ago.  But  meanwhile  if  we  would  give  the  new 
ideas  a  fair  chance  for  healthy,  vigorous  growth,  we  most  plant  them  in  a  new  field 
aloof  from  the  blighting  winds  of  a  contemptuous  scorn  and  the  clouds  of  a  haughty 
indifierence. 

(2)  The  old  programmes  are  all  against  manual  training.  One  principal  says :  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  manual  training,  but  every  pupil  must  have  his  five  recitations  first. 
The  boys  who  wish  to  have  manual  training  can  take  it  after  school."  Another 
principal  insists  upon  four  recitations,  or  perhaps  only  three,  but  they  muat  follow 
the  old  order  and  the  manual  features  are  always  to  be  secondary ;  they  are  the  first 
to  be  cut  off  and  omitted  on  special  occasions.  In  some  schools  a  failure  in  mathe- 
matics or  history  debars  one  from  the  day's  exercise  in  shop,  and  so  on.  In  aome 
cases  principals  refuse  to  admit  one's  standing  in  shop  and  drawing  as  elements 
of  scholarship  in  awarding  class  honors.  The  standards  which  ordinary  high  school 
pupils  must  reach  if  they  are  to  go  into  higher  education  fail  to  recognize  manual 
training  beyond  a  possible  requirement  of  a  feeble  amount  of  geometrical  drawing. 
This  neglect  has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  manual  training  in  the  minds  of  students. 

These  evils  do  not  exist  in  all  schools,  nor  do  all  of  them  exist  in  any  school,  but 
they  are  far  too  common  and  they  affect  manual  training  pupils  unfavorably. 

(3)  Even  when  the  disposition  of  teachers  and  the  arrangement  of  the  programmes 
is  all  that  one  could  ask,  the  manual  training  sections  of  a  general  high  school  are 
exposed  inevitably  to  unfavorable  influences.  The  full  manual  training  school  pro- 
gramme covers  more  hours  per  day  t^an  the  ordinary  academic  programme — at  least 
it  ought,  even  if  it  does  not.  The  result  is  that  every  day  manual  training  students 
are  exposed  to  peculiar  trials  and  temptations.    When  other  students  take  their 


'  To  this  list  can  now  be  added  Denver,  Louisville,  Cleveland,  and  Brooklyn. 
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traps  And  march  out  of  school  for  a  hot  dinner  at  home  or  an  hour*8  recreation,  tke 
manual  student  must  keep  on  an  hour  longer  at  his  mathematics,  science,  literatme, 
drawing,  or  shop.  Of  coarse,  if  he  is  zealous  and  high  minded,  he  can  stand  Um 
daily  trial  (or,  rather,  it  is  no  trial  to  him),  hat  the  contrast  is,  in  general,  nnfavor- 
ahle,  and  it  works  against  the  success  of  the  manual  course.  In  the  independent 
school  all  the  pupils  have  the  same  extent  of  programme  and  all  arc  dismissed  at  the 
same  time.  It  matters  not  if  a  different  hour  of  dismissal  obtains  at  another  school; 
in  this  school  there  is  uniformity  and  the  pupils  think  nothing  about  it. 

(4)  There  is  a  concentration  of  interest  in  a  school  where  there  is  a  single  conns 
of  study.  Boston  is  wise  in  differentiating  its  high  schools.  The  classical  «ohooI 
is  by  itself.  The  interests  of  all  its  pupils  are  centered  upon  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  The  pupils  have  a  common  interest,  and  their  conversation  ont  of 
hours  is  on  subjects  common  to  all.  There  is  no  tendency  to  reopen  questions  of 
choice.  The  enthusiasm  of  one  fires  the  enthusiasm  of  all  his  associates,  for  theii 
studies  are  the  same. 

In  a  school  with  a  variety  of  courses  the  case  is  very  different.  The  zeal  of  one  Is 
very  apt  to  quench  the  ardor  of  another,  for  it  is  in  a  different  field.  Boys  are  prone 
to  think  other  studies  more  interesting,  or  more  profitable,  or  easier  than  they  find 
t\|eirs.  This  daily  association  of  students  in  different  courses  of  study  is  demoral- 
izing. Hence,  I  say,  if  your  community  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  it,  let  your 
high-school  work  be  differentiated  into  different  schools,  not  on  a  geographical 
basis,  hut  according  to  their  curricula. 

(5)  There  is  another  reason  for  the  independent  organization  of  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  which  I  base,  not  ou  observation,  hut  on  my  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
When  manual  training  is  made  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  high  school,  and  not 
incorporated  as  a  coordinate  and  integral  part  of  it,  there  is  a  divided  responsibility 
in  the  care  and  education  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 

Many  of  our  most  valuable  high  school  principals  feel  unable  to  assume  charge  of 
the  manual  features,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  the  care  of  such  entirely  to  a  saper- 
intendent.  Hence,  during  certain  hours  pupils  are  under  the  direction  of  one 
person;  during  other  hours,  under  another.  Any  unusual  demand  (and  there  are 
always  a  good  many  such  demands)  trenches  ou  somebody's  time  and  the  off  hoars 
are  a  common  battle  ground. 

All  the  advanced  drawing,  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry  should  be 
clearly  correlated  with  the  shop  work  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  hence  I  think 
the  pupils  should  he  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  and  they  should  all  be  under  the 
direction  of  one  head. 

1  have  thus  given  ^ve  good  reasous  for  a  separate  organization.  A  reason  for  the 
opposite  course  would  exist  in  the  matter  of  cost,  provided  the  manual  work  was 
relatively  small  and  the  students  were  gathered  from  different  grades.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  such  scattered  divisions,  nor  of  classes  made  up  almost  entirely  of  vol- 
unteers from  classes  already  in  high  schools.  Neither  am  I  planning  for  those 
students  who  are  engaged  in  fitting  for  classical  colleges,  and  who  can  spare  tim« 
for  a  single  shop  exercise  per  week.  If  possible,  let  such  students  have  a  shop  in 
their  own  high  school.  I  have  in  mind  a  school  of  several  hundred  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  to  have  an  exercise  in  tool  work  or  drawing,  or  in  both,  every  school 
day.  When  these  attend  in  fair  proportion,  there  will  be  found  to  bene  essential 
difference  in  cost  between  the  two  methods  of  organization.  I  therefore  advise  that 
the  city  manual  training  school  be  an  independent  institution,  standing  on  its  own 
ample  lot  of  ground  and  under  its  own  principal  and  corps  of  teachers. 

THE   CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  the  manual  training  school  lias  undergon3  very 
few  changes  since  the  first  one  was  published  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  In 
all  independent  manual  training  schools  the  length  of  courses  is  three 
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years.  The  daily  programme  contains  six  periods,  each  period  being 
either  fifty  or  sixty  minutes.  Each  pupil  has  mathematics  one  i>eriod, 
science  one  period,  language  or  literature  one  period,  drawing  one 
period,  and  shop  two  periods,  Working  sections  contain  from  20  to  25 
pupils,  who  are  taught  as  a  unit,  each  section  having  its  own  order  for 
the  day.  Most  schools  ofifer  French  and  German,  as  may  be  elected, 
and  some  offer  Latin.  All  prepare  pupils  for  admission  into  colleges  and 
technical  schools  not  requiring  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  All  aim  to  give  a  thorough  laboratory  training  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  require  constant  study  of  literature  and  practice  in 
English  composition.  Some  have  good  facilities  for  the  study  of  biol- 
ogy.   In  all,  the  tool  work  embraces : — 

Woodx€orlc. — Joinery,  turning,  wood  carving  or  parquetry,  and  pat- 
tern making. 

Plastics. — Molding,  casting  or  modeling. 

Hot-metal  trorA:.— Forging,  tempering,  soldering,  and  brazing. 

Cold-metal  work, — Bench  and  machine  cutting,  fitting  and  finishing 
of  iron,' steel,  and  brass;  the  thorough  study  of  elementary  forms,  and 
project  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  shops  varies  doubtless 
in  different  schools,  but  it  probably  varies  less  than  do  the  methods  of 
teaching  Latin  or  physics.  The  following  excellent  statement  of  the 
equipment  for  woodwork,  and  the  method  of  instruction,  is  taken  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Povidence,  E.  I. 

Department  of  Woodwork, 
carpentry. 

Equipment. — The  arrangement  of  benches  in  this  shop  admits  of  class  work  for 
twenty-fonr  students  at  each  period.  The  benches  are  constructed  so  as  to  give  to 
the  stndent  his  individual  cutting  tools,  while  the  general  looker  is  supplied  with 
such  tools  us  fall  to  the  use  of  the  mechanic  and  which  require  no  grinding  or  care- 
ful preparation.  These  are  used  in  common  by  all  the  divisions  receiving  instruc- 
tion. In  the  former  complement  are  the  plane ;  smoothing,  jack,  and  fore ;  the  firmer 
chisels,  i^,  i,  f,  1  inch.  The  bits,  i^,  i,  f  inch,  ocsupy  a  drawer  above  the  student^s 
locker,  in  which  is  kept  apron  and  unfinished  work.  The  latter  complement  includes 
a  12-inch  steel  square,  try-square,  bevel  hammer,  mallet,  block  plane,  rule,  crosscut, 
slitting,  and  back  saws,  gauge,  winding  sticks,  dividers,  bit  brace,  knife,  nail  set, 
and  pencil.  All  edge  tools  are  sharpened  for  use  when  the  student  enters  upon  the 
course,  and  he  receives  early  instruction  in  the  proper  care  and  use  of  them. 

Course, — ^As  projected,  there  are  twenty-four  graded  exercises,  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  use  of  all  the  tools  and  the  methods  in  vogue  in  general  carpentry,  and 
requiring  five  one-hour-and-a-half  periods  a  week  for  the  half  year  of  the  junior 
year.  Commencing  with  the  use  of  the  gauge,  bevel,  try  square,  and  knife  on  one-half- 
inch  stock,  the  exercises  pass  in  orderly  sequence  and  value  through  planing,  sawing, 
boring,  squaring,  chamfering,  gauging,  tenoning,  mortising  (single  and  double), 
halving,  mitering,  dovetailing,  plowing,  jointing,  and  gluing  to  the  final  pieces, 
which  combine  nearly  all  of  the  processes  of  the  term's  work.  Completing  these, 
the  class  begins  some  project  in  joinery,  from  original  drawings  made  outside  the 
department.  As  some  students  show  a  marked  aptitude  and  facility  over  their  fel- 
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lows,  and,  aa  it  is  imperaUvo  that  the  class  bo  kept  as  a  unit  in  its  progreas  £rea 
pioco  to  piece,  uamerous  supplementary  exercises  have  been  devised,  embodying  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  simple  principles  previonsly  worked  out,  so  that  all  can  be  kept 
at  work  and  practically  together.  The  methods  of  Instraotion  and  practice  an 
essentially  those  of  the  Enesian- American  system. 

Similar  careful  analysis  runs  througli  all  the  other  work  with  differ- 
ent tools  and  on  different  materials.  The  matter  to  be  esi)ecially  noted 
is  the  educational  air  of  it  all  and  the  utter  absence  of  the  commercia] 
spirit. 

Shop  exercises  should  always  be  made  from  drawings.  During  the 
first  half  year  these  drawings  should  be  made  by  the  students  them- 
selves, during  their  drawing  hours,  under  the  direction  of  their  drawing 
teacher.  The  cooperation  of  shop  and  drawing  teachers  is  necessary. 
Later  the  pupils  may  use  blue  prints. 

A  MODEL  PBOSPBCTUS. 

Having  now  brought  our  history  down  to  the  year  1894,  the  writer 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  greater  jiortion  of  a  prospectus  issued 
by  the  school  authorities  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31, 1891. 
This  document,  which  is  one  of  the  latest,  is  also  one  of  the  best 
announcements  of  a  high-grade  manual  training  school.  Its  strong, 
cle^r  statements  show  better  than  anything  else  can  the  substantial 
realization  of  the  hoi>es  and  plans  which  underlay  the  establishment  of 
the  St  Louis  manual  training  school  fifteen  years  ago. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Wo  arc  pleased  to  announce  that  a  manual  training  scliool  is  about  to  be  opened 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  building  on  the  ^omer  of 
Court  and  Livingston  streets,  formerly  occupied  by  the  boys'  high  scUool.  The 
building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  refitted,  and  is  being  furnished  with 
apparatus,  machinery,  laboratories,  etc.,  second  to  that  of  no  other  manual  training 
school  in  the  country.  A  corps  of  competent  instructors  has  been  obtained,  all  of 
whom  are  men  of  experience  and  8x>ecialLsts  in  their  respective  departmenta. 

The  school  will  be  opened  for  registration  February  9,  and  will  receive  aa  students 
male  graduates  of  the  city  grammar  schools  or  others  of  like  scholastic  attainments 
from  other  schools.  Class  work  will  begin  Febrnary  12.  A  copy  of  the  eonrse  of 
studies  is  appended  to  this  communicatioo.  It  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  famous  manual  traiuing  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  other  cities. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  period  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  drawing,  the 
design  being  that  each  student  shall  work  in  clay,  woods,  and  metals,  only  from 
working  drawings  prepared  by  himself.  He  will  thos  hare  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  an  accomplished  draftsman  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  use  of  all  the 
loading  tools.  Although  two  periods  a  day  will  be  devoted  to  shopwork,  the  design 
is  not  to  teach  a  trade  or  trades,  but  to  teach  the  elementary  principles  that  und«'- 
lio  all  trades,  and  to  teach  the  use  of  all  the  more  important  tools.  The  coarse  io 
tho  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  shop- 
work,  so  that  the  scientific  basis  of  all  mechanical  construction  will  be  clearlj 
apprehended.  Physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  wood  and  metal  work,  will  be 
taught  by  the  laboratory  method— thai  is,  by  experimental  work  performed  by  tlie 
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student  himself.  In  order  that  the  student  may  he  properly  prepared  for  citizen** 
sbipy  he  will  devote  one  period  per  day  to  composition ,  literature,  history,  and 
civics.  The  result  of  these  comhined  courses  will  he  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
any  boy  of  average  intelligence  will  not  only  understand  the  use  of  tools,  and  the 
practically  important  parts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  he  an  accomplished 
draftsman,  hut  he  will  he  ahle  to  manufacture  what  he  has  designed  on  paper, 
to  understand  a  steam  engine  or  an  electric-light  plant,  and  to  operate  or  to  build 
either  with  his  own  hands.^  In  short,  the  school  will  be  a  thoroughly  equipped 
scientific  school  of  high  school  grade,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  train  every 
power  of  the  mind  and  body;  to  educate  the  mind  to  high  ideals,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  hand  quick  and  skillful. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  manual  training  school  gives  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing not  given  by  the  purely  literary  high  school,  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  principles  by  practice  and  of  supplementing  abstract  thought  by  con- 
crete expression;  tlMtt  it  trains  the  student  to  iuvestigate,  measure,  compare,  and 
invent;  that  it  cultivates  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  close  attention,  together 
with  neatness,  order,  peiiseverance,  and  patience;  that  it  enforces  logical  thinking 
and  concentration  of  thought,  and  trains  the  executive  powers ;  that  it  educates  the 
senses  as  to  form  and  color,  and  cultivates  good  taste;  and  that  it  develops  the 
physique,  increases  respect  for  manual  work  and  manual  workers,  and  produces 
manual  dexterity,  so  that  a  person  is  better  fitted  for  any  trade  or  occupation  he  may 
choose. 

Manual  training  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  occupation  in  after  life.  The  choice  of 
boys  now  leaving,  our  public  schools  is  practically  limited  either  to  commercial  avo- 
cations—those of  clerks,  salesmen,  and  the  like — or  to  a  college  course  in  preparation 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  The  manual  training  school  is  the  open  door  not 
only  to  those  occupations,  but  also  to  every  art  or  trade  where  the  cultured  mind, 
the  trained  eye,  the  deft  hand,  and  an  educated  taste  are  required. 

AVhile  the  school  will  give  the  student  the  best  possible  training  outside  a  uni- 
versity for  the  work  of  practical,  everyday  life,  it  will  at  the  same  time  give  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  great  technical  schools. 

The  course  of  study,  on  following  page,  is  furnished  by  Principal  Bradley : 

'  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  boy  is  a  mechanical  or  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, but  that  under  proper  conditions  he  can  at  once  intelligently  participate  in 
constructive  work.— (Editor.) 
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BUILDINGS  AND  FLOOR  PLANS   KOU  MANUAL   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

The  plans  given  below  are  those  of  the  Boston  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  the  Denver  Manual  Training  School,  and  the  Louisville  Manual 
Training  High  School.  There  may  be  plans  sni>erior  to  all  these,  but 
it  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  examine  them. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms  and  equip- 
ment since  the  first  manual  training  school  was  erected  in  St.  Louis  in 
1879.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  No  one  could  tell,  without 
exi)erience,  the  best  way  to  teach,  tlie  best  outfit  for  a  shop,  the  best 
method  of  distributing  power,  the  proi>er  number  and  location  of  lava- 
tories, the  necessary  amount  of  light,  or  the  disturbing  effect  of  shop 
noises  and  vibrations.  Doubtless  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  but  it  will  be  profitable  to  report  the  progress 
already  made. 

Accordingly,  the  floor  plans  of  three  recently  constructed  manual 
training  schools  are  gi^ren  in  connection  with  perspectives  of  the 
buildings.  Each  has  been  planned  after  careful  examinations  and 
mature  deliberation.  In  some  cases  th€t  shape  and  size  of  the  lots  have 
had  marked  influence  in  determining  the  plan.  In  one  case — tliat  of 
the  Louisville  school — no  such  limitation  was  imposed,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral features  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  superior  to  all  others, 

THE  MECHANIC   ARTS  HIGH   SCHOOL  OP   BOSTON. 

This  building  is  shown  by  three  plates.  It  is  thus  described  in  the 
official  report: 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height,  224  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide.  The  base- 
ment, besides  containing  the  boiler  rooms,  etc.,  will  be  provided  with  several  hun- 
dred lockers  to  contain  the  regular  clothing  of  the  boys  when  they  are  in  their 
working  costume.  There  will  be  on  the  tirst  and  second  floors  several  class  rooms, 
each  to  accommodate  72  pupils,  in  three  sections  of  24  each ;  a  machine  shop,  with 
engine,  lathes,  planers,  etc.;  a  blacksmith  shop,  with  25  forges  and  anvils;  a  mold- 
ing shop;  a  carpenter  shop;  a  finishing  room;  a  wood-turning  room;  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  reading  room  and  library.  In  the  third  story  there  wiU  bo  a  large 
room  to  be  used  both  as  a  gymnasinm  and  assembly  hall.  The  building  will  bo  able 
to  accommodate  from  300  to  350  pupils,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  most 
complete  building  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1893.  The  lavatories  are  not 
shown  on  the  drawings,  but  they  have  been  so  provided  in  the  different 
shops  that  "the  boys  are  not  compelled  to  leave  the  rooms  to  wash." 

Mt.  Charles  W.  Parmenter,  the  principal,  writes: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  structure  is  only  the  main  portion  of  the 
original  project.  The  wing  which  is  to  contain  the  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, the  library,  and  the  principal's  office,  is  not  yet  built.  The  building  In  its 
present  form  is  in  no  sense  a  model.  The  separation  of  the  rooms  in  which  machinery 
will  run  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  heavy,  double,  brick  partitions  on  either 
side  of  a  stairway,  we  think  to  be  an  admirable  feature.  The  mill  construction 
adopted  throughout  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  sound  is 
transmitted  from  story  to  story. 
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In  round  numbers,  tlio  coat  of  tbe  plant  has  been — 

Laud m.^ 

Building 14^  t^ 

Equipment SI  '** 

The  projected  wing  will  co»t  about 50.  •« 

Additional  equipment L «'♦ 

Total 273  (- 

Wben  complete  tbe  building  will  comfortably  accommodate  316  pupiU,  ac^l  «m 
another  shop  on  ground  already  bought,  460. 

THE   MANUAL   TRAINING  HIGH   SCHOOL   OF  DENVER. 

This  building,  which  is  shown  in  five  cuts,  is  for  both  sexes.  At 
present  writing  (November,  1894)  that  i)ortion  containing  the  Ubrar, 
offices,  and  auditorium  is  not  built;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  beet 
in  use  since  September,  1893.  The  following  descriptions  and  data  art 
from  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Rauchlanb,  of  Denver. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   MANUAL  TRAIKIKG   HIGH   SCHOOL  OF   DRNVER. 

This  building  is  constructed  of  stone,  pressed  brick,  and  iron. 

The  dimensions  of  the  school  building  proper  (including  the  unfinished  wing)  art 
139  by  125  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  with  basement;  and  the  shops  are  117  bv  !^ 
feet,  two  stories  high,  except  the  forge  room,  which  is  but  one  story  in  height. 

Although  the  school  and  shops  are  one  continuous  building,  they  have  independent 
walls,  joining,  with  a  2-inch  space  between  to  prevent  the  jar  of  maehincry  from 
being  transmitted  to  the  school  building,  and  the  passageway  from  one  building  u 
the  other  is  protected  against  fire;  communication  is  by  iron  sliding  doors. 

The  shop  buildings  are  constructed  of  glass  and  iron  mainly  to  give  ample  light 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  steam  and  fan  system.  Two  72-iDch  Ihns, 
taking  fresh  air  through  a  tempering  chamber,  drive  it  through  a  steam  coil  coutaia- 
ing  5,500  square  feet  of  heating  surface ;  thence  through  ducts  beneath  the  basemeiit 
floors  to  the  rooms.  A  subduct  conveys  oool  air  to  the  rooms,  the  two  curreat* 
being  mixed  to  proper  temperature  at  the  base  of  the  rising  ducts  or  flues  by  ineaBs 
of  the  Johnson  automatic  heat  regulating  device,  while  the  vitiated  air  i?  driveo 
out  through  flues  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

TJte  bcisement, — In  the  basement  of  the  school  building  are  arrange<l  the  boys'  and 
girls'  lavatories  and  closets;  the  janitor's  quarters,  comprising  5  rooms;  the  puptk' 
lunch  room,  55  by  62  feet;  bicycle  rooms;  janitor's  closets,  etc.  Under  the  shop^ 
are  the  boiler  room,  42  by  32  feet;  coal  bin,  shaving  chute,  waste  and  scrap  chotc\ 
fan  room,  engine  room,  44  by  32  feet,  and  cold-air  entrance  duct. 

The  dining  room  is  55  by  62  feet,  well  lighted,  fitted  up  with  kitchen  conveniences, 
and  is  furnished  with  neat  tables  and  chairs. 

The  upper  floors. — On  the  upper  floors,  opening  from  the  main  halls,  are  8  clas^ 
rooms,  each  about  36  by  29  feet,  fitted  up  with  slate  tablets  on  two  sides  of  the  room 
and  giving  place  for  54  desks. 

Over  the  assembly  hall  are  [to  be]  two  drawing-rooms,  one  36  by  62  feet  and  the 
other  33  by  62  feet,  having  both  side  and  sky  lights.  The  free-hand  drawing-nxtm 
is  fitted  up  with  screens  and  easels,  and  the  mechanical  drawing-room  with  25  oak 
drawing  tables.  Each  table  accommodates  two  pupils  at  a  time ;  each  pupil  haa  a 
separate  compartment  for  two  drawing  boards  and  paper,  and  a  drawer  for  inks  and 
instruments.  As  each  table  is  provided  with  12  such  compartments  and  drawers, 
the  25  tables  accommodate  6  classes  of  50  pupils  each,  or  300  students,  each  one 
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liaving  bis  or  her  ATork  and   instmiueDtA  locked  iu  a  separate  oompartment  and 
drawer.     Detail  tables,  paper  rolls,  etc.,  are  also  provided. 

Upon  the  third  floor  is  the  cooking  room,  50  by  39  feet,  furnished  with  12  double 
cooking  tables  for  25  pupils,  2  ranges,  1  coal  and  1  gas,  a  storage  room,  fitted  up  with 
l>in8  and  shelves,  and  the  instructor's  table. 
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The  physical  laboratory  is  36  by  46  feet,  furnished  with  an  instructor's  table,  with 
sink,  cupboards,  etc..  32  feet  of  standing  tables  with  drawers,  and  72  ordinary  tables 
with  chairs. 

The  adjoining  apparatus  room  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  conveniences  for  keeping 
apparatus. 
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Tlie  chemical  laboratory  is  [to  be]  37  by  52  feet,  furnished  with  cupboard  tables  cou 
taiuing  60  sinks  and  60  lecture  chairs.    Adjoining  are  the  professor's  private  laboratory 
and  hooded  sinks.     The  sewing  room  is  [to  be]  48  by  44  feet,  famished  with  cutting 
tables,  supply  closets,  drawers,  lockers  for  25  pupils,  fitting  screens,  and  sewing  tables. 

2'he  Bkopa  and  their  furnithinga, -—Tho  machine  shop  is  60  by  32  feet,  and  will 
contain  the  usual  iron-working  machinery.  The  tool  room  is  fitted  up  with  bench, 
lathe,  special  tool  racks,  supply  rack,  etc.  The  molding  room  is  37  by  32  feet, 
fitted  up  with  25  molding  bins,  a  small  cupola  and  core  oven.  The  forge  room  is 
54  by  35  feet,  fitted  up  with  25  Buffalo  forges  and  one  brick  instructor's  forge,  with 
baud  bellows.  Adjoining  are  the  coal  and  cinder  bins.  The  arrangement  of  the 
forges  is  such  as  to  bring  each  pupil  under  the  instructor's  eye. 

The  pattern  shop  is  60  by  32  feet,  fitted  up  with  24  carpenter  benches,  25  lathes,  2 
grindstones,  1  hand  saw,  and  separate  bench  and  lathe  for  the  instructor.  Cup- 
boards are  provide<l  for  supplies  and  the  work  turned  out  by  the  pupils.  The  power 
in  this  shop  is  derived  from  a  dynamo. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  52 by  32  feet,  fitted  up  with  26  benches,  besides  the  instructor's 
bench.  Each  bench  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  and  removable  carving  table. 
Each  of  these  shops  is  provided  with  special  tool  cupboards,  and  storage  cupboards 
having  sliding  doors  or  screens.  At  the  instructor's  benches  are  forms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  class  of  25  pupils. 

'  The  workbench  is  of  oak,  and  accommodates  two  pupils.    It  contains  six  drawers 
for  small  tools  and  work  and  racks  for  larger  tools. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  forge  room  is  the  lumber  room,  with  drying  kiln.  It  contains 
a  buzz  saw  and  universal  woodworker. 

The  cooking  class  is  not  yet  organized  and  the  cooking  room  is  being  U8e<l  tempo- 
rarily as  a  mechanical  drawing-room,  the  firmiture  of  which  cost  $1,219.  The  phys- 
ical laboratory  furniture,  exclusive  of  chairs,  cost  $448.  The  chemical  laboratory 
class  is  not  yet  formed,  and  this  room  is  temporarily  used  by  the  sewing  class,  for 
which  the  furniture  cost  $121. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  plans,  basement,  shops,  and  in  fact  every  part  of  the  house 
is  thoroughly  lighted. 

The  forge  room  has  about  1,650  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  windows,  the  room 
being  19  feet  high.  The  machine  and  pattern  shops  are  16  feet  high,  and  contain 
about  1,150  square  feet  of  glass. 

Two  interior  views  of  pupils  at  work  are  given.  One  shows  a  class 
watching  a  teacher  showing  the  proper  use  of  a  tool  at  a  wood  lathe,  and 
the  benches  provided  for  the  class.  The  absorbing  interest  exhibited  by 
the  boys  is  characteristic  of  every  day's  experience,  no  matter  how  old 
the  school  may  be.    The  second  shows  a  shop  remarkably  well  lighted. 

The  cost  of  this  splendid  building,  entire,  when  finished,  exclusive  of  furniture 
and  including  sidewalks,  copings,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  $143,442.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  parts  completed  was  $85,442. 

The  cost  of  certain  shop  furniture  was  as  follows : 
Pattern  shop : 

Lathes,  band  saw,  and  grindstones $1, 274. 00 

Benches,  cnpbpard^,  etc 1, 033. 19 

Shafting  and  belting 824. 38 

Dynamo,  furnished  with  current  from  the  city  plant 198.00 

Total  pattern  shop 3,  329. 57 

Molding  room  fixtures 60.00 

Benches,  cupboards,  etc.,  in  carpenter  shop 824. 00 

Carving  table 172. 50 

Wash  troughs  in  lavatory  of  shop,  complete 1,  ,500. 00 

Dining  room  fixtures 280. 00 
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THE  MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH   SCHOOL  OP  LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

The  buildings  of  this  school  are  shown  in  the  cats.  The  general 
arrangement  is  in  accord  with  an  outline  suggested  by  the  writer.  The 
details,  however,  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Kleinschmidt,  the  principal. 
The  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  four  in  number,  viz  ; 

(1)  The  shops  are  put  in  a  separate  building,  sufBciently  removed  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  class  rooms  by  noise  or  vibration. 

(2)  The  shops  are  still  very  accessible  by  means  of  a  covered  walk 
at  the  ground  floor,  and  an  inclosed  bridge  from  the  second  floor,  which 
leads  to  a  landing  between  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  shops. 
The  inclosed  bridge  is  finished  like  the  schoolrooms  and  is  kept  com- 
fortably warm  in  cold  weather;  in  fact,  it  forms  part  of  the  wardrobe 
of  the  school. 

(3)  Every  shop  has  in  immediate  connection  with  it  a  lavatory,  so 
that  boys  have  no  occasion  during  shop  hours  to  pass  beyond  the 
immediate  care  of  the  shop  teacher. 

(4)  All  the  machinery  of  the  shops  is  driven  by  electric  motors,  so 
that  every  shop  is  independent  of  every  other  shop;  its  machinery  can 
be  at  rest  or  in  motion  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  others.  The 
practical  convenience  of  this  independence  is  very  great.  If  the  elec- 
tric motors  were  supported  by  overhead  hangers,  so  as  to  be  beyond 
ordinary  reach  and  to  occupy  no  floor  space,  the  arrangement  would 
be  perfect. 

Each  of  the  shops  is  45  feet  square  with  an  offset  14  by  25  feet,  in 
which  the  instructor  gathers  his  class  on  movable  benches  whea  he 
gives  the  class  general  instruction.  All  the  shops  are  admirably 
lighted  and  furnished.  Each  can  receive  three  divisions  of  24  pu^nls 
every  day.  Each  of  the  woodworking  shops  has  both  benches  and 
lathes.  A  lO-horsepower  motor  drives  the  25  lathes  (1  being  exclu 
sively  the  teacher's  lathe)  and  the  grindstones. 

The  forging  shop  is  well  lighted  and  conveniently  arranged.  Tem- 
I>orary  benches  half  surround  the  instructor's  forge  and  anvil,  so  that 
the  class  can  sit  comfortably  in  a  position  to  see  and  hear  all  that  the 
teacher  does  and  says,  as  he  illustrates  a  new  process  or  expounds 
a  new  principle.  The  arrangement  of  forges  is  such  that  the  smoke 
ducts  are  readily  united  at  the  exhaust  fan  near  the  chimney.  Twenty- 
five  open  coal  fires  in  one  room  suggest  an  atmosphere  laden  with  gas 
and  soot  to  an  intolerable  degree,  and  yet  a  fan  easily  creates  such  a 
draft  that  with  proper  air  inlets  from  the  hall  (or  windows  in  mild 
weather)  the  air  in  the  shop  is  reasonably  pure.  One  improvement  is, 
however,  necessary  in  this  Louisville  shop — viz,  the  fan  should  be 
inclosed  behind  brick  walls  in  a  sort  of  closet,  so  that  its  noise  may  not 
be  heard  to  any  great  extent  in  the  shop." 

»  The  evil  may  bo  remedial  easily,  and  possibly  before  this  account  is  in  print  the 
^au  may  bo  inclosed. 
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The  provision  for  housing  the  janitor  and  family  is  important,  as  the 
large  amount  of  valuable  hand  tools  in  the  building  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  some  person  always  there  at  night  and  during  the  vacation 
period. 

Speaking  of  his  building  plans,  after  two  years  of  use,  Mr,  BZlein- 
schmidt  says  he  would  make  a  single  change  in  the  shop,  viz:  He 
would  omit  the  door  leading  from  the  ioir^g  shop  to  the  engine  house, 
making  it  a  window  instead.  In  the  front  building,  however,  he  would 
make  several  changes;  in  particular,  he  would  use  less  space  for  halls 
on  the  first  floor  and  enlarge  the  rooms  for  mathematics. 

The  following  items  of  cost  will  be  highly  appreciated: 

The  cost  was  as  follows — 

Fron t  building ^ $32,  833 

Shop 28,500 

Engine  and  boiler  hoase ». 3,  150 

Bridge 525 


Cost  of  buildings 65,008 


Cost  of  equipment — 

Boilers,  engine,  and  blower 3,350 

Dynamo 1,  800 

Three  motors -*. 1,600 

Tools  and  machinery  for  shops 15, 000 

Furniture  and  apparatus  for  academic  building 10,  000 

Total  equipment 31,  750 


Grand  total  cost  of  plant 96,806 

The  value  of  the  land  is  not  included^  The  baildings  are  planned  to 
accommodate  300  boys.  The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  alone 
cost  $8,500. 

COST  PER   PUPIL   PER   YEAR. 

No  practical  question  is  more  important  than  that  of  cost.  Accord- 
ingly, below  are  given  the  figures  from  5  schools.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  this  connection  cost  includes  the  running  expenses 
of  the  entire  school — literature,  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  shop 
work;  the  maintenance  of  tools,  supplies  of  materials,  chemicals,  api>a- 
ratus,  fuel,  repairs,  salaries,  wages,  water,  gas,  etc. — everything  but 
insurance  and  large  additions  to  the  plant  or  equipment.  To  find  the 
cost  per  pupil  per  year  the  total  expense  has  been  divided  by  the  total 
enrol  Ira  cut. 

St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School: 

1891-92 $70.30 

1892-93 82.50 

1893-94 ; 85.00 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School  (Dr.  H.  H.  Belfield,  director): 

1891-92 , 74.74 

1893-94 90.07 

Louisville  Manual  Training  School : 

1893-94 97.80 
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Philadelphia  Central  Mftnnol  TroiDiog  School: 

1892-93 90.00 

North  East  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia: 

1892-93 94.10 

1893-94 92.29 

THE  FRUITS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Notliing  better  illustrates  a  course  of  trainiug  than  hi^b  minded  men, 
efficient  workers,  good  citizens,  good  leaders,  and  good  followers,  wbo 
as  pupils  enjoyed  its  advantages.  The  Honorable  Commissioner  of 
Education  requests  that  this  sketcb  be  followed  by  as  complete  a  record 
as  can  be  given  of  tbe  carew  of  the  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School.  Those  graduates  already  number  some  550,  and  the 
oldest  class,  that  of  1883,  has  been  in  active  life  eleven  years.  Such 
persons  have  had  time  to  show  the  peculiar  influence  of  their  training, 
if  such  influence  exists. 

Accordingly,  the  classes  are  given  below  in  full.  In  all  cases  the 
latest  authentic  information  is  given.  A  brief  summary  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  lists.  Most  of  the  young  men  can  be  reached  by  let- 
ter,  if  one  wishes  either  to  confirm  the  record  os:  to  get  tbe  mature 
opinions  of  graduates. 

The  writer  well  knows  the  danger  of  overestimating  the  value  of  these 
records.  He  knows  that  the  causes  of  success  and  failure  in  the  careers 
of  young  men  are  very  complex,  and  the  effects  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment are  easily  confused  with  the  influence  of  schooling.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  we  must  and  do  judge  schools  and 
systems  by  the  men  they  turn  out. 

The  writer  leaves  conclusions  to  the  reader;  he  adds  only  a  caution, 
that  if  these  records  are  to  be  compared  with  the  records  of  other 
schools,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  who  attended  the 
schools  in  either  case  but  failed  to  graduate.  For  example,  take  1,000 
boys  who  entered  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  Schools  and  another 
1,000  boys  who  entered  the  literary  high  school  of  that  city  and  see 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  fact  that  they  did  or  did  not  complete 
the  course  of  the  school  is  an  important  element  in  the  general  result 
and  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  If  five  out  of  ten  boys  gradu- 
ate in  one  case  and  only  one  out  of  ten  in  the  other,  a  comparison  of 
the  graduates  alone  is  evidently  inadequate.  With  this  caution,  tbe 
lists  are  submitted. 

PRESENT  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MANUAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1894. 

Class  of  188S, 

H«nry  H.  Bauer,  farmer,  Dorchester,  HI. 

John  Boyle,  jr.,  E.  M.  (W.  U.,  1888),  mining  engineer,  3618  Washington  avenue. 
John  L.  Bryan,  general  manager  American  Cob  Pipe  Company,  Washington,  Mo. 
Alexander  W.  Buchanan,  M.  E.  (Cornell,  1887),  mechanical  engineer,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Peyton  T.  Carr,  real-eetate  agent,  16  North  Eighth  street. 

Edward  E.  Davidson,  in  leal-estate  business  and  manager  of  the  Economy  8team 
Heat  Company,  St.  Panl,  Minn. 

Cornelius  V.  De  Jong,  draftsman,  Chicago,  111. 

Harry  Deitrich,  vice-president  James  Jones  Brass  Manofactaring  Company,  liellf- 
ville.  III. 

William  S.  Dodd,  bookkeeper,  Laclede  Oaslight  Company. 

Henry  F.  Dose,  Freeburg,  HI. 

Wm.  J.  Downton,  draftsman,  with  the  Comelins  Mill  Furnishing  Company. 

Leo.  Gluck,  E.  M.  (W.  U.,  1889),  mining  engineer  for  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Coiu- 
pany.  Spring  Valley,  111. 

S.  D.  Hayden,  architect,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Hyatt,  farmer,  Florissant,  St.  Louis  County. 

Conrad  S.  Ittuer,  was  foreman  bricklayer.    Died  April  11,  1891. 

Wm.  B.  Ittner,  architect.  Union  Trust  Building. 

Albert  L.  Johnson,  B.  E.  (W.  U.,  1887),  assistant  engineer  on  timber  testing,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  Love,  B.  E.  (W.  U.,  1888),  consulting  engineer  and  contractor,  Chicaj^o. 

Harry  W.  Lytance,  real-estate  business  in  Chicago. 

Robert  H.  McMatb,  B.  E.  (W.  U..  1886),  surveyor  of  tbe  St.  Louis  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, Gay  Building. 

Otto  L.  Mersman,  real  estate  (Nelson  &.  Mersmau),  106  North  Eighth  street. 

Wm.  Q.  Nixon,  chief  clerk  purchasing  department  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  2227 
Walnut  street. 

Everett  Q.  Phillips,  was  brass  founder.    Deceased. 

Wm.  K.  Roth,  Adam  Roth  Grocer  Company,  3201  Locust  street. 

Justus  W.  Schmidt.     Lives  in  Europe. 

Greenfield  Sludcr,  M.  D.  (1887),  instructor  in  clinical  medicine.  Medical  School. 

Jules  C.  Smith,  foreman  machine  shop,  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Herbert  DeQ.  Taylor,  traveling  salesman  for  powder  company,  507  North  Third 
street. 

John  P.  Thul,  B.  E.  (W.U.,  1887),  mechanical  engineer  and  architect. 

John  F.  Valle,  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  5  Benton  Place. 

CUuBoflSSi. 

Grant  Beebe,  B.  E.  (1888),  teacher  of  manual  training,  public  schools,  Chicago. 

A.  Theodore  Bruegel,  M.  E.  (1888,  Lehigh  University),  instructor  in  mechanical  engi- 
.  neering,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Geo.  R.  Carothers,  M.  £  (Rose  Pol.),  director  manual  training  school,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

Walter  De  Rosset  Coles,  LL.B.  (1889),  attorney.  Security  Building. 

Claud  N.  Comstock,  C.  E.  (1888,  Columbia  College,  New  York),  real  estate,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Geo.  D.  Eaton,  teacher,  Wyman  Institute,  Alton,  111. 

Alfred  C.  Einstein,  manager  Aztec  Mining  Company,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

Ha  nilton  R.  Gamble,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Abbott-Gamble  (Engineering)  Con- 
tracting Company. 

Charles  D.  Grayson,  clerk,  with  Ely,  Walker  &  Co. 

Geo.  N.  Hinchman,  head  draftsman,  Riverton  Machine  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falla, 
Ohio. 

Ernest  C.  Klipstein,  architect  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  ChampaigD. 
HI. 

Charles  S.  Langdon,  agent  of  Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  en^^iueers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  L.  Marks,  machinist. 

Constant  Mathey,  salesman  with  Mermod,  Jacard  &  Co. 
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Ralph  H.  Miller,  architect  (Maasachnsetts  Institnte  of  Technology),  Portland,  Oreg. 

Geo.  8.  Mills,  architect,  with  Mills  &  Wachter,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

William  CKeefe,  traveling  salesman  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company,  3520  Lin- 
dell  avenue. 

Otto  H.  Olfe,  draftsman  with  Pnllis  Bros.  Iron  Company. 

Harry  Pflager,  mechanical  inspector  Pullman  Car  Company,  4019  Olive  street. 

John  H.  Pope,  B.  £.  (W.  U.  1888),  assistant  engineer.  Union  Bridge  Company. 

Edward  L.  Preetorious,  husiness  manager,  Westliche  Post. 

Wm.  F.  Richards,  clerk  in  oflflce  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Harry  C.  Scott,  casbier,  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company. 

Percy  S.  Silver,  packer  of  canned  goods,  and  contractor  of  canning  plants,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

Charles  F.  Springer,  real  est-ate,  85  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

H.  Reed  Stanford,  B.  £.  (W.  U.  1888),  metallurgist,  Buffalo  Malleable  Iron  Works, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Homer  Wise,  superintendent  manufacturing  department  National  Linseed  Oil  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Edmund  H.  Wuerpel,  artist,  instructor  life  class,  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Harry  B.  Wyeth,  secretary  and  treasurer  Wyeth  Lumber  Company,  413  Temple 
Building. 

Cla$8  of  1885. 

Wm.  F.  Barnes,  teacher  of  drawing.  Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hatcher  Bates,  farmer,  Dardenne,  St.  Charles  County,  Mo. 

A.  M.'Buniann,  partner,  Bumann  Manufacturing  Company,  Litchfield,  111. 

King  Charles  Barton,  agent,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
Valardefla,  Mexico. 

Judson  S.  Bemis,  secretary  of  the  Bemis  Brothers'  Bag  Company. 

Edgar  L.  Brother,  superintendent  of  manual  training,  Denver  High  School,  Colo. 

Thomas  W.  Booth,  grain  business  (J.  W.  Booth  &  Sons),  4010  Delmar  avenue. 

Albert  H.  Buck,  engineer  of  mines  (1892),  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Edward  H.  Chapman,  1033  North  Compton  avenue,  surveyor,  St.  Louis  Water  Works. 

George  W.  Danforth,  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Navy. 

H.  G.  Ellis,  LL.  B.  (1891),  attorney  at  law. 

Arthur  Feickert,  baker  and  confectioner,  Belleville,  111. 

Charles  O.  Fisher,  secretary  and  treasurer  Pitzman  Company,  surveyors  and  engi- 
neers, 615  Cbestnnt  street. 

Wm.  F.  Hopper,  foreman  of  pattern  shop,  Curtis  Manufacturing  Company. 

Clarence  B.  Howard,  secretary  Pintsch  Gas  Car  Lighting  Company,  Union  Trust 
building. 

H.  F.  A.  Klienschmidt,  principal  Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Albert  Koberle,  E.  M.  (W.  U.  1890),  secretary  and  treasurer  of  '*The  American  Engi- 
neering Company,''  324-326  Rialto  Building. 

Frederick  A.  Laclede,  teacher. 

Wm.  P.  Laing,  manager  Laing  Cycle  Company,  1728  Olive. 

Edward  L.  Lange,  American  Preserves  Company. 

Ernest  E.  Lasar,  machinist,  with  G.  H.  Lasar,  910  Autumn  street. 

Louis  D.  Lawnin,  clerk,  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Edward  H.  Lebens,  special  tax  department,  city  hall. 

John  J.  Lichter,  jr.,  D.  E.  (W.  U.  1890),  civil  engineer,  Union  Depot  Railway. 

Wm.  Alex.  Magee,  superintendent  shopwork  and  drawing,  Lincoln  Institute,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo. 

Frank  W.  Morse,  master  mechanic,  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  hid. 

Frank  E.  Nulsen,  superintendent  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  Company,  East  St.  Louis. 
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Geo.  H.  OlsbiutseD,  D.  E,  (W.  U.  1890),  supezinUndeiit  C.  O.  Kao^laneli'a  Chemi- 
cal Works. 

Cbarles  M.  Parker,  C.  £.  (Troy,  1889),  maaistiint  angiiMer,  Tormiiuil  Rulwsy. 

Frank  S.  Reel,  LL.B.  (W.  U.  1890),  attorney,  Waiuwright  Building. 

Louis  C.  Hohliing,  M.  D.,  physiGian,  1512  St.  Louia  ayecme. 

Edward  U.  Rottmann,  in  buainess  with  his  iathw. 

James  L.  Sloss,  director  Bauer  Grocer  Company. 

Edward  Smith,  superintendent  saw  and  planing  mill,  Potoai,  Mo. 

Geo.  M.  Stedman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Stedroaa*8  Foondry  and 
Machine  Works,  Aurora,  Ind. 

J.  Harrison  Steedman,  B.  S»  (W.  U.  1889),  yice-president  Curtis  dt  Co.  Mannfaetor- 
iug  Company. 

Hamilton  W.  Stone  (Hughes  &  Stone)  Heating  Company. 

Wm.  W.  Treadway,  machini^ty  was  wi^h  the  Lanaberg  Brake  Company. 

Harry  L.  Whitman,  in  business  with  hit  brother. 

Charles  H.  Wrigbt,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Throop  University,  Pasadena,  CaL 

Class  of  1886. 

Brace  C.  Alvord,  Jr.,  United  States  Tieaanry  Dex>artmeut,  evatom-hotifle. 

Fred  A.  Baior,  superintendent,  Brownell  Car  Company,  residence  3311  Harper  street. 

Alfred  C.  Beebe  (chemist,  1891),  chemist,  Chicago  and  Aurora  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  Aurora,  111. 

Daniel  F.  Behrens,  assistant  bookkeeper,  Schulenburg  &  Boeckeler  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  L.  Bouton,  M.  S.  (1891),  student,  i>08t-gradiiate,  mathematics.  Harvard 
University. 

Charles  W.  Gaboon^  superintendent  Waters-Pieree  Oil  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Daniel  L.  Clifton,  2944  Laclede  avenue. 

Harry  Marcy  Coudrey,  insurance  (Condrey  A.  Soott),  119  North  lliird  street. 

Edward  L.  Dillon,  superintendent  Pine  Bluff  Water  and  Light  Company,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. 

Edward  B.  Fay,  C.  E.  (1891),  assistant  engineer,  with  Geo.  S.  Morrison,  bridge  engi- 
neer, Chicago,  HI. 

W.  Ad  in  Field,  died  while  a  student  at  De  Pauw  Univeisity. 

Chas.  H.  Gardner,  hardware  merchant. 

Henry  G winner,  superintendent  of  shopwork,  Agricnltnral  and  Meehanteal  College 
of  Maryland. 

Wallace  Harker,  M.  D.,  now  in  San  Francisco. 

Oscar  F.  Hartmau,  clerk  with  Sells  &  Co.,  1930  Louisiana  avenue. 

Joseph  Rawlins  Hickman,  contracting  height  agent,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Samuel  D.  Hodgdon,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Charles  H.  Hopper.     Died  Octobw  27,  1893. 

Boone  Van  H.  Johnson,  draftsman.  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geo.  D.  Johnson,  assistant  superintendent  Mississippi  Glass  Works. 

Wm.  C.  King,  traveling  salesman,  with  Samuel  Cnpples  Woodenwaie  Company. 

Robert  H.  Laing,  clerk.  Cotton  Belt  Railway. 

John  B.  Leggat,  superintendent  Argyle  Mine,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

Wm.  M.  Louderman,  vice-president  Illinois  Supply  and  Constmctioii  Company,  8  6 
Olive  street. 

Ludlow  Maury,  recorder  with  Missouri  River  Commission. 

John  A.  McLean,  manager  manufacturing  company. 

H.  N.  Mayo,  M.  D.     (1895,  Baltimore  Medical  College.) 

John  N.  McQoilkin,  was  a  teacher  of  manual  training.     Died  November  19,  1891. 
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Herman  C.  Meinholtz,  snperintendeDt  Hoi&A  Sa£i»ty  Boiler  Compaiiy. 

Richard  G.  Mincke,  clack,  Tamn.  Glue  Company* 

George  R.  Rice,  jr.,  clerk,  Wabash  Railway  Company. 

Edward  O'Neal  Shotwell,  clerk,  with  Cacter  Sd  Bowman. 

Wm.  II.  Slicer,  draftsman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  B.  Spicer,  traveling  salesman,  Hazard  Powder  Company. 

John  B.  Steinert,  principal  of  manual  department,  State  Indiiatrial  School.  WaQkeaha, 

Wis. 
Wm.  J.  Stelzleni.    Died  AprU  14,  1894. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart. 
Henry  J.  Stiller. 
George  T.  Thompson,  superintendent  mana£actucing  works,  Station  B.,  Laclede  Gas 

Worka,  Main  and  Howard  streets. 
Hugo  £.  Wangelin,  dentist  (D.  D.  S.),  608^  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gustavns  £.  Wetzel,  jr.,  student,  St.  Lonis  Law  School. 
Rowland  Lee  Wilson,  secretary  Olney  Artificial  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 

Olney,  111. 
Louis  £.  Winter,  jr.,  assistant  bookkeeper  Missouri  Car  and  Founciry  Compimy. 
Wm.  C.  Zelle,  engineer  of  mines  (1892),  representing  Geneese-Vanderbilt  Mining 

Company. 
Louis  F.  Zepp,  deputy  recorder,  court-house. 

Cta88  of  1887, 
Herman  D.  Armour.    Deceased. 
Albert  H.  Baier,  B.  M.  E.,  1894  (W.  U.  1894),  draftsman.  Consolidated  Engineering 

Company. 
Frank  E.  Bauer,  manager  of  stock  and  grain  farm,  Bunker  Hill,  III. 
Frank  C.  Blelock,  treasurer,  Providence  Jewelry  Company. 

Walter  A.  Boeck,  LL.  B.  (1894),  with  Adam  Boeok  &  Co.,  real  estate  and  loan  com- 
pany. 
Richard  A.  Boyle,  real  estate. 

William  B.  Breuecke,  C.  E.  (1892),  assistant  engineer,  Terminal  Railway  Association. 
James  H.  Brookmire,  jr.,  with  J.  H.  Brookmire  <&  Co.,  2733  Lucas  avenue. 
Harry  D.  Chapman,  Sioux  National  Bank,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
William  H.  Danforth,  M.  £.  (1:882),  manager  Purina  Mills. 

Edward  R.  Fish,  M.  E.  (1892),  assistant  engineer,  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 
John  R.  Fordyce,  E.  M.  (1892),  3634  Washington  avenue. 
Wm.  B.  J.  Frain,  with  Samuel  Cupples  6l  Co.,  4327  Wame  avenue. 
Wm.  Allan  Gardner,  bookkeeper,  Francis  Axe  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hallock  F.  Gillet,  salesman  with  Willemaen  Belting  Company. 
Willis  V.  Graves,  steam  engineer,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  2813  Lafayette 

avenue. 
Charles  S.  Greene,  of  Greene  Sl  Greene,  architects,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Wm.  R.  Grier,  secretary  and  treasurer  Colorado  Tie  and  Lumber  Company,  Denver, 

Colo. 
Henry  F.  Hammel,  3649  Clark  avenue. 

Michael  H.  Isaacs,  superintendent  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Oscar  A.  Kelly.    Died  1892. 

Chas.  P.  Lampel,  Interstate  Complete  Electric  Construction  Company. 
Berthold  A.  Lange,  LL.  B.  (1891),  attorney  at  law  and  notary,  3738  South  Jefferson 

avenue. 
Sanmel  A.  Larkin,  machinist,  Misaonri  Pacific  shops,  2630  Randolph  street. 
Wm.  H.  McCormack,  clerk  with  Bemis  Bros.  Baggage  Company. 
Gustavo  D.  Meisner,  farming,  Boshberg,  Mo. 

Landon  C.  Metcalf  (B.  Ph.  1893,  Washington  University),  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Manual  Training  High.  Sdiool,  Lonisvilie,  Ky. 
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Ferdinand  Moll,  Traveler's  Insurance  Company. 

William  A.  Ocker,  teacher  of  physical  culture,  Hughes's  High  School,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Victor  H.  Poss,  C.  E.  (Cornell,  1892),  assistant  United  States  engineer,  Mississippi 

River  Commission,  cnstom-house. 
Jacob  F.  Ratz,  decease<l. 
Charles  B.  Rearick,  assistant  engineer  of  machinery,  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
William  Cochran  Reel,  M.  D,,  physician. 
Albert  A.  Rehbein,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 
T.loyd  H.  Rickart,  with  United  Elevator  Company. 

Denny  W.  Roper,  electrical  engineer  ((^'ornell  University,  1893),  Alton,  111. 
Wilfred  Schade,  of  Wilfred  Schade  &  Co.,  customs  brokers,  810  Olive  street. 
Adolph  Schonk,  jr.,  bookkeeper,  German  American  Bank. 

George  A.  Scblosstein,  manager  Dunkirk  Window  Glass  Company,  Dunkirk,  Ind. 
Alvin  H.  Scbureman«  paying  teller  Continental  National  Bank. 
Frank  R.  Scbureman,  orange  grower,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Charles  H.  Speer,  draftsman,  with  St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Works. 
George  F.  Steedman  (A.  B.,  Harvard),  superintendent,  Cnrtis  Bros.  Manufacturing 

Company. 
Edmond  A.  Thomas,  secretary  Fos  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company. 
William  F.  Thompson,  clerk,  Missouri  Paci6o  Railway. 
John  W.  Valliant,  A.  B.  (Princeton,  1891),  attorney  and  counselor  at  law,  417  Pine 

street. 
John  C.  Van  Dorn,  secretary  and  treasurer  Iowa  Candy  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
James  Harrison  Whittaker,  merchant,  Summerfield,  111. 
Clarence  G.  Wilgus,  farmifig,  Whitehall,  111. 
George  II.  Wolbrecht,  United  States  assistant  engineer,  with  Mississippi  River  Com- 

missiun,  2732  Pine  street. 
Charles  L.  Woodruff,  traveling  salesman,  William  A.  Orr  Shoe  Company. 
Alfred  Woolf,  with  Rice,  Stix  &  Co. 

Class  of  1888, 

John  McCnne  Allen,  3424  Pine  street,  machinist,  Pacific  Lock  and  Seal  Company, 

Olive  street. 
George  Y.  Bast,  proprietor  and  manager  electric  company,  Vandalia,  Mo. 
Wm.  Herbert  Bouton,  C.  E.  (1893),  assistant  engineer,  city  waterworks. 
Gustave  Ernst  Bruere,  M.  D.  (1891 ),  Washington  avenue  and  Twenty -seventh  street 
L.  Dutihl  L.  Cabanne,  agent  Continental  and  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  301 

North  Third  street. 
Edward  P.  Clark,  jr.,  foreman,  with  Ripley  and  Bronson,  907  North  Main  street. 
Wilbur  Graham  Cory,  draftsman,  with  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railway. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
William  N.  Cummings,  E.  M.  (1893),  assistant  superintendent  Aurora  Smelting  and 

Refining  Company,  Aurora,  111. 
Clarendon  Davis,  manager  of  stock  farm,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
James  M.  Dudley,  clerk.  3573  Olive  street,  St.  Louis  post-office. 
Albert  A.  Ebrhardt,  mechanical    engineer  (1894),  assistant  in  testing  laboratory, 

Washington  University. 
Walter  Eisenraayer;  milling  business,  with  the  Eisenmayer  Company,  San  Diego.  Cal. 
Sidney  A.  Fairchild,  E.  M.  (1893),  agent  for  La  Gran  Fundicion  Nacional  Me!(icaos, 

Charcas,  Mexico. 
Wendell  C.  Fletcher,  1045  Goodfellow  avenue,  motor  ini|>ector,  St.   Louis  Electric 

Power  Company. 
Walter  H.  Fuchs,  M.  D.  (1891),  physician,  2229  South  Jefferson  avenue. 
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Henry  M.  Greene,  of  Greene  &  Greene,  architects,  Pneadena,  Cal. 

James  Alonzo  Hance,  draftsman,  American  Brake  Company. 

Edward  A.  Haass,  storekeeper,  Michigan  Peninsnla  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

Charles  Hendrich,  draftsman,  with  A.  M.  Baker,  architect,  810  Olive  street. 

Emil  Hendrich,  C.  £.  (1892),  assistant  engineer.  Grand  Avenue  Railway. 

Ernst  Hoelke,  C.  E.  (1893,  W.  U.),  assistant,  timber-testing  laboratory,  Washington 
University. 

Lonis  W.  Holy,  manager  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  Hesperia,  Cal. 

Geo.  F.  Homeker,  M.  D.  (1893),  physician,  Eureka,  Mo. 

AmoE.  Huning,  M.  E.  (1893),  assistant  mechanical  engineer,  Cotton  States  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Fred  A.  Kraokauer,  draftsman,  115  South  Compton  avenue. 

Harry  Lanitz,  3658  Delmar  avenue,  shipping  clerk,  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company. 

John  Gates  Lewis,  secretary  and  treasurer  C.  R.  Lewis  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Company,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Rufus  Augustus  Lewis,  draftsman,  with  Mr.  Annan,  architect. 

Wm.  F.  R.  Luedinghaus,  superintendent  Luedinghaus-Espenschied  Wagon  Com- 
pany. 

Evans  McCarty,  superintendent  of  Southern  White  Lead  Company. 

Edward  C.  Meier,  assistant  engineer,  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Peter  Holme  Morrison,  M.  D.  (1891),  dentist  (1892),  1401  Washington  avennn. 

August  H.  Mundt,  inspector,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

William  C.  Nichols,  clerk,  Bank  of  Commerce,  2710  Olive  street. 

Albert  Q.  Nulsen,  Compton  Hill,  with  manufacturing  company. 

Erwin  Page,  with  A.  C.  Wolfram  Electric  Company. 

Wm.  L.  Poppenhusen,  in  hardware  business,  Washington,  Mo. 

Edward  Pucbta,  M.  E..  (1892),  Long  tin  and  Pnchta,  steam  and  hot- water  boating, 
Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  T.  Richards,  manager  Fay  Gas  Fixture  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Francis  £.  Schweutler,  1631  Carr  street,  head  draftsman  American  Brake  Company. 

John  Stack,  M.  D.  (1891),  physician.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Rezin  D.  Steele,  architect,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Lewis  C.  Stone,  art  student,  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Clarence  J.  Taussig,  A.  B.  (1893,  Harvard),  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Ralph  Day  Udell,  manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chas.  M.  Wagely,  draftsman,  American  Brake  Company. 

An»ert  O.  Wheeler,  surveyor,  Mississippi  River  Commission,  2732  Pine  street. 

Cla88  of  1889, 

»  Fred.  Edward  Cox,  architect  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Boston,  Mass. 
R(»bert  Stuart  Fosburgh,  with  James  Stuart  &,  Co.,  architects. 
Arthur  Albert  Fritsch,  with  Ranken  &  Fritscb,  manufacturers. 

Wm.  Lewis  Garrels,  M.  E.  (1893,  Cornell),  representative  Fruin-Bambrick  Construc- 
tion Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Jonathan  W.  George,  assistant  librarian  Public  School  Library. 
Jas.  E.  Godlove,  merchant  tailor  (Godlove  &.  Bauer),  917  Olive  street. 
Henry  F.  Hafher,  with  Hafner-Lothman  Manufacturing  Company. 
Frederick  A.  Hamilton,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 
Frederick  Adolphus  Hart,  merchant,  Woodville,  Miss. 
James  R.  Harris,  draftsman,  water  department  of  St.  Louis. 
Julius  C.  Herrman,  draftsman,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
Edward  C.  Hesselbach,  entered  freshman  class,  Washington  University.     Die<l  at  his 

home  in  Alton,  III.,  November,  1889. 
Frank  Olin  Hicks,  of  Hicks,  Bettes  &  Co.,  hardware  merchants,  Paris,  Tfx. 
Gustavus  G.  A.  Herzog,  M.  D.,  3219  Bailey  avenue. 
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Glenn  Clark  HUl,  agent  for  the  CoatsHiread  Company,  U2»  West  Fine  i 

Aver  Lee  Hirsch,  LL.  B.  (W.  U.,  1892),  1217  St.  Ange  avenoa. 

Ernest  M.  Hoen,  architect,  Sacramoito,  Cal. 

Charles  C.  Hook,  architect,  Chadette,  N.  C. 

£me8t  Cutler  Hoemer,  with  Snow,  Chai«h  &,  Co.,  ooUecting  agency,  Mimifiapolis, 

Minn. 
Charles  Theo.  Hnbor,  teacher  of  muHic,  1426  South  Broadway. 
Beuj.  W.  Johnbon,  teacher  of  manoal  training,  hi^  aolM>ol,  Seattle,  Wadh. 
Burt  B.  Kauflman,  student  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Wm.  Brisco  Kinealy,  with  Shapleigh  So  Co«  Hardware  Company. 
Herman  Wm.  Korhammer,  electrician  Suburban  Electric  Li^t  and  Powo' Company, 

Old  Orchard,  Mo. 
Henry  Fred  Kortaoho,  LL.B.  (1602),  attorney. 
Guy  W.  Latta,  aaeistant  engineer,  with  Westinghooae  Elemitor  and  Maniifactnriiig 

Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Wm.  Starr  Mitchell,  secretary  and  treasurer  Arkaoaas  Democxai  Corapaay,  Little 

Hock,  Ark. 
Guy  Heath  Patriarche.    Died  January  4, 1892. 

Edward  S.  Pfeifer,  Lebanon,  111.,  with  Pfeifer  Mannfaotnrittg  Company. 
Edwiu  S.  Pitzman,  1000  South  Compton  avenoe,  aaalatant  engineer  St.  Lonia*  Keokuk 

and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Samuel  Plant,  3646  Washington  avenne,  miller,  with  Plant  Milling  Company. 
Harry  F.  Roach,  of  H.  £.  Roach  &  Son,  arohiteota. 
Walter  Ellis  Rce,  machine  designer  Studebaker  Bros.  Mannfactnxing  Company, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Rudolph  Rebitzki,  draftsman,  with  Essmnller  &  Barry. 
Arthur  R.  Sawyer,  Ph.  B.  (1893,  Stanford),  teacher  of  mannal  training  Des  Moines 

high  school,  Iowa. 
Lincoln  Melvin  Steams,  assistant  superintendent  St.  Lonis  Art  Metal  Company. 
Foderico  Ramon  Seylfert,  student  National  School  of  Engineering,  city  of  Mexico, 

Mex. 
Wilson  Everett  Weatherly,  teacher  of  mannal  training,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Crato  Alex.  Wippern,  surveyor. 
Sherman  M.  Woodward,  M.S.  (1893),  teacher  of  science  and  mannal  training, high 

school,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Morris  Wuorpel,  draftsman  chief  engineer's  office.  Terminal  Railroad  Association. 
Jno.  H.  Wyeth,  jr.,  vice-president  Wyeth  Lumber  Company,  413  Temple.Bnilding. 

Class  of  1890. 

A.  G.  Abbott,  2630  Cbestnnt  street,  clerk  in  commission  honse. 

Wm.  H  AUeu,  Ph.  B.  (1894),  teacher  of  mathematics  mannaMraining  school,  Wash- 
ington University. 

Clyde  T.  Bailey,  with  Fairbanks,  Morse  Sc  Co.,  manufacturers,  4101  Finney  avenue. 

Otto  Fred.  Bauer,  student  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

Eruest  Wm.  Bell,  clerk  with  Laclede  Gaslight  Company,  2125i  Wash  street. 

Wm.  Alex.  Blair,  student  St.  Louis  Law  School,  3519  Lucas  avenue. 

Geo.  Innes  Bouten,  C.  E.  (1895),  graduate  student  Washington  University. 

Walter  8.  Brown,  draftsman  city  waterworks. 

Wm.  D.  Christman,  Florissant,  Mo. 

Edmund  P.  Coles,  in  expert  department  Edison  Grcneral  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Horace  B.  Collins,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Jas.  G.  Creveling,  engineer  mines  (1894),  student  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Clansthal, 
Germany. 

Geo.  B.  Deunison,  law  office  509  Chestnut  street. 
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Rnbt.  Ed.  Einfitein,  draftsmaD,  with  Elliot  Frog^  aad  Switch  Compaay,  East  SA. 
LouiSy  111. 

Albert  HenoAn  Guela,  bookkeeper,  with  H.  H.  Phillipa,  manaTactarer  of  ico  ma^ 
cliinery. 

OrlaDdo  H.  Guether,  with  electric-light  company  in  St.  Louis,  1118  South  Eighth 
street. 

Wni.  Ed.  Harkuess,  draftsman  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

J  George  Heid,  practical  chemist,  4506  Blair  aveime. 

Alb.  Marvin  Herget,  teacher  of  drawing  and  tool  work,  Louisiaoa  State  College. 

Williamson  Poi>e  Howard,  jr.,  cashier  and  bookkeeper  W.  P.  Howard  Sl  Co. 

Kelson  S.  Hunsdon,  m  business  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Geo.  Wm.  Ittner,  clerk,  with  Anthony  Ittner,  brick  manufaotnrer.  Telephone  Building. 

Arthur  B.  Johnson,  draftsman  New  York,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Bail  way  (car 
department),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oreille  Edmund  Kinne,  bookkeeper  C.  Kinne  A,  Co.,  Highland,  IlL 

John  Chesley  Kinney,  electrical  worker  Kinney  &.  Graham,  San  Antonio,  Ter 

Arnold  Chas.  Koeuig,  student  Cornell  University,  Now  York. 

Loais  E.  La  Beanme,  5810  Gates  avenne,  with  £.  A.  Manny,  architect. 

Fred  Gordon  Lindaley,  clerk  Miasissippi  Glaaa  Company,  3696  Finney  avenue. 

Jas.  Hazzard  Matthews,  draftsman  Southern  Oil  Company,  Little  Book,  Ark. 

Charles  Chester  McGregory,  teacher  of  manual  training,  high  school,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Joseph  D.  Mullen,  draftsman  Pullman  Palaoe  Car  Company,  Chicago. 

Edw.  Spencer  Munaon,  stock  clerk,  with  Amerieaa  Arithmometer  Company. 

Wm.  Alex.  Nicholson,  jr.,  salesman,  with  Lammert  Furniture  Company. 

John  Christian  Ransmeier,  Ph.  B.  (1894,  Northwestern  University),  clerk  in  mercan- 
tile establishment.  Murphy sboro^  UL 

Edw.  Samuel  Rea..  bookkeeper  Rea  &  Page  Milling  Company,  Marsliall,  Mo. 

James  R.  Sager,  clerk,  Lebanon,  111. 

Chas.  Jos.  Schoaus,  street-railway  electrieias,  St.  Louis,  3009  Olive  street. 

J  no.  A.  W.  Schoedel,  draftsman,  with  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  2112  Sidney 
street; 

Preuliss  Gale  Scudder.    Away  at  school. 

Felipe  Victor  Seyffert,  Chihuahua^  Mexico. 

William  Masliu  Seymour,  erecting  engineer  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Benj.  F.  Shields,  real  estate  buaiuess,  103  North  Ninth  street. 

Wm.  Collier  Vandergrift,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hobt.  A.  Wagner,  journeyman  patternmaker  Union  Iron  and  Foundry  Company. 

Ar.  J.  H.  Wellenkamp,  clerk,  with  H.  Wellenkamp,  general  merchandise,  Washing- 
ton, Mo. 

Jati.  Alex.  Worthington,  clerk  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company. 

Class  of  1S91, 

Eugene  H.  Abadie,  with  Wagner  Electric  Mauufactnring  Company. 

George  Franklin  Allen,  with  Huftiagel  Boot  and  Shoe  Factory. 

Vernon  Baker,  senior  engineering  class  Washington  University. 

Alva  J.  Bamett,  superintendent  Cuba  Paint  and  Mining  Company,  Cuba,  Mo. 

Frank  Leroy  Bartlett,  traveling  salesman,  with  Tannert  &  Stnbling  Boot  and  Shoe 

Company. 
Edward  Bates,  assistant,  public  library. 
Bontie  A.  Becker,  secretary  and  treasurer  Donaldson  Lumber  Company,  Donaldson, 

Ga. 
Harry  F.  Bobn,  student  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
^'at.  C.  Brady,  clerk  Dougherty-Crouch  Drug  Compiuiy. 
August  E.  Brooker,  clerk  Chemical  National  Bank. 
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W.  A.  Caldwell,  student  Uniyenitj  of  Michigan. 

J.  Hayes  Campbell,  senior  class  Washington  University. 

George  £.  Chamberlain,  with  Ripley  &,  Bronson,  Second  and  Morgan  streets. 

Ludlum  £.  Chittenden,  sales  department  N.  K.  Fairbanks  &,  Co. 

True  S.  Clark,  with  Municipal  Electric  Light  Company. 

Jalien  J.  Crawshaw,  employee  of  city  water  department,  Chain  of  Rocks. 

Leo  C.  Dziatzko,  senior  engineering  class  Washington  University. 

Charles  D.  Eaton,  fire  insurance  (Presqnier  Sl  Eaton). 

Walter  Paul  Eberlein,  senior  (chemistry)  class  Washington  University. 

H.  Nelson  Emmons,  student,  Yale  University. 

Ernest  R.  Qayler,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University .- 

Willis  H.  Orocott,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

James  Harrison,  student  engineering.  Harvard  University. 

Nelson  Joy  Hawley,  M.  D.  (1896). 

Bei^.  Alfred  Hickman,  entry  clerk,  Sligo  Iron  Company,  2527  Taylor  avenue. 

Arthur  Huhn,  learning  lithography,  219  Market  street. 

John  W.  Jaquith,  railway  postal  clerk,  St.  Louis  and  Maiden  Railroad,  Pilot  Knob.  Mo. 

Harry  B.  Johnson,  student,  Oberlin  CoUege,  Ohio. 

Samuel  S.  Judd,  teacher  of  manual  training,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  A.  Kappelman,  was  draftsman  American  Brake  Company.  Died  December 
16,  1892. 

E.  Raymond  Kinsey,  with  R.£..McMath  &,  Sons,  civil  engineer. 

Arthur  N.  Latham,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Henry  C.  E.  Leutert,  draftsman  with  Terminal  Railway  Association. 

Edward  H.  Loffhagen,  assistant,  timber-testing  laboratory,  Washington  University. 

Ben  May,  Virginia  Military  Academy. 

Ralph  McCarthy,  junior  eugineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  student,  Washington  University. 

Paul  Theodore  Mucke,  draftoman  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

Abiel  Royal  Newcomb,  draftoman  in  architect's  office,  4737  Newcomb  place. 

Albert  S.  Page,  draftoman,  with  Kiugsland  &,  Douglas  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  Y.  Riddenbaugh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Leroy  K.  Robbins,  senior  engineering  class',  Washington  University. 

William  E.  Rolfe,  senior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

R.  C.  Russo,  Chinipas,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Henry  C.  Schaefer,  teacher  shop  work  and  drawing,  Manual  Training  High  School. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

John  L.  Schmidgall,  mine  surveyor,  Murphysboro,  111. 

Edward  Philip  Schoentgen,  student,  Massachusetto  Institute  of  Technology. 

Eugene  Schott,  brewing  business.  Highland,  111. 

Felipe  R.  Smith,  chief  clerk  with  railroad  contractor,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

Sumuer  E.  Steams,  student,  Cornell  University. 

Edwin  H.  Steedman,  student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edward  Suppiger,  of  Suppiger  Brothers,  boot  and  shoe  store,  Highland,  111. 

Seneca  C.  Taylor,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Alfred  H.  WehmiUer,  surveyor,  with  Merchant's  Terminal  Railway,  3803  Koecinsko 
street. 

Allan  Pendleton  Whittemore,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Samuel  S.  Worthington,  teacher.  Forest  Park  University. 

Class  of  189t, 

Claiborne  H.  Adams,  student,  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey. 

Cleason  Ambler,  with  Ambler  «&  Mateme,  wrought-iron  pipe  fitters,  etc. 

Oliver  J.  Bar  wick,  foreman  and  draftoman,  Union  Iron  Works. 
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Louis  A.  Bencoke,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

H.  H.  Bristol,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Author  Brown,  practical  carpenter,  ISSS  North  Kings  Highway. 

John  D.  Bryan,  student,  Washington  University. 

Latour  L.  Chapman,  2812  Stoddard  street. 

John  H.  Clarkson,  jr.,  clerk,  Burd,  Stuyvesant  Glne  Company. 

Eugene  C.  Cowen,  with  Fisher  &,  Co.,  real  estate. 

Clay  H.  Creveling,  M.  D.  (1895,  Missouri  Medical  College). 

W.  C.  Dandt,  with  Kirchner  &  Kirchner,  architects. 

Early  Deane,  Webster,  Mo. 

Wm.  B.  Dean,  jr.,  student,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale. 

Francis  L.  Donovan,  real  estate  office,  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Thomas  Corwin  Dutro,  St.  Louis  Law  School,  junior  class. 

Robert  Etter,  draftsman,  with  George  R.  Mauer,  architect. 

Leslie  C.  Fitch,  with  Day  Rubber  Company,  415  North  Fourth  street. 

Charles  Frick,  student  of  pharmacy,  Waterloo,  111. 

Otto  J.  Fnith,  student,  medical  school. 

Noel  F.  Gilbirds,  storekeeper,  Pullman  Car  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  B.  Gilmore,  foreman  of  red  lead  department.  Southern  White  Lead  Works. 

George  W.  Godlove,  jr.,  student,  Washington  University. 

Aaron  A.  Hamill,  draftsman,  Rankin  &  Fritsch  Foundry  and  Mauhine  Company. 

J.  E.  Hazeltiiie,  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

Edward  W.  Harris,  clerk,  Drummoud  Tobacco  Factory. 

Henry  W.  Herweck,  draftsman,  with  Tudor  Iron  Works,  Eost  St.  Louis. 

Wm.  L.  Hogle,  of  Elayer  &  Hogle,  grocers,  Salem,  Mo. 

David  H.  Holmes,  student,  Washington  University. 

Eugene  Hutt,  treasurer's  clerk.  Normal  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Ernest  A.  Jacard,  with  Union  Trust  Company. 

Loomis  C.  Johnson,  law  student.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Bertrand  Johnson,  student  electrical  engineering,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Ernst  C.  Kleckers,  draftsman,  with  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 

Otto  Kuehl,  with  Tudor  Iron  Works,  East  St.  Louis. 

Charles  N.  McFarland,  instructor  machine  tool- work,  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School. 

Charles  S.  McEwen,  draftsman,  with  C.  K.  Kamsey,  architect,  3829  North  Twentieth 
street. 

Edward  C.  Meissner,  draftsman,  with  Terminal  Railway  Company. 

Edwin  P.  Moritz,  draftsman,  St.  Louis  Iron  and  Machine  Company. 

George  T.  Murphy,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Burton  E.  Newcomb,  with  Mansur  &  Tebbetts  Implement  Company. 

Truman  M.  Post,  junior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

Harry  Prufrock,  with  Wm.  Prufrock  &,  Co.,  manufacturers  of  furniture. 

Harry  Rice,  was  student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.    Died  De- 
cember 28, 1894. 

John  Rohlfing,  draftsman,  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  2017  Locust 
street. 

Timothy  M.  Schierbaum,  draftsman,  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

John  R.  Shultz,  salesman,  Shultz  Belting  Company. 

Frank  H.  Super,  student,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Herman  A.  Stein wender,  jr.,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Edwards  Stephens,  student,  Smith  Academy. 

Fred.  P.  Stevens,  student,  Cornell  University,  New  York. 

Albert  H.  Thiele,  machinist,  with  Yerkes  &  Finan  Machine  Company,  Ninth  and  Dock 
streets. 

Augustus  O.  Thornton,  draftsman,  room  118,  Laclede  Building. 
ED  94 60 
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Frank  Fred.  Thai,  was  draftsman  with  Kokeii  Architeotuml  Iron  Worki.     Died  1801 

Edward  M.  Tighe,  with  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wilbur  T.  Trueblood,  draftsman,  architect's  office,  3021  Magazine  street. 

Howell  Van  Blarcom,  teacher  of  forging  and  woodwork,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia. 
K.  H.  Weatherly,  with  Scarrltt  Famitare  Company,  as  draftsman,  3860  Wiadaor  plae^. 
Russell  Wliito,  cadet.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Charles  Hunt  Wilson,  juuior  engineering  class,  Washington  University. 

CJa8$  of  1893, 

Leo  Ammann,  student,  Cornell  University. 

John  Oscar  Bardlll,  with  J.  Bardill  <Sb  Co.,  matiufactnrers,  Grantfork,  HI. 

Walter  E.  Bemays,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Alvin  August  Boss,  chief  clerk  at  post-office,  Jackson,  Mo. 

Dudley  A.  Bragdou,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Louis  Schuyler  Brainerd,  with  Wagner  Electric  Company. 

William  R.  Bright,  student.  University  of  Virginia. 

Alan  C.  Caldwell,  with  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company. 

James  Robert  Card  well,  assistimt  chief  clerk  transportation  department  American 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  Chicago. 

Edwin  Rutherford  Chappell,  with  St.  Louis  Trust  Company. 

William  Glasgow  Clark,  student  Washington  University. 

Warren  E.  Cummings,  with  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Carl  Julius  Daudt,  student,  St.  Louis  Law  School. 

Arthur  S.  Delano,  Murphysboro,  111. 

Henry  Taylor  Dill,  preparatory  school,  Cornell  University. 

George  Dun  ford,  traveling  salesman. 

Henry  B.  Eggers,  with  Eggers  Flour  Milling  Company. 

Walker  Evans,  jr.,  with  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color  Company. 

Louis  E.  Fischer,  with  Pitzman  Company,  surveyors  and  engineers. 

Guy  K.  Fisher,  sophomoro,  Washington  University. 

William  A.  Freudentein,  student,  Washington  University. 

James  T.  Fuller,  president  and  general  manager  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Cal- 
vert, Tex. 

Charles  H.  Gleason,  jr.,  real  estate  business. 

Mahlou  James  Hale,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

William  A.  Hammel,  secretary  Hammel  Harness  Company,  1129  Pine  street. 

William  T.  Hapeman,  law  department.  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

Roy  Mitchell  Hardy,  student  in  A.  B.  course,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

George  Albert  Harker,  clerk,  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

Jesse  Harnage,  law  studout,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Thomas  G.  Hawley. 

Bodley  Hough,  sophomore,  Woshlngton  University. 

Arthur  Irwin  Jacobs,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

E.  F.  Berkley  Jones,  with  Crystal  Water  Company. 

Robert  A.  Klssack,  student,  St.  Louis  Art  School. 

Chas.  S.  Knapp,  student,  Washington  University. 

Douglas  A.  Lee,  clerk,  with  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Compaay. 

Charles  R.  McAlister,  clerk,  with  Anchor  Flour  and  Feed  Company. 

Geo.  A.  McKinney,  McKinney  &  Sons,  real  estate  and  insurance  agents,  Alton,  HL 

Henry  C.  Meinholtz,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Stanley  Holmes  Moore,  draftsman,  with  Ranken  &,  Fritsch  Iron  Company^ 

William  D.  Moore,  clerk,  shipping  department  Simmons  Hardware  Company. 

Joseph  A.  Osbom,  electrician,  2353  Scott  avenue. 

Walter  Keene  Parker,  with  Texas  Implement  and  Machine  Conipany^  DoUae,  Tex. 
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Kobert  Patterson,  jr.,  witli  the  National  Cash  Kegister  Compaiiy,  DaytoD,  Ohio. 
Kdward  Milton  P^imeaa,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

David  Siiarpe  Ralston^  2827  Washington  avenae,  with  Beck  &Corbott  Iron  Company. 
Bdward  James  Ravold,  draftaman,  Kapferle  Manufacturing  Company. 
James  Walker  Baybura,  zeal  estate  Uusineaa. 

John  Reymershoffer,  jr.,  assistant,  drug  store,  care  £.  Bremer,  Monterey,  Mez. 
Wm.  H.  Roever,  sophomore,  Washington  University. 

Sydney  J.  Ross,  3019  Chestnut  stroet,  clerk,  with  Monnd  City  Distilling  Company. 
Kobert  £.  Rust,  student  at  Cornell  University, 
Frank  W.  Schaborg,  clerk.  State  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Louis  Adolph  Schloassteiu,  student,  Washington  University  (school  of  engineering). 
Jonathan  Wm.  Seargeant,  sojourning  in  Phoenix,  Arix. 

S.  Newman  Sherzer,  clerk.  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  3188  Sheridan  avenue. 
Sidney  G.  Smith,  with  Marcball  Livery  Company,  2829  Morgan  street. 
Wm.  Hargadine  Thomson,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 
Cluirled  Frederic  Transeau. 

Samnel  Glover  Way,  with  Meysenberg  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
George  Yon  Weise,  salesman  with  Weise  &  Bradford,  Greenville,  111. 
Meyer  Wiener,  student,  Missouri  Medical  SchooL 
Arthur  B.  Woodward,  clerk  with  Woodward  Printing  Company. 
Arthur  Thos.  Worthington,  clerk  with  B.  Nugent  &  Bro. 

Class  of  1S94, 

J&ines  Adkins,  jr.,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Wilfrid  A.  Alexander,  draftsman,  with  Fowler  &  Fowler,  attorneys. 

Geo.  K.  Andel,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Aleck  T.  Averill,  5740  Cabanne  place,  with  Mills  &  Averill,  merchant  tailors. 

Charles  P.  Bkxter,  Taylorville,  111.,  cashier,  Pratt-Baxter  Grocery  Company. 

John  H.  Bigger,  2938  Morgau  street,  provision  business. 

Chas.  Macon  Biggers,  artist  for  the  Republic 

Lynton  T.  Block,  with  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  Edwin  Bradley,  3934  Washington  avenue,  clerk  with  Bradley  <&  Qninctte,  real 

estate. 
George  Bertrand  Brandon^  4036  Cook  avenue. 

Edgar  W.  Brown,  1333  North  King's  Highway,  with  Van  Nort  Bros.,  electricians. 
Charles  Blatchford  Collins,  3734  Olive  street,  clerk  €h*aham  Paper  Company. 
John  Mortland  Cowan,  3017  Eads  avenue,  clerk,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company. 
Fred  G.  Craig,  1214  North  Market  street,  draftsmau,  American  Brake  Company. 
Philip  Ewald  Damon,  student.  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Aubrey  Eddie,  machinist,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  with  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Ewingand 

Compton  avenues. 
Wm.  Charles  Essmueller;  with  Essmueller  &  Barry. 

Henry  Earl  Ewing,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  electric  railway  electrician,  St,  L.  and  Sr.bnrban. 
Oscar  Herman  Fischer,  4161  Easton  avenue,  student,  Sehool  of  Pharmacy. 
Maurice  A.  Frankenthal,  student,  Washington  Uriversity . 
W'alter  G.  Franz,  6730  Mitchell  avenue,  electrical  dejuirtmeat  Terminal   Railroad 

Association. 
Edward  Gottlieb,  student,  4463  Page  avenue. 

William  Henry  Grueu,  student,  Waahington  Umversity  (School  of  Engineering). 
Emil  Haas,  3426  Laclede  avenue,  stock  clerk,  I.  Harris  Sl  Co. 

William  Frederick  Hardy,  2929  Barrett  street,  with  Hopkins  Weller  Drug  Company. 
Oliver  J.  Heeley,  Belleville,  HI.,  student,  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 
Louis  Angust  Hoerr,  draftsman,  Brownell  Car  Company. 

Warren  Wayne  Ittner,  2326  Park  avenue,  superintendent  brickyard  in  Belleville. 
Louis  Moore  Jefieris,  with  City  Water  Company,  East  St.  Louis,  lU. 
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Asa  A.  JohDsoDy  Leavenworth,  Kane. 

Edgnr  Joseph  Kahn,  Peoria,  111. 

Edward  A.  Kuhn,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineeriog). 

Charles  W.  Lewis,  1724  Wash  street,  clerk,  with  Graham  Paper  Company. 

James  A.  Lewis,  4304  McPherson  avenne,  clerk,  with  Dmmmond  Tobacco  Company. 

James  Crawford  McQuilkm,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Eug^ineeriiig:. 

Otto  W.  Meissner,  with  Terminal  Railway  and  Union  Depot  Company. 

Henry  H.  Niemeyer,  reporter,  5595  Bartmer  avenue. 

John  Watson  O'Brien,  shipping  clerk.  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 

Fred.  George  Oeters,  2623  Eads  avenue,  designer  with  Woodward,  Tieman  A  Co. 

Paul  Gifford  Palmer,  1532  Mississippi  avenue,  advertising  solicitor. 

Frank  A.  Happ,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering). 

Edwin  L.  Ray,  3400  Caroline  street. 

Frank  LeRoy  Reardon,  2333  Lucas  avenue,  student,  Washington  University  (School 
of  Engineering). 

Charles  G.  Reymorshoffer,  office  clerk  with  Silveira,  Tellez  &  Co.,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Eugene  A.  Scharff,  student,  Washington  University. 

Ernst  Schraubstadter,  920  Morrison  avenue,  student. 

•Seuiple  Stillman  Scott,  secretary  Scott  Electric  Company,  811  Locust  street. 

Arthur  Sidebotham,  Wellstou,  Mo.,  clerk,  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Rufus  Montrose  Stokes,  2724  Hickory  street. 

Harry  Yissering,  machinist  improver,  Missouri  Pacific  Shops,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Eugene  Chas.  Henry  Zeller,  student,  Washington  University  (School  of  Engineering;. 

SUMMARY   OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Graduates  of  SU  Louis  Manual  Training  School. 

Architects 12 

Artists 3 

Bankers  or  brokers 5 

Bookkeepers 10 

Carpenter I 

Clerk  (cashier  or  stenographer) 1 

Clerks  (hardware  or  manufacturing) 35 

Clerks  (railroad  or  general  offices) 2S 

Clerks  (mercantile) 31 

Commercial  travelers 8 

Contractors 5 

Dentists 2 

Draftsmen  (for  architects) / 11 

Draftsmen  (for  manufactures  or  railroads) i 42 

Electricians 18 

Engineers,  civil  (with  degrees) 11 

Engineers,  mechanical  (with  degrees) 16 

Engineers,  electrical  (with  degrees) 2 

Engineers,  mining  (with  degrees) 9 

Engineers,  assisting  (without  degrees) 27 

Engineer,  steam 1 

Farmers  or  fruiterers i> 

Foremen  (in  factories) i 

Foremen  (in  drafting  or  designing  rooms) 4 

Insurance 4 

Librarians 2 

Lawyers S 
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Managers  or  superintendents  of  indnstrial  establishments 23 

Manufacturers 23 

Merchants 21 

Machinists 8 

Mechanic  (of  other  sorts) 1 

Master  mechanic  of  railroad 1 

Physicians 12 

Retil  estate  or  loan  business 14 

Students  (the  past  year) 91 

Teachers 39 

Unknown  or  unemployed 29 

Deceased 14 

Counted  twice 14 

• 

Out  of  the  whole  number  a  little  more  than  one-third  have  entered  upon  more  or 
lees  higher  education,  general  or  professional. 

The  alumni  are  fully  organized  and  an  annual  banquet  is  held  in  the 
month  of  June.    They  are  a  very  enthusiastic  body  of  young  men. 

For  the  sake  of  fuller  information  on  the  subject  of  the  careers  of 
manual  graduates,  the  writer  has  procured  data  from  the  Baltimore 
Manual  Training  School  as  follows: 

OCCUPATION  OF   GRADUATES.' 

BalHmare  Manual  TVaintHg  School, 

Architect 1 

Bankers 2 

Bookkeeper 1 

Clerks  (records,  etc) 2 

Clerks  (railroad) 3 

Clerks  (mercantile) 5 

Commercial  travelers 2 

Draftsmen  (in  railroad  or  Indnstrial  establishments) 1 

Dentist 

Electricians 1 

Civil  engineers 

Mechanical  engineers 

Electrical  engineers 

Marine  engineer 

Foreman  (manufactory) 

Superintendents  of  industrial  works 

Manufacturers 

Merchants 

Machinists 2^ 

Mechanics  of  other  kinds 

Minister  (clergyman) 

Real  estate 

Students - 30 

Teachers - 8 

Unknown 9 

Deceased 2 

Total 162 


*  Furnished  by  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.! 

The  university  extension  movement  has  spread  very  rapidly.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  coantry  in  its  present  form  in  1890  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Now  the  movement  extends  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  It  has  met  with  varying  success  in  differ- 
ent conminnitiea.  The  Northwestern  University,  at  £>'mnstowny  111.,  reports  that 
after  trying  the  work  for  three  years  it  has  finally  been  abandoned.  In  Wyoming  the 
State  University  has  offered  courses  of  lectures,  but  during  the  year  1893-94  there 
was  no  call  for  them.  The  same  is  true  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  institu- 
tions seem  to  be  more  ready  to  provide  courses  of  lectures  than  the  people  are  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  large  towns  are  not 
plentiful,  and  the  expenses  of  a  lecturer  on  a  circuit  where  the  centers  are  so  far 
apart  are  too  great. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  extension  movement  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  agencies  that  are  doing  the  most  work  in  this  line  are  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  University  of  Chicago,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Butgers  Collage,  and  University 
of  Kansas.  The  courses  offered  and  delivered,  together  with  reports  of  the  work  m 
various  sections  so  far  as  reported  to  this  Bureau,  are  given  in  the  following  pages : 

Univeraity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Coi. — With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  university  to  teachers  and  other  persons  whose  engagements  will  not 
permit  residence  at  the  university,  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  from  time  to 
time  in  San  Francisco  and  in  other  places.  Persons  who  offer  to  do  systematic  work 
in  the  extension  courses,  and  to  tako  examinations  in  them,  are  enrolled  as  attend- 
ants upon  extension  courses.  Attendants  who  pnss  satisfactory  examinations  are 
entitled  to  receive,  from  the  university,  certificates  of  record  of  the  work  done,  which 
may  bo  accredited  to  them,  upon  their  scholarship  records,  if  they  subsequently 
become  students  of  the  university.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  to  extension  courses 
at  the  discretion  of  the  professors  in  charge^  During  tho  year  1893-94  the  following 
courses  were  given :  In  San  Francisco :  The  logic  of  nuithematlcs :  Geometry,  9  lec- 
tures; algebra,  9  lectures;  introduction  to  political  economy,  9  lectures;  poets  and 
dramatists  of  tho  eighteenth  century^  9  lectures;  the  Epistles  of  Horace:  Trans- 
lation and  exegesis,  9  exercises;  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  9  lectures.  In  Los 
Angeles :  Tho  development  of  English  comedy,  6  lectures.  In  Sacramento :  Economics 
of  industry,  9  lectures;  the  development  of  English  comedy,  6  lectures.  In  San 
Jos6 :  Napoleon  and  his  epoch,  6  lectures.  In  Ventura:  Causes  of  the  present  social 
unrest,  3  lectures. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  UniverHiy,  Col. — The  organization  of 
university  extension  societies  is  not  undertaken  by  the  university,  but  its  professors 
are,  in  general,  prepared  to  respond  to  any  demand  for  courses  of  lectures  not  con- 
flicting with  university  duties.  They  are  also  willing,  whenever  occasion  arises,  to 
undertake  work  in  teacheref  institutes,  and  to  take  part  in  lecture  courses  in  neigh- 
boring towns.    In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  delivered  in  the 

I  See  also  Annual  Reports  for  1889-90,  pp.  207, 247, 827-835, 1159-1161;  1890-91,  pp. 
843-852;  1891-92,  pp.  743,751,983, 1206;  1892-93,  pp.  1613-1617. 
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various  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  the  folio wiuj^  more  extended  conrees  of  \roik 
were  presented  during  the  year  1893-94:  Evolntion,  6  lectures,  in  San  Francisco;  3 
lectures,  in  Los  Angeles ;  2  lectures,  in  San  Jos^ ;  modem  poetry  and  modem  thonsfat, 
7  lectures,  in  Oakland;  literature  and  life,  3  lectures,  in  San  Francisco;  evolution  in 
relation  to  religion  and  society,  3  lectures,  in  Snnta  Clara;  studies  on  children,  4 
lectures  and  4  conferences,  in  Santa  Rosa;  i>sychology  of  childhood,  5  lectures  and  5 
conferences  in  Oakland;  3  lectures  and  3  conference's  in  Stockton ;  masterpieces  of 
Greek  sculpture,  8  lectures,  in  San  Jos^;  etbifs  and  literature  in  the  public  schools, 
5  lectures,  in  Napa  and  in  Red  Bluff;  3  lectures  in  Yuba  City;  the  labor  problem,  3 
lectures,  in  Oakland;  8  lectures  in  San  Josd. 

Universitff  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. — As  they  may  be  ahle  to  find  the  time,  the 
memhers  of  the  faculty  are  prepared  to  do  university  extension  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

UniverHtj/  of  Denver,  Univereity  Park,  Colo. — The  university  is  prepared  to  furnish 
the  following  courses  of  6  lectures  each :  Studies  in  the  French  Revolution ;  studies 
in  Christian  evidences;  ethics;  astronomy;  mathematics;  Greek  life  and  thought; 
English  literature;  political  economy ;  sociology;  botany;  and  geology. 

University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  III. — The  university  extension  division-offers  instruc- 
tion according  to  three  different  metho<ls:  (1)  by  lecturo  studies  with  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  syllabus,  review,  weekly  exorcise,  and  examination ;  (2)  by  class  instruction 
in  classes  organized  outside  of  the  university,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  meeting  on  evenings  and  Saturdays;  (3)  by  correspondence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  present  offered  in  the  uni- 
versity extension  division  by  the  first  of  these  methods.  This  list  will  necessarily  be 
modified  as  the  demand  for  new  courses  arises.  (1)  Philosophy:  Movements  of 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (2)  Political  Economy:  The  Modern  Church 
and  the  Labor  Question ;  Recent  Developments  of  Social  and  Industrial  Democracy; 
Socialism;  Social  Experiments.  (3)  Political  Science:  American  Politics:  (I)  The 
Period  of  Dominant  Foreign  Influence,  (II)  The  Period  of  Dominant  Internal  Devel- 
opment; Historical  Geography;  The  Geography  of  Europe;  The  Great  Commercial 
Cities  of  Antiquity.  (4)  History:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History;  The 
Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modem  Civilization ;  Political  Foundation  of  Modem  Civiliza- 
tion; Baron  and  King — the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  European  Monarchy;  The  His- 
tory of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States ;  Representative  American  Statesmen ; 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades; 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations  since  1792;  The  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire  of  To-day ;  Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution  to  the  Present  Time ;  Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History ;  Social 
Life  in  the  American  Colonies;  American  Statesmen  and  great  Historic  Movements; 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Afrika;  G^genwiirtige  Znstande  im  Orient;  Herodot — der 
erst^  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Altertnms;  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian;  How 
we  are  Governed;  The  Making  of  a  Federal  Republic;  Six  American  Statesmen ;  The 
American  Revolution;  Monks  and  Monasteries.  (5)  Sociology  and  Anthropology: 
First  Steps  in  Sociology;  Die  GmndzUge  der  Sociologie;  Questions  of  Labor  and 
Social  Reform ;  Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation;  Some  Social  and  Industrial 
Forces  in  American  History;  Charities  and  Corrections ;  The  Family— a  Sociological 
Study;  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress;  The  Native  Races  of  North  America; 
Early  Man  in  Europe;  Evolution;  A  Century  of  Social  Reform;  English  Fiction 
and  Social  Reform;  First  Aid  to  the  Ii^nred;  Some  Leaders  in  Sociology;  Utopias; 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement ;  Some  Social  Experiments.  (6)  Comparative 
Religion:  Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan;  The  Science  of  Religion.  (7)  The 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures:  The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam.  (8) 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literatures:  Six  Readings  fh>m  Horace; 
Homer,  the  Iliad;  Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama;  Preparatory  Latin  Teaching ;  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece;  Virgil.  (9)  Romance,  Literature  and  Philology: 
French  Literature;  Litt^rature  Fran^aise.     (10)  The   English  Language  and  Lit- 
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eratnre:  Stmlics  iu  Biblical  Literature;  Tbe  Trage<1ie8  of  Shakespeare;  Ancient 
Tragedy  for  EugliBli  Audiences ;  Stories  as  n  Mode  of  Thinking;  Spenser's  Legend 
of  Temperance;  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation;  Shakesx^eare's 
"Tempest''  with  Companion  Studies;  Preliminary  Course  iu  English  Literature; 
Some  Studies  in  American  Literature;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature; 
English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830;  Literature  of  the  Ago  uf  Elizabeth; 
George  Meredith;  Studies  in  English  Poetry;  Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art;  The  Creation  of 
tUo  English  Novel;  The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry;  Studies  in  Stylo; 
American  Prose  Writers ;  American  Poets ;  History  and  Strnctnro  of  English  Speech ; 
Old  English  Life  and  Literature;  Modem  English  Poetry;  General  Survey  of  Amer- 
ican Literature;  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry;  Prophets  of  Modern  Literature; 
Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot;  Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen.  (11)  Biblical  Liter 
atnro  in  English :  Old  Testament  Thought  Concerning  SniTeringy  Scepticism,  and 
Love;  The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters;  Religion  in  the  Talmud;  The  Juwi.sh 
Sects;  Biblical  Literature;  History  of  Judaism;  What  the  Monuments  tell  us  rela- 
tive to  the  Old  Testament;  The  Forgotten  Empires  and  the  Old  Testament;  The 
Apostolic  Church ;  The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul ;  Hebrew  Poetry ;  Hebrew  Prophecy 
stmlictl  in  the  Light  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period;  Messianic  Prophecy; 
The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets;  The  Five  Megilloth  (Rolls); 
Sotiio  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ;  Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels; 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,,  but  excluded  from  Our  Bible.  (12) 
General  Astronomy.  (13)  Physics:  Sound;  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ;  Elements 
of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (14)  Chemistry :  General  Chemistry ;  Chemistry  of 
Everyday  Life.  (15)  Geology:  Landscape  Geology;  The  Evolution  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  (16)  Zoology:  Biology;  General  Course  in  Bacteriology.  (17) 
OtherCourses:  The  Microscope  and  its  Uses ;  Music;  PaintingandScnIpturc;  Ancient 
Sculpture;  Contemporary  French  Art;  Contemporaneous  Art ;  History  of  Art ;  Nor- 
wegian Literatnre;  Swedish  and  Danish  Literatures;  Social  Studies  in  Bjomsonand 
Ibsen;  Studies  in  Russian  Literature;  Japan  and  the  Japanese;  Japanese  History 
and  Civilization. 

Knox  College,  Galeaburg,  III, — The  following  courses  of  6  lectures  each  are  offered : 
General  course  in  sociology;  English  literature  (3  courses);  astronomy;  electricity  ; 
economics;  modern  history ;  Roman  literature  (2  courses) ;  Greek  literature ;  philol- 
ogy ;  natural  sciences  (2  courses) ;  English  history ;  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  his- 
tory of  art;  American  literature  (2  courses);  singing  (3  lectures). 

Lake  Foreei  Univereity,  Lake  Foreet,  III, — A  course  of  12  lectures  on  botany  wns 
delivered  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  III, — Two  courses  of  6  lectures  each  on  physiology 
and  chemistry  were  given  in  the  college  chapel. 

Indiana  UniverHty,  Bloomington,  Ind, — ^Extension  courses  were  delivered  during 
1893-d4  as  follows:  Economics:  At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  6  lectures,  attendance,  150; 
at  Anderson,  Ind.,  3  lectures,  attendance,  35;  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  5  lectures,  attend- 
ance, 60.  History :  At  New  Albany,  Ind.,  6  lectures,  attendance,  from  50  to  75 ;  at 
Delphi,  Ind.,  6  lectnres. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind, — ^The  following  extension  courses  were  delivered: 
At  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  American  Colonial  History,  with 
attendance  of  65,  and  a  course  of  10  lectures  on  Biology,  with  an  attendance  of  80; 
at  Rockville,  Ind.,  a  course  of  6  lectures  on  Some  Epochs  of  English  History,  with  an 
attendance  of  125. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  offers  the  following  courses :  A  course 
of  lectures  on  public  education;  4  lectures  on  Latin  literature,  with  readings;  4 
lectures  on  antiquities;  4  lectures  on  geology;  3  on  the  geological  succession  of 
animal  life;  2  on  the  origin  of  popular  goveiiiment  in  America;  4  on  botany;  3  <»n 
types  of  vegetable  life;  3  single  illustrated  lectures  on  botany;  4  lectures  on  mng- 
netism  and  electricity ;  1  on  the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning;  2  on  primary 
and  secondary  batteries;  2  on  the  rules  of  deliberative  bodies;  4  on  nstrononiical 
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subjects;  4  on  zoolo^ ;  3  od  special  gronps  of  animals;  6  on  modem  political  < 
omy ;  6  on  the  genesis  of  the  state  and  primary  state  forms ;  3  single  leetnret  oo 
political  and  social  science;  4  lectures  on  history  of  edncation;  2  on  edacatioii;  6ob 
American  authors ;  6  on  our  nation ;  6  on  American  history ;  2  on  Greek  tragedy  and 
Greek  theater;  3  on  land  surveying;  Hon  meteorology;  1  on  Nicaragua;  1  on  the 
Reformation ;  1  on  liberty  among  the  Slavs;  2 on  the  Goths;  2  on  Paris  and  Loodia: 
1  ou  the  faith  of  our  fathers;  3  on  animal  morphology  and  physiology;  6  on  modern 
social  problems  and  their  historical  relations;  a  course  on  use  of  cements,  sewenge 
systems,  roa<ls  and  bridges;  1  lecture  on  Alaska;  a  course  on  four  great  writers  of 
German  literature;  1  lecture  on  the  Tower  of  London;  1  on  Charles  'the  First,  a 
martyr;  1  or  2  lectures  on  alchemy;  1  or  2  lectures  on  the  discovery  of  truth sti 
fine  art;  1  on  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  sanitary  science,  and  1  on  the  s^i^icesiB 
applied  to  the  detection  of  crime. 

UnivertUy  of  KansM,  Lawrence,  Sum. — The  following  31  courses  of  12  lectnres  each 
are  offered:  Studies  in  Shakespeare;  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  c^iturir; 
political  economy;  money  and  monetary  theories;  taxation  and  public  financet; 
chemistry  of  everyday  life;  electricity  and  its  modern  applications;  he«ty  ligkt, 
sound,  and  their  practical  applications;  German  literature;  astronomy;  geology; 
paleontology;  romantic  school  in  Franco;  development  of  the  novel  in  Franco;  snr- 
vcyiug;  municipal  and  domestic  sanitation;  Greek  art;  classical  Greek  literature  for 
English  readers ;  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture ;  Roman  poetry ;  art  of  pianoforte 
playing;  medical  chemistry  and  sanitary  science;  modern  philosophy;  peychologr; 
American  history;  municipal  government;  roads,  streots,  and  pavements ;  histor} 
and  philosophy  of  American  literature;  the  German  Empire;  botany;  evolutioo. 
The  courses  given  in  1893-94  were  as  follows: 
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Tulane  Vnixersxiif,  New  Orleans^  Za.— The  following  list  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
Tulane  University  lectures  during  the  past  session :  English  history  as  illustrated  by 
Shakespeare's  plays,  a  course  of  7  lectures  given  in  the  Hall  of  Newcomb  College, 
by  Rev.  Beverley  Warner:  (I)  King  John;  (II)  Richard  the  Second,  The  Lanctw- 
triah  Usnrpatioii;  (III)  Henry  the  Fourth;  (IV)  Henry  the  Fifth;  (V)  Henry  the 
Sixth;  (VI)  Richard  the  Third;  (VII)  Henry  the  Eighth.  Seven  lectures  by  Col 
W.  H.  Hallett:  (I)  The  Story  of  Macbeth;  (H)  Julius  Ciesar;  (III)  "Pathos  aiHi 
Humor  in  Shakesx>«Ai'e ;  (IV)  Othello  and  lago;  (V)  Heroes  and  Heroines  in  Shake- 
speare; (VI)  The  Stories  of  Tennyson;  (VII)  Merchant  of  Venice.  Mr.  Willium 
Beer,  librariau  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  delivered  a  course  of  6  locttiiw 
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on  bibliography:  (I)  The  Alphabet;  (II)  The  Art  of  Printing;  (III)  The  Book; 
(IV,  V,  and  VI)  The  Science  of  Bibliography  applied  to  the  study  of  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science. 

JJowdoin  College,  BruMwidc,  Me,,  offers  courses  of  6  loctures  each  on  Homer,  Roman 
literature,  biology,  chemistry,  and  American  National  Government.  Only  1  course 
was  given  during  1S93-94  at  Augusta,  Me.,  on  biology,  with  an  attendance  of  75. 

Celby  University f  Waierville,  Me.,  offers  the  following  courses:  Aryan  and  Semitic 
Languages, 5  lectures;  History  of  Italian  Painting,  5  to  10  lectures;  Greek  Tragedy 
and  the  Greek  Theater,  3  lectares;  Glaciers  and  Glacial  Deposits,  6  lectures;  Miner- 
alogy, 3  lectures ;  American  History,  5  lectures ;  History,  Functions,  and  Problems  of 
Money,  3  lectures ;  Biblical  Literature,  5  lectures ;  Classical  Periods  of  (jrerman  Liter- 
ature, 5  lectures;  Seven  Great  Styles  of  Architecture,  5  lectures;  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  5  lectures ;  The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  3  lectures ;  also  a  number  of  single 
lectures.  In  1893-94  there  were  delivered  courses  of  5  loctures  on  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  at  Portland,  with  an  attendance  of  75 ;  on  French  Revolution  at  Calais, 
with  an  attendance  of  75,  and  at  Skowhegan  with  an  attendance  of  100;  also  13 
single  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

Univeriiiif  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolie,  Minn. — The  following  courses  of  six  lectures 
each  are  offered :  Literature  and  lauguage :  Scandinavian  Mythology  luid  Archieol- 
ogy ;  The  Norseman  in  Foreign  Lands;  Representative  Scandinavian  Men  of  L-etters; 
Old  Greek  Life ;  Private  Life  of  the  Romans;  Studies  in  Shakespeare ;  The  American 
Essay;  As  You  Like  It,  with  general  introduction  to  the  Shakespearian  comedies; 
King  Lear,  with  general  introduction  to  the  Shakespearian  tragedies;  Glympses  of 
English  Life  and  Letters  of  To-day;  Messages  for  Democracy  from  Modem  Litera- 
ture; The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age;  American  Authors.  Biological 
science:  Comparative  Embryology  of  Animals;  Comparative  Histology  of  Animals; 
General  Physiology  of  Plants;  Relations  to  the  air,  soil,  water,  temperature,  light, 
electricity,  and  bacteria;  Power  of  Movement  in  Plants:  special  senses  in  plants; 
The  Biology  of  Bacteria;  Outlines  of  Philosophic  Botany;  Facts  and  Theories  in 
Greueral  Zoology  and  Embryology;  The  Vertebrata,  or  ''Backboned  Animals;'' 
Psycho-Physics;  Comparative  Studies  in  Animal  Biology;  Preventive  Medicine; 
or.  Personal  Hygiene.  Physical  and  mathematical  science:  A  course  iu  practical 
assaying — the  process  described  and  the  furnace  work  illustrated;  Studies  of  the 
Weather;  Astronomy:  Our  San  and  Other  Suns ;  Astronomy;  Electricity;  An  Intro- 
duction to  Modern  Chemical  Theory,  with  illustrations  of  chemical  change  and 
the  general  chemical  laws — special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  water 
and  air,  with  tests  for  the  impurities  in  water;  Physical  Geography ;  The  Building 
of  Minnesota:  An  outline  of  tho  geological  forces  whose  operations  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  tho  present  physical  conditions  of  tho  state;  Light;  Mag- 
netism and  Voltaic  Electricity ;  Spectrum  Analysis,  Double  Refraction  and  Polari- 
zation of  Light;  Modern  Views  of  Magnetism  (half-course,  three  lectures);  Modern 
Uses  of  Electricity  in  the  Home,  Office,  and  Factory;  Applied  Electricity:  An 
illustrated  and  experimental  course  e8x>ecially  designed  for  carmen,  engineers,  and 
others  handling  electrical  apparatus.  History:  History  of  England  (twelve  lec- 
tures); Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  1829-1889;  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Modern  Economic 
and  Social  History;  United  States  History;  Civics;  European  History ;  Develop- 
ment of  Representative  Government  in  England — an  outline  of  English  constitu- 
tional history  to  1688;  Constitutional  Developments  of  the  American  Colonial 
Period — an  outline  of  American  polities  to  the  Revolution;  American  Polities 
(selected  topics)  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Western  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— the  democratio  movements  in  politics  and  in  industry;  Eastern  Europe  and 
"Greater  Europe"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Economics  and  political  science: 
State  and  Municipal  Ownership;  United  States  Money;  Principles  of  Taxation; 
Science  of  Legislation;   Wages  Question;  Civil  Service  Reform;   Socialism;   The 
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History  and  Cannes  of  Financial  Crises.  Philosopiiy :  The  Principles  of  Psycboi- 
ogy — an  ootlino  of  tiie  fandamental  phases  of  mental  life;  The  Relation  of  Psydiokgj 
to  Contemporary  Tbonght— in  its  philosophic,  scientific,  and  religions  aspect;  A 
Comparison  of  Greek  and  Christian  Ethics;  Modem  Ethical  Theories;  Represents 
tive  Modem  Philosophers.  Pedagogy:  Educational  Principles;  Physiological  ftad 
Experimental  Psychology— reflex  action,  sleep,  dreams,  hypnotism,  etc.;  Introtp«<- 
tive  and  Experimental  Psychology — theprnctical  and  educational  phases  of  attec- 
tion,  perception,  imagination,  memory, and  will;  Child  Psychology — a  balf-coaneof 
three  lectures;  The  Study  of  Child  Life;  The  Eyolntion  of  our  Present  CnrricnltiD 
and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 

There  were  given  during  the  year  12  courses— 5  in  history,  4  in  English  literature. 
1  in  American  literature,  and  2  in  astronomy.  They  were  given  at  eight  differeot 
centers  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  100. 

JViltiam  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo,,  offers  the  following  courses:  Representative 
En<;lish  Poets,  6  lectures;  Poets  of  America,  6  lectures;  Social  and  Economic  Prol»- 
lein8,  12  lectures;  Principles  of  Taxation,  6  lectures;  Money  and  Banking,  6  lecturo: 
Natural  Monopolies,  6  lectures;  Events  and  Epochs  in  Ancient  History,  12  iectore^; 
Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  6  lectures;  Epochs  in  the  History  of  Greece  »nd 
Rome,  6  lectures;  Epochs  in  American  History,  6  lectures;  The  English  Langnigt, 
6  lecturcH;  The  History  and  Science  of  Education,  6  lectnres;  Music  (adapted  to 
secular  societies  and  teachers'  clubs),  6  lectures;  Music  (adapted  to  church  clubs), 6 
lectures;  and  Psychology,  10  lectures. 

One  course  of  5  lectures  on  money  was  delivered  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  as 
attendance  of  135. 

Ruifjere  College,  Nexo  Brunswick,  N,  J, — The  following  account  of  university  exten- 
sion work  in  New  Jersey  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Austin  Scott,  president  of  Rutgers 
College: 

''  lu  the  autumn  of  1891  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  College  established  a  specia] 
department  for  the  prosecution  of  university  extension  teaching.  It  waa  tboogiit 
appropriate  that  the  New  Jersey  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  tn«l 
the  Mechanic  Arts  should  carry  forward  the  puri>ose6  of  its  foundation  by  metns 
promising  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

"  As  a  field  for  such  work  New  Jersey  seemed  to  promise  the  best  results.  The 
State  is  compact,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  railroad  network  whose  meshes  are  so  fin^ 
that  no  point  in  the  State  is  10  miles  from  a  railroad. 

**  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  a  definite  coordination  of  the  extension  work 
with  the  college  curriculum.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  our  extension  coarse  of 
12  lectures  with  the  accompanying  class  work,  the  preparation  of  papers,  and  the 
final  examination  is  a  full  average  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  college  darings 
thirteen  weeks'  term  of  the  junior  year,  in  the  same  subject  with  recitations  three 
hours  a  week. 

"During  the  winter  of  1891-92  courses  were  given  in  four  different  counties  at 
the  following  centers:  New  Brunswick,  Freehold,  Somerville,  East  Millstone,  ftsd 
Paterson.  The  subjects  chosen  were  all  of  them  such  as  are  within  the  particnUr 
sphere  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  namely :  Agriculture,  astronomy,  botanyt 
chemistry,  and  electricity.  It  was  especially  gratifying  that  during  this  first  experi- 
mental year  the  subject  of  agriculture  should  have  been  chosen  for  scientific  study 
in  Freehold,  the  center  of  a  prosperous  farming  region.  And  the  fact  that  over  K^ 
farmers  attended  this  course  proved  that  it  was  quite  desirable  to  make  the  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  university  extension  particularly  to  agricultural  teaching- 

"These  courses  consisted  each  of  12  lectnre-stndies,  and  all  the  recognized  feature 
of  the  extension  courses  were  insisted  upon,  including  class-hour,  written  exer- 
oises,  etc. 

"  The  attendance  at  the  lectures  varied  from  30  at  the  course  that  was  least  atteodetl 
to  215,  the  largest  audience  of  that  year.    The  total  maximum  attendance  at  tbese 
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7  courses  was  686.  For  the  class  hour  more  than  50  per  cent  oq  the  average 
remaioecl.  And  of  these  ahoat  20  x>er  cent  snbmitted  to  the  final  examinations,  to 
whom 62  certificates  were  granted  (19  'honor'  certificates, 43  ordinary  certificates). 

''The  experience  of  this  year  showed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  oflfer  not  only 
courses  of  12  lectures  each,  but  shorter  courses  as  well.  And  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  this  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  work  it  was  determined  to  give  courses 
of  6  lectures,  bnt  to  designate  these  as  half-courses,  and  to  grant  upon  their  com- 
pletion not  a  certificate,  but  only  a  pass  card,  which  could  be  exchanged  for  a  cer- 
tificate upon  the  completion  of  a  second  half-course  in  the  same  or  an  allied  subject. 
This  was  particularly  necessary  among  farmers,  who  could  with  difficulty  be  held 
together  for  so  long  a  course  as  one  extending  over  twelve  weeks.  The  distances 
from  which  they  had  to  come  made  attendance  in  the  winter  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, and  the  regularity  became  far  greater  when  for  them  the  shorter  course  was 
adopted. 

"During  the  year  1892-93  nine  courses  were  given,  following  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  the  first  year,  excepting  that  a  course  in  architecture  was  given  in 
the  city  of  Newark.  These  courses  were  given  in  six  different  counties,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Jersey  City,  Moorestown,  Keyport,  South  Orange,  Paterson,  Kearney, 
Newark,  and  New  Brunswick;  and  in  the  following  subjects:  Agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  electricity. 

"The  attendance  showed  a  marked  increase;  the  largest  attendance  in  any  course 
reaching  256,  and  the  lowest  being  36.  The  total  maximum  attendance  at  all  the 
courses  was  1,311.  More  than  50  per  cent  remained  for  class  hours,  but  the  numbers 
taking  the  examination  showed  a  slight  decrease.  Fifty-one  certificates  were 
issued. 

"During  this  year  two  courses  were  given  in  agriculture  and  the  promise  iu  this 
field  seems  so  great  that  it  was  determined  to  make  it  a  separate  division  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  work,  and  in  its  interest  to  set  a  lower  price  than  for  the  other 
courses.  For  the  courses  in  agriculture,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  charge  a 
fixed  rate  of  $10  a  lecture. 

"The  work  of  the  third  year  was  accordingly  separated  into  two  parts:  First,  the 
general  work,  which  included  courses  in  electricity,  English  literature,  art,  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  history,  and  one  course  on  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  courses  were  given  in  New  Brunswick,  Newark,  and  South  Orange,  and 
the  attendance  ranged  from  293  to  18.  In  recognition  of  successful  examination 
passed  upon  this  work  27  certificates  and  14  pass  cards  were  granted. 

"The  second  division  of  the  work  of  1893--94  was  the  instruction  in  branches  of 
agrricnltural  science.  The  audiences  at  these  courses  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
farmers,  and  ranged  from  114  to  27.  Centers  of  work  were  established  in  five  differ- 
ent counties,  in  the  following  widely  separated  places :  Moorestown,  Mullica  Hill, 
Red  Bank,  Freehold,  Newton,  and  Haddonfield. 

"Our  work  has  been  undertaken  on  a  little  different  plan  from  that  of  the  other 
early  attempts  to  introduce  university  extension  in  this  country.  First,  it  has  been 
taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  duty  owing  to  the  State  by  the  State  agricultural  college. 

"  Secondly,  the  especial  applicability  of  the  method  of  university  extension  to 
agricultural  instruction  constitutes  a  very  valuable  feature,  as  we  think,  of  our 
work. 

"Thirdly,  we  do  not  recognize  in  work  for  a  certificate  a  lower  unit  than  the  long 
course  of  twelve  lectures ;  and  our  six-lecture  half-courses  are  constructed  with  the 
idea  of  a  subsequent  course  of  six  lectures  completing  the  same  subject. 

"  As  a  matter  that  may  be  of  interest,  there  is  appended  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  various  courses  thus  far  given,  with  attendance,  etc.'' 
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ruirerntjf  ^  iks  Simis  of  New  Twrk. — Regents'  BnlJetin  No.  24,  published  in  March, 
ISQij  givee  the  following  tumaiarized  statement  of  extension  conxses  of  lectures 
offerciL  by  New  York  iBstttations : 
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T%e  Ohio  Society  for  the  Exieimon  of  Vnivcrsiitf  Tetiohing  consists  of  the  following- 
named  institutions :  Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College,  AVittenberg  College,  Denison 
University,  Marietta  College,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Otterbein 
University,  Bnchtel  College,  Antioch  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Hiram  College, 
Baldwin  University,  Miami  University,  and  Heidelberg  University.  The  courses  of 
lectures  offered  by  these  Institutions  for  the  year  1893-94  were  as  follows : 

Kumher  nf  tomr9eB  of  Iceiurei  ^ertd  in  189S-94  by  the  in^titutioms  O0mpri$imy  ihe  Ohio 
So€fiehf  for  the  ExtmMon  of  UniterBiiy  Teackiug, 
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Unirer$ity  Exten$ioH  in  OhiOf^  by  Prof,  Willis  Boughton,  Ohio  Univertitg,  Atkm»,  Ohio.— 
Iq  the  past  fifty  vears  Ohio  bas  furnished  the  nation  with  more  than  her  qnota  of 
distinguished  public  men.  Were  anyone  to  ask  the  secret  of  this  fraitfuloesd  be 
would  not  go  far  astray  who  would  simply  point  to  her  34  colleges  and  universities. 
8he  has  not  one  too  many ;  not  an  ambitions  young  person  need  go  a  g^reat  distance 
iu  order  to  reach  the  doors  of  a  good  collegiate  institutiou.  With  her  many  colleges, 
however,  not  a  State  can  point  to  a  harder- working  corps  of  college  men  than  Ohio 
has.  Her  institutions  are  full  and  their  professors  are  worked  to  the  ntmo«t  of 
human  endurance.  Little  time  can  be  found  for  the  organization  of  university  exten- 
sion courses. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  work,  the  Ohio  colleges  have  organiz«4i 
what  is  known  as  the  Ohio  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Fif- 
teen colleges  are  members  of  this  league,  as  follows:  Ohio  University  (Athens^ 
Kenyon  College  (Gambier),  Wittenberg  College  (Springfield),  Denison  University 
(Granville),  Marietta  College  (Marietta),  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin),  Ohio  Wesleyin 
University  (Delaware),  Otterbein  University  (Westerville),  Buchtel  College  (Akron), 
Antioch  College  (Yellow  Springs),  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus),  Hiram  Col- 
lege (Hiram),  Baldwiu  University  (Berea),  Miami  University  (Oxford),  and  Heidel- 
berg University  (Tiffin).  The  official  board  of  this  society  is  at  present  (May  10. 
1894),  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super,  president  Ohio  University;  vic*- 
president,  Prof.  C.  B.  Austin,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  secretary.  Prof.  Jame« 
Chalmers,  Ohio  State  University ;  and  treasurer,  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  president  Baldwin 
Univerbity.  The  Ohio  society  is  an  incorporated  body,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
eight  trustees,  consisting  of  Governor  William  McKinley,  G.  C.  F.  Southworth,  John  L. 
Zimmerman,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Senator  C.  S.  Brioe,  Commissioner  O.  T. 
Corson,  William  Bowler,  D.  S.  Gr.iy,  and  £.  M.  Thresher.  The  society  has  for  iu 
objects  the  organizations  of  centers  and  the  concentration  of  energy. 

While  every  college  represented  in  the  above  league  stands  ready  with  two  or 
more  extension  lecturers  to  serve  any  community  that  may  call  them  to  the  work,  the 
regular  professors  are  too  burdened  with  college  affairs  to  spend  any  time  in  organ- 
izing local  centers.  The  work  that  the  Ohio  society,  then,  recognizes  as  its  special 
field  in  that  of  the  organization  of  local  centers  iu  every  part  of  the  State.  To  do 
this  requires  money  as  well  as  State  recognition.  In  the  past  two  years  the  energy  of 
the  society  has  been  spent  in  vain  eflbrts  to  secure  such  assistance  from  the  legisla- 
ture as  will  enable  it  to  place  an  organizing  secretary  in  the  field.  Not  long  ago  a 
bill  was  introduced  creating  the  office  of  State  director  of  university  extension,  simI 
asking  for  on  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  frienilsof 
the  movement,  however,  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  Yet  ground  was  gained.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  persistent,  continuous  effort ;  the  end  will  be  achieved  as  soon  m 
our  legislators  become  educated  up  to  the  proper  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  work 

Some  of  the  individual  colleges,  however,  have  been  active  in  advancing  university 
extension  in  the  State.  The  Ohio  University  has  a  few  good  workers.  Presideat 
Super  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  since  its  organization.  He  is  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  movement.  Prof.  J.  P.  Gordy  early  in  the  year  delivered  a  double  course 
of  lectures  at  Lima;  six  lectures  being  on  the  ''History  of  Political  Parties  in  tb« 
United  States,"  and  six  on  **  Psychology  as  Applied  to  Teaching.'*  He  has  gives 
shorter  courses  at  various  other  points  in  the  State.  Prof.  William  Hoover,  who  is 
director  of  the  mathematical  work  at  Chautauqua,  has  been  busily  engaged  all  tha 
winter  in  correspondence  work.  He  is  employed  by  both  Chicago  University  and 
Chautauqua.  He  is  in  correspondence  with  over  forty  students  of  mathematics,  the 
most  of  his  letters  coming  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Having  the  work  systematized  so  that  it  can  be  done  with 
the  least  waste  of  time,  he  can  attend  to  a  host  of  pupils.  Ho  reports  that  the  resnlti 
are  very  satisfactory,  some  of  his  students  being  thus  led  to  take  college  courses. 


'  From  UniverHty  Extension,  J  une,  18M. 
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Antioch  College  is  an  active  uniyersity  exteDdion  center,  becaase  it  has  in  its 
facnlty  Prof.  G.  A.  Hubbell.  While  several  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  ready 
to  do  this  work,  he  has  organized  one  or  more  centers  and  has  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  ''American  Literature."  After  a  course  of  lectures  has  been 
completed,  if  there  are  any  who  choose  to  carry  the  work  further,  special  classes 
are  organized  and  regolar  recitations  are  held.  Antioch  College  is  also  doing  some 
correspondence  work. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  centrally  located,  and  can  easily  reach  the  most  flour- 
ishing portions  of  the  State.  Her  faculty  has  attended  all  the  calls  that  have  come 
for  extension  lectures.  Prof.  James  Chalmers,  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Society, 
has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  and  as  an  organizer.  One  of  the  most  successful  courses 
was  that  of  thirteen  lectures  at  Circleville.  One  of  these  was  by  ex-President  Scott 
on  ''Mind  and  Body,"  two  by  Professor  Thomas  on  "Electricity,"  four  by  Prof.  G. 
F.  Wright  (Oberlin)  on  "Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  and  four  by  Professor 
Chalmers  on  "  English  Literature."  Prof.  G.  W.  Knight  gave  a  course  on  "  History 
at  Washington,"  and  several  other  courses  were  planned. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society,  has  been 
more  active  in  university  extension  than  any  other  institution  in  the  State.  System 
and  thorongbness  are  characteristics  of  the  work  there.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  dean. 
Dr.  W.  O.  SprouU,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  movement  is  education,  pure  and 
simple.  He  seems  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the  cries  for  popularizing  the  lectures 
and  class  work  until  the  educational  feature  is  endangered.  It  was  assumed  that 
many  who  were  anxious  for  university  extension  were  not  prepared  for  wotk  of  a 
college  grade.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  students,  courses  of  "  Introductory  Work  '^ 
were  offered.  Classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  formed  at  the  Hughes 
High  School.  Every  course  was  made  to  consist  of  thirty  exercises.  In  ordeir  to 
accommodate  teachers  these  classes  were  held  on  Saturdays.  An  idea  of  the  success 
may  be  gained  by  noting  that  51  persons  almost  immediately  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
of  these  classes.  Such  was  the  preparatory  work.  At  the  university,  classes  of  a 
collegiate  grade  were  held.  This,  too,  was  day  work.  Every  Saturday  at  8.30  the 
classes  began  to  assemble,  and  every  hour  of  the  day  was  occupied.  The  laboratories 
and  the  library  were  opened,  and  the  extension  students  were  given  the  use  of  all  the 
college  apparatus.  To  make  the  classes  successful,  it  was  announced  that  no  course 
would  be  conducted  unless  at  least  15  persons  should  register  for  it.  Every  course 
was  to  consist  of  30  weekly  exercises,  a  fee  of  $10  dollars  being  charged  for  a  full 
course.  According  to  this  method,  classes  were  organized  in  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  mathematics.  The  success  of  the  system  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  258  students  were  enrolled. 

One  feature  of  the  work  in  Cincinnati  ought  to  be  outlined  in  ftill  because  of  its 
novelty.  This  was  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  "  Bible  and  Biblical  Sub- 
jects," delivered  on  Saturday  mornings  at  10.30.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  the  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  Bible.  Lecturers  were  therefore 
chosen  from  every  sect  and  denomination,  as  follows:  "The  Ethics  of  Moses,"  by 
Rev.  I.  M.  Wise,  D.  D.,  president  of  Hebrew  Union  College;  "Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  Canons,"  by  Prof:  M.  S.  Terry,  Ph.  D. ;  "  The  Transmission  of  the 
Bible,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Rishell,  Ph.  D.;  "The  Revised  Version,"  by  Prof.  W.  W. 
Davies,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  "Discovery  and 
Decipherment  of  the  Monuments/'  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price,  associate  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  literature.  University  of  Chicago;  ''Egypt  in  the  Days  of 
Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moses,"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Lampey,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature.  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky . ;  "  Monumental  Tradi- 
tions and  Genesis  I  to  XI,"  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Price;  "The  Bible  as  Literature,"  by 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  D.  D.;  "Some  Traits  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,"  by  Prof. 
Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Old  Testament  literature  and  exegesis, 
McCormiok  Seminary,  Chicago;  "The  Messianic  Idea  in  Prophecy,"  by  Rev.  T.  W. 
ED  94 61 
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Chambers.  %.  T.  D.,  New  York  CUj;  **J^"  hf  Bev.  Dudley  BiMte,  1>.  A.;  "^ 
Psalms/'  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Baker,  B.  D. ;  "  EoeleeiaflUi,''  by  Sat.  Levis  Browm,  B.  h 

While  statieUcs  of  the  work  in  other  {Mkrto  of  tlie  64eto  are  nel  ft*  kiad,iiB 
probable  that  aone  conreee  not  montionad  abore  liable  been  delivsnA.  Tke  ifiel 
of  the  movement  is  abroad  in  our  State.  Tka  newaes  aft4  glaiaoar  hare  wsn  d, 
yet  the  {Mist  year's  work  kaa  ezoeeded  that  of  any  pverions  eeaeoo.  WWa  we  fan 
A  State  organizer  we  hope  to  do  much  more  than  we  can  at  present. 

Glancing  over  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  is  oTidNtt  that  the  tasiittttiflaifo 
higher  education  in  Ohio  might  be  d«ung  moeh  more  than  they  are.  The  Uaivsni! 
of  Cincinnati  has  done  nobly.  Its  work  lias  been  of  an  edncstianil  charsgter,  mk 
has  been  graded;  but  it  has  mistaken  o.ie  i^  the  most  vital  fanetiom  of  aniwat; 
extension.  It  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  mevemcat  m  teoin 
university  learning  ont  to  the  people  and  out  to  all  people.  Its  students  sis  nd 
compelled  to  come  to  the  naiTersity  bnildingi  for  instmetiony  and  ta  come  ea  Sstff 
day.  Only  thoee  who  will  in  some  way  find  an  opportanity  Ipr  sslf 
can  take  advantage  of  this  worlc  Except  teacheasy  few  matnra  perssna  caa 
even  Saturday  in  this  way.  The  clerk,  the  mechanic,  the  business  man,  the 
stress,  can  attend  to  self-improTcment  only  whan  businesi  hoaia  are  orer.  Usetes 
ics'  Institute  of  Cincinnati  would  not  flourish  wore  nat  its  instruction  giw 
the  evening.  The  UniT^sity  of  Cincinnati  might  reach  many  dsssrring  pesfk  ■/ 
it  could  organize  local  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  m  the  suburbs  td 
there  hold  evening  sessions. 

What  the  University  of  Cincinnati  U  doing,  Western  Besarve  and  the  Ohio  Slii> 
.universities  might  be  doing  ibr  their  cities.  Both  aie  located  in  large  cities.  IW 
some  amount  of  energy  expended  in  organisation  would  produce  like  resalts.  Thai 
might  at  both  places  be  held  Saturday  olassee;  but  both  could  witb  little  tela 
organiseiseveral  flourishing  local  centers,  tkat  might  be  iastmnMntal  in  meUaf 
society  and  in  awakening  the  youth  to  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

Most  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  State  are  located  in  the  rural  perticns.  fiste- 
day  classes  would  be  impracticable.  The  work  must  be  done  in  weU-orgssin^ 
local  centers.  Every  town  of  1,000  populati^m  is  aide  to  support  at  less!  tm 
course  every  season.  Such  a  course  would  awaken  a  rural  oonuannity  ie  arwlzA. 
Ohio  is  full  of  thrifty  towns.  All  university  ertension  needs  is  organisatisa.  H 
every  college  hod  an  organizer,  each  instructor  would  be  forood  to  do  all  the  ezt«- 
sion  work  that  he  could  do.  But  organizers  are  scarce,  and  all  et^l^es  can  not  sM 
to  employ  a  man  for  that  work.    Thus  arises  the  call  for  the  C^io  Socssty. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  State  Society  would  seem  to  be  to  place  an  ergssiiff 
in  the  field.  Two  years  have  been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  secure  Stale  aid.  ^^ 
as  the  American  Society  raised  a  guaranty  fbnd  to  insure  its  liis  for  fira  yesiir  *^ 
the  Ohio  Society  ought  to  act.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  wealthy  enouf^  Tbeit  «• 
wealthy  citizens  who  are  loyal.  A  guaranty  fund  ought  to  be  raiaed  that  wtsU 
permit  the  society  to  place  one  or  two  men  in  the  field  to  organise,  and  thus  tsc^ 
out  the  college  men.  The  society  can  not  afford  to  remain  inactive  until  ssolbir 
legislature  convenes.  Two  years  of  valuable  time  will  thus  be  loot.  A  gusnstf 
fund  should  be  raised  and  an  organizer  placed  in  the  field  at  once.  Then  ftom  ktf 
score  and  a  half  of  colleges  Ohio  shall  be  transmitting  the  grsateat  Usmings  te  t^ 
greatest  number  of  her  citizens. 

r/Ntrertiiy  of  Cimdunatiy  OincimnaH,  OMo.^Doring  the  year  ISOB-Oi  iMtneU** 
was  given  in  six  subjects,  with  a  total  attendance  of  257. 

For  the  year  1894-05  the  courses  announced  below  will  be  offeted.  They  are  of^ 
to  all  persons  competent  to  engage  in  the  work,  but  are  intended  sspaeially  for  tbui* 
of  some  maturity.  As  a  rule,  they  indude  the  most  essential  features  of  the  otn** 
sponding  university  courses.  They  are  given  on  Saturdays,  at  the  untversity  hai^ 
ing,  when  the  librariee,  collections,  and  other  Useilities  of  the  insiitutioa  will  ^ 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  classes.  The  fee  ibr  each  course  of  10  ar  12  exareiieti' 
$4;  of  20  exercises,  $7  j  of  30  exercises,  $10. 
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Conrseet  Lstiii — 30  lectoret  and  exercises.  Cicero,  De  Natora  Deomm;  with  lec- 
tures on  Greek  Philosophy.  Plaatus,  Captivi  and  Menoechmi.  Terence,  Andria; 
with  lectures  on  early  Latin  Poetry  and  Latin  Comedy.  Greek  Literature — 10  lec- 
tures. A  8tndy  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry,  from  Homer  to  Aristophanes;  arranged  for 
those  anfamiliar  with  the  Greek  language.  Greek  Archaeology —10  lectures.  A  course 
based  chiefly  on  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  English 
Literature — 12  lectures.  Lectures  on  the  Poets  of  the  Niueteeuth  Century,  illustrated 
by  readings.  A  syllabus,  with  lists  of  critical  readings,  will  bo  provided.  French 
Literatare — 10  lectures.  A  study  of  leading  French  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Spaai8h~30  exercises.  Training  in  grammar,  composition,  and  easy  transla- 
tion. Spanish  Literature— 30  exercises.  Lectures  and  translation^ from  motlem 
Authors.  The  class  is  conducted  in  Spanish.  Psychology— 20  lectures.  The  subject 
of  knowledge  and  kindred  topics  in  psychology  and  ethics.  History— 20  lectures. 
Modern  history  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Analytical  Geometry— 20  exercises. 
Construction  of  loci;  equations  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  General 
equations  of  the  second  degree ;  loci  of  the  different  orders.  Electricity— 10  lectures. 
Electricity  and  its  applications,  illustrated  by  experiments.  Chemistry— 30  exercises 
and  lectures.  Illustrated  lectures  preceded  or  followed  by  four  hours  of  laboratory 
practice  in  experimental  chemistry.  Advanced  work  also  in  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis  and  toxicology.  Charge  for  chemicals,  $10.  Graphical  statics--30 
exercises.  General  principles  and  applications  to  the  construction  of  roofs  and 
bridges.  Astronomy — 10  lectures.  Historical  development;  the  Observatory  and 
its  instruments;  stars,  nebulfe;  structure  of  the  Universe. 

Elementary  courses  in  subjects  preparatory  to  college  work— Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  chemistry,  physics — ^are  also  offered  on  Saturdays  by  the  teaehers 
of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High  Schools. 

University  of  Oi'egon,  Evgene,  Oreg,— The  president  delivered  two  courses  of  12 
lectures  each  on  English  literature.  At  Portland  the  average  attendatice  was  125> 
while  at  Salem  it  wss  60. 

Pacific  UnirerHtff,  Forest  Grote,  Or«y.— The  president  delivered  one  courssof  6  lec- 
tures on  political  economy  at  Portland,  with  an  attendance  of  50. 

WiUametle  UmverHttfy  Salem,  Oreg.,  offers  a  course  of  6, 12,  or  18  lectures  on  current 
history;  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  the  history  and  theoxj  of  money,  and  courses  of  6 
lectures  on  each  of  the  following  topics :  Production  and  its  problems,  mcmopolies,  tax- 
ation, distribution,  labor  question,  methods  of  social  reform,  charities  and  corrections, 
anthropology,  and  the  native  races  of  North  America.  One  course  of  6  lectures  on 
current  history  was  delivered  in  189^94  at  Ashland,  Oreg.  The  attendance  was  600. 
American  Sodetg  for  the  Extension  of  University  ^VacMn^.— The  work  of  this  society 
for  the  year  18d3>94  is  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  furnished  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  director : 


Ixx^tion  of  oenter. 


Altoona 

Do 

AMocintlon  Local. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A1lantIcOlty,N,J. 
Bethlehem 

Do 

Btrrnineham 

Bradford 

Do 


BolU^ct  of  coone. 


American  Polftioal  Hiatoiy 

Knglish  Poeto  of  Kevolation  Age 

Algebra 

Shakespeare 

Age  of  Chancer _ 

Formative  Inflaenoe  in  American  Hlatorv. 

CIvfcs "^ 

Experimental  Paychology 

Representative  American  Authora.... 

English  Literatniv. 

Political  Economy 

American  Political  HlHtory 

English  Poets  of  Kevolution  Age 

Shakespeare 
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Location  of  center. 


Subject  or  course. 


BnokiDghom 

Batler 

Camden,  N.  J 

Do 

Do 

Carlisle f. 

Cbambersbarg 

Chester 

Claghorn  School 

Clearfield 

Cumberland,  Md 

Downlugtown 

Doylestown 

Dunklrk.N.T 

Do 

East  Boston,  Mass 

Erie 

Do 

First  Baptist  Church 

First  Preab^rian  Church .. 
Frankford 

Do... 

Franklin 

Do 

Gennantown,  Phila 

Do 

Gettysburg , 

Gtormantown  School 

Girard  College 

Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 
Greensbarg 

Do 

Greenville 

Do 

Grove  City 

Do 

Haddonfleld,N.J 

Hagerstown,  Md 

Hammonton.  N.  J , 

Hancock  School 

Harrisburg 

Hebrew  Literary  Society  . . . 

Hestonvllle 

Holland  Presbyterian  Church 

Hollidaysburg 

Do 

Hunter  School 

Huutingdon 

Indiana 

Johnstown 

Kensington 

Lamberiville 

Lancaster 

Langhorne 

Latrobe 

Lehigh  Avenue 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va . .....'. 

Meade  School 

Manayunk  School 

Do 

Morcor 

MillviUe 

Muncy 

New  Brighton 

New  Castle 

Do 

New  Century  Club 

New  Hope 

Newtown 

New  Wilmington , 

Niceto  wij.  Philadelphia '.'.'.'.. 
Nortli  Broad  Street  Presby 
terian  Church. 


Causes  of  National  Prosperity 
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The  second  session  of  the  aniveraity  extension  somipeT  meeting  >  of  the  American 
Society,  which  took  place  last  month  (July,  1894)  was  a  gratifying  success  in  nearly 


'  From  University  Extension,  August,  1894. 
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every  particular.  The  registration  of  students  in  the  meeting  reached  390,  of  Tviiich 
number  195  attended  the  courses  in  the  five  departments  of  literature,  scieuco  and 
art,  mathematics,  pedagogy,  history  and  civics,  and  economics  and  sociology;  and 
135  took  the  courses  iu  the  department  of  muaie,  in  which  we  include  the  aiadents 
in  the  summer  music  school  held  in  connection  with  the  summer  meeting.  With  the 
exception  of  music,  the  attendance  was  somewhat  equally  divided  among  the  vartons 
departments,  the  number  following  the  lectures  in  economics  being  greatest.  The 
total  number  of  lectures  given  during  the  four  weeks  of  the  meeting  amounted  to 
504.  The  corps  of  lecturers  numbered  64.  The  courses  offered  in  the  second  sessiou 
were  much  greater  in  number  and  variety  than  those  of  the  first  summer  meeting  in 
1893,  as  one  may  learn  from  the  faet  that  there  were  enough  lectures  iu  each  of  the 
six  departments  of  the  meeting  just  closed  to  take  up  the  entire  time  of  the  siudent^ 
during  the  four  weeks.  The  department  which  attracted  most  attention  was  the  one 
given  up  to  economics  and  sociology.  The  lecturers  represented  the  meet  advanced 
scientific  thought  in  the  United  States,  and  the  success  of  their  courses  was  very 
marked.  Among  the  students  following  them  a  large  proportion  was  made  up  of 
college  professors  and  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  these  branches.  The 
lectures  were  intended  mostly  for  teachers,  and  the  well>filled'  notebooks  which  the 
students  carried  away  with  them  testify  to  the  substantial  and  instructive  nature  of 
the  lectures.  Another  feature  of  the  meeting  deserves  special  mention,  namely,  the 
lectures  and  conferences  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  study.  Great  atten- 
tion was  given  this  subject,  in  every  department  lectures  being  given  by  teoeheri  of 
long  ond  varied  experience,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  great  number  of  teachers 
present. 

Brown  University j  Providence,  B.  /.,  offers  courses  of  10  lectures,  each  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Botany ;  the  Shakespearian  drama ;  the  novel — Shakespeare,  Worde- 
wortli,.Shelly,  and  Browning;  zoology;  physiology;  psychology;  biology;  political 
economy  and  banking ;  elementary  physics;  Shakespeare;  Bible  lands;  French  lan- 
guage and  literature;  libraries,  books,  and  reading;  history  of  music ;  Greek  histozy 
and  literature ;  English  literature ;  mediaeval  and  modem  history ;  period  of  the  refor- 
mation; Homer  in  English;  botany;  classical  archeology;  history  of  philosophy , * 
English  literature;  pedagogics;  astronomy;  German  language  and  literature ;  social 
science.  During  1893*94  16  courses  were  delivered  to  audiences  that  numbered 
about  600. 

Univeraitif  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn, — There  were  delivered  at  Sewanee  the  fol- 
lowing lectures :  three  ou  Goethe,  with  an  attendance  of  125;  2  on  Tennyson,  with  an 
attendance  of  150 ;  3  on  the  transportation  problem,  and  3  single  lectures. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  offers  courses  of  not  more  than  6  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature;  chemistry;  geometry;  formation  of  the  American  Union;  dynamic 
geology;  beginnings  of  the  English  drama;  psychology;  German  literatore;  French 
literature ;  education  and  pedagogy ;  biology ;  and  Greek  literature. 

JUnhmoud  College,  Riohmond,  Va,,  gave  3  courses  of  6  lectures  each  at  Richmond,  on 
the  following  subjects:  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  attendance  75;  French  litera- 
ture in  seventeenth  century,  attendance  100;  applied  electricity,  attendance  120. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis,— At  the  opening  of  the  year  1893-94, 37  couises 
of  6  lectures  each  were  offered,  as  follows:  English  Sehool  of  Philosophy;  History  of 
Ethics;  ^Esthetics;  English  Literature;  Shakespeare;  English  Poets  and  the  French 
Revolution;  Early  Scandinavian  History  and  Literature;  Greek  Literature;  Greek 
Life;  Socialism;  Distribution  of  Wealth;  Colonization  of  North  America;  United 
States  Politics,  1789-1840;  English  Constitution;  Practical  Economics;  Enropean 
History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Economic  Problems  of  the  Day;  Money  and 
Credit;  The  Making  of  Wisconsin;  The  History  of  England;  Women's  Place  in 
Social  Economics;  The  Ethics  of  Domestic  Seieuoe;  Pnblic  Finance;  Oratoncal 
Delivery;  Phonetics;  Bacteriology;  Physiology  of  Plants;  Geology;  Riysiidogy; 
Chemistry ;  Chemistry  of  the  Alkaloids  and  Ptomaines;  Chemistry  of  Camphors  and 
Terpencs;  Astronomy. 
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Tbo  couises  delhrered  dnxtng  tbA  jear  were  as  Ibllowt: 
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Unirersiiy  of  WyowUng,  Laramie,  Wyo, — The  following  conrses  of  6  leotores  each 
arooffbrcd:  Political  Economy ;  Psychology;  Geology;  Greek  and  Roman  Literature ; 
Normal  School  Work ;  French  and  German  Litcrataro ;  Horiicultiire ;  Electricity  and 
Magnetism ;  Chemistry  of  Food ;  English  and  American  Literature. 

Correspondence  courses  are  offered  in  Political  Economy,  Geology,  Physics,  Botany, 
Biology,  Beginning  Latin,  Beginning  Greek,  Latin  Literatnre  (in  English),  Greek 
Literature  (in  English),  Normal  Methods,  School  Management,  Psychology,  Philoso- 
phy of  Education,  History  of  Education,  Elementary  Algebra,  Mechanics,  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Elementary  Geometry,  Astronomy,  German  Literatnre,  French 
Literatnre,  Ancient  History,  Modem  History,  Ameriean  History,  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States 


REPOUT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPUED  ETHICS. 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  has  held  three  summer  sessions,  with  inereaslng  suc- 
cess, iu  the  historlo  town  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  last  session  continued  five  weeks, 
from  July  12  to  August  15, 1894.  The  other  two— of  six  weeks  each— were  held  i-i 
1891  (July  1  to  August  12)  and  1892  (July  6  to  August  17).  The  school  has,  thus  far, 
had  three  departments— ethies,  economics,  and  history  of  religions — under  the  direc- 
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tion,  respectively,  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  of  New  York ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Adftms,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  who  hftve  e*eli 
in  turn  acted  as  dean  of  the  school. 

First  $e$»ion  (1891^  H.  C.  JdavM,  dean).'-The  first  year  the  facolty,  indading  Sun- 
day lecturers,  numbered  29,  and  116  lectures  in  all  were  given.  The  general  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  three  departments  were  as  follows : 

I.  Department  of  Economics.—History  of  Indnstrial  Society  and  Economic  DocMoe 
in  England  and  America,  16  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan; 
Modern  Agrarianism,  S  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Smith  College;  Social  Ques- 
tions Suggested  by  the  Crowding  of  Cities,  4  lectures  by  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review 
of  Reviews;  Cooperation  and  Workingmen's  Insurance,  S  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig,  Harvard  University ;  Factory  Legislation  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
S  lectures  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Educa- 
tion in  its  Social  and  Economic  Aspects,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  £.  J.  James,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Socialism,  3  lectures  by  Pres.  E.  BenJ.  Andrews,  Brown  University. 

II.  Department  of  Ethics. — The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  18  lectures  by  Prof. 
Felix  Adler;  Politics  and  Ethics,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  The  Indian  Question,  2  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Harvard 
University,  and  2  by  Herbert  Welsh,  Secretary  Indian  Rights  Association ;  Criminals 
and  the  State,  3  lectures  by  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  New  York;  The  Problem  of  Charity 
in  Great  Cities,  3  lectures  by  J.  H.  Finley,  secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
of  New  York;  Reform  Movement  among  Workingmen,  3  lectures  by  W.  L.  Sheldon, 
St.  Louis;  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals,  2  lectures  by  Prof.  William  £.  Sheldon, 
Boston;^  Vivisection,  1  lecture  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  president  S.  P.  C.  A., 
Philadelphia;  Ethical  Theory,  3  lectures  by  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions. — The  History,  Aims,  and  Method  of  the 
Science  of  History  of  Religions,  18  lectures  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  Harvard  University; 
The  Babylonian- Assyrian  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Buddhism,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  M.  Bloomtield,  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  Mohammedanism,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  George  F.  Moore,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  The  Greek  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell 
University;  The  Scandinavian  Religion,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Har- 
vard University ;  The  Laic  Religion  of  the  Middle  Age,  3  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Newell,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures. — The  New -Jerusalem  Church,  Prof.  J.  F.  Wright  (8we- 
denborgian) ;  Modem  Judaism,  Rev.  R.  De  Sola  Mendes,  D.  D.  (Jewish) ;  Unitarian- 
ism,  Rev.  H.  Price  Collier  (Unitarian);  The  Problem  of  Church  Unity, Rev. George 
Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.  (Baptist);  The  Christianity  of  Christ  Applied  to  Nineteenth 
Century  Life,  Rev.  B.  E.  Warner,  D.  D.  (Episcopalian). 

Second  SeaHon  {1892,  Prof,  C,  H,  Toy,  7>eaw).— The  second  year  there  were  22  lec- 
turers. Ninety-six  lectures  were  given,  including  those  on  Sunday  afternoon.  There 
were  no  lectures  on  Wednesday,  that  day  having  been  set  apart  for  conferences 
and  other  special  meetings.  This  experiment  was  regarded  favorably,  but  was  not 
repeated  during  the  present  year,  as  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  Session  to  five  weeks. 
The  Subjects  of  the  different  courses  in  1892  were  as  follows: 

I.  Department  of  Economics. — Changes  in  the  Theory  of  Political  Economy  Since 
Mill,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan ;  The  Theory  of  Social 
Progress :  a  Study  in  Sociology,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; Self-Help  and  Legislation  for  Promoting  it,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig, 
and  2  by  Mr.  Edward  Cummings,  Harvard  University;  The  Function  of  Philan- 
throphy  in  Social  Progress,  2  lectures  by  Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  "The  Holy 
Cross,"  Westminster,  Md. ;  2  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  "  Hull  House,"  Chicago,  and  1 
by  Mr.  Robert  A.Woods,  "Andover  House,"  Boston;  Statistical  Presentation  of 
Industrial  Problems,  5  lectures  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Critical  Study  of  the  Labor  Problem  and  of  the  Monopoly 
Problem,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams. 
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li.  iJepartmont  of  Ethics.— The  Beginnings  of  Refleetive  Speculation  on  Ethical 
ProUkiiDs  (An  Historical  Survey  of  Greek  Ethics),  15  lectures  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosan- 
qnet,  of  Loudon,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  The  Moral 
Evolutiou  of  our  Political  Institutions,  S  lectures  by  Mr.  W. L.  Sheldon,  St.  Louis; 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Civil  Government,  Historically  and  Legally  Consid- 
ered, 8  lectures  by  Prof.  John  W.  Burgees,  Columbia  College ;  The  Idea  of  Justice, 
^wlth  its  Political  and  Economic  Applications,  S  lectures  by  Mr.  William  M.  Salter, 
Philadelphia ;  The  Principles  of  Administration  of  Charity  and  its  Chief  Dangers, 
1  lecture  by  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  London. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions. — ^The  Hebrew  Religion:  The  Prophets, 
5  lectures  by  Ihrof.  George  F.  Moore,  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  The  Relip^ion  of 
Ancient  Persia,  and  its  Relations  to  Judaism,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson,  Columbia  College;  The  Ritual  Law,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr., 
University  of  Pemwylvania ;  The  Psalter,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  John  P.  Peters,  formerly 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Wisdom  Books,  5  lectures  by  Pi*if.  C.  H.  Toy, 
Harvard  University;  The  Talmud,  5  lectures  by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Chicago. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures. — Religion  as  a  Social  Force,  Judge  W.  C.  Robinson, 
Vale  University ;  The  Relation  of  New  Testament  Criticism  to  Religious  Belief, 
President  Orello  Cone,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Ethical  Ideals  in  Business,  Prof. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  The  Kingdom  of  Human- 
ity, Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington;  Ethics  and  Religion,  Prof.  B.  P.  Bowne,  Boston 
University;  All  Ethical  View  of  Life,  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia. 

On  account  of  the  World's  Fair  Congress,  in  which  many  of  those  connected  with 
the  school  took  part,  it  was  decided  not  to  hold  a  session  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

Third  SeBsion  (1894,  Pro/,  Felix  AdUr,  Dean).— This  last  summer  the  sehool  had  a 
faculty  of  25  lecturers,  besides  the  5  who  spoke  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  Altogether 
101  lectures  were  given. 

Tlie  apprehension  felt  by  some  that  the  attendance  might  be  smaller  than  usual, 
on  account  of  the  general  busiuess  depression,  was  immediately  dispelled  upon  the 
opening  of  the  school. 

The  inaugural  exercises  on  the  evening  of  July  12  drew  a  full  house.  The  enroll- 
ment of  students  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  consisting  chiefly  of  clergy- 
men of  various  denominations,  college  instructors,  teachers,  and  post-graduates  was 
much  larger  than  at  any  previous  session. 

The  lectures  began  Thursday,  July  12,  in  the  new  high-school  building,  recently 
erected  at  a  great  cost  to  the  town,  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  summer  meetings  of  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  the  Educa- 
tional Week,  all  the  lectures  were  held  in  the  morning,  the  attendance  at  the 
different  courses  varying  ftt>m  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures  invariably  drew  an  audience  of  several  hundred. 

Not  only  in  attendance,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  programme,  and  in  the  sustained 
Interest  with  which  the  various  courses  in  the  different  departments  were  followed, 
this  session  was  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  previous  years.  The  general  sub- 
ject in  each  department  was  the  labor  question,  which  was  treated  from  various 
points  of  view  by  a  large  corps  of  able  lecturers,  including  some  of  the  foremost 
political  economists  of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars.  Two  important  lectures  were  given  which  were  not  on  the  regular  pro- 
gramme. One  was  by  the  secretary  of  the  late  royal  commission  on  labor,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Drage,  who  visited  the  school,  and  by  special  invitation  gave  a  valuable  and 
interesting  impromptu  account  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  the  Royal  Labor 
Commission.  The  other  unexpected  feature  was  an  able  address  by  Prof,  J.  Est! in 
Carpenter,  of  New  Manchester  College,  Cambridge,  England,  on  ''The  Ethics  of 
Buddhism,"  and  its  bearings  upon  some  of  our  present  problems. 

Special  mention  should  be  ma<lo  of  the  conference  of  educators  on  the  relation  of 
education  to  ethics  and  sociology,  which  drew  together  many  prominent  educators. 
On  account  of  the  interest  awakened  it  has  been  decided  to  give  educational  sub. 
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JeoU  ft  permon^ni  place  in  Um  piogratnmo  of  tbe  School  of  Applied  £Uiic8.  An 
editorial  in  the  Kdnc*tional  Beriew  of  October,  upon  the  edueational  cunierence  of 
last  summer,  eiiye: 

'*  Nothing  oould  have  afforded  a  better  illiietration  of  the  great  interest  thinking 
people  now  ao  uniTersally  take  in  the  study  of  educational  qucetione  than  the  ane- 

cost  of  these  meetings The  audience  increased  in  size  from  sesaion  to 

session,  and  the  evening  diseuasions  which  followed  the  lecturea  were  animated. 
....  The  importance  oi  a  earefnl  oonaideration  of  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  otbicnl,  social,  and  industrial  questions  by  such  audiences  as  assemble  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Ethics,  and  the  practical  value  of  bringing  these  considerations 
homo  to  professional  and  nonprofessional  minds  alike,  are  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated." 

The  lecturea  of  the  recent  session  were  more  widely  and  fully  reported  than  in 
previous  years.  The  Associated  Press  gave  regular  rexK>rta,  for  the  firat  time,  and 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  had  a  apeoial  eorrespondenti  who  gave  excellent 
daily  reports  of  two,  three,  and  four  columns.  The  Springfield  Republican  also 
published  comprehensive  weekly  reports  by  a  special  correspondent.  Valoablc 
accounts  of  the  work  of  the  school  have  appeared  in  the  Congregationaliat,  Joomal 
of  Education,  and  other  papers.  la  an  editorial  on  **  Sununer  Schools  *'  the  Congre- 
gational ist  says: 

*' Especially  significant  is  the  interest  taken  in  the  great  social  and  economic  quee> 
tious  80  vitally  connected  with  the  life  of  the  x^eople.  The  P]ym*ath  School  of 
Ethics  is  a  conspicuous  illustration,  where  able  men  have  discussed  with  profound 
study  of  historical  and  of  present  conditions,  apart  from  all  politieal  or  sectarian 
bias,  the  historical  relati<ms  between  church  and  state,  the  growth  of  labor  organ- 
izations and  their  relation  to  the  Qovemment^  aooialism  and  its  practical  working 
and  kindred  topics,  which  concern  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  every  citizen. 
ScbooU  llko  this  must  tend  to  attract  large  numbers,  while  reports  of  their  doings 
will  be  widely  read.  Work  of  this  sort  givea  added  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  democratic  government." 

Bev.  Wm.  IL  Johnson,  bf  Cambridgeporty  Mass.,  wrote  to  the  Conservator  as 
follows:  ''It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  overestimate  the  influenoe  which  this 
school  is  esorting  on  the  development  of  thought  among  ua.  Inapiring  teachers, 
lecturers,  and  preachers,  it  is  making  itself  felt  most  widely  and  helpfully.^ 

A  list  of  the  general  suljeots  treated  by  the  different  lecturers  is  given  below : 

I.  Deportment  of  Economics. — ^Relation  of  Economics  to  Social  Progress:  His- 
torical Basis  of  Modem  Industries,  5  lectures  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  University  of 
Michigan;  Belation  of  Economic  Theory  to  Social  Progress,  4  lectures  by  Professor 
Adams;  Civilization  and  Money,  Their  Belation  Illustrated  by  the  History  of  Mimey, 
3 lectures  by  President  £.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Brown  University;  TheEthica  and 
the  Economics  of  Distribution,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,  Amherst  College;  The 
Social  Functions  of  Wealth,  3  lecturea  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Colnmhia  College; 
Ethnical  Basis  for  Social  Progress  in  the  United  States,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  Richmond 
Mayo  Smith,  Columbia  College ;  Practical  Problems  in  Municipal  Economy,  3  lectures 
by  Prof.  E.  B.  L.  Gould,  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Belation  of  Political  and  Indaa- 
trial  Beform,  3  lectures  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  CorneU  University;  The  Transporta- 
tion Problem,  3  lectures  by  Professor  Adams. 

II.  Department  of  Ethics.— Ethics  and  the  Labor  Queation :  Ontlinea  of  Economic 
Ethics,  U  lectures  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  New  York;  The  Ethical  Ideal  of  the  SUte, 
31ectures  by  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  University ;  The  Fundamental  Nature 
of  Government  and  its  Possible  Functions  in  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Problem,  3 
lectures  by  William  M.  Salter,  Philadelphia ;  Moral  Fmrces  in  Dealing  with  the  Ljibor 
Question,  1  lecture  by  Mr.  Salter;  The  Belation  of  the  Family  to  the  Labor  Qneati^m, 
3  lectures  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  The  Social  Christ,  3 
lectures  by  Rev.  Bobcrt  A.  HolUind,  S.  T.  D.,  St.  Louis;  The  Work  of  the  Royal 
^  -bor  Commission,  1  lecture  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Labor 
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Commission  of  London;  The  Ethics  of  Dnddhisra,  1  lectoro  by  Prof  J.  Eastlin  Cnr- 
penter,  Manchester  CollegCi  Oxford.  Relation  of  education  to  ethics  and  sociology : 
The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Labor  Problem,  3  lectures  by  President  James 
MacAlister,  Dresel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Industrial  History  ns  an  Element  of  His- 
torical Study,  1  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Harvard  University,  followed  by  dis- 
cnssion ;  The  Ethical  Element  in  Physical  Training,  1  lecture  by  William  G.  Ander 
Bon,  M.  D.,  associate  director  of  gymnasium,  Yalo  University,  followed  by  discus- 
sion; Organic  Education,  1  lecture  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler;  The  Educational  Movement 
in  Europo  in  Relation  to'  Social  and  Political  Movements,  1  lecture  by  William  H. 
Bumham,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University;  The  School  as  an  Ethical  Instrument,  1  lecture 
by  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University,  followed  by  discussion;  The  Ethical 
Klement  in  the  Kindergarten,  1  lecture  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 

III.  Department  of  History  of  Religions.— The  Church  and  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion: The  Old  Testament  and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Prof.  C..H.  Toy, 
Harvard  University ;  Relation  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  to  the  Social  Question, 
6  lectures  by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash,  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School ;  Islam 
and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Professor  Toy ;  The  Mediifval  Church  und  the 
L*abor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  Harvard  University;  The  Modern 
Church  and  the  Labor  Question,  6  lectures  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  connection  with  this  department  a  paper,  entitled  Peccatnm  Philosophicum, 
by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  was  read. 

Sunday  afternoon  lectures.— St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Savonarola,  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  Brooklyn;  Moistor  Eckhart,  Prof  Josiah 
Koyce,  Harvard  University;  William  the  Silent,  Rev.  George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  dean  of 
the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School;  Gregory  the  Great,  Rev.  Thomas 
Shahan,  D.  D.,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Historical  lectures.— Now  England  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  Edwin  P. 
Mead,  Boston;  The  Pilgrims,  their  Origin,  Career,  and  True  Character,  Hon.  William 
T.  Davis,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

The  interest  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  last  session  was  shown  by  the  formation 
of  an  "Auxiliary  Society  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics,"  with  the  special  object 
of  making  the  school  and  its  work  more  widely  known  and  to  further  its  interests 
in  other  ways.  The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  a  year.  Permanent  officers 
were  elected  and  over  fifty  members  were  at  once  enrolled.  Anyone  may  join  the 
Auxiliary  Society,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  should  enroll  themselves  as  members.  Members  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  will 
be  credited  with  the  amount  of  the  membership  fee  on  the  tuition  of  the  next  regu- 
lar session,  either  for  themselves  or  others  whom  they  may  designate. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  is  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingbam, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION.* 

Thkouxsical  Seminaries.— Jn  educated  minUtry — Collegiate  training  of  theological 
students — Woinen  in  theological  seminaries — Benefactions— Degrees — Better  preachers. 
Medical  Schools.— Xarj^er  number  of  students — Schools  of  medicine — Special 
courses — No  homeopathy  in  the  South — Women  students — Percentage  of  students 
graduating,  NURSB  Tkkisisg.— Education  necessary — Wages  of  nurses— Subjects 
of  instruction.  Law  Schools. — Courts  lightly  esteemed—  Little  training  required  of 
students — Elevating  the  profession — Degrees—  Methods  of  instruction. 

Theological  Seminaries. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  Presbyterians  have  a  larger  number 
of  theological  seminaries  and  of  theological  students  than  any  other*denominatiou— 
1,375  students  out  of  the  whole  number,  7,658,  or  17.9  per  cent.  But  they  are  divided 
among  several  independent  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  1,250  students,  or 
16.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  the  Baptists,  1,101,  or  14.4  per  cent;  the  Luther- 
ans, 938,  or  12.2  per  cent;  the  Methodists,  924,  or  12.1  per  cent;  Congregational,  626, 
or  8.2  per  cent;  Protestant  Episcopal,  444,  or  5.8  per  cent;  Disciples  of  Christ  and 
Christians,  366,  or  4.8  per  cent,  and  other  denominations  634,  or  8.3  per  cent. 

As  regards  endowments,  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  are  especially  prosperous. 
Omitting  Omaha  Seminary  (of  comparatively  recent  establishment)  and  one  or  two 
missionary  institutions,  all  of  the  others  have  good  endowments.  With  167  profes- 
sors, they  have  endowment  fnnds  aggregating  $6,372,618,  nearly  $40,000  to  each  pro- 
fessor. Union  Seminary,  at  New  York,  and  Princeton  Seminary,  have  endowments 
of  nearly  $100,000  to  each  professor.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
schools  are  also  heavily  endowed,  about  $35,000  to  each  professor. 

It  is  noticeable  that  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  members  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  churches  (1,280,066),  they  have  only  one  theological  seminary,  that  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  1,209,976  members,  has 
only  one  theological  seminary,  that  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee. 

A  scarcity  of  seminaries,  however,  has  not  prevented  these  denominations  Arom 
enjoying  a  vigorous  and  active  growth.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that 
many  theological  students  firom  the  Southern  States  attend  Northern  seminaries,  just 
as  do  medical  and  collegiate  students.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville  has  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
any  other  seminary  in  the  United  States,  268.  Only  five  other  seminaries  had  over 
200  students,  namely,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Princeton  Seminary,  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Wisconsin,  and  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  Md. 

» By  A.  Erskine  Miller. 
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Diagram  1. — Disirihittion  of  theological  students  in  different  denomimafioms, 
Pro8bytorian-17  9%. 
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DiAGBAM  2.^The9ioffieal  9twient9  io  tOfiOO  memher8, 
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AN   EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

To  determine  ic^latively  the  education  of  the  ministry  of  the  different  denomina- 
tionSy  it  would  he  very  erroneous  to  compare  the  whole  number  of  theological 
students  in  one  denomination  with  the  whole  number  of  some  other.  If  one  denomi- 
nation has  only  half  as  many  members  as  another,  the  number  of  its  theological 
students  should  also  be  only  half  as  large,  if  the  ministerial  education  and  minis- 
terial supply  be  proportionately  equal  in  the  two  denominations.  The  BaptiaU 
have  1,101  theological  students,  while  the  Congregationalists  have  only  626,  but  it 
should  not  be  concluded  that  the  Baptist  ministry  is  therefore  better  edncat^l  than 
the  Congregational,  for  there  are  about  seven  times  as  many  Baptists  in  the  United 
States  as  there  are  Congregationalists. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  members  in  the  Congregational  Church,  we  find  that 
they  have  a  larger  number  of  theological  students  relatively  than  any  other  denomi- 
nation, and  consequently  we  would  expect  them  to  have  the  best-educated  ministry. 
For  every  10,000  members  in  the  Congregational  Church  there  are  over  12  theological 
students.  The  Presbyterians  rank  second,  with  11  students  for  every  10,000  members; 
the  Episcopalians  third,  with  8  students,  followed  closely  by  the  Lntherans.  In  the 
Catholic  Church  there  are  not  quite  2  theological  students  to  10,000  members ;  in  the 
Methodist  Church  a  fraction  over  2,  and  in  the  Baptist  not  quite  3.  The  abo?e 
figures  show  more  conclusively  than  anything  else  that  some  modifying  cirenm- 
stances  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  tb« 
Catholic  priesthood  are  usually  well  educated,  although  the  diagram  would  indicate 
differently.  Again,  the  ministerial  supply  may  be  much  greater  proportionally  in 
one  denomination  than  in  another. 

COLLEGIATE  TRAINING  OF   THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  taken  ns  a  whole  a  larger  number  of  theological  stndeoti 
have  received  a  collegiate  training  than  any  other  class  of  professional  students,  hi 
the  forms  sent  out  to  professional  schools  the  question  was  asked,  how  many  students 
had  received  the  degree  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  The  replies  from  theological  schools  were  far 
more  satisfactory  than  from  any  of  the  others.  Of  the  147  theological  schools  all 
answered  the  question  except  43.  Quite  a  number  of  the  larger  seminaries  publish 
this  information  in  their  annual  catalogues,  giving  name  and  residence  of  each  stu- 
dent, the  college  he  attended,  and  year  of  graduation,  if  a  graduate. 

In  the  theological  schools  which  answered  this  question  there  were  4,699  students, 
and  of  these  2,185  had  received  the  degree  A.  B.  or  B.  8.  It  is  probable  that  this  is 
a  fair  and  correct  representation  of  the  number  in  theological  schools.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  theological  students  are,  therefore,  graduates  of  colleges  (46.5  per  cent). 

On  account  of  the  defective  returns  in  regard  to  this  item  from  the  other  clssaea 
of  schools,  it  has  been  fonnd  impossible  to  compare  the  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates among  theological  students  with  those  in  law,  medicine,  etc.  Of  the  67  lair 
schools  no  information  was  received  from  25  schools  having  3, 129 -students,  and  is 
some  cases  where  the  question  was  answered  it  was  evidently  incorrect.  Judginf 
from  the  returns  received,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  law  students  are  college  gradn- 
ates.  The  information  from  medical  schools  was  evidently  so  imperfect  that  do 
attempt  was  made  to  tabulate  the  answers. 

WOMEN  IN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

There  are  in  the  United  8tates  147  distinct  theological  schools  and  departments  of 
universities  giving  theological  training,  the  students  until  recent  years  being  yoong 
men  in  almost  if  not  entirely  all  of  them.  But  while  woman  has  been  making  her 
way  into  so  many  new  spheres  of  activity,  and  has  been  looking  around  for  still  other 
fields  to  conquer,  her  eyes  have  rested  on  the  umbrageous  walks  in  the  theologicsl 
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domain,  where  the  vocation  of  enlisting  men  and  women  on  the  side  of  sobriety  and 
godliness,  and  of  pointing  out  to  them  the  duty  and  advantages  thereof,  is  held  to 
he  of  snph  worth  to  mankind  as  to  compensate  for  free  education  and  a  maintenance 
while  receiving  it.  While  she  has  been  granted  admission  to  many  colleges  and 
universities,  she  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  any  annex  to  a  theological  school.  As 
so  many  women  are  going  out  as  missionaries  to  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries,  they  desire  some  training  in  theological  studies  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
full  measure  of  success.  Where  can  they  receive  this  training  so  well  as  in  a  theo- 
^logical  school  f  For  such  reasons  we  find  the  names  of  women  occurring  quite  fre- 
quently in  some  theological  catalogues.  Tnfts  College  Divinity  8ohool  had  4  women 
enrolled  in  1893-d4,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  had  10,  and  at  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  there  were  6  preparing  for  foreign  missions. 

DEKEFACnONS. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congregational  Church  was  the  recipi* 
ent  of  the  largest  benefaction  during  the  year,  $470,642.  Of  this  amount,  $180,000 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 

The  Lutheran  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  received  $38,710.  ''The  real  estate  of 
the  institution,  consisting  of  a  seminary  building  and  three  professors'  houses,  with 
some  20  acres  of  ground,  is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  general  endowment  fund  amounts 
to  $110,820,  and  the  scholarship  endowment  to  $15,146.  The  library  numbers  over 
11,000  volumes.  The  board  of  directors  have  taken  steps  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  of  the  institution.  As  the  beginning  of  this,  a  new  building  is  in 
process  of  erection,  mainly  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  and  library,  the 
cost  of  which  is  in  part  provided  for  by  a  bequest  of  $22,000  from  the  late  Matthew 
Eichelberger,  of  Gettysburg.    The  old  building  is  to  be  remodeled  and  renovated. '' 

The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  received  $48,000.  "The 
generous  bequest  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Tnstin  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  Dr.  J.  P.  Tustin, 
amounts  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship.  In  addition,  the  gift  by  a  prominent 
Northern  churchman  of  $20,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  primarily 
upon  the  material  fabric  of  the  department,  provides  the  means  for  adding  many 
much-needed  improvements,  as  steam  heating,  water  supply,  etc.'' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  of  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  deeded  to  the  Louisville  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  property  in  Chicago  valued  at  not  less  than  $100,000. 

Bene/aoHonB  to  theological  schools  in  1893-94. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  California $13,000 

Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,  Connecticut 31,375 

Catholic  University  of  America,  District  of  Columbia 35, 000 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Georgia r^ 50, 300 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Illinois 470, 642 

Lutheran  Seminary,  Chicago,  111 5,000 

Angustana  Theological  Seminary,  Illinois 3, 500 

Concordia  College  of  Springfield,  111 13,000 

Wartburg  Seminary  of  Dubuque,  Iowa 4, 566 

College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky 6, 500 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky 100, 000 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Maine 6, 250 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Massachusetts 50, 000 

Lnther  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn 1, 000 

School  of  Theology,  Liberty,  Mo 2,000 

German  Theological  School,  Bloom  field,  N.  J 14,368 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 15, 000 

General  Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal),  New  York ■. 34, 008 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 25, 000 

Hebrew  Union  College,  Ohio 25,000 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio 12,000 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio 8, 000 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Ohio 8,300 

Divinity  School  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio 18,000 
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Oberlin  Seminary,  Ohio $2,000 

Xenia  Theolojpcftl  Seminary,  Ohio 18,500 

AlleghcnyTheological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania 21, 121 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania •  14, 500 

Lutheran  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa 38,710 

Mead ville  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania 18, 000 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  South  Carolina 6,000 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Tennessee 1,500 

Biblical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee 2, 500 

Sewanee  Theological  Seminary,  Tennessee 48,000 

Rio  G rande  Congregational  Training  School,  Texas 4, 4T6 

Nashotah  House,  Wisconsin 25,000 

Total  benefactions 1,152,116 

DEGREES  FROM  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  1893  the  Bureau  of  £ducation  received  an  inquiry  from  a  profeasor  in  a  theolog- 
ical school  as  to  what  seminaries  conferred  a  degree  upon  students  completing  Um 
theological  course  and  whether  it  was  given  by  diploma.  These  questions  were 
placed  in  the  forms  sent  oat  to  theological  seminaries  and  the  answers  tabulated. 
(See  tables  of  theological  schools  iu  another  part  of  this  volume.) 

Of  the  147  theological  schools,  a  little  more  than  one-third  (51)  replied  that  th«y 
gave  a  degree  to  students  comple^ng  the  course  and  71  replied  that  they  did  not 
Of  the  latter  a  few  gave  a  simple  certihcate  of  completion  of  the  course.  Twratj- 
five  did  not  answer  the  inquiry  at  all.  All  of  those  answering  affirmatively  gar* 
the  degree  B.  D.  (bachelor  of  divinity)  except  5  which  gave  S.  T.  B,  (bachelor of 
sacred  theology). 

Of  the  51  schools  giving  a  degree  upon  completion  of  the  course,  42  gave  it  by 
diploma,  3  did  not,  and  6  did  not  answer. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  confers  ''  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
upon  college  graduates  who  take  in  full  the  prescribed  course  in  Hebrow  and  Greek, 
present  a  thesis  on  a  prescribed  theological  topic,  and  pass  the  final  examinations.* 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  what  degree  is  bestowed  upon  a  student  completing  tl» 
course,  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  says:  '*  Full  graduate  ThU., 
master  in  theology ;  eclectic  graduate,  Th.  B.,  bachelor  in  theology ;  English  grad- 
uate, Th.  O.,  graduate  in  theology.  Also,  Th.  D.,  doctor  in  theology,  after  an  exteo- 
sivo  graduate  course." 

In  several  schools  the  degree  is  granted  only  to  those  students  who  have  takeo 
A.  B.  or  B.  S.  before  entering  the  theological  school. 

BETTB|^  PRKACHRRS 

Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  saysi^ 

'*  In  schools  of  theology  emphasis  is  placed  on  scholarship.  The  student  is  stim- 
ulated to  enter  deeply  into  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject — to  givo  himself  to 
the  severely  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  until  he  shall  become  a  finished  exegete, 
employing  his  enthusiasm  and  strength  on  these  lines,  and  deferring  a  studious 
application  to  the  more  practical  features  of  his  life  work  till  he  shall  beooroe  fuUy 
and  solely  absorbed  with  it.  The  result  is  that  graduates  from  our  theologicsl 
schools  are  often  well  equipped  as  scholars,  and  sound  and  forceful  as  thinkefs, 
without  being  essentially  improved  as  preachers.  Perhaps  it  is  painfully  evident, 
especially  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  interrupted  their  ministry  to  take  a  school 
course,  that  while  their  preaching  has  gained  in  literary  finish,  it  has  loet  somewkfti 
in  fervor  and  pathos,  and  is  really  not  as  acceptable  to  the  people  as  it  formerly  v%^ 
The  urgent  call  to-day  is  for  live  and  magnetic  preachers— for  pulpits  that  can  drtw 
and  move  the  people.  While  poor  preaching  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  dod- 
cliurch-going  habits  of  multitudes  among  us,  it  is  undoubtedly  so  in  part.    Ko  m>i 

»  Boston  Z ion's  Herald,  June  7,  1893. 
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will  reach  high  snccess  in  the  ministry  who  haa  not  an  enthnsiadtic  love  for  preach- 
ing, not  for  the  praise  it  will  bring  to  himself,  hnt  as  an  instrument  of  blessing  to 
others.  No  amount  of  learning  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  this.  The  student 
should  be  impressed  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  to  the  end  that  the  chief  and 
dominating  aim  is  to  improve  him  as  a  preacher;  that  all  the  studies  he  is  required 
to  pursue  are  to  serve  this  end  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  if  this  end  is  not  met 
his  course  for  practical  purposes  will  have  proved  little  less  than  a  dead  failure.  If 
theological  schools  have  a  great  mission  in  our  church  it  is  along  this  line.  The 
great  need  of  our  young  ministers  throughout  the  land  is  sympathetic  but  searching 
and  faithful  criticism,  and,  I  should  add,  intelligent  criticism.  This  they  will  seldom 
receive  after  they  have  entered  upon  their  work.  People  will  express  their  opinion 
by  absenting  themselves  from  church  or  by  inattention  while  there,  but  the  preacher 
\vill  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  to  anything  else  rather  than  to  his  own  faults.  In 
tho  seminary  these  faults  can  be  pointed  out  and  corrected.'* 

Diagram  3,—Stnde»U  in  profe$9ional  schools. 
Medical  stadeBU-21,802. 
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Medical  Schools, 
increased  number  of  students. 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  stadents  of  any  particular  class  from  one  year  to  « 
succeeding  year  can  not  be  regarded  of  special  significance  in  determining  the  general 
growth,  for  many  causes  may  be  in  operation  to  produce  a  result  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  true  one.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number  of  students  from  year  to  year  will  vary 
more  or  less  without  any  special  cause.  To  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion,  ono 
must  take  the  number  of  students  for  a  series  of  years,  or  else  take  the  numbers  of 
two  years  sufficiently  remote  from  each  other  to  eliminate  all  minor  variations.  If 
we  compare  the  number  of  students,  for  instance,  of  1883-84  with  the  number  in 
1893-94,  we  can  form  very  correct  ideas  of  the  growth.  In  1883-84  the  nomber  of 
regular  schools  of  medicine  was  88,  in  1893-94  it  was  109;  homeopathic  schools  in 
1883-^,  13;  in  1893-94, 19;  eclectic,  9  in  188^-84,  and  9  in  1893-94.  Although  there 
was  a  net  increase  during  the  decade  of  42  in  the  number  of  medical  schools,  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  medical  schools  is  easily  accom- 
plished, for  we  find  that  12  schools  which  were  in  the  list  of  1883-84  are  now  defunct^ 
while  3  others  that  launched  their  barks  since  that  time  were  not  able  to  stem  th« 
tide.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  names  of  medical  schools  aro  not  gen- 
erally included  in  the  list  of  this  office  until  their  second  or  third  year;  so  that  oUier 
schools  that  only  survived  a  year  or  two  may  not  have  been  included.  The  number 
of  schools,  however,  is  not  of  particular  importance,  for  a  struggling  institntioa 
with  a  dozen  students  and  with  instructors  whose  only  stipend  is  the  name  "  Pro- 
fessor'' counts  for  as  much  in  making  a  total  as  an  institution  with  a  thousand 
students.    The  number  of  students  is  a  far  better  index. 

The  students  in  regular  medical  schools  in  1883-84  numbered  10,600;  in  1893-94 
they  numbered  17,601,  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  Students  in  homeopathio  schools 
in  1883-84  were  1,267;  in  1893-94,  1,666,  an  increase  of  31.5  per  cent.  The  eclectic 
students  numbered  about  the  same  at  the  two  periods — ^767  in  1883-84,  and  803  in 
1893-94,  an  increase  of  only  4.7  per  cent.  The  number  of  regular  medical  students 
increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  homeopathic  students,  and  more  than  fourteen 
times  as  fast  as  the  eclectics. 

If  this  increase  in  medical  students  continues,  the  question  will  soon  be  raised, 
What  are  tbey  all  to  do  f    Where  can  so  many  find  places  to  practice  their  profession  f 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  medical  men  complain  of  hard  times  when  competition  most 
necessarily  be  so  keen.  We  presume  that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  Ameiicsn 
medical  students  fall  by  the  wayside,  or,  if  they  graduate,  fail  to  pursue  thm  pro- 
fession. It  is  at  best  hard  to  understand  how  8,000  new  doctors  eveiy  year  can  earn 
a  living.  It  is,  in  fact,  becoming  constantly  harder  for  a  young  medical  man  to  get 
a  foothold.  What  he  lacks  in  training  at  college  he  makes  up  by  long  waiting  after 
he  gets  his  degree."' 

The  ratio  of  medical  students  to  population  in  the  United  States  is  about  twice 
what  it  is  in  European  countries.  The  following  statistics  from  the  Journal  of  tito 
American  Medical  Association,  January  12, 1895,  give  an  exhibit  of  different  countries: 

**  United  Kingdom  (Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland),  8,696  total  registered  medical  stn- 
dents  between  1889  and  1893 ;  for  the  year  1893,  based  on  yearly  accretions,  7,000; 
population,  37,000,000. 

'*  France,  total  number  medical  students  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Paris  Facoltj 
of  Medicine  for  1894,  5,144;  population,  40,000,000. 

''  Germany,  total  number  medical  students  registered  for  1894,  8,684 ;  jiopulatioo, 
60,000,000. 

"United  States  and  Canada^  total  number  medical  students  in  attendance  in  1894, 
20,800 ;«  population,  70,000,000. 

^  Pacific  Medical  Journal. 

*This  was  below  the  actual  number;  in  the  United  States  alone  there  were  21,801 
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DiAQRAM  ^.—Showing  variation  in  number  of  professional  students. 
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''Proportions:  In  the  United  Kingdom,  1  medical  stndent  to  5,288  of  population; 
in  France,  1  to  7,776  of  population;  in  Germany,  1  to  5,757  of  population;  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1  to  3,365  of  popnlation.*' 

If  these  figures  were  even  only  approximately  correct,  the  medical  profession  is 
sure  to  be  even  more  crowded  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  has  been  found  that  rais- 
ing the  standard  both  for  entrance  and  graduation  has  not  diminished  the  actual 
number  in  attendance,  however  many  it  may  have  kept  out.  Bnt  the  question  may 
be  asked.  Is  it,  after  all,  surprising  that  the  medical  profession  is  crowded?  What 
profession  or  trade  is  there  which  is  not  crowded  f  And  is  it  not  but  natural  that 
the  professions  here  have  larger  numbers  iu  proportion  to  population  than  in  Euro- 
pean countries?  The  common  schools  and  public  high  schools  are  educating  large 
numbers  of  young  men  who  have  aspirations  for  the  higher  callings,  and  a  larger 
namber  of  parents  in  this  country  can  gratify  such  desires  than  would  be  possible 
in  densely  populated  Europe.  Nor  would  it  be  a  credit  to  American  youths  if,  alter 
enjoying  a  high-school  education  or  even  a  full  common-school  education,  they  shonld 
be  content  to  engage  in  work  calling  for  no  thought.  While  digging  out  coal  or  iron 
is  honorable  work,  and  the  industrious  and  honest  miner  deserves  every  respect,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  if  a  young  man  contents  himself  with  this  work,  who  has 
received  good  home  training  and  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  complctinga  full  course 
in  a  common  school  and  a  public  high  school,  and  who  is  able  to  discharge  success- 
fully the  duties  of  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  requiring  good  education^ 
qualifications,  he  falls  far  short  of  filling  the  place  for  which  he  was  prepared ;  lie 
makes  a  poor  recompense  for  the  care,  attention,  and  expense  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him ;  while  his  work  is  honorable,  he  deserves  dishonor.  Young  men  who  harre 
enjoyed  good  educational  advantages  know  that  they  must  make  proper  use  of  them, 
and  as  so  many  in  this  country  receive  such  training  it  is  not  surprising  that  candi- 
dates for  professional  life  are  numerous. 

But  it  need  not  be  expected  that  all  young  men  who  can  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  and  the  State  examinations  will  have  those  other  qualifica- 
tions— perseverance,  fortitude,  etc.— which  must  be  exercised  so  largely  in  attaining 
practical  success  in  medicine.  Some  competitors  must  fall  by  the  way.  The  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fitt.est  must  hold  in  medicine  as  in  other  pursuits.  Large 
numbers  of  young  men,  after  graduation  in  medicine,  find  openings  in  other  lines 
which  yield  an  immediate  income,  and  others  find  that  while  the  study  of  medicine 
is  pleasanti  to  them  the  practice  of  it  is  very  different. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

In  the  statistical  tables  of  1893-94  there  are  iu  all  152  medical  schools ;  109  regular, 
19  homeopathic,  9  eclectic,  3  physiomedical,  2  preparatory,  and  10  graduate. 
Omitting  the  preparatory  and  graduate  schools,  which  are  nonscholastic,  there  are 
in  the  regular  schools  17,601  students — abou  1 87  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  In  the 
eclectic,  homeopathic,  and  physiomedical  schools  there  are  2,561 — about  13  per  cent. 

Wliat  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  those  schools?  How  does  an  eclectic  or 
homeopathic  s.chool  dift'er  from  others!  What  is  physiomedicalismf  Perhaps  the 
briefest  and  best  way  to  got  a  correct  idea  of  these  schools  is  to  refer  to  the  new 
Century  Dictionary : 

*'  Eclectic  medicine  is  a  medical  theory  and  practice  based  upon  selection  of  what 
is  esteemed  best  in  all  systems;"  they  ''make  use  of  what  they  regard  as  specific 
remedies,  largely  or  chiefly  botanical," 

''  Homeopathy—the  medical  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  body  by  the 
administration  of  drugs  which  are  capable  of  exciting  in  healthy  persons  symptoms 
closely  similar  to  those  of  the  morbid  condition  treated.  In  practice,  homeopathy 
is  associated  with  the  system  of  administering  drugs  in  very  small,  often  infinitesimal, 
doses." 
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Diagram  5. — Studeni$  in  the  schooU  of  medicine. 
Students  In  tbe  regular  medical  schools.  17,601. 


Homeopathic  1.666. 


Eclectic,  803. 


Pbysiomedical.  92. 


Physiomedicalist. — "An  adherent  or  practitioner  of  that  school  of  medicine  which, 
in  its  treatment  of  disease,  uses  only  botanic  remedies,  discarding  those  which  are 
poisonous.^' 

The  above  descriptions  give  a  clear  and  concise  idea  of  the  three  schools  of  medi- 
cine mentioned.  What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  theory  or  practice  of  the  regular 
physicians f  Their  distinctive  feature  is  that  they  hold  to  no  distinctive  doctrine  or 
practice.  In  fact,  they  disclaim  being  a  school  of  medicine.  While  they  are  some- 
times designated  as  allopathic  by  followers  of  other  schools  of  medicine,  they  dis- 
claim the  appellation  entirely.  In  the  cure  of  disease  thoy  make  use  of  any  remedy, 
botanical  or  other,  similar  or  dissimilar,  which  they  consider  best  for  the  pnrpose, 
and  whether  the  dose  is  to  be  largo  or  small,  is  determined  in  the  same  way,  while  the 
three  special  schools  administer  drugs  in  small  doses  and  use  medicines  not  disagree- 
able to  t-aste  or  smell. 

However  much  the  schools  of  medicine  may  differ  in  their  systems  of  therapeutics, 
there  will  probably  not  be  as  much  difference  as  between  the  treatment  in  vogue  in 
one  decade  and  that  of  a  qnarter  of  a  centnry  succeeding  in  the  same  school.  What 
to-day  is  to  be  believe<l  is  to-morrow  cast  aside.  Works  on  medical  practice  pub- 
lished forty  years  ago,  however  well  preserved,  are  useful  now  only  as  indexes  of 
former  treatment.  Medical  libraries  can  not  be  handed  down  ftt>m  father  to  son  as 
valuable  inheritances.  A  cheap  cloth  binding  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  work  on 
medical  practice  in  a  private  library,  for  when  the  covering  wears  out  the  contents 
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Diagram  6.— Per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  studente  from  188SS4  to 

1893-94, 

In  regoUr  schools,  06%. 


HoBMopathio,  81.5%. 


Eoleotio,  4.7%. 


will  be  antiquated.  Phlebotomy  was  once  bo  extensively  practiced  that  medical 
Journals  took  the  name  ''The  Lancet.^'  Now  the  treatment  is  directly  opposite; 
instead  of  venesection  and  denying  the  patient  food  and  water,  we  must  strengthen 
the  vital  powers,  gtve  all  nourishment  that  can  be  properly  digested,  help  the  patient 
overcome  disease. 

Mercury  was  early  recognized  as  such  a  valuable  remedy  that  it  became  the  physi- 
cian's tade  mecuMf  but  its  strongest  friends  were  its  worst  enemies.  They  found  it 
useful  in  every  disease,  and  heroic  doses  were  most  efficacious;  its  dangers  were  over- 
looked or  minimized  in  the  mind  of  the  administrator.  But  someone  is  always  ready 
to  take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  They  published  abroad  the  danger  in  its  use 
(and  of  course  there  is  danger  in  its  indiscriminate  use),  and  pointed  so  effectively 
to  the  evils  wrought  by  it  in  some  cases  that  public  opinion  rebelled  against  it 
entirely,  and  physicians  were  often  compelled  to  desist  from  its  use  when  really 
needed.  The  pendulum  swings  backward  and  forward,  and  when  reaching  one 
extreme  its  own  weight  makes  it  to  rebound.  New  remedies  are  constantly  being 
introduced  and  hailed  as  deliverers  from  disease,  but  are  soon  forgotten  like  their 
predecessors. 

The  elixir  of  life  has  inspired  hope  and  buoyancy  in  the  old  and  enfeebled,  but 
laurels  are  still  in  waiting  for  him  who  shall  And  it.  The  fountain  of  youth,  like  the 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  is  ever  Just  beyond  our  reach.  No  complaint  need  be  made  that 
human  beings  are  subjected  to  false  systems  of  therapeutics  in  any  school,  when  in 
less  than  twenty  years  all  of  the  x>resent  methods  may  be  discarded. 

SPECIAL  MEDICAL  COURSES. 

In  a  few  universities  there  is  a  course  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  regular  medical 
work  and  taking  the  place  of  the  first  year  medical  course.  In  some  other  insti- 
tutions  a  course  is  provided  for  post-graduate  medical  work.  The  course  prepar- 
atory to  medicine  includes  subjects  usually  taught  during  the  first  year  in  medical 
colleges  having  graded  courses  of  three  or  four  years— chemistry,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, botany,  and  materia  medica. 

In  the  University  of  Kansas  there  is  a  preparatory  medical  course  to  which  any 
student  can  be  admitted  who  is  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
school  of  arts  in  all  English  studies.  There  are  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
Students  completing  the  work  are  admitted  to  the  second  year's  course  in  any  of  the 
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larger  medical  colleges.  During  the  year  1894  property  to  the  yalae  of  $100,000  was 
given  for  the  development  of  the  medical  department. 

In  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  a  coarse  of  studies  has  been  selected  as  suit- 
able for  students  preparing  for  the  medical  profession. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Virginia,  and  Nebraska  State  University  also  have 
courses  preparatory  to  medicine. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  a  department  where  graduates  in  medi- 
cine and  college  graduates  can  pursue  the  study  of  the  purely  scientific  branches  of 
medicine,  as  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology.  The  department 
affords  no  opportunities  for  dissection  or  hospital  work,  and  does  not  confer  the 
degree  of  M.  D. 

'*The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is  research,  and  we  wish  soon  to  be  ready 
to  be  chiefly  Judged  by  the  value  of  our  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.'' 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  '*  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine  supplements 
the  customary  course  of  medical  instruction  by  lectures  on  branches  of  science 
essential  to  the  thorough  education  of  the  physician.  The  course  is  essentially  post- 
graduate. There  can  be  no  matriculation  by  medical  students  until  the  student  has 
entered  upon  his  second  year  of  medical  study.'' 

"A  student  in  the  auxiliary  department  of  medicine  who  is  a  baccalaureate  grad- 
uate in  arts  or  science  of  this  university  or  of  an  American  college  whose  degrees 
are  accepted  by  this  university  as  equivalent  to  its  own  may  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  on  fulfilling  certain  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  university.  He  may  choose  his  three  required 
subjects  from  the  following  studies:  Botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
bacteriological  hygiene." 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  above  enumeration  of  universities  with  preparatory 
courses  is  an  exhaustive  one  by  any  means,  for  at  present  rate  of  progress  it  will 
soon  be  impossible  to  find  any  university  without  a  course  of  studies  leading  to  med- 
icine, for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  while  medical  courses  should  occupy  about 
four  years,  young  men  should  be  able  to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine  at  an  earlier 
age  than  28  or  30. 

NO  HOMEOPATHY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  noticeable  that  if  we  omit  one  or  two  border  States,  there  are  no  homeopathic 
students  in  the  South.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  there  are  595  homeopathic 
students;  in  the  North  Central  there  are  958;  but  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  combined  there  are  only  61,  and  these  are  in  the  border  cities,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Louisville,  Ky. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  by  reference  to  the  diagram  giving  the  growth  of  the  homeo- 
pathic, eclectic,  and  regular  schools,  that  the  homeopathic  schools  are  not  keeping 
up  even  relatively  with  the  general  growth  in  the  United  States  at  large,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  that  the  eclectics  are  still  further  behind.  Unless  it  be 
that  a  larger  number  of  graduates  from  regular  schools  than  from  homeopathic  or 
eclectic  fail  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession  or  else  abandon  it  after- 
wards, it  would  seem  that  homeopathy  and  eclecticism  will  gradually  become  less 
noticeable,  unless  further  strengthened  and  developed  by  their  freedom  from  the 
"shotgun  prescriptions"  and  horrible  mixtures  suitable  only  for  a  person  without  a 
sense  of  taste  or  smell,  but  which  were  so  frequently  prescribed  a  few  decades  ago. 

WOMEN  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  always  quite  a  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
Most  of  these  probably  enter  upon  a  general  practice,  while  others  seek  a  practice 
specially  among  women  and  children.  Judging  from  the  enrollment  of  women  stu- 
dentH,  homeopathy  and  eclecticism  seem  to  be  more  popular  with  tbem  than  with  men. 
While  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  women  students  in  the  regular  schools 
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as  there  are  in  the  homeopathic,  the  ratio  to  male  students  is  mach  smaller.  In  the 
regular  schools  the  uumher  of  women  is  902,  which  is  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number;  but  in  the  homeopathic  schools  there  are  d6l,  or  21.1  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number ;  while  in  the  eclectic  schools  there  are  86,  or  10.7  per  cent.  In  all  the  medical 
schools  there  are  1,419  women,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

In  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  law  the  number  of  women  is  much  smaller;  dentistry, 
88,  Or  2.1  per  cent;  pharmacy,  88,  or  2.4  per  cent;  and  law,  54,  or  seven-tenths  of  1  per 
cent. 

Diagram  7. — Proportion  oftoowien  in  medical  $ckooU  in  289S-94. 
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PEKCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  GRADUATING. 

A  diagram  has  been  made  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
deuts  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  were  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate at  the  end  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  to  show  approximately  what  amount  of 
preparation  is  required  of  students  in  each  of  these  pursuits  before  they  are  consid- 
ered qualified  to  enter  upon  their  work. 

Judging  from  the  results  there  giren  and  from  the  usages  followed  in  these  voea- 
tions,  it  is  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  medical  students  at  the  present  time  are 
required  to  have  a  better  preliminary  training,  are  required  to  spend  a  longer  time 
in  the  study  of  their  profession,  and  must  undergo  severer  final  examinations  than 
students  in  the  other  professions,  law,  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  If  we 
take  these  elements  of  preparation  singly,  the  result  might  be  different;  for  instance, 
it  might  be  claimed  that  law  students  begin  the  study  of  law  with  better  education 
thau  medical  students ;  but  when  we  consider  all  three  of  the  items  mentioned,  it  will 
bo  found  that  the  result  is  probably  as  stated,  namely,  that  medical  students  are 
required  to  make  better  preparation  for  their  work  than  any  other  class  of  students. 
This  was  not  the  case  only  a  few  years  ago. 
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Diagram  8. — Proportion  of  students  graduating. 
Theological— 19%. 
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Tho  proportion  of  law  studeuts  gradaattng  at  the  end  of  tho  year  was  34  per  cent, 
A  larger  percentage  than  in  any  of  the  other  classes.  This  was  probably  the  result 
of  the  short  course  in  law  schools,  7  law  schools  reqairing  bat  one  year  of  study 
before  graduation,  47  requiring  two  years,  and  only  13  requiring  three  years,  while 
of  the  152  medical  schools  only  3  have  courses  of  two  years,  the  others.having  three 
years,  except  19  schools,  which  have  courses  of  four  years.  Large  numbers  of  law 
stndents  serve  as  clerks  for  a  few  months  in  the  office  of  some  attorney,  are  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  then  devote  their  leisure  time  to  real  preparation  for 
tbeir  profession. 

Of  stndents  in  pharmacy,  27  per  cent  completed  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  of  dental  students  21  i>er  cent.  While  these  percentages  show  that  students 
mast  devote  considerable  time  to  preparation  in  these  callings,  it  is  well  known  that 
many  licensed  druggists  never  attend  a  school  of  pharmacy  at  all,  and  tho  require- 
ments of  dental  practitioners  are  also  lax. 

In  theology,  of  the  7,658  stndents  only  19  per  cent  completed  the  course  during 
the  year,  while  of  the  21,802  students  in  medicine  24  per  cent  graduated  at  tho  end 
of  the  year.  The  course  in  theological  schools,  too,  is  usually  three  years,  while 
several  schools  have  courses  of  four  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  students  in 
theological  seminaries  receive  full  preparation  for  their  work. 

But  why  is  it  that  with  about  one-fourth  more  physicians  than  clergymen  in  tho 
United  States  there  are  about  three  times  as  many  students  of  medicine  as  there  are 
theological?  And  why  is  it  that  while  one  denomination  may  have  four  times  as 
many  members  as  another,  the  number  of  theological  students  in  the  two  denomiua- 
tions  is  about  the  samef  It  is  evidently  because  a  large  number  of  ministers  never 
attend  a  regular  seminary  course  at  all,  but  receive  only  private  instruction  from 
aome  clerical  brother,  or  else  jump  full-fledged  ftom  some  other  calling  iuto  the 
ministerial  ranks.  This  is  well  known  to  be  true,  especially  in  some  important 
denominations. 

If  we  consider  the  interests  involved,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  proper  that  the 
e<lucation  of  physicians  should  rank  especially  high.  While  the  legal  profession 
frequently  consider  questions  involving  large  estates  or  largo  funds,  these  can  not 
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be  oonsidered  so  important  as  those  cases  where  health  and  life  are  at  stake,  and  to 
secure  which  surrender  of  every  possession  would  willingly  be  made. 

It  seems  also  that  the  physician  needs  a  better  preparation  for  his  woric  than  the 
theological  student,  although  the  latter  will  aim  to  direct  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  a  calling  which  of  course  ranks  in  importance  above  all  others.  But 
in  order  that  one  may  succeed  in  turning  men  from  ways  of  vice  and  wickedness  to 
godliness  and  holiness,  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  shall  have  unraveled  all  the 
nice  distinctions  of  doctrine  which  set  up  one  denomination  against  another,  and 
which  cause  much  waste  of  effort,  but  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  of 
righteousness  shall  himself  be  righteous,  and  that  he  be  able  to  illustrate  his  pre- 
cepts by  his  example.  The  history  of  early  Methodism  is  convincing  proof  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  earnest,  consecrated  workers,  with  but  little  previous  train- 
ing for  the  work.  Many  of  those  who  have  received  full  theological  inatraction  are 
themselves  opposed  to  a  strict  requirement  of  a  long  theological  course  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  study  of  medicine  the  previous  instruction  of  even  a  well-educated  person 
gives  him  but  little  knowledge  of  those  things  which  he  must  learn  before  beginning 
a  practice  of  medicine.  His  previous  training  will  simply  enable  him  to  grasp  more 
quickly  and  fully  the  new  ideas  presented,  and  accelerate  his  progress  along  paths 
untrodden  by  him  before.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  not  only  that  he  be 
capable  of  properly  receiving  instruction,  but  that  he  also  devote  much  time  to 
receiving  it,  and  that  he  give  clear  evidence  of  his  medical  knowedge  before  receiv- 
ing a  license. 

Nurse  Training. 

The  nurse-training  table  mentions  the  names  of  66  schools,  with  2,710  nurses 
receiving  instruction.  The  number  of  instructors  was  not  given  in  the  table  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  of 
instructors,  qn^e  a  number  of  schools  invariably  reply,  '^  Instruction  is  given  by  the 
hospitnl  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons."  Some  schools  mention  only  four  or  five 
instructors  who  deliver  special  lectures  regularly  to  the  nurses  as  to  their  datiee, 
omitting  entirely  the  regular  hospital  staff.  Another  school  will  probably  give  the 
number  of  the  entire  staff  in  two  or  three  hospitals  where  the  nurses  serve.  As  a 
result  one  school  will  be  reported  aa  having  5  inntructors  and  another  as  having 
150,  while  in  reality  they  may  have  about  the  same  number.  It  is  doubtful  which 
can  be  said  to  have  reported  correctly,  the  school  giving  only  the  number  of  actual 
lecturers  on  nursiug,  or  the  school  which  included  every  member  of  the  hospital 
staff.  lu  reality  the  nurse  receives  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  her  train- 
ing in  the  hospital  ward,  where  she  constantly  gets  many  gentle  hints  as  to  what 
she  should  do,  and  where  she  learns  to  know  by  doing.  In  the  operating  room  she 
sees  an  amputation  made  by  a  skillful  surgeon  assisted  by  the  resident  physicians 
and  nurses.  In  the  fever  ward  she  sees  the  physician  examining  the  typhoid  patient^ 
note  the  pulse,  take  the  temperature,  and  give  a  cold  bath.  In  the  afternoon  she 
hears  a  lecture  to  the  nurses  on  the  condition  of  the  skin.  How  many  instructors 
were  there  f  Fifteen,  three,  or  one,  or  nineteen  f  Evidently  none  of  these  answers 
would  be  correct.  Her  instruction  could  no  more  be  determined  in  that  way  than 
by  the  number  of  windows  to  the  ward. 

The  first  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  nurse  training  in  this  country  is 
said  to  have  been  given  in  1873,  although  some  efforts  to  establish  such  schools  wwe 
made  previous  to  that  time.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Edncation  for 
1874  only  two  nurse- training  schools  were  mentioned,  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Norse- 
Training  School  and  the  one  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  schools  found  mnch  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  candidates  for  instruction  who  possessed  good  health  and  sufficient 
educatiou.    The  secretary  of  the  New  York  Association,  in  his  report  for  1874,  said: 

"We  were  at  first  disappointed  at  the  few  desirable  applicants  who  presented 
themselves  to  bo  trained,  but  as  the  knowledge  of  our  school  gradually  spread  over 
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the  coantry  "we  received,  either  through  personal  interview  with  the  snperintendent 
or  by  letter,  many  applications  from  women  offering  themselves  as  probationists. 
Some  were  entirely  unfitted  by  incapacity,  physical  weakness,  or  because,  belonging 
to  the  igpiorsnt  and  uneducated  class,  they  fell  below  our  standard  of  admission. 

Diagram  9. — Showing  nur$ea  and  $tudent8  and  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy, 
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Note.— Course  of  three  years  first  required. 

But  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  devote  two  years  to  gaining  a  career,  seeming  to 
caro  little  for  really  perfecting  themselves  in  their  profession. 

**  The  scarcity  of  such  professionally  traine<l  nurses  throughout  the  country  wais  per- 
ceived in  the  effort  to  find  women  capable  of  acting  as  head  nurses.    Advertisements, 
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applications  to  doctors,  an<l  in  fact  all  available  means  only  bronght  ns  four,  oeeof 
whom  we  wore  soon  forced  to  discharge  for  inefficiency/' 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  applicants  wherever  acheok 
have  been  established  long  enough  to  make  known  the  value  of  anch  seirviec 
Whenever  a  number  of  nurses,  possessing  a  full  English  education,  so  that  they  an 
entirely  competent  to  receive  instruction  and  to  sUlopt  it  in  practice,  have  ocfr 
found  employment  iu  any  city,  the  groat  value  of  their  service  is  at  once  recognizcil. 
and  thereafter  they  are  always  in  demand  in  case  of  sickness.  It  is  soon  found  that 
their  value  does  not  consist  at  all  in  the  amount  of  menial  service  whieh  they  per 
form,  this  being  incidental  and  expletive,  but  that  they  render  valuable  professioua^ 
service  of  the  same  kind  that  the  medical  attendant  bestows,  differing  only  iB 
degree.  The  value  of  the  trained  nurse  increases  just  in  proportion  to  her  abilitr  t« 
acquire  this  professional  knowledge,  and  decreases  just  as  her  moasnre  of  iisefalness 
depends  only  on  the  amount  of  menial  work  she  discharges. 

Her  work,  however,  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  the  physician,  but  supplements 
it.  As  a  rule,  the  more  competent  and  better  educated  the  nurse,  the  more  friendlj 
and  congenial  will  be  her  relations  with  the  physician,  for  even  if  their  ideas  «f 
proper  treatment  should  differ,  the  well-educated  nurse  will  always  remember  that 
sho  is  merely  to  assist  the  physician  and  carry  out  his  direetions,  and  not  to  eondaet 
the  case,  and  if  she  should  consider  it  advisable  to  make  any  suggestion  to  the 
physician,  it  would  be  done  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  not  objectionable.  An  igno- 
rant woman  as  nurse,  and  with  ouly  the  little  training  such  an  one  can  reeeivr. 
might  easily  imagine  she  understood  the  whole  case,  and  would  be  liable  to  dischaz^ 
for  impertinent  interference. 

;  Ab  the  successful  physician  usually  has  a  number  of  patients  to  visit  and  as  be 
must  have  time  to  study  up  current  medical  literature,  without  doing  which  b« 
would  soon  lose  both  professional  knowledge  and  interest  and  consequently  profes- 
sional standing,  he  must  necessarily  confine  his  visits  to  each  patient  to  a  short 
length  of  time,  simply  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  making  the 
necessary  prescriptions.  He  then  intrusts  the  patient  to  the  nurse  until  his  next 
visit.  The  skillful  nurse  administers  the  medicine  or  performs  any  other  duty  which 
the  physician  may  have  directed,  notes  the  progress  of  the  ease,  the  pulse,  reepira- 
tiou,  condition  of  the  skin,  and  nervous  symptoms,  and  if  she  discovers  any  special 
change  for  the  worse,  and  it  is  particularly  important  that  sho  be  able  to  recognize 
any  change,  sends  immediately  for  the  physician  again,  to  whom  she  is  able  to  give 
a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  course  during  the  interval.  He  i«  then  able 
to  diagnose  the  condition  at  once  and  without  doubt,  directs  the  proper  treatment, 
and  the  patient  is  soon  convalescent,  and  the  physician's  reputation  is  again  strength- 
ened instead  of  being  clouded  by  a  death ;  the  patient  and  her  ft'iends  bear  many 
feelings  of  gratitude  aud  kindness  to  the  nurse,  upon  whoso  careful  attention  and 
good  judgment  they  have  depended  in  the  intervals  of  the  physician's  \isitSy  and  to 
the  physician  who  has  given  wise  and  skillful  treatment  and  who  recognizes  the  val- 
uable assistance  he  has  received. 

**  Schools  for  training  nurses  have  done  much  to  make  clear  the  evils  of  untrained 
nursing.  Intelligent  people  see  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  expeetetl  only  when 
the  directions  of  the  trusted  physician  are  implicitly  followed,  aud  that  the  modem 
treatment  of  disease  demands  the  continuous,  thoughtful  attention  of  a  trained  ex- 
pert. The  intelligent  family  is  no  longer  content  to  trust  a  fight,  whose  loss  means 
saddest  bereavement  an«l  years  of  hidden  pain,  to  the  sole  direction  of  a  commander 
who  is  on  the  field  of  battle  only  half  an  hour  in  the  twenty-fonr.  Ho  must  have 
a  lieutenant,  an  executive  oflicor  who  will  see  his  orders  carried  out,  who  will  call 
him  to  the  spot  if  an  emergency  arises,  and  who  can  be  trusted  to  act  wisely  in  those 
crises  where  the  right  thing  must  he  dono  at  once. 

''There  are  now,  happily,  many  who  know  by  experience  the  relief  given  and  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  trained  nurse  at  the  bedside.  But  it  is  the 
doctor  who  can  beet  bear  witness  to  her  nsefulness.    No  one  but  a  jihysician  can 
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^preeiate  ifaa  odds  agBtust  reeoTery  vrhen  the  severely  ill  are  left  to  the  tender  hot 
awkward  mercios  of  their  own  flceli  and  blood.  It  in  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  forer,  of  a  Bovere  pnenmoaia,  of  a  dozen  other  maladies,  iu  a 
pri^'ate  house  without  a  trained  nuise  is  a  calamity.  At  tho  best  it  is  giving  the 
enemy  a  long  start.''    (An.  Hep.  St.  Loais  Training  School  for  Nnrses,  1894.) 

EDUCATION  ANP   GOOD  IIOMK  TiiAJNING  KSCESSABY. 

Altbongh  it  is  well  for  the  nnrso  to  bo  in  good  health,  it  is  not  absolntely  necessary 
that  she  be  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution.  It  is  far  more  important  that  she 
liavo  received  at  least  a  full  English  edneatlon,  and  that  she  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of  social  life.  Without  a  good  English  education 
it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate  the  necessary  instruction,  and  it  can  easily  b6 
conceived  how  injurious  to  the  sick,  in  some  instances,  would  be  the  abrupt  and 
blunt  expressions  of  a  uurso  with  no  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  how  unwelcome  would 
1>e  sueh  a  person  in  a  borne  of  comfort  and  refinement,  where  the  service  of  a  trained 
nvrse  is  most  frequently  demanded,  and  where  she  must  necessarily  come  in  contact 
■with  members  of  the  family. 

In  communities  where  tminod  nurses  have  not  been  generally  employed,  the  esteem 
in  which  their  service  is  hold  when  introduced,  and  the  demand  for  such  service, 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  whether  the  nurses  first  employed  are  well  qualified 
for  their  work.  If  they  have  had  good  preliminary  training  and  have  been  thoroughly 
instmeted  in  the  strictly  professional  details  of  their  work,  and  especially  if  their 
usefulness  is  observed  by  the  medical  profession,  the  value  of  their  service  sooti 
boeomes  known  and  the  demand  for  trained  nnrses  at  once  arises.  But  if  nurses  of 
InieTior  education  and  knowledge  are  introduced,  they  will  rightly  be  considered  of 
no  more  worth  than  industrious  and  careful  servants.  It  is  rery  important  that 
officers  having  charge  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  positions  in  nurse  training, 
esx>eciany  in  communities  where  they  are  just  being  introduced,  exercise  great  care 
to  accept  only  those  who  have  good  educational  qualifications  and  have  received 
good  home  training,  and  nurses  should  not  be  sent  out  into  private  families  until 
they  have  received  a  full  conrse  of  complete  and  systematic  instruction. 

TMi:  MODSr.  TSAINIKO  SCHOOL. 

A  majority  of  nurse-training  schools  are  found  in  the  large  cities^  in  connection 
-with  the  hospitals.  In  fact,  proper  instruction  and  practical  experience  can  not  bo 
obtained  elsewhere^  except  under  many  disadvantages.  There  are  a  few  training 
schools  where  the  students  attend  lectures  and  clinics  just  as  medical  students  do^ 
and  pay  a  regular  tuition  feo^  and  receive  some  training  in  nursing  private  patients 
and  in  attendance  upon  free  obstetrical  cases.  Such  students  are  relieved  from  some 
of  the  disagreeablo  work  of  large  hospitals^  but  it  involves  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
practical  information,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  become  as  skillful 
and  efficient  nurses  as  those  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  hospital  ward. 
Tho  model  training  school  seems  to  bo  ono  where  the  pupils  serve  as  nnrses  in  a 
large  hospital  where  medical^  surgical,  and  obstetrical  cases  are  treated;  where  they 
receive  regular  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  obstetrics  by  lectures  and 
recitations,  with  occasional  examination  on  the  instruction  given ;  where  tho  pupils 
reside  in  a  nurses'  homo  near  to  their  place  of  work,  but  at  the  same  time  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  hospital,  so  that  they  have  some  change  of  scene  and  are  not 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  sick  and  afflicted,in  whose  presence  mirth  and  gaiety 
"vrould  be  both  unseemly  and  difficult.  Many  of  the  larger  schools  have  the  arrange- 
ment here  mentioned,  except  that  but  £bw  hospitals  can  give  the  threefold  instruc- 
tion—medical,  surgical,  and  ohetetricaL 

The  New  York  City  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  a  Nurses'  Home  on  the  south 
point  of  Bloekwell's  Island,  from  which  the  nnrses  go  out  daily  or  nightly  to  ono  of 
four  difierent  hospitals,  tho  City,  Maternity,  Gouverncur,  or  Harlem  hospitals.    Each 
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of  these  hoepitals  has  its  own  medical  board,  its  own  methods  of  nnrse  training^  and 
a  distinctive  class  of  patients,  so  that  pupils  receive  instmction  in  the  nursing  of 
patients  with  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  injuries.  The  school  has  about  75  papils,  4 
supervising  nurses,  a  superintendent,  and  an  assistant  superintendent.  It  received 
during  the  year  1893-94  400  applications  for  places  as  nurse  pupils,  accepted  40  as 
probationers,  dropped  7  nurses  from  its  roll  for  various  reasons,  and  graduated  23. 
During  the  first  six  months  the  nurses  are  placed  in  the  City  Hospital,  where  there 
are  large  wards  and  many  chronic  cases,  and  where  there  are  supervising  and  aasist- 
ant  supervising  nurses  to  instruct  them.  Hero  they  become  acquainted  with  hospital 
life  and  learn  the  first  principles  of  nursing.  The  nurse  "  may  now  be  called  upos 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  maternity  service,  where,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  supervising  nurse  of  Maternity  Hospital,  she  will  gain  experience  peculiar  to 
that  service.  Here,  too,  she  will  have  charge  of  a  small  ward  and  learn  sometluBg 
of  hospital  management. 

**  The  Gouvemeur  and  Harlem  hospitals,  situated  in  the  northern  and  aoatheni 
portions  of  the  city,  are  emergency  and  reception  hospitals.  Two  ambulances  at  each 
of  these  hospitals  are  constantly  bringing  in  sick  and  wounded  from  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  and  here  the  nurses  come  in  contact  with  a  new  order  of  things.  To 
these  hospitals  the  nurses  are  sent  in  their  second  year,  and  when  they  are  well  on 
in  their  senior  course.  Here  again  the  system  of  graded  responsibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  nursing  is  carried  out,  the  supervising  nurse  responsible  for  aU,  the 
head  nurse  under  her  having  charge  of  the  operating  room  and  the  practical  training 
of  the  nurses,  the  senior  nurse  and  stafi;'  filling  in  their  respective  placea.  The  six 
months  a  nnrse  spends  in  these  hospitals  give  her  experience  in  nursing  all  kinds  of 
acute  medical  and  surgical  cases  and  in  dealing  with  the  emergencies  which  ^lese 
hospitals  continuously  supply. 

''The  last  six  months  of  a  nurse's  time  in  the  school  are  spent  acting  as  head  nurse 
in  the  large  wards  in  City  Hospital,  in  filling  the  position  of  head  nnrse  in  the 
Maternity,  Gouvernour,  or  Harlem  hospitals,  or  in  taking  care  of  operation  cases 
where  experienced  nursing  is  specially  required. 

''The  courHe  of  training  thus  pursued  insures  a  thorough  training  in  method, 
order,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  detail  principally  gained  during  the  first  year  in 
City  Hospital;  while  dnring  the  second  year  the  service  in  the  outlying  hospitals 
develops  self-reliance,  self-control,  adaptability,  quickness  of  observation,  and  gives 
a  knowledge  of  the  higher  responsibilities  of  nursing. 

*'The  Nurses'  Home,  which  may  be  considered  the  heart  of  this  system,  is  situated 
pleasantly  on  the  south  point  of  the  island.  Here  the  nurses  reside,  and  go  daily  or 
nightly,  ns  the  case  may  be,  to  the  hospitals  where  they  are  stationed  on  duty,  and 
here  they  rest  dnring  the  evening  and  when  they  have  their  weekly  half  day  or  see- 
ond  Sunday.  The  social  ties  here  formed  are  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
school.  Since  its  enlargement  last  year,  the  '  Home  *  has  a  capacity  of  forty-five 
bedrooms,  four  bathrooms,  two  dining  rooms,  two  storerooms,  cloakroom,  linen 
room,  trunk  room,  kitchen,  and  two  pantries.  It  also  has  a  large  library  or  parlor,  a 
class  room,  a  study,  and  a  private  sitting  room.  We  find  the  Home  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  live  in,  situated  as  it  is  in  its  own  grounds  and  removed  from  all  immediate 
hospital  surroundings." 

WAGES  OF  NURSES. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  table  of  nurse-training  schoolSy*  the 
wages  of  nurses  during  their  years  of  service  are,  during  the  first  year,  about  $8 
or  $10  per  month ;  during  the  second  year,  $12  to  $14  per  month — board  and  lodging 
always  being  furnished  free.  After  graduation,  when  in  attendance  upon  cases  of 
sickness  in  private  families,  they  usually  receive  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  day,  or  $15  to  $25 


<  The  table  giving  statistics  of  nurse  schools  can  be  found  in  latter  part  of  this 
volume. 
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per  week,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  They  are  nsnally  employed  in  homes 
of  people  of  refinement  and  some  means,  and  as  might  be  expected  in  sach  cases, 
eflpecially  nnder  circumstances  of  serious  illness,  they  are  treated  with  much  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  As  to  whether  they  can  obtain  work  regularly  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  energy  and  efficiency;  especially  as  recognized  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession.    The  best  nurses  usually  find  all  the  work  they  desire. 

The  great  usefulness  of  well-trained  nurses  can  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment  when 
an  examination  is  made  of  the  course  of  training  which  they  receiye,  inyolving  in 
almost  eyery  school  two  years  of  careful  and  attentive  work.  The  course  is  practi- 
cally the  same  in  all  the  schools,  but  some  schools  have  much  better  facilities  than 
others  for  giving  instruction,  and  are  more  rigid  in  their  requirements,  and  some  now 
require  courses  of  three  years. 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING. 

The  instruction  includes : 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores,  and  wounds,  the  application  of  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  cups,  and  leeches. 

2.  The  administration  of  enemas  and  the  use  of  the  female  catheter. 

3.  The  management  of  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

4.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless  patients ;  making  beds,  moving,  changing,  giving 
baths  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bedsores,  and  managing  positions. 

6.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints. 

7.  The  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

The  nurses  will  also  be  given  instruction  in  the  best  practical  methods  of  supply- 
ing fresh  air,  and  of  warming  and  ventilating  sick  rooms  in  a  proper  manner.  They 
will  be  taught  to  take  care  of  rooms  and  wards;  to  keep  all  utensils  perfectly  clean 
and  disinfected ;  to  make  accurate  observations  and  reports  to  the  physician  of  the 
state  of  the  secretions,  expectorations,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  temperature  of  the 
body,  intelligence,  as  to  delirium  or  stupor,  breathing,  sleep,  condition  of  wounds, 
eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  stimulants,  or  of  medicines; 
and  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  when  practicable,  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the  superintendent  and  head  nurses.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  demonstrations  will  take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  examinations  at 
stated  periods. 

When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  ended,  the  nurses  thus  trained  will  be  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private  families,  or 
in  district  nursing  among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  school  they  will  each,  having 
passed  an  examination,  receive  a  diploma  under  the  seal  of  the  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  experience  obtained  in  the  wards,  there  is  a  regular 
oouTse  of  study,  embracing  the  following  subjects : 

Anatomy,  physiology,  obstetrics,  the  nature  and  course  of  various  diseases,  the 
action  and  doses  of  those  medicines  in  general  use. 

Monthly  written  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  general 
standing  of  each  pupil  nurse  recorded. 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  nurses  only  who  obtain  a  final  rating  of  75  per 
cent  or  over,  this  rating  being  fixed  by  the  final  examination  and  by  the  sui>erin- 
tendent's  record  kept  during  the  two  years'  course. 

LIST  OF  LECTURES  AND   SUBJECTS. 

A  lecture  is  given  to  the  training  school,  by  a  member  of  the  medical  or  surgical 
staff,  once  a  week  between  September  15  and  June  15.  The  following  are  among 
the  lectures  given : 

Five.  Surgical  dressings:  poultices,  washes,  fomentations,   bandaging,   splints, 
leeches  and  blisters,  enemas,  surgical  hemorrhage,  etc. 
BD  94 63 
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Three,  Theory  of  wonnds:  modes  of  hoAling,  granulations,  uloext,  oellolitia,  snp- 
poration,  sloughs,  erysipelas,  pyaunia,  gangrene,  sepsis,  etc 

Three.  Bacteriology,  brief  history  and  general  theory :  micrO"organisms,  geoenl 
distribution  in  air,  water,  etc. ;  elementary  consideration  of  pathogenic  and  09m- 
pathogenic  micro-organisms;  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  cultores;  practioal  points 
for  nurses. 

Tico.  Theory  of  sepsis :  aseptic  treatment,  different  methods ;  dressings,  with  demoo> 
strations  and  "  qui2  drill.'' 

Two.  Emergencies :  hemorrhage,  bums,  sunstroke,  fits  or  seisores,  drowning,  £rac- 
tures,  immediate  treatment  of  wounds  and  ii\jnries,  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  nose,  and 
ear;  poisons,  domestic  emergencies,  and  practice  of  expedients. 

Ttco,  Surgical  anatomy  and  landmarks,  hemorrhages,  etc 

One.  Surgical- operations:  care  of  patient  before,  during,  and  after  operations; 
anesthesia  and  recovery;  accidents,  hemorrhage,  shock,  especially  as  im  prirmte 
nursing. 

One,  Abdominal  surgery :  including  oTariotomy,  herniotomy,  operations  fta-abdmn' 
inal  injuries,  etc 

One.  Fractures:  varieties;  prejMtfation  and  care  of  splints  and  apparatus  for  treat- 
ment; management  of  cases,  etc. 

Three.  Medicines:  avenues  of  taking;  preparation  and  doses;  classes  of  internal 
and  external  poisons;  cautions;  hospital  formulae. 

One.  Nursing  in  fevers:  theory  of  fever,  symptoms  and  course  of,  different  plans 
of  treatment,  nurses'  duties  as  to  symptoms,  bed,  clothing,  secretions,  hatha,  food, 
and  management  of  cases. 

Tiro.  Eruptive  fevers,  especially  diphtheria  and  seariet  fever:  symptoms  aad 
course  of  disease;  complications;  infection  and  contagion;  management  of  patient, 
and  surroundings;  personal  hygiene  of  nurse  in  attendance,  etc. 

Ttro.  Symptomatology  in  disease:  what  and  how  to  observe  aeonrately;  vital 
organs  and  special  symptoms.  The  model  sick  room :  temperature,  light,  ventilatioii, 
care  of  bed,  bedding,  and  clothing;  furniture,  utensils,  disinfectants,  cleanaing, 
dusting,  etc. 

One.  Contagious  fevers  and  epidemics :  prevention  of  contagion ;  disinfection,  care 
of  habitation,  etc. 

Three.  Care  of  children  in  health  and  disease:  diet  and  clotiiing  of  infants  and 
children ;  various  infantile  diseases. 

Tiro.  Physiology  of  pregnancy  xmd  labor:  delivery,  confinement  nursing. 

One,  On  gynsBcological  nursing:  preparation  of  patient  for  examination  or  opera- 
tion; operations  after  treatment,  douches,  use  of  catheter,  etc  (Demonstrations  to 
sections  of  senior  nurses.) 

One,  Special  nursing  in  nervous  diseases,  including  the  insane. 

Two.  Special  nursing  in  skin  diseases  and  syphilis  in  the  infant  and  adult. 

One.  Special  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye^ 
and  general  care  in  health  and  disease. 

One,  Special  nursing  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  its  care  in  health  and  disease;  nnrMs' 
duties  at  operations  and  continued  treatment  in  disease. 

One,  Special  nursing  in  cronp,  laryngitis,  tracheotomy,  intabation,  etc. 

One,  Urine :  characteristics,  properties,  including  taking  notes  on  same,  and  brief 
analysis.    Drill  in  laboratory  by  classes  in  sections. 

One.  Massage:  its  history,  theory,  and  modes  of  application. 

Ttco.  Visceral  anatomy :  demonstrations  by  post-mortems;  care  of  the  dea^,  etc. 

Law  Scrooub. 

The  table  giving  the  statistics  of  law  schools  includes  the  names  of  67  sohooli, 
and  there  were  2  others  from  which  information  was  not  received  in  time  for  tabula- 
tion-  namelv.  the  law  school  of  the  American  Temperance  University,  Hauiman, 
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Teun.  (ox>cned  January  22,  1894),  and  the  law  school  of  Indiana  Central  Normal 
College. 

According  to  President  Henry  Wade  Bogers,  of  Evanston,  HI.,  "Harvard  la  the 
oldest  of  existing  law  schools  in  this  country.  It  has  made  its  way  slowly.  Founded 
in  1817,  the  largest  number  of  students  it  had  before  1829  was  18,  and  its  average 
attendance  at  that  time  had  been  8.  The  Yale  Law  School  was  established  in  1824, 
and  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1825.  The  Cincinnati  Law  School  was 
established  in  1833  by  lawyers  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Litchfield  school.  It 
was  the  first  law  school  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.'' 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1893-94  in  the  67  law  schools  tabulated  was 
7y311,  an  increase  of  533  over  the  enrollment  in  1892-93.  The  number  graduating  was 
2,454,  an  increase  of  54.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  were  1,186  students  of  law; 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  there  were  739. 

Although  we  hear  much  now  and  then  of  the  right  of  women  to  practice  law  in 
di^erent  States,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fast  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 
Of  the  7,311  students  of  law  registered  in  1893-94,  only  54  were  women.  And  it 
seems  tliat  many  of  those  who  study  law  do  not  practice  it  afterwards,  for  by  the 
census  of  1890  there  were  only  208  women  classed  among  lawyers. 

Although  law  schools  are  helping  greatly  in  raising  ihe  standard  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  various  States,  many  of  whom  can  never  become  properly  qualified 
on  account  of  lack  of  elementary  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  who 
expect  to  qualify  themselves  in  law  after  admission  to  the  bar.  The  legal  profession 
mnst  learn  a  lesson  from  what  the  medical  associations  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
standard  of  medical  education  was  elevated  so  materially. 

While  some  States  have  regulations  sufficiently  restrictive  to  shut  out  the  incom- 
petent and  unprepared,  in  other  States  there  are  practically  no  restrictions.  The 
constitution  of  Indiana  expressly  states  that  any  man  can  practice  law  who  is  a 
voter  and  of  good  moral  character.  In  some  other  States,  where  the  inferior  courts 
are  allowed  to  admit  candidates,  the  requirements  are  exceedingly  lax. 

Prof.  John  D.  Lawson,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  related  an  instance  which 
shows  not  only  how  little  is  required  for  admission  under  present  laws,  but  also  what 
results  sometimes  follow.^  "  There  was  an  old  negro  preacher  in  St.  Louis  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  he  were  only  able  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
preacher  he  would  do  a  flourishing  trade  among  his  flock.  He  applied  for  admission 
in  St.  Louis  and  was  examined  in  open  court.  He  had  spelled  his  way  through  a  few 
hundred  pages  of  Blackstone,  of  some  obsolete  law  dictionary,  and  the  statutes  of 
the  State.  Without  an  idea  of  any  single  sentence  he  had  read,  his  examination  was 
of  course  a  comedy  of  errors,  but  though  rejected,  he  was  not  dismayed.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  turned  up  again,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the 
circuit  court  in  one  of  the  interior  counties,  and  thus  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  any 
and  every  other  court  in  the  State.  The  first  client  he  obtained  was  ^  poor  negro 
charged  with  murder.  Though  the  prisoner  was  afterwards  found  to  have  acted 
nnder  circumstances  of  Justifiable  self-defense,  the  management  of  the  case  re- 
sulted in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentence  of  death.  Then  the 
poor  prisoner  became  frightened  and  retained  a  lawyer.  It  was  a  rather  difficult 
case  to  apx>eal;  there  were  no  points  reserved;  there  were  no  errors  which  could  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  only  possible  chance  was  to  ask  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  of  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  incompetency  of  the  attorney." 

Many  practical  business  men  would  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Phillistines 
and  be  robbed  outright  rather  than  get  into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  where  they  must 
spend  weeks  of  care  and  anxiety,  vexatious  postponements,  and  fruitless  efforts,  and 
at  last  come  out  probably  with  heavy  loss,  whether  for  the  gain  of  Peter  or  Paul  they 
care  not. 

»  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1894,  p.  7§. 
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COURTS  LIGHTLY  ESTEEMED. 

Frank  C.  Smith,  esq.,  of  New  York,  has  spoken  earnestly  in  favor  of  an  elevation 
of  the  legal  profession,^  that  it  may  rid  itself  of  those  characteristics  which  caose 
men  to  shnn  it  whenever  possible. 

"Those  of  ns  who  are  earnest  and  honest  in  onr  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  law 
resume  its  exalted  position  as  one  of  the  learned  professions,  can  weU  afford  to  admits 
without  evasion,  the  unpleasant  truths  in  connection  with  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  legal  attainment  among  the  members  of  the  bar  in  general.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  accurately  discern  the  evil  and  be  equipped  to  relentlessly  apply  the  apt 
remedy.  We  know  that  our  courts  are  clogged  with  a  mass  of  cases,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  results,  are  without  legal  merit,  but  a  still 
larger  share  of  which  are  so  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  legal  procedure  that  not 
only  are  they  detained  and  ruinously  retarded  in  their  progress  through  the  oonrts, 
but  very  often  the  question  at  issue,  involving  as  it  does  the  actual  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, is  wholly  lost  to  sight,  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  if,  indeed^  not  ulti- 
mately, is  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  action.  This  condition  of  affairs  exists 
either  because  the  practitioners  of  law  are  inefficient,  because  they  are  of  such  base 
caliber  that  they  willingly  degrade  the  profession  by  a  willful  obstruction  or  perver- 
sion of  justice,  or  because  of  a  combioation  of  these  two  causes.  In  this  Jndgment 
I  am  not  overlooking  the  fruitftil  cause  of  delay  in  judicial  tribunals  furnished  by 
our  cumbersome  and  inadequate  systems  of  procedure.  Certain  facts  which  I  shall 
presently  present  will  demonstrate  that  within  the  lines  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion the  just  objections  to  such  systems  have  no  measurable  influence.  What- 
ever is  the  cause  of  the  condition  against  which  this  section  is  a  living  protest,  all 
intelligent  lawyers,  yea,  and  an  intelligent  public,  know  what  is  the  result  thereof. 
Litigation  is  now  popularly  considered  an  evil.  Men  with  rights  to  maintain  or  with 
wrongs  to  redress  hesitate  and  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  uncertainties,  the  tedious 
delays,  and  the  wasting  expense  inevitable  in  the  ordinary  court  processes  of  the 
day.  The  people  are  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of  their  courts  to  arbitrate  the  differ- 
ences of  litigants  accurately,  speedily,  and  inexpensively.  And  the  worst  feature  of 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  Chat  this  waning  faith  is  justified  by  the  facts. 

''The  considerations  which  I  have  thus  hastily  presented  and  the  ominous  data 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  make  imperative  the  necessity  for  a  swifb  return  to  the 
professional  ideal.  What  is  needed  to-day  is  a  bar  that  is  soundly  grounded  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  practice,  and  which  will  soom^  except  to 
bring  into  clearer  view,  the  true  merits  of  the  controversy,  to  invoke  the  purely 
technical  rules  of  procedure.  We  need  a  bar  that  recognizes  its  duty  to  principle  as 
paramount  to  its  duty  to  its  clients,  and  which  will  never,  in  behalf  of  client  or  of 
self,  abandon  principle.  In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  the  bar  shall  know  how  to 
employ  the  rules  of  legal  procedure  so  as  to  most  completely  and  surely  serve  prin- 
ciple. But  so  far  has  the  profession  fallen  from  this  ideal,  that,  judged  by  the  results 
of  its  service  in  actual  litigation,  it  is  to-day  a  monstrous  charlatan.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  trade  or  craft  against  which  it  could  be  proven  that  in  an  average  of 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  attempts  it  made  to  serve  its  patrons  it  failed  to  secure 
just  results  because  its  craftsmen  did  not  understand  how  to  use  its  machinery,  or, 
understanding  this,  failed  to  employ  it  so  as  to  attain  the  end  promised  when  it  was 
intrusted  to  do  the  service  f  Such  a  trade  could  not  retain  public  respect  and  con- 
fidence an  hour  after  its  inefficiency  was  known.  No  more  can  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Yet  this  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  practice  of  law  in  this  country 
to-day. 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  surprising  nature  of  this  statement;  but  no  one  can  be  more 
startled  at  the  facts  too  amply  sustaining  it  than  I  was  when  I  discovered  them. 
Anxious  to  learn  what  the  decisions  of  our  appellate  tribunals  would  show  as  to  the 
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character  of  the  queetions  submitted  to  and  passed  apon  by  them,  I  have  examined 
the  cases  reported  by  the  West  systems  of  reporters  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
last  general  digest.  *  *  *  Of  the  29,942  cases  decided,  I  ascertained  that  14,447, 
or  48  per  cent,  were  upon  points  of  procedure  or  other  matters  not  involving  the 
merits  of  the  controversy." 

On  this  same  subject,  Austin  Abbott,  of  the  University  Law  School,  New  York,  says: 
''What  a  boon  to  our  community  it  woald  be  if  the  practice  of  the  law  could  bo 
lifted  above  the  entanglements  of  half- understood  procedure,  and  if  a  bar  trained  in 
the  logic  of  pleading  and  the  practice  of  adducing  evidence,  and  a  bench,  ft'eed  from 
the  incessant  duty  of  correcting  errors  in  practice,  could  devote  themselves  fnlly  to 
the  free  and  usefol  reasoning  of  the  modern  American  law  upon  the  usages  of  busi- 
ness and  the  interests  of  commerce  and  society.'' 

LIITLB  TRAIKINO  RBQUIRKD  OF  LAW  STUDSHTS. 

Since  medical  colleges  made  the  recent  regulations  concerning  the  number  of 
years  to  be  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  number  of  months  conatitnting 
one  annual  session,  medical  students  are  required  to  make  fuller  preparation  and  to 
spend  a  longer  time  in  the  study  of  their  profession  than  any  other  class  of  men,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  do  not  pursue  any  prepar- 
atory course  in  theology  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  law  students  can  obtain  admission  to  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion in  a  shorter  time  than  can  students  in  any  other  calling— theology,  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  pharmacy.  The  course  of  study  too  in  law  schools  is  much  shorter  than 
in  any  of  the  other  classes.  In  eight  law  schools  only  one  year  of  study  is  required 
before  graduation.  The  great  majority  require  only  two  years,  and  one  or  two  require 
three  years.  While  students  can  graduate  in  eight  law  schools  after  only  one  year  of 
study,  there  is  not  a  single  school  of  theology,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  pharmacy  where 
a  student  can  receive  the  full  degree  in  one  year,  and  inmost  of  these  schools  a  course 
of  three  years  is  required.  Not  only  is  a  longer  course  of  study  required  in  the 
other  classes  than  in  law  schools,  but  the  percentage  of  students  graduating  is  less 
than  in  law  schools. 

Moreover,  while  the  course  in  law  schools  is  shorter  than  in  any  of  the  others,  a 
large  number  of  law  students  do  not  take  even  that,  but  depend  entirely  upon  private 
study  and  information  acquired  in  a  lawyer's  office.  While  there  are  only  about 
one- third  more  physicians  than  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  there  are  about  three 
times  as  many  medical  students  as  law  students.  The  number  of  medical  students 
in  1893-94  was  21,802,  but  of  law  students  only  7,311. 

"  It  is  a  maxim  sanctioned  by  long  and  wide  experience,  that '  he  who  is  not  a  good 
lawyer  when  he  comes  to  the  bar  will  seldom  be  a  good  one  afterwards.'  And  in 
order  to  acquire  such  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  law,  thought  is 
requisite  as  well  as  reading ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  thought,  there  must  be  time  to 
digest  as  well  as  industry  to  acquire.  One  can  not  expect  to  gorge  himself  with  law 
as  a  boa  constrictor  does  with  masses  of  food,  and  then  digest  it  afterwards.  The 
process  of  assimilation  must  go  on,  if  it  is  to  proceed  healthfully  and  beneficially,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  reception  of  knowledge."  * 

But  possibly  it  is  expected  that  the  law  student  will  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
legal  information  after  his  admission  to  practice ;  that  the  months  spent  in  waiting 
for  clients  shall  be  utilized  in  increasing  his  legal  attainments  and  therefore  rigid 
requirement  of  educational  qualifications  should  not  be  demanded  before  admission 
to  the  bar.  But  as  objection  was  made  to  medical  students  engaging  in  practice 
while  preparing  for  their  profession,  it  might  also  be  made  to  law  students  claiming 
to  give  legal  advice  while  admittedly  unprepared  to  do  so. 

Although  a  large  number  of  poorly  qualified  lawyers  may  obtain  little  practice, 
and  hence  may  be  continually  dropping  out  into  other  lines  of  business,  it  would 

1  Catalogue,  law  department.  University  of  Virginia. 
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seem  to  be  more  prudent,  both  for  their  own  sakee  and  for  that  of  the  profession^  that 
they  be  required  to  take  a  full  and  regular  oourse  of  instruction.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  elimination  from  the  profession  of  all  those  who  had  not  reoeiyed  full  trmia- 
iug  would  diminish  considerably  the  number  of  suits  resulting  from  papers  improperly 
drawn  and  advice  badly  given. 

LAW  SCHOOLS  ELEVATIKO  THE  PROFESSION. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  as  to  short  terms  in  law  schools  and  the  low 
standard  required  for  entrance  and  graduation,  the  law  schools  are  doing  more  to 
improve  the  standing  of  the  legal  profession  than  any  other  agency,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  difficulties  in  the  way  they  would  at  once  raise  the  standard  far  hi^er. 
They  have  rightly  concluded  that  it  is  better  that  students  pursue  the  short  course 
of  systematic  and  regfular  instruction  in  a  law  school  rather  than  depend  upon  the 
desultory  instruction  given  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  But  so  long  as  students  can 
secure  admission  to  the  bar  through  the  inferior  courts  after  only  a  few  months  of 
study,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  legal  knowledge  obtained,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  law  schools  to  require  full  courses  of  study.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  that 
students  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  law-sohool  examination  apply  at  once  to  the 
courts  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  the  application  is  granted. 

If  law  students  were  required  to  show  a  diploma  from  a  law  school  before  being 
allowed  to  apply  for  admission,  Just  as  medical  students  must  usually  show  a  diploma, 
the  courses  of  study  in  law  schools  could  easily  be  lengthened.  It  is  possible  that  this 
requirement  may  be  very  generally  made  in  a  few  years.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  instruction  given  to  large  classes  of  young  men,  at  regular  hours,  by  men  se- 
lectcd  on  account  of  their  qualifications  for  this  purpose,  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  for  discussion,  especially  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar.  So  long  as  the  large  body  of  older  lawyers  remained  who  had 
received  their  first  lessons  in  law  offices,  mainly  because  there  was  no  other  place  for 
them,  and  who  principally  enjoyed  the  emoluments  and  honors  of  office,  it  was  but 
natural  that  there  would  be  many  advocates  of  practical  training  in  an  office.  But 
at  the  present  time  there  are  law  schools  in  all  i>ortion8  of  the  country,  and,  judging 
from  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  their  advantages  are  well  known 
to  all. 

Prof.  Jerome  C.  Knowlton  has  said:  "It  is  the  lawyers  that  are  to  blame.  The 
law  schools  are  anxious  to  have  a  three  years^  course  and  have  a  high  standard  for 
aduiission  to  the  junior  class.  In  my  Judgment,  no  student  should  be  admitted  who 
is  not  qualified  for  admission  to  the  academical  department.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  student  ought  to  have  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  or  a  bachelor  of  let- 
ters degree.  Of  course,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  but  a  higher  standard 
of  education  and  a  three  years'  course  are  what  is  desired.  Still  we  never  can  hare 
it  until  the  bar  do  something  toward  closing  the  doors  of  admission  to  practice  to 
all,  irrespective  of  education,  either  professional  or  academic.^' 

Unless  the  legal  profession  make  some  united  effort  to  elevate  their  standard,  it 
will  probably  remain  unchanged.  The  requirements  for  higher  medical  education 
would  never  have  been  accomplished  without  the  earnest  and  continued  efforts  of 
the  medical  associations  of  the  different  States,  led  on  by  the  national  associationa. 
The  American  Bar  Association  has  already  started  a  movement  in  favor  of  advance- 
ment, both  intellectually  and  ethically,  and  if  its  efforts  should  be  supported  and 
strengthened  by  the  profession  in  the  different  States  it  would  soon  be  impoeidble 
for  anyone  to  register  as  an  attorney  who  had  not  received  full  preliminary  training. 
One  difficulty,  however,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  enlisting  all  of  the  profeaaion  in 
behalf  of  higher  legal  education,  unless  they  possess  a  greater  degree  of  altruism 
than  is  sometimes  accredited  them,  namely,  that  so  much  of  the  work  falling  to  them 

''ults  from  the  mistakes  find  ignorance  of  their  compeers,  and  if  deprived  of  this 
\  they  would  lose  something  thereby,  although  gaining  in  the  end. 
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ULW  DSORXXS. 

There  are  eight  law  schools  which  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  after  only  one 
year  of  study.  Most  of  the  schools  require  two  years,  and  a  few  require  three  years. 
Several  schools  grant  the  bachelor's  degree  after  completion  of  the  regular  course 
and  then  offer  an  additional  year  of  study  which  entitles  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
laws.  This  is  done  by  Com^,  Yale,  the  four  schools  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Uni- 
versity Law  School  of  New  York  City,  the  Michigan  and  Missouri  Universities,  and  at 
Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania.  The  New  York  Law  School  requires  an  attend- 
ance of  four  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  de^^ree  of  master  of  laws. 

The  Yale  Law  Schooi  grants  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  after  two  years  of 
study,  master  of  laws  after  three  years,  and  doctor  of  civil  law  after  foar  years  of 
study.  The  catalogue  says:  "  It  is  believed  that  the  studies  of  the  undergraduate 
course  and  those  of  the  first  year  of  the  graduate  course  cover  all  the  topics  which 
it  is  desirable  for  the  ordinary  law  student  to  examine  before  admission  to  the  bar; 
and  the  fourth  year,  in  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  is  awarded,  is  recom- 
mended only  to  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  be  something  more  than  prac- 
ticing attorneys.'' 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  admission  to  the  bar  can  only  be  secured  after  three 
years'  study  of  law ;  hence  large  numbers  of  students  take  the  course  of  two  years 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  then  a  third  year,  which  both  gives  the  degree 
of  master  of  laws  and  allows  them  to  apply  for  examination  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  If  i  t  were  not  for  the  requirement  of  three  years  of  study,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
half  as  many  students  would  take  tho  third  year's  course. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  says :  "  In  States  where  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
is  preEcribed  by  statute  or  by  rule  of  court  as  an  essential  qualification  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  the  law  schools  can  readily  establish  and  insist  on  the  same  period  as 
a  qaalification  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  But  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  when,  in  addition  to  the  em- 
barrassment already  alluded  to,  there  happen  to  be  in  close  proximity  other  schools 
conducted  according  to  commercial  rather  than  scholastic  standards,  and  seeking  for 
patronage  by  shorter  terms  and  lower  fees." 

There  are  some  law  schools  which  have  a  coarse  of  three  years  prescribed,  and  in 
some  cases  mainly  accepted  by  the  students,  but  at  the  same  time  the  privilege  is 
allowed  of  completing  the  course  in  two  years.  The  student  can  therefore  receive 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  two  years.  These  schools  are  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  (see  catalogue  of  1893-94,  p.  68),  University  of  Maryland 
(catalogue  of  1894,  p.  15),  Boston  University  (1893-94,  p.  18),  Harvard  University 
(1893-94,  p.  6),  Metropolis  Law  School  (1893-94,  p.  12),  and  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity (1893-94,  p.  11). 

Judging  from  the  wording  of  the  coarse  of  instruction  in  Columbia  College  Law 
School  (catalogue  of  1893-94,  p.  152),  it  seems  that  students  in  some  cases,  with  the 
consent  of  the  faculty,  can  graduate  in  two  years. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Hasttngs  College  of  the  Law  (University  of 
California)  seem  to  be,  therefore,  the  only  two  schools  of  law  requiring  under  ail 
circumstances  three  full  years  of  study  of  law  from  students  with  full  preliminary 
training.  The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  says:  '* Under  tho 
statutes  of  the  university,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  granted  to  candidates 
who  have  attended  upon  the  fall  course  of  instruction  m  the  law  department,  and 
who  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  subjects  oi  instruction."  ''The 
full  course  requires  attendance  for  three  years,  and  is  graded.  Students  of  the  first- 
year  class  ore  not  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  second  and  third  year,  and 
students  of  the  second-year  class  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  tbird 
year." 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  also  has  a  post-graduate  course  in  law  of  two 
years,  completion  of  which  secures  the  title  master  of  laws. 
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The  Uniyeraity  of  Michigan  has  announced  that  it  will  require  a  three  yeaxs* 
oouTBC  of  law,  beginning  with  1895-96.  The  Uniyeraity  of  WisconBin  has  annoimced 
a  similar  intention. 

METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present  time  to  the  law  schools  is  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instructing  the  student  in  law  There  are  three  systems  in  use. 
In  some  law  schools  instruction  is  giyen  mainly  by  lectures;  in  others  it  is  giyen 
mainly  by  recitations  upon  lessons  previously  assigned,  together  with  the  usual 
explanations  and  comments;  and  in  three  schools  it  is  given  mainly  by  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  leading  cases. 

The  method  most  generally  employed  is  that  of  lectures  on  the  different  subjects, 
followed  the  succeeding  day  by  questions  on  the  previous  lecture.  The  students  are 
also  expected  to  read  up  the  same  subjects  in  their  text-books,  and  there  may  be 
occasional  examinations. 

The  method  coming  next  in  general  use  is  that  of  recitations  upon  lessons  asnigned 
in  text-books,  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  schools  there  are  moot  courts,  or,  perhaps,  regular  practice 
courts,  in  which  the  students  get  experience  in  the  actual  discharge  of  the  lawyer's 
work. 

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  minority  of  the  schools  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  method  of  instruction  mainly  employed,  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  supplementary  methods  adopted,  such  as  reviews. 
examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments, 
and  other  legal  papers,  the  criticism  of  briefs,  arguments  in  moot  courts,  coorsee  of 
reading,  etc. 

In  83  schools  the  instruction  is  given  mainly  by  lectures;  in  24  schools  it  is  ^ven 
mainly  by  recitations  from  text-books.  In  three  schools  the  discassion  and  expla- 
nation of  leading  cases  is  relied  upon  mainly.  These  three  schools  are  Harvard 
University,  the  Metropolis  Law  School,  and  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  New  York  Law  School,  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  and  Kent  Law  Sciiool  of 
Chicago  are  strongly  in  favor  of  what  they  call  the  Dwight  method,  in  whioh  the 
use  of  text-books  enters  largely ;  Tale  University  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
also  favor  much  the  use  of  text-books. 

Univerniy  of  Alabama, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

UniverBity  of  California, — "All  three  systems  of  legal  instruction  are  used,  namely, 
a  study  of  text-books,  an  examination  of  illustrative  cases,  and  lectures." 

University  of  Colorado. — "While  the  method  of  instruction  is  mainly  that  of  reci- 
tations, certain  subjects  are  separately  taught  by  lectures,  and  the  study  of  leading 
cases  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.'' 

Denver  Law  School, — Text-book  instruction,  supplemented  by  study  of  leading  casea, 
and  lectures. 

Tale  UniverHiy, — Text-books.  '*  The  method  of  instruction  is  mainly  that  of  reci- 
tations. It  is  the  conviction  of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  university,  that  definite  and  permanent  impressions  concerning  tiie 
principles  and  rules  of  any  abstract  science  are  best  acquired  by  the  study  of 
standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  the  examinations  and  explanations  of 
the  recitation  room.  Hence,  although  certain  subjects  are  separately  taught  by 
lectures,  either  because  the  want  of  proper  manuals  or  the  constant  and  rapid 
advance  of  learning  or  economy  of  time  requires  the  adoption  of  that  method,  oars 
is  taken  that  the  same  topic  shall  be  covered  by  recitation  work  in  connectioD  with 
the  wider  branches  of  the  law  to  which  they  belong.  Reported  cases  of  special 
importance  as  illustrating  the  development  of  law  into  leading  branches  are  also 
referred  to,  and  many  of  these  are  separately  printed  by  the  department  and  dis- 

'buted  for  more  ready  consultation.'' 
■olumbian  Univereity, — Lectures  mainly,  followed  by  "  quizzes." 
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O^orgetown  UniverHtif. — Same  aa  above 
National  University. --TexirhookB. 

Univerntjf  of  Georgia, — Text-booka  and  lectnrea.  **  From  exDerience,  aa  well  aa 
observation,  it  ia  belieyed  that  the  leotore  Bystem  alone  doea  not  meet  the  neceaaitiea 
of  the  case.  However  learned  the  lecturer  and  however  attentive  the  student,  the 
impression  left  npon  the  beginner's  mind  is  not  so  permanent  aa  that  produced  by 
Mb  own  study  of  the  subject,  reenforced  by  the  oral  recitations  and  by  the  explana- 
tions of  the  profesaor." 

Atlanta  Law  School, — **  The  lecture,  text-book,  and  case  systems  will  be  combined 
in  the  instruction  given.'' 

Mercer  UniverHty, — **  Secitations  of  leasona  aaaigned  is  the  main  method  of  instruc- 
tloD,  with  comments  and  explanations  by  the  instructor." 

Illinois  Wesley  an  Universitg, — *'  The  method  adopted  is  mainly  that  of  daily  recita- 
tions from  the  best  approved  text-booka." 

Chicago  College  of  Law, — Text-books,  together  with  lectures  and  cases. 

Eent  Law  School  of  Chicago. — The  Dwight  method  of  instruction  (text-book  in- 
struction).   See  under  New  York  Law  School. 

Nor^westem  University. — Lectures  mainly,  but  the  method  pursued  "  in  not  con* 
fined  to  instruction  by  lectures  and  through  the  use  of  text-books.  Studenta  will  be 
required  to  make  a  careful  study  of  cases.  The  faculty  do  not  deem  it  Judicious  to 
adopt  the  case  system  of  instruction  aa  the  sole  method  of  teaching  the  law,  but 
they  will  make  such  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school  as  seems  to 
them  best  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  progress  and  training  of  the  students." 

McKendree  Law  School. — "It  can  not  be  expected  that  every  student  will  derive 
equal  advantage  from  the  same  method  of  instruction ;  hence  an  effort  is  made  to 
combine  the  variona  methods  usually  adopted  so  aa  to  aid  aU." 

ChaddocJc  CoKe^e.— Text-books. 

Indiana  University. — Text-books,  lectures,  and  cases. 

Xotre  Dame. — Lectures.     ''Quizzes"  and  analysis  of  leading  cases  are  also  used. 

Iowa  College  of  Law.— **  The  deductive,  or  what  is  generally  known  nowadays  aa 
the  Dwight  aystem,  is  the  one  which  is  followed  by  us,  although  case  law  and  the 
study  of  caaea  is  given  a  prominent  place  both  in  recitationa  and  in  moot  court 
work." 

Iowa  University. — All  three  of  the  methoda  are  used. 

University  of  Kansas. — Text-books,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

University  of  Louisville. — Lectures,  text-books,  and  cases. 

Tnlane  University  of  Louisiana. — Lectures. 

University  of  Maryland. — Lectures,  followed  by  questions. 

Baltimore  University. — Lectures,  followed  by  questions. 

Boston  University, — Lectures,  together  with  text-book  recitationa  and  reference  to 
caaes. 

Harvard  University.— Cmob,  with  supplementary  lectures. 

University  of  Michigan. — Lectures.  "The  members  of  both  classes  are  examined 
daily  throughout  the  year  on  the  lectures  delivered."  "In  addition  to  the  instruc- 
tion by  lectures  ia  the  instruction  by  text-book." 

Detroit  College  of  i/air.— Text-books.  "  The  instruction  is  mainly  by  means  of  reci- 
tations on  lessons  previously  assigned."  Lectures  and  leading  cases  are  also  made 
r-seof. 

University  of  Minnesota, — Lectures,  combined  with  recitations  and  reference  to  lead- 
ing cases. 

University  of  Mississippi.— Text-hookB. 

University  of  Missouri.— Jjectures,  text-books,  caaea.  "  The  law  faculty  is  satisfied, 
from  experience,  that  the  highest  results  can  not  be  reached  by  lectures  alone,  how- 
ever clear  and  thorough  they  may  be,  but  that  the  students,  aa  far  as  possible,  should 
be  required  to  study  the  text  of  some  approved  treatise  on  the  subject  of  instruction, 
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aud  to  examine  critically  well-considered  cases  illastrating  the  principles  discuaaed 
in  the  lecture  room." 

St,  Louis  Law  School, — Lectures  aud  text-books. 

Univtreity  of  Nebraska,— TeriAiookA,  **  It  is  believed  that  definite  and  permanent 
impressions  concerning  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  are  best  acquired  by  the 
study  of  standard  text-books  in  private,  followed  by  the  examinations  and  explana- 
tions of  the  recitation  room.  The  curricalom  is  therefore  based  very  largely  upon 
the  use  of  text-books,  with  daily  recitations,  but  the  course  of  instmction  aims  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  all  approved  systems,  and  includes  lectures,  practical 
exercises  in  drafting  legal  papers,  and  the  careful  study  of  selected  cases.'' 

Albany  Lato  School. — Lectures,  text-books,  and  discussion  of  cases. 

Buffalo  Law  School, — Lectures,  leading  cases,  text-books. 

Cornell, — Lectures,  text-books,  cases. 

Neto  York  Law  School.— Text-hookB,  supplemented  by  explanatory  lectnrea  and  the 
reading  of  reported  cases.  The  system  as  used  by  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Dwig^lit  is 
described  as  follows : 

(1)  '*  Elementary  and  preparatory  topics  are  studied  before  those  which  are  more 
difficult  and  abstruse. 

(2)  "The  study  of  substantive  law,  embodying  the  principles  of  law  in  resxieet  to 
rights,  interests,  estates,  and  obligations,  and  the  reasons  on  wkich  sach  principles 
rest,  precedes  the  study  of  the  law  of  procedure,  L  e.,  of  evidence,  pleading,  and 
practice. 

(3)  ''Any  particular  topic  as,  e.  g.,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  law  of  real  property, 
etc.,  having  been  begun,  is  pursued  continuously,  day  by  day,  until  it  is  completed. 
In  this  way  the  topic  is  kept  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  student's  mind,  the  acquirements 
of  each  day's  study  become  the  sure  stepping  stone  to  those  of  the  next  day,  and  the 
principles  of  classification  and  arrangement  pursued  in  the  development  of  ihe  sub- 
ject are  more  likely  to  be  clearly  comprehended. 

(4)  '  *  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of  law  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  are  based,  and  is  taught  to  view  the  law  as  a  system  of  principles  and  not  as  a 
mere  aggregation  or  collection  of  cases  decided  by  the  courts.  Though  it  be  true 
that  legal  principles  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  study  of  Judicial  decisions  and  of 
statutes,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  well* trained  Jurist,  with  his  rich  stores  of  legal 
learning,  his  ample  experience,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  legal  oon- 
Btmction,  is  much  better  qualified  for  this  work  than  the  inexperienced  student,  hav- 
ing  little  or  no  knowledge  of  legal  doctrines.  Hence  the  student  is  not  set  at  wcu'k 
primarily  upon  the  reported  cases  or  decisions  in  order  that  he  may  himself  deduce 
therefrom  the  principles  of  law,  but  some  valuable  treatise  written  by  a  competent 
legal  author,  and  presenting  in  orderly  form  and  arrangement  the  body  of  le^al 
principles  relating  to  a  particular  topic  or  branch  of  law,  is  studied  carefully  by  the 
student  from  day  to  day  and  daily  recitations  are  held  in  the  class  room.  A  certain 
portion  of  the  text-book  is  assigned  each  day  for  the  next  day's  exercise,  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  master  the  rules  and  principles  therein  set  forth  so  as  to  be 
able  to  state  them  clearly  and  accurately  in  his  own  language  when  called  upon  for 
recitation.  Then,  in  the  class-room,  the  professor  endeavors,  by  exposition,  by  illus- 
tration, by  simpler  forms  of  statement  than  the  author  of  the  book  may  have  used 
to  resolve  whatever  difficulties  may  have  been  found  by  the  students  in  their  study 
of  the  treatise.  He  seeks  to  make  especially  prominent  those  principles  of  law  which 
are  of  the  most  broad  and  comprehensive  scope,  and  to  classify  subordinate  rules  and 
principles  in  their  due  relative  order. 

''This  study  of  legal  principles  finds  in  the  reading  of  reported  eases  its  appro- 
priate supplement.  The  student  may  properly  begin  such  a  practice  of  aocesaoiry 
reading  early  in  his  course  of  legal  study,  and  gradually  broaden  the  scope  and 
extent  of  such  reading  as  his  legal  knowledge  becomes  more  fall  and  comprehensive. 
I^f^ading  coses  which  are  most  valuable  for  collateral  reading  will  be  cited  to  the 
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clasaos  by  the  professors,  who  will  also  aim  to  embody  in  their  daily  exposition  the 
conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  most  important  decisions  which  have  appeared 
since  the  text-book  was  published.  In  some  topics  volumes  of  selected  cases,  pre- 
pared by  the  professors,  will  be  read  in  connection  with  the  text-books  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration/' 

(5)  ''Beviews  are  held  at  proper  intervals  to  impress  the  subjects  taught  .more 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  the  memory/' 

UniverBity  of  ihe  City  of  New  York, — ^The  system  of  instruction  is  not  framed  upon 
the  theory  that  there  is  one  ''best  method''  for  instruction  of  all  minds  upon  all 
legal  subjects.  Some  parts  of  all  subjects  are  taught  by  lectures.  A  very  few  sub- 
jects are  taught  wholly  by  lectures;  some  study  of  nearly  all  subjects  is  by  text- 
books ;  some  subjects  are  taught  mainly  by  selected  cases. 

Metropolis  Law  School, — *'  The  method  of  instruction  mainly  pursued  is  that  based 
on  the  study  and  discussion  of  selected  cases." 

Univereitif  of  Xorik  Carolina, — Lectures  and  recitations. 

Shaw  Univernijf. — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Cincinnaii  Law  School, — Lectures,  text-books,  leading  cases. 

IFcMiem  Reserve  Unicersiijf, — "The  method  of  teaching  pursued  in  most  of  the 
courses  is  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  leading  cases  and  a  careful  study  of  the  lead- 
ing text  writers." 

Ohio  State  University, — Text- books,  lectures,  and  leading  cases.  ''The  preference 
ia  giyeik  to  the  recitation,  exposition,  and  quiz  system." 

University  of  Oregon, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Willamette  University, — Lectures,  text-booka,  and  cases. 

JMekinsott  College, — Text-books  mainly. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, — ^Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  South  Caralitia. ^Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  Tennessee, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

Cumberland  University, — Text-books.  "  Every  subject  upon  which  a  lecture  could 
l>e  given  has  been  exhausted  by  the  ablest  professors,  and  printed  in  books,  after  the 
most  careful  revision  by  the  authors.  We  would  regard  it  as  an  imposition  on  stu- 
dents, and  as  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  pretend  that  we  could  improve  upon  Kent, 
Story,  Greenleaf,  Parsons,  and  others,  who  have  given  to  the  public,  in  printed  form 
and  acceptable  to  all,  lectures  on  every  branch  of  the  law." 

University  of  the  South, — Lectures,  text-books,  and  discussion  of  leading  cases. 

Vanderbilt  University, — Text-books  and  lectures. 

University  of  Texas, — Text-books  and  lectures. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, — Text-books,  lectures,  and  cases. 

Hichmond  College, — Text-books  and  lectures. 

Unicersitf  of  Virginia, — Text-books  and  lectures. 

Universiiy  of  West  Virginia, — Lectures  and  text-books. 

University  of  JTwcomim.— Lectures,  leading  cases,  text-books. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW. 

[From  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  ABSOciatioo,  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  1894. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  E vanston.  111.,  on  methods  of  instruction : 
"  The  great  question  which  interests  legal  educators  to-day  is  as  to  methods  of 
instruction.  The  first  method  used  was  that  of  lectures.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  lectured 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  did  Chancellor  Kent  at  Columbia.  Story  and 
Greenleaf  and  Parsons  lectured  at  Harvard.  The  lecture  system  was  in  the  early 
days  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  there  were  no  books  suitable  for  the  student  to  use. 
The  text-book  system  of  instruction  came  next,  and  last  of  all  the  case  system. 
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The  lecture  system  is  to-day  the  prevailing  method  of  instmotion  at  the  UniT^sity 
of  Michigan  and  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  used  in  a  limited  degree 
in  almost  all  of  the  schools.  Of  the  three  systems  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  in  faTor, 
and  in  the  large  minority  of  the  schools  is  only  resorted  to  in  special  subjects  [f]. 
The  text-hook  system  seems  to  he  the  one  most  generally  employed.  It  was  nsed  by 
Theodore  W.  D wight  at  Columbia  from  the  of^ning  of  that  school  until  the  termi- 
nation of  his  work  as  a  law  instructor.  It  has  been  the  method  favored  at  Tale, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  the  New  York  Law  School.  The  case  system  was  introduced 
at  Harvard  by  Professor  Langdell  in  1870.  Until  recently  it  has  not  been  faTored 
by  other  schools.  The  schools  attaching  the  most  importance  to  the  system  and 
making  the  most  use  of  it  at  present  are  Harvard,  Columbia,  the  Metropolis  Law 
School  in  New  York,  Cornell  University,  Northwestern  University,  and  the  law 
school  of  the  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland.  No  one  of  theee  three 
methods  can  be  pronounced  the  best  for  all  subjects  and  under  all  circumstuicea. 
The  answer  to  the  question  which  is  best  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  as  well  as  on  the  branch  taught.  Very  many  of  the  schook 
adopt  no  one  method,  but  make  use  of  all  three.'' 

James  H.  Raymond,  of  Illinois:  "It  is  the  result  of  my  observation  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  systems  predominates  in  law  schools,  according  to  the  aptitude  of 
the  professors  to  teach  one  or  the  other  system.  Then  there  is  another  comment 
which  fits  right  in  here.  I  think  I  see  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  students 
of  one  Eastern  law  school  and  another,  and  the  complexion  of  their  minds,  and  the 
law  school  at  the  Northwestern  University.  The  method  of  instruction,  and  the 
management  of  the  school  in  one  place  will  not  fit  in  the  other  place.  We  have  not 
any  students  in  the  Northwestern  University  who  are  there  simply  because  ^eir 
fathers  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  Each  one  is  getting  something  out 
of  the  lectures  and  out  of  the  case  system,  although  I  admit  that  in  our  school  to-day 
the  hitter  is  beiug  pushed  because  of  the  special  ability  of  our  professors  in  that 
direction.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  basis  for  legal  education.  The  power  of 
every  man's  mind  is  the  power  of  original  thought,  induction,  and  deduction.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  so  frank  a  confession  in  the  paper  about  it.  You  can  not  educate 
a  lawyer  without  educating  him  to  think  for  himself,  and,  by  so  much  as  you  put 
into  him  the  power  of  original  thought,  which  must  be  by  inductive  methods,  in  my 
opinion,  by  just  so  much  do  you  make  of  him  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  machine." 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut :  '*  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
'case '  system  must  always  be  an  important  part  of  legal  education.  But  what  case 
system?  Is  there  any  system  which  can  lay  special  claim  to  that  denomination?  Is 
there  any  law  school  which  to-day  does  not  make  large  and  systematic  use  of  cases 
in  instruction?  I  venture  to  say  there  is  none,  and  I  think  we  almost  might  say 
that  from  the  beginning  of  legal  education  in  this  country,  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  oases  were  used,  though  sparingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  illustration.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  sort 
of  evolution  which  has  gone  on  during  the  last  few  years  in  regard  to  the  systematic 
use  of  cases  in  law-school  teaching.  When  I  studied  law — for  a  time  at  Yale  and  for 
a  time  at  Harvard — cases  were  freely  referred  to  by  the  instructor,  by  no  means 
simply  by  way  of  illustration,  but  as  a  basis  of  exploration  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent— as  mouuments  in  judicial  history.  Marbury  v.  Madison.  What  man  who  was 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  thirty  years  ago  who  does  not  remember  the  insistence 
with  which  that  case  was  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  student? 

"  We  should  regard  it  as  wiser  to  make  the  lecture  the  main  thing  and  the  cases 

the  additional  thing,  rather  than  to  make  the  cases  the  main  thing  and  the  lecture 

the  additional  thing.    If  we  are  examining  a  certain  subject  in  the  line  of  question 

ud  answer  between  professor  and  student,  we  should  think  it  better  to  give  them  a 

apter  of  the  author  and  cases  and  examine  them  upon  both  rather  than  to  give 

>m  either  alone.    I  mean  particularly  the  advanced  student,  for  I  confess  I  can 
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not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  beet  way  to  teach  a  young  man  just  beginning 
Iaw  is  to  plunge  him  at  once  into  eyen  Ames's  oases.  When  I  began  the  study  of 
Eaclid  they  made  me  learn  some  axioms  and  propositions,  and  I  am  yery  thankful 
the  J  did.  When  I  began  to  go  to  school  they  made  me  leam  a  certain  thing  they 
called  the  multiplication  table.  It  was  not  explained  to  me  in  a  yery  philosophical 
way,  but  they  made  me  leam  it.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  must  make  these 
yonng  men  leam  and  remember,  and  then  go  on  to  build,  to  induce  and  to  deduce. 
But  there  must  be  a  foundation,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  best  place  to  go  for  that 
foundation  is  where  the  rules  and  doctrines  and  principles  are  most  clearly  laid 
down.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  text-books  disappear  from  a  legitimate  place 
in  law-Bchool  instruction.'' 

Amasa  M.  Eaton,  of  Rhode  Island :    *'  It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  term '  case 
system '  is  in  itself  rather  unfortunate.    Would  it  not  be  better  to  distinguish  it  as 
a  Sooratic  method  f  for  that  seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark — I  had  almost  said 
the  distinguishing  excellence— of  that  system  of  teaching  law.    I  have  studied  under 
both  systems.    Let  me  explain  what  I  understand  by  the  Socratic  system.    Certain 
eases  are  giyen  out  the  day  beforehand  and  the  students  hayo  time  to  look  them  over. 
They  come  in  with  a  certain  amount  of  study  upon  those  cases.    Mr.  A  is  called  upon : 
'Will  you  state  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Jones f    He  states  it.    That  teaches  him  how 
to  group  and  state  accurately  facts,  which  in  itself  is  a  yery  important  element  in 
a  lawyer's  career.    He  is  then  asked,  perhaps,  'Mr.  A,  do  you  agree  with  the  casef 
If  so,  state  why.'    Mr.  A  then  states  that  he  either  does  or  does  not  agree  with  it, 
and  states  the  ground  for  Ms  belief.    The  professor  then  calls  upon  someone  who  is 
of  the  opposite  mind,  and  some  other  student  states  his  reasons  for  his  dissent.    In 
that  way  the  class  room  is  immediately  divided,  and  it  is  like  the  trial  of  a  case  in 
court.    When  both  sides  have  finished,  the  teacher  sums  up,  and  then,  perhaps, 
announces  his  opinion.    The  result  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  principles  which 
have  been  illustated,  which  have  been  brought  out  of  the  minds  of  the  students,  will 
forever  remain  fixed  in  their  memories.    It  is  not  because  they  have  read  them  in 
some  books,  but  it  is  because  they  have  been  brought  out  of  themselves.    That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  highest  form  of  education.    I  would  not  advocate  the  exclusive  use 
of  this  system.    There  are  certain  principles  of  law  which  can  not  be  so  well  studied 
in  this  way.    There  are  certain  cases  which  must  be  studied.    Take,  for  instance, 
the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.    There  is  an  absolute  principle  of  law,  and  we  must  all 
leam  it.    Combined  with  this  some  teachers  give  definitions,  so  that  the  terms 
which  are  to  be  used  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  study  of  certain  cases  are  under- 
stood before  reaching  the  cases.    It  certainly  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  this  method  has  advantages  over  all  others.    I  agree  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  a  method  which  will  work  well  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  not  work  well  in  the  hands  of  another;  but,  all  things 
considered,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  method  possesses  peculiar  excellence  and  is  in 
itself  scientific." 

Austin  Abbott,  of  New  York :  *' We  should  endeavor  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  legal  education  by  jMiinting  out  to  those  who  have  never  used  the  case  system 
how  they  can  wisely  and  judiciously,  if  they  wish,  begin  to  try  it,  and  see  how  it 
works  with  their  own  method  of  instruction  and  with  their  students,  and  to  gain  from 
those  who  are  using  the  case  system  also  some  suggestions  of  how  text-book  and 
lecture  instruction  may  supplement,  enlarge,  and  fill  out  the  gaps  and  hiatus  of  case 
instruction. 

''I  can  not  doubt  that  if  I  wanted  myself  to  leam  the  best  statement  of  the  law 
it  would  be  incomplete  for  me  to  read  Chancellor  Kent's  Judgments  in  Court  without 
looking  into  his  Commentaries  to  see  how  he  coordinated  that  case  with  all  the 
other  cases  on  the  subject.  A  case  runs  one  line  and  another  case  runs  another  line 
of  decisions,  and  a  third  case  another  principle.  I  apprehend  we  shall  find  that  the 
true  solution  of  this  question  will  be  in  giving  some  case  instruction  and  in  filling 
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in  the  broad  liiattiA  between  the  cases  with  that  coordination  of  principles  which  is 
to  be  aided  beet  by  the  recent  discussion  of  Jorists,  considering  the  law  in  the  li^t 
of  the  broad  interests  of  society,  and  not  conned  to  the  narrow  compass  of  one  state- 
ment of  facts ;  and  therein  I  think  we  shall  find  (there  are  text-books  and  text-books) 
the  indispensable  value  of  text-books  with  cases,  as  giving  not  merely  a  single  line 
of  thought  with  an  instructor's  opinion  on  the  snbjecti  but  giving  them  that  same 
great  jurist's  view  of  the  coordination  of  that  with  all  its  fellow-cases." 

John  F.  Dillon,  of  New  York:  '^Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  Harvard  has  taught 
the  law  schools  of  the  country  a  great  lesson  in  emphasizing  the  extreme  importance 
of  cases  as  an  element  of  teaching.  It  makes  a  vast  difference,  certainly,  whether 
the  teacher  states  a  principle  of  law  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  and  propounds  it  to  the 
student  whose  mind  is  new,  or  whether  he  refers  the  student  tasome  case  which  has 
actually  arisen,  selected  with  judgment,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point,  and  which  is 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  an  object  lesson,  so  that  he  sees  the  principle  in  coonection 
with  its  application.  If  a  student  is  given  forty  pages  of  some  text-book  as  his  lesaon, 
and  that  is  not  unusual,  I  believe,  and  he  is  required  to  come  into  the  lecture  room  the 
next  morning  prepared  to  recite  them,  although  the  teacher  has  given  ont  Uiat  they 
will  find  this  principle  illustrated  in  such  and  snoh  a  case,  if  it  is  optional  with  the 
student  to  read  that  case  and  you  have  a  class  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, I  ask  you  how  many  will  actually  read  the  casef 

'^  I  should  say  that  the  first  want  of  these  law  schools  would  be  a  compilation  of 
cases  so  multiplied  that  the  students  can  have  access  to  them,  or  each  one  can  be 
supplied  with  them.  Having  given  this  much  testimony  in  favor  of  the  caae  system^ 
and  I  think  it  has  been  underrated — when  it  is  sought  to  erect  that  as  the  only 
method  of  instruction,  and  I  have  learned  that  it  is  not,  then  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elementary  conceptions  of  law.  When 
there  runs  throughout  the  jurisprudence  of  Europe  and  America  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  law  of  realty  and  the  law  of  personalty,  do  you  have  to  refer  a  student 
to  some  case  or  line  of  cases  to  teach  him  that  there  is  in  Elnglish  and  American  law 
this  wide  distinction,  and  require  him  to  arrive  at  it  by  some  process  of  induction  f 
I  think  not.  That  would  be  wasting  his  time.  There  are  elementary  truths  and 
conceptions  and  definitions  in  law  that  are  adapted  to  be  taught  as  such ;  therefore 
to  make  it  obligatory  to  the  student  to  try  to  get  at  them  by  a  process  of  original 
thought  is  time  wasted.  If  the  law  is  not  a  science,  and  if  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
comparatively  few  principles  capable  of  expression,  then  we  ought  to  abolish  the  law 
schools. 

''  Doubtless  the  method  of  teaching  law,  or  how  it  can  best  be  taught,  is  an  imx>or- 
tant  subject,  but  it  is  not  all-important.  It  is  wise  to  discuss  and  consider  it,  bat  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  let  it  engross  our  whole  or  even  our  chief  attention.  What 
Pope  said  of  forms  of  government  may,  I  think,  be  said  with  much  more  justness  of 
methods  of  teaching — '  that  which  is  best  administered  is  best.'  The  man  whom 
nature  designed  to  be  a  teacher  of  law  will,  despite  all  theories,  teach  it  after  his 
own  manner.  He  will  impress  his  own  personality  upon  his  work.  It  is  the  man, 
not  the  method,  that  tells.  The  crucial  test  is  whether  the  teacher  can  inapire  a 
living  interest  in  the  student  and  get  from  him  the  best  work  that  in  him  lies,  for, 
after  all,  the  student  must  himself  do  all  the  work  and  the  thinking  which  shall 
accomplish  him  in  the  learning  and  mystery  of  his  proiession.'' 

Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.:  ''The  question  is,  whether  the  law,  when 
taught  as  a  profession,  should  be  taught  by  the  inductive  use  of  cases  or  by  the 
deductive  use  of  principles  already  extracted  from  the  eases  and  famished  in  texts. 
The  teaching  of  law  as  a  profession  should  no  more  be  irrational  than  the  teaching 
of  it  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  or  as  a  preparation  for  law  studies.  The  case 
method,  therefore,  falls  short  and  is  slavish  if  it  stops  in  each  instance  with  the  first 

se  in  a  series.    Where  did  the  court  get  their  principle  from  in  the  first  case,  if 

^re  was,  indeed,  neither  statute  nor  precedent;  and,  if  there  was  a  statate,  what 
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guided  them  to  its  interior  meaning  f    Such  are  the  questions  which  reveal  to  the 
nuclent;  when  successfally  answered,  the  real  genesis  and  significance  of  law.    In 
like  manner,  the  text-hook  method  is  neither  philosophical  nor  really  instructive 
anless  the  principles  made  use  of  are  challenged,  cross-questioned,  and  made  to  give 
a  rational  account  of  themselves.    It  is  only  when  principle  is  thus  realized  as  a 
living  BOkd  necessary  thing,  with  as  clear  a  pedigree  and  explanation  as  a  horse  or  a 
king,  that  it  can  hecome  really  a  part  of  the  lawyer's  thought  and  Judgment  and 
profesBional  equipment.    The  first  case,  of  course,  came  to  the  judges  out  of  a  special 
set  of  circumstances  in  the  community  around  them,  and  they  were  ahle  to  decide  it 
becanse  they  understood  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  had  arisen  and  knew  what 
those  conditions  demanded.    They  pluck  out  the  heart  of  a  statute  in  the  same  way 
by  understanding  what  gave  rise  to  its  enactment  and  what  it  is  that  it  is  intended 
to  accomplish.    The  Judge,  after  all,  if  he  he  of  the  sort  we  quote  and  make  a  veri- 
table authority  of,  is  a  seer  and  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  statesman  or  a  professor 
of  political  science.    The  'common'  law  we  believe  to  have  arisen  out  of  custom — 
ont  of  the  life  of  the  people;  and  have  not  all  our  writers  upon  the  common  law, 
from  astute  Sir  Matthew  Hale  down  to  formal  Mr.  Broom,  assumed  that  statutes  are 
made  but  in  supplement  to  it  or  amendment  of  it,  as  if  it  were  complete  and  they 
exceptional  f    This  is  plainly  the  assumption  of  the  celebrated  maxims  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  statutes:  'What  was  the  common  law  before  the  making  of 
tho  actf '    'What  was  the  mischief  and  defect  against  which  the  common  law  did 
not  provided    'What  remedy  has  the  legislature  devised  and  applied! '    'The  true 
reason  of  the  remedy?'    And  have  you  not  noted  the  result  of  this  process  of  inter- 
pretation— the  new  law  held  up  to  the  standard  of  the  old  and  treated  as  if  it  were 
meant,  of  course,  to  be  fitted  into  itf    Old  statutes  disappear,  as  it  were,  by  diges- 
tion into  the  general  body  of  principles ;  or,  rather,  for  the  process  is  deliberate, 
tbey  are  kneaded  into  the  mass  by  much  pressing  and  handling  in  the  courts,  until 
writers  are  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish  common  from  statute  law.    New  statutes, 
too,  immediately  begin  to  feel  and  yield  to  the  same  process.    In  time  they,  too,  will 
be  so  knitted  into  tho  body  of  the  law  by  the  careful  stitches  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  Judges  as  to  have  become  fairly  indistinguishable  from  the  material  with 
which  they  have  been  combined.    Through  the  courts  they  are  being  played  upon 
and  weather-beaten  by  the  practical  conditions  of  the  economic  and  moral  life  of 
the  community,  and  so  are  being  steadily  molded  by  forces  which  the  student  must 
afterwards  reexamine  if  he  would  comprehend  and  veritably  master  the  law  which 
is  their  product. 

"To  take  a  definite  example,  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  it  is  a  favorite 
idea  of  mine  that  commercial  law  should  be  taught  along  with  the  history  of  com- 
merce, which  will  make  it  plain  what  gave  rise  to  the  relations  of  business  with 
which  the  law  deals,  how  the  forms  of  commercial  negotiation  and  of  commercial 
paper  came  into  existence,  and  how  statutes  and  all  the  imperative  regulations  of 
the  law  have  come  after  the  fact,  fixing  obligations  already  habitually  recognized, 
or  at  any  rate  ready  to  be  put  into  form,  and  so,  simply  serving  merchants,  not  invent- 
ing transactions  for  them.  One  jKirtion  of  our  law  we  already  study  in  this  way — 
the  law  of  real  property.  It  has  retained  forms  and  phrases  which  we  can  not 
understand  without  turning  back  to  examine  the  feudal  system  and  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  so  we  are  happily  obliged  to  give  heed  to  its  genesis. 
We  ought  to  do  the  same  for  every  portion  of  the  law." 

M.  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa:  "I  think  it  is  immaterial  what  system  a  professor  teaches 
by,  whether  by  the  lecture,  or  the  case,  or  the  text-book  system,  or  all  three  com- 
bined. I  dare  say  that  no  man  of  experience  in  teaching  law  will  undertake  to 
teach  law  so  dependent  upon  cases,  whether  he  follows  the  text-book  system  for  his 
basis  or  not,  and  not  only  depend  upon  them,  but  insist  that  students  shall  read 
them.  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  the  point  is  where  the  student 
embraces  a  knowledge  of  what  the  general  principle  is;  that  then,  in  the  application 
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of  those  principles  to  the  varions  states  of  facts  that  are  presented,  the  caae  is  the 
best  medium  to  impart  that  knowledge." 

Edmund  Wetmore,  of  New  York :  ''A  controyersy  conducted  with  great  earnest- 
ness has  been  carried  on  of  late  years  between  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  '  text- 
book' and  'case'  systems  as  methods  of  legal  education.  In  such  a  controversy  it 
becomes  any  lawyer  who  lacks  experience  in  actual  teaching  to  speak  with  diffidence^ 
but  some  things  relating  to  the  matter  are  within  the  range  of  ordinary  obeerv&tion 
and  reasoning. 

''The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  legal  instruction  consists,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  essentially  in  this :  By  the  text-book  system  the  study  of  a  standard  text- 
book, euforced  by  recitation  and  accompanied  by  lectures  and  comment,  ia  made  the 
foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  ohief 
aim  is  the  direct  study  of  principles  and  definitions — ^their  meaning,  their  reasoDy 
their  history .  Cases  are  used  at  first  mainly  for  ill  ustration.  As  the  student  advanees^ 
the  practice  of  examining  the  authorities  becomes  more  frequent,  and  he  acquires 
experience  in  ascertaining  the  precise  point  decided  in  any  given  case,  and  in  dedne- 
ing  the  rules  to  be  devised  by  the  collation  and  comparison  of  the  cases  relating  to 
particular  topics. 

"In  the  case  system,  as  it  is  explained  by  those  who  teach  it,  the  reported  cases 
are  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  and  exposition  of  the  principles  to 
be  derived  from  the  cases  is  given  wholly  by  oral  discussion  or  exposition  incidental 
to  the  examination  of  the  cases,  or  by  occasional  reference  to  the  text-books.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  methoda, 
and  the  extent  to  which  relative  resort  may  be  profitably  had  to  the  text-book  or 
the  cases  as  the  basis  of  instruction  will  largely  depend  upon  the  experience  and 
particular  methods  of  each  individual  instructor;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  plain 
distinction  between  the  two  systems.  The  difference  in  this  respect,  in  the  coarse  of 
instruction  pursued  in  different  law  schools,  all  of  high  standing,  is  marked,  and 
both  systems,  in  the  hands  of  competent  instructors,  prove  highly  successful  in  their 
results. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  last  fact,  however,  if  I  understand  what  for  convenience 
may  be  called  the  case  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  strictly  philosoptiieal, 
and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  defects  in  practice. 

"This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  Just  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  as  principles  are 
derived  from  cases  and  the  cases  are^e  record  of  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  to  learn  how  to  apply  principles  to  facts  is  the  business  of  the  practicing 
lawyer,  one  would  say  that  the  study  of  cases  was  the  direct  path  to  learning  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  law  at  the  same  time.  But  this  view  overlooks  the 
natural  operation  of  the  mind  in  apprehending  and  mastering,  for  the  first  time,  an 
applied  science.  The  best  way  to  teach  a  student  to  draw  principles  frt)m  cases  may 
not  be  to  set  him  at  once  to  drawing  conclusions  as  best  he  can,  leaving  it  to  the 
teacher  to  point  out  his  mistakes.  In  teaching  any  science  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  work  to  be  done  before  the  student  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  apply- 
ing its  principles.  I  believe  the  most  efficient  method  of  giving  this  neoessary  pre- 
liminary instruction  is  to  give  it  directly  in  a  systematic  form,  ratiier  than  to  confine 
the  instruction  to  commentary  upon  instances  of  its  application.  A  cadet  may  leam 
navigation  wholly  on  shipboard  by  taking  his  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  gradually 
picking  up  the  principles  of  the  science  by  daily  familiarity  with  their  application 
and  by  oral  instructions  from  older  officers;  but  he  not  only  would  have  learned  the 
art  more  easily,  but  his  practical  knowledge  would  always  retain  a  more  scienUfic 
basis,  if  he  had  had  a  preliminary  course  in  the  theory  of  navigation  derived  from 
the  best  text-books  under  a  competent  instructor,  even  if  he  went  through  sncih  a 
course  before  he  ever  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  It  was  noticeable  that,  almost 
without  exception,  the  men  who  rose  to  the  highest  commands  and  accompli^ed  the 
greatest  results,  on  both  sides,  during  our  civil  war,  were  not  those  who  rose  from 
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'tbe  ranks,  or  those  whose  sole  training  had  been  from  actual  experience  in  the  field, 
l>ut  those  who  had  been  grounded  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war  on  land  and  sea  by 
the  systematic  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  class  rooms  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point.  The  same  rule  holds  true  in  natural  sciences,  in  medicine,  in  chemistry,  in 
l>otany.  Some  knowledge — some  elementary,  carefully  inculcated  aud  methodically 
arranged  knowledge  of  principles  and  laws — should  precede,  and,  where  those 
sciences  are  taught,  almost  invariably  does  precede,  the  study  of  those  principles 
and  laws  in  their  application,  except  so  far  as  their  application  is  studied  by  way 
of  illustration  of  the  text. 

''  This  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disputed  as  a  general  proposition,  but  as  applied  to 
tlie  study  of  law  the  advocates  of  the  case  system  hold,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
Btndent  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  course  should  be  given  a  number  of  selected 
cases  to  read  in  order  to  find  out  as  well  as  he  can  what  they  decide,  and  the  neces- 
sary elementary  knowledge  as  to  principles  intended  to  be  applied  in  those  cases  is 
furnished  by  oral  instruction  and  colloquy  in  the  class  room. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  mode  of  inculcating  fundamental  principles  lacks  the 
method  and  precision  of  statement  which  belong  to  a  carefully  prepared  treatise  or 
'written  lecture,  and  yet  a  methodical  arrangement  and  division  of  the  topics  and 
subtopics  is  surely  the  most  efficient  means  of  apprehending  those  topics  in  the 
first  instance  and  implanting  them  in  the  mind  of  the  student  without  confusion, 
-while  precision  of  statement  as  to  fundamental  definitions  and  rules  of  law  is  not 
only  necessary  for  accuracy,  but  one  who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  rules  thus 
exactly  expressed  has  a  foundation  of  the  greatest  value  throughout  his  practice, 
just  as  the  fundamental  rules  of  grammar  or  the  fundamental  rules  and  definitions 
of  mathematics  which  were  learned  at  school  serve  the  professional  linguist  or  the 
civil  engineer  in  the  subsequent  practical  application  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
reBjjectively  relate.    I  find  it  hard  to  believe,  for  example,  that  a  student  of  average 
nbility  and  industry,  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  and  who  in  the  year  1765  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  could  by  two  or 
even  three  years'  study  of  tbe  reports  as  they  then  stood,  under  competent  instruc- 
tion, have  acquired  as  thorough  an  understanding  or  as  comprehensive  and  philo- 
sophical a  view  of  those  laws  as  he  would  have  done  if,  under  equally  competent 
instruction,  the  basis  of  his  studies  had  been  the  masterly  commentaries  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone.    Further,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  process  of  drawing  principles  from 
cases  is  necessarily  too  slow  to  cover  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  proper  course  of  study,  especially  if  that  course  be  limited  to  two  years. 
The  primary  object  of  legal  instruction  is  to  teach  the  student  wbat  tbe  law  is  upon 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  topics  to  give  him  a  general  knowledge  of  all  its  most 
important  branches.     Secondarily,  he  should  be  taught  tbe  art  of  finding  out  what 
the  law  is  by  searching  the  authorities,  but  the  first  is  the  most  important  for  his 
student  days,  because  his  practice  will  constantly  teach  him  the  latter,  aud  the 
more  that  practice  grows  the  less  time  it  will  leave  him  for  any  professional  studies 
outside  his  own  cases. 

''If  it  be  said  that  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  superficial,  and  that  this  applies  to 
the  knowledge  which  attempts  to  cover  a  wide  field  of  law,  and  is  based  on  text- 
book reading  and  case  illustration,  the  answer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  knowledge 
thus  acquired  is  not,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  superficial,  but  merely  elementary. 
And  elementary  law  and  elementary  principles  are  all  that  a  law  course  can  profita- 
bly undertake  to  cover.  The  most  it  can  accomplish  is  not  to  turn  out  a  completed 
lawyer,  but  one  who  is  fitted  to  become  a  lawyer.  If  it  supplies  him  with  the  requi- 
site elementary  knowledge  and  starts  him  right,  it  is  all  that  the  law  school  can  do. 
"And  in  starting  him  right  too  great  pains  can  not  be  taken  to  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  true  character  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  our  law,  and 
to  teach  him  to  regard  it  in  its  proper  light  as  a  science  resting  fundamentally,  not 
upon  the  exposition  of  the  judge,  as  the  Roman  law  depended  upon  the  rescripts  of 
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an  absolutv  emperor,  but  upon  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  people  by  wlioai  tfe 
law  is  ulti jjktely  formed.  The  reports  are  not  the  only  source  irojxi  which 
principles  aje  to  be  learned.  The  conrt,  in  giving  its  decision  and  the 
therefor,  always  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  hig^her  authority  tkas 
itself,  and  in  tracing  the  prinoiples  which  the  courts  are  called  npon  to  apply  tc 
their  deepest  ascertainable  source  by  collating  and  classifying  them,  hj  ^afc«wg. 
*  How  did  they  arise  V  *  Upon  what  reasons  do  they  rest  ?'  the  student  is  making  Uux 
higher  authority  the  direct  objectof  his  researches,  and  learning  to  appreciate  that^ 
rightly  understood,  the  law  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  WhateTcr 
the  method  by  which  this  end  is  sought,  no  one  will  question  that  it  is  the  end  to 
which  all  methods  should  be  directed.  He  best  argues  his  cases  who  cMinsiders  noi 
how  ho  cau  match  his  facts  with  precedents  as  he  might  match  from  hia  hand  in  a 
game  of  dominoes,  but  how  he  can  best  rest  the  judgment  that  he  Beeka  npon  the 
right  and  reason  of  the  law." 

William  A.  Keener,  of  New  York:  ''It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that  at  a  tiiw 
when  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  law  is  one  of  the  functions  to 
bo  discharged  by  a  university,  opposition  should  be  raised  to  the  adoptiim  of  a 
method  of  teaching  law  that  is  applied  in  nearly  all  departments  of  university  work. 

''In  view  of  the  well-known  conservatism  of  lawyers,  I  can  not  help  feeling  that 
this  opposition  is  explained  in  part  by  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  lav 
by  the  study  of  cases  is  but  the  application  to  the  study  of  law  of  a  method  that 
has  been  almost  universally  accepted  in  other  departments  of  education.  I  most 
confess  to  surprise  on  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  applied  in  all 
departments  of  ednoationy  not  only  in  colleges  and  universities,  but  even  in  the 
secon<]ary  schools.  Because  of  this  ignorance  on  my  part  I  was  somewhat  snrprised 
when  I  was  informed  recently  by  a  distinguished  educator  whom  I  told  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  paper  that  the  theory  of  the  inductive  method  was  accepted  so  nniver- 
sally  to-day  in  educational  circles  that  an  assumption  that  argument  was  necessaiy 
to  support  it  would  create  merriment  in  a  large  gathering  of  teachers  which  waa 
then  about  to  convene. 

'^Au  examination  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school  studies 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  at  a  meeting  held  at  this  place 
last  year,  and  published  by  the  United  8tates  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  how 
strongly  the  method  is  recommended  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools.  Of  its  reco^ 
nitiou  to-day  by  colleges  and  universities  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  the 
best  methods  there  can  be  no  question.  Indeed,  ten  years  ago  (and  the  strides  in 
educational  methods  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  great)  we  find  the  principle 
fully  recognized  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  and  even  prior  to  that  time  the 
method  had  been  applied  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  is  now  regarded  by  the  best 
educators  as  the  proper  method  of  historical  study.  It  is  of  this  method  that  Prof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  says:  'The  main  principle  of  his- 
torical training  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  to  encourage  independent 
thought  and  research.  Little  heed  is  given  to  text-books  or  the  mere  phraseology 
of  history,  but  all  stress  is  laid  upon  clear  and  original  statements  of  fact  and  opin- 
ion, whether  the  student's  own  or  the  opinion  of  a  consulted  author.  The  compara- 
tive method  of  reading  and  study  is  followed  by  means  of  assigning  to  individual 
members  of  the  class  separate  topics,  with  references  to  various  standard  works. 
These  topics  are  duly  reported  upon  by  the  appointees,  either  ex  tempore,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  notes,  or  in  formal  papers,  which  are  discussed  at  length  by  the  class. 
The  oral  method  has  been  found  to  afford  a  better  opportunity  than  essays  for  ques- 
tion and  discussion,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  good  means  of  individual  training,  for  the 
student  thereby  learns  to  think  more  of  substance  Ihan  of  form.' 

*'A  higher  authority  than  Professor  Adams  can  not  be  quoted,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  case  method  of  instmction  can  not  be  found  than  the  method 
described  by  him.    It  seems  to  be  no  longer  true  that  the  student  of  history  is  given 
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o  text- book  from  wliich  to  recitei  as  ono  wonld  recite  from  the  pages  of  a  Iiatin 
gramuiar,  but  is  referred  to  the  accessible  authorities^  which  he  is  required  to  exam- 
ine with  SL  view  to  forming  couclusious  and  expressing  opiniou.  Indeed,  not  only  is 
tbo  student  of  history  to-day  required  to  study  in  this  way,  but  he  is  often,  when 
tlio  material  is  available,  especially  if  he  is  studying  as  a  professional  student  in 
Iiistory,  required  to  go  to  the  original  sources  and  make  investigations. 

''If  law  is  a  science — and  if  it  is  not  a  science  it  has  no  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  university — all  will  agree  that  the  most  scientific  method  should  be  adopted  in 
teaching  law.    Why,  then,  has  not  the  inductive  method,  which  has  been  so  univer- 
sally accepted,  been  more  generally  applied  to  the  teaching  of  lawf    It  can  not  be 
for  tho  reason  that  the  object  of  a  legal  education  differs  from  that  of  education  in 
general.    The  object  of  education  generally  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  report  of  the 
coinuuttee  of  ten,  to  which  I  have  before  referred:  'The  principal  end  of  all  educa- 
tion is  training.     •     *     •    The  mind  is  chiefly  developed  in  three  ways:  by  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  discriminating  observation,  by  strengthening  the  logical  fac- 
ulty of  following  an  argument  from  point  to  point,  and  by  improving  the  process  of 
comparison — that  is,  the  judgment.'    Can  anyone  question  that  the  power  of  dis- 
criuiiiiating  observation,  that  the  possession  of  the  logical  faculty  of  following  an 
argument  from  point  to  point,  and  the  ability  to  judge  accurately  are  among  the 
most  indispensable  qualities  of  a  lawyer!    If  they  are,  why  is  not  the  method  which 
^vill  enable  tho  student  to  acquire  these  faculties,  while  at  the  same  time  possessing 
bimself  of  a  fund  of  information,  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  study  of  lawf    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  does  best  enable  one  to  think  vividly,  analyze  accurately,  to 
reason  and  express  himself  clearly,  and  in  the  case  of  applic<l  sciences  to  apply 
effectually  the  knowledge  that  he  has  gained  that  the  inductive  method  has  obtained 
Buch  a  hold  to-day.    I  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter  that  this  method  is  well 
adapted  to  the  imparting  of  information. 

"  Assuming  the  method  to  have  been  properly  adopted  in  other  departments  of  edu- 
cation, why  should  it  not  be  adopted  in  the  study  of  lawf  Must  it  be  rejected  for 
tho  want  of  material  f  When  one  remembers  that  sufficient  material  has  been  found 
accef^ible  for  the  teaching  of  history  by  the  inductive  method  this  question  answers 
itself,  for  in  no  other  department  of  education  is  there  found  material  so  rich,  so 
abundant,  and  so  accessible  as  in  that  of  law.  Since  the  advocates  of  tho  inductive 
system  believe  that  in  law  as  in  other  sciences  the  student,  where  it  is  possible, 
should  be  referred  to  the  original  sources  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  not  allowed 
to  consult  simply  tho  deductions  that  may  have  been  drawn  by  writers  from  sources 
equally  accessible  to  the  student,  the  material  to  which  I  refer  is,  of  course,  the 
adjudicated  cases  found  in  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  this  country, 
in  England,  and  in  other  countries  where  our  system  of  law  prevails. 

**FoT  the  purposes  of  the  inductive  method  it  is  quite  immaterial,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  tiie  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  legal  education, 
whether  the  cases  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  sources,  in  the  sense  that  they 
make  tho  law  as  a  statute  makes  law,  or  simply  as  evidence  of  the  law,  and  but  an 
application  of  principles  to  particular  facts.  'That  the  decided  cases,'  says  the 
committee,  '  are  the  sources  from  which  all  must  learn  what  the  law  is,  no  intelli- 
gcut  common-law  lawyer  will  dispute.  Our  very  treatises  and  text-books  derive 
from  the  cases  they  quote  all  the  authority  they  have.'  If  the  authority  of  treatises 
and  text-books  is  derived  from  the  cases,  then  the  treatises  and  text-books  must  be 
derivative,  while  the  cases  are  the  original  sources;  and  he  who  consults  the  text- 
book as  a  substitute  for  the  cases  gets  his  information  at  secondhand.  It  was  to 
emphasize  this  fact,  I  take  it,  and  not  to  belittle  the  value  of  treatises  or  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  authors  thereof,  that  the  loader  of  the  New  York  bar,  Mr. 
Janics  C.  Carter,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  case  system,  spoke  of  students  studying 
thereunder  obtaining  their  knowledge  from  tho  original  sources,  while  he,  as  a  stu- 
deut,  studying  under  the  text-book  system,  was  compelled  to  get  his  knowledge  at 
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Becondhand.    It  has  been  suggested,  in  opposition  to  the  case  system,  that  a  stndeat 
in  natural  science  would  not  be  expected  to  study  simply  by  examining  a  specimeb, 
without  any  further  explanation,  the  inference  being  that  a  case  is  no  more  si^iS- 
cant  to  a  student  of  law  than  a  specimen  would  be  to  a  beginner  in  selenee.     It  h 
submitted  that  the  illustration  is  not  in  point.    To  make  the  illustration  apposite. 
ouc  must  suppose  that  the  student  in  natural  science  has  a  choice  of  studying  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  taking  the  specimen,  which  is  regarded  as  establishing 
some  great  truth  in  natural  science,  and  taking  with  it  the  memoir  of  the  discovers 
of  the  fact  or  iirinciple  and  studying  the  specimen  in  the  light  of  the  memoir  or. 
on  the  other  hand,  discarding  the  memoir  and  specimen  and  taking  instead  the 
deduction  that  some  writer  has  drawn  fVom  an  examination  of  the  specimen  and  the 
study  of  the  memoir.     Under  the  approved  methods  of  to-day  the    stadent  would 
be  referred  to  the  specimen  and  to  the  memoir,  if  accessible,  and  not  to  the  opinion 
that  some  writer  has  expressed  about  them.     In  other  words,  he  nses  both  a  labora- 
tory aud  a  library.    Now  the  case  is,  to  the  student  of  law,  both  a  laboratory  and  a 
library.    The  facts  of  the  case  correspond  to  the  specimen,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  announcing  the  principles  of  law  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  correspond  to  tlie 
memoir  of  the  discoverer  of  a  great  scientific  truth,  and  constitute  the  library.    If 
I  may  borrow  a  simile  and  change  its  application,  the  facts  of  the  case  correspond 
to  the  apple  which  suggested  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation;   tlt« 
opinion  is  his  organon.     For  the  suggested  analogy  of  putting  a  specimen  into  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  natural  science,  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  system,  <me 
must  suppose  the  student  to  be  given  the  bare  facts  of  the  case,  without  the  opinioQ 
of  the  court.    The  bare  facts  of  cases  are  given  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  a  coarse 
to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.     The  facts  of   a  case,  together   with   the 
opinion  of  the  court,  are  given  to  the  student  during  his  course  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  himself  in  advance  for  the  exercise  of  the  lecture  room  and  to  acquire  by 
the  study  and  discussion  thereof,  together  with  the  aids  hereinafter  suggested,  a 
scientific  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  study  of  cases  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  law 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  we  have  no  jurists.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
system  of  teaching  law  by  cases  being  based  solely  on  the  idea  that  in  law,  as  in 
other  sciences,  when  the  sources  from  which  writers  have  drawn  their  conclusions 
are  eqiially  accessible  to  the  student  as  to  the  writer,  it  is  better  to  have  the  student 
study  iu  the  original  sources,  under  proper  direction  and  assistance,  than  to  study 
in  the  first  instance  conclusions  which  are  merely  derivative.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  a  system  of  law  where  a  judge  renders  not  simply  a  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  but  delivers  an  opinion  stating  the  rea»ons 
for  the  conclusions  reached,  judges  are  not  simply  magistrates,  but  jurists.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  If  each  case  contains  such  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  law  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  ease,  what  advantage  has  the  study  of  cases 
over  the  study  of  a  treatise  dealing  with  the  same  subject f 

''The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  treatise  is  that  the  student  who  takes  up  a  text- 
book imtnediately  finds  the  results  of  another*s  labor,  and  receives  that  others 
conclusions  without  participating  with  him  in  the  process  which  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  result.  The  book  may  be  a  book  consisting  of  general  principles  fdmply, 
or  a  statement  of  principles  illustrated  by  the  author^s  own  statement  of  the  cases 
on  which  he  bases  his  conclusions.  If  it  is  a  book  containing  a  statement  of  prin 
ciples  simply,  a  student  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  put  before  him  a 
body  of  rules  pertainiug  to  an  applied  science,  and  he  not  only  labors  under  the 
d  siulvantage  of  bein<;  simply  a  recipient  of  results  without  going  through  the  proc- 
esses by  which  they  were  reached,  but  the  rules  are  almost  meaningless  to  him,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  abstractions.  If  the  book  contains  not 
only  a  statement  of  the  principles,  but  also  a  statement  of  cases  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, it  is  still  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  merely  receiving  results,  and  ihit 
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illustration  serves  simply  to  corroborate  the  statements  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
-felie  writer,  and  does  not  enable  the  student  to  apply  the  principle  to  cases  involving 
tiie  Bame  principle  of  law  but  differing  in  their  facts,  for  the  reason  that  the  author, 
liaving  summed  up  the  law  and  stated  in  advance  the  conclusion  reached  as  a 
matter  of  law,  no  opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to 
-tlie  roKult  that  should  be  reached  on  the  facts  placed  before  him.    The  mind  of  the 
student  who  studies  under  the  text-book  system  has  been  compared  to  a  sponge. 
My  own  opinion,  formed  after  much  observation  of  students  who  have  studied  under 
-tlie  text-book  method,  is,  if  one  is  to  judge  of  their  knowledge  from  their  ability  or 
inability  to  apply  the  rules  to  the  cases  that  may  be  suggested  to  them,  that  the 
mind  of  such  a  student  is  much  more  sieve-like  than  sponge-like.    And  does  not  this 
statement  appeal  to  the  experience  of  men  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  f    How  is  it  possi- 
"ble  for  a  man  to  work  out  a  difficult  problem  of  any  kind  whose  only  preparation 
for  the  work  consists  in  having  had  certain  results  stated  to  him  and  certain  illus- 
trations of  the  meaning  thereof  given  himf    Is  it  not  our  experience,  all  through 
life,  beginning  with  childhood,  that  we  understand  most  thoroughly  and  remember 
longest  that  which  we  have  acquired  as  a  result  of  labor  on  our  own  part?    How 
many  stiideuts  will  do  independent  thinking  and  critical  reading  while  preparing 
twenty  pages  of  Parsons  on  Contracts  for  a  lecture!    But  suppose  you  take  tlie  same 
subject-matter,  and  instead  of  giving  him  Parsous's  treatment  thereof  you  put  into 
the  student's  hands  a  few  cases  involving  the  principles,  but  contradicting  each 
other  in  many  particulars,  and  perhaps  reaching  opposite  results.     Can  a  student 
capable  of  thought  fail  to  think,  and,  having  thought,  whatever  his  conclusions 
may  be,  will  not  the  lecture  that  he  attends,  where  ho  will  have  his  conclusions  either 
confirmed  or  questioned,  mean  more  to  him  and  produce  a  more  lasting  impression  ? 
Can  anyone  imagine  any  subject  dependent  upon  and   involving  human  reason 
where  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  a  question,  in  advance  of  the  announce- 
ment of  certain  results,  would  not  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  more  lasting 
impression  of  the  subject  under  consideration?    To  quote  from  an  address  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
system,  though  not  trained  mider  it  as  a  student:  '  Does  not  a  man  remember  a  con- 
crete instance  more  vividly  than  a  general  principle?    And  is  not  a  principle  more 
exactly  and  intimately  grasped  as  the  unexpressed  major  premise  of  the  half-dozen 
examples  which  mark  its  extent  and  its  limits  than  it  can  be  in  any  abstract  form 
of  words?    Expressed  or  unexpressedi  is  it  not  better  known  when  you  have  studied 
its  embryology  and  the  lines  of  its  growth  than  when  you  merely  see  it  lying  dead 
before  you  on  the  printed  page?' 

'•The  advocates  of  the  case  system  believe,  to  quote  from  the  same  authority,  that 
'to  make  a  general  principle  worth  anything  yon  must  give  it  a  body;  you  must 
show  in  what  way  and  how  far  it  would  be  applied  actually  in  an  actual  system; 
you  must  show  how  it  has  emerged  as  the  felt  reconciliation  of  concrete  instances 
no  one  of  which  established  it  in  terms.  Finally,  you  must  show  its  historic  rela- 
tions to  other  principles,  often  of  very  different  date  and  origin,  and  then  sot  it  in 
the  perspective,  without  which  its  proportions  will  never  be  truly  judged ;'  and  that 
students  should  not  be  sent  forth  'with  nothing  but  a  rag  bag  full  of  general  prin- 
ciples, a  throng  of  glittering  generalities  like  a  swarm  of  little  bodiless  cherubs 
fluttering  at  the  top  of  one  of  Corroggio's  pictures.' 

"How  does  the  practicing  lawyer  of  to-day,  investigating  a  question  with  a  view 
to  preparing  an  opinion  or  writing  a  brief,  inform  himself?  Is  it  by  reading  a  text- 
book and  seeking  to  understand  the  author's  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  the  illus- 
tration which  an  author  may  use,  or  does  he  use  the  treatise  much  as  he  does  a 
digest,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  original  sources,  the  examination  of  which, 
when  found,  constitutes  his  real  work  and  enables  him  to  deal  with  the  subject  under 
consideration?  No  one  will  question  that  the  latter  is  the  method  by  which  the 
successful  lawyer  of  to-day  accomplishes  results.     And  if  this  is  the  way  in  which 
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tbo  lawyer  needs  to  inform  himself^  why  sUoold  not  the  same  method  be  used  bj  the 
student?  No  one  would  condemn  more  severely  than  the  heliovers  in  the  case  sy&tsa 
tbo  indiscriminate  reading  by  students  of  a  mass  of  unclassified  decisions.  Under 
tbo  case  system,  however,  the  student  is  not  referred  to  a  mass  of  cases  nor  to  an 
unclassified  list  of  cases.  Ho  is,  in  fact,  referred  to  a  few  classified  erases,  selected 
with  a  view  to  developing  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  topics  under  csonsi deration. 
In  other  words,  under  the  case  system  the  student  is  given  the  material  to  which 
both  lawyers  and  judges  resort^,  but  his  investigations  are  made  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  instructor. 

'^If  the  student  were  given  only  cases  which,  from  the  instructor's  point  of  view, 
wore  correctly  decided,  the  study  of  cases  would  be  more  like  the  use  of  a  text-book 
containing  illustrations  of  principles;  but  even  then  the  caso  system  would  offer 
this  distinct  advantage,  that  the  student  would  be  required  to  express  in  his  own 
language  the  material  facts  in  the  case  and  the  exact  principle  which  the  court  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  decision  thereof,  whereas  in  the  text-book  system,  if  the 
author  has  been  successful  in  his  work,  the  stadent  finds  it  done  for  him.  In  truth, 
however,  the  attempt  is  made,  in  selecting  cases  for  the  use  of  the  student,  to  pre- 
sent the  same  principle  from  many  points  of  view,  as  involved  in  the  same  or  difier- 
ent  facts  and  as  considered  by  different  minds,  and  the  decision  may  be  good  or  bad 
in  principle,  and  may  or  may  not  be  recognized  as  law.  The  student  is  thereby 
forced,  not  only  to  analyze  cases,  but  to  compare  them,  to  discriminate  and  choose 
between  them.  The  incentive  for  sound  thinking,  in  advance  of  the  exercise  of  the 
lecture  room,  is  the  fact  that  his  opinions  are  subject  to  review  in  the  elass  room, 
and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  both  the  students  and  the  instructor. 
The  exercise  in  the  class  room  consists  in  a  statement  and  discussion  by  the  students 
of  the  cases  studied  by  them  in  advance.  This  discussion  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  instructor,  who  makes  such  suggestions  and  expresses  such  opinions  as  seem 
necessary.  The  student  is  required  to  analyze  each  case,  to  discriminate  between 
tho  relevant  and  the  irrelevant,  between  the  actual  and  possible  grounds  of  decision, 
and,  having  thus  considered  the  case,  he  is  prepared  and  required  to  deal  with  it  in 
its  relation  to  other  cases.  In  other  words,  the  student  is  practically  doing,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  what  he  will  be  required  to  do  without  guidance  as 
a  lawyer.  While  the  student's  reasoning  powers  are  being  thus  constantly  devel- 
oped, and  while  he  is  gaining  the  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  he  is  also  gaining 
tho  other  object  of  legal  education,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  what  the  law  actually  is. 

^'  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  of  the  conservatism  of  the  bar,  explaim'ug 
in  part  the  opposition  that  has  been  raised  to  the  teaching  of  law  by  the  study  of 
cases.  I  think,  however,  an  examination  of  tho  objections  that  have  been  raised  to 
this  method  will  establish  that  the  opposition  is  almost  entirely  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  use  made  of  the  cases,  and  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by 
their  use.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  the  opponents  of  the  system,  that  the 
teaching  of  law  by  cases  may  make  men  academically  learned  in  the  law  as  a  science 
but  will  not  make  lawyers.  Again  we  are  told  that  the  case  system  is  vicious,  for 
the  reason  that  it  makes  simply  case  lawyers.  Now,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  man 
to  be  academically  learned  in  the  law  as  a  science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
nothing  but  a  caso  lawyer.  The  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  great  arguments  in  favor 
of  tho  case  system  is  that  it  deals  with  both  the  scientific  and  the  practical  side  of 
law.  In  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  scientific  side  of  law,  compelling  the  student  to 
search  for  and  apply  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  law  to  the  actual 
affaii«  of  life,  it  prevents  his  becoming  a  mere  case  lawyer — a  case  lawyer  being  one 
wlio  has  a  great  memory  for  cases  and  their  facts,  but  little  apprehension  of  the 
principles  governing  the  decisions.  While  the  study  of  principles,  which  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  case  system,  is  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  a  case 
lawyer,  tho  fact  that  the  student  in  studying  a  principle  is  required  to  study  it  in  its 
growth  and  development  as  found  in  its  application  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life  for* 
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xiislics  a  complete  check  upon  any  tendency  to  become  apecolaiive  and  vi8k>uftry» 
or  ncademically  learned,  as  distinguisbed  from  a  ecientific  lawyer  capable  of  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  law  as  they  exist,  and  suggesting  iDiprovements  therein. 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  the  case  system,  it  is  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  abstract,  and  not  in  the  concrete,  that  produces  the  man  simply 
academically  learned,  and  it  is  the  use  of  cases  by  the  students  not  as  sources  of  the 
law,  but  as  illustrative  merely  that  produces  the  case  lawyer*  Whan  the  cases  are 
studied,  not  by  way  of  illustration,  but  as  the  sources  of  law,  the  danger  to  guard 
against  is  not  that  the  student  may  become  a  case  lawyer,  but  tliat  he  may  not  have 
a  aufficient  regard  for  cases  which,  in  his  opinioit,  axe  not  well  founded  in  principle. 
'^  Tho  statement  that  the  system  tends  to  make  a  case  lawyer  is  founded  on  the 
radically  erroneous  idea  that  the  objoet  of  putting  cases  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
18  to  have  them  memorize  the  cases,  as  distinguished  from  analyzing  them.  A  stu- 
dent is  only  required  to  charge  his  memory  so  far  as  ia  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
deal  intelligently  with  the  case  in  the  discussion  and  consideration  thereof  in 
the  class  room,  and  he  is  advised,  certainly,  by  many  teachers  under  the  system,  to 
reduce  the  strain  on  his  memory  to  a  minimum  by  making  his  own  headnotes  with 
which  to  refresh  his  memory  for  the  exercises  of  the  clasa  room.  In  other  words, 
tho  ca&e  is  simply  material  from  which  a  principle  is  to  be  extracted. 

''It  is  not  to  produce  a  man  academically  learned  that  the  study  of  law  by  cases 
is  urged,  but  because  it  is  believed,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Dicey,  'that  to  master 
the  rules  of  English  law  yon  must  study  these  rulea  as  applied  to  the  affairs  of  life;' 
that  'the  lawyer  or  student  who  really  caters  into  the  results  of  a  line  of  leading 
cases  learns  more  than  a  few  verbal  maxims  which  may  be  committed  to  memory;' 
that  'he  sees  what  U  the  true  meaning  of  legal  doctrines  when  applied  to  facts;' 
that  he  'becomes',  as  Mr.  Finch  well  expressea it,  'familiar  with  the  tone  of  thought, 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  prevails  in  our  courts f'  *  •  *  that  'he  learns,  in 
short,  by  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  learued,  the  notion  of  justice  which 
the  lawyers  and  judges  of  England  have  developed  by  labors  extending  over  cen- 
turies, and  have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  people.'  What  Mr.  Dicey 
says  of  English  lawyers  and  judges  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  American  lawyers 
and  judges. 

"Tho  objection  that  the  student,  under  this  system,  is  taught  to  regard  law  as  a 
mere  aggregation  of  cases,  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that  the  system  pro- 
due^  case  lawyers,  and  is  disposed  of  by  what  I  have  just  said. 

"As  tho  cases  are  selected  to  develop  a  particular  branch  of  law,  nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  the  system  consists  of  the  study  of  isolated  proposi- 
tions. To  say  that  the  study  of  cases  is  only  tho  study  of  isolated  propositions,  is 
to  deny  that  the  law  has  been  developed  through  the  cases. 

"  No  sane  man  would  hesitate  to  denounce  a  teacher  who  should  refer  a  student  to 
a  law  library  and  expect  him  to  find  for  himself  cases  developing  the  law  of  a  given 
subject  and  to  deduce  the  principles  therefrom  unaided.  Yet  the  objection  so  often 
raised,  that  it  is  absurd  to  plunge  a  beginner  into  a  chaoe  of  undigested  and  unclas- 
siQed  matter,  and  to  expect  him  to  arrange  and  classify  the  cases  and  to  deduce  the 
principles  therefrom  by  himself,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  case  system 
involved  this  absurdity.  The  objection,  however,  is  born  of  ignorance.  The  most 
casual  examination  of  the  collection  of  cases  used  in  teaching  law  by  this  method 
will  show  that  the  winnowing  process,  is  done  for  the  student,  his  material  being 
selected  for  him  and  classified  with  reference  to  topics  by  chapter  and  by  section 
and  subsection  when  necessary. 

"The  objection  to  the  case  system,  that  it  requires  of  a  tyro  work  which  can  be 
done  only  by  a  qualified  critic  or  writer,  would  have  some  force  if  the  material  were 
not  made  the  subject-matter  of  discussion  and  conference  with  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  subject.  The  objection  proceeds  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  student, 
instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  an  interchange  of  opinion  and  the  advice  and  suggea- 
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tion  of  tho  instmotor,  is  reqairod  to  deduce,  unaided,  the  principles  and  conclusions 
which  he  is  to  use  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  As  to  the  actual  ability  of  the  student  to 
deal  with  the  material  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  required  to  deal  with  it,  the 
testimony  of  a  man  who  has  administered  the  system  and  has  had,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  working  thereof  in  this  particular,  should  have  great 
weight.  Fortunately,  are  we  able  to  produce  as  a  witness  on  this  point  a  man  who, 
though  at  the  time  he  gave  his  testimony  was  on  the  bench  of  the  MassachnAetts 
supreme  court,  had,  prior  to  that  time,  qualified  himself  to  speak  of  tills  system  in 
its  working  operation  by  administering  the  same  as  a  teacher.  In  the  address,  to  which 
I  have  before  referred,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says:  'With  some  misgivings  I  plunged  a 
class  of  beginners  straight  into  Mr.  Ames's  collection  of  cases.  ♦  •  •  The  result 
was  better  than  I  even  hoped  it  would  be.  After  a  week  or  two,  when  the  first  con- 
fusing novelty  was  over,  I  found  that  my  class  examined  the  questions  proposed  with 
an  accuracy  of  view  which  they  never  could  have  learned  from  text-books  and  which 
often  exceeded  that  to  be  found  in  the  text-books.  •  •  •  My  experience  as  a 
judge  has  confirmed  the  belief  I  formed  as  a  professor.'  The  testimony  of  this 
disinterested  witness,  so  well  known  both  to  the  American  and  English  bar  as  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  and  judge,  should  certainly  outweigh  merely  theoretical  objections. 

''It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  notice  at  the  present  day,  when  discipline  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  legal  education,  and  when,  therefore,  a  student  is  supposed  to 
be  better  prepared  to  grapple  with  problems  because  of  previous  study,  the  objection 
that,  as  a  student  is  a  beginner  as  to  every  new  topic,  the  case  system  should  not  he 
used  by  him  at  any  time  during  his  course,  but  that  the  work  involved  thereiu 
should  be  done  by  him  after  he  has  become  a  lawyer. 

"It  has  been  objected  to  the  case  system  that  it  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
law  is  an  exact  science,  and  those  urging  this  objection  assert  strenuously  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  With  the  assertion  that  law  is  not  an  exact  science  I  think  all  will 
agree,  but  that  there  is  any  dependence  in  teaching  law  by  cases  and  its  being  an 
exact  science  I  fail  to  see.  That  law  is  a  science  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  tho 
case  system,  and,  I  trust,  not  denied  by  its  opponents.  But  it  is  an  applied  scicnc>e, 
depending  for  its  exactness  upon  human  reasoning,  and  is  not,  therefore,  oue  of  the 
exact  sciences;  yet,  I  trust,  for  all  that,  not  the  less  worthy  of  scientific  study. 

"  The  objection  that  the  case  system  proceeds  upon  the  study  of  old  cases  to  the 
exclusion  of  modem  cases  is  based  on  a  delusion  which  can  be  cleared  up  by  a 
casual  examination  of  the  various  selections  of  cases  used  by  the  student.  That  the 
student  is  required  to  consult  old  as  well  as  moderu  authorities  is  true.  He  is 
required  to  do  so  in  order  that  he  may  know  something  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  and  thereby  the  more  thoroughly  prepare  himself  to  deal  with  the 
problems  arising  from  our  present  complex  civilization. 

"The  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  case  system  that  only  the  unsettled  poiuts 
of  law  are  treated  thereunder.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  delusion  I  have  just  referred  to,  can  be  readily  removed  by  au 
examination  of  the  material  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student.  Anntlicr 
objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the  system  is  that  it  requires  more  time  than  the 
text-book  system  in  which  to  cover  the  field  of  law.  If  this  statement  is  to  bo  taken 
as  meaning  that  more  topics  can  be  touched  upon  in  a  given  length  of  time  under 
tho  text-book  system  than  are  considered  in  the  same  time  under  the  case  system,  the 
statement  is  true.  But  if  the  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  in  the  same 
Icugth  of  time  more  law  can  be  mastered  under  tho  text-book  system  than  under  the 
case  system,  the  assumption  begs  the  entire  question,  and  is  most  emphatically  denied. 
The  advocates  of  the  case  system  believe  that  the  system  produces  a  lawyer  more 
quickly  than  the  text-book  system,  for  the  reason  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  powers 
of  aualysis,  discrimination,  and  judgment  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  study  of 
cases  by  the  student  before  graduation  must  be  acquired  by  the  student  of  the  text- 
book system  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  student  and  has  become  a  practicing  law\  cr. 

*<The  objection  to  the  case  system  that  it  logically  demands  the  examination  autl 
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discassion  of  every  case  of  record,  case  by  case,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  best  thought  of  the  day,  while  the  adjudged  cases  are  nomerous,  the  control- 
ling principles  are  comparatively  few. 

*^lt  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  law  can  be  taught  exclusively  by  cases,  for 
the  reason  that  I  know  of  no  teacher  who  has  made  the  attempt.  Speaking  for  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected,  I  may 
say  that  in  all  of  the  courses  where  the  case  system  of  instruction  is  followed — and 
it  is  practically  the  system  by  which  all  the  instruction  in  private  or  municipal  law  is 
^ven — ^text-books  are  used  and  oral  instruction  is  given.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  case  system  is  not  the  exclusive  use  of  cases,  but  that  the  reported  cases  are  made 
the  basis  of  instruction,  where  in  other  schools  they  are  referred  to,  if  at  all,  by  way 
of  illustration  only,  and  that  text-books,  which  in  most  schools  are  made  the  basis 
of  instruction,  are  used  for  purposes  of  reference  and  collateral  reading,  and  to  enable 
students  to  compare  their  own  generalizations  with  those  of  the  authors  of  standard 
works. 

*'One  occasionally,  but  seldom  in  this  day  of  advanced  thought  and  education, 
hears  the  objection  raised  to  the  case  system  that  it  does  not  make  the  study  of  law 
easy  for  the  student,  and  partaking  of  this  objection  is  the  suggestion  that  the  prov- 
ince of  the  teacher  is  to  teach.  Of  course,  these  objections  raise  squarely  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  burden  that  should  bo  put  upon  a  pupil  and  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  by  a  teacher.  We  admit  that  the  system  does  not  proceed  on  the  idea  of 
'the  law  made  easy.'  We  believe  the  law  to  be  a  difficult  science,  which  can  be  made 
easy  only  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the  stu- 
dent. We  believe  that  the  information  which  the  student  receives  should  be  the 
result  of  thought  and  effort  on  his  part.  As  Mr.  Gray  has  well  expressed  it,  'The 
greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  known  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  a  mid- 
wife. His  task,  he  said,  was  to  aid  the  scholar  to  bring  forth  his  own  ideas.  He, 
to-day,  will  bo  the  most  successful  teacher  who  can  best  exercise  this  obstetrical 
function.  And  in  law  no  better  way  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  the  student  work 
for  himself  than  to  give  him  a  series  of  cases  on  a  topic  and  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  which  they  have  settled  and  the  process  by  which  they  have 
been  evolved.'  Of  course,  this  represents  a  diflference  of  ideas,  and  each  person 
will  choose  that  one  of  the  two  which  more  strongly  appeals  to  his  experience  and 
common  sense. 

**  To  summarize :  The  reasons  that  I  would  urge  for  the  adoption  of  the  case  system 
of  instruction  are,  first,  that  law,  like  other  applied  sciences,  should  be  studied  in  its 
application  if  one  is  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  thereof;  second,  that  this  is 
entirely  feasible,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  adjudged  cases  are  numerous  the  prin- 
ciples controlling  them  are  comparatively  few ;  third,  that  it  is  by  the  study  of  cases 
that  one  is  to  acquire  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and  judgment, 
qualities  indispensable  to  the  practicing  lawyer ;  fourth,  that  the  study  of  cases  best 
develops  the  power  to  analyze  and  to  state  clearly  and  concisely  a  complicated  state 
of  farts,  a  power  which,  in  no  small  degree,  distinguishes  the  good  from  the  poor  or 
indifferent  lawyer;  fifth,  that  the  system,  because  of  the  study  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, avoids  the  danger  of  producing  a  mere  case  lawyer,  while  it  furnishes,  because 
the  principles  are  studied  in  their  application  to  facts,  an  effectual  preventive  of  any 
tendency  to  mere  academic  learning ;  sixth,  that  the  student,  by  the  study  of  cases, 
not  only  follows  the  law  in  its  growth  and  development,  but  thereby  acquires  the 
habit  of  legal  thought  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  cases,  and  which 
must  be  acquired  by  him  either  as  a  student  or  after  he  has  become  a  practitioner,  if 
he  is  to  attain  any  success  as  a  lawyer;  seventh,  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  exciting 
and  holding  the  interest  of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  making  a 
lasting  impression  upon  his  mind;  eighth,  that  it  is  a  method  distinctly  productive 
of  individuality  in  teaching  and  of  a  scientific  spirit  of  investigation,  independence, 
and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

''So  far  I  have  considered  methods  only  in  the  abstract,  entirely  eliminating 
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wliaty  in  praetioe,  can  not  be  eHminatedy  namely,  ih»  personal  equation.  I  am  £nm 
to  say  that,  in  my  opinion^  the  case  system  requires  a  liigher  order  of  inteiii^nee  on 
tho  part  of  the  pupil  than  is  required  under  the  text-book  system^  but  it  does  no4 
require  a  higher  order  of  intelligeuce  than  should  be  poasessed  by  anyone  aspiring 
to  become  a  lawyer.  Not  only  must  the  jiersonal  equation  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pupil,  but  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  importaoce 
iu  any  system  of  education.  I  fully  appreciate  that  what  is  meat  for  oae  may  be 
poison  for  another.  Any  given  teacher,  because  of  his  pecnliarities,  might  sacceed 
Avith  a  method  inferior  to  another  under  whieh  he  would  fail,  and  for  this  reason, 
every  instruetor  in  law  in  Celombia  College  has,  and  I  hope  always  will  have^  abeo- 
luto  freedom  of  choice  in  his  methods  of  teachiug.  But,  from  this  point  of  -view,  an 
argument  whieh  can  be  fairly  urged  in  favor  of  the  case  system  is  that  the  naethotl 
of  teaching  involved  therein  is  so  flexible  that  two  men  may  use  it  as  a  basis  of 
instruction,  and  tho  teaching  of  the  one  hardly  suggest  the  teaching  of  the  other. 

'^I  agree  entirely,  however,  with  the  statement  made  by  Professor  McClain  belore 
this  body  last  year,  that '  Each  successful  teacber  has  his  own  i>ecnliaritiea  growiug 
out  of  his  personal  relation  with  his  surroundings,  and  any  attempt  on  the  one  hand 
to  copy  the  particular  method  of  another,  or,  on  the  oth^  hand,  to  put  a  trade-mark 
upon  i>eculiar  ways  of  teaching,  will  necessarily  prove  abortive.' 

*'  Garfield's  definition  of  a  universi^  waa  a  pine  table,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one 
end  and  the  student  at  the  other;  but  it  was  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  ptfsonality  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  which  could 'not  be  transmitted  to  another,  and  not  the  table,  that 
attracted  Garfield.  Rugby  had  its  Arnold,  but  Arnold  died,  and  with  him  his  per- 
sonality. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  EACB  IN  INDUSTRY/ 


The  financial  history  of  the  larger  institations  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
is  epitomized  in  the  case  of  the  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  of  Alabama. 
ITiat  institution,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881,  started  in  the  world  without  a  dollar  except 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  ftom  the  State  for  tuition  of  State  students.  Dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date  the  institution  has  received 
$421,956  in  cash,  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

The  State  of  Alabama,  about  9  per  cent,  or $37,000 

The  Peabody  fund,  about  1  percent,  or 5, 163 

The  John  F.  Slater  fund,  about  4  per  cent,  or 15,500 

The  students,  about  12  per  cent,  or 51,451 

Gifts,  about 74  percent,  or 312,842 

Total  for  the  thirteen  years 421,956 

Of  the  above  amount  about  44  per  cent,  or  $187,613,  was  paid  for  student  labor 
between  1881  and  1894. 

Reduced  to  its  essential  element,  the  whole  matter  is  '* student  labor,"  paid  for  by 
benevolent  people  and  done  in  buildings  and  fields,  provided  by  these  same  kind- 
hearted  persons  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  negro  youth  to  acquire  an  education 
without  loss  of  self-respect.'  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessitous  couditiou 
of  the  negro  and  the  idea  of  self-helpfulness  are  the  magic  notes  that  have  drawn  so 
many  millions  from,  more  especially,  the  North,  to  effect  his  education.  But  this,  so 
toKpeak,  incidental  idea  of  manual  labor  in  exchange  for  an  education  xapidly  became 
the  general  principle,  that  the  education  of  the  negro  is  to  bo  best  effected  through 
systematically  teaching  him  to  labor.  Thus  ** student  labor"  is  no  longer  at  this 
epoch  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  a  means  to  an  end,  but  is  an  end,  if  not  the 
end.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  older  and  more  stratified  societies 
than  our  own,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commissioner  to  have  pre9ente<l  the  character 
of  the  technical  equipment  and  course  of  instnictiou  of  the  institutions  interested  in 
the  effort  to  teach  the  negro  the  dignity  of  labor.' 

In  applying  to  the  negro  in  America  a  conrse  of  trade  instruction  such  as  has 
never  been  in  geuei*al  systematically  or  successfully  operated  in  schools  for  the 
whites  in  this  country,'  it  is  a  question  how  far  methods  that  in  the  past  have  failed, 
or  the  newer  so-called  "manual-training"  methods  are  applicable  to  the  colored 
race.     Unmistakably  there  is  abroad  at  the  present  time  an  idea  that  m  regard  to 

■Students  muAt  pay  in  advance  $5  ft  month  for  board.  •  *  •  The  school  endeavors  to  give  each 
pupil  T^  worth  of  work  monthly,  which  in  most  casoB  able-bodied  persons  can  earn.— Catalogue  Hamp> 
ton  Institute,  p.  58. 

*The  object  of  this  institution  is,  "First,  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labor."— Many  catalognes. 

'The  New  York  trade  schools  are  not  an  oxoeption,  for  their  work  is  completely  divorced  from 
roentiil  training. 

*  By  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  the  Bureau.  1019 
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the  mental  training  of  the  n«gro  there  most  be  <' appreciated  one  imi>ortaiit  and  far- 
reaching  fact — a  fact  that  has  been  too  generally  overlooked  by  those  charged  with 
the  edncatlon  of  the  negro — namely,  that  the  cnrriculum  and  methods  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  the  whit«  race  need  essential  modification  and  adaptation  in  their 
application  to  negro  schools/'  for  in  the  education  of  the  negro,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ''  practical  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  difficulties  and  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  his  moral  weaknesses."  *  Now,  if  we  substitute  for  the  **  intel- 
lectual difficulties"  and  **  moral  weaknesses''  to  be  considered  in  the  mental  training 
of  the  negro  the  hereditary  aptitudes  for  certain  kinds  of  labor  possessed  by  him, 
the  conclusions  of  an  official  of  the  last  census  will  bear  upon  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance for  imparting  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  or  self-helpfhlness.  These  con- 
clusions are — 

''The  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  cities  [of  8,000  population  or  more]  has  in 
every  case  been  less  than  that  of  whites,  though  their  proportionate  increase  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  This  gain  is,  however,  very  slight,  and  is 
probably  not  significant.  While  the  negro  is  extremely  gregarious,  and  is  by  that 
instinct  drawn  toward  the  great  centers  of  population,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
fitted  cither  by  nature  or  education  for  those  vocations  for  the  pursuit  of  which  men 
collect  in  cities;  that  is,  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  inclinations  of  this 
race,  drawn  from  its  inheritance,  tend  to  keep  it  wedded  to  the  soil,  and  the  prol»a- 
bilitics  are  that  as  cities  increase  in  the  United  States  in  number  and  size  and  with 
them  manufactures  and  commerce  develop,  the  great  body  of  the  negroes  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  aloof  from  them  and  cultivate  the  soil,  as  heretofore."^ 

Whether  hereditary  inclination,  early  association,  or  social  anta<;onism  will  keep 
the  negro  wedded  to  industrial  isolation  as  a  small  farmer,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
that  his  longings  are  away  from  the  farm,  as  are  those  of  the  youth  of  the  white  race, 
and  probably  for  the  same  reasons ;  both  having  seen  so  much  of  its  worst  side  before 
experience  had  taught  them  to  recognize  the  better.  This  tendency  away  from  the 
farm  has  been  ascribed  to  the  quickening  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  the  birth 
of  high  aspirations  dae  to  an  elementary  education,  but  instead  of  counteracting  it 
by  agricultural  instruction,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  the  greatest  weight  is  being  put 
upon  industrial  instruction,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  for  which  vocation  the 
negro*' is  not  fitted  either  by  nature  or  education,"  according  to  the  authority 
quoted  above. 

Takiug  the  negro  in  his  present  industrial  condition  as  more  at  home  on  the  hoil 
than  in  the  alleys  and  back  streets  of  cities  and  towns,  it  will  be  best  to  examine  into 
tbo  character  of  the  instruction  which  is  intended  to  fit  him  for  his  ancestral  vocation, 
then  iuto  that  which  fits  him  for  village  or  cross-roads  industries  and  those  of  the 
shop  or  foundry. 

Before  presenting  these  topics,  however,  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Shorter 
University  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  requires  mention.  This  institution,  as  yet  a  uni- 
versity only  in  plan,  owes  its  existence  to  the  policy  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  establish  schools  in  every  State  where  its  membership  is  very  large. 
The  progress  of  the  school  under  its  original  name  of  Bethel  Institute  is  due  to  the 
active  service  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Arkansas,  who  have  given  labor  and  money  to  promote  "liberal  learning" 
within  its  territory  among  the  colored  race.  The  prospectus  is  quite  guarded  in  its 
rt^feronce  to  industrial  education,  the  new  university  ''aiming  to  give  ample  prepa- 
ration to  young  men  and  young  women  for  personal  success  and  usefulness,  and 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  effects  of  too  great  specialization  on  the  one  hand  and 
extreme  diffusion  on  the  other."  ^ 


1  Report  of  Commission  of  Visitation  to  Tnscaloosa  Institute  for  Training  Colored  MinistArs^  Third 
An.  Ropt.of  Ex.  Com.  to  Gen'l  Ass.  of  Araer.  Pres.  Church,  pp.  13,  14. 

2  Statistical  Sketch  of  the  Negroes  In  the  United  SUtes,  p.  16,  by  Henry  Gannett,  published  by  Slater 
Fand. 

'So  also  Fisk  University. 
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TRAINING  IN  AGRICOLTUBE. 

In  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  colleges  for  the  colored  race  science— chem- 
ical, physical,  or  botanical — and  nonremunerative  practice  have  been  in  the  position  of 
vowels  and  consonants  in  the  science  of  philology  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  in  which, 
according  to  Voltaire,  consonants  went  for  very  little  and  vowels  for  nothing  at  all. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  schools  having  large  farms  must,  under  the  stress  of 
tho  necessity  of  supporting  the  simple-minded,  confiding  proletarians  who  crowd  to 
their  halls,  use  their  fields  to  support  their  charges  as  well  as  to  educate  them  within 
the  walls,  though  the  latter  purpose  is  the  essence  of  their  being.  The  value  of  the 
strength  of  the  would-be  educated  field  hand  in  tilling  the  scholastic  acres  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  acres  have  been  increased  in  order  that  the  clients  of 
the  institution  to  which  they  belong  might  be  more  numerous  and  thus  more  colored 
people  educated. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  management  of  the  several  schools  are  pur- 
posely ignoring  that  agricultural  phenomena  and  operations  have  an  interesting  and 
intelligible  explanation  systematically  digested  into  a  body  of  doctrine  called  science, 
which  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  understanding  and  develop  reflection.  At 
several  institutious,  especially  at  those  endowed  with  the  national  land-grant  act  of 
1862,  or  the  additional  endowment  act  of  1890,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  teach  the 
scientific  principles  of  agriculture.  At  the  Hampton  Institute,  for  instance,  which 
is  in  reality  a  village  of  over  a  thoosand  people,  the  purpose  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  is  to  give  every  boy  in  the  day  school  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  farming,  and  to  carry  those  who  may  so  elect  through  a  higher  course, 
which  will  fit  them  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture  and  superintendents  of  farms.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  home  and  Homenway  farms.  In  order  to  produce  milk 
and  vegetables  for  the  boarding  department  and  hay  and  ensilage  for  the  stock,  110 
acres  of  the  home  farm  are  kept  under  cultivation.  The  Hemenway  farm  is  devoted 
to  grass,  grain,  stock,  and  dairy  purposes.  Tho  farms  have  the  necessary  buildings 
for  75  cows,  50  horses,  500  swine,  and  a  flock  of  sheep ;  the  home  farm  having  also 
two  greenhouses,  hot  beds,  etc.,  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  forcing  of  flowers 
and  of  vegetables.  There  are  two  courpes:  one  elective  and  the  other  required. 
The  required  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given 
to  each  boy  of  the  normal  school.    This  instruction  deals  with — 

8.  Cultivation  of  the  crop. 

9.  Manures  and  fertilizers. 

10.  Rotation  of  crops. 

11.  Diversified  farming. 


1.  The  origin,  formation,  composition,  and  me- 

chanical condition  of  soils. 

2.  Composition  of  the  plant. 

3.  Plant  food  in  the  soiL 

4.  Elfect  of  water  on  soil  and  crop. 

5.  Drainage. 

6.  Preparing  tho  land  for  the  crop. 

7.  How  plants  grow. 


12.  Culture  of  the  leading  farm  crops. 

13.  Fruit  culture. 

14.  Truck  and  kitchen  garden. 

15.  Farm  Uve  stock. 


The  boys  taking  the  elect ivQi^conrse  receive  five  lessons  instead  of  one  during  the 
week,  and  the  above  course  is  ^'greatly  enlarged.''  For  the  elective  students  in 
the  spring  of  1894  a  small  experimental  garden  was  carried  on.  This  experimental 
work  is  to  be  enlarged  and  every  theoretical  principle  of  the  class  room  is  to  be 
demonstrated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  field. 

Another  well-considered  course,  though  perhaps  less  theoretic,  is  given  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Normal,  Ala.  The  cur- 
riculum is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Soils,  plants,  animals,  management  and  diseases  of  live  stock,  gardening. 
Second  year:  Soils,  dairying,  manures. 

Third  year:  Gardening,  dn'inage,  groin  and  grass  growing,  poultry,  sheep  and  cattle  raising, 
dairying,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  bees,  political  economy. 

The  course  of  another  institution,  however,  more  accurately  shows  the  chnraoter 
of  the  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  schools  for  colored  people.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  of  this  institution  consists  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  which  is 
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a  farm  of  150  acres,  prodnciog  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,200  boshols  of  potatoes,  etc, 
and  a  school  of  horticulture  (anew  department)  of  12  acres,  plajited  in  potatoes,  sweet 
com,  turnips,  etc.  These  schools  furnish  employment  and  oxporieuce  to  stadoatj 
and  supply,  at  the  market  price,  fresh  provisions  for  the  boarding  department. 

TRAINIXG  IX  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industrial  work  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  instruction  in  work  from  doing 
which  no  pecuniary  profits  arise  to  the  student  while  in  the  school ;  the  secood  is 
instruction  in  trades  which  may  profit  the  student  in  money  value,  and  the  third 
is  work  in  which  the  chief  object  is  the  self-support  of  the  student  while  at  the 
institution,  such  as  the  girls  of  the  normal  department  do  in  the  steam  laundry  and 
the  boys  of  the  night  school  do  on  the  home  and  Hemenway  farms,  as  mentioned 
uuder  instruction  in  agriculture  above.  But  as  the  organization  of  industrial 
training  at  the  Hampton  Institute  is  nnnsnally  complete,  the  aim  of  a  large  insti- 
tution farther  South  is  a  better  expression  of  the  general  character  of  industrial 
education  as  given  in  the  schools  for  the  colored.  This  aim  is  "  to  turn  aU  labor 
and  all  articles  produced  by  labor  to  advantage  and  utility.  Therefore  the  indus- 
trial departments  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  equipment  of  the  institution,  and 
they  are  in  most  cases  a  source  of  income  to  the  student  as  well  as  a  means  of 
iuHtruction.'' 

Thus  acquainted  with  the  underlying  principle  of  the  industrial  instmetion,  we 
may  pass  to  its  kinds  and  methods,  noting  as  we  proceed,  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  work  being  effected  by  the  requirements  of  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund; 
to  Avit,  that  the  underlying  principle  shall  be  instruction  instead  of  remuneration. 


The  institutions  for  the  eilucation  of  the  colored  race  take  kindly  to  the  printing 
press ;  perhaps  printing  is  a  vocation  strongly  congenial  to  the  colored  man.  Among 
the  first  industries  introduced  into  a  school  for  the  negro  is  the  trade  of  printing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  useful  to  institutions  situated  financially  as  these  institu- 
tions were  and  are  now,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  alluring  to  the  aspiring 
student  than  to  become  familiar  with  the  processes  for  disseminating  the  uccro- 
maucy  of  words;  besides  all  this,  as  a  trade  it  ofiers  more  opportunities  of  arousing 
the  intelligence  tlian  all  the  other  trades  put  together. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions  there  is  no  large  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
negro  that  does  not  teach  printing.  At  the  Schofiold  School,  established  at  Aiken, 
8.  C,  in  1868,  the  printing  office  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  department  and 
for  several  years  has  been  self-supporting,  a  fact  very  encouraging  to  the  manage- 
ment, when  consideration  is  made  that  there  are  three  other  printing  offices  in  Aiken 
with  which  their  press  has  to  compete.  Most  of  the  trade  of  this  school  comes  from 
the  hotels  and  business  houses  of  Aiken,  but  at  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  ''jobs  come  to  the  Normal  School  press  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  aim  being  to  satisfy  both  in  style  and  price  of  work,  making  the  work  of  the 
printing  office  one  of  the  best  paying  features  of  industry  in  the  school  at  present," 
Still  another  instance  of  the  diversity  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  school  printing 
office  is  afi'orded  by  that  of  Wilberforce  University,  l^om  this  department  are 
issued  the  university  circulars,  letter  heads,  programmes,  forms,  rules,  and  general 
job  work,  the  value  of  which  for  1893-94  was  estimated  to  be  $148.70.  At  the  Norfolk 
Mission  College  the  boys  of  the  high  school  receive  training  in  composition,  type- 
setting, and  presswork,  thereby  practically  illustrating  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  while  doing  the  college  Job  work. 

The  course  in  printing  is  well  attended.  At  Biddle  University,  out  of  131  students 
in  carpentry,  printing,  shoemaking,  and  bricklaying,  27  i>er  cent  were  studying 
printing     At  Wilberforce  as  many  were  in  the  printing  office  as  in  the  carpenter 
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fihop.  At  Central  Teonessce  Collei^ey  oat  of  77  in  5  mechanical  depjurtmente,  19  per 
cent  were  in  the  printing  office.  At  Livingstone  College  8  of  the  15  students  receiv- 
ing a  course  in  trades  were  in  the  printing  office.  At  the  Aloorn  College  14  students 
entered  the  printing  department  the  year  of  its  introduction  (1893J,  with  83  in  the 
older  carpenter  and  blacksmith  courses.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  nt 
Wilbcrforco  and  other  institutions  young  women  engage  in  this  vocation. 

The  course  in  printing  is  probably  the  most  thorough,  and  certainly  the  longest,  at 
tho  Hampton  Institute  and  its  follower,  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  course  is  four 
years  in  duration,  ten  hours  a  day  once  or  twice  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  trade. 
Speciid  instruction  is  given  in  the  class  room,  but  outside  of  working  hours,  regard- 
ing stock,  mailing  estimates^  and  various  other  matters.  In  the  first  year  general 
duty  work  is  required,  followed  by  instruction  on  job  presses.  During  tho  sec- 
ond year  instruction  is  given  at  the  case  on  newspaper  and  book  composition. 
During  the  third  year  there  is  general  job  work  and  book  imposing.  During  the 
fourth  year  the  teaching  includes  miscellaneous  job  work,  proof  reading,  cylinder 
press  work,  tablet  making,  and  the  binding  of  check  and  order  books.  Applicants 
to  learn  this  trade  must  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  gram- 
mar. At  Tuskegee  Institute  the  course  of  training  is  three  years,  though  the  cur- 
riculum is  of  four.  There  the  theoretical  instruction  is  given  from  4.45  to  5.30  p.  m. 
The  usual  course,  however,  is  of  two  or  three  years,  and  is  very  well  shown  by  the 
curriculum  of  Wilberforce  University : 


Steond  year. 

First  term :  Book  work  begun.  Casting  off,  mak- 
ing  ap,  and  locking  forms. 

Second  term :  Bookwork  continued.  Plain  and 
ornamental  job  work. 

Third  term:  Book  sad  Job  work  eontinaed. 
Proofreading. 


Firtt  year. 

First  term :  Printerii*  tonus.  Practice  in  fixed 
rules  for  punctuation.  Use  of  appliances.  Prac- 
tice at  case. 

Second  terra:  Plain oomposition.  MeMurement 
.  of  type.    Newspaper  and  job  work,  began. 

Third  term:  Plain  composition  and  job  work 
continued.  Estimating^  grading  measurement  of 
paper  and  cardboard. 

At  Flsk  University  the  class,  which  consists  of  15  young  men  and  7  young  women, 
gives  one  hour  a  day  to  the  work,  and  students  may  remain  in  the  class  two  years. 
At  the  State  Colored  Normal  School  of  Alabama  11  per  cent  of  the  134  students  in 
7  trades  are  in  the  printing  department,  three  hours  for  three  days  each  week  for 
three  years  being  devoted  to  acquiring  the  trade. 


CARPE25TBY. 


The  beginnings  of  the  great  schools  for  the  colored  race  being  hampered  by  tlie 
impccuniosity  of  the  founders,  as  in  the  ultra  case  of  the  Tuskegee  lustitute,  which 
was  originally  housed  in  an  old  negro  church  and  a  shanty,  a  corps  of  carpenters 
became  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  school.  The  light  character  of  tim- 
ber construction  employed  in  this  country'  and  the  great  facility  with  which  all  the 
more  intricate  portions  of  a  building  can  be  obtained,  from  a  factory  fitted  up 
with  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors,  and  the  other  suborindate 
parts  that  give  finish  to  a  house,  have  enabled  the  schools  for  the  colored  race  to 
reduce  their  expenses  for  building  to  a  very  great  extent  by  using  the  muscle  of 
the  pupils.  The  benevolent  gave  money  to  be  paid  for  student  labor,  the  students 
at  carjKjntry  paid  the  institution  the  money  they  received,  and  the  institution  gave 
thcni  tuition,  board,  and  lodging,  and  in  addition  taught  them  carpentry  and  the 
diguity  of  labor  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  apprentice  boy  is  taught  his 
profession  and  its  dignity.  Under  the  directive  influence  of  the  management  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  the  equally  conclusive  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gres.s  of  August  30,  1890,  granting  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  for  the 
better  endowment  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
another  conception  of  teaching  carpentry  has  been  inculcated,  in  which  there  is,  so  to 
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Bpeak^  mach  leas  field  work  bnt  much  more  preparation.  Thus  the  most  exten^rdy 
followed  trade  taught  in  the  class  of  institutions  under  review  is  being  plac^  ou  a 
purely  instmctional  basis^  the  State  and  the  two  funds  above  mentioned  doing,  or 
allowing  other  money  to  be  used  in  doing,  the  institutional  building. 

The  Hampton  Institute  is  the  only  institution  that  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  manual  training  (or  Russian  system  of  preparatory  instruction)  and 
trade  teaching,  other  institutions  more  or  less  mixing  the  two  ideas.  Its  course 
in  manual  training  is  put  down  as  a  branch  of  technical  work,  and  is  a  course  in 
the  manipulation  of  wood,  covering  three  years,  while  its  course  in  carpentry,  also 
of  three  years  of  ten  hours  a  day,  is  a  trade  department,  in  which  the  x>rii>i^^ 
object  is  the  imparting  of  skill  to  the  apprentice,  and  the  secondary  object  his  per- 
sonal xiecuniary  gain.  For  purposes  of  comparison  by  those  interested  in  distinctions 
which  are  based  on  a  difference,  the  two  courses  are  given  in  a  footnote.^  This 
remunerated  work  is,  in  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  paid  for  by  a 
salary  scheme.  The  carpentry  department  of  that  school  is  under  a  foreman  of  great 
practical  experience  as  a  houscbuilder  and  Joiner,  aud  apt  and  industrious  young 
men  are  salaried  as  follows:  First  year  (probationary),  board  and  washing;  second 
year,  $50  and  board  and  washing;  third  year,  $75  and  board  and  washing;  foarth 
year,  $100  and  board  and  washing.  These  salaried  persons  work  through  the  day 
and  attend  the  night  school.  They  have  erected  all  the  school  buildings  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  buildings  for  the  public. 

The  ''manual  training^'  course  as  put  in  oi>eration  in  the  Hampton  Institute  is  doe 
to  the  Slater  Fund  trustees.  The  institutions  having  instruction  of  the  kind  are 
Tougaloo  University,  Straight  University,  Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 
School,  Atlanta  University  (first  year),  Howard  University,  aud  probably  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. But  with  these  exceptions  the  majority  of  the  institutions  have  only  the 
''trade  course''  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  though  the  splendid  shops  of  that  school  ■ 
may  give  its  students  advantages  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  machinery  not 
possessed  by  less  favored  institutions. 

The  course  of  Clark  University  is  unique  and  well  worth  reproduction.     Its  prin- 


» Manual  training  eourte. 
(Three  yean.) 

This  course  is  to  give  prmotice  in  the  ordinary 
processes  and  principles  which  enter  Into  con- 
struction in  wood.  The  course  is  given  to  all  the 
boys  not  taking  trades  and  the  girls  of  the  middle 
normal  class : 

Mciisuring  ou  a  piano  surface  with  rule  and 
knife.  Squaring  with  try  square  and  knife. 
Gauging  with  thumb  gauge.  Sawing  to  a  line 
with  back  saw.  Planing  to  a  true  surface.  Test- 
ing with  square  and  by  sight.  Planing  to  size 
squarely  and  truly.  Planing  ends  with  block 
plane.  Lining  rough  lumber  with  straightedge 
and  line.  Bippiug  with  saw.  Making  lialf  Joint, 
or  box  halving.  Making  dado,  or  cross  groove. 
Nailing  butt  joints.  Mortise  and  tenon.  Boring, 
doweling,  etc.  Making  joints  fastened  with 
•crews,  rivets,  and  bolts.  Clinch  nailing.  Gluing. 
Makiug  a  smooth  surface.  Grooved  work.  Miter 
joints.  Irregular  bovele.  Dovetail  and  scarf 
joints.  Layingout  and  sawing  curved  lines.  Put- 
ting together  curved  work.  Bending  by  sawing 
and  by  steaming.  Articles  are  occasionally  made, 
but  training  in  principles  after  models  is  the 
object.  There  is  also  taught:  Tools,  their  names, 
etc.  Materials,  character,  etc.  Principles  of  wood 
construction.  Terms.  Measuring  lumber.  Bill 
of  materials.    Beading  plans. 


Oarpmtryi 
(Three  years,  ten  hoars  a  day.) 

First  year.  One  mouth's  technical  inatraotloi 
and  practice  in  the  u.^  of  toobi.  Assisting  men 
advanced  students  in  filling  orders,  at  the  lath^ 
scroll  saws,  tenouer,  mortiser,  and  borer. 

Second  year.  Instruction  and  practice  in  ope- 
rating one  or  more  of  these  machine;?.  Instructioa 
and  practice  in  regular  bench  work.  Makinf 
window  and  door  frames,  sash,  doors,  and  mantela. 
Instmction  in  drawing, 

Third  year.  Instruction  and  practice  in  mors 
advanced  carpentry  work.  Instruction  in  archi- 
tectural  drawing.  Practice  in  working  from  detail 
drawings. 

To  those  who  show  special  fitness  for  it  Instrao- 
tion  is  given  in  cabinet  work,  stair  building,  wood 
carving,  or  designing. 

Blackboard  exercises  with  explanatory  talks 
relative  to  the  work  are  given  each  week. 

Carpentry  in  also  taught  in  the  repair  nhop. 
Much  new  work  in  building  (upon  the  gronndsof 
the  institution)  and  Ju  furniture  making  is  alas 
done,  affording  valuable  praotioe, 
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cipal  heads  are  experimonts  and  lectures,  woodworking,  iron  working,  carriage  paint- 
log,  hamessmaking,  and  printing.  There  is  a  clear  ring  to  its  apparently  especial 
adaptation  to  carriage  building. 

BXPKBIMENT8  AND  LBCTUBS8. 

1..  Strength  of  materialB. 

a.  Arrangement  of  materiale  for  greatest  strength. 

b.  Methods  of  joining  together  timbers,  plates,  etc.,  to  give  least  per  cent  of  lost  strength. 
e.  Selection  of  materials. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  wagon  making,  trass  work,  house  building,  bridge  work,  etc. 

2.  Powers. 

a.  The  lever. 

b.  The  wedge. 

c.  The  screw. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  animal,  wind,  steam,  and  electric  power. 

3.  Friction. 

a.  The  drag. 

b.  The  wheel. 

e.  The  inclined  plane  with  varlotis  materials. 

d.  The  foregoing  as  applied  to  air,  water,  machinery,  etc.,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
draft  of  vehicles  on  soft  and  hard  roads. 

WOODWOBKniG. 

1.  Ifame  and  use  of  tools  (on  waste  lumber). 

2.  Making  Joint  from  drawing. 

3.  Making  Joint  ft*om  pupil's  own  drawing,  repeated  until  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  is  acquired 

and  command  of  tools  attained. 

4.  Making  plain,  straight  vehicle  body  and  gear  from  specification,  also  making  design  to  give 

required  strength  with  least  outlay  of  material  and  labor.    Estimate  of  cost 

5.  Making  complete  set  of  geometrical  figures. 

C.  Tracing  out  projections  of  different  combinations  of  geometrical  figures. 

7.  Circular  joint  making  from  pupil's  own  drawing. 

8.  Curved  and  paneled  body  making  Arom  pupil's  own  design.    Estimated  cost. 

Elective:  Wood  turning  and  wood  machine  work.    Wood  and  scroll  design.     Pattern  making. 
Cabinetmaking. 

ISONWOBKINO. 

1.  Use  of  tools  and  forge  on  waste  iron. 

2.  Plain  welding,  upsetting,  and  drawing  out  iron;  staple,  hasp,  and  bolt  making;  scroll,  spiral,  and 

curve  bending  from  drawing. 
8.  Joint  and  tool  making  from  pupil's  own  design. 

4.  Ironing  of  plain  vehicle  from  specifications  furnished,  making  the  design  to  give  proi>er  strength 

to  each  part  with  the  least  weight  of  material.    Estimate  of  cost. 

5.  Making  complete  set  of  geometrical  figures. 

6.  Tracing  out  projections  of  different  combinations  of  geometrical  figures. 

7.  Jump  welding,  scroll  cutting,  and  ornamental  work  from  pupil's  own  design. 

8.  Ironing  of  carriage  from  pupil's  own  design.    Estimate  of  cost. 

Course. — Every  young  man  above  the  age  of  16  and  below  the  college  classes  is 
required  to  devote  two  hours  per  diem  to  manual  training,  consisting  of  theoretical 
and  practical  work.  Pupils  are  required  not  only  to  construct  miniature  models,  but 
products  for  the  market  as  well,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  life  should 
no  professional  position  open  to  them. 

The  Clafflin  University  makes  a  division  of  it49  carpentry  department  into  a  **  school 
of  woodworking"  and  another  of  "woodworking  by  machinery."  In  the  first  a 
variety  of  actual  work  is  performed,  such  as  building  cottages,  shops,  repairing  build- 
ings, furniture,  fences,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  in  the  second  the  work  of 
a  sash  and  furniture  factory  has  been  carried  on. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the  Hampton  and  the  Tuskegee  institutes  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  embrace  a  sawmill.  At  Hampton  this  feature  is  considered  as  an 
^'industry  "  (primarily  remunerative  to  the  student)  and  thongh  the  employee  may 
learn  the  handling,  drying,  grading,  and  measuring  of  rough  lumber,  the  industry 
does  not  seem  to  be  considered  a  trade  as  at  Tuskegee,  where  there  is  a  "course  of 
ED  94 65 
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study  in  Bawoiilliug'^  which  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  what  may  be  learned 
at  the  Hampton  Institute  except  the  felling  of  timber  which  is  cut  for  Hampton  Insti- 
tute in  North  Carolina  and  floated  up  in  rafts.  At  Clafflin  University  there  is  a  grift- 
mill.  Both  of  these  departments,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  baviog  heeo 
introduced  more  for  their  utility  to  the  institution  than  to  add  to  its  indastrial 
eqaipment. 

W  H  EELWBIOHTIKO. 

This  is  a  special  form  of  carpentry,  and  is  with  two  exceptions  treated  as  belong- 
iug  to  that  department.  It  is  by  no  means  so  nnmerously  followed  as  carpentry  noi 
have  nearly  as  many  institutions  introduced  it  as  have  introduced  woodworking. 
At  Tuskegee  the  couise  is  coupled  with  carriage  trimming,  and  at  Hampton  with  the 
making  of  farm  implements,  or  the  wooden  portion  thereof;  at  Clark  University  the 
course  in  wood  and  iron  working,  and  painting,  seems  to  be  a  special  coarse  in  car- 
riage and  wagon  building. 

BLACESMITHIXa  OB  METAL  WOSKINO. 

This  trade  follows  carpentry  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  nine  institntions  whica 
have  introduced  it  as  an  isolated  course.  The  subject  is  taught  in  thirteen  institu- 
tions, seven  of  which  receive  an  annual  apportionment  from  the  endowment  fund  of 
1890,  called  the  Morrill  fund.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  forge  and  of  the  accessories  neces- 
sary to  equip  it  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  have  prevented  the  general  iutrodnc- 
tiou  of  metal  working  to  any  great  extent  until  a  very  recent  date. 

Among  the  institutions  having  a  course  in  metal  working  that  of  the  Cental  Ten- 
nessee College  is  eminent  for  its  completeness  and  duration.  At  Hampton  the  course 
is  carried  on  in  the  Pierce  machine  Bhojis  and  follows  three  lines :  Blacksmithing 
and  horseshoeing;  blacksmithiug  without  horseshoeing,  but  with  nse  of  x>ower 
machinery ;  and  machine  work.  Each  course  is  of  three  years,  ten  hours  a  day  for  at 
least  one  day  in  the  week.  As  may  be  readily  inferred  from  their  titles,  the  first 
course  is  adapted  for  a  village  blacksmith,  the  second  for  a  hand  in  an  iron  fonndrj, 
and  the  third  for  a  machinist.  The  first  coarse  with  horseshoeing  very  well  repre- 
sents the  course  in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  though  much  "forge"  and  machimst 
work  is  frequently  included. 

There  are  three  institutions — Tougaloo,  Atlanta,  and  Arkansas  industrial  univer- 
sities— in  which  ironwork  follows  in  natural  sequence  after  instruction  in  the  more 
easily  manipulated  wood.  At  Tougaloo  the  instruction  in  woodworking  is  giren  to 
the  4-8  grades  and  in  forging  to  the  7-9  grades  for  one  and  one-half  hours  each  day 
with  the  object  of  general  culture  of  the  mind  andhand.  With  the  same  object  and 
allotment  of  time  Atlanta  University  introduces  ironworking  in  the  second  year  of 
its  mechanical  course,  following  it  in  the  third  year  with  exclusive  attention  to 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  the  fourth  year  with  pattern  making  and  machine-shop 
work.  To  enable  a  young  man  to  choose  his  trade  intelligently  and  to  acquire  a 
sound  basis  for  it  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University  (in  its  colored  department) 
has  a  course  in  general  shop  work  extending  over  three  years. 

SHOS  AMD  HAHKBSS  MAJUKO. 

We  have,  says  the  Wiley  University,  more  applicants  than  we  can  acconmiodate  in 
the  shoe  shop ;  it  is  a  practical  work  and  should  be  provided  with  better  fkcilities. 
By  doing  all  the  work  for  the  students  and  professors,  says  another  institation,  ample 
opportunity  is  given  for  making  this  branch  of  the  work  thoroughly  practical.  The 
course  is  usually  of  three  years,  and  is  very  succinctly  g^ven  by  Benedict  College  as 
follows : 

Tirtft  year,  making  and  mending  coarse  slioes. 
Second  year,  making  and  mending  fine  shoes. 
Third  year,  cutting  and  finishing. 

Harness  making  is  carried  on  in  several  institutions,  and  is  reported  by  one  school 
to  bo  quite  remunerative  to  the  shop  and  useful  to  the  farms  of  the  institntion. 
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Such  are  tho  principal  features  of  the  industrial  organization  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  race.  The  equipment  of  those  schools  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  few  years,  receiving  an  impulse  from  the  attempt  during 
the  last  half  of  the  SO^s  to  add  industrial  training  to  the  x)uhlic  schools  and  the  con- 
sequent elaboration  of  plans  for  trade  instruction  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the  case  of 
the  negro  a  more  humble  subject  was  found,  and  to  him  the  system  is  being  more 
and  more  thoroughly  applied.  The  effort  of  those  who  direct  this  application  is  to 
change  the  old  system,  which  in  some  measure  sacrificed  the  future  welfare  of  the 
pupil  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  institution,  to  one  of  less  economic  value  to 
tho  school,  but  also  less  selfish  as  concerns  the  pupil.  Such  a  change,  however, 
involves  financial  questions  regarding  the  source  of  support  of  these  institutions 
and  adaptation  of  aims  to  means  that  are  well  worthy  the  deepest  consideration  of 
the  innovators. 

A  few  pages  back  we  have  seen  that  a  very  able  statistician  has  thought  the 
negro  to  be  unadapted  to  commercial  pursuits.  In  the  large  sense  of  marine  trade  or 
great  wholesale  transactions  this  Judgment  is  possibly  correct,  but  for  shopkeeping 
the  negro  who  has  received  a  good  common-school  education  is  eminently  fitted, 
being  bold,  confident,  and  not  less  ''sharp"  than  the  business  ethics  of  his  locality 
imperatively  demands.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  note  the  progress  which  "  busi- 
ness education,'^  so  called,  is  making  in  schools  for  the  colored  than  to  describe  the 
courses  of  bricklaying  and  making,  tinning,  tailoring,  etc.,  which  this  or  that  insti- 
tution has  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  building  its  structures  and  teaching  the 
dignity  of  labor.  In  passing  to  this  topic,  however,  we  note  the  absence  of  a  course 
of  instruction  in  weaving — a  trade  especially  adapted  to  the  great  cotton  growing 
region  of  the  world — among  the  industries  taught  at  the  clas%  of  institutions  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Such  a  school  is  in  successful  operation  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  is  a  model  that  can  not  be  surpassed  here  until 
after  years  of  organization. 

A  highly  organized  business  course  was  established  at  Wilberforce  University  in 
tho  fall  of  1893.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a 
more  direct  and  practical  education  for  business  and  everyday  life.  The  course  is 
as  follows : 

"  Commercial  arithmetic,  practical  grammar,  bookkeeping,  commercial  correspond- 
ence, commercial  law,  rapid  calculations,  business  methods  and  practice,  public 
speaking,  and,  incidentally,  rhetoric,  parliamentary  proceedings,  civil  government, 
political  economy,  business  habits,  etc.  Shorthand  and  typewriting  courses  are 
also  offered.'' 

Typewriting  and  phonography,  one,  or  both,  are  also  taught  in  four  other  institu- 
tions, two  situated  in  large  cities,  the  others  being  the  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  and  the  Orange  Park  School.  The  Colored  Normal  School  of  Kentucky 
has  a  business  course  of  two  years,  which  nnites  the  studies  of  a  secondary  school  to 
those  of  the  business  course  of  Wilberforce  University. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  how  all  this  industrial 
work  advances  hand  in  hand  with  the  imparting  of  the  elements  of  a  thorough  com- 
mon-school education,  and  to  gratify  any  curiosity  as  to  the  correlation  of  the  two 
processes  the  following  facts  are  given : 

At  Shaw  University,  in  addition  to  the  four  hours  required  to  be  spent  at  one  of 
tho  trades  daily  for  three  years,  these  studies  must  be  pursued : 

First  year.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  mental  arithmetic. 
Second  year.  Writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  drawing. 
Third  year.  Arithmetic,  grammar,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

At  Clark  University  students  in  trades  are  given  a  two-hour  lesson  each  day  from 
2  to  4  p.  m.  At  the  Alcorn  CoUege  students  are  divided  into  squads  and  classes ;  each 
class  receives  instruction  forty-five  minutes  each  day  during  the  forenoon,  and  the 
squads  do  ''practical"  work  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  each  student  receives  from 
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5  to  8  cents  per  hour,  according  to  bis  proficiency.    At  the  Alabama  Stat«  Konnal 
and  Industrial  Scbool  the  organization  as  to  time  is  as  follows: 

MBOHANIC  Aim. 

Sec.  1.  Carpentry— 3  clasMs,  8  hoars  daily,  8  days  a  week. 
Sec  2.  Printing— 2  olasaea,  3  hours  daily,  3  days  a  week. 
See.  3.  Mattress  making— 1  class,  2  hotirs  daily,  6  di^s  a  week. 
Sec  4.  Shoemaking— 2  classes,  2  hones  daily,  3  days  a  week. 
Sec.  5.  Blacksmithing— 8  classes,  2  hoars  daily,  3  days  a  week. 

AQRICULTDRB. 

Sec.  1.  Farming  and  hortioaltare— 2  classes,  2S  hoars  dally  6  days  a  week. 
Sec.  2.  Dairy  and  live  stock—  1  class,  2-8  hoars  daily,  6  days  a  week. 

The  Hampton  and  Tnskegee  institntes  have  inaugurated  the  night  school.  These 
night  schools  are  in  session  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  and  are  attended  by  a  few  persons  who 
work  during  the  day  at  some  remunerated  labor.  At  Hampton  labor  is  required  of 
all  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  instruction.  Students  in  the  day  schools  usually 
work  during  one  school  day  each  week  and  the  whole  or  half  of  Monday^  thns  secur- 
ing 4  whole  days  for  study  each  week  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  of  work. 
Work  students  remain  on  the  place  the  entire  year. 

The  mechanics  arts  course  of  the  branch  normal  college  of  Arkansas  Industrial 
University  is  a  very  complete  expression  of  the  bipartite  arrangement  of  the  mental 
and  manual  training  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  having  such  arrangements  or 
advanced  lines,  and  as  such  is  given : 

1.  MSCHAMICS  ABTS  COUBSE. 


Firtt  term.— English,  4 ;  geography,  4 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  shop  work,  prineiples  of  carpentry  and  jolnefy. 
ten  hoars  per  week. 

Second  torm.— English,  4 ;  arithmetic,  4 ;  United  States  history,  4 ;  shop  work,  wood  torning,  cabiaet- 
making,  ten  hoars  per  week. 

Third  term.— English,  4;  arithmetic,  4;  United  States  history,  4;  ahop  work,  pattern  making,  mad 
moulding,  ten  hoars  per  week. 

817BFBBSRMAN  CLASS. 

Firtt  term.— English,  4;  geometry,  4;  physical  geography,  4;  shop  work^  moalding,  and  easting,  ten 
hoars  per  week. 

Second  term.— English,  4;  algebra,  4;  physical  geography  and  bookkeeping,  4;  shop  work,  manage- 
ment of  capola,  forging,  ten  hoars  per  week. 

Third  term.— English,  4;  algebra,  4;  bookkeeping,  4;  elementary  physiology,  4;  shop  work,  draw- 
ing, welding,  tempering,  10  hoars. 

FBSSHMAN  CLASS. 

Firtt  term.— Algebra,  4;  English,  4;  physics,  4;  shop  work,  chipping,  and  filing,  10  hoars. 

Second  term.— Algebra  and  geometry,  4 ;  English,  4;  physics,  4 ;  riiop  work,  drilling,  taming,  10  boors. 

Third  term.— Oeometry,  4;  EugUsh,  4;  physics,  4;  shop  work,  planing,  10  hoars. 

SOPHOMORB  CLASS. 

Firtt  te9m.— Geometry,  4 ;  chemistry,  4 ;  general  history,  4;  shop  work,  ten  hoars,  or  care  of  engine* 
and  boilers,  10  hoars. 

Second  term.— Plane  trigonometry,  4;  chemistry,  4;  general  history,  4;  shop  work,  10  hoora,  or  nars 
of  engines  and  boilers,  10  hoars. 

Third  term.— General  history,  4;  psyohiology,  4;  civil  government,  4;  shop  work,  10  hoars,  or  care 


of  enginea  and  boilers,  10  hoars. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

Common  school  atatUiics  clasHfied  by  ract,  189S-94. 


State. 


Alabamft 

Arkansas 

Delaware  (1891-92) .. 
District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentacky 

Lonisana  (1892-93)... 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  (1892-93)  . 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total 

Total  for  1889-90  .... 


State. 


Estimated  number 
of  persons  5  to  18 
years  of  age  (the 

school  population). 


White. 


827,400 
812. 100 
39,850 
43,630 
84,230 
367, 800 
639,770 
194,300 
247,400 
208,600 
849,000 
379,940 
169,200 
462,100 
693,800 
348,400 
261,600 


6,618,290 
5, 132, 948 


Olored. 


280,600 

121,000 

8,980 

24,000 

66,770 
335,900 

92,460 
206,900 

71,400 
303,800 

61,700 
227,800 
283,900 
160,000 
212,600 
247,900 

10,800 


2, 702, 410 
2, 610, 847 


Per  cent 

of 
oolored. 


46.16 
27.94 
18.40 
35.49 
44.21 
48.41 
14.62 
51.58 
22.38 
69.29 

5.74 
37.48 
62.66 
25.23 
23.45 
41.67 

8.96 


Pupils  enrolled  in  the 
common  schools. 


Per  cent  of  the 

school  population 

enrolled. 


White.       O)lored.  I  White. 


32.85 


190,306 

209,109 

28,316 

26.242 

59,503 

262,630 

894,070 

92,816 

166,248 

158,685 

623,689 

242,572 

106,176 

868,481 

463,888 

231,433 

211,630 


3,835,593 
3,402,420 


I 


116, 709 
76,060 
4,858 
14, 436 
37,272 

174, 162 
73,381 
62.664 
88,698 

186,899 
33,916 

128,318 

120,590 
94,980 

134.720 

121,277 
7,186 


1,424,995 
1,296,969 


68.13 

67 

71.06 

60.14 

70.63 

73.37 

73.02 

47.78 

67.19 

76.10 

73.62 

63.84 

62.76 

79.72 

66.86 

66.42 

8*1. 93 


69.50 
06.28 


Colored. 


41.23 
62.84 
54.09 
60.16 
55.81 
51.84 
79.38 
30.29 
64.06 
61.51 
66.  GO 
66.34 
42.48 
60.60 
63.41 
48.92 
66.53 


52.72 
51.66 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware  (1891-92).... 
District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  (1892-93).... 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  (1892-93) . . . 

Texas 

Virginia 

Weat  Virginia 


Total 

Total  for  1889-90. 


Averag 
attendance.' 


White.      Colored. 


112,800 


lO 


72.300 


19, 746 
20,224 
38,752 
167, 626  I 
243,433 
66,352 
98,173 
98,753 


2,947 
11,124 
26,886 

104,414 
26,031 
42,018 
18,369 

107,494 


154,361 
77,987 
266,851 
834,884 
137,451 
131, 279 


76,940 
87,128 
64,127 
83.185 
66,423 
4,102 


Per  cent  of  the 
enrollment. 


Number  of  teachers. 


White. 


11 


50.26 


09.76 
77.07 
66.13 
60.04 
61.77 
70.42 
69.06 
62.23 


63.63 
73.46 
72.43 
72.18 
69.40 
62.03 


Ck»lored. 


Id 


62.49 


60.66 
77.06 
68.13 
59.96 
34.10 
6?.  05 
47.50 
67.61 


69.17 
72.25 
67.53 
61.73 
64.76 
67.10 


66.20 
63.83 


60.07 
62.42 


White.      Colored. 


18 


4,412 
4,878 
734 
626 
2,151 
6,827 
8.494 
2,333 
8,627 
4,386 
13,766 
5,286 
2,636 
6,949 
9,960 
6,113 
6,909 


88,086 
78,903 


14 


2,196 

1,408 

106 

310 

772 

8,206 

1,314 

Oil 

601 

8,191 

755 

3,075 

1,958 

1,863 

2,502 

2,100 

206 


26.570 
24,072 
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Teachers  and  $tudent9  in  instituiioui,  iMiimly  other  than  common  achooU  for  the  eolerti 

race,^ 

A. 


1 

Teachers. 

Students. 

1 

^ 

1 

Elementary. 

Secondary. 

CoUe^te. 

SUt6. 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

I'i 

1 

i 

Alabama* 

^2 

52 

21 

8 

80 
18 
51 
1 
3 
17 
43 
14 
12 
16 
72 

40 
14 

18 
62 
1 
3 
89 
28 
10 
10 
10 
40 

113 

39 

8 

103 

42 

131 

2 

6 

56 
71 
24 
60 
26 
143 

712 
128 

774 
143 

1,653 
271 

i 

466       319 

785 

810 

16 

51 
12 
10 
24 

12 

2 
4 
6 

n 

Arkansas  ••••••>••••••••• 

181 

14 

325 

129 
2 

u 

Delaware 

\\ 

District  of  Colnmbia . 



AM.  .        7M 

31 

Florida 

221 
1.246 

250 
2.416 

470 
4.208 

122       131  '      263 
685       739  i  1.414 
6         15  1        21 
49        80  1      129 
170        350          529 

a 

G^orff  ia « 

90 

30 

131 

Dlinois 

1 

Indiana 

803 

217 
50 
27 

464 
21 

703 

874 
451 
250 

20 
573 

24 
1,293 

677 
906 
807 
47 
1,037 
45 
1.996 

::'*r':'t : 

Kentnck  V 

28 
91 

24 

91 

4 

«2 

ii 

52 

Louisiana' 

271 
177 
513 
232 

286         557 
180         357 

211 

Maryland 

!• 

Mississippi •••• 

258 

771 

490 

2,066 

64 

IIS 

IC 

Missouri 

4 

North  Carolina^ 

945   1, 121 
1 

Iti 

New  Jersov  .   ..     ........ 

Ohio 

13 
12 
28 
58 
30 
85 
8 

6 

29* 
56 

85 

80 

1 

18 
12 
86 

158 
85 

159 
13 

' 

61  1      49 

20 
190 
33 
76 
40 

2 

"a 

10 
14 

a 

pAnnavIvania 

1 

191 

Soath  Carolina 

1,001 

857 

888 

442 

9 

1.050 

1.180 

648 

710 

7 

2,091 
2,187 
1.031 
1,052 
16 

395  i    568     1.110 

31 

T6nness66 

458 

443 

607 
75 

593  1  1,061 
613     1,066 
670     1, 177 
102         177 

8C 

Texas 

54 

Vircinia 

West  Virginia 

'         t 

•♦',--, 

Total 

100  Ir7a 

405 

1,850 

6.789 

10,158 

18.404 

0. 198   (L  776 

13, 175 

- 

277 

1  lO 

'Owing  to  the  failare  of  aoroe  institntions  to  report  the  sexes  separately,  the  total  is  freqaeoUj 
larger  than  it  apparently  should  be. 

«  One  school  not  reportine. 

s  Two  schools  not  reporting. 

*  Three  schools  not  reportuig. 

B. 

Students  studying  to  be  teachers 5.M6 

Students  studying  to  be  nurses 95 

Studying  a  learned  profession 1.0C7 

In  industrial  departments 8,059 

There  are,  as  shown  iu  the  foregoing  table  (A),  over  33,000  papils  in  the  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  collegiate  departments  of  institutions  which  are  very  largely- 
private  cori>oration8  in  character.  At  equally  spaced  intervals  in  the  past  theae 
figures  have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 


Attend- 
ance. 


lacrttaw. 


1877-78 
1882-83 
1888-89 
1893-94 
In  16 


years. 


i 


12,146 
17,439 
23,952 
33,077 


Perctnt. 


44 

37 
38 
173 


In  short,  for  every  100  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools  in  1877-78,  there  were  272  iu 
1893-94.  It  is  very  hazardous  to  compare  institutions  of  ''secondary  grade'*  for 
whites  with  anything,  even  itself;  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  increase  in 
attendance  of  private  schools  for  secondary  institution  from  1880-81  to  1888-89,  was 
13  per  cent,  and  in  the  public  high  schools  of  cities  37  per  cent.  The  question  then 
is,  are  we  to  attribute  this  extraordinary  increase  in  attendance,  on  the  part  of 
the  negro,  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  rural  districts  for 
obtaining  an  education f  Great  suras  are  given  to  these  secondary  institutions  to 
instruct,  lodge,  and  board  the  negro  pupil,  but  with  the  announcement  of  the 
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offer  is  coapled  tlie  stem  reminder  that  every  one  must  labor,  that  no  loafing  will 
he  allowed,  as  though  the  authorities  had  found  themselves  hampered  by  the  pres- 
enco  of  persons  attracted  to  their  institution  by  the  desire  for  novelty  and  a  childish 
fancy  which  allows  itself  to  expect  results  without  personal  exertion.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  task  the  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  race  have  set 
for  themselves,  but  it  is  to  their  distinguished  merit  that  the  being  in  them  is  prob- 
ably the  best  education  that  the  negro  receives,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  many 
years  they  will  be,  outside  of  large  towns  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  only 
place  where  his  home  and  school  surronndings  are  not  repugnant  to  a  sense  of 
delicacy,  not  to  say  of  decency. 
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SiatiBties  of  tckooUfar  th€  edmcatin 


Pott-offloe. 


Kame. 


I 


PrMideot  or  prlncipaL 


Region*  de- 
nominatioa. 


Athens,  Ala ' 

Huntsville,  Ala | 

Mar|on,  Ala | 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Normal,  Ala 


0     S«lma,Ala 

7  I do 

8  ,  Talladega,  Ala... 

9  I  Ta8kaloosa,Ala. 
10  ,  Tuskegee,  Ala... 


11  Arkadelphia,  Ark  . 

12  I do 

18  I  Littie Rock, Ark.. 
U  ' do. 


15  j  Pine  Blaff,  Ark . 

16  SoathUnd.Ark. 


Dover,  Del 

Waahington,  D.  C  , 

.....do.:. 

do 

do 


22  Jackftonrille,  Fla 

23  do 

24  LiveOak,Fla 

26  Ocala,FIa I 

28  Orange  Park,  Fla 

27  Tallahaaaee,  FU.. 


28 
20 

80  I 

81  I 
32  ' 
88 
84  ! 
85 
86 
87 
88 

80 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
56 
67 


Athens,  Ga.. 

do 

do 

Atlanto,  6a.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Anguata,  Oa . 

do 


do 

College,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga.... 

Mcintosh,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Roswell.Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Thomas  ville.Ga.. 

Wayneshoro,  €^a . . 

Cairo,  lU 

EvansTille,  Ind  . . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 
New  Albany,  Ind . 

Ber©a,Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky.... 


Lebanon,  Ky. . . 
Lexington,  Ky. 
LoaiaTille,  Ky . 


Trinity  Normal  School 

Central  Alabama  Academy 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  School  for  Colored 
Student*. 

State  Normal  and  Indnatrial 
School. 

Burrell  Academy 

Selma  University 

Talladega  College 

Stillman  Institute 

Toiikegee  Normal  and  Induatrial 
SchooL 

Arkadelphia  Baptiai  Academy. . . 

Shorter  Univeraity 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Philander  Smith  College 

Branch  Normal  College  of  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  University. 

Southland  CoUege  and  Normal 
Institute. 

State  College  for  Colored  Stu- 
denta. 

High  School, 7th  and 8th  diriaiona. 

Wayland  SemlnaiT < 

Howard  Univeraity 

Washington  Normal,  7th  and  8th 
divisions. 

Cookiu  an  Institute 

Edward  Waters  CoUege 

Florida  Institute 

Emerson  Home 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Nonnal 
TnOning  SchooL 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Colored  Students. 

West  Broad  StreetSchool 

Jeruel  Academy 

Knox  Institute 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary.. 

Storrs  School 

Clark  University 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary 

Atlanta  University , 

Morris  Brown  College 

Suelman  Seminary 

Haines  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

The  Paine  Institute 


Walker  Baptist  InsUtute 

Georgia  State  Induatrial  College. 

La  Grange  Academy  School 

Dorchester  Academy 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Roswell  Public  School 

Beach  Institute , 

Allen    Normal    and    Induatrial 

School. 

Haven  Normal  Academy 

Sumner  High  School 

Govemot  meet  School , 

Indianapolis  High  School  (colored) 

Scribner  High&hool 

Berea  College 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored 

Persons. 

St  Auffuatines  Academv 

Chandler  Nonnal  School 

Central  High  School 


Miss  K.  S.  Dalton  . 
A.W.McKinney  .. 

W.J.Larkin 

No  report 


W.H.Councill. 


£¥.: 

Cong. 


Rev.  A.  T.  Bnmell 

C.S.Dinkina , 

Mutin  Lovering 

Rev.  A.  L.  Phillips 

Booker  T.  Washington. 


F.L.Jones 

B.W.Amett,jr 

Joseph  A.  Brooker. . 
Thomas  Mason  . . . . . 
Joseph  C.  Corbin  . .. 


None  . 

Cong. 
Bap... 
Cong. 
Pres.. 


1 


William  RusseU. 
Wesley  Webb  ... 


F.  L.  Cardoxa . . 
G.N.  P.King.. 
J.  E.  Rankin... 
LucyE.Moten. 


Lillie  M.Whitney.... 
Re  V.  John  R.  Scott ... . 
Rev.  G.  P.  McKinney  . 
C.  A.Bnckbee 

Amos  W.Famham ... 

T.  De  S.  Tucker 


Archibald  J.  Cary 

John  H.  Brown 

L.aClark 

WUbur  P.  Thirkield .... 

Ella  B.  Roper 

D.C.John 

Rev.  George  Lale 

Horace  Bumstead 

A.St.George  Richardson 
MissHaniet&GUes... 
Miss  Lnoy  C.  Laney 


Bap 

Meth... 

£%:::: 

Friend*. 


Bap 

Nonsect . 


M.B...- 
A.M.K. 
Bap 


A.M.A 


Bap 

Con^.... 

Sri.:.:: 

Bap 

Kocaect. 
A.M.B.. 

Bap 

Pws 


Meth. 


Rev.  George   Wms. 
Walker. 

G.A.Goodwin Bap. 

RR.  Wright 

J.H.Brooks M.E.. 

Fred.  W.  Foster '  Cong  . 

F.T.  Waters L..do.. 

J.L.Stroxier 

JuliaB.Ford Cong. 

MissAmeUaMerriam do  . 


RCFairohild 

J.C.  Lewis 

John  R.  Blackburn .... 
Goorge  W.  Huiford  . . .  - - 

W.O:Vanoe 

Rev.  William  G.  Frost . . 
John  H.  Jacksou ! 


Sister  Mary  Os win ;  Cath. 

Fanny  J.  Webster i  Cong. 

A.B.Meyaeek ! 
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Source  of  support. 

Students. 

Teachers. 

Ele- 
mentary. 

Sec- 
ondaiy. 

Colle- 
giate. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Normal. 

Profes- 
sional. 

1  ^ 

III 

1 

a  1 

1 

H 

6 

£ 

3 

1 

18 

1 

19 



H 
20 

6 

I 

21 

22 

1 

28 

4 

24 

« 

26 

1 

5 

6     7 

1 

8 

I 

0    10 

36102 

" 

U  18 

1 

14 

ao 

16  16 

1 

17 

A.M.  A 

1    1 

138   1*   16 

1 

F.  A.&S.E.S 

A.  MA 

15 

55 

"83 

1B7 

? 

138 

1 

6 

5 

3 

' 

4 

State.. 

13 
2 

11 

24 
8 

115 

28 

«>ft 



153105  258 

13 

9 

1 
22112 

146 
47 

258 
122 

62 
0^ 

51 
60 

111 

^ 

A.  M  A   - 

tITOM 

3     2'     5 

75 

85 
44 

8 

4     2 

1 

fi»  7n 

159 

9 

3^     5 

a 

* 

■  3 

12 

7 

A.  MA 

Pres.Oh 

...|-..|  12 

2..-!    2 

30    T6    46 

215  287  502'  38,  25 

...U..  __ J...!... 

63|     8 

8 

4 

8 

1?    10 

R 

?« 

25 

25       ^ 

State  unci  county ...... 

291157 

44816S101 

270 

22 
56 

18 

169101  270 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

4 

35 

49 

84 

10 
23 
13 
36 
90 

9 

14 

140 
112 
72 

1 

35 

22 
25 

12 
33 
5 
13 
51 

15 
0 

25 

A.M.  E.  Couf 

6 
2 
5 
4 

4 

3 

12 
61 

4 

21 

21 

6 

6 

2     4 

31    8 

r 

J: 

7    19 
5   12 
7   AS 

3 

2 

5 
9 

• 

...l.-.l... 

49 
141 

24 

16 

9 

18 

18 



25'  15'  in 

42 
16 

20 

40 

62 

56 

115 

... 

So.  Priendi* 

68 

79 

147 

25   33 

58 

16 
10 

10 

4 

14 

17 

Citv  and  Nation 

A.aif.M 

1 

320460 

IB 

57 
12 
25 

30 
19 
46 

169 
84 
26 

65 
41 
71 

112 

57 

169 
169 

34 

!*.* 

34 
a214 

19 

24 

6 

30 

?0 

City  and  Nation  

4 

1 

25 

?6 

VI 

r.A.anaS.E.S 

'*3 
3 

1 

7ft 

128 
44 
35 

206 
118 
65 

n 

3,     6'  74 
5     8   3(1 

?^ 

A.B.H.M 

21 

40 

61 

17 

17 

24 
25 
26 

?7 

?     S 

30 

30 

A.M.A 

State 

11 

9 

30 

43 

82 

13 

27 

16 

26 

3 

5 

31 

21 

24 

1 

18 

58 

37 
50 

4 

13 

10 

5 

8 

18 
18 

6      S 

... 

-#* 

21 

27  ai^  5« 

1 

1 

1 
3 

2 
16 

177 
34 
85 

233 
32 
154 

410 
66 
239 

?8 

26 

3 

24 

1 

50 

4 

?9 

6  75'  fti 

30 

£ndo  wment 

4 

"7 
4 
2 

8 

EO 

31 
32 

33 

34 

90 

167 

257 

372 

86 

274 

12 

1 
6 
3 

1 

42 
94 
46 
176 

26 

63 

24 
43 

44 

RA 

14 

... 

14 

314 

12 

... 

51 
57 
99 
25 
17 
71 

111 

93 
47 

.. 

86 

...!  94 
3;  49 

193,369 
56'  56 
45    71 

13 

... 

n 

2:    7 

18 
10 

23 

35 

3f> 

A.M.  E 

7    10 

11    19 

24 

24 

36 

rUfiKiA 

375  37.'* 

17 

37 

Pres 

14 

115  217.332 

26|4& 

61   50 

6   87 

38 

M.E.Ch.So... 

Baptist  Aasn 

4 

3 

10 

1 

1 
2 

2 

40'  25 

4ll  63 

65 
4 

64 

127 

24 

43 

39 

li  i 

40 

"i 

1 

10 
2 
9 

67 

57 

41 

40   51 
154  236 
100  360 

91 
390 
.im 

10,15 

?R 

1 

... 

1 

46 
47 

A.ik.A'.'.V^V^.y.'.V.'. 

10 
19 

4 

28 

li 

2'    4 

45 

370  iis'    2     fi 

11 

111109250!  32 

37i  69 
38    43 
71    83 

inn  155 

1 

A.M.  A 

S'     8 

m 

135 
21 

67 

248     5 
31    12 

1 

» 

1 

do 

6     6j"i0 
4     6'  fi^ 

73 

80 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 

117 

55 

55 

100 

155 

48 

1   i 
1   2 
1   2 
1   2 
10  20 

3j    6 
3'    3 

6|  15;  21 
16   28'  44 

49 

283 

342 

m 

50 

28   44'  72 

5,    8.  13 

77  113  lOfl 

51 

20 

32 

52 

5?l 

17     'i 

21 

31 

30 
22 

45 

7i; 

'33 

A 

ft 

... 

53 

■ 

27   RR 

83'  11 

20 

54^  76 

59   92 

54 

Siatera  of  Loretto 

A.M,  A 

35 

35 

9^R 

41 

41 

1 

55 

10  loL,. 

SOliasiw 

5 

14   tfi 

56 

i 

e;    7'  82'226368 

43 

122 

165 

... 

1' 

... 

1 

...1... 

57 

a  Not  including  85  nnne*. 
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8tati$tic9  of  BchooUfor  the  edmcaiim 


Fo8t-ofilce. 


58     Louisville,  Ky  • 


69     Paris,  Ky 

60     AlexABoria,  La . 
Gl     Baldwin,  La.... 


N6W  Iberia, La  .... 

New  Orleans, La... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Baltimore,  Md 


do 

70  '  Hebbville.Md. 


I* 


71  ;  Princess  Anne,  Md 


Clinton,  Miss 

Edwards,  Miss 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 
do 

Jackson,  Miss 

I  Meridian.  Mii« 

;  Natchez,  Miss 

Toniraloo,  Misa 

Westaide,  Mias 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


00 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 

100 
10  L 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 


Bowling  Green,  Mo 

Uannibal,Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . 
Kansas  City, Mo... 
Mill  Spring, Mo.... 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Bordentown,  X.  J  . . 

A8hl)oro,  N.  C 

Beaufort,  N.C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Clinton.  N.C 

Concord,  N.C 

Elisabeth  Clty,N.C 
FayetteviUe,  N.  C 
Franklinton.K.C. 

Ooldaboro,K.C 


Greensboro,  N.C. . , 
do 


Kings     Mountain, 

N.  C. 
Lnniberton,  N.  C. . . 
Pcel>ee,N.C 

Plymouth,  N.  C 

Raleigh,N.C 

Re*ida*ViUe;*N,'c  ;'.*.". 
Salisbury,  N.C...  . 

....do... 

Warrenlon,N.C... 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

Windsor.  N.C 

Winton,N.C 

Wilberforce,  O 

Lincoln  University, 

Pa.  ^ 

Aiken,  S.C 


115  Beaufort,  S.  C . 

ne  do 


Chriatian  Bible  School . 


Paris  High  School 

Aleicandria  Academy 

Gilbert  Academy  and  Agricul* 
tural  College. 

Mount  Carmel  Convent 

New  Orleans  University 

Leland  University 

Southern  University 

La  Harpe  Academy 

Straight  University 

Baltimore  City  Colored  High 
School. 

Morgan  College 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for 
Training  Colored  Teachers. 

Princess  Anne  Academy  of  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College. 

Mount  Hermon  Female  Seminary. 

Lntherau  Christian  Institute 

Mississippi  State  Normal  Sohool . . 

Rust  University 

Jackson  Colleee 

Meridian  Aoaaemy 

NatcheE  College 

Tongaloo  University 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Me« 
chanical  College. 

Bowling  Green  Hieh  Sohool 

DouglaasHigh  School 

Lincoln  Instunte 

Lincoln  High  School 

Hale's  College 

Georgo  R.  Smith  College 

Colored  Indiifttrial  School 

Ashboro  Normal  School 

Washburn  Seminary 

Biddlo  University 

Clinton  Normal  institute 

Scotia  Seminary 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Albion  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  for  the  Colored 
People. 

Bennett  College 

Affrioultoral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Baoe. 

Lincoln  Academy , 


Whitin  Normal  School 

Barrett  Collgeiate  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

Plymouth  State  Normal 

St  Augustine's  School 

Shaw  University 

City  Graded  School  (col.) 

Livingstone  College 
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son.  I 
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Rev.  John  A.  Savexger. 

r.ev.R.&Rivea. 


Rev.J.D.Chavis Meth. 

J.CCroaby 


NonS  . 
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Pres. 


Miss  Lillian  &  Cathcart .  •  Cong  . . 
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A.  M.  Barrett I do. 


H.C.  Crosby i 

Rev. A. B. Hunter I  P.E... 

Charles  S.  Mesenre Bap.... 

C.  C.  Somerville I 

William  H. Golar 1  M.E... 

Rev. J. Rumple NonS. 

J.A.Whltt€S. 


F.T. Waters Cong. 


Rhoden  Mitchell !  Non  S  .. 

C.S.Brown \  Bap 

S.  T.Mitchell A.M.E. 

Isaac N. Reudall Pre*.... 


I 


Martha  Schofield Noa.S. 


Rev.  G.  M.  EUiott. 
-..do 
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Name. 


P«.id«.torprto«ip.l.    |?^*»r>: 


noinxnatio&. 


117 

118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 

124 
126 


126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
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134 
135 
136 
137 
188 
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140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 

148 

149 

150 
151 
152 
153 

154 
155 

156 
167 
168 
159 
160 


Caradon.S.  C 

Charleaton,  S.  C 

do 

Chester,  S.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

do 

Froirmore,  S.  C 

Greenwood,  S.  C  . . . 
Oraugeburg,  S.  C. . . 


Joneaboro,  Tenn . . . . 
Knoxville,  Tenn . . . . 

do 

Mary  ville,  Tenn.... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

do 

Morristowii,  Tenn ., 
Marfreeeboro,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

....  do 

do 

do 

Austin,  Tex 


Brenham,  Ter . 
Crockett,  Tex  . 
Oalye8ton,Tex. 
Hearne,  Tex... 


Marshall,  Tex  — 

do 

Prairie  View, Tex. 

Waco.  Tex 

Burkevllle,Va.... 


Hampton.Ya 

Lawrenceville,Va  . 


Longfield.Ya  .... 
Manchester,  Ya. 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Petersburg,  Ya  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Kichmond.Ya 

do 

Staunton,  Ya 

Farm,  W.  Ya 

Harpers  Ferry,  W. 
Ya. 


Browning  Indnstrial  Home  and 

SchooL 

A venr  Normal  Institote 

Walliugford  Academy 

Brainard  Normal  and  Indnatrial 

Institute. 

Allen  University 

Benedict  College 

Penn    Normal    and    Industrial 

School 

Brewer  Normal  School 

Claflin  University,  Agricultural 

College  and  Mechanical  Insti- 
tute. 

"Warner  Institute 

Austin  High  School 

Knoxville  College 

Freedmen*8  Normal  Institute. . . . . 

Hannibal  Medical  College 

LeMoyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy  . . . 

Bradley  Academy 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Flsk  University 

Meigs  High  School 

Roger  Williams  Univeraitr 

TilTotson  Collegiate  and  Normal 

Institnta 

Bast  End  High  School 

Mary  Allan  Seminary 

Central  High  School 

Hearne  AcadMny  and  Industrial 

Institute. 

Bishop  College 

Wiley  University » 

Prairie  Yiew  State  Normal  School 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Ingleside  Semtna^ 


Nellie  A.  Crouch Meth  . 


Morrison  A.  Holmes . 
Kev. T.  A. Grove  .... 
John  S.  Marques,  jr. . 


Joseph  W.  Morris . 
Rev.  C.  K.  BMker . . 
Miss  L.  M.  Towne . 


Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson 
L.M.  Dnnton 


Pres... 
do. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
SchooL 

Cuny  College 

Public  High  School  (col.) 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Bishop  Payne  Divinify  and  In- 
dustrial School. 

Peabody  School 

Yirginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Richmond  Theological  Seminary . 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College 

The  Yalley  Training  School 

West  Yirginia  Colored  Institute . 

Storer  College 


Anna  R.  Miner 

J.  W.  Manning 

J.  S.  McCuUoch 

L.H.  Gamer 

TarletonC.Cottrell.. 
Andrew  J.  Steele  — 

JudsonS.HiU 

F.G.  Carney 

John  Braden 

E.M.Cravath 

R.S.  White 

A.  Owen 

Rev.  Wm.M. Brown. 


H.M.Tarver 

Rev.  John  B.  Smith. 

J.  R.  Gibson 

M.H.Brayle8 


N.NolvertOD 

I.  B.  Scott 

L.  C.Anderson 

H.T.Kealing 

Rev.  Graham  C.  Camp- 

belL 
H.B.FriaseU 


Rev.  James  S.  Russell. 


R.E.  Kennedy 

J.H.BlackweU 

J.B.Work 

Rev.  E.  L.  Goodwin 


James  B.  Shields 

James  Hugo  Johnston . 


Chiurles  H.Corey. 
Lyman  VLTettl.. 

B.C.  Deans 

JohnH.HiU 

N.C.Brackett... 


A.M.E. 


U.Piee 

So-FriMids 


M.E. 
Cong. 


Bap. 


Pies. 


S!V- 


A.M.E. 
Prcs.... 


Bap  . 


United  Pre*.' 
P.E 1 


Bap 


do. 
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